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PREFACE 


In  whatever  sphere  of  action  an  individual  may  be  des- 
tined to  move,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  happiness 
consists  in  a faithful  and  skilful  completion  of  the  task 
which  may  have  been  assigned  to  him;  and  if,  on  the 
arrival  of  that  event,  the  full  consciousness  attends  him, 
that  he  has  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  fulfilled 
the  various  and  important  duties  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  him,  and  that  he  has,  in  every  instance,  substantiated 
the  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain,  then  may  he, 
without  presumption,  lay  claim  to  that  reward  to  which 
his  skill  and  exertions  so  justly  entitle  him. 

Consistently  with  that  principle,  when  we  take  a re- 
trospective view  of  the  task  which  we  have  now  accom- 
plished— when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
so  happily  surmounted,  and  the  various  and  complicated 
cases  which  have  been  submitted,  through  the  pages  of 
the  Medical  Adviser,  to  our  professional  skill,  we  feel 
the  proud  consciousness  within  us,  that  we  have  fully  me- 
rited that  support  and  encouragement  which  have  been  so 
steadily  and  liberally  bestowed  upon  us ; and  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  exertions  and  assiduity  have  increased,  we 
have  risen  in  the  estimation  and  good  opinion  of  the  Public. 

We  have,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  arduous  under- 
taking, been  keenly  sensible  of  the  high  and  responsible 
station  on  which  we  stood,  and  that  the  life,  the  health, 
and  the  future  happiness  and  comfort  of  thousands  have, 
in  a great  degree,  depended  upon  the  advice  and  informa- 
tion which  have  been  so  lavishly  disseminated  throughout 
our  Work;  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  accompanied  with 
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the  pleasing  consolation,  that  the  inexperienced  and  the 
thoughtless  have  been  thereby  saved  from  the  mercenary 
hands  of  unprincipled  empirics  and  pretenders. 

Our  grand  and  ultimate  object  has  been  the  eradication 
of  deeply-rooted  prejudices; — our  steady  and  never- va- 
rying beacon  has  been  general  and  individual  utility ; — 
and  that  our  aim  has  been  accomplished,  and  our  exertions 
properly  appreciated,  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  circu- 
lation of  our  Work ; for  it  has  now  become  an  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  the  toilette,  the  nursery.,  the  sick 
room  of  the  patient,  and  the  more  cheerful  apartment  of 
the  valetudinarian.  We  do  not,  however,  require  our 
own  assertion  to  be  made  the  standard  of  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  position ; for  we  can,  with  becoming  pride  and 
exultation,  appeal  to  the  most  respectable  journals,  diurnal 
and  monthly,  whose  columns  are  regularly  enriched  with 
the  valuable  information  originally  inserted  in  this  Work  ; 
and  which,  whilst  it  extends  the  sphere  of  our  own  utility, 
stamps  a character  upon  the  Work  itself,  which  has  placed 
it  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  rank  of  periodical  literature. 

With  this  gratifying  and  exhilarating  consciousness  of 
the  intrinsic  value  which  has  been  attached  to  our  past 
labours,  and  with  the  cheering  prospect  which  the  future 
holds  out  to  us,  of  a continually  increasing  reward,  we 
shall  require  no  other  stimulus  nor  incentive  to  extend  our 
researches,  to  open  fresh  sources  of  information,  to  be  the 
first  to  disseminate  every  valuable  discovery  which  may 
be  made  in  medical  science,  to  be  the  friendly  and  gra- 
tuitous adviser  of  the  afflicted,  and  finally,  to  impart  that 
character  to  the  Medical  Adviser,  which  will  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications 
of  the  present  day. 
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good  and  evil  effects  of,  212 
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Burns,  treatment  of,  458 
Bursting  of  the  heart,  on  the,  266 
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Cancerous  breast,  observations  on, 
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Carbuncles,  on,  491 
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of  croup,  488 
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cheap  substitute  for,  266 

Caution  in  eating,  84 
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charcoal,  57 
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Chinese  art  of  preserving  health, 
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Cholera  morbus,  directions  for  the 
cure  of,  85 
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from  cold,  21 

Cholic  pills,  21 
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use  of,  65 
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Cold  wind  and  a cough  against  hot- 
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Comfort  for  the  traveller,  225 
Common  typhus  fever,  66 
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Deadly  nightshade,  poisoning  by, 
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Difference  in  stature,  372 
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Disorders  attending  the  term  of 
going  with  child,  41 
Disturbed  sleep,  221 
Dog  being  mad,  symptoms  of,  470 
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Emetics,  283 
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Powder,  ib. 
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Diuretics,  721 
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the  recovery  of,  38 
Dwarf  ivy  (virtue  of)  in  restoring 
the  loss  of  sight,  561 
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death  from,  355 
Epilepsy,  cure  for,  70 
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for,  479 
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Experiments  on  incubation,  471 
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ing case  of,  466 
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sons affected  by,  79 
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Gall’s  opinion  on  infanticide,  576 
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of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  407 
Hunger  and  thirst,  to  allay,  84 
Hydrophobia,  case  of  cure  in,  140 

, symptoms  of,  in 

dogs  and  men,  223 
Hysterics,  improved  treatment  of, 
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Incubation,  experiments  on,  471 
Indigestion,  on,  422 

, Mr.  Brodie’s  opinion 

on,  130 

nature  and  treatment 

of,  606 

Infanticide,  Gall’s  opinions  on,  576 
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Inflammation,  on,  631 
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213 
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Letter  from  a nun  of  Padua,  141 
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M.  Bichat’s  theory  of,  375 

Linseed  poultice,  to  make,  681 
Lion’s  tail,  remarkable  property 
in,  481 

Liver  disease,  on  the,  628 
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ments of,  227 

Living  skeleton,  See  end  of  the 
volume 
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Lungs,  inflammation  of  the,  213 
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obstructions  in  the,  721 
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the  human  body,  337 
Smelling  and  tasting,  597 
Snuff-taking,  the  evils  of,  292 
Soap,  substitute  for,  548 
Sober  life,  compendium  of  a,  52 
Soda  powders,  to  make,  8 

water,  to  make,  8 

Solid  food,  on  the  different  kinds 
of,  474 

Sore  eyes,  simple  and  efficacious 
mode  of  curing,  166 
Speedwell,  medicinal  virtues  of, 142 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  to 
cure  venomous  bites,  5S4 
Spitting  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  699 
Spleen,  disease  of  the,  663 
Stature,  difference  in,  372 
Stings  or  little  wounds  by  animals, 
316 

Stomach,  on  the,  348 

ulcers  of  the,  372 

Stomachic  maxims,  547 
Strictures  of  the  urethra,  548 
Strokes  of  the  sun,  66 
Substitute  for  soap,  548 
Sudden  death,  on,  19 
from  effluvia  of  va- 
rious kinds,  355 

Suffocation  by  strangling  or  hang- 
ing,  19 

Suicides  in  Paris,  604 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  medical  pow- 
ers of,  432 

Sulphur,  as  a preservative  against 
measles,  482 
Sunday-sickness,  582 
Swelled  feet  of  women  with  child, 
191 

Swoonings  and  fain  tings,  on,  121, 
207 

Sympathy  and  sensation,  471 
Symptoms  of  a dog  being  mad,  470 

of  hydrophobia  in  dogs 

and  men,  223 

T. 

Tamarinds,  virtues  of,  547 
Tar-vapour  in  hooping-cough,  421 
, pulmonary  consump- 
tion treated  by,  664 
Teeth,  acTvice  on  the  management 
of  the,  14 
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Teeth,  and  teething  in  infants, 
formation  and  structure  of  the, 
279 

Thorns,  splinters,  or  other  pointed 
substances,  piercing  into  the  skin 
or  flesh,  305 

Throat,  diseases  of  the,  232 
Tic  doloreux,  remedies  for,  299 

case  of,  cured  by 

arsenic,  6*76 

Tight  stays,  evils  of,  60 
Tissot’s  (Dr.)  domestic  advice  on 
apoplexy,  339 

cure  for  tooth-ache  and 

pains  in  the  head,  325 
Toilette  of  Flora,  48, 164,  191,  226, 
241,265,  280 

Liquid  to  clear  the  complexion, 

48 

For  rotten  teeth,  ib. 

Powder  to  clean  the  teeth,  il>. 
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GUIDE  TO  HEALTH  AND  LONG  LIFE. 


DISEASES  OF  SEDENTARY 
PERSONS,  OF  ARTISANS, 

AND  OF  ALL  THOSE  WHOSE  HEALTH 
BECOMES  INFLUENCED  BY  THE 
NATURE  OF  THEIR  EMPLOYMENTS, 
HABITS,  OR  SITUATIONS. 


No.  1. 


Under  the  above  head  we  com- 
mence a series  of  articles,  and  hope, 
that  in  examining  a subject  so  highly 
useful  to  the  community,  we  shall 
not  embarrass  it  with  unintelligible 
technicalities  or  obscure  theories ; but 
in  a plain,  clear,  and  concise  manner, 
lay  open  the  paths  of  health,  and 
consequent  happiness,  to  those  whose 
peculiar  situations  in  life  call  forth 
our  remarks.  V 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  cli- 
mate and  national  manners  highly  in- 
fluence the  growth,  health,  and  decay 
of  mankind,  and  we  need  but  little 
argument  to  shew,  that  what  may 
affect  generally,  may  also  act  par- 
tially. Trades  and  callings  fonn  a 
main  character  of  a nation,  and  as 
those  employments  and  situations, 
in  which  men,  for  the  whole  period 
of  their  lives,  remain,  differ  so  widely, 
their  constitutions  must,  more  or  less, 
be  affected  by  them.  Every  nation 
possesses  peculiar  diseases,  and  why 
not  every  trade  or  occupation? 

The  diseases  by  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  cut  off, 
are  either  epidemical,  or  such  as, 
arising  from  a bad  constitution  of 
the  air,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  rage  and  exert  their-  fury 
at  particular  seasons;  or  endemial, 
and  familiar  to  certain  nations  and 
countries,  in  consequence  of  the  diet 


and  regimen  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
air  they  breathe,  the  exhalations  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated, 
the  water,  the  wine,  and  the  malt 
liquors  they  drink,  &c.  &c.  These 
two  species  of  diseases  agree  in 
this,  that  both  seize  a considerable 
number  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  epi- 
demical, arising  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  the  influence  of  the 
winds,  and  the  influx  of  the  stars, 
last  only  for  a certain  limited  time; 
whereas  those  of  the  endemial  kind, 
drawing  their  origin  from  a fixed 
and  stated  cause,  essential  to  the 
country,  remain  without  change  or 
variation  for  many  years. 

In  Europe,  strumous  swelling  of 
the  neck,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  its  high  and  mountainous 
parts,  is  not,  as  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, produced  by  the  sncfw  waters, 
which  are  also  found  in  other  parts, 
but  rather  by  drinking  such  waters, 
as,  passing  through  calcareous  moun- 
tains, are  coarse,  heavy,  and  richly 
impregnated  with  a calcareous  earth; 
for  which  reason,  drinking  the  waters 
of  certain  springs  produces  a strumous 
swelling  of  the  neck.  The  Swiss, 
the  Grisons,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Walliserland,  are  very  subject  to  this 
disease.  Thus  Munster,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Cosmographia , informs 
us,  “ that  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land and  Walliserland  are  so  afflicted 
with  strumous  swellings,  that  the 
weight  of  the  struma  proves  a hin- 
drance to  their  speech;  and  that  such 
women  as  give  suck  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  throw  these  swellings  over 
their  shoulders,  like  bags,  that  they  may 
not  prevent  the  sucking  of  the  infant.” 
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This  account  is  confirmed  by 
Wagnems,  in  his  Hist.  Nat . Helvet. 
In  some  particular  parts  of  the  Grisons’ 
country,  there  are  waters  of  such 
a peculiar  and  unhappy  quality,  as 
to  produce  large  strumous  tumours 
of  the  neck,  whether  they  are  drank, 
or  only  used  for  boiling  or  prepar- 
ing aliments.  Nor  is  this  misfor- 
tune peculiar  to  the  natives  of  these 
places;  for  foreigners,  who  reside  in 
them  for  some  years,  and  use  the 
waters,  though  at  their  arrival  their 
necks  were  very  slender,  have  them 
rendered  as  large  as  that  of  a bull, 
with  dew-laps  hanging  down  from 
them.  By  these  tumours,  the  aspect 
of  the  patient  is  rendered  so  unseemly, 
and  his  speech  so  vitiated,  that  he 
frequently  excites  laughter  in  those 
who  see  the  former,  or  hear  the 
latter : but  the  lower  and  more 
abject  of  the  inhabitants,  glorying 
in  this  deformity,  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, call  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  it,  goose-necks. 

Dropsy  of  the  testicles,  and  hard 
swellings  of  the  testicles,  are  very 
commonly  incident  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence.  The 
immoderate  use  of  chesnuts,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  produced  in 
these  provinces,  seems  to  be  the  cause, 
why  their  inhabitants  are,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  subject  to  these 
diseases;  for,  by  the  frequent  use  of 
these,  the  lymph  and  blood  are  so 
thickened,  as  to  pass  slowly  through 
the  small  spermatic  veins,  the  situa- 
tion and  direction  of  which  are  per- 
pendicular. The  inhabitants  of  France, 
in  general  are  also  very  subject  to 
fevers,  not  only  of  the  intermittent, 
but  also  of  the  continual,  malignant, 
putrid,  slow,  and  hectic  kinds,  which 
often  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  cir- 
cumstances, principally  contributing 
to  the  production  of  these  diseases, 
are  their  moist  aliments,  their  liberal 
eating  of  strong  soups,  and  autumnal 
fruits ; their  using  food  without  salt, 
their  drinking  water  copiously,  and 
but  little  wine.  By  such  a regimen 
the  blood  is  highly  attenuated,  and 
a large  collection  of  serum  accumu- 
lated; which  if  not  duly  purged  off, 
especially  in  spongious  bodies,  de- 


prived of  a proper  strength  of  the 
fibres,  and  exposed  to  southerly  winds, 
stagnates  in  the  vessels,  and  disposes 
to  fevers,  ulcers,  and  putrefactions. 
Besides,  not  only  the  children,  but 
also  the  adults  of  this  nation,  are 
much  afflicted  with  worms  of  an 
uncommon  size,  which  are  produced 
by  their  moist  food,  their  liberal  use 
of  nutritive  aliments,  and  their  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  water. 

A large  and  numerous  train  ot 
disorders  are  endemial  to  England, 
and  principally  seize  the  patients  in 
the  autumn.  The  inhabitants  of 
London,  the  metropolis  of  this  nation, 
are  highly  subject  to  stuffings  of  the 
head,  hoarseness,  coughs,  malignant 
dysenteries,  fevers,  the  small-pox,  and 
the  fluor  albus  in  the  tender  sex. 
A cloudy  atmosphere,  impregnated 
with  the  moist  vapours  of  the  sea, 
contributes  not  a little  to  the  genera- 
tion of  these  disorders.  But  no 
disease  is  more  fatal  to  them  than  a 
consumption  of  the  lungs,  and  un- 
seemly defedation  and  corruption  of 
the  whole  body ; for  by  this  disorder 
a great  number  of  the  English  are  cut 
off.  Under  this  misfortune,  the  pa- 
tient’s strength  becomes  languid,  his 
respiration  difficult,  his  cough  con- 
tinual, and  his  lungs,  upon  opening 
his  body  after  death,  are  found  full 
of  scirrhous  tubercles.  This  disorder 
is,  in  a great  measure,  produced  by 
an  air  that  is  thick  and  impregnated 
with  the  smoke  of  fossil  coals,  which, 
being  received  by  the  mouth,  so  cor- 
rigates  and  constricts  the  vessels  of 
the  lungs,  that  a large  quantity  of 
viscid  blood  is  easily  retained  by 
them. 

This  disease,  as  also  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  are  more  incident  to 
the  nobility  and  people  of  distinction 
and  opulence,  than  the  meaner  sort; 
because  the  former  indulge  themselves 
in  delicacy,  idleness,  and  luxury,  eat 
the  richest  and  most  luscious  fleshes, 
and  drink  large  quantities  of  generous 
wines;  by  which  means,  nature,  es- 
pecially in  weak  and  spongious  bodies, 
is  rendered  incapable  of  managing 
the  too  large  quantity  of  blood,  and 
carrying  on  the  secretions  which 
ought  to  be  made  from  it.  In  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  a large  quantity  of 
viscid  blood  is  collected,  and  stag- 
nates in  the  lungs,  which  are  of  a 
soft  and  vascular  texture;  a circum- 
stance which  gives  rise  to  the  above 
mentioned  disorders;  for  a consump- 
tion, and  most  of  the  other  disorders 
to  which  the  English  are  subject, 
proceed  from  repletion,  because  the 
inhabitants  generally  neglect  bleeding 
too  much. 

Besides  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
the  rickets  are  endemial  to  the 
English,  especially  in  the  western 
parts.  This  disorder  seizes  children, 
and  discovers  itself  by  rendering  their 
heads  preternaturally  large,  their  flesh 
lax  and  spongious,  their  abdomens 
turgid,  their  eyes  prominent,  and 
their  bodies  weak  and  crooked.  This 
disorder  principally  arises  from  a 
weak  and  flaccid  state  of  the  nerves 
and  membranes,  a defect  of  spirits, 
and  an  unequal  distribution  of  the 
nutritious  juices.  Hence  it  is  called 
rachitis , because  its  chief  seat  is 
thought  to  be  fixed  in  the  spine  of 
the  back. 

At  Naples,  besides  the  venereal  dis- 
order, the  endemial  diseases  are  red 
spots  on  the  skin,  sometimes  dis- 
appearing, and  then  breaking  out 
afresh.  These  spots  are  ascribed  to 
their  houses  and  aliments.  The  for- 
mer of  these  are  lofty  and  dark,  and 
the  latter  consist  of  beef,  pork,  and 
cabbage,  which  the  inhabitants  feed 
on  in  large  quantities. 

The  Venetians  are  subject  to  the 
piles,  and  their  several  consequences, 
for  which  reason,  leeches  are  so  much 
used  by  them,  that  they  frequently 
contract  fistulas  of  the  anus.  The 
cause  of  this  is  justly  ascribed  to  the 
liberal  use  of  Italian  wine.  And  in 
general,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  in 
which  wines,  especially  of  the  sweet 
kind,  are  spontaneously  produced, 
are  more  subject  to  the  bleeding  piles, 
than  those  who  live  in  barren  cli- 
mates, in  which  only  water  and  malt 
liquors  are  drank;  for  wines  of  this 
kind  generate  large  quantities  of  blood, 
and  easily  throw  it  into  orgasms,  or 
preternatural  commotions. 


There  is  a species  of  fever  at  Rome, 
principally  incident  to  the  priests, 
nobility,  courtiers,  young  persons, 
and  such  as  lead  an  idle  and  luxurious 
life,  and  live  in  a hot  climate;  for 
which  reason,  it  is  also  endemial  in 
Ethiopia.  In  persons  who  lead  idle 
and  inactive  lives,  all  rich  and  de- 
licate aliments  generate  large  quan- 
tities of  blood,  which,  producing  con- 
stipation and  obstructions  of  the  vis- 
cera, lay  a foundation  for  various 
terrible  distempers, 

The  epilepsy  is  very  familiar  and 
endemial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany ; 
for  which  reason,  they  cauterize  the 
heads  of  new-born  children,  accord- 
ing to  Malthasar  de  Vias,  in  Sylvia 
Regia 

In  Spain  the  inhabitants  are  very 
subject  to  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
which  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  their 
indolent  and  inactive  turn,  their  se- 
dentary lives,  and  profound  specula- 
tions: besides,  they  indulge  them- 
selves too  soon  in  venery,  and  drink 
but  little  wine.  Many  of  their 
nobility,  and  those  in  opulent  cir- 
cumstances, are  cut  off  by  apoplexies, 
which,  without  doubt,  arise  from  a 
redundance  of  blood,  generated  by 
their  delicate  manner  of  living,  their 
drinking  rich  and  generous  wines, 
and  their  daily  use  of  chocolate. — 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  itch 
and  scurvy  are  not  known  in  Spain, 
though  they  daily  eat  large  quantities 
of  fresh  pork;  for  the  air  of  that 
kingdom  is  highly  subtil  and  pene- 
trating, their  water  pure  and  light, 
and  the  food  used  without  salt.  In 
consequence,  therefore,  of  a free  per- 
spiration, and  an  open  and  unob- 
structed state  of  the  cutaneous  pores, 
the  coarse  and  thick  particles  of  the 
serum  are  exhaled,  which,  when 
stagnating  in  the  pores  and  glands 
of  the  skin,  produce  those  eruptions 
that  appear  in  the  itch  and  scurvy. 

The  United  Provinces,  and  espe- 
cially Holland,  are  very  subject  to 
the  scurvy,  and  it  draws  its  origin 
partly  from  their  strong  food,  sea- 
fishes,  and  smoaked  flesh,  and  partly 
from  their  dense  and  moist  air,  to- 
gether with  their  bad  water.  Besides 
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the  scurvy,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  are  very  subject  to  the 
stone  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Among  those  who  inhabit  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea,  such  as  the 
Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians, 
the  Pomeranians,  the  Livonians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Courland,  the 
scurvy  is  a very  common  and  en- 
demial  disease. 

In  short,  climate  and  situation 
are  the  main  springs  of  health  or 

disease 

Having  thus  far  prefaced  the  sub- 
ject of  this  series  of  articles  we  shall 
commence  with 

DISEASES  OF  THOSE  WHO  SIT  MUCH, 

PARTICULARLY  TAILORS  AND 

SHOEMAKERS. 

Tradesmen  who  lead  a sedentary 
life,  such  as  shoemakers  and  tailors, 
are  exposed  to  peculiar  diseases  ; both 
these,  and  all  other  artificers,  whether 
men  or  women,  who  work  in  a sit- 
ting posture,  are  so  deformed  by  it, 
as  to  have  their  necks  and  heads  hang- 
ing down  as  if  they  were  looking  for 
something  on  the  ground.  They 
are  not  so  much  hump-backed  as 
round  about  the  shoulders,  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back  being  equally 
protuberant.  As  they  sit  crooked 
at  their  business,  the  ligaments  of 
the  vertebrae  are  distorted,  and  con- 
tract ' a collosity,  therefore,  cannot 
return  to  their  natural  posture. — 
Wedelius  mentions  a shoemaker  who 
was  thus  crook-backed  to  an  incur- 
able degree,  because  he  had  neglected 
it  in  his  youth. 

Tailors,  being  obliged  to  place 
their  feet  to  their  thighs  when  they 
work,  are  often  troubled  with  a numb- 
ness of  the  legs,  lameness,  and  sciatica. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the 
societies  of  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
when  they  make  their  public  pro- 
cessions, two  by  two  upon  festival 
occasions ; or  when  they  follow  at  the 
funerals  of  their  relations,  that  they 
incline  sometimes  to  one  side,  some- 
times to  another,  as  if  arising  more 
from  design,  than  the  consequent  ef- 
fect of  their  employment. 

The  sedentary  tradespeople  are  like- 


wise liable  to  be  scabby  and  ill-com- 
plexioned,  as  are  also  needle- women, 
who  work  at  home  night  and  day ; 
for  if  the  body  be  not  moved,  the 
blood  grows  foul,  its  excrements  stick 
in  the  skin,  and  the  whole  habit  of 
the  body  is  tainted.  They  are  like- 
wise more  soluble  in  the  body  than 
those  who  follow  exercise;  for,  as 
Hippocrates  informs  us,  the  excre- 
ments of  the  latter  are  scanty,  yellow, 
and  hard:  and  the  same  author 
describes  the  case  of  one  Cleotimus, 
a shoemaker,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  employment,  contracted  a swel- 
ling in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and 
a laxity  of  the  belly:  as  also  the 
case  of  another,  who  voided  much 
blood  at  the  nose,  although  the  eva- 
cuations by  stool  were  moderately  re- 
gular. 

In  fine,  their  sedentary  life  ex- 
poses them  to  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
and  a manifold  redundancy  of  vicious 
humours.  But  all  sitting  tradesmen 
are  not  equally  exposed ; for  potters, 
weavers,  and  others,  who  exercise 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  the  whole 
body,  are  of  a healthier  constitution ; 
the  impurities  of  their  blood  being 
more  easily  discussed  by  that  motion. 
Weavers,  indeed,  frequently  com- 
plain of  a pain  in  the  loins,  which 
proceeds  from  the  violent  motion 
and  great  force  which  they  are  obliged 
to  use  in  weaving  coarse  cloths,  and 
that  which  is  made  of  hemp;  and  this 
piece  of  service  being  generally  allot- 
ed  to  women,  we  find,  that  those  who 
have  large  stomachs,  are  very  apt  to 
miscarry;  for  the  force  of  that  mo- 
tion jogs  the  foetus.  Our  country 
women  will,  however,  bear  a great 
deal  without  receiving  any  injury. 
It  is  observable,  that  not  only  weavers, 
but  all  sedentary  artificers  are  subject 
to  a pain  in  their  loins. 

We  cannot  see  what  preservatory 
cautions  can  be  given  to  these  trades- 
men, as  long  as  the  occasional  cause 
is  in  force,  and  necessity  obliges  them 
to  work  at  their  trade:  purging  in- 
deed in  spring  and  fall  will  prevent 
the  collection  of  so  great  a redun- 
dance of  humours,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  so  often  sick.  They  must  be 
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sure  to  exercise  their  bodies  on  holi- 
days, and  repair  the  damage  of  many 
days  sitting  by  exercise  at  their  leisure. 
When  they  are  actually  confined  to 
their  beds,  either  by  the  above-men- 
tioned or  any  other  disorders,  we 
must  endeavour  to  evacuate  the  hu- 
mours, and  have  a careful  eye  upon 
the  parts  which  are  most  affected  by 
their  business. 

Tailors  and  shoemakers  should  be 
carefully  attentive  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  When  an  idle  moment  occurs, 
to  walk  briskly,  jump,  dance,  &c. 

2.  Work  in  a place  that  is  not  ei- 
ther too  hot  or  too  cold. 

3.  Instead  of  going  to  sit  in  a pub- 
lic house,  they  should,  in  summer, 
adjourn  to  a field  and  play  at  quoits ; 
this  game  being  peculiarly  healthful 
to  sedentary  people:  and  in  winter 
dancing,  running,  or  walking. 

4.  They  should  not  lie  with  their 
heads  high. 

5.  Their  diet  should  contain  less 
of  flesh  meat,  than  tradesmen  who 
work  in  the  open  air. 

And  6.  They  should  take  two  or 
three  of  the  following  pills  occasion- 
ally, when  irregular  in  their  bowels : 

PILLS  FOR  SEDENTARY  PERSONS. 

Take  of  extract  of  rhubarb,  half  a 
drachm, 

Of  extract  of  colocynth,  a scruple, 
Of  scammony,  a scruple. 

Mix  and  make  into  fourteen  pills. 

As  tailors  are  subject  to  various  af- 
fections of  the  legs  from  constant  pres- 
sure upon  their  vessels,  they  should 
observe  to  rub  their  knees  and  hams 
well  on  rising  from  work ; and  if  shoe- 
makers feel  a numbness  in  the  thighs 
at  any  time,  they  should  also  rub  well 
the  same  parts.  Let  both  avoid  drink- 
ing much  water  as  well  as  much  spi- 
rits— a little  beer,  however,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 


DIRECTIONS  AND  CAUTIONS 
TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  BATHING. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BODY  RE- 
QUIRED. 

At  watering  places  it  is  too  com- 
mon a practice  for  bathers  to  walk 
slowly  along  the  sea-side,  lest  they 
should  become  heated;  and  even  re- 
posing, with  careful  solicitude,  on  the 
open  beach,  exposed  to  the  keen  blast 
until  they  are  cool  enough  to  bathe. 
Of  all  errors,  this  is  one  "of  the  most 
fatal;  and  it  were  better,  like  Falstaff, 
to  plunge  into  the  water  “ hissing 
hot,”  than  to  enfeeble  the  living  forces 
of  the  system  by  so  baneful  a piece 
of  caution.  A moderate  temperature 
is  necessary,  but  to  wait  until  the  body 
becomes  almost  chilly,  must  be  decid- 
edly injurious. 

SUITABLE  TIME 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  very 
early  in  the  morning,  after  the  invalid 
has  just  risen,  before  the  regular  ac- 
tions of  the  economy  have  resumed 
their  usual  force,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  resist,  with  suitable  energy,  the  chil- 
ling gale  from  the  sea,  or  the  more 
powerful  shock  of  immersion.  At 
five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
may  see  our  bathing  rooms  filled 
with  delicate  females,  or  debilitated 
men,  shivering  at  every  blast  which 
salutes  them  from  the  naked  beach, 
waiting  their  turn,  pale  with  anxiety 
and  cold,  to  quench  in  the  chilling 
flood  the  little  spark  of  vigour  that 
may  yet  remain  in  their  enfeebled 
frames.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  if 
patients  do  not  derive  benefit  in  such 
a depressed  state  of  the  energies  of 
body  and  mind;  nor  are  we  surprized 
at  injury  being  sustained  from  so  in- 
jurious a practice. 

The  evening  was  the  time  formerly 
chosen  for  taking  this  refreshing  exer- 
cise; and  at  the  close  of  the  day  we 
now  see  this  practice  attended  to  by 
the  youth  of  our  towns.  In  a state 
of  high  health  and  full  and  strong 
action  of  the  system,  it  is  indifferent 
at  what  time  of  the  day  bathing  is 
performed:  but  generally,  after  the 
employments  of  the  day,  weariness 
and  fatigue  are  induced,  the  excitabi- 
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lity  of  the  system  is  lessened,  and 
bathing,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  prove  prejudicial  to  health. — 
When,  however,  the  heat,  of  the  air 
is  oppressive,  and  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  ele- 
ments is  not  very  considerable,  bath- 
ing in  the  evening  may  be  attended 
to,  not  only  without  loss  of  vigour, 
but  even  with  a refreshing  and  bene- 
ficial effect.  The  night  will  pass 
agreeably,  and  cool  and  invigorating 
sleep,  with  soft  moist  skin,  will  be 
the  beneficial  consequences. 

It  is  certain  that  the  time  must,  in 
some  degree,  be  regulated  by  the  tide; 
but  several  periods  of  the  day  may  be 
selected,  before  or  after  high  water, 
when  bathing  may  be  very  pleasantly 
and  conveniently  practised,  and  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  the  water 
not  being  so  greatly  different  in  tem- 
perature from  the  atmosphere. 

The  sea,  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours,  when  the  sun  is  strongly  acting 
on  it,  will  acquire  a considerable  de- 
gree of  heat.  The  middle  of  the  day, 
however  strange  the  direction  may 
seem,  is,  from  the  best  analogy,  by 
far  the  most  suitable  period  for  sea 
bathing;  and  our  own  experience  ex- 
pressly confirms  the  theory — since  we 
have  generally  seen  more  decisive  and 
effectual  good  from  bathing  at  any 
hour  after  breakfast,  before  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  day. 

We  request  to  be  understood,  that 
this  advice  is  given  exclusively  to  the 
enfeebled  and  languid  valetudinarian. 
It  does  not  apply  to  those  whose  con- 
stitutional vigour  will  enable  them  to 
compensate  for  the  great  loss  of  vital 
warmth  necessarily  sustained  under 
other  circumstances.  Here,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
man  who  generally  enjoys  good  health 
must  submit  to  the  restrictions  impos- 
ed on  the  invalid,  if  he  has  committed 
any  excess  over  night:  a few  hours 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  such  cases  for 
nature  to  recruit  her  energies,  before 
bathing  is  attempted. 

These  remarks  are  not,  by  any 
means,  intended  as  a dissuasive  from 
early  rising — to  the  practice  of  which 
the  object  of  bathing  early  gives  a 


powerful  incentive.  We  think  it  an 
incumbent  duty  to  offer  our  most 
matured  opinions,  supporting  them 
by  the  best  arguments  we  can  adduce. 
Having  so  done,  we  believe  that  those 
who  are  solicitous  of  recovering  health 
will  not  despise  the  instructions  given, 
nor  dissipate  their  too  small  stock  of 
strength  in  the  enervating  indulgence 
of  lying  long  in  bed.  The  morning 
walk  will  be  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  employment  of  bathing:  the 
cool  air  of  the  morning  will  suitably 
prepare  the  body  for  the  impression 
of  the  greater  cold  of  the  bath. 

The  fine  glow  of  warmth,  and  at- 
tendant elasticity  of  mind,  consequent 
on  moderate  exercise  in  the  refreshing 
breeze,  will  be  the  surest  protection 
from  injury  in  bathing,  and  infuse  a 
confident  expectation  of  realizing  the 
fullest  benefit  from  the  remedy. 

BATHING  AFTER  A SLIGHT  REPAST 
ADVISED. 

Nothing  is  so  common  amongst 
mankind  as  to  run  into  extremities. — 
The  practice  of  bathing  after  full 
meals  is  so  obviously  improper,  that 
it  is  generally  avoided : but  to  escape 
this  error  it  is  not  necessary  that  bath- 
ing should  be  performed  after  the 
stomach  has  remained  some  hours  emp- 
ty, and  by  consequence  a languid  and 
exhausted  state  of  the  system  prevails. 

The  effect  of  bathing  in  a reple- 
nished state  of  the  alimentary  organs 
would  be  to  induce  a highly  danger- 
ous fulness  and  distention  of  the  ves- 
sels; but  it  certainly  seems  very  pro- 
per for  the  feeble  and  weak  to  take 
a slight  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  a 
little  chocolate  or  arrow-root,  or  some 
trifling  refection — liquid,  of  course, 
that  it  may  not  occasion  resistance — 
in  order  that  the  body  may  be  fitted 
to  renew  those  beneficial  movements 
of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken. 

TIME  IN  THE  BATH. 

Guides  and  other  attendants,  who 
are  in  health,  and  inured  to  the  prac- 
tice, may  remain  for  hours  uninjured 
in  the  water — but  this  insusceptibility 
is  only  to  be  acquired  by  habit. 

From  the  history  of  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  shipwrecked  in  the  river 
Mersey,  it  will  appear,  that  constant 
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immersion  is  iess  injurious  than  re- 
oeated  plunges. 

As  the  whole  benefit  may  be  ob- 
tained by  one  complete  submersion,  it 
is  safer  for  delicate  persons  to  content 
themselves  with  one  plunge,  until  they 
gradually  attain  the  power  of  remain- 
ing longer  immersed.  The  system 
sustains  less  injury  by  remaining  im- 
mersed a short  time,  than  by  repeated 
plunges. 

MODE  OF  BATHING. 

Here  three  things  appear  deserving 
attention : 

1.  The  preparation  of  undressing; 
which  should  be  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble, that  the  body  may  not  lose  its 
warmth.  A flannel  dress  is  useful,  to 
throw  over  the  body  until  the  mo- 
ment of  entering  the  water. 

2.  The  immersion  should  be  quick 
and  instantaneous,  if  possible.  The 
mode  of  throwing  the  body  into  the 
water  head-foremost,  if  practicable,  is 
to  be  preferred.  Without  inquiring 
largely  into  the  merits  of  this  method, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  on  en- 
tering the  water  slowly,  by  walking 
into  it,  the  feet  and  legs  receive  the 
first  impression  of  cold,  and  the  blood, 
which  retires  hastily  from  the  vessels 
of  those  parts,  is  propelled  into  the 
internal  organs;  and  of  these  the 
brain  receives  a large  proportion,  from 
which  serious  disorder  may  often  re- 
sult. Thus  is  simply  explained  those 
violent  head-aches,  giddiness,  and  in- 
digestion, which  frequently  succeed 
the  employment  of  the  cold  bath. — 
If  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  on  the 
first  attempts,  precludes  the  observ- 
ance of  this  rule ; let  the  body  sink 
down  into  the  water  quickly,  until, 
by  a proper  degree  of  stooping,  the 
whole  body  and  head  are  covered  by 
the  sea ; or  water  may  be  affused  over 
the  head  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  patient  makes  the  descent  into  the 
water. 

3.  Let  warm  clothing  be  instantly 
resumed  on  leaving  the  water.  It  has 
been  already  suggested,  that  the  loss 
of  vital  power  by  evaporation,  when 
the  body  is  exposed  wet  to  the  air, 
far  exceeds  that  from  the  cold  of  im- 
mersion. To  avoid  much  shivering, 


which  is  often  very  severe  in  deli- 
cate habits,  let  the  body  be  wrapped 
at  once  with  a loose  flannel  gown : 
the  salutary  glow  will  instantly  fol- 
low, and  the  absorbing  dress  will  re- 
move the  greatest  part  of  the  mois- 
ture from  the  skin.  The  usual  gar- 
ments should  be  immediately  resumed. 
The  invalid  should  never  return  to 
his  bed  after  bathing;  for  the  revived 
efforts  of  the  constitution  will  be 
made  in  excess,  and  the  copious  per- 
spiration, which  often  happens,  coun- 
teracts the  bracing  and  tonic  effects  of 
the  bath. 

EMPLOYMENTS  AFTER  BATHING. 

The  regenerated  warmth  and  the 
renovated  vital  movements  of  the  bo- 
dy, are  best  perpetuated  after  bathing, 
by  a moderate  degree  of  exercise.  A 
walk,  or  gestation  on  horseback  or  in 
a chaise,  will  prove  very  useful  in 
maintaining  and  prolonging  the  salu- 
tary efforts  of  the  constitution : but  it 
is  sufficiently  evident  that  these  exer- 
cises will  cease  to  be  beneficial  when 
they  induce  weariness  and  fatigue. — 
Exercise  in  the  sun  producing  much 
perspiration,  should  for  the  same  rea . 
son  be  avoided. 

REPETITION  OF  BATHING. 

It  is  a trite  but  tme  remark,  that 
things  which  are  in  themselves  salu- 
tary, become  baneful  in  excess.  Thus 
exercise,  in  a moderate  degree,  in- 
creases the  tone  of  the  system  and  aug- 
ments vigour;  but  in  excess,  it  en- 
feebles and  depresses  the  energies  of 
life.  The  frequency  of  cold  bathing 
must  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the 
medium,  and  on  the  constitution  of 
the  patient.  A bath,  not  much  colder 
than  the  external  air,  can  be  repeated 
oftener  with  safety  than  when  the  dif- 
ference of  the  sea  and  atmosphere  is 
relatively  greater.  Healthy  persons 
can  bear  more  frequent  immersion 
than  the  more  delicate;  but  it  is  not 
so  often  required  for  them.  If  (as  a 
general  rule)  bathing  be  employed 
every  other  day,  or  at  most  four  times 
in  a week,  all  the  advantages  which 
can  arise  from  the  use  of  the  cold  bath 
will  be  attained.  The  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  too  frequent  bathing  is  to  be 
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seen  in  boys,  who  delight  in  this  gra- 
tification, but  practise  it  oftener  than 
prudence  allows.  They  become  in  a 
short  time  emaciated  and  weak,  and 
suffer  from  irregularity  of  digestion; 
and  this  may  be  carried  to  a point, 
from  which  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  constitutional  powers  to  rally,  or 
recover  their  natural  force. 

ON  INURING  TO  THE  COLD  BATH. 
The  concussion  which  the  system 
receives  on  first  using  the  cold  bath, 
and  the  tumult  in  the  vital  actions 
which  often  remains  for  some  consi- 
derable time,  renders  the  direct  use  of 
the  cold  bath  (which  does  not  exceed 
65  deg.)  to  persons  of  irritable  habits, 
a source  of  great  danger  and  injury. 

It  is  an  established  law  of  nature, 
that  small  transitions  may  be  made 
without  hazard,  until  a great  derelic- 
tion of  our  usual  habits  may  be  al- 
lowed, without  perceiving  any  sensi- 
ble inconvenience.  The  practice  of 
encountering  abrupt  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  is  fraught 
with  the  utmost  peril  to  the  tender  and 
sensitive  frame. 

We  would  therefore  seriously  re- 
commend those,  for  whose  cases  cold 
bathing  is  applicable,  who  might  sus- 
tain injury  by  the  too  powerful  im- 
pression of  an  unaccustomed  exercise, 
to  commence  their  trials  in  a tepid 
bath,  the  heat  of  which  differs  but 
little  from  the  temperature  of  the 
blood;  and  by  diminishing  the  heat  a 
few  degrees  occasionally,  as  the  feel- 
ino-s  will  permit,  in  a short  time  the 
cold  bath  may  be  fearlessly  and  safely 
resorted  to. 

The  necessity  of  thus  attemperating 
the  medium  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bather  may  be  sometimes  dispensed 
with,  when  the  warmth  of  the  sea  ap 
proximates  nearer  to  that  of  the  body, 
and  by  observing  the  most  suitable 
period  of  the  day  for  employing  the 
bath. 

PROPER  PHYSIC  TO  BE  TAKEN  BE- 
FORE A COURSE  OF  BATHING. 

Take  of  the  extract  of  jalap,  and 
Of  the  extract  of  rhubarb,  each 
half  a scruple. 

Of  calomel,  2 grains. 


Mix, — and  make  into  four  pills ; take 
two  at  night,  and  two  in  three  nights 
after. 

Bathing  may  be  commenced  safely 
in  three  days  after  the  operations  of 
the  physic. 

< 

POPULAR  REMEDIES  EXA- 
MINED. 


FOR  WARTS. 

Oil  of  vitriol  rubbed  upon  the  parts. 

This  is  at  least  a clumsy  remedy, 
and  is  liable  to  do  mischief.  The 
following  means  never  fail  in  remov- 
ing warts: 

Take  a little  lapis  infemalis,  (infer- 
nal stone,)  and  rub  it,  moistened,  to 
the  parts ; then  bind  the  warts  with 
sticking  plaister,  and  leave  it  so  for 
three  or  four  days.  If  riot  quite  re- 
moved, another  application  will  suf- 
fice. 


FOR  BLACK  EYES. 

The  juice  of  the  root  of  the  herb 
called  Solomon’s  Seal,  or  briony  root, 
rubbed  on  the  discoloured  parts. 

This  is  a good  application,  after 
the  inflammation  is  gone,  and  a yel- 
lowness appears ; and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  juice  get  into  the 
eye;  but  it  should  by  no  means  be 
used  while  inflammation  exists. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SODA-WATER. 


Water,  10  pints 
Prepared  natron,  2 ounces 
In  half-pint  bottles. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS. 

Take  tartarized  soda,  2 drachms,  and 
Carbonate  of  soda,  2 scruples,  in 
one  paper 

Acid  of  tartar,  35  grains,  in  the 
other,  for  half  a pint  of  water. 

SODA  POWDERS. 

Take  carbonate  of  soda,  half  a drachm 
in  each  blue  paper 
Acid  of  tartar,  25  grains  in  each 
white  paper 
Water,  half  a pint 
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devided  into  two  tumblers  •,  into  one 
put  the  soda,  and  into  the  other  the 
acid  contained  in  their  respective  pa- 
pers: then  add  them  together,  and 
drink  during  the  effervescence:  a 
pleasant  cooling  beverage  in  summer. 


FRIENDLY  ADVICE  TO 
FEMALES, 

ON  COMPLAINTS  PECULIAR  TO 
THEIR  SEX, 


Besides  the  diseases  to  which  wo- 
men are  liable  in  common  with  men, 
their  sex  also  exposes  them  to  others 
peculiar  to  it,  and  which  depend  upon 
four  principal  sources:  which  are, 
their  periodical  illnesses,  their  preg- 
nancies, the  labours  in  child-birth,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  labours.  It 
is  not  the  present  design  to  treat  tech- 
nically on  each  of  the  diseases  aris- 
ing from  these  causes,  which  would 
require  a greater  extent  than  we  have 
proposed,  but  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  certain  general  directions  on 
these  four  heads. 

Nature,  who  intended  women  for 
the  increase  of  the  human  race,  and 
their  nourishment  at  the  breast,  has 
subjected  them  to  a periodical  change, 
which  constitutes  the  source  from 
whence  the  infant  is  afterwards  to  re- 
ceive his  nutrition  and  growth. 

This  generally  commences  between 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  eighteen.  Young 
maidens  before  this  period,  are  fre- 
quently, and  many  for  a long  time, 
in  a state  of  weakness,  attended  with 
various  complaints,  which  are  termed 
the  chlorosis,  or  green-sickness,  and 
obstructions  ; and  when  their  appear- 
ance is  extremely  slow  and  backward, 
it  occasions  very  grievous  and  some- 
times even  mortal  diseases.  Never- 
theless it  is  too  usual,  though  very 
improper,  to  ascribe  all  the  evils  to 
which  they  are  subject  at  this  term  of 
life,  solely  to  this  cause;  while  they 
really  often  result  from  a different 
cause,  of  which  the  obstructions  them- 
selves are  sometimes  only  the  effect ; 
and  this  is  the  natural,  and,  in  some 
degree,  even  necessary  feebleness  of 
the  sex.  The  fibres  of  women  which 
are  intended  to  be  relaxed  and  to  give 


way  when  they  are  unavoidably  ex- 
tended by  the  growth  of  the  child, 
and  its  enclosing  membranes,  (which 
frequently  arise  to  a very  considerable 
size,)  should  necessarily  be  less  stiff 
and  rigid,  less  strong,  and  more  lax 
and  yielding,  than  the  fibres  of  men. 
Hence  the  circulation  of  their  blood 
is  more  slow  and  languid  than  in  males ; 
their  blood  is  less  compact  and  dense, 
and  more  watery,  their  fluids  are 
more  liable  to  stagnate  in  their  different 
passages,  and  to  form  obstructions. 

The  disorders  to  which  such  a con- 
stitution subjects  them,  might  in 
some  measure  be  prevented,  by  assist- 
ing that  languor  or  feebleness  of  their 
natural  movement,  with  such  an  in- 
crease of  their  force  as  exercise  might 
contribute.  But  this  assistance,  which 
in  some  manner  is  more  necessary  for 
females  than  males,  they  are  partly 
deprived  of,  by  the  general  education 
and  habitude  of  the  sex ; as  they  are 
usually  employed  in  managing  house- 
hold business,  and  such  light  seden- 
tary work,  as  afford  them  less  exercise 
and  motion  than  the  more  active  oc- 
cupations of  men.  They  stir  about 
but  little,  whence  their  natural  ten- 
dency to  weakness  increases  from 
habit,  and  thence  becomes  morbid 
and  sickly.  Their  blood  circulates 
imperfectly  ; its  qualities  become  im- 
paired ; the  humours  tend  to  a very  ge- 
neral stagnation ; and  none  of  the  vital 
functions  are  completely  discharged. 

From  such  causes  and  circumstan- 
ces, they  begin  to  sink  into  a state  of 
weakness,  sometimes  while  they  are 
very  young,  and  many  years  before 
this  periodical  change  could  be  ex- 
pected. This  state  of  languor  dis- 
poses them  to  be  inactive;  a little 
exercise  soon  fatigues  them,  whence 
they  take  none  at  al-1.  It  might  prove 
a remedy,  and  even  effect  a cure,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  complaint ; but 
as  it  is  a remedy  that  is  painful  and 
disagreeable  to  them,  they  reject  it, 
and  thus  increase  their  disorders. 

Their  appetite  declines  with  the 
other  vital  functions,  and  gradually  be- 
comes still  less ; the  usual  salutary  kinds 
of  food  never  exciting  it : instead  of 
which,  they  indulge  themselves  in 
whimsical  cravings,  and  often  of  the 
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most  improper  substances  for  nutri- 
tion, which  entirely  impair  the  sto- 
mach with  its  digestive  functions,  and 
consequently  health  itself. 

But  sometimes,  after  the  duration 
of  this  state  for  a few  years,  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  their  monthly  illness  ap- 
proaches, which  however  make  not 
the  least  appearance,  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is,  that  their  health  is  too 
much  impaired  to  accomplish  this 
new  function,  at  a period  when  all 
the  others  are  so  languid:  and  the 
second  is,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  evacuations  themselves 
are  unnecessary ; since  their  final 
purpose  is  to  get  rid  of  (when  the 
sex  is  not  pregnant)  that  superfluous 
blood,  which  they  were  intended  to 
produce,  and  whose  retention  would 
be  unhealthy,  when  not  applied  to 
the  growth  of  the  foetus,  or  nou- 
rishment of  the  child:  and  this  su- 
perfluity of  blood  does  not  exist  in 
women,  who  have  been  long  in  a 
very  low  and  languishing  state. 

The  disorder,  however,  continues 
-to  increase,  as  every  one  daily 
must,  which  does  not  terminate. — 
This  increase  of  it  is  attributed  to 
the  suppression  or  non-appearance 
of  their  monthly  change,  which  is 
often  erroneous;  since  the  disorder 
is  not  always  owing  to  that  suppres- 
sion, which  is  often  the  effect  of  that 
distemperature.  This  is  so  true,  that 
even  when  the  change  happens,  if 
their  weakness  still  continues,  the 
patients  are  far  from  being  the  better 
for  it,  but  the  reverse.  Neither  is  it 
unusual  to  see  young  lads,  who  have 
received  from  nature,  and  from  their 
parents,  a sort  of  feminine  constitu- 
tion, education,  and  habitude,  in- 
fested with  much  the  same  symptoms, 
as  obstructed  young  women. 

Country  girls  who  are  generally 
more  accustomed  to  such  hardy  work 
and  exercise  as  country  men,  are  less 
subject  to  these  complaints,  than  wo- 
men who  live  in  cities. 

Let  people  then  be  careful  not  to 
deceive  themselves  on  this  important 
account;  since  all  the  complaints  of 
young  maidens  are  not  owing  to  the 
want  of  their  customs.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  there  are  some  of  them, 


who  are  really  afflicted  from  this 
cause.  For  instance,  when  a strong 
young  virgin  in  full  health,  who  is 
nearly  arrived  at  her  full  growth,  and 
who  manifestly  abounds  with  blood, 
does  not  obtain  this  change  at  the 
usual  time  of  life,  then,  indeed,  this 
superfluous  blood  is  the  fountain  of 
many  disorders,  and  more  violent 
ones  than  those,  which  result  from  the 
contrary  causes  already  mentioned. 

If  the  inactive  girls  of  the  city  are 
more  subject  to  the  obstructions, 
which  either  arise  from  the  weakness 
and  languor  we  have  formerly  taken 
notice  of,  or  which  accompany  it; 
country  girls  are  more  subject  to  com- 
plaints from  this  latter  cause  (too  great 
a retention)  than  women  who  live  in 
cities;  and  it  is  this  last  cause  that 
excites  those  singular  disorders,  which 
appear  so  supernatural  to  the  common 
people,  that  they  ascribe  them  to 
sorcery.  And  even  after  these  periodi- 
ca] changes  have  appeared,  it  is  known 
that  they  have  often  been  suppressed, 
without  the  least  unhealthy  conse- 
quence resulting  from  that  suppres- 
sion. They  are  often  suppressed,  in 
the  circumstances  mentioned  before, 
by  a continuance  of  the  disease,  which 
was  first  an  obstacle  or  retardment  to 
their  appearance;  and  in  other  cases, 
they  have  been  suppressed  by  other 
causes,  such  as  cold,  moisture,  violent 
fear,  any  very  strong  passion ; by  too 
chilly  a course  of  diet,  with  indiges- 
tion; or  too  hot  and  irritating  diet; 
by  drinks  cooled  with  ice,  by  exercise 
too  long  continued,  and  by  unusual 
watching.  The  symptoms,  occasion- 
ed by  such  suppressions,  are  some- 
times more  violent  than  those,  which 
preceded  the  first  appearance  of  the 
change. 

The  great  facility  with  which  this 
evacuation  may  be  suppressed,  dimi- 
nished, or  disordered,  by  the  causes 
already  assigned;  the  terrible  evils 
which  are  the  consequences  of  such 
interruptions  and  irregularities  of  them ; 
seem  to  us  very  cogent  reasons  to  en- 
gage the  sex  to  use  all  possible  care, 
in  every  respect,  to  preserve  the  re- 
gularity of  them;  by  avoiding,  during 
their  approach  and  continuance,  every 
cause  that  may  prevent  or  lessen  them. 
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Would  they  be  thoroughly  persuaded, 
not  solely  by  our  advice,  but  by  that 
of  their  mothers,  their  relations,  their 
friends,  and  by  their  own  experience, 
of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  be 
very  attentive  to  themselves,  at  those 
critical  times,  there  is  not  one  wo- 
man, who  from  the  first  to  the  very 
last  appearance  of  them,  would  not 
conduct  herself  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous regularity. 

Their  demeanour,  in  these  circum- 
stances, very  fundamentally  interests 
their  own  health,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  children ; and  consequently  their 
cwn  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
husbands  and  families. 

The  younger  and  more  delicate  they 
are,  caution  becomes  the  more  neces- 
sary for  them.  We  are  very  sensible 
a strong  country  girl  is  too  negligent 
in  regulating  herself  at  those  critical 
seasons,  and  sometimes  without  any 
ill  consequence ; but  at  another  time 
she  may  suffer  severely  for  it;  and 
we  could  produce  a long  list  of  many, 
who,  by  their  imprudence  on  such  oc- 
casions, have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  most  terrible  condition. 

Besides  the  caution  with  which  fe- 
males should  avoid  these  general 
causes,  just  mentioned,  every  person 
ought  to  remember  what  has  most 
particularly  disagreed  with  her  during 
that  term,  and  for  ever  constantly  to 
reject  it. 

There  are  many  women  whose 
changes  visit  them  without  the  slight- 
est impeachment  of  their  health:  others 
are  sensibly  disordered  on  every  re- 
turn of  them ; and  to  others  again  they 
are  very  tormenting,  by  the  violent 
cholics,  of  a longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, which  precede  or  accompany 
them.  These  violent  attacks  often 
last  but  some  minutes,  and  others 
continue  several  hours.  Nay,  some 
indeed  persist  for  many  days,  attend- 
ed with  vomiting,  fainting,  and  con- 
vulsions from  excessive  pain;  with 
vomiting  of  blood;  bleedings  from  the 
nose,  &c.  which,  in  short,  bring  them 
to  the  very  jaws  of  death.  So  very 
dangerous  a situation  requires  the 
closest  attention : though,  as  it  results 
from  several  and  frequently  very  op- 


posite causes,  it  is  impossible,  within 
the  present  plan,  to  direct  the  treat- 
ment that  may  be  proper  for  each  in- 
dividual. Some  women  have  the  un- 
happiness to  be  subject  to  these  symp- 
toms every  month,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance, to  the  final  termination  of 
these  affections,  except  proper  reme- 
dies and  regimen,  and  sometimes  a 
happy  child-birth,  remove  them.— 
Others  complain  but  now  and  then, 
every  second,  third,  or  fourth  month; 
and  there  are  some  again,  who  having 
suffered  very  severely  during  the  first 
months  or  years,  after  their  first  erup- 
tions, suffer  no  more  afterwards.  A 
fourth  number,  after  having  had  their 
changes  for  a long  time,  without  the 
least  complaint,  find  themselves  af- 
flicted with  cruel  pains,  at  every  re- 
turn of  them;  if  by  imprudence,  or 
some  inevitable  fatality,  they  have  in- 
curred any  cause,  that  has  suppressed, 
diminished,  or  delayed  them.  This 
consideration  ought  to  suggest  a pro- 
per caution  even  to  such,  as  generally 
undergo  these  discharges  without  pain 
or  complaint:  since  all  may  be  as- 
sured, that  though  they  suffer  no  sen- 
sible disorder  at  that  time,  they  are 
nevertheless  more  delicate,  more  im- 
pressible by  extraneous  substances; 
more  easily  affected  by  the  passions 
of  the  mind;  and  have  also  weaker 
stomachs  at  these  particular  periods. 

These  discharges  may  also  be  some- 
times too  profuse  in  quantity,  in  which 
case  the  patients  become  obnoxious  to 
very  grievous  maladies ; in  the  discus- 
sion of  which  -we  shall  not  enter  here, 
as  they  are  much  less  frequent  than 
those,  arising  from  a suppression  of 
them.  Besides  which,  in  such  cases, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  directions 
we  shall  give  hereafter,  when  we  treat 
of  the  quantity  of  blood,  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  lose  during  the 
course  of  gravidation  or  pregnancy. 

Finally,  even  when  they  are  the 
most  regular,  after  their  continuance 
for  a pretty  certain  number  of  years, 
(rarely  exceeding  thirty-five)  they 
go  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  neces- 
sarily, between  the  age  of  forty-five 
and  fifty ; sometimes  even  sooner,  but 
seldom  continuing  longer;  and  this 
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crisis  of  their  ceasing  is  generally  a 
very  troublesome,  and  often  a very 
dangerous  one,  for  the  sex. 

The  evils  mentioned  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  avoiding  the  causes  pro- 
ducing them ; and, 

1.  By  obliging  young  maidens 
to  use  considerable  exercise;  especi- 
ally as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  approach  of  this 
disorder,  the  chlorosis,  or  green  sick- 
ness. 

2.  By  watching  them  carefully,  that 
they  eat  nothing  unwholesome  or  im- 
proper; as  there  are  scarcely  any  na- 
tural substances,  even  among  such  as 
are  most  improper  for  them,  and  the 
most  distasteful,  which  have  not  some- 
times been  the  objects  of  their  sickly, 
their  unaccountable  cravings.  Fat 
aliments,  pastry,  farinaceous  or  mealy, 
and  sour  and  watery  foods,  are  perni- 
cious to  them.  Herb-teas,  which  are 
frequently  directed  as  a medicine  for 
them,  are  sufficient  to  throw  them  into 
the  disorder,  by  increasing  that  relaxa- 
tion of  their  fibres,  which  is  a princi- 
pal cause  of  it.  If  they  must  drink 
any  such  infusions,  as  medicated 
drinks,  let  them  be  taken  cold:  but 
the  best  drink  for  them  is  water,  in 
which  red  hot  iron  has  been  extin- 
guished. 

3.  They  must  avoid  hot  sharp  me- 
dicines, and  such  as  are  solely  intend- 
ed to  force  nature,  which  are  frequently 
attended  with  very  pernicious  conse- 
quences, and  never  do  any  good : and 
they  are  still  the  more  hurtful,  as  the 
patient  is  the  younger. 

4.  If  the  malady  increase,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  them  some  re- 
medies; but  these  should  not  be  purges, 
nor  consist  of  diluters,  and  decoctions 
of  herbs,  of  salts,  and  a heap  of  other 
useless  and  noxious  ingredients;  but 
they  should  take  filings  of  iron,  which 
is  the  most  certain  remedy  in  such 
cases.  These  filings  should  be  of  true 
simple  iron,  and  not  from  steel ; and 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
rusty,  in  which  state  it  has  very  little 
effect. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  distemper, 
and  to  young  girls,  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  twenty  grains  daily,  enjoining 


due  exercise,  and  a suitable  diet. 
When  it  prevails  in  a more  severe 
degree,  and  the  patient  is  not  so 
young,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  may 
be  safely  ventured  on : certain  bitters 
or  aromatics  may  be  advantageously 
joined  to  the  filings.  The  following 
constitute  the  most  effectual  remedies 
for  this  complaint,  to  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  powder,  of  vinous  infusion, 
or  of  electuary. 

No.  1. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron,  not  the  least 
rusty,  an  ounce; 

Of  anniseeds,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce. 

After  rubbing  them  well  together, 
divide  into  twenty-four  parts,  one 
of  which  take  three  times  a day,  an 
hour  before  eating. 

No.  2. 

Take  of  sound  iron,  two  ounces; 

Of  leaves  of  rue  and  white  hore- 
hound,  one  handful  each : 

Of  black  hellebore  root,  one 
quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Infuse  the  whole  in  three  pints  of  wine, 
kept  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
placed  so  as  to  be  always  kept  hot, 
and  to  remain  twenty-four  hours; 
shaking  well  four  or  five  times;  then 
let  it  settle  and  strain  it. 

The  dose  is  one  small  cup,  three 
times  a day,  an  hour  before  eating. 

No.  3. 

Take  of  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces; 

Of  rue  leaves  and  anniseed,  each, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Add  to  them  a sufficient  quantity 
of  honey  to  make  it  of  good  con- 
sistence. 

Dose,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce, 
three  times  a day. 

When  there  is  a just  indica- 
tion to  bring  down  the  discharge, 
the  vinous  infusion,  (No.  2.)  must 
be  given,  and  generally  succeeds: 
but  we  must  again  repeat,  (as  it  should 
carefully  be  considered,)  that  the 
stoppage  or  obstruction  of  this  dis- 
charge is  frequently  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  this  disease;  and  that 
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there  should  be  no  attempt  to  force 
it  down,  which,  in  such  a case,  may 
sometimes  prove  more  hurtful  than 
beneficial;  since  it  would  naturally 
return  of  its  own  accord,  on  the 
recovery  and  with  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  as  their  return  should 
follow  that  of  perfect  health,  and 
neither  can  precede  health,  nor  in- 
troduce it.  We  must  here  repeat, 
the  metre  strongly,  in  order  to  in- 
culcate so  important  a point,  that  in 
females  who  have  been  long  ill  and 
languid,  our  endeavours  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  restoring  the  patient’s 
health  and  strength , and  not  to  the 
forcing  down  the  usual  changes,  which 
is  a very  pernicious  practice.  These 
will  return  of  course,  if  the  patient 
is  of  proper  age,  as  she  grows  better. 

There  are  some  cases  particularly, 
in  which  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  use  hot  and  active  medi- 
cines, such  cases,  for  instance,  as  are 
attended  with  some  degree  of  fever, 
a frequent  coughing,  a haemorrhage 
or  bleeding,  with  great  leanness  and 
considerable  thirst:  all  which  com- 
plaints should  be  removed,  before 
any  medicines  are  given  to  force  this 
evacuation,  which  many  very  igno- 
rantly imagine  cures  all  other  female 
disorders;  an  error,  that  has  occasion- 
ed the  premature  loss  of  many  wo- 
men’s lives. 

While  the  patient  is  under  a course 
of  these  medicines,  she  should  not 
take  any  of  those  we  have  forbidden 
above,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  should 
also  be  furthered  with  proper  exercise. 
That  in  a carriage  is  very  healthy; 
dancing  is  so  too,  provided  it  be  not 
extended  to  an  excess.  In  case  of  a 
relapse  in  these  disorders,  the  patient 
is  to  be  treated,  as  if  it  were  an 
original  attack. 

The  other  sort  of  obstructions  des- 
cribed, require  very  different  treat- 
ment. Bleeding,  which  is  hurtful  in 
the  former  sort,  and  the  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  which,  has  thrown  several 
young  women  into  irrecoverable 
weaknesses,  has  often  removed  this 
latter  species,  as  it  were,  in  a moment. 
Bathing  of  the  feet,  and  taking  a 
little  nitre  in  whey,  have  frequently 
succeeded:  but  at  other  times  it  is 


necessary  to  accommodate  the  reme- 
dies and  the  method  to  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  to  judge  of  it  from 
its  own  peculiar  circumstances  - and 
appearances. 

When  these  evacuations  naturally 
cease  through  age,  if  they  stop  sud- 
denly and  all  at  once,  and  had  for- 
merly flowed  very  largely,  bleeding 
must, 

1.  Necessarily  be  directed,  and  re- 
peated every  six,  every  four,  or  even 
every  three  months. 

2.  The  usual  quantity  of  food 
should  be  somewhat  diminished,  es- 
pecially of  flesh,  of  eggs,  and  of 
strong  drink. 

3.  Exercise  should  be  increased. 

4.  The  patient  should  frequently 
take,  in  a morning,  fasting,  twenty 
grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  which  is 
very  beneficial  in  such  cases;  as  it 
moderately  increases  the  natural  ex- 
cretions by  stool,  urine,  and  perspi- 
ration ; and  thence  lessens  that  quan- 
tity of  blood,  which  would  otherwise 
superabound. 

Nevertheless,  should  this  total  ces- 
sation of  the  monthly  change  be 
preceded  by,  or  attended  with,  any 
extraordinary  loss  of  blood,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  bleeding  is  not 
so  necessary;  but  the  regimen  and 
powder  just  directed  are  very  much 
so;  to  which  the  following  purge 
should  now  and  then  be  joined,  at 
moderate  intervals:  — 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  pulp  of  tama- 
rinds; 

Half  a drachm  of  nitre; 

Four  ounces  of  water. — Boil  for 
a minute,  and  add  two  ounces  ol 
manna  — Then  strain. 

The  use  of  astringent  medicines  at 
this  critical  time  might  dispose  the 
patient  to  a cancer  of  the  womb. 

Many  women  die  about  this  age, 
as  it  is  but  too  easy  a matter  to 
injure  them  then;  a circumstance 
that  should  make  them  very  cau- 
tious and  prudent  in  the  medicines 
they  use.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  their  consti- 
tutions alter  for  the  better,  after  this 
critical  time  of  life;  their  fibres  grow 
stronger;  they  find  themselves  sen- 
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sibly  mor  hearty  and  hardy;  many 
former  slight  infirmities  disappear,  and 
they  enjoy  a healthy  and  happy  old 
age.  We  have  known  several  who 
threw  away  their  spectacles  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  or  fifty-three,  which  they 
had  used  five  or  six  years  before. 

The  regimen  we  have  just  directed, 
the  powder  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the 
potion  of  tamarinds,  agree  very  well  in 
almost  all  inveterate  discharges  (we 
speak  of  the  female  peasantry)  at 
whatever  time  of  life. 


ADVICE  ON  THE  MANAGE. 
MENT  OF  THE  TEETH, 

TO  PROMOTE  THEIR  PRESERVATION 
AND  BEAUTY 

The  first  and  most  important  ob- 
ject is  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  the  only  preventive  of  disease.  Of 
the  various  causes  of  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  we  have  found  that  the  greater 
part,  as  enumerated  by  writers,  are 
merely  theoretical,  and  are  built  on 
no  solid  facts.  The  only  true  cause  of 
all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble, is  the  contact  of  the  accumulation, 
and  the  action  of  that  matter  upon 
them,  which  forms  the  relics  of  our 
food  and  beverage,  and  which  ope- 
rates by  undergoing  the  putrefactive 
process,  as  a deleterious  poison  or  cor- 
roding agent  to  their  structure. 

Where  the  teeth  are  kept  clean  and 
free  from  such  matter,  no  disease  will 
ever  arise.  Their  structure  will  equally 
stand  against  the  summer’s  heat,  and 
winter’s  cold ; against  the  changes  of 
climate,  the  variations  of  diet,  and 
even  the  diseases  to  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  may  be  constitu- 
tionally subject. 

This  being  the  case,  the  means  of 
prevention  are  clear  and  simple ; 
namely,  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
matter  which  injures  their  substance ; 
and  it  is  in  the  mode  of  cleaning  them, 
that  the  whole  secret  of  avoiding  dis- 
eases consists. 

The  means  commonly  resorted  to,' 
are  the  use  of  the  brush,  joined  with 
the  friction  of  tooth  powder ; but, 
that  both  brushes  and  dentrifrices,  as 
they  are  at  present  used,  however  in- 


geniously contrived  or  often  employed 
are  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ef- 
fectually cleansing,  is  obvious  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  teeth  and  gums 
are  still  left  in  a diseased  state. — 
Tooth  powders  being  generally  com- 
posed of  acid  ingredients,  are  evidently 
hurtful,  by  their  chemical  agency. 

The  brushes  and  powders  are  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  outside  only  of  the 
teeth;  and  to  shew  the  injury  of  these 
applications,  we  shall  make  ‘some  ob- 
servations on  their  composition  and 
nature.  The  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  from  its  peculiar  and  well 
known  property,  of  giving  a beautiful 
white  appearance  to  the  teeth,  forms  a 
principal  ingredient  in  all  those  ruin- 
ous compositions,  sold  under  the  title 
of  tinctures,  or  pastes.  In  tinctures 
and  lotions,  it  is  combined  with  some 
spirituous  or  watery  infusion,  of  an 
aromatic  nature,  variously  coloured 
and  scented,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  composer.  In  the  paste  it  is 
united  with  some  gritty  powder,  to 
which  a light  vegetable  matter  is 
added,  when  the  whole  is  made  of  a 
proper  consistence  with  honey,  or 
other  glutinous  substance.  The  pow- 
ders, also,  not  admitting  the  acid  in 
its  natural  form,  have  corrosive  salts 
substituted,  such  as  cream  of  tartar, 
alum,  &c.  &c.  united  with  powder, 
which  often  consists  of  brick-dust, 
blended  with  some  other  ingredient, 
to  colour  and  conceal  it.  But,  besides 
these  compositions,  which  are  expressly 
sold  for  the  purpose,  many  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  substances  at  their  own 
option  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  without 
having  recourse  to  these  advertised 
specifics.  Of  this  kind,  soot  is  one ; to 
which  we  see  no  other  objection,  than 
that  it  is  a dirty,  disagreeable,  mid  in- 
delicate substance.  Its  use  has,  per- 
haps, arisen  from  the  observation, 
that  chimney  sweepers  have  white 
teeth.  This  is  generally  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality;  when  ex- 
amined it  is  found  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  contrast  of  the  face  with  the 
natural  colour  of  the  teeth.  Another 
substance  in  much  greater  use  of  late 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
teeth,  is  charcoal  pulverized ; but 
highly  as  it  is  celebrated  for  its  antisep- 
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tic  qualities,  is  is  very  improper  as  a 
dentifrice;  for,  however  fine  may  be 
the  powder  to  which  it  is  reduced, 
every  chemist  knows,  that  the  sub- 
stance continues  perfectly  insoluble. — 
The  finer  indeed  it  is  pulverized,  the 
easier  is  the  admission  it  finds  between 
the  teeth  and  gums,  where  its  insinua- 
tion, like  every  other  extraneous  mat- 
ter, is  a perpetual  source  of  irritation 
and  disease ; and  its  constant  friction 
may  injure  the  health  and  beauty  of 
the' gums ; its  effect  also,  as  a purifier 
of  the  breath,  is  very  transient. — 
Dentifrices  similar  to  charcoal,  are 
formed  by  the  burning  of  bread,  leather, 
beetle  nut,  peruvian  bark,  &c. ; in  their 
effects,  however,  they  all  differ  little 
from  common  charcoal;  gunpowder 
and  iron  rust,  is  another  composition 
in  use,  but  it  owes  its  quality  entirely 
to  the  charcoal,  as  the  nitre  it  contains 
is  in  too  small  a quantity  to  be  of  any 
use.  Prepared  alum  is  another  sub- 
stance used  for  the  same  purpose ; but, 
being  a combination  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  clay,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  teeth,  it  undergoes  a decom- 
position, and  they  are  consequently 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid. — 
The  same  injury  arises  from  the  use  of 
cream  of  tartar,  which,  though  it 
whitens  the  teeth,  acts  powerfully  on 
the  enamel. 

The  best  dentifrice  that  can  be  used, 
is  common  table  salt;  it  is  perfectly 
innocent,  as  it  completely  dissolves  in 
the  saliva,  and  produces  all  the  fric- 
tion that  is  necessary  for  cleansing  the 
teeth.  Nitre,  is  also  a valuable  appli 
cation,  both  as  it  reduces  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  gums,  and  removes  the 
tough  viscid  slime,  which  is  then  apt 
to  collect  in  the  mouth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
give  some  directions  for  cleaning  the 
teeth,  adapted  to  the  varieties  of  age. 

In  childhood,  before  the  loss  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  the  mouth  should  be 
regularly  cleaned  every  evening,  the 
relics  of  the  food,  which  have  been  all 
the  day  accumulating,  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  committing  their  ravages 
during  the  night;  and  the  habit  of 
cleanliness  will  become  fixed,  from 
being  so  essentially  connected  with 
personal  comfort.  The  brush  should 


at  first  be  but  gently  applied,  and  then 
particular  care  taken  to  pass  a waxed 
silk  in  the  interstices,  and  round  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  where  lodgements 
of  the  food  (the  causes  of  disease)  are 
usually  formed.  Warm  water  is  al- 
ways preferable  to  cold  for  cleaning 
the  mouth,  from  its  being  abetter  sol- 
vent of  the  usual  articles  of  their  diet. 
But  when  the  permanent  teeth  begin 
to  make  their  appearances,  then  is  the 
time  that  the  greatest  attention  to 
cleanliness  is  particularly  necessary. 

It  is  a common  practice  with  most 
people  after  meals,  to  make  use  of  a 
tooth-pick,  to  remove  whatever  may 
be  lodged  between  the  teeth.  This 
practice,  however,  is  highly  to  be  re- 
probated ; the  constant  use  of  a tooth- 
pick cannot  fail  to  make  improper 
openings  between  the  teeth  ; and 
when  once  that  part  of  the  gum 
which  forms  the  arch,  is  removed 
from  their  interstices,  a small  hollow 
is  made  for  the  reception  of  accumulat- 
ing matter,  which,  if  neglected  to  be 
removed,  will,  from  its  immediate  ac- 
tion On  the  bone,  rapidly  excavate  a 
tooth,  and  produce  early  pain,  that 
would  never  have  existed,  but  for  the 
use  of  so  improper  an  instrument. 

Some  popular  writers  have  objected 
entirely  to  the  use  of  hard  brushes, 
and  considered  the  finger  as  sufficient 
for  cleaning  the  teeth,  on  account  of 
its  soft  pliancy,  and  the  gentle  rough, 
ness  of  its  papillary  vessels.  But,  if 
this  were  sufficient,  the  tongue  would 
answer  yet  better;  for  its  papillary 
vessels  are  still  more  numerous,  and 
it  possesses  also  greater  sensibility, 
softness,  and  pliancy;  yet,  with  all 
these  advantages,  it  does  not  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  tartar,  which  is 
always  more  abundant  on  the  inside 
of  the  teeth,  where  the  action  of  the 
tongue  is  most  powerful.  The  same 
objection  may  be  applied  to  cleaning 
the  teeth  with  a cloth,  which,  though 
it  may  partially  remove  what  is  on  the 
surface,  cannot,  from  their  inaccessible 
situation,  act  on  those  parts  that  it  is 
of  the  most  importance  should  be  kept 
clean. 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  gums 
cannot  be  preserved  in  a healthy  state, 
unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  daily 
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friction  of  the  brush.  This,  however, 
is  a mistaken  opinion ; and,  indeed, 
if  the  friction  is  constantly  applied  in 
a perpendicular  direction,  it  will,  by 
forcing  them  from  the  teeth,  be  highly 
injurious.  . If  the  gums  are  actually 
diseased,  the  application  of  a compo- 
sition of  salt  and  alum,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  of  the  latter  to  four  of  the 
former,  either  in  a state  of  solution,  or 
used  as  a powder,  will,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  effect  a tem- 
porary cure ; when,  if  the  tartar  is  im 
mediately  removed,  and  the  interstices 
of  the  teeth  kept  clean,  no  other 
means  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
perfectly  pure  and  wholesome  for  the 
remainder  of  life. 


DOMESTIC  ADVICE  ON  THE 
TEETH. 

It  is  a fact  well  known,  and  which 
every  one’s  experience  daily  confirms, 
that  few  persons  pass  through  life, 
without  more  or  less  inconvenience 
from  diseases  of  the  teeth.  In  infancy, 
we  have  seen  that  their  formation  and 
growth  is  the  source  of  great  and  con- 
stant anxiety  to  the  fond  parent ; and 
that  they  produce  deviations  from 
health,  which  often  continue  for  the 
remainder  of  life ; for,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, constitutional  diseases  are  called 
into  action  by  the  irritation  of  denti- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained dormant. 

But  that  period  of  childhood  at 
which  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to 
shed,  is  the  critical  time  that  calls  for 
the  attention  of  parents : for,  by  ne- 
glect at  that  time,  irregularities  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  apt  to  arise,  which 
might  easily  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  care,  and  a due  attention  to 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth. 

The  chief  deformities  produced  by 
irregular  teeth,  are  the  rabbit  mouth, 
and  the  projecting  chin.  ( See  Plate.) 
But  these  and  all  other  defects,  may 
be  prevented  by  timely  attention. 

The  rabbit  mouth  is  caused  by  a 
preternatural  projection  of  the  front 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  accompanied 
by  a deformed  irregularity  in  their 
arrangement. 

The  projecting  chin  chiefly  arises 
from  a casual  irregularity  in  the  pro- 


trusion of  the  front  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw,  which  assumes  an  unnatural  pro- 
jection, while  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
do  not  advance  sufficiently  forward, 
the  direction  of  their  points  when  in 
contact  being  contrary  to  what  nature 
intended ; for  the  incisores  of  the  up- 
per jaw  are  within,  or  on  the  inside  of 
those  of  the  under,  instead  of  standing 
out  beyond  them. 

In  proportion  as  the  teeth  grow, 
the  deformity  becomes  increased  and 
more  conspicuous;  and  so  disagree- 
able is  it,  that  physiognomists  have 
attached  to  it  a brutal  disposition. 

This  instance  is  sufficient  to  shew, 
how  much  depends  on  domestic  atten- 
tion ; for  teeth  that  are  too  prominent 
or  irregular,  can  always,  by  pressure 
made  at  an  early  period,  be  brought 
into  their  proper  arrangement ; so  that 
it  is  not  the  means  of  cure  that  are 
wanting,  but  inclination  in  those  con- 
cerned to  apply  them.  That  disagree- 
able appearance  termed  the  rabbit 
mouth,  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
dentist  to  rectify ; and  what  parent, 
who  has  a regard  for  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  their  offspring,  would  al- 
low such  a deformity  to  exist? 

It  is  a truth,  which  most  persons 
will  admit,  that  before  they  have  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  maturity,  disease 
has  commenced  in  their  second  or 
permanent  teeth ; and  it  is  for  this 
reason  they  are  induced  to  believe 
that  the  teeth  are  more  easily  destruc- 
tible than  the  rest  of  the  frame. 

But  this,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  is  a gross  mistake;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  commencement 
of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  arises  from 
a want  of  that  early  and  habitual 
cleanliness,  which  is  the  only  means, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  of 
preserving  them. 

This  we  have  seen  confirmed  in  the 
cases  of  the  African  and  Indian,  who, 
from  constant  care,  preserve  their  teeth 
in  perfect  health. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  required  to 
render  this  part  of  the  human  struc- 
ture less  destructible  than  any  other, 
but  the  same  attention,  which,  from 
personal  delicacy  and  fashion,  is  paid 
to  cleanliness  of  the  face  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair. 
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Nor  should  the  teeth  themselves  be 
the  only  objects  of  care,  the  gums,  or 
envelope  which  surrounds  them,  de- 
mand equal  attention ; and  the  cha- 
racter of  a healthy  state  of  the  gums 
should  be  known  to  every  mother. — 
These  characters  are— a vermillion,  or 
red  colour— a close  texture — their 
firmly  embracing  the  necks  of  the 
teeth — and  the  gum  forming  projec- 
tions in  every  interstice,  and  receding 
in  front,  so  as  to  surround  each  tooth 
In  the  form  of  a small  arch. 

Where  the  gums,  on  the  contrary, 
are  pale  and  rough,  their  texture  loose 
and  flabby,  and  no  adhesion  takes 
place  to  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which 
are  partly  laid  bare,  it  is  but  too  ap- 
parent, that  want  of  cleanliness  and 
neglect  have  long  existed,  and  disease 
of  the  teeth  must  already  have  occur- 
red, or  will  soon  follow. 

To  guard  against  this  state,  the 
early  management  of  the  teeth  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  mother.  As  soon  as 
the  child  is  weaned,  the  task  of  clean- 
ing the  teeth  should  commence ; every 
night  and  morning  the  mouth  of  the 
child  should  be  washed,  or  rinsed  out 
with  warm  water,  the  tongue  wiped 
clean  with  a cloth,  the  teeth  gently 
brushed,  and  a waxed  thread  passed 
between  them.  This  practice,  so 
healthy  and  so  conducive  to  comfort, 
will  not  only  prevent  all  disease  of  the 
teeth  and  gums,  but  will  also  extend 
its  beneficial  effects  in  promoting  the 
absorption  of  the  fangs,  and  securing 
a regular  arrangement  to  the  future 
set. 

Children,  under  such  management, 
will  be  less  subject  to  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, and  sore  throat,  by  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  proceeding 
in  a regular  and  uninterrupted  man- 
ner. 

There  is  nothing  which,  in  an  after 
period,  is  so  destructive  to  the  health 
of  teeth  as  the  use  of  tooth-picks. — 
They  are  usually  formed  of  hard  ma- 
terials, and  their  insinuation  between 
the  teeth  detaches  the  gums  from  their 
adhesion ; and  by  laying  the  necks  of 
the  teeth  bare,  hollows  or  cavities  are 
formed  which  afford  lodgements  for 
the  food,  and  proves  a certain  source 
of  disease,  and  the  commencement  of 


rotteimess.  The  natural  character  of  the 
gum  is  thus  destroyed,  their  arched 
appearance  vanishes  and  becomes  flat, 
and  inflammation  succeeds. 

The  use,  therefore,  of  tooth-picks  is 
to  be  strongly  condemned,  whatever 
their  form,  or  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  are  as  improper 
for  children  as  for  adults.  When  a 
pin  is  substituted,  it  is  even  more  in- 
jurious than  any  other  substance ; for, 
by  the  wounds  it  makes,  if  the  teeth 
are  neglected,  and  tartar  is  allowed  to 
accumulate,  a putrid  matter  is  ino- 
culatedinto  the  gum,  which  renders 
it  unhealthy  and  diseased. 

We  have  already  recommended  the 
tongues  of  children  to  be  cleaned  with 
a towel,  the  same  should  be  continued 
at  every  period  of  life,  instead  of  the 
common  instruments,  termed  tongue- 
scrapers,  from  the  frequent  use  of 
which,  and  their  mechanical  operation 
on  this  part,  which  naturally  possesses 
great  sensibility,  much  irritation  is  ex- 
cited, and  the  organ  becomes  gradually 
injured,  which  lessens  the  powers  of 
feeling,  and  thus  destroys  in  a certain 
degree  the  sense  of  taste. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  tooth  powders, 
though  so  much  recommended,  to  be 
regarded  in  a more  favourable  light.— 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, by  acting  on  the  periosteum, 
they  detach  and  destroy  that  part  of  it 
which  immediately  surrounds  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  and  thus  occasions 
the  loss  of  this  useful  and  ornamental 
part  of  the  human  structure. 

The  same  objection  applies  even  to 
the  constant  use  of  tooth  brushes,  unless 
properly  adapted  to  the  corresponding 
dimensions  of  the  teeth.  This  is  a sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance,  and  has 
never  been  sufficiently  or  scientifically 
reflected  on  by  dentists,  consequently 
the  rules  they  have  laid  down  for  their 
use,  have  been  highly  erroneous,  and 
often  attended  with  injury,  instead  of 
answering  any  beneficial  effect.  It  is 
clearly  intended  thsrt  a brush  should 
only  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
teeth,  in  order  to  remove  tartar  or 
other  accumulation,  but  if  it  is  made 
of  such  a size  as  to  proceed  further,  it 
rubs  upon  the  periosteum  or  investing 
membrane  of  the  teeth  ; and  thus,  if 
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daily  used,  cannot  fail  to  destroy  it, 
and  the  sooner  if  armed  with  tooth 
powder.  This  will  shew  the  necessity 
for  every  person  making  a choice  of  a 
particular  tooth  brush  for  himself,  se- 
lecting it  according  to  the  size  of  his 
teeth. 

When  children  begin  to  shed  their 
teeth,  if  irregularities  form  in  their  ar- 
rangement by  over-lapping  each  other, 
a frequent  inspection  should  take 
place : for  all  deformity  can  at  that  time 
easily  be  rectified,  nor  indeed  is  a cure 
of  any  deformity  to  be  despaired  of 
under  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  bringing 
irregular  teeth  into  their  proper  situa- 
tion, it  should  be  always  prefer- 
able to  extract  one  tooth,  in  order  to 
give  room  for  the  rest,  instead  of  using 
the  file,  which  can  never  allow  of  so 
complete  and  natural  an  arrangement. 

The  most  frequent  and  dangerous 
disease  of  the  teeth,  we  have  stated  to 
be  the  tartar;  this  affects  them  at  a very 
early  period  : indeed  it  is  often  coeval 
with  their  first  irruption,  particularly 
when  dentition  is  slow,  for  then  the 
accumulated  matter  is  apt  to  lodge  on 
their  edges,  and  unless  carefully  re- 
moved, disease  is  entailed  for  life. 

In  every  family,  it  should  be  a rule 
to  have  the  teeth  of  children  frequently 
inspected  by  a dentist ; but  there  is  an 
unfortunate  prejudice  entertained  by 
parents,  that  his  operations  tend  to  in- 
jure the  teeth.  On  this  account,  the 
proper  time  is  often  neglected,  which 
occasions  deformity  and  disfiguration 
of  thg  countenance  for  life.  In  many 
public  seminaries  this  practice  has  been 
laudably  followed.  It  will  always 
prevent  much  future  pain  and  regret ; 
and  children,  when  they  attain  the  age 
of  reason  and  reflection,  will  be  more 
grateful  for  this  attention,  than  for 
those  accomplishments  or  indulgencies 
which  have  no  connexion  with  health 
and  cOmfort.  The  first  traces  of  dis- 
ease in  the  teeth  are  always  unknown  to 
the  patient.  Caries,  in  particular,  is 
so  insidious  in  its  attack,  that  its  exis- 
tence often  requires  the  most  minute 
inspection  of  the  dentist’s  eye  to  de- 
tect. 

Whatever  neglect  may  attach  to  the 
conduct  of  dentists  in  general,  the  one 
so  commonly  imputed  to  them,  of  dis- 


missing their  patients  without  the  ne- 
cessary instruction  for  preserving  their 
teeth  in  the  state  of  order  * to  which 
they  have  been  restored,  is  one,  for 
which  they  certainly  are  not  responsi- 
ble. Why  should  they  be  blamed  for 
withholding  that  information  of  which 
they  were  never  in  possession  ? It  be- 
ing a fact,  the  public  decision  can  suf- 
ficiently establish,  that  an  attention  to 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  so  much  the 
object  of  the  present  work  to  recom- 
mend, is  an  improvement  in  the  pro- 
fessional practice,  which  has  hitherto 
wholly  escaped  their  attention. 

Most  dentists  have  an  opinion  that 
the  teeth  are  sometimes  too  close  to 
each  other.  But  this  can  never  be  the 
case;  for,  in  the  closest  set,  there  will 
be  always  room  sufficient  to  pass  the 
waxed  thread  in  their  interstices,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  tartar  to  prevent  it. 
Close  teeth,  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
advantage  of  affording  a greater  sup- 
port to  each  other,  and  of  causing  a 
more  general  and  firmer  adhesion  of 
the  gum. 

Among  the  popular  prejudices 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  den- 
tists, is  that  of  bad  teeth  being  here- 
ditary or  running  in  families.  This 
is  a most  erroneous  idea,  and  ought  to 
be  strongly  combated,  as  under  such  a 
prepossession,  the  teeth  will  generally 
be  neglected.  Parents  supposing  that 
every  means  used  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  will  be  fruitless. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
that  bad  teeth  are  always  accidental, 
and  are  to  be  considered  either  as  the 
consequences  of  neglect,  or  improper 
management.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  teeth  in  all  ani- 
mals but  man ; in  the  former  we  dis- 
cover no  diseased  structure  or  other 
deformity,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
duced to  ascribe  it  to  fortuitous,  not 
constitutional  or  hereditary  causes. — 
In  favouring  this  opinion,  dentists 
seem  little  aware  how  materially 
they  injure  themselves,  and  the  dis- 
credit that  is  reflected  on  their  own 
profession. 

The  use  of  the  tooth  brush  we  for- 
merly stated,  as  only  injurious  when 
not  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  teeth, 
and  acting  too  powerfully  on  the 
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gums.  With  attention  to  this  regula- 
tion, brushing  the  teeth  is  a most 
healthy  and  useful  operation,  provided 
no  tooth  powder  is  used,  otherwise 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed will  be  liable  to  insinuate  be- 
tween the  gum  and  periosteum,  pro- 
ducing irritation  and  all  its  conse- 
quences. The  period  of  shedding  the 
first  teeth,  is  the  critical  time  for  in- 
suring to  them  regularity  of  arrange- 
ment, and  beauty  of  appearance.  It  is 
at  this  time,  the  care  of  the  dentist  be- 
comes indispensable,  that  the.primary 
teeth,  whose  fangs  are  not  absorbed, 
may  be  removed  in  time  to  prevent 
the  permanent  teeth  acquiring  any  de- 
formity, as  well  as  to  secure  symmetry 
to  the  countenance,  and  harmony  to 
the  features. 

The  above  observations  have  been 
dwelt  on  thus  earnestly,  from  a wish 
to  impress  upon  parents  their  serious 
importance,  to  secure  them  from  fall- 
ing into  improper  hands,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  follow  a system  founded 
on  reason  and  experience,  eminently 
calculated  for  promoting  the  beauty 
and  health  of  the  human  structure. 
The  following  is 

THE  BEST  TOOTH  POWDER — 

Take  of  myrrh  and  bark  half  an  ounce 
each; 

Orris  root,  powdered,  two 
ounces: 

Rose  pink,  three  ounces : 

Essence  of  lemon,  twelve  drops. 
Rub  well  in  a mortar. 


SUFFOCATION  BY 
STRANGLING  OR  HANGING. 


In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the 
neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord, 
and  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  thereby  impeded,  from  the 
moment  that  suspension  takes  place ; 
but  as  the  heart  continues  to  act  for 
a few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe  is 
closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to 
the  head  during  this  interval,  is -ne- 
cessarily accumulated  there.  Hence 
it  is,  tliat  in  hanged  persons  the  face 
is  greatly  swollen,  and  of  a dark  red 


or  purple  colour ; the  eyes  are  com- 
monly suffused  with  blood,  enlarged, 
and  prominent. 

From  the  great  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  many 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  hanging 
kills  chiefly  by  inducing  apoplexy; 
but  it  has,  however,  been  clearly 
proved,  that  in  hanging,  as  well  as 
in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  death.  From  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  same  measures  recommended 
for  drowned  persons,  are  also  neces- 
sary here;  with  this  addition,  that 
opening  the  jugular  veins,  or  applying 
cupping  glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend 
considerably  to  facilitate  the  restora- 
tion of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  and  thereby  taking  off  the 
pressure  from  the  brain.  Except  in 
persons  who  are  very  full  of  blood, 
the  quantity  taken  away  need  seldom 
exceed  an  ordinary  tea-cupful,  which 
will,  in  general,  be  sufficient  to  un- 
load the  vessels  of  the  head,  without 
weakening  the  powers  of  life. 


MEDICAL  VIRTUES  OF  TAMA- 
RINDS. 


The  nature  of  this  fruit  is  very  like 
that  of  prunes,  but  is  more  acid,  and 
enters  as  a useful  ingredient  into  the 
lenitive  electuary.  It  is  found  of  the 
highest  use  in  sore  throat,  as  a pow- 
erful cleanser;  and  put  into  boiling 
water  until  moderately  cold,  it  is  a 
salubrious  drink  to  persons  parched 
under  the  heat  of  fever,  and  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  putrid  fever. 


SUDDEN  DEATH. 


When  sudden  death  happens  in 
the  street,  the  nearest  door  should  be 
immediately  opened  for  the  reception 
of  the  body.  In  all  cases,  interment 
should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  putre- 
faction appear,  but  especially  in  those 
where  no  gradation  of  disease  has  pre- 
ceded, as  in  cases  of  hysterics,  apoplexy, 
external  injuries,  drowning,  suffoca- 
tion, &c.  The  effect  ¥ *ound  upon 
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animal  life  is  astonishing.  The  beat 
of  a drum  may  have  a very  beneficial 
effect  upon  persons  in  a state  of  sus- 
pended animation.  At  one  time,  a 
scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved  the 
means  of  resuscitating  a person  sup- 
posed to  be  dead. 


MODE  OF  GIVING  MEDICINE 
TO  INFANTS. 


It  is  best  for  persons  of  every  age,  and 
particularly  for  infants,  that  they  swal- 
low as  little  medicine  as  possible;  but 
since  it  is  sometimes  indispensable,  we 
Aave  reflected  on  and  practised  all  the 
different  modes  of  administering  it, 
which  are  in  common  use,  and  find 
that  none  is  so  convenient  as  to  give 
it  in  the  form  of  powder ; to  place  the 
powder,  mixed  with  a little  fine  sugar, 
on  the  tongue,  and  then  give  the  child 
the  breast. 


DISLOCATIONS. 


In  almost  all  cases  of  dislocation  of 
joints,  it  will  be  better,  if  possible,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  a surgeon;  but 
there  is  one  species  of  luxation,  very 
alarming  to  the  by-standers,  and  parti- 
cularly painful  and  inconvenient  to  the 
sufferer,  which  will  admit  of  immediate 
relief,  if  any  person,  gifted  with  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  resolution,  will  at- 
tempt its  reduction ; this  is  dislocation 
of  the  lower  j aw.  W ithout  attempting 
to  describe  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned,  further  than  to  state  that 
either  one  or  both  of  the  balls,  or  con- 
dyles, at  the  extremity  of  the  lower 
jaw,  have  slipped  out  of  their  sockets 
in  the  upper  one,  and  consequently 
cause  the  mouth  to  be  opened  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  we  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing simple  plan  to  restore  them  to  their 
proper  situation. 

Let  the  two  thumbs  of  the  operator 
be  wrapped  round  by  a liandkerchief, 
and  then  introduced  into  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  and  pushed  as  far  as 
possible  between  the  jaws;  while  the 
fingers  are,  at  the  same  time,  applied 
to  each  angle  of  tlie  outside.  Now, 
to  attempt  to  move  the  bone  from  its 


situation,  by  bringing  it,  first  a little 
forwards,  and  then  pressing  it  forcibly 
downwards ; when  it  will  slip  into  its 
place  without  farther  trouble.  The 
patient  should,  for  a time,  avoid  much 
speaking,  or  the  chewing  of  hard  sub- 
stances, for  fear  of  a recurrence  of  the 
accident. 

The  handkerchief  is  used  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  operator’s  hands,  which, 
otherwise,  might  be  considerably  hurt 
by  the  force  with  which  the  condyles 
return  to  their  sockets. 


FLATULENT  OR  WINDY 
CHOLIC. 


Every  particular  which  consti- 
tutes our  food,  whether  solid  or 
liquid,  contains  much  air,  but  some 
of  them  more  than  others.  If  they 
do  not  digest  soon  enough,  or  but 
badly,  which  occasions  a sensible 
escape  of  such  air;  if  they  are  such 
as  contain  an  extraordinary  quantity ; 
or  if  the  intestines  being  straitened 
or  compressed  any  where  in  the  course 
of  their  extent,  prevent  that  air  from 
being  equally  diffused,  (which  must 
occasion  a greater  proportion  of  it 
in  some  places,)  then  the  stomach 
and  the  intestines  are  distended  by 
this  wind ; and  this  distension  occa- 
sions these  pains,  which  are  called 
flatulent  or  windy. 

This  sort  of  cholic  rarely  appears 
alone  and  simple;  but  it  is  often 
complicated  with,  or  added,  as  it 
were,  to  the  other  sorts,  of  which  it 
is  a consequence;  and  is  more  es- 
pecially joined  with  the  cholic  from 
indigestions,  whose  symptoms  it  mul- 
tiplies and  heightens.  It  may  be 
known,  like  that,  by  the  causes 
which  have  preceded  it,  by  its  not 
being  accompanied  either  with  fever, 
heat,  or  thirst ; the  belly’s  being  large 
and  full,  though  without  hardness, 
being  unequal  in  its  largeness,  which 
prevails  more  in  one  part  of  it  than 
in  another,  forming  something  like 
pockets  of  wind,  sometimes  in  one 
part,  sometimes  in  another;  and  by 
the  patient’s  feeling  some  ease,  merely 
from  the  rubbing  of  his  belly,  as  it 
moves  the  wind  about;  which  es* 
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taping  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
affords  him  a still  greater  relief. 

When  it  is  combined  with  any 
different  species  of  the  cholic,  it  re- 
quires no  distinct  treatment  from 
that  species;  and  is  removed  by  the 
medicines  which  cure  the  principal 
disorder. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  exists  alone, 
and  then  it  depends  on  the  windiness 
of  the  solid  and  liquid  food  of  the 
person  affected  with  it;  such  as  new 
wine,  beer,  especially  very  new  beer, 
certain  fruits  and  garden-stuff.  It 
may  be  cured  by  a clyster;  by 
chafing  the  belly  with  hot  cloths; 
by  the  use  of  drink  moderately  spiced; 
and  especially  camomile  tea,  to  which 
a little  cordial  confection  or  Venice 
treacle  may  be  added.  When  the 
pains  are  almost  entirely  subsided, 
and  there  is  no  fever,  nor  any  un- 
healthful degree  of  heat;  and  if  the 
patient  be  sensible  of  a weakness  at 
stomach,  he  may  take  a little  aro- 
matic or  spiced  wine,  or  even  a small 
cordial  stomachic  dram.  It  should 
be  observed,  these  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed in  any  other  kind  of  cholic. 

When  any  person  is  frequently 
subject  to  cholic-like  pains,  it  is  a 
proof  the  digestive  faculty  is  impaired, 
the  restoring  of  which  should  be 
carefully  attended  to;  since,  without 
this,  the  health  of  the  patient  must 
suffer  considerably,  and  he  must  be 
very  likely  to  contract  many  tedious 
and  troublesome  disorders. 

CHOLIC  PILLS. 

Take  of  scammony,  half  a drachm; 

Of  jalap,  a scruple; 

Of  Cayenne  pepper,  four  grains ; 

Of  oil  of  cloves,  five  drops. 

Mix, — and  make  into  twelve  pills. — 
Three  a dose. 

CHOLIC  DRAUGHT,  FOR  INSTANT 
RELIEF. 

Take  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  two 

drachms ; 

Of  tincture  of  Senna  two  drachms ; 

Of  tincture  of  ginger,  half  a 
drachm. 

Mix, — and  take  it  at  once. 


CHOLICS  FROM  COLD. 


When  any  person  has  been  very  cold, 
and  especially  in  his  feet,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  him  to  be  attacked,  within 
a few  hours  after,  with  violent  cholic 
pains,  in  which  heating  and  spiritu- 
ous medicines  are  very  pernicious: 
but  which  are  easily  cured  by  rubbing 
the  legs  well  with  hot  cloths,  and 
keeping  them  afterwards  for  a consi- 
rable  time  in  warm  water;  advising 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  to  drink 
freely  of  a light  infusion  of  camomile 
or  elder-flowers. 

The  cure  will  be  effected  the  sooner, 
if  the  patient  be  put  to  bed  and  per- 
spire a little,  especially  in  the  legs  and 
feet. 

A woman  who  had  put  her  legs 
into  a cool  spring,  after  travelling  in 
the  height  of  summer,  was  very  soon 
after  attacked  with  a most  violent 
cholic.  She  took  different  hot  medi- 
cines; she  became  still  worse;  she 
was  purged,  but  the  distemper  was 
still  further  aggravated.  She  died  in 
two  days  after. 

In  such  cases,  if  the  pain  be  exces- 
sive, it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed;  to 
give  a clyster  of  warm  water;  to 
keep  the  legs  several  hours  over  the 
steam  of  hot  water ; to  drink  plenti- 
fully of  an  infusion  of  the  flowers  of 
the  lime-tree,  with  a little  milk;  and 
if  the  distemper  be  not  subdued  by 
these  means,  blisters  should  be  applied 
to  the  legs  or  stomach. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  permitting  the  use  of  heating 
and  spirituous  medicines  in  these  cho- 
lics,  as  they  may  not  only  aggravate, 
but  even  render  them  mortal.  In 
short,  they  should  never  be  given,  and 
when  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
real  cause  of  the  cholic,  we  advise 
country  people  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  three  following  remedies,  which 
cannot  be  hurtful  in  any  sort  of  cho- 
lic, and  may  remove  as  many  as  are 
not  of  a violent  nature. 

1.  Let  clysters  be  frequently  re- 
peated. 

2.  Let  the  patient  drink  warm  wa- 
ter plentifully,  or  elder-flower  tea. 

3.  Let  the  stomach  be  often  fo- 
mented in  warm  water,  which  is  the 
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most  preferable  fomentation  of  any ; 
and  give  a dose  of  castor  oil,  or  senna 
tea  and  manna,  with  a little  salts. 

People  subject  to  cholic  should 

1.  Avoid  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
use  of  sharp,  hot,  violent  medicines, 
vomits,  strong  purges,  &c. 

2.  They  should  be  thoroughly  on 
their  guard  against  all  those,  who  pro- 
mise them  a very  speedy  cure,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  specific  remedy; 
and  ought  to  look  upon  them  as 
mountebanks,  into  whose  hands  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  trust  themselves. 

3.  They  should  be  persuaded,  or 
rather  convinced,  that  they  can  en- 
tertain no  reasonable  hope  of  being 
cured,  without  an  exact  conformity  to 
a proper  and  judicious  regimen ; and 
a long  perseverance  in  a course  of  mild 
and  safe  remedies. 

4.  They  should  continually  reflect 
with  themselves,  that  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief; and  that  their  complaints  are 
of  that  sort,  which  require  the  great- 
est knowledge  and  prudence  in  those 
persons,  to  whom  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  them  are  confided. 


SURE  METHODS  TO  ATTAIN 
A LONG  AND  HEALTHFUL 
LIFE. 


BY  LEWIS  CORNARO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  A TEMPERATE  AND  REGULAR 
DIET. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  custom, 
with  time,  becomes  a second  nature, 
forcing  men  to  use  that,  whether  good 
or  bad,  to  which  they  are  habituated : 
nay,  we  see  habit,  in  many  instances, 
gain  an  ascendancy  over  reason.  This 
is  so  undeniably  true,  that  virtuous 
men,  by  conversing  with  the  wicked, 
very  often  fall  into  the  same  vicious 
course  of  life.  The  contrary  like- 
wise, we  see  sometimes  happen ; viz. 
that  as  good  morals  easily  change  to 
bad,  so  bad  morals  change  again  to 
good.  For  instance,  let  a wicked 
man,  who  was  once  virtuous,  keep 
company  with  a virtuous  man,  and 
he  will  again  become  virtuous;  and 


this  alteration  can  be  attributed  to 
nothing  but  the  force  of  habit  See- 
ing many  examples  of  this : and  be- 
sides, considering  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  great  force  of  habit, 
two  bad  customs  have  got  footing  in 
Italy,  within  a few  years,  even  within 
my  own  memory  the  first,  flat- 
tery and  CEREMONIOUSNESS,  which 
some  have  most  preposterously  em- 
braced : the  second,  intemperance  ; 
and  that  these  vices,  like  so  many 
cruel  monsters,  leagued,  as  indeed 
they  are,  against  mankind,  have  gra- 
dually prevailed  so  far,  as  to  rob  civil 
life  of  its  sincerity,  the  soul  of  its 
piety,  and  the  body  of  its  health; 
seeing  and  considering  all  this,  I say, 
I have  resolved  to  treat  of  the  last  of 
these  vices,  to  prove  that  it  is  an 
abuse,  in  order  to  extirpate  it  if  pos- 
sible. As  to  the  former,  I am  cer- 
tain that  some  great  genius  or  other 
will  soon  undertake  the  task  of  ex- 
posing its  deformity,  and  effectually 
suppressing  it.  Therefore  I firmly 
hope,  that  before  I die,  I shall  see 
these  abuses  conquered  and  driven  out 
of  Italy ; and  this  country,  of  course, 
restored  to  its  former  laudable  and  vir- 
tuous customs, 

To  come  then  to  that  abuse,  of 
which  I have  proposed  to  speak, 
namely,  intemperance  ; I say  that 
it  is  a great  pity  it  should  have  pre- 
vailed so  much,  as  entirely  to  banish 
sobriety.  Though  all  are  agreed, 
that  intemperance  is  the  offspring  of 
gluttony,  and  sober  living  of  abste- 
miousness, the  former,  nevertheless, 
is  considered  as  a virtue  and  a mark 
of  distinction,  and  the  latter  as  dis- 
honourable, and  the  badge  of  avarice. 
Such  mistaken  notions  are  entirely 
owing  to  the  power  of  custom,  esta- 
blished by  our  senses  and  irregular 
appetites ; these  have  blinded  and  be- 
sotted men  to  such  a degree,  that, 
leaving  the  paths  of  virtue,  they  have 
followed  those  of  vice,  which  are  apt 
to  lead  them  imperceptibly  to  an  old 
age,  burthened  with  strange  and  mor- 
tal infirmities,  so  as  to  render  them 
quite  decrepid  before  forty,  contrary 
to  the  effects  of  sobriety,  which  be- 
fore it  was  banished  by  this  destruc- 
tive intemperance,  used  to  keep  men 
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sound  and  hearty  to  the  age  of  eighty 
and  upwards.  O,  wretched  and  un- 
happy Italy!  cannot  you  see,  that 
intemperance  murders  every  year  more 
of  your  subjects,  than  you  could  lose 
by  the  most  cruel  plague,  or  by  fire 
and  sword,  in  many  battles  ? Those 
truly  shameful  feasts,  now  so  much 
in  fashion,  and  so  intolerably  profuse, 
that  no  tables  are  large  enough  to 
hold  the  dishes,  which  renders  it 
necessary  to  heap  them  one  upon  ano- 
ther ! those  feasts,  I say,  are  so  many 
battles  5 and  how  is  it  possible  to 
live  amongst  such  a multitude  of  jar- 
ring foods  and  disorders  ? Put  a stop 
to  this  abuse,  for  God’s  sake,  for 
there  is  not,  I am  certain,  a vice  more 
abominable  than  this  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  Drive  away 
this  plague,  the  worst  you  ever  were 
afflicted  with,  this  new  kind  of  death; 
as  you  have  banished  that  disease, 
which  though  it  formerly  used  to  make 
such  havoc,  now  does  little  or  no  mis- 
chief, owing  to  the  laudable  prac- 
tice of  attending  more  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  provisions  brought  to  our 
markets.  Consider,  that  there  are 
means  still  left  to  banish  intempe- 
rance, and  such  means  too,  that  every 
man  may  have  recourse  to  them  with- 
out any  external  assistance.  Nothing 
more  is  requisite  for  this  purpose 
than  to  live  up  to  the  simplicity  dic- 
tated by  nature,  which  teaches  us  to 
be  content  with  little,  to  pursue  the 
medium  of  holy  abstemiousness,  and 
divine  reason,  and  accustom  ourselves 
to  eat  no  more  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  support  life;  considering, 
that  what  exceeds  this  is  disease  and 
death,  and  done  merely  to  give  the 
palate  a satisfaction,  which,  though 
but  momentary,  brings  on  the  body 
a long  and  lasting  train  of  disagree- 
able sensations  and  diseases,  and  at 
length  kills  it  along  with  the  soul. 
How  many  friends  of  mine,  men  of 
the  finest  understanding  and  most 
amiable  disposition,  have  I seen 
earned  off  by  this  plague,  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  ? who,  were  they 
now  living,  would  be  ornaments  to 
the  public,  and  whose  company  I 
should  enjoy  with  as  much  pleasure. 


as  I am  now  deprived  of  it  with 
concern. 

In  order,  .therefore,  to  put  a stop 
to  so  great  an  evil,  I have  resolved, 
by  this  short  discourse,  to  demon- 
strate, that  intemperance  is  an  abuse 
which  may  be  easily  removed,  and 
that  the  good  old  sober  living  may  be 
substituted  in  its  stead;  and  this  I 
undertake  the  more  readily,  as  many 
young  men,  of  the  best  understanding, 
knowing  that  it  is  a vice,  have  re- 
quested of  me,  moved  thereto  by 
seeing  their  fathers  drop  off  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  while  I remain 
sound  and  hearty  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  They  express  a desire 
to  reach  the  same  term,  nature  not 
forbidding  us  to  wish  for  longevity; 
and  old  age  being,  in  fact,  that  time 
of  life  in  which  prudence  can  best 
be  exercised,  and  the  fruits  of  all  the 
other  virtues  enjoyed  with  the  least 
opposition,  the  senses  being  then  so 
subdued,  that  man  gives  himself  up 
entirely  to  reason.  They  beseeched 
me,  to  let  them  know  the  method 
pursued  by  me  to  attain  it ; and  then, 
finding  them  intent  on  so  laudable 
a pursuit,  I have  resolved  to  treat  of 
that  method,  in  order  to  be  of  service, 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  those 
who  may  be  willing  to  peruse  this 
discourse.  I shall,  therefore,  give 
my  reasons  for  renouncing  intem- 
perance, and  betaking  myself  to  a 
sober  course  of  life;  declare  freely 
the  method  pursued  by  me  for  that 
purpose;  and  then  set  forth  the  effects 
of  so  good  a habit  upon  me,  whence 
it  may  be  clearly  gathered,  how  easy 
it  is  to  remove  the  abuse  of  intem- 
perance. I shall  conclude,  by  show- 
ing how  many  conveniences  and 
blessings  are  the  consequences  of  a 
sober  life. 

I say  then,  that  the  heavy  train 
of  infirmities,  which  had  not  only 
invaded,  but  even  made  great  inroads 
in  my  constitution,  were  my  motives 
for  renouncing  intemperance,  to 
which  I had  been  greatly  addicted- 
so  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  and  the 
badness  of  my  constitution,  my  sto- 
mach being  exceedingly  cold  and 
moist,  I had  fallen  into  different 
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kinds  of  disorders,  such  as  pains  in 
my  stomach,  the  cholic,  and  the  gout; 
attended  by,  what  is  still  worse,  an 
almost  continual  slow  fever,  a sto- 
mach generally  out  of  order,  and  a 
perpetual  thirst.  From  these  natural 
and  acquired  disorders,  the  best  de- 
livery I had  to  hope  for  was  death, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pains  and  mi- 
series of  life;  a period  as  remote  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  as  I had 
forwarded  it  by  my  irregular  manner 
of  living 

Finding  myself,  therefore,  in  such 
unhappy  circumstances  between  my 
thirty-fifth  and  fortieth  years,  every 
thing  that  could  be  thought  of,  hav- 
ing been  tried  to  no  purpose  to  relieve 
me,  the  physicians  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  there  was  but  one  method 
left  to  get  the  better  of  my  complaints, 
provided  I would  resolve  to  use  it,  and 
patiently  persevere  in  it.  This  was,  a 
sober  and  regular  life,  which  they  told 
me  would  still  be  of  the  greatest  power 
and  efficacy,  as  powerful  and  effica- 
cious as  the  other,  which  was  contrary 
to  it  in  every  thing ; I mean  an  intem- 
perate and  irregular  one  : and  that  of 
this  power  and  efficacy  I might  con- 
vince myself,  since,  as  by  my  disorders 
I was  become  infirm,  though  not  re- 
duced so  low,  that  a regular  life,  the 
reverse  in  its  effects  of  an  irregular 
one,,  might  not  still  entirely  recover 
me ; on  the  other  hand,  it  in  fact  ap- 
pears, such  a regular  life,  whilst  ob- 
served, preserves  men  of  a bad  consti- 
tution, and  far  gone  in  years,  and  that 
for  a long  space  of  time,  just  as  a con- 
trary course  has  the  power  to  destroy 
those  of  the  best  constitution,  in  their 
prime;  for  this  evident  reason,  that 
different  modes  of  life  should  be  at- 
tended by  different  effects ; art  follow- 
ing, even  herein,  the  steps  of  nature, 
with  equal  power  to  correct  natural 
vices  and  imperfections.  This  is  ob- 
vious in  husbandry  and  the  like. — 
They  added,  that  if  I did  not  immedi- 
ately have  recourse  to  that  medicine, 
I could  receive  no  benefit  from  it  in  a 
few  months,  and  that  in  a few  more,  I 
must  resign  myself  to  death. 

These  solid  and  ingenuous  argu- 
ments made  such  an  impression  on 


me,  that,  mortified  as  I was  besides, 
by  the  thoughts  of  dying  in  the  prime 
of  life,  though  at  the  same  time  per- 
petually tormented  by  various  diseases, 
I immediately  concluded,  that  the 
foregoing  contrary  effects  could  not 
but  be  produced  by  regularity  and  ir- 
regularity ; and,  therefore,  full  of 
hopes,  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  at 
once  both  death  and  disease,  to  be- 
take myself  to  a regular  course.  Hav- 
ing, upon  this,  inquired  of  them  what 
rules  I should  follow,  they  told  me, 
that  I must  not  use  any  food,  solid  or 
liquid,  but  such  as,  being  generally 
prescribed  to  sick  persons,  is,  for  that 
reason,  called  diet,  and  both  very  spar- 
ingly. These  directions,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  had  before  given  me : but 
it  was  at  a time  of  life  when,  impatient 
of  such  restraint,  and  finding  myself 
satiated  as  it  were  with  such  food,  1 
could  not  put  up  with  it,  and  there- 
fore ate  freely  of  every  thing  I liked 
best ; and  likewise,  feeling  myself  in  a 
manner  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  my 
disease,  made  no  scruple  of  drinking, 
and  in  large  quantities,  the  wines 
that  best  pleased  my  palate.  Thi6  in- 
deed, like  all  other  patients,  I kept  a 
secret  from  my  physicians.  But, 
when  I had  once  resolved  to  live  so- 
berly, and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  in  consequence  of  my 
discovering  that  it  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter, nay,  that  it  was  my  duty  as  a 
man  so  to  do,  I entered  with  so  much 
resolution  upon  this  new  course  of 
life,  that  nothing  since  has  been  able 
to  divert  me  from  it.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  a few  days  I began 
to  perceive  that  such  a course  agreed 
with  me  very  well ; and,  by  pursuing 
it,  in  less  than  a year,  I found  myself 
(some  persons,  perhaps,  will  not  be- 
lieve it)  entirely  freed  from  all  my 
complaints. 

Having  thus  recovered  my  health, 
I began  seriously  to  consider  the  power 
of  temperance,  and  say  to  myself, 
that  if  this  virtue  had  efficacy  enough 
to  subdue  such  grievous  disorders  as 
mine,  it  must  have  still  greater  to  pre- 
serve me  in  health,  to  help  my  bad 
constitution,  and  comfort  my  very 
weak  stomach.  I therefore  applied 
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myself  diligently  to  discover  what 
kinds  of  food  suited  me  best.  But 
first  I resolved  to  try  whether  those 
which  pleased  my  palate,  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  my  stomach,  in  order 
to  judge  for  myself  of  the  truth  of  that 
proverb,  which  I once  held  for  true, 
and  is  universally  held  as  such  in  the 
highest  degree,  inasmuch  that  epicures, 
who  give  a loose  to  their  appetites,  lay 
it  down  as  a fundamental  maxim. — 
The  proverb  is,  that  whatever  pleases 
the  palate,  must  agree  with  the  sto- 
mach and  nourish  the  body ; or  that 
what  is  palatable,  must  be  equally 
wholesome  and  nourishing.  The  is- 
sue was,  that  I found  it  to  be  false ; 
for,  though  rough  and  very  cold  wines, 
as  likewise  melons  and  other  fruits, 
salad,  fish,  pork,  tarts,  garden-stuff, 
pastry,  and  the  like,  were  very  pleas- 
ing to  my  palate,  they  disagreed  with 
my  stomach.  Having  thus  convinced 
myself,  that  the  proverb  in  question 
was  false,  I disregarded  it  as  such ; and 
taught  by  experience  I gave  over  the 
use  of  such  meats  and  wines,  and 
likewise  of  ice  ; chose  wines  suited  to 
my  stomach,  drinking  of  it  but  the 
quantity  I knew  I could  digest.  I did 
the  same  with  my  meat,  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  quantity  as  to  quality,  accus- 
toming myself  to  contrive  matters  so 
as  never  to  cloy  my  stomach  with  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  but  constantly  rise 
from  table  with  a disposition  to  eat 
and  drink  still  more;  in  this  I con- 
formed to  the  proverb,  which  says, 
that  a man,  to  consult  with  his  health, 
must  check  his  appetite.  Having  in 
this  manner,  and  for  these  reasons, 
conquered  intemperance  and  irre- 
gularity, I betook  myself  entirely  to 
a temperate  and  regular  life  ; this 
first  effected  in  me  that  altera- 
tion which  I have  already  mentioned, 
that  is,  in  less  than  a year  it 
rid  me  of  all  those  disorders,  which 
had  taken  so  deep  a root  in  me ; nay, 
as  I have  already  observed,  made  such 
a progress,  as  to  be  in  a manner  incur- 
able. It  had  likewise  this  other  good 
effect,  that  I no  longer  experienced 
those  annual  fits  of  sickness,  with  which 
I used  to  be  afflicted,  while  I followed 
a different,  that  is,  a sensual  course  of 
life;  for  then  I used  to  be  attacked 


every  year  with  a strange  kind  of  fever 
which  sometimes  brought  me  to  death’s 
door.  From  this  plague,  then,  I also 
freed  myself,  and  became  exceeding 
healthy,  as  I have  continued  from  that 
time  forward  to  this  very  day ; and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  I never 
trespassed  against  regularity,  which, 
by  its  infinite  efficacy,  has  been  the 
cause,  that  the  meat  I constantly  ate, 
and  the  wine  I constantly  drank  being 
such  as  agree  with  my  constitution, 
and  taken  in  proper  quantities,  im- 
parted all  their  virtue  to  my  body,  and 
then  left  it  without  difficulty,  and 
without  engendering  in  it  any  bad 
humours. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  my 
taking  such  methods,  I have  always 
enjoyed,  and,  God  be  praised,  actually 
enjoy  the  best  of  healths.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  besides  the  two  foregoing 
most  important  rules  relative  to  eating 
and  drinking,  which  I have  ever  been 
very  scrupulous  to  observe,  that  is,  not 
to  take  of  any  thing  but  as  much  as 
my  stomach  can  easily  digest,  and  to 
use  those  things  only,  which  agree 
with  me,  I have  carefully  avoided 
heat,  cold,  and  extraordinary  fatigue, 
interruption  of  my  usual  hours  of  rest, 
excessive  venery,  making  any  stay  in 
bad  air,  and  exposing  myself  to  the 
wind  and  sun ; for  these,  also,  are  too 
often  the  causes  of  great  disorders. — 
But  then,  fortunately,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  avoiding  them;  the  love 
of  life  and  health  having  more  sway 
over  men  of  understanding,  than  any 
satisfaction  they  could  find  in  doing 
what  must  be  extremely  hurtful  to 
their  constitution.  I likewise  did  all 
that  lay  in  my  power  to  avoid  those 
evils,  which  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  remove.  These  are,  melancholy, 
hatred,  and  other  violent  passions, 
which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  our  bodies.  However,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  guard  so  well 
against  either  one  or  the  other  kind  of 
those  disorders,  as  not  to  suffer  myself 
now  and  then  to  be  hurried  away  by 
many,  not  to  say  all  of  them;  but  I 
reaped  one  great  benefit  from  my 
weakness,  that  of  knowing  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  passions  have,  in  the 
main,  no  great  influence  over  bodies 
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governed  by  the  two  foregoing  rules  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  therefore  can 
do  them  but  very  little  harm  ; so  that 
it  may  with  great  truth  be  affirmed, 
that  whoever  observes  these  two 
capital  rules,  is  liable  to  very  little  in- 
convenience from  any  other  excess. — 
This  Galen,  who  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, observed  before  me.  He  affirms, 
that  so  long  as  he  followed  these  two 
rules,  relative  to  eating  and  drinking, 
he  suffered  but  little  from  other  dis- 
orders, so  little,  that  they  never  gave 
him  above  a day’s  uneasiness.  That 
what  he  says  is  true — I am  a living 
witness,  and  so  are  many  others  who 
know  me,  and  have  seen  how  often  I 
have  been  exposed  to  heats  and  colds, 
and  such  other  disagreeable  changes  of 
weather  j and  have,  likewise,  seen  me 
(owing  to  various  misfortunes  which 
have  more  than  once  befallen  me) 
greatly  disturbed  in  mind.  For  they 
cannot  only  say  of  me,  that  such  dis- 
turbance of  mind  has  done  me  very 
little  harm,  but  they  can  aver  of  many 
<i»thers,  who  did  not  lead  a sober  and 
regular  life,  that  it  proved  very  pre- 
judicial to  them,  amongst  whom  was 
a brother  of  my  own,  and  others  of 
my  family,  wrho  trusting  to  the  good- 
ness of  their  constitution,  did  not  fol- 
low my  way  of  living.  The  conse- 
quence hereof  was  of  the  greatest  dis- 
service to  them,  the  perturbations  of 
the  mind  having  thereby  acquired  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  their  bo- 
dies. Such,  in  a word,  was  their 
grief  and  dejection  at  seeing  me  in- 
volved in  expensive  law-suits,  com- 
menced against  me  by  great  and  pow- 
erful men,  that,  fearing  I should  be 
cast,  they  were  seized  with  that 
melancholy  humour,  with  which  in- 
temperate bodies  always  abound,  and 
these  humours  took  such  effect  upon 
them,  and  increased  to  such  a degree, 
as  to  carry  them  off  before  their  time ; 
whereas  I suffered  nothing  on  the  oc- 
casion, as  I had  in  me  no  superfluous 
humours  of  that  kind.  Nay,  in  order 
to  keep  up  my  spirits,  I brought  my- 
self to  think  that  God  had  raised  up 
these  suits  against  me,  in  order  to  make 
me  more  sensible  of  my  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  and  that  I should  get 
the  better  of  them  with  honour  and 


advantage,  as  it,  in  fact,  came  to  pass 
for,  at  last,  I obtained  a decree  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  my  fortune  and 
character,  which,  though  it  gave  me 
the  highest  pleasure,  had  not  the  power 
to  do  me  any  harm  in  other  respects. 
Thus  it  is  plain,  that  neither  melan- 
choly, nor  any  other  affection  of  the 
mind,  can  hurt  bodies  governed  by 
temperance  and  regularity. 

But  I must  go  a step  farther,  and  say, 
that  those  evils,  which  immediately  af- 
fect such  bodies,  can  do  them  but  lit- 
tle mischief,  or  cause  them  but  very 
little  pain,  and  that  this  is  true,  I have 
myself  experienced  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  I happened,  as  is  often  the 
case,  to  be  in  a coach,  which,  going  at 
a pretty  smart  rate,  was  overset,  and 
in  that  condition  drawn  a considerable 
way  by  the  horses  before  means  could 
be  found  to  stop  them ; whence  I re- 
ceived so  many  shocks  and  bruises, 
that  I was  taken  out  with  my  head 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  body  terribly 
battered,  and  a dislocated  leg  and  arm. 
When  I was  brought  home,  the  family 
immediately  sent  for  the  physicians, 
who,  on  their  arrival,  seeing  me  in  so 
bad  a plight,  concluded  that  within 
three  days  I should  die ; nevertheless, 
they  would  try  what  good  two  things 
would  do  me : one  was  to  bleed  me, 
the  other  to  purge  me ; and  thereby 
prevent  my  humours  altering,  as  they 
every  moment  expected,  to  such  a de- 
gree, as  to  ferment  greatly,  and  bring 
on  a high  fever.  But  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  knew  that  the  sober  life  I 
had  led  for  many  years  past,  had  so 
well  united,  harmonized,  and  disposed 
my  humours,  as  not  to  leave  it  in  their 
power  to  ferment  to  such  a degree,  re- 
fused to  be  either  bled  or  purged.  I 
just  caused  my  leg  and  arm  to  be  set, 
and  suffered  myself  to  be  rubbed  with 
some  oils,  which  they  said  were  pro- 
per on  the  occasion.  Thus,  without 
using  any  other  kind  of  remedy,  I re- 
covered, as  I thought  I should,  with- 
out feeling  the  least  alteration,  in  my- 
self, or  any  other  bad  effects  from  the 
accident,  a thing  which  appeared  no 
less  than  miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
physicians.  Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that 
whoever  leads  a sober  and  regular  life, 
and  commits  no  excess  in  his  diet,  can 
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suffer  but  very  little  from  disorders  of 
any  other  kind,  or  external  accidents. 
On  the  contrary  I conclude,  especially 
from  the  late  trial  I have  had,  that  ex- 
cesses in  eating  or  drinking  are  fatal ; 
of  this  I convinced  myself  four  years 
ago,  when,  by  the  advice  of  my  phy- 
sicians, the  instigation  of  my  friends, 
and  the  importunity  of  my  own  family, 
I consented  to  such  an  excess,  which, 
as  it  will  appear  hereafter,  was  at- 
tended with  far  worse  consequences 
than  could  naturally  be  expected. — 
This  excess  consisted  in  increasing  the 
quantity  of  food  I generally  made  use 
of,  which  increase  alone  brought  on  me 
a most  cruel  fit  of  sickness,  and  as  it  is 
a case  so  much  in  point  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  my  readers,  1 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  relate  it. 

I say,  then,  that  my  dearest  friends 
and  relations,  actuated  by  the  warm 
and  laudable  affection  and  regard  they 
had  for  me,  seeing  how  little  I ate,  re- 
presented to  me,  in  conjunction  with 
my  physicians,  that  the  sustenance  I 
took  could  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
one  so  far  advanced  in  years,  when  it 
was  become  necessary  not  only  to 
preserve  nature,  but  to  increase  its  vi- 
gour. That  as  this  could  not  be  done 
without  food,  it  was  absolutely  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  eat  a little  more  plen- 
tifully 5 I,  on  the  other  hand,  produc- 
ed my  reasons  for  not  complying  with 
their  desires.  These  were,  that  nature 
is  content  with  little,  and  that,  with 
this  little  I had  preserved  myself  so 
many  years ; and  that  to  me  the  habit  of 
it  was  become  a second  nature;  besides, 
it  was  more  agreeably  to  reason,  that 
as  I advanced  in  years,  and  lost  my 
strength,  I should  rather  lessen  than  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  my  food ; fur- 
ther, that  it  was  but  natural  to  think  that 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  grew 
weaker  from  day  to  day,  on  which  ac- 
count I could  see  no  reason  to  make 
such  an  addition.  To  corroborate  my 
arguments  I alleged  those  two  natural 
and  very  tme  proverbs ; one,  that  he 
who  has  a mind  to  eat  a great  deal 
must  eat  but  little,  which  is  said  for 
no  other  reason  than  this,  that  eating 
little  makes  a man  live  very  long,  and 
living  very  long  he  must  eat  a great 


deal.  The  other  proverb  was,  that 
what  we  leave  after  making  a hearty 
meal  does  us  more  good  than  what  we 
have  eaten ; but  neither  these  proverbs, 
nor  any  other  arguments  I could  think 
of,  were  able  to  prevent  their  teazing 
me  more  than  ever.  Wherefore,  not 
to  appear  obstinate,  or  affecting  to 
know  more  than  the  physicians  them, 
selves,  but,  above  all,  to  please  my 
family,  who  very  earnestly  desired  it, 
from  a persuasion  that  such  an  addi- 
tion to  my  usual  allowance  must  pre- 
serve the  tone  of  my  stomach,  I con- 
sented to  increase  the  quantity  of  food, 
but  by  two  ounces  only ; so  that,  as 
before,  what  with  bread,  meat,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  soup,  I ate  as 
much  as  weighed  in  all  twelve  ounces, 
neither  more  nor  less.  I now  increas- 
ed it  to  fourteen,  and  as  before  I 
drank  but  fourteen  ounces  of  wine — I 
now  increased  it  to  sixteen.  This  in- 
crease and  irregularity,  had,  in  eight 
days  time,  such  an  effect  upon  me 
that  from  being  cheerful  and  brisk  I 
began  to  be  peevish  and  melancholy, 
so  that  nothing  could  please  me,  and 
was  constantly  of  so  strange  a temper 
that  I neither  knew  what  to  say  to 
others,  nor  what  to  do  with  myself. — 
On  the  twelth  day  I was  attacked  with 
a most  violent  pain  in  my  side,  which 
held  me  twenty-two  hours,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a terrible  fever,  which 
continued  thirty-five  days,  and  as 
many  nights,  without  giving  me  a mo- 
ment’s respite  ; though,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  began  to  abate  on  the  six- 
teenth ; but  notwithstanding  such  a- 
batementl  could  not,  during  the  whole 
time,  sleep  half  a quarter  of  an  hour 
together,  insomuch  that  every  one 
looked  upon  me  as  a dead  man ; but, 
God  be  praised ! I recovered,  merely 
by  my  former  regular  course  of  life, 
though  then  in  my  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  in  the  coldest  season  of  a 
very  cold  year,  and  reduced  to  a mere 
skeleton ; and  I am  positive  that  it  was 
the  great  regularity  I had  observed  for 
so  many  ygars,  and  that  only,  which 
rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of  death. — 
In  all  that  time  I never  knew  what 
sickness  was,  unless  I may  call  by 
that  name  some  slight  indispositions  of 
the  continuance  of  a day  or  two  ; the 
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regular  life  I had  led,  as  I have  already 
taken  notice,  for  so  many  years,  not 
having  permitted  any  superfluous  or 
bad  humours  to  breed  in  me ; or,  if 
they  did,  to  prevent  them  acquiring 
such  strength  and  malignity,  as  they 
generally  acquire  in  the  superannuated 
bodies  of  those  who  live  without  rule ; 
and  as  there  was  not  any  old  malignity 
in  my  humours  (which  is  the  thing 
that  kills  people)  but  only  that  which 
my  new  irregularity  had  occasioned, 
this  fit  of  sickness,  though  exceeding 
violent,  had  not  strength  enough  to 
destroy  me ; this  it  was,  and  nothing 
else,  that  saved  my  life ; wdience  may 
be  gathered  how  great  is  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  regularity  ; and  how 
great,  likewise,  is  that  of  irregularity, 
which  in  a few'  days  could  bring  on 
me  so  terrible  a fit  of  sickness,  just  as 
regularity  had  preserved  me  in  health 
for  so  many  years 

And  it  appears  to  me  no  weak 
argument,  that  since  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  elements,  is  upheld 
by  order;  and  our  life,  as  to  the 
body,  is  no  other  than  an  harmonious 
combination  of  the  same  four  ele- 
ments, so  it  should  be  preserved 
and  maintained  by  the  very  same 
order;  and  on  the  other  hand,  worn 
out  by  sickness  or  destroyed  by  death, 
which  produces  the  contrary  effects. 
By  order,  the  arts  are  more  easily 
learned ; by  order,  armies  are  rendered 
victorious;  by  order,  in  a word,  fa- 
milies, cities,  and  even  states  are 
maintained.  Hence  I concluded, 
that  orderly  living  is  no  other  than 
a most  certain  cause  and  foundation 
of  health  and  long  life;  nay,  I cannot 
help  saying,  that  it  is  the  only  and 
true  medicine ; and  whoever  weighs 
the  matter  well,  must  also  conclude, 
that  this  is  really  the  case.  Hence 
it  is,  that  when  a physician  comes 
to  visit  a patient,  this  is  the  first  thing 
he  prescribes,  enjoining  him  to  live 
regularly.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
physician  takes  leave  of  a patient,  on 
his  being  recovered,  he  advises  him, 
as  he  tenders  his  health,  to  lead  a 
regular  life.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  were  a patient  so  re- 
covered to  live  in  this  manner,  he 
would  never  be  sick  again,  as  it 


removes  every  cause  of  illness;  and 
so  for  the  future,  would  never  want 
either  physician  or  physic.  Nay, 
by  attending  duly  to  what  I have  said, 
he  would  become  his  own  physician, 
and  indeed,  the  best  he  could  have; 
since,  in  fact,  no  man  can  be  a per- 
fect physician  to  any  one  but  him- 
self. The  reason  of  which  is,  that 
any  man  may,  by  repeated  trials, 
acquire  a perfect  knowledge  of  his 
own  constitution,  and  the  most  hid- 
den qualities  of  his  body,  and  what 
wrine  and  food  agree  with  his  sto- 
mach. Now  it  is  so  far  from  being 
an  easy  matter  to  know  these  things, 
perfectly  of  another,  that  we  cannot, 
without  much  trouble,  discover  them 
in  ourselves,  since  a great  deal  of  time 
and  repeated  trials  are  requisite  for 
that  purpose. 

These  trials  are  (if  I may  so  express 
it,)  more  than  necessary,  as  there  is 
a greater  variety  in  the  natures  and 
stomachs  of  different  men,  than 
in  their  persons.  Who  could  believe, 
that  old  wine, — wine  that  had  passed 
its  first  year,  should  disagree  with 
my  stomach,  and  new  wine  agree 
with  it;  and  that  pepper,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a warm  spice,  should 
not  have  a warm  effect  upon  me, 
insomuch,  that  I find  myself  more 
warmed  and  comforted  by  cinnamon  ? 
Where  is  the  physician  that  could 
have  informed  me  of  these  two  latent 
qualities,  since  I myself,  even  by  a 
long  course  of  observation,  could  scarce 
discover  them?  From  all  these  rea- 
sons it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  a perfect  physician  to  another. 
Since,  therefore,  a man  cannot  have 
a better  physician  than  himself,  nor 
any  physic  better  than  a regular 
life,  a regular  life  he  ought  to  em- 
brace. 

I do  not,  however,  mean  that  for 
the  knowledge  and  cure  of  such  dis- 
orders as  often  befall  those  who  do 
not  live  regularly,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a physician,  and  that  his  assistance 
ought  to  be  slighted;  for  if  we  are 
apt  to  receive  such  great  comfort  from 
friends,  w'ho  come  to  visit  us  in  our 
illness,  though  they  do  not  more  than 
testify  their  concern  for  us,  and  bid 
us  be  of  good  cheer;  how  much 
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more  regard  ought  we  to  have  for 
the  physician,  who  is  a friend  that 
comes  to  see  us  in  order  to  relieve 
us,  and  promises  us  a cure?  But 
for  the  bare  purpose  of  keeping  our- 
selves in  good  health,  I am  of  opinion, 
that  we  should  consider  as  a phy- 
sician this  regular  life,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  our  natural  and  proper 
physic,  since  it  preserves  men,  even 
those  of  a bad  constitution,  in  health; 
makes  them  live  sound  and  hearty 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  up- 
wards ; and  prevents  them  dying  of 
sickness,  or  through  a corruption  of 
their  humours,  but  merely  by  a re- 
solution of  their  radical  moisture, 
when  quite  exhausted;  all  which  ef- 
fects several  wise  men  have  attributed 
to  portable  gold,  and  the  elixir,  sought 
after  by  many  but  discovered  by 
few.  However,  to  confess  the  truth, 
men,  for  the  most  part,  are  very 
sensual  and  intemperate,  and  love  to 
satisfy  their  appetites,  and  to  commit 
every  excess;  therefore,  seeing  that 
they  cannot  avoid  being  greatly  in- 
jured by  such  excess,  as  often  as  they 
are  guilty  of  it,  they,  by  way  of  apolo- 
gizing for  their  conduct,  say,  that 
it  is  better  to  live  ten  years  less  and 
enjoy  themselves;  not  considering 
of  what  importance  are  ten  years 
more  of  life,  especially  a healthy 
life,  and  at  a maturer  age;  when  men 
become  sensible  of  their  progress  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  which  can- 
not attain  to  any  degree  of  perfection 
before  this  period  of  life. 

Not  to  speak  at  present  of  many 
other  advantages,  I shall  barely  men- 
tion, that  in  regard  to  letters  and  the 
sciences;  far  the  greatest  number  of 
the  best  and  most  celebrated  books 
extant,  were  written  during  that  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  those  ten  years, 
which  some  make  it  their  business 
to  undervalue,  in  order  to  give  a 
loose  to  their  appetites.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  I would  not  act  like  them. 

I rather  coveted  to  live  these  ten 
years,  and  had  I not  done  so,  I should 
never  have  finished  these  tracts,  which 
I have  composed  in  consequence  of 
my  having  been  sound  and  hearty 
during  that  period;  and  which  I have 
the  pleasure  to  think  will  be  of 


service  to  others.  These  sensualists 
add,  that  a regular  life  is  such  as  no 
man  can  lead.  To  this  I answer, 
Galen,  who  was  so  great  a physi- 
cian, led  such  a life,  and  chose  it 
as  the  best  physic.  The  same  did 
Plato,  Cicero,  Isocrates,  and  so  many 
other  great  men,  of  former  times; 
whom,  not  to  tire  the  reader,  I shall 
forbear  naming;  and,  in  our  own 
days.  Pope  Paul  Famese  led  it,  and 
Cardinal  Bembo ; and  it  was  for  that 
reason  they  lived  so  long:  likewise 
our  two  doges,  Lando  and  Donato; 
besides  many  others  of  meaner  con- 
dition, and  those  who  lived,  not  only 
in  cities,  but  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  who  all  found  great 
benefit  by  conforming  to  this  regu- 
larity. Therefore,  since  many  have 
led  this  life,  and  many  actually  lead 
it,  it  is  not  such  a life  but  that  every 
one  may  conform  to  it;  and  the 
more  so,  no  great  difficulty  attends 
it;  nothing,  indeed,  being  requisite 
but  to  begin  in  good  earnest,  as  the 
above  mentioned  Cicero  affirms,  and 
all  those  who  now  live  in  this  man- 
ner. Plato,  you  will  say,  though 
he  himself  lived  very  regularly,  af- 
firms, notwithstanding,  that  in  re- 
publics, men  cannot  do  so,  being 
often  obliged  to  expose  themselves  to 
heat,  cold,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  hardship,  and  other  things,  which 
are  all  so  many  disorders,  and  in- 
compatible with  a regular  life.  I 
answer,  that,  as  I have  already  ob- 
served, these  are  not  disorders  attended 
with  any  bad  consequences,  or  which 
either  affect  health  or  life,  when  the 
man  who  undergoes  them  observes  the 
rules  of  sobriety,  and  commits  no 
excess  in  the  two  points  concerning 
diet,  which  a republican  may  very 
well  avoid;  nay,  it  is  requisite  he 
should  avoid;  because,  by  so  doing, 
he  may  be  sure  either  to  escape  those 
disorders,  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  for  him  to  escape,  while 
exposed  to  hardships ; or  in  case  he 
could  not  escape  them,  he  may  more 
easily  and  speedily  prevent  their  bad 
effects. 

Here,  it  may  be  objected,  and  some 
actually  do  object,  that  he  who  leads 
a regular  life,  having  constantly,  when 
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well,  made  use  of  food  fit  for  the 
sick,  and  in  small  quantities,  has  no 
recourse  left  in  case  of  illness.  To 
this  I might,  in  the  first  place  answer, 
that  nature,  desirous  to  preserve  man 
in  good  health  as  long  as  possible, 
informs  him  herself,  how  he  is  to 
act  in  time  of  illness;  for  she  imme- 
diately deprives  him,  when  sick,  of 
his  appetite,  in  order  that  he  may  eat 
but  little;  because  nature,  as  I have 
already  said,  is  content  with  little; 
wherefore  it  is  requisite,  that  a man 
when  sick,  whether  he  has  led  a re- 
gular or  irregular  life,  should  use  no 
meats  but  such  as  are  suited  to  his 
disorder;  and  of  these  even  in  a much 
smaller  quantity  than  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  in  health.  For  were  he  to  eat 
as  much  as  he  then  used  to  do,  he 
would  die  by  it;  and  this  the  rather, 
as  it  would  only  be  adding  to  the 
burden,  with  which  nature  was  al- 
ready oppressed,  by  giving  herf  a 
greater  quantity  of  food,  than  she 
can  in  these  circumstances  support; 
which,  I imagine,  should  sufficiently 
satisfy  any  sick  person.  But  inde- 
pendent of  all  this,  I might  answer 
some  others,  and  still  better,  that 
whoever  leads  a regular  life  cannot  be 
sick;  or  at  least  but  seldom,  and 
for  a short  time;  because,  by  living 
regularly,  he  extirpates  every  seed  of 
sickness;  and  thus,  by  removing  the 
cause  prevents  the  effect;  so  that  he 
who  pursues  a regular  course  of  life 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  illness; 
as  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  effect, 
who  has  guarded  against  the  cause. 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a 
regular  life  is  scr  profitable  and  vir- 
tuous, so  lovely  and  so  holy,  it  ought 
to  be  universally  followed  and  em- 
braced ; and  the  more  so,  as  it  does 
not  clash  with  the  means  or  duties  of 
any  station,  but  is  rather  easy  to  all ; 
because,  to  lead  it,  a man  need  not 
tie  himself  down  to  eat  so  little  as  I 
do,  or  not  to  eat  fruit,  fish,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind,  from  which  I 
abstain,  who  eat  little,  and  but  just 
enough  for  my  puny  and  weak  sto- 
mach; and  fruit,  fish,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind,  disagree  with  me,  which 
is  my  reason  for  not  touching  them. 
Those,  however,  with  whom  such 


things  agree,  may,  and  ough  to  eat 
them ; since  they  are  not  by  any  means 
forbid  the  use  of  such  sustenance;  but, 
then,  both  they  and  all  others,  are 
forbid  to  eat  a greater  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  food,  even  of  that  which  agrees 
with  them,  than  their  stomachs  can 
easily  digest;  the  same  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  drink.  Hence  it  is,  that 
those,  with  whom  nothing  disagrees, 
are  not  bound  to  observe  any  rule  but 
that  relating  to  quantity,  and  not  to 
the  quality  of  their  food;  a rule  which 
they  may,  without  the  least  difficulty 
in  the  world  comply  with. 

Let  nobody  tell  me,  that  there  are 
numbers,  who,  though  they  live  most 
irregularly,  attain  in  health  and  spi- 
rits, those  remote  periods  of  life,  at- 
tained by  the  most  sober;  for  this  ar- 
gument being  grounded  on  a case  full 
of  uncertainty  and  hazard,  and  wliich, 
besides,  so  seldom  occurs,  as  to  look 
more  like  a miracle  than  the  work  of 
nature,  men  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  thereby  persuaded  to  live 
irregularly,  nature  having  been,  too  li- 
beral to  those,  who  did  so  without 
suffering  by  it;  a favour  which  very 
few  have  any  right  to  expect.  Who- 
ever, trusting  to  his  youth,  or  the 
strength  of  his  constitution,  or  to  the 
goodness  of  his  stomach,  slights  these 
observations,  must  expect  to  suffer 
greatly  by  so  doing,  and  live  in  con- 
stant danger  of  disease  and  death.  I, 
therefore,  affirm,  that  an  old  man,  even 
of  a bad  constitution,  who  leads  a re- 
gular and  sober  life,  is  surer  of  a long 
one,  than  a young  man  of  the  best 
constitution,  who  leads  a disorderly 
life.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  a man,  blessed  with  a good 
constitution,  may,  by  living  tempe- 
rately, expect  to  live  longer  than  one, 
whose  constitution  is  not  so  good ; and 
that  God  and  nature  can  dispose  mat- 
ters so,  that  a man  shall  bring  into 
the  world  with  him  so  sound  a con- 
stitution as  to  live  long  and  healthy, 
without  observing  such  strict  rules; 
and  then  die  in  a very  advanced  age 
through  a mere  resolution  of  his  ele- 
mentary parts;  as  was  the  case  in 
Venice,  of  the  procurator  Thomas 
Contarini ; and  in  Padua,  of  the  cavi- 
lier  Antonio  Capo  di  Vacca.  But  it 
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is  not  one  man  in  a hundred  thou- 
sand, that  so  much  can  be  said  of.  If 
others  have  a mind  to  live  long  and 
healthy,  and  die  without  sickness  of 
body  or  mind,  but  by  mere  dissolu- 
tion, they  must  submit  to  live  regu- 
larly, since  they  cannot  otherwise  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  such  a life, 
which  are  almost  infinite  in  number, 
and  each  of  them  in  particular,  of  in- 
finite value.  For  as  such  regularity 
keeps  the  humours  of  the  body  clean 
and  temperate;  it  suffers  no  vapours 
to  ascend  from  the  stomach  to  the 
head ; hence  the  brain  of  him,  who 
lives  in  that  maimer,  enjoys  such  a 
constant  serenity,  that  he  is  always 
perfectly  master  of  himself.  He  there- 
fore, easily  soars  above  the  low  and 
grovelling  concerns  of  this  life,  to  the 
exalted  and  beautiful  contemplation  of 
heavenly  things,  to  his  exceeding  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction;  because  he, 
by  this  means,  comes  to  consider, 
know,  and  understand  that,  which 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  consi  • 
dered,  known,  or  understood ; that  is, 
how  great  is  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity.  He  then  de- 
scends to  nature,  and  acknowledges 
her  for  the  daughter  of  God;  and 
sees,  and  even  feels  with  his  hands, 
that,  which  in  any  other  age  or  per- 
ception less  clear,  he  could  never  have 
seen  or  felt.  He  then  truly  discerns 
the  brutality  of  that  excess  into  which 
they  fall,  who  know  not  how  to  sub- 
due their  passions,  and  those  three 
importunate  lusts,  which  one  would 
imagine,  came  altogether  into  the 
world  with  us,  in  order  to  keep  us 
in  perpetual  anxiety  and  disturbance. 
These  are  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  honours,  and  the  lust  of  riches, 
which  are  apt  to  increase  with  years 
in  such  old  persons  as  do  not  lead  a 
regular  life ; because,  in  their  passage 
through  the  stage  of  manhood,  they 
did  not,  as  they  ought,  renounce  sen- 
suality and  their  passions ; and  take 
up  with  sobriety  and  reason ; virtues 
which  men  of  a regular  life  did  not 
neglect  when  they  passed  through  the 
above-mentioned  stage.  For  know- 
ing such  passions  and  such  lusts  to  be 
inconsistent  with  reason,  to  which 
they  are  become  entirely  addicted, 


they  at  once  broke  loose  from  all  vi- 
cious restraint;  and  instead  of  being 
slaves  any  longer  to  their  inordinate 
appetites,  they  applied  themselves  to 
virtue  and  good  works;  and  by  these 
means,  they  altered  their  conduct,  and 
became  men  of  good  and  sober  lives. 
When,  therefore,  in  process  of  time, 
they  see  themselves  reduced  by  a long 
series  of  years  to  their  dissolution, 
conscious  that  through  the  singular 
mercy  of  God,  they  had  so  sincerely 
relinquished  the  paths  of  vice,  as  never 
afterwards  to  enter  them ; and  more- 
over, hoping,  through  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  die  in  his 
favour,  they  do  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  cast  down  at  the  thoughts  of 
death,  knowing  that  they  must  die. 

This  is  particularly  the  case,  when 
loaded  with  honour  and  sated  with 
life,  they  see  themselves  arrived  at 
that  age,  which  not  one  in  many 
thousands  of  those  who  live  other- 
wise ever  attains.  They  have  still 
the  greater  reason  not  to  be  dejected 
at  the  thoughts  of  death,  as  it  does 
not  attack  them  violently  by  sur- 
prise, with  a bitter  and  painful  turn 
of  their  humours,  with  feverish  sensa- 
tions and  sharp  pains,  but  steals  upon 
them  insensibly,  and  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  gentleness : such  an  end,  pro- 
ceeding entirely  from  an  exhaustion 
of  the  radical  moisture,  which  decays 
by  degrees  like  the  oil  of  a lamp;  so 
that  they  pass  gently,  and  without 
any  sickness,  from  this  terrene  and 
mortal,  to  a celestial  and  eternal  life. 

O,  holy  and  truly  happy  regularity ! 
How  holy  and  happy  should  men, 
in  fact,  deem  thee,  since  the  opposite 
habit  is  so  wretched,  as  evidently  ap- 
pears to  those  who  consider  the  oppo- 
site effects  of  both!  so  that  men  should 
know  thee  by  thy  voice  alone,  and 
thy  lovely  name;  for  what  a glorious 
name,  what  a noble  thing  is  an  or- 
derly and  sober  life ; as,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  bare  mention  of  disorder 
and  intemperance  is  offensive  to  our 
ears.  Nay,  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  mentioning  of  these 
two  things,  as  between  the  uttering  of 
the  words  angel  and  devil! 

Thus,  I have  assigned  my  reasons 
for  abandoning  intemperance,  and  be- 
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taking  myself  entirely  to  a sober  life; 
with  the  method  I pursued  in  doing 
so,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it;  and  finally,  the  advantages 
and  blessings,  which  a sober  life  con- 
fers upon  those  who  embrace  it. — 
Some  sensual  inconsiderate  persons  af- 
firm, that  a long  life  is  no  blessing; 
and  that  the  state  of  a man,  who  has 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  year,  cannot 
really  be  called  life,  but  death ; but 
this  is  a great  mistake,  as  I shall  fully 
prove;  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that 
all  men  would  endeavour  to  attain 
my  age,  in  order  that  they  also  may 
enjoy  that  period  of  life,  which  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  desirable. 

I will  therefore  give  an  account  of 
my  recreations,  and  the  relish  which 
I find  at  this  stage  of  life,  in  order  to 
convince  the  public,  which  may  like- 
wise be  done  by  all  those  who  know 
me,  that  the  state  I have  now  attained 
is  by  no  means  death,  but  real  life ; 
such  a life  as  by  many  is  deemed 
happy,  since  it  abounds  with  all  the 
felicity  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  this 
world.  And  this  testimony  they  will 
give,  in  the  first  place,  because  they 
see,  and  not  without  the  greatest 
amazement,  the  good  state  of  health 
and  spirits  I enjoy;  how  I mount 
my  horse  without  any  assistance  or 
advantage  of  situation ; and  how  I not 
only  ascend  a single  flight  of  stairs, 
but  climb  up  a hill  from  bottom  to 
top  afoot,  and  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  unconcern ; then,  how  gay,  plea- 
sant, and  good  humoured  I am ; how 
free  from  every  perturbation  of  mind, 
and  every  disagreeable  thought;  in 
lieu  of  which,  joy  and  peace  have  so 
firmly  fixed  their  residence  in  my  bo- 
som, as  never  to  depart  from  it. — 
Moreover,  they  know  in  what  manner 
I pass  my  time,  so  as  not  to  find  life 
a burden;  seeing  I can  contrive  to 
spend  every  hour  of  it  with  the  great- 
est delight  and  pleasure,  having  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  conversing  with 
many  honourable  gentlemen;  men 
valuable  for  their  good  sense  and 
manners,  their  acquaintance  with  let- 
ters, and  every  other  good  quality. 
Then,  when  I cannot  enjoy  their  con- 
versation, I betake  myself  to  the  read- 
ing of  some  good  book.  When  I 


have  read  as  much  as  I like,  I write; 
endeavouring  in  this  as  in  every  thing 
else,  to  be  of  service  to  others,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

These  things  I do  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  myself  at  their  proper  seasons, 
in  a house  of  my  own;  which  being 
situated  in  the  most  beautiful  quarter 
of  this  noble  and  learned  city  of 
Padua,  is  in  itself  really  convenient 
and  handsome,  such,  in  a word,  as  it 
is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  build ; for 
in  one  part  of  it,  I can  shelter  my- 
self from  extreme  heat;  and  in  the 
other  from  extreme  cold,  having  con- 
trived the  apartments  according  to  the 
rules  of  architecture,  which  teach  us 
what  is  to  be  observed  in  practice. 
Besides  this  house,  I have  my  several 
gardens,  supplied  with  purling  streams, 
in  which  I always  find  something  to 
do  that  amuses  me. 

I have  another  way  of  diverting 
myself,  which  is  going  every  April 
and  May,  and  likewise  every  Septem- 
ber and  October,  for  some  days,  to 
enjoy  an  eminence  belonging  to  me 
in  those  Euganean  hills,  and  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  them,  adorned 
with  fountains  and  gardens ; and 
above  all,  a convenient  and  handsome 
lodge;  in  which  place  I likewise  now 
and  then  make  one  in  some  hunting 
party  suitable  to  my  taste  and  age. 

Then  I enjoy  for  as  many  days, 
my  villa  in  the  plain,  which  is  laid 
out  in  regular  streets,  all  terminating 
in  a large  square,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  chinch,  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  place.  This  villa 
is  divided  by  a wide  and  rapid  branch 
of  the  river  Brenta,  on  both  sides  of 
which  there  is  a considerable  extent 
of  country,  consisting  entirely  of  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated  fields. 

Besides  this  district  is  now,  God  be 
praised,  exceedingly  well  inhabited, 
which  it  was  not  at  first,  but  rather 
the  reverse;  for  it  was  marshy,  and 
the  air  so  unwholesome,  as  to  make 
it  a residence  fitter  for  adders  than 
men.  But  on  my  draining  off  the 
waters  the  air  mended,  and  people 
resorted  to  it  so  fast,  and  increased  to 
such  a degree,  that  it  soon  acquired 
the  perfection  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears; hence  I may  say  with  truth. 
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that  I have  given  in  this  place,  an 
altar  and  a temple  to  God;  with  souls 
to  adore  him.  These  are  things  which 
afford  me  infinite  pleasure,  comfort, 
and  satisfaction,  as  often  as  I go  to 
see  and  enjoy  them. 

At  the  same  seasons  every  year,  I 
revisit  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  enjoy  such  of  my  friends  as  live 
there,  taking  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
their  company  and  conversation;  and 
by  their  means  I also  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  other  men  of  parts,  who 
live  in  the  same  places;  such  as  archi- 
tects, painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
and  husbandmen,  with  whom  this 
age  most  certainly  abounds.  I visit 
their  new  works ; I revisit  their  former 
ones,  and  I always  learn  something 
which  gives  me  satisfaction.  I see 
the  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  and 
with  these  the  squares  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  the  churches,  the  fortifica- 
tions; leaving  nothing  unobserved 
from  whence  I may  reap  either  enter- 
tainment or  instruction.  But  what 
delights  me  most  is,  in  my  journeys 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  contem- 
plate the  situation  and  Other  beauties 
of  the  places  I pass  through ; some  in 
the  plains,  others  on  hills,  adjoining 
to  rivers  or  fountains ; with  a great 
many  fine  houses  and  gardens. 

Nor  are  iny  recreations  rendered  less 
agreeable  and  entertaining  by  my  not 
seeing  well,  or  not  hearing  readily 
every  thing  that  is  said  to  me;  or  by 
any  other  of  my  senses  not  being  per- 
fect; for  they  are  all,  thank  God!  in 
the  highest  perfection ; particularly  my 
palate,  which  now  relishes  better  the 
simple  fare  I meet,  wherever  I hap- 
pen to  be,  than  it  formerly  did  the 
most  delicate  dishes,  when  I led  an 
irregular  life.  Nor  does  the  change 
of  beds  give  me  any  uneasiness,  so 
that  I sleep  every  where  soundly  and 
quietly,  without  experiencing  the  least 
disturbance;  and  all  my  dreams  are 
pleasant  and  delightful. 

It  is  likewise  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  I behold  the  suc- 
cess of  an  undertaking  so  important 
to  this  state:  I mean  that  of  drain- 
ing and  improving  so  many  unculti- 
vated pieces  of  ground,  an  undertaking 
begun  within  my  memory,  and  which 


I thought  I should  never  live  to  see 
completed ; knowing  how  slow  repub- 
lics are  apt  to  proceed  in  enterprises 
of  great  importance.  Nevertheless, 
I have  lived  to  see  it,  and  was  even 
in  person  in  these  marshy  places, 
along  with  those  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  draining  of  them,  for  two 
months  together,  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  without  ever  find- 
ing myself  worse  for  the  fatigues  or 
inconveniences  I suffered ; of  so  much 
efficacy  is  that  orderly  life,  which  I 
every  where  constantly  lead. 

What  is  more,  I am  in  the  greatest 
hopes,  or  rather  sure,  to  see  the  be- 
ginning and  completion  of  another 
undertaking  of  no  less  importance, 
which  is  that  of  preserving  our  estuary 
or  port,  that  last  and  wonderful  bul- 
wark of  my  dear  country,  the  preser- 
vation of  which  (it  is  not  to  flatter 
my  vanity  I say  it,  but  merely  to  do 
justice  to  truth)  has  been  more  than 
once  recommended  by  me  to  this  re- 
public, by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writ- 
ings, which  cost  me  many  nights’ 
study.  And  to  this  dear  country  of 
mine,  as  I am  bound  by  the  laws  of 
nature  to  do  every  thing  from  which 
it  may  reap  any  benefit,  so  I most 
ardently  wish  perpetual  duration,  and 
a long  succession  of  every  kind  of  pros- 
perity. 

Such  are  my  genuine  and  no  tri- 
fling satisfactions;  such  are  the  re- 
creations and  diversions  of  my  old 
age,  which  is  so  much  the  more 
to  be  valued  than  the  old  age,  or 
even  the  youth  of  other  men,  as  be- 
ing freed,  by  God’s  grace,  from  the 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  body,  it  no  longer 
experiences  any  of  those  contrary- 
emotions  which  rack  such  a number 
of  young  men,  and  as  many  old  ones, 
destitute  of  strength  and  health  and 
every  other  blessing. 

And  if  it  is  lawful  to  compare  little 
matters  to  affairs  of  importance,  I 
will  further  venture  to  say,  that  such 
are  the  effects  of  this  sober  life,  that 
at  my  present  age  of  eighty-three, 
I have  been  able  to  write  a very  en- 
tertaining comedy,  abounding  with 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  jests. — 
This  kind  of  poem  is  generally  the 
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child  and  offspring  of  youth,  as 
tragedy  is  that  of  old  age;  the  former 
being  by  its  facetious  and  sprightly 
turn,  suited  to  the  bloom  of  life;  and 
the  latter  by  its  gravity,  adapted  to 
riper  years. 

Now  if  that  good  old  man,  a 
Grecian  by  birth  and  a poet,  who 
was  so  much  extolled  for  having  writ- 
ten a tragedy  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  and  on  that  account  alone,  re- 
puted of  sound  memory  and  under- 
standing, though  tragedy  be  a grave 
and  melancholy  poem;  why  should 
I be  deemed  less  happy  and  of 
sound  memory  and  understanding, 
who  have,  at  an  age  ten  years  more 
advanced  than  his,  written  a comedy, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a merry 
and  pleasant  kind  of  composition? 
And  indeed,  if  I may  be  considered 
an  impartial  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
I cannot  help  thinking,  that  I am 
now  of  sounder  memory  and  under- 
standing, and  heartier  than  he  was 
when  ten  years  younger. 

That  no  comfort  might  be  wanting 
to  the  fulness  of  my  years  whereby 
my  great  age  may  be  rendered  less 
irksome,  or  rather  the  number  of  my 
enjoyments  increased,  I have  the  ad- 
ditional comfort  of  seeing  a kind  of 
immortality  in  a succession  of  de- 
scendants: for  as  often  as  I return 
home,  I find  before  me,  not  one  or  two, 
but  eleven  grandchildren,  the  oldest  of 
them  eighteen,  and  the  youngest  two 
years  old;  all  the  offspring  of  one 
father  and  one  mother;  all  blessed 
with  the  best  health;  and  by  what 
as  yet  appears,  fond  of  learning,  and 
of  good  parts  and  morals.  Some  of 
the  youngest  I always  play  with; 
and  indeed,  children  from  three  to 
five  are  only  fit  for  play : those  above 
that  age  I make  companions  of;  and 
as  nature  has  bestowed  very  fine 
voices  upon  them,  I amuse  myself 
with  seeing  and  hearing  them  sing, 
and  play  on  various  instruments. — 
Nay,  I sing  myself,  as  I have  a bet- 
ter voice  now,  and  a clearer  and  louder 
pipe,  than  at  any  other  period  of  my 
life.  Such  are  the  recreations  of  my 
old  age. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  life 
l load  is  cheerful  and  not  gloomy, 


as  some  persons  pretend  who  know 
no  better,  to  whom,  in  order  that  it 
may  appear  what  value  I set  on  every 
other  kind  of  life,  I must  declare, 
that  I would  not  exchange  my  man- 
ner of  living  or  my  grey  hairs  with 
any  of  those  young  men,  even  of 
the  best  constitution,  who  give  way 
to  their  appetites ; knowing  as  I do, 
that  such  are  daily,  nay,  hourly  sub- 
ject, as  I have  already  observed,  to 
a thousand  kinds  of  ailments  and 
death.  This  is,  in  fact,  so  obvious 
as  to  require  no  proof.  Nay,  I re- 
member perfectly  well  how  I used  to 
behave  at  that  time  of  life.  I know 
how  inconsiderately  that  age  is  apt 
to  act,  and  how  fool-hardy  young 
men,  hurried  on  by  the  heat  of  their 
blood,  are  wont  to  be ; how  apt  they 
are  to  presume  too  much  on  their 
strength  in  all  their  actions,  and  how 
sanguine  they  are  in  their  ex- 
pectations, as  well  on  account  of  the 
little  experience  they  have  had  for  the 
time  past,  as  by  reason  of  the 
power  they  enjoy  in  their  own 
imaginations  over  the  time  to  come. 
Hence  they  expose  themselves  rashly 
to  every  kind  of  danger,  and  ba- 
nishing reason,  and  bowing  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  concupiscence,  endea- 
vour to  gratify  all  their  appetites,  not 
minding,  fools  as  they  are ! that  they 
thereby  hasten,  as  I have  several 
times  observed,  the  approach  of  what 
they  would  most  willingly  avoid, — 
sickness  and  death. 

Of  these  two  evils,  one  is  trouble- 
some and  painful,  the  other,  above 
all  things,  dreadful  and  insupportable ; 
insupportable  to  every  man  who  has 
given  himself  up  to  his  sensual  ap- 
petites, and  young  men  in  parti- 
cular, to  whom  it  appears  a hard- 
ship to  die  an  early  death;  dreadful 
to  those  who  reflect  on  the  errors  to 
which  this  mortal  life  is  subject,  and 
on  the  vengeance  which  the  justice 
of  God  is  wont  to  take  on  sinners, 
by  condemning  them  to  everlasting 
punishment.  Whereas  I,  in  my  old 
age,  praise  to  the  Almighty,  am  exempt 
from  both  these  torments; — from  the 
one,  because  I cannot  fall  sick,  having 
removed  all  the  causes  of  illness 
by  my  divine  medicine; — from  the 
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other,  that  of  death,  because  from 
so  many  years*  experience,  I have 
learned  to  obey  reason ; whence  I not 
only  think  it  a great  piece  of  folly 
to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
but  likewise  firmly  expect  some  conso- 
lation from  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  I shall  arrive  at  that  period. 

JBesides,  though  I am  sensible  that 
I must  like  others  reach  that  term, 
it  is  yet  at  so  great  a distance  that 
I cannot  discern  it ; because  I know 
I shall  not  die  except  by  mere  dis- 
solution, having  already  by  my  re- 
gular course  of  life,  shut  up  all  the 
other  avenues  of  death,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  humours  of  my  body 
making  any  other  war  upon  me  than 
that  which  I must  expect  from  the 
elements  employed  in  the  composition 
of  this  mortal  frame.  I am  not  so  sim- 
ple as  not  to  know,  that  as  I was 
bom,  so  I must  die.  But  that  is  a 
desirable  death  which  nature  brings 
on  us  by  way  of  dissolution.  For 
nature,  having  herself  formed  the  con- 
nection between  our  body  and  soul, 
knows  best  in  what  manner  it  may 
most  easily  be  dissolved,  and  grants 
us  a longer  day  to  do  it  than  we 
could  expect  from  a violent  sickness. 
This  is  the  death  which,  without  act- 
ing the  poet,  I may  call,  not  death, 
but  life.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise. 
Such  a death  does  not  overtake  one 
till  after  a very  long  course  of  years, 
and  in  consequence  of  an  extreme 
weakness ; it  being  only  by  slow  de- 
grees that  men  grow  too  feeble  to 
walk,  and  scarce  to  reason,  becoming 
both  blind,  deaf,  decrepit,  and  full 
of  every  other  kind  of  infirmity. — 
Now  I,  by  God’s  blessing,  may  reckon 
upon  being  at  a very  great  dis- 
tance from  such  a period.  Nay,  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  soul, 
having  so  agreeable  a dwelling  in 
my  body  as  not  to  meet  with  any 
thing  in  it  but  peace,  love,  and  har- 
mony, not  only  between  its  humours, 
but  between  my  reason  and  the 
senses,  is  exceedingly  content  and  well 
pleased  with  her  present  situation; 
and  of  course,  that  a great  length  oi 
time  and  many  years  must  be  requisite 
to  dislodge  her.  Whence  it  must  be 
concluded  for  certain  that  I have  still 


a series  of  years  to  live  in  health  and 
spirits  and  enjoy  this  beautiful  world, 
which  is  indeed  beautiful  to  those 
who  know  how  to  make  it  so,  as  I 
have  done,  and  likewise  expect  to  be 
able  to  do,  with  God’s  assistance, 
by  the  next;  and  all  by  the  means 
of  virtue  and  that  divine  regularity 
of  life,  which  I have  adopted,  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  my  reason, 
and  declaring  war  against  my  sensual 
appetites;  a thing  which  every  man 
may  do,  who  desires  to  live  as  he 
ought. 

Now,  if  this  sober  life  is  so  happy ; 
if  its  name  is  so  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful : if  the  possession  of  the  bles- 
sings which  attend  it  are  so  stable  and 
permanent,  all  I have  still  left  to  do 
is  to  beseech,  since  I camiot  compass 
my  desires  by  the  powers  of  oratory, 
every  man  of  a liberal  disposition, 
and  sound  understanding,  to  embrace 
with  open  arms  this  most  valuable 
treasure  of  a long  and  healthy  life ; 
a treasure  which,  as  it  exceeds  all  the 
other  riches  and  blessings  of  this 
world,  so  it  deserves  above  all  things 
to  be  cherished,  sought  after,  and 
carefully  observed.  This  is  that  di- 
vine sobriety,  agreeable  to  God,  the 
friend  of  nature,  the  daughter  of  rea- 
son, the  sister  of  all  the  virtues,  the 
companion  of  temperate  living,  mo- 
dest, courteous,  content  with  little, 
regular,  and  perfect  mistress  of  all 
her  operations.  From  her,  as  from 
their  proper  root,  spring  life,  health, 
cheerfulness,  industry,  learning,  and 
all  those  actions  and  employments 
worthy  of  noble  and  generous  minds. 
The  laws  of  God  and  man  are  all 
in  her  favour.  Repletion,  excess,  in- 
temperance, superfluous  humours,  dis- 
eases, fevers,  pains,  and  the  dangers 
of  death,  vanish  in  her  presence,  like 
clouds  before  the  sun.  Her  comeli- 
ness ravishes  every  well-disposed  mind. 
Her  influence  is  so  sure,  as  to  pro- 
mise to  all  a very  long  and  agreeable 
existence;  the  facility  of  acquiring  her 
is  such  as  ought  to  induce  every  one 
to  look  for  her  and  share  in  her  vic- 
tories. And  lastly,  she  promises  to 
be  a mild  and  agreeable  guardian  of 
life ; as  well  of  the  rich  as  of  the  poor; 
of  the  male  as  of  the  female  sex; 
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the  olvi  as  of  the  young:  being  that 
which  teaches  the  rich,  modesty;  the 
poor,  frugality;  women,  chastity;  the 
old,  how  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
death;  and  bestows  on  youth  firmer 
and  securer  hopes  of  life.  Sobriety 
renders  the  senses  clear,  the  body 
light,  the  understanding  lively,  the 
soul  brisk,  the  memory  tenacious,  our 
movements  free,  and  all  our  actions 
regular  and  easy.  By  means  of  sobriety 
the  soul,  delivered  as  it  were  of  her 
earthly  burthen,  experiences  a great 
deal  of  her  natural  liberty:  the  spirits 
circulate  gently  through  the  arteries; 
the  blood  runs  freely  through  the  veins ; 
the  heat  of  the  body,  kept  mild  and 
temperate,  has  mild  and  temperate 
effects:  and  lastly,  our  faculties  being 
under  a perfect  regulation,  preserve 
a pleasing  and  agreeable  harmony. 

O,  most  innocent  and  holy  sobriety, 
the  sole  refreshment  of  nature,  the 
nursing  mother  of  human  life,  the  true 
physic  of  soul  as  well  as  of  body, 
how  ought  men  to  praise  thee,  and 
thank  thee  for  thy  princely  gifts! — 
Since  thou  bestowest  on  them  the 
means  of  preserving  this  blessing, 
life,  I mean,  and  health,  than  which 
it  has  not  pleased  God  we  should 
enjoy  a greater  on  this  side  of  the 
grave;  life  and  existence  being  a thing 
so  naturally  coveted  and  willingly 
preserved  by  every  living  creature. 
But  as  I do  not  intend  to  write  a 
panegyric  on  this  rare  and  excellent 
virtue,  I shall  put  an  end  to  this,  dis- 
course, lest  I should  be  guilty  of  in- 
temperance on  so  pleasing  a subject: 
not  that  numberless  things  might  not 
be  said  of  it  besides  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned ; but  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  rest  of  its  praises  at 
a more  convenient  opportunity. 


OF  CHOLICS. 


Cholics  may  and  do  result  from 
very  many  causes;  and  the  greater 
number  of  cholics  are  chronic  or 
tedious  .complaints,  being  more  com- 
mon among  the  inactive  inhabitants 
of  cities,  and  workmen  in  sedentary 
trades,  than  among  country  people. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  windy  cholic. 


which  is  not  in  general  a dangerous 
disease,  but  we  now  come  to  the  most 
formidable  species,  which  is 

THE  INFLAMMATORY  CHOLIC. 

This  arises  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  or  of  the  intestines.  It 
begins  most  commonly  without  any 
shivering,  by  a vehement  pain  in  the 
bowels,  which  gradually  becomes 
still  more  so.  The  pulse  grows  quick 
and  hard;  a burning  pain  is  felt 
through  the  whole  region  of  the  sto- 
mach; sometimes  there  is  a watery 
diarrhoea  or  purging;  at  other  times 
the  stomach  is  rather  costive,  which 
is  attended  with  vomiting,  a very 
embarrassing  and  dangerous  symp- 
tom; the  countenance  becomes  highly 
flushed;  the  belly  tense  and  hard; 
neither  can  it  be  touched  scarcely, 
without  a cruel  augmentation  of  the 
patient’s  pain,  who  is  also  afflicted 
with  extreme  restlessness;  his  thrist  is 
very  great,  being  unquenchable  by 
drink;  the  pain  often  extends  to  the 
loins,  , where  it  proves  very  sharp 
and  severe;  little  urine  is  made  and 
that  very  red,  and  with  a kind  of  burn- 
ing heat.  The  tormented  patient  has 
not.  a moment’s  rest,  and  now  and 
then  raves  a little.  If  the  disease  is 
not  removed  or  moderated  before  the 
pains  rise  to  their  utmost  height  and 
violence,  the  patient  begins  at  length 
to. complain  less;  the  pulse  becomes 
less  strong  and  less  hard  than  before, 
but  quicker;  his  face  first  abates  of 
its  flush  and  redness,  and  soon  after 
looks  pale ; the  parts  under  the  eyes 
become  livid;  the  patient  sinks  into 
a low  stupid  kind  of  delirium  or  rav- 
ing; his  strength  entirely  deserts  him; 
the  face,  hands,  feet,  and  the  whole 
body,  the  belly  only  excepted,  become 
cold ; the  surface  of  the  belly  appears 
bluish ; extreme  weakness  follows,  and 
the  patient  dies,  There  frequently 
occurs,  just  a moment  before  he  ex- 
pires, an  abundant  discharge  of  ex- 
cessively foetid  matter  by  stool ; and 
during  this  evacuation  he  dies,  with 
his  intestines  quite  gangrened  or  mor- 
tified. 

When  the  distemper  attacks  the 
stomach,  tlie  symptoms  are  the  very 
same,  but  the  pain  is  felt  higher  up. 
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at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Almost 
every  thing  that  is  swallowed  is  cast 
up  again ; the  anguish  of  the  tortured 
patient  is  terrible,  and  the  raving 
comes  on  very  speedily.  This  dis- 
ease. proves  mortal  in  a few  hours. 

The  only  method  of  succeeding  in 
the  cure  of  it  is  as  follows: 

1.  Take  a large  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  arm ; this  almost  immedi- 
ately diminishes  the  violence  of  the 
pains,  and  allays  the  vomiting;  be- 
sides its  contributing  to  the  greater 
success  of  the  other  remedies.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  repeat  this  bleeding 
within  the  space  of  two  hours;  also 
give  a little  castor  oil,  by  which  me- 
dicine the  bowels  must  be  kept  open 
during  the  disease. 

2.  Whether  the  patient  has  a loose- 
ness or  not,  a clyster  of  a decoction  of 
marsh-mallows,  or  of  barley  water  and 
oil,  should  be  given  every  two  hours. 

3.  The  patient  should  drink  very 
plentifully  of  barley  water  or  broths, 
which  should  be  warm. 

4.  Flannels  dipped  in  hot  or  very 
warm  water,  should  be  continually  ap- 
plied over  the  belly,  shifting  them 
every  hour  or  rather  oftener;  for  in 
this  case  they  very  quickly  grow 
dry 

5.  If  the  disease,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  continues  very  obstinate  and 
violent,  the  patient  should  be  put  into 
a warm  water  bath,  the  extraordinary 
success  of  which  is  remarkable. 

When  the  distemper  is  over,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  pains  have  ter- 
minated, and  the  fever  has  ceased,  so 
that  the  patient  recovers  a little 
strength,  and  gets  a little  sleep,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  him  a purge,  but 
a very  gentle  one.  Two  ounces  of 
manna,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
salts  dissolved  in  a glass  of  clear 
whey  are  generally  sufficient,  at  this 
period,  to  purge  the  most  robust  and 
hardy  bodies.  Manna  alone  may  suf- 
fice for  more  delicate  constitutions: 
as  all  acrid  or  sharp  purges  would  be 
highly  dangerous,  with  regard  to  the 
great  sensibility  and  tender  condition 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines, 
in  this  disease. 

This  cholic  is  sometimes  the  effect 
of  a general  inflammation  of  the 


blood;  and  is  produced,  like  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  by  extraordi- 
nary labour,  very  great  heat,  heating 
meats  or  drinks,  &c.  It  is  often  the 
consequence  of  other  chclics  which 
have  been  injudiciously  treated,  and 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  de- 
generated into  inflammatory  ones;  as 
we  have  many  times  seen  these  cholics 
brought  on  after  the  use  of  heating 
medicines. 

Ten  days  after  a woman  was  reco- 
vered out  of  a severe  cholic,  the  pains 
returned  violently  in  the  night— she, 
supposing  them  to  arise  only  from 
wind,  hoped  to  appease  them  by 
drinking  cordials,  which,  far  from 
producing  any  such  effect,  rendered 
them  more  outrageous.  They  were 
soon  heightened  to  a surprising  de- 
gree, which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Being  sent  for  very  early  in 
the  morning,  we  found  her  pulse  hard, 
quick,  short;  her  belly  was  tense  and 
hard;  she  complained  greatly  of  her 
loins ; her  urine  was  almost  entirely 
stopped ; she  passed  but  a few  drops, 
which  felt  as  if  it  were  scolding  hot, 
and  these  with  excessive  pain.  She 
went  very  frequently  to  the  close-stool, 
with  scarcely  any  effect ; her  anguish, 
heat,  thirst,  and  the  dryness  of  her 
tongue  were  even  terrifying ; and  her 
wretched  state,  the  effect  of  the  strong 
hot  liquor  she  had  taken,  made  us 
very  apprehensive  for  her.  One 
bleeding,  to  the  quantity  of  fourteen 
ounces,  somewhat  abated  all  the 
pains ; she  took  several  clysters,  and 
drank  off  a few  pots  of  whey  in  a few 
hours.  By  these  means  the  disease 
was  a little  mitigated ; by  continuing 
the  same  drink  and  the  clysters,  the 
looseness  abated  ; the  pain  of  the 
loins  went  off,  and  she  passed  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  urine,  which 
proved  turbid,  and  then  let  fall  a 
sediment.  The  patient  recovered. — 
Nevertheless,  we  verily  believe,  if  the 
bleeding  had  been  delayed  two  hours 
longer,  these  cordials  would  have  been 
the  death  of  her. — During  the  pro- 
gress of  this  violent  disease,  no  food  is 
to  be  allowed ; and  we  should  never 
be  inattentive  to  such  degrees  of 
pam,  as  sometimes  remain  after  their 
severity  is  over;  lest  an  inward  hard 
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tumour,  should  be  generated,  which 
may  occasion  the  most  inveterate  and 
tedious  maladies. 

An  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
and  also  of  the  stomach,  may  also  ter- 
minate in  an  abscess,  like  an  inflam- 
mation of  any  other  part ; and  it  may 
be  apprehended  that  one  is  forming, 
when,  though  the  violence  of  the  pain 
abates,  there  still  remains  a slow,  ob- 
tuse heavy  pain,  with  general  in- 
quietude, little  appetite,  and  frequent 
shiverings ; the  patient  at  the  same  time 
not  recovering  any  strength.  In  such 
cases  the  patient  should  be  allowed  no 
other  drinks  than  whey  and  barley  wa- 
ter; and  no  food  but  panada,  gruel,  or 
broths. 

The  breaking  of  the  abscess  may 
sometimes  be  discovered  by  a slight 
swoon  or  fainting  fit ; attended  with  a 
perceivable  cessation  of  a weight  or 
heaviness  in  the  part,  where  it  was 
lately  felt ; and  when  the  pus,  or  ripe 
matter,  is  effused  into  the  gut,  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  has  retchings  to  vo- 
mit, a vertigo  or  swimming  in  the 
head,  and  the  matter  appears  in  the 
next  stools.  In  this  case  there  remains 
an  ulcer  within  the  gut,  which,  if 
either  neglected,  or  improperly  treated, 
may  pave  the  way  to  a slow  wasting 
fever,  and  even  to  death.  Yet  this 
has  been  cured  by  making  the  pa- 
tient live  solely  upon  skimmed  milk, 
diluted  with  one  third  part  water,  and 
by  giving  every  other  day  a clyster, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
honey. 

When  the  abscess  breaks  on  the 
outside  of  the  gut,  and  discharges  its 
contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
it  becomes  a very  miserable  case,  and 
demands  such  further  assistance  as  can- 
not be  particularized  here. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  RE- 
COVERY OF  DROWNED 
PERSONS. 


Whenever  a person  who  has  been 
drowned  has  remained  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no 
considerable  hope  of  his  recovery ; the 


space  of  two  or  three  minutes  in  such 
a situation  being  often  sufficient  to 
kill  a man  irrecoverably.  Neverthe- 
less, as  several  circumstances  may  hap- 
pen to  have  continued  life,  in  such  an 
unfortunate  situation,  beyond  the  or- 
dinary term,  we  should  always  endea- 
vour to  afford  them  the  most  effectual 
relief,  and  not  give  them  up  as  irre- 
coverable too  soon ; since  it  has  often 
been  known,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  two,  and  sometimes  even  of  three 
hours,  such  bodies  have  exhibited 
some  apparent  tokens  of  life. 

Water  has  sometimes  been  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  drowned  persons  ; at 
other  times  none  at  all.  Besides,  the 
greatest  quantity  which  has  ever  been 
found  in  it  has  not  exceeded  that, 
which  may  be  drank  without  any  in- 
convenience ; whence  we  may  con- 
clude, the  mere  quantity  was  not  mor- 
tal ; neither  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive 
how  drowning  persons  can  swallow 
water.  What  really  kills  them  is 
mere  suffocation,  or  the  interception  of 
air,  of  the  action  of  breathing ; also 
the  water  which  descends  into  the 
lungs,  and  which  is  determined  there, 
by  the  efforts  they  necessarily,  though 
involuntarily  make,  to  draw  breath,  af- 
ter they  are  under  water ; for  there  ab- 
solutely does  not  any  water  descend, 
either  into  the  stomach  or  the  lungs  of 
bodies  plunged  into  water,  after  they 
are  dead  ; a circumstance  which  serves 
to  establish  a legal  sentence  and  judg- 
ment, in  some  criminal  cases  and 
trials.  This  water,  intimately  blend- 
ing itself  with  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
forms  a viscid  inactive  kind  of  froth, 
which  entirely  destroys  the  functions 
of  the  lungs;  whence  the  miserable 
sufferer  is  not  only  suffocated,  but  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  be- 
ing also  intercepted,  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  are  overcharged,  and  an 
apoplexy  is  combined  with  the  suffo- 
cation. This  second  cause,  that  is, 
the  descent  of  the  water  into  the  lungs, 
is  far  from  being  general ; it  having 
been  evident  from  the  dissection  of 
several  drowned  bodies,  that  it  really 
never  had  existed  in  them. 

The  intention  that  should  be  pur- 
sued, is  that  of  unloading  the  lungs 
and  the  brain,  and  of  reviving  the  ex  • 
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tinguished  circulation.  For  which 
purpose  we  should, 

1.  Immediately  strip  the  sufferer  of 
all  his  wet  clothes,  rub  him  strongly 
with  dry  coarse  linen,  put  him,  as 
soon  as  possible,  into  a well  heated 
bed,  and  continue  to  rub  him  well  a 
very  considerable  time  together. 

2.  A strong  and  healthy  person 
should  force  his  own  warm  breath  into 
the  patient’s  lungs,  and  also  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,*  if  some  be  at  hand,  by 
means  of  some  pipe  or  funnel,  or 
the  like,  that  may  be  introduced  into 
the  mouth.  This  air  or  fume,  being 
forcibly  blown  in,  by  stopping  the  pa- 
tient’s nostrils  close  at  the  same  time, 
penetrates  into  the  lungs,  and  there 
rarities  by  its  heat  that  air,  which 
blended  with  the  water,  composed  the 
viscid  spume  or  froth ; hence  that  air 
becoming  disengaged  from  the  water, 
recovers  its  spring,  dilates  the  lungs, 
and,  if  there  still  remain  within  any 
principle  of  life,  the  circulation  is  re- 
newed again  that  instant. 

3.  If  a moderately  expert  surgeon  be 
at  hand,  he  must  open  the  jugular  vein, 
or  any  large  vein  in  the  neck,  and  let 
out  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood ; 
such  a bleeding  is  serviceable  on  many 
accounts.  First,  merely  as  bleeding, 
it  renews  the  circulation,  which  is  the 
effect  of  bleeding  in  such  swoonings, 
as  arise  from  an  intercepted  or  suffo- 
cated circulation.  Secondly,  it  is  that 
particular  bleeding  which  most  sud- 
denly removes,  in  such  cases,  the  ob- 
struction of  the  head  and  lungs ; and, 
thirdly,  it  is  sometimes  the  only  ves- 
sel, whence  blood  will  issue  under 
such  circumstances.  The  veins  of  the 
feet  then  afford  none,  and  those  of  the 
arms  seldom ; but  the  jugulars  almost 
constantly  furnish  it 

4.  The  fume  of  tobacco  should  be 
thrown  up,  as  speedily  and  plentifully 
as  possible,  into  the  intestines  by  the 
fundament.  There  are  instruments 
devised  for  this  purpose,  but  as  they 
are  not  common,  it  may  be  effected  by 
other  speedy  means.  One,  by  which 


* The  mouth  of  the  operator  is  the 
best  mode  of  puffing  any  thing  into 
the  lungs. 


a woman’s  life  was  preserved,  consist- 
ed only  in  introducing  the  small  tube 
of  a tobacco  pipe  well  lighted  up  j the 
head  or  bowl  of  it  was  wrapped  in  a 
paper,  in  which  several  holes  were 
pricked,  and  through  these  the  breath 
was  strongly  forced.  At  the  fifth 
blast  a considerable  rumbling  was 
heard  in  the  stomach ; she  threw  up  a 
little  water,  and  a moment  afterwards 
came  to  her  senses.  Two  pipes  may 
be  thus  lighted  and  applied,  with 
their  bowls  covered  overj  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  fundament,  and  the  other  may  be 
blown  through  into  the  lungs. 

Any  other  vapour  may  also  be  con- 
veyed up,  by  introducing  a canula,  or 
any  other  pipe,  with  a bladder  firmly 
fixed  to  it ; this  bladder  is  fastened  at 
its  other  end  to  a large  tin  funnel, 
under  which  tobacco  is  to  be  lighted. 
This  contrivance  has  succeeded  upon 
other  occasions,  in  which  necessity 
compelled  the  application  of  it. 

5.  The  strongest  volatiles,  such  as 
hartshorn,  should  be  applied  to  the 
patient’s  nostrils.  The  powder  of 
some  strong  dry  herb  should  be  blown 
up  his  nose,  such  as  sage,  rosemary, 
rue,  mint,  and  especially  marjoram,  or 
very  well  dried  tobacco,  or  even  the 
fume  of  these  herbs.  But  all  these 
means  are  most  properly  employed 
after  bleeding,  when  they  are  most  ef- 
ficacious and  certain. 

6.  As  long  as  the  patient  shews  no 
signs  of  life,  he  will  be  unable  to  swal- 
low, and  it  is  then  useless,  and  even 
dangerous,  to  pour  much  liquid  of 
any  kind  into  his  mouth,  which  could 
do  nothing  but  keep  up,  or  increase 
suffocation.  It  is  sufficient,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  instil  a few  drops  of 
some  irritating  liquor,  which  might 
also  be  cordial  and  reviving ; but  as 
soon  as  he  discovers  any  motion  he 
should  take,  within  the  space  of  one 
hour,  five  or  six  common  spoonfuls  of 
oxymel  of  squills  diluted  with  warm 
water ; or,  if  that  medicine  is  not  to 
be  had  very  speedily,  a strong  infusion 
of  sage,  or  of  camomile  flowers,  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  might  do  instead  of 
it ; and,  supposing  nothing  else  to  be 
had,  some  warm  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  common  salt,  should  be 
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given,  and,  perhaps,  some  warm 
brandy  or  rum  and  water  would  be 
as  good  as  any.  Some  persons  are 
bold  enough  to  recommend  vomits  in 
such  cases  ; but  they  are  not  without 
their  inconvenience ; and  it  is  not  as  a 
vomit  that  we  recommend  the  oxymel 
of  squills. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  sick  dis- 
cover some  tokens  of  life,  we  should 
not  cease  to  continue  our  assistance ; 
since  they  sometimes  expire,  after  these 
first  appearances  of  recovery  have  been 
visible. 

And  lastly,  though  they  should  be 
manifestly  re-animated,  there  some- 
times remains  an  oppression,  a cough- 
ing, and  feverishness,  which  effectually 
constitute  a disease,  and  then  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  bleed  them  in  the 
arms ; to  give  them  barley  water  plen- 
tifully, or  elder-flower  tea. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  such 
means  as  are  necessary  and  effectual, 
in  such  unfortunate  accidents— we 
shall  very  briefly  mention  some  others, 
which  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
recur  to  and  apply  in  the  first  hurry. 

1.  These  unhappy  people  are  some- 
times wrapped  up  in  a sheep’s,  or  a 
calf’s,  or  a dog’s  skin,  immediately 
flead  from  the  animal ; such  applica- 
tions have  sometimes  indeed  revived 
the  heat  of  the  drowned  ; but  their 
operations  are  more  slow,  and  less  ef- 
ficacious, than  the  heat  of  a well 
warmed  bed,  with  the  additional  va- 
pour of  burnt  sugar,  and  long  con- 
tinued frictions  with  hot  flannels. 

2.  The  method  of  rolling  them  in 
an  empty  hogshead  is  dangerous,  and 
consumes  important  time. 

3.  That  also  of  hanging  them  up 
by  the  feet  is  attended  with  danger, 
and  ought  to  be  wholly  discontinued. 
The  froth  or  foam,  which  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  their  death,  is  too  thick 
and  tough  to  discharge  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  own  weight.  Never- 
theless, this  is  the  only  effect  that  can 
be  expected  from  this  custom  of  sus- 
pending them  by  the  feet,  which  must 
also  be.  hurtful,  by  its  tending  to  in- 
crease the  overfulness  of  the  head  and 
of  the  lungs. 

Tisaot  mentions  that  a girl,  eighteen 


years  of  age,  was  recovered,  who  was 
motionless,  frozen  as  it  were,  insensible, 
with  her  eyes  closed,  her  mouth  wide 
open,  a livid  colour,  a swollen  visage, 
and  a bloating  of  the  whole  body, 
which  was  overladen  with  water.  This 
miserable  object  was  extended  on  a 
kind  of  bed  of  hot  or  very  warm 
ashes,  quickly  heated  in  great  kettles ; 
and  by  laying  her  quite  naked  on 
these  ashes,  covering  her  with  others 
equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet  on 
her  head,  with  a stocking  round 
her  neck,  and  heaping  coverings 
over  all  this,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  her  pulse  returned,  she  re- 
covered her  speech,  and  cried  out,  “ I 
freeze  ! I freeze !”  A little  cherry 
brandy  was  given  to  her,  and  then  she 
remained  buried,  as  it  were,  eight 
hours  under  the  ashes ; being  taken 
out  of  them  afterwards  without  any 
other  complaint  except  that  of  great 
lassitude  or  weariness,  which  went  en- 
tirely off  the  third  day.  This  method 
was  undoubtedly  so  effectual,  that  it 
well  deserves  imitation,  but  it  should 
not  make  us  inattentive  to  the  others. 
Heated  gravel  or  sand  mixed  with  salt, 
or  hot  salt  alone,  would  have  been 
equally  efficacious,  and  they  have 
been  found  so. 

The  same  writer  also  mentions  that 
two  young  ducks  that  were  drowned 
were  revived  by  a dry  bath  of  hot 
ashes. 

Warm  ashes,  or  warm  chalk  pow- 
dered, cr  warm  lime,  is  effectual  in  the 
restoration  of  flies  to  life,  that  have 
been  drowned  for  a very  long  time. — 
Let  any  one  try  the  experiment,  and 
he  will  prove  the  truth  of  it.  We  have 
immersed  a fly  in  a bottle  of  water,  and 
another  in  a bottle  of  strong  spirits, 
until  they  were  to  all  appearances 
dead ; we  have  then  taken  them  out, 
covered  them  in  powdered  lime,  scrap- 
ed from  the  walls,  and  also  with  pow- 
dered chalk,  and  allowed  them  to  re- 
main so  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
when  on  removing  the  covering  they 
moved,  and  ultimately  received  the 
full  use  of  their  powers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fairly  to  be  supposed  that  this 
means  of  restoring  life  might  be  at- 
tended with  benefit  to  other  animals  ; 
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for  we  all  breathe  and  live  upon  the 
same  principle. 

The  apparatus  supplied  by  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  is  too  well 
known  to  require  comment — it  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised. 


OF  DISORDERS  ATTENDING 
THE  TERM  OF  GOING 
WITH  CHILD 


This  is  generally  a less  ailing  or  un- 
healthy state  in  the  country,  than  in 
very  populous  towns.  Nevertheless 
country  women  are  subject,  as  well  as 
citizens,  to  pains  of  the  stomach,  to 
vomiting  in  a morning,  to  head-ache, 
and  tooth-ache  ; but  these  complaints 
very  commonly  yield  to  bleeding, 
which  is  almost  the  only  remedy  ne- 
cessary for  pregnant  women. 

Sometimes  after  carrying  too  heavy 
burthens ; after  too  much  or  too  vio- 
lent work;  after  receiving  excessive 
jolts,  or  having  had  a fall,  they  are 
subject  to  violent  pains  of  the  loins, 
which  extend  down  to  the  thighs, 
and  terminate  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  and  which  commonly 
signify  that  they  are  in  danger  of  an 
abortion,  or  miscarriage. 

To  prevent  this  consequence,  which 
is  always  dangerous,  they  should 

1.  Immediately  go  to  bed,  and  if 
they  have  not  a mattrass  they  should 
lie  upon  a bed  stuffed  with  straw,  a 
feather  bed  being  very  improper  in 
such  cases  They  should  repose,  or 
keep  themselves  quite  still  in  this  situa- 
tion for  several  days,  not  stirring ; and 
speaking  as  little  as  possible. 

2.  They  should  directly  lose  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm. 

3.  They  should  not  eat  flesh,  flesh- 
broth,  nor  eggs,  but  live  solely  on 
soups,  made  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
subkances. 

4.  They  should  take  every  two 
hours  fifteen  grains  of  nitre,  and  should 
drink  nothing  but  barley  water,  while 
the  pains  continue. 

Some  sanguine  robust  women  are 
very  liable  to  miscarry  at  a certain 
time,  or  stage,  of  their  pregnancy. — 
This  may  be  obviated  by  their  bleed- 
ing some  days  before  that  time  ap- 
proaches, and  by  their  observing 


the  regimen  we  have  advised;  but 
this  method  would  avail  very  little  fof 
delicate  citizens,  who  miscarry  from 
a very  different  cause,  and  whose  abor- 
itons  are  to  be  prevented  by  a very  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

OF  DELIVERY,  OR  CHILD-BIRTH. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a great 
proportion  of  women  die  in  the  coun- 
try, in  or  very  speedily  after  their  de- 
livery, and  that  from  the  scarcity  of 
good  assistance,  and  the  great  plenty 
of  what  is  bad ; also  that  a greater 
proportion  of  those  in  cities  die  after 
their  labours  are  effected,  by  a con- 
tinuance of  their  former  bad  habits. 

The  necessity  there  is  for  better  in- 
structed, better  qualified,  midwives, 
through  a great  part  of  this  country, 
is  but  too  manifest  an  unhappiness; 
which  is  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  and  which  merits  the 
utmost  attention  of  the  government. 

The  errors  which  are  incurred,  dur- 
ing actual  labour,  are  numberless,  and 
too  often  indeed  are  also  irremediable. 
It  would  require  a whole  book,  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  to  give  all 
the  directions  that  are  necessary  to 
prevent  so  many  fatalities  ; and  it 
would  be  as  necessary  to  form  a 
sufficient  number  of  well  qualified 
midwives  to  comprehend  and  to  ob- 
serve them.  We  shall  only  mark  out 
one  of  the  causes,  and  the  most  in- 
jurious one  on  this  occasion  ; this  is 
the  custom  of  giving  hot  irritating 
things,  whenever  the  labour  is  very 
painful,  or  is  slow  ; such  as  castor, 
or  its  tincture,  saffron,  sage,  rue,  savin, 
oil  of  amber,  wine,  Venice  treacle, 
wine  burnt  with  spices,  coffee,  brandy, 
aniseed-water,  walnut-water,  fennel- 
water,  and  other  drams  or  strong  li- 
quors. All  these  things  are  so  many 
poisons  in  this  respect,  which,  very 
far  from  promoting  the  woman’s  de- 
livery, render  it  more  difficult  by 
inflaming  the  womb  (which  cannot 
then  so  well  contract  itself)  and  the 
parts,  through  which  the  birth  is  to 
pass,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
swell,  become  more  straitened,  and 
cannot  yield  or  be  dilated.  Some- 
times these  stimulating  hot  medi- 
cines also  bring  on  bleedings,  which 
prove  mortal  in  a few  hours. 

Cr 
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A considerable  number,  both  of 
mothers  and  infants,  might  be  pre- 
served by  the  directly  opposite  me- 
thod. As  soon  as  a woman,  who 
was  in  very  good  health  just  before 
the  approach  of  her  labour,  being  ro- 
bust and  well  made,  finds  her  travail 
come  on,  and  that  it  is  painful  and 
difficult, — far  from  encouraging  those 
premature  efforts,  which  are  always 
destructive,  and  from  furthering  them 
by  the  pernicious  medicines  just 
enumerated, — she  should  have  her 
bowels  gently  opened  by  castor 
oil,  or  an  injection,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  swelling  and  inflammation, 
assuage  the  pains,  relax  the  parts, 
and  dispose  every  thing  to  a favour- 
able issue. 

During  actual  labour  no  other 
nourishment  should  be  allowed  but 
a little  panada  every  three  hours,  and 
as  much  toast  and  water  as  the  wo- 
man chooses. 

Every  fourth  hour  a clyster  should 
be  given,  consisting  of  a decoction 
of  mallows,  and  a little  oil,  and  stupes 
wrung  out  of  a fomentation  of  sim- 
ple hot  water,  which  is  the  most  ef- 
ficacious of  any,  should  be  applied 
over  the  belly. 

The  midwives,  by  taking  this  me- 
thod, are  not  only  certain  of  doing  no 
mischief,  but  they  also  allow  nature 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good;  as  a 
great  many  labours,  which  seem  dif- 
ficult at  first,  terminate  happily ; and 
this  safe  and  unprecipitate  manner  of 
proceeding,  at  least  affords  time  to 
call  in  further  assistance.  Besides, 
the  consequences  of  such  deliveries 
are  healthy  and  happy  ; when  by 
pursuing  the  heating,  oppressive  prac- 
tice, even  though  the  delivery  be  ef- 
fected, both  the  mother  and  infant 
have  been  so  cruelly,  though  unde- 
signedly,  tormented,  that  both  of 
them  frequently  perish. 

It  is  true  that  these  means  are  in- 
sufficient, when  the  child  is  unhap- 
pily situated  in  the  womb  ; or  when 
there  is  an  embarrasing  conformation 
in  the  mother : though  at  least  they 
prevent  the  case  from  proving  worse, 
and  leave  time  for  calling  in  men- 
rpidwives,  or  other  female  ones  who 
may  be  better  qualified. 


We  must  remind  the  midwives, 
that  they  should  be  very  cautious  of 
urging  their  women  to  make  any 
forced  efforts  to  forward  the  birth, 
which  are  extremely  injurious  to  them, 
and  which  may  render  a delivery 
very  dangerous  and  embarrasing,  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  happily 
effected 

The  weakness,  in  which  the  labour- 
ing woman  appears,  makes  the  by- 
standers fearful  that  she  will  not  have 
strength  enough  to  be  delivered ; which 
they  think  abundantly  justifies  them 
in  giving  her  cordials ; but  this  way 
of  reasoning  is  very  weak  and  chimerical 
— their  strength,  on  such  occasions,  is 
not  so  very  speedily  dissipated  ; the 
small  light  pains  sink  them,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  pains  become 
stronger,  their  strength  arises,  being 
never  deficient,  when  there  is  no  extra- 
ordinary and  uncommon  symptom ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  be  assured, 
that  in  a healthy,  well  formed  woman, 
mere  weakness  never  prevents  a de- 
livery. 

OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  LABOUR, 
OR  CHILD-BIRTH. 

The  most  usual  consequences  of  child- 
birth in  the  country  are, 

1.  An  excessive  bleeding. 

2.  An  inflammation  of  the  womb 

3.  A sudden  suppression  of  the  usual 
discharges  after  delivery.  And 

4.  The  fever  and  other  accidents,  re- 
sulting from  the  milk. 

Excessive  bleedings  or  floodings, 
should  be  treated  with  rest  and  quiet ; 
also  cold  applications  of  decoction  of 
oak  bark  ; and  if  they  are  very  exces- 
sive, folds  of  linen,  which  have  been 
wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  water  and  vinegar,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs  ; these  should  be  changed  for 
fresh  moist  ones  as  they  dry,  and 
should  be  omitted  as  soon  as  the 
bleeding  abates. 

The  inflammation  pf  the  womb  is 
discoverable  by  pains  in  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  belly,  by  a tension  or 
tightness  of  the  whole,  by  a sensible 
increase  of  pain  upon  touching  it ; a 
kind  of* red  stain  or  spot,  that  mounts 
to  the  middle  of  the  belly,  as  high  as 
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the  navel  ; which  spot,  as  the  disease 
increases,  turns  black,  and  then  is  al- 
ways a mortal  symptom ; by  a very 
extraordinary  degree  of  weakness,  an 
astonishing  change  of  countenance,  a 
light  delirium  or  raving,  a continual 
fever,  with  a weak  and  hard  pulse; 
sometimes  incessant  vomitings,  a fre- 
quent hiccup,  a moderate  discharge  of 
a reddish,  foetid,  and  sharp  water,  fre- 
quent urgingsto  go  to  stool,  a burning 
kind  of  heat  of  urine,  and  sometimes 
an  entire  suppression  of  it. 

This  most  dangerous  and  frequently 
mortal  disease  should  be  treated  like 
inflammatory  ones.  After  bleeding, 
frequent  clysters  of  warm  water  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted  ; some 
should  also  be  injected  into  the  womb, 
and  applied  continually  over  the  bel- 
ly. The  patient  may  also  drink  fre- 
quently of  simple  barley-water,  with 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  every 
quart  of  it. 

The  total  suppression  of  the  dis-  • 
charge  after  labour,  which  proves  a 
cause  of  the  most  violent  disorders, 
should  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
manner;  but  if  unhappily  hot  medi- 
cines have  been  given,  in  order  to  force 
them  down,  the  case  will  very  generally 
prove  a most  hopeless  one. 

If  the  milk  fever  run  very  high,  bar- 
ley-water and  lemon-juice,  and  cly- 
sters, with  a very  light  diet  consisting 
of  panada,  or  made  of  some  other 
farinaceous  substances,  and  that  very 
thin,  very  generally  remove  it. 

Delicate  infirm  women,  who  have 
not  all  the  requisite  and  necessary  at- 
tendance they  want;  and  such  as  from 
indigence  are  obliged  to  work  too  soon, 
are  exposed  to  many  accidents, 
which  frequently  arise  from  a want 
of  due  perspiration,  and  an  insuffi- 
cient discharge  after  delivery,  and 
hence  the  separation  of  the  milk  in 
their  breasts  being  disturbed,  there 
are  milky  congestions  or  knots  as  it 
were,  which  are  always  very  pain- 
ful and  troublesome,  and  especially 
when  they  are  formed  more  inwardly. 
They  often  happen  on  the  thighs,  in 
which  case  barley-water  and  nitre  is 
to  be  drank,  and  the  bowels  kept 
open  by  castor  oil,  together  with  fo- 
mentations. These  two  remedies  gra- 


dually dissipate  and  remove  the  tu- 
mours, if  that  may  be  effected  with- 
out suppuration.  But  if  that  prove 
impossible,  and  pus  or  matter  is  ac- 
tually formed,  a surgeon  must  open 
the  abscess,  and  treat  it  like  any 
other. 

Should  the  milk  coagulate  or  cur- 
dle as  it  were,  in  the  breast,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  immediately 
to  attenuate  or  dissolve  that  thickness, 
which  would  otherwise  degenerate 
into  a hardness,  and  in  process  of 
time,  into  a cancer,  that  most  torment- 
ing and  cruel  distemper. 

This  horrible  event,  however,  may 
be  prevented  by  an  application  to 
these  small  tumours  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is 
more  effectual  than  the  following 

PILLS. 

Take  a little  of  the  extract  of  stinking 
hemlock  with  the  purple  spotted 
stalk,  form  it  into  pills  of  two 
grains  each,  adding  as  much  of 
the  powder  of  dry  hemlock  leaves 
as  the  pills  will  take  up. 

Begin  with  one  pill  night  and  morn- 
ing, which  may  be  increased. 

But  under  such  menacing  circum- 
stances, it  is  always  prudent  to  take 
the  best  advice  as  early  as  possible. 

From  the  moment  these  hard  tu- 
mours become  excessively  and  obsti- 
nately so,  and  yet  without  pain,  we 
should  abstain  from  every  application: 
all  are  injurious;  and  greasy,  sharp, 
resinous  and  spirituous  ones  speedily 
change  the  hardness  into  a cancer. 

The  nipples  of  women  who  give 
milk,  are  often  fretted  or  excoriated, 
which  proves  severely  painful  to 
them.  One  of  the  best  applications 
is  the  following  ointment : but  should 
the  complaint  prove  very  obstinate, 
the  woman  ought  to  be  purged,  which 
generally  removes  it. 

OINTMENT  FOR  SORE  NIPPLES. 
Take  of  oil  of  roses,  one  pound. 

Of  red  lead,  half  a pound, 

Of  vinegar,  four  ounces. 

Boil  them  together  nearly  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a plaster;  then  dissolve  in 
the  liquid  mass  an  ounce  and  a half 
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of  yellow  wax  and  two  drachms  of 
camphor,  stirring  the  whole  about 
well.  Remove  it  then  from  the  fire 
and  spread  it. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS’S*  OPINIONS  ON 
THE  PROPER  USE  OF  THE 
WARM  BATH. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  opinions 
that  has  passed  current  amongst  us 
is,  that  the  warm  bath  is  weakening 
and  relaxing.  This  idea  in  part  arose 
from  noticing  the  languor  that  pre- 
vails in  hot  weather;  but  more  from 
the  debilitating  effects  experienced  by 
weakly  persons  in  perspiring  very 
profusely  when  they  have  removed  to 
bed , on  leaving  the  hot  bath.  When 
however,  this  agent  is  used  judiciously, 
instead  of  producing  debility,  it  in- 
creases the  vigour  and  animal  strength, 
gives  pliancy  and  suppleness  to  the 
limbs,  refreshes  the  spirits,  promotes 
the  secretions,  and  calms  and  soothes 
all  irritability  of  the  nerves. 

The  cold  bath  is  adapted  peculiarly 
to  many  complaints,  and  the  warm 
bath  offers  advantages  not  derivable 
from  the  other.  There  are  also  many 
diseases  in  which  either  will  prove  very 
serviceable.  Nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising, (though  a seeming  paradox 
that  cold  and  heat  should  occasion 
similar  results,)  for  the  same  ultimate 
good  effect  is  caused  by  both,  viz. 
an  augmented  energy  in  the  organs 
moving  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Heat 
acts  as  a stimulus,  which  by  a direct 
operation  excites  and  renews  the  vital 
movements;  and  cold,  by  a more  in- 
direct process,  attains  the  same  end. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  identity  of 
effect  induced:  but  the  influence  of 
cold  being  more  circuitous,  is  liable 
to  fail,  and  therefore  cannot  be  en- 
dured by  all.  We  believe  that  there 
are  not  so  many  exceptions  to  the 
modified  use  of  the  temperate  and 
warm  baths,  and  that  they  are  of 
more  general  application. 


* This  gentleman  is  a surgeon  re- 
siding at  Portsea,  and  is  an  able  and 
intelligent  writer. 


After  the  abruptness  of  sensation 
ceases  (which  also  abates  by  practice,) 
the  revived  actions  of  the  system  are 
permanently  carried  on,  whether  cold 
or  heat  has  been  employed  as  the 
means,  or  both  have  been  used  alter- 
nately* 

The  principal  effects  of  warm  bathing 
are  derived  from  its  relaxing  the  con- 
tracted parts, — from  its  general  stimu- 
lus in  exciting  increase  of  circulation 
in  the  extreme  vessels, — and  from 
perspiration. 

The  warm  bath  has  a remarkably 
soothing  and  composing  effect,  and 
induces  refreshing  sleep.  The  advan- 
tage of  heat  applied  to  the  body  in 
this  way  is  from  the  property  of  water 
conducting  and  imparting  it  more 
readily  than  air.  By  relaxing  the 
surface,  perspiration  is  more  readily 
attained:  from  this  cause  bathing  is 
serviceable  in  fevers,  both  in  soliciting 
the  fluids  to  the  skin,  and  by  the 
cooling  process  of  evaporation,  which 
abates  the  extreme  heat,  and  mitigates 
the  feverish  state. 

We  apply  the  term  Warm  Bath  to 
that  wherein  the  sensation  of  warmth 
permanently  remains.  Previous  re- 
duction of  temperature  will  cause  the 
sensation  of  warmth  to  be  perceived 
from  water  of  a less  degree  of  heat, 
but  it  will  be  more  transient. 

The  heat  of  the  warm  bath  is  from 
92<>.  to  98".  The  hot  bath  ranges 
from  this  last  point  to  105°.  which  is 
probably  the  greatest  degree  of  heat 
that  can  be  endured  of  water. 

CONSTITUTIONS  SUITED  TO  THE 
WARM  BATH. 

Warm  bathing  is  a congenial  remedy 
for  weak  and  irritable  constitutions — 
for  those  persons  on  whom  common 
irritation  produces  a painful  effect. 
The  shock  of  cold  would  be  over- 
powering to  individuals  of  this  class; 
but  a gentle  stimulation  of  the  warm 
bath  allays  the  morbid  irritability 
of  the  nerves,  lessens  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  regulates  the  animal 
temperature,  and  gives  activity  and  pla- 
cidity to  the  spirits.  It  is  accord- 
ingly found  refreshing  and  grateful 
after  the  toil  of  a long  journey,  and 
after  fatigue  of  body  or  mind.  It  ic 
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also  well  suited  to  the  sensitive  frame 
of  persons  whose  occupations  are  se- 
dentary, especially  to  females;  and  to 
the  man  of  letters,  who  after  his 
painful  researches  and  studies,  finds 
the  warm  bath  a means  of  repair- 
ing the  waste  of  bodily  energy  that 
his  excessive  mental  efforts  have  oc- 
casioned. Those  who,  without  appa- 
rent disease,  are  tender,  infirm,  and 
delicate,  and  those  especially  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  will  find  it  an 
important  means  of  relief;  and  if  we 
recommend  the  cold  bath  for  them, 
it  is  but  to  harden  the  constitution, 
after  the  warm  or  temperate  bath  has 
been  first  used.  But  the  warm  bath 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  in 
whom  sensibility  accumulates — for 
those  who,  by  the  varied  and  com- 
plicated irritations  occurring  from  re- 
finement, acutely  feel  at  every  nerve, 
and  as  it  were  **  live  all  along  the 
line.”  The  light  of  heaven  is  for 
them  too  obtrusive;  the  air  painfully 
impresses  them  with  cold  or  suffo- 
cates with  heat;  the  fragrance  of  the 
field  is  “ aromatic  pain,”  and  the  too 
delicate  and  exquisite  sense,  tortures 
where  it  was  intended  to  gratify  and 
delight.  The  nervous  patient  sel- 
dom receives  the  tribute  of  commis- 
seration;  but  is  too  frequently  the  ob- 
ject of  satire  and  pleasantry  to  the 
witty  and  the  thoughtless.  To  ridi- 
cule such  persons  is  the  height  oi 
barbarity:  to  indulge  their  varying 
freaks  and  fancies  is  to  cherish  and 
foment  the  disease.  A kind  and 
considerate  attention,  without  further 
countenancing  their  eccentricities,  is 
more  honorable  and  rational,  than  to 
treat  their  complainings  with  a 
slighting  indifference, 

The  warm  bath  may  be  recom- 
mended with  confidence  to  blunt  their 
excessive  sensibility,  and  to  calm  the 
perturbation  of  the  irritated  nerves. 
This  too  exquisite  susceptibility  is 
moderated  thereby,  and  a healthful 
state  of  nerves  is  restored.  The  cold 
bath  is  afterwards  of  use  to  inure  the 
delicate  system  to  the  various  impulses 
and  changes  that  it  must  necessarily 
encounter  in  life. 

A torpid  state  of  the  body  is  be- 
nefited by  the  warm  bath.  When 


the  blood  flows  languidly  through 
its  channels,  and  the  pulse  beats  slowly 
— when  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the 
brain  acquire  large  supplies  of  blood, 
but  return  it  slowly; — and  thus  there 
is  formed  a congestion  or  surcharge 
of  these  important  parts,  and  their 
functions  are  thereby  inadequately  per- 
formed. 

Inactivity,  sluggishness,  and  drow- 
siness, denote  the  loaded  state  of  the 
brain ; and  the  sure  marks  of  disor- 
dered liver  are  indigestion,  costiveness, 
and  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  which 
prevail.  The  warm  bath,  in  such, 
draws  the  fluids  from  the  burthened 
organs,  and  tends  to  distribute  them 
fairly  over  the  system.  Improved  ap- 
petite, regular  bowels,  and  increased 
activity,  are  the  usual  benefits  derived 
from  its  judicious  application. 

The  warm  bath  appears  to  be  very 
congenial  to  the  constitution  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  needful  for  their  growth, 
and  for  the  development  of  the  or- 
gans, that  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
should  abound  in  a greater  propor- 
tion than  in  adults.  Hence  most  of 
their  diseases  arise  from  unequal  de- 
terminations of  blood:  and  the  good 
effects  of  warm  bathing  in  balancing 
the  proportion  of  fluids  throughout 
the  body  are  very  remarkable. — 
They  possess,  likewise,  more  irritabi- 
lity,— and  the  effects  of  the  warm  bath 
are  generally  denoted  by  an  easy 
and  refreshing  sleep.  This  remedy 
also,  in  relieving  the  glands  of  the 
skin,  tends  greatly  to  correct  those 
irritations  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  greatly  annoy  and  distress  young 
children. 

The  aged  will  find  warm  baffling 
well  suited  to  soften  the  contracted 
fibres,  to  cleanse  the  obstructed  pores, 
and  to  give  a fillip  to  the  tardy  cir  - 
culation. It  communicates  warmth, 
which  in  the  languid  constitution  of 
old  persons  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  its  frequent  use  would  occasion 
a decrease  of  the  number  of  sudden 
deaths  amongst  old  people  in  cold 
weather. 

The  warm  bath,  probably,  in  some 
degree  causes  an  augmentation  of  bulk 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  circulating 
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fluids,  which  thereby  mechanically 
penetrate  into  the  extreme  vessels  of 
the  skin;  but  its  great  advantages  are 
derived  unquestionably  from  impart- 
ing a congenial  stimulus  to  the  heart 
and  vital  apparatus  concerned  in  car- 
rying on  the  circulation. 

When  one  first  enters  the  bath  at 
the  heat  of  the  blood,  a pleasing 
sense  of  warmth  diffuses  itself  along 
the  nerves;  which  is  greatest  when 
the  person  remains  sometime  undress- 
ed before  he  goes  in.  A sense  of  la- 
borious breathing  immediately  fol- 
lows, but  gradually  abates  as  the 
circulation  becomes  tranquilized. — 
The  pulse  is  at  first  a little  increased 
in  frequency,  but  soon  returns  to  its 
natural  state.  Where  the  circulation 
is  previously  augmented  from  irrita- 
bility, we  believe  that  the  warm  bath 
generally  moderates  the  pulse.  Hence 
we  have  experienced  this  effect  in  our 
personal  use  of  the  bath.  The  pulse, 
when  we  began  its  use,  was  unde- 
viatingly  more  than  100°.  in  the  erect 
posture,  but  in  less  than  five  minutes 
in  the  warm  bath  it  even  fell  to  80°. 
After  the  irritability  of  the  system  had 
been  lessened  by  its  use,  and  the  mean 
state  of  the  pulse  was  80a.  the  sooth- 
ing and  composing  influence  of  the 
remedy  would  still  be  remarkably 
conspicuous,  in  causing  a further  re- 
duction of  its  velocity,  and  it  generally 
remained  ranging  from  60°.  to  65°.  in 
the  bath.  When  bathing  was  em- 
ployed at  higher  temperatures,  the 
effect  on  the  pulse  was  different : at 
100°.  the  circulation  was  quickened, 
and  its  force  increased:  at  103°.  and 
and  upwards  to  105°.  the  effects  of 
heat  were  painfully  experienced;  the 
heart  seemed  to  have  redoubled  its 
energy,  and  the  arteries  corresponded 
in  action:  the  pulse  from  80°.  be- 
came 100°.  but  in  five  minutes  the 
action  of  the  vessels  of  the  temples 
was  violent,  and  head-ache  with 
giddiness  was  felt.  At  this  moment 
a copious  flow  of  perspiration  burst 
out  around  the  head  and  neck,  which 
relieved  the  oppressed  vessels  of  the 
head,  but  notwithstanding  this  relief,  a 
great  tendency  to  faintness  continued, 
that  induced  us  abruptly  to  finish  our 
experiments. 


The  heat  of  the  body  as  indicated 
by  the  thermometer,  was  raised  three 
or  four  degrees.  The  effect  of  warm 
bathing,  when  above  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body,  is  that  of  an  active  sti- 
mulus, and  we  can  thus  readily  per- 
ceive the  constitutions  in  which  it 
can  be  applied  with  good  effect;  as 
in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  in  rup- 
ture, &c.  but  from  the  excessive  ac- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  excited,  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  use  it 
of  this  degree,  (which  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  we  shall  call  the  hot  bath,) 
wherever  there  appears  to  be  marks 
of  a loaded  state  of  any  important 
organ,  since  the  evil  would  be  very 
materially  increased  thereby. 

At  the  celebrated  Thermal  Waters, 
at  Bath,  a course  of  evacuations  is 
always  ordered,  that  the  high  tempe- 
rature may  not  prove  injurious  to  the 
system. 

TIME  AND  MODE  OF  BATHING. 

In  chronic  rheumatic  cases  the  most 
suitable  period  for  using  the  bath  is 
in  the  evening ; when  the  patient  re- 
tires immediately  to  his  bed;  for  re- 
laxation of  the  constituent  parts  by 
perspiration  is  the  indication  to  be 
kept  chiefly  in  view.  But  in  a va- 
riety of  cases,  where  the  warm  bath 
is  useful,  it  would  be  highly  impro- 
per to  weaken  the  system  by  keeping 
up  the  discharge  from  the  skin.  Per- 
haps the  attemperation  and  balance 
of  the  animal  heat,  by  moderate  eva- 
poration consequent  on  warm  bathing, 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  use- 
ful. The  morning,  before  dinner,  is 
the  best  time  of  day  for  bathing. 

Count  Rumford,  who  has  given 
us  a very  interesting  account  of  the 
advantages  that  he  obtained  by  warm 
bathing,  was  accustomed  to  use  the 
bath  about  two  hours  before  dinner ; 
when  he  found  a beneficial  effect  on 
the  stomach  in  improving  its  tone, 
and  in  improving  the  appetite  and 
digestion.  The  narration  of  his  case, 
in  his  characteristical  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  style,  is  altogether  instruc- 
tive. We  give  it  in  his  own  lan- 
guage-— 
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COUNT  RUMFORD’S  OPINION  ON 
WARM  BATHING. 

« I first  went  into  a bath  (at  Harrow- 
gate)  warmed  to  about  96°.  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer,  every  third  day. 
At  first  I went  into  the  bath  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
mained in  it  from  ten  to  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, and  immediately  on  coming  out 
of  it  went  to  bed,  my  bed  having 
been  warmed  with  a view  to  prevent 
my  taking  cold. 

“ Having  pursued  this  method  for 
some  time,  and  finding  myself  fre- 
quently feverish  and  restless  after  bath- 
ing, I accidentally  in  conversation 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  an  in- 
telligent gentlemen  who  happened  to 
lodge  in  the  house,  and  who  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Harrow- 
gate  every  year.  He  advised  me  to 
change  my  hour  of  bathing,  and  to 
stay  longer  in  the  bath,  and  above  all 
to  avoid  going  into  a warm  bed  on 
coming  out  of  it.  I followed  his  ad- 
vice, and  shall  have  reason  all  my 
life  to  thank  him  for  it. 

** 1 now  went  into  the  bath  regu- 
larly every  third  day,  about  two  hours 
before  dinner ; I staid  in  it  half  an  hour, 
and  on  coming  out  of  it,  instead  of 
going  into  a wanned  bed,  I merely 
had  myself  wiped  perfectly  dry  with 
warmed  cloths,  in  a warmed  room, 
adjoining  to  the  bath;  and  dressing 
myself  in  a bed  gown,  which- was 
moderately  warm,  I retired  to  my 
room;  where  I remained  until  din- 
ner time,  amusing  myself  with  walk- 
ing about  the  room  and  with  reading 
or  writing,  until  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner.  The  good  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  change  of  method  were 
too  striking  not  to  be  remarked  and 
remembered.  I was  no  longer  trou- 
bled with  any  of  these  feverish  heats 
after  bathing,  which  I experienced  be- 
fore; and  so  far  from  being  chilly, 
or  being  particularly  sensible  to  cold 
on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  I always 
found  myself  less  sensible  to  cold  after 
bathing  than  before ; I even  observed 
repeatedly  and  invariably,  that  the 
glow  of  health  and  pleasing  flow  ot 
spirits,  which  resulted  from  the  full 
and  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  bathing  had  brought  on,  con- 


tinued for  many  horn's ; and  never  was 
followed  by  any  thing  like  that  dis- 
tressing languor  which  always  succeeds 
to  an  artificial  increase  of  circulation, 
and  momentary  flow  of  spirits  which 
are  produced  by  stimulating  medi- 
cines. 

“I  regularly  found  that  I had  a 
better  appetite  for  my  dinner  on  those 
days  when  I bathed,  than  on  those 
when  I did  not  bathe  ; and  also  that 
I had  a better  digestion  and  better 
spirits,  and  was  stronger  to  endure 
fatigue,  and  less  sensible  to  cold  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening.”* 

The  Count  acquiring  resolution  by 
his  success,  now  bathed  every  secona 
day;  and  after  some  time,  ventured 
to  take  the  gratification  every  day. 
This  was  thought  very  hazardous,  but 
disregarding  custom,  as  he  improved 
in  health  from  the  practice,  he  con- 
tinued to  bathe  every  day  in  a bath 
at  97°.  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  for  half  an  hour  at 
each  immersion,  for  thirty-five  days. 

Certainly  much  will  depend  on  the 
strength  of  constitution.  We  think, 
for  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  practice,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
every  second  day,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  in  their  early  trials.  It  will 
be  proper,  however,  to  lengthen  the 
the  period  of  immersion,  as  custom 
enables  the  invalid  to  bear  it. 

On  quitting  the  bath,  a flannel 
dress  should  be  put  on,  or  a blanket 
be  thrown  over  the  body,  to-  prevent 
the  chill  from  evaporation.  Plenti- 
ful rubbing  with  wann  cloths  before 
putting  on  the  clothes,  will  benefi- 
cially prolong  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  bath ; but  after  this  has  been 
accomplished,  for  the  reason  already 
assigned,  the  apparel  should  be  put 
on,  and  the  ordinary  avocations  may 
be  resumed.  During  the  severe  wea- 
ther in  the  winter  we  never  hesitate 
to  venture  out  in  the  air  immediately 
after  bathing,  taking  care  to  preserve 
the  heat  by  keeping  constantly  mov- 
ing. 


* Count  Rumford’s  Works,  voLiii. 
Essay  13. 
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DRAUGHT  TO  BE  TAKEN  OCCA- 
SIONALLY DURING  A COURSE  OF 
WARM  BATHING. 

Take  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  2 drachms 
Of  compound  spirits  of  lavender, 
20  drops. 

Mix, — and  make  into  a draught. 


THE  TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 


Under  this  title  we  shall  occasion- 
ally present  our  Fair  Readers  with 
recipes  for  compounding  the  most 
valuable  cosmetics  which  are  known 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Perfumer; 
and  which  are  usually  sold  at  prices 
too  high  to  admit  of  general  pur- 
chase.— We  shall  commence  with 

A LIQUID  TO  CLEAR  THE  COM- 
PLEXION. 

The  juice  that  issues  from  the  birch 
tree  when  wounded  with  an  auger  in 
spring,  is  detersive  and  excellent  to 
clear  the  complexion.  The  same  vir- 
tue is  attributed  to  the  depurated  juice 
of  this  tree  and  its  distilled  water 


FOR  ROTTEN  TEETH. 

Make  a balsam  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  honey,  a scruple  of  gum  mas- 
tic, and  ten  grains  of  roch  alum. — 
Apply  a s^mall  portion  of  this  mixture 
frequently  to  the  decayed  tooth. 


POWDER  TO  CLEAN  THE  TEETH. 

Take  of  dragon’s  blood  and  cinna- 
mon, each,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
of  burnt  alum,  one  ounce:  beat  all 
together  into  a very  fine  powder,  and 
rub  a little  on  the  teeth  every  other 
day. 


TO  MAKE  THE  TEETH  BEAUTIFULLY 
WHITE. 

Take  dried  leaves  of  hyssop,  wild 
thyme,  and  mint,  of  each,  half  an 
ounce;  roch  alum,  prepared  hartshorn, 
and  salt,  of  each,  a drachm ; calcine 
these  ingredients  together  in  a pot 
placed  on  burning  coals;  when  suf- 
ficiently calcined,  add  thereto  pepper 
and  mastic,  of  each,  half  a drachm; 
myrrh,  a scruple;  reduce  the  whole 
into  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix 
into  the  consistence  of  an  opiate  with 


storax  dissolved  in  rose-water.  Rub 
the  teeth  with  a small  quantity  of  this 
opiate  every  morning,  and  afterwards 
wash  the  mouth  with  warm  water. 


BEAUTIFYING  WASH. 

Take  equal  parts  of  white  tansey  and 
rhubarb  water,  and  to  every  half  pint 
add  two  drachms  of  sal  ammoniac. — 
This  fluid  is  applied  with  a feather, 
or  hair  pencil,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  to  pimples  or  tetters,  on  any 
part  of  the  body. 


TO  PREVENT  PITS  AFTER  THE 
SMALL-POX. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt 
in  a pint  of  mint- water;  boil  them 
together,  and  skim  the  liquor.  This 
cosmetic  is  very  useful  to  wash  the 
face,  after  the  small-pox,  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  scabs,  allay  the  itching, 
and  remove  the  redness. 


TO  WHITEN  THE  SKIN. 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  roots  of  cen- 
taury and  the  white  vine;  a pint  of 
milk;  and  the  crumb  of  a white  loaf: 
distil  in  a glass  alembic.  The  dis- 
tilled water,  for  use,  must  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Hungary 
water: — it  then  admirably  clears  the 
complexion. 


PRESERVATIVE  FROM  TANNING. 

Infuse  in  clean  water  for  three  days 
a pound  of  lupines;  then  take  them 
out  of  the  water  and  boil  them  in  a 
copper  vessel  with  five  quarts  of  fresh 
water.  When  the  lupines  are  boiled 
tender,  and  the  water  grows  rather 
ropy,  press  out  the  liquor  and  keep 
it  for  use.  Whenever  you  are  under 
the  necessity  of  exposing  it  to  the 
sun,  wash  the  face  and  neck  with 
this  preparation. 

The  oil  of  unripe  olives,  in  which 
a small  quantity  of  gum  mastic  has 
been  dissolved,  possesses  the  same 
virtues. 


TO  REMOVE  FRECKLES. 

Take  houseleek  and  celandine,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity;  distil  in 
a sand  heat,  and  wash  with  the 
distilled  water. 
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kALSAMIC  WATER  TO  REMOVE 
WRINKLES. 

Take  barley-water,  strain  it  through 
a piece  of  fine  linen  cloth,  and  add 
thereto  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh ; 
shake  the  bottle  incessantly  for  two 
or  three  hours  together,  until  the 
balsam  is  entirely  incorporated  with 
the  water,  which  is. known  by  the 
turbid  milky  appearance  of  the  water. 
This  mixture  embellishes  the  com- 
plexion, and  preserves  the  bloom  of 
youth.  If  used  only  once  a day*  it 
takes  away  wrinkles  and  gives  the 
skin  a surprising  lustre.  Before  this 
fluid  is  used,  the  lace  should  be  washed 
Clean  with  rain-water. 


TO  REMOVE  WORMS  IN  THE  FACE. 

Wash  the  face  with  the  distilled 
waters  of  bean  flowers,  water  hllies, 
white  lillies,  melon  seeds,  iris  roots, 
Solomon’s  seal,  and  white  roses ; 
either  mixed  together  or  separately. 


THE  DUCHESS  DE  LA  VRILLIERE’S 
MOUTH-WATER. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces;  cloves, 
six  drachms;  water  cresses,  six  ounces; 
fresh  lemon  peel,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
red  rose  leaves,  an  ounce;  scurvy- 
gTass  half  a pound;  spirit  of  wine, 
three  pints.  Bruise  the  spices,  and 
cut  the  water  cresses  and  scurvy-grass 
small; — macerate  the  whole  in  the 
-spirit  of  wine,  in  a bottle  well  corked, 
during  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours; 
then  distil  to  dryness  in  a vapour 
bath,  and  afterwards  rectify  the  dis- 
tilled water  by  repeating  the  pro- 
cess. 

This  water  strengthens  the  gums, 
prevents  scurvy,  and  cures  cankers 
and  ulcerations  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
used  to  gargle  the  mouth,  either  by 
itself,  or  diluted  with  water,  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  STOP 
BLEEDINGS. 


Every  one  should  know  how  to  stop 
ordinary  bleedings ; yet  it  is  a melan- 
choly fact,  that  scarcely  one  in  a 
thousand  knows  any  thing  of  it.  The 
first  thing  generally  done  is,  to  press 


upon  the  parts,  either  by  the  hand 
or  bandage ; and  although  pressure  is 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  stopping 
sudden  bleedings,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  as  a safe  application,  un- 
less properly  regulated ; for  often  has 
it  occurred  that  tight  ligatures  applied 
to  stop  bleeding,  have  brought  on 
mortification— a case  of  which  re- 
cently occurred  in  St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital, even  under  the  eye  and  direc- 
tion of  a surgeon.  Hence  it  becomes 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
all  to  know  the  best  means  of  stopping 
the  flow  of  blood. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  blood-vessels, 
nor  puzzle  the  general  reader  with 
physiological  enquiries,  but  merely 
give  an  outline  of  the  circulation,  suf- 
ficient to  afford  a ground  or  princi- 
ple, upon  which  the  means  may  be 
supported. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  are  two  sets  of  blood-vessels 
— the  arteries  and  the  veins.  The 
arteries  are  deep  seated;  the  veins  both 
deep  seated  and  superficial. 

2nd.  The  blood  comes  in  a stream, 
jetfed  forth  by  every  contraction  of 
the  heart,  to  the  most  extreme  parts  of 
the  body;  while  the  same  blood  returns 
through  the  veins  back  to  the  heart. 

3rd.  The  arteries  possess  elastic  co- 
verings, or  rather  are  in  themselves 
elastic ; therefore  the  stopping  of  such 
vessels,  when  wounded,  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  effect  than  wounded  veins, 
because  they  are  not  so  easily  kept 
together  on  account  of  this  elasticity; 
and  also  on  account  of  the  stream  of 
blood  which  passes  through  them, 
being  affected  by  every  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  and  to  which  the  veins  are . 
not  liable. 

4th.  The  colour  of  arterial  blood  is 
a bright  red,  while  veinous  is  blackish, 
and  in  bleedings  from  arteries  the 
blood  comes  in  a pulsating  manner ; 
from  the  veins  it  comes  in  a continued 
stream. 

By  considering  these  points,  it  will 
be  evident  that  pressure  above  the 
wound  in  an  artery  will  be  proper 
to  stop  bleeding,  and  below  the  wound 
in  a vein*  This  is  in  cases  when  im- 
mediate pressure  is  called  for,  and 
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in  all  cases  of  profuse  bleeding,  pres- 
sure must  be  the  first  means  of  sup- 
pressing it,  and  continued  until  others 
more  effectual  are  applied. 

In  bleedings  from  veins,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  apply  over  the  part 
a compress  of  lint  or  soft  rag,  and 
bind  sufficiently  tight  to  stop  the 
blood,  taking  care  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  pressure  be  below  the  wound 
and  on  it.  In  bleedings  from  arteries, 
pressure  will  not  always  do  ; for  if  the 
artery  be  large,  such  as  the  main  ar- 
tery of  the  leg,  thigh,  or  arm ; then, 
indeed, . must  the  surgeon  be  immedi- 
ately called  in,  and  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  found  necessary  to  tie  a liga- 
ture upon  the  trunk  of  the  artery.  In 
tliis  case  pressure  must  be  made  by  a 
compress  and  a bandage  until  a sur- 
on  arrives,  and  the  pressure  must 
above , as  well  as  on  the  part 
wounded. 

In  all  cases  of  bleeding,  the  follow- 
ing lotion  will  be  proper  to  wet  the 
parts  with. 

LOTION-  TO  STOP  BLEEDING. 
Take  of.  sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vi- 
triol,) half  an  ounce. 

Dissolve  it  in  two  ounces  of  wa- 
ter. 

A little  of  this  may  be  poured  on 
jihe  wound,  and  then  as  good  an  ap- 
plication as  any,  will  be  a sufficient 
quantity  of  cobwebs  to  block  up  the 
opening ; and  over  this  a properly 
judged  pressure — that  is,  just  as  much 
as  will  stop  the  stream  without  stopping 
the  circulation. 

Agaric  and  sponge,  in  cases  of  deep 
wounds,  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage, by  placing  ah  ttle  of  either  firmly 
on  the  parts,  arid  binding  up  with  a 
bandage. 

Cold  applications,  such  as  cold  wa- 
ter,, ice,  and  exposing  to  the  cold  air, 
often  stop  slight  bleedings,  and  these 
should  be  tried  before  other  means 
he  resorted  to. 

If  after  the  first  application  of  pres- 
sure to  a bleeding  surface,  which  stops 
fthe  blood,  that  pressure  appears  not 
to  impede  the  circulation,  it  should 


not  be  removed  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  surgeon  can  do  no 
more  than  stop  it,  and  being  stopped, 
we  should  not  consider  by  what  means, 
only  let  the  part  remain  so,  as  long 
as  it  will  without  bleeding,  before  any 
change  should  be  made. 

On  the  whole,  the  person  unac- 
quainted with  surgery,  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  first  wet  any  bleeding  part 
with  a little  of  the  above  lotion,  (which 
any  one  can  get  in  a minute)  and 
then  bind  up  the  parts,  covering  them 
first  with  cobweb,  cotton,  or  sponge. 

Celsus  advises  the  wound  to  be 
filled  up  with  dry  lint,  over  which  is 
to  be  laid  a sponge  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  pressed  on  the  part  with 
the  hand.  If,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  bleeding  should  continue,  he  re- 
commends repeatedly  applying  fresh 
lint  wet  jwith  vinegar.  This  plan 
will  be  found  successful  in  most  ordi- 
nary cases  of  bleeding,  and  may  be 
tried  before  others. 


TO  STOP  BLEEDING  FROM 
THE  NOSE. 


Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  in  most 
cases  a salutary  effort  of  nature  to  rid 
the  system  of  a superabundant  quan- 
tity of  blood : however,  it  sometimes 
arises  from  debility,  and  is  often  con- 
tinued to  a dangerous  length.  In 
such  cases  means  must  be  employed 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  most  usual  amongst 
the  people  are  cold  water  applied  by 
cloths  across  the  nose ; a cold  iron  or 
a key  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck; 
and  snuffing  vinegar  up  the  nostrils. 
These  are  good  remedies,  and  will 
frequently  succeed;  cold  being  the 
principle  on  which  they  act : but  in 
obstinate  cases  the  patient  must  be 
made  to  lie  on  his  back;  cold  wet 
cloths  applied  to  the  forehead,  bridge 
of  the  nose,  and  ears;  and  he  must 
snuff  up  either  a little  strong  spirits  of 
wine  or  turpentine,  which  will  be 
found  successful.  The  following  is 
also  excellent,  by  dipping  lint  into  it 
and  pushing  it  up  -the  nostrils. 
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LOTION  TO  STOP  BLEEDING  FROM 
THE  NOSE. 

Take  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  half  a 
drachm. 

Of  tincture  of  myrrh,  2 drachms, 

Mix. 


DISEASES  OF  SEDENTARY 
PERSONS. 


No.  2. 


OF  PAINTERS. 

If  we  consult  the  histories  of  painters, 
we  shall  find  they  were  not  long-lived ; 
especially  if  we  confine  our  view  to 
such  as  made  a distinguishing  figure. 
History  informs  us,  that  Raphael  Urbin, 
a very  famous  painter,  was  snatched 
away  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age ; 
and  Balthazar  Castilioneus  condoled  his 
untimely  death  in  poetry.  R is  true, 
the  diseases  of  this  sort  of  men  may  be 
imputed  to  their  sedentary  life,  and 
the  melancholy  that  feeds  upon  them, 
while  they  retire  from  human  society, 
and  bend  all  their  thoughts  upon  the 
execution  of  the  designs  they  have 
formed  in  their  fancies.  But  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  sickliness  is  the 
matter  of  the  colours,  which  is  always 
among  their  hands  and  under  their 
nose — red  and  white  lead,  cinnabar, 
cerus,  varnish,  oil  of  walnuts,  and  oil 
of  linseed,  with  which  they  temper 
their  colours,  and  several  other  paints 
made  of  various  minerals.  Hence  it 
is  that  their  shops  have  such  an  over- 
coming smell,  which  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  varnish  and  these  oils ; and  per- 
haps the  loss  of  smell  usual  among 
painters,  flov*;  from  no  other  cause. 
Besides,  when  painters  are  about  their 
work,  their  clothes  become  impreg- 
nated with  these  offensive  matters,  so 
that  they  cannot  avoid  taking  in  at 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  their  exhala- 
tions, even  when  they  are  not  em- 
ployed at  their  work.  Cinnabar  is 
the  offspring  of  mercury,  ceruse  -is 
made  of  lead,  verdigrease  of  copper, 
and  the  ultra  marine  colour  of  silver; 
for  the  metallic  colours  are  much  more 
durable  than  those  of  a vegetable  ex- 
traction, and  for  that  reason  the  painters 
value  them  more.  Therefore  it  is 


plain,  that  almost  all  the  ingredients 
of  colours  are  taken  from  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  by  consequence,  painters 
must  be  liable  to  the  same  distempers, 
though  not  in  so  violent  a degree,  with 
the  workmen  who  work  in  metal. 

Femelius  gives  a curious  account 
of  an  Anjou  painter,  who  was  seized 
at  first  with  a shaking  and  trembling 
in  the  fingers  and  hands,  and  after- 
wards with  convulsions  in  the  same 
parts,  which  likewise  affected  the 
whole  arm.  Some  time  after,  the 
same  symptoms  appeared  in  the  feet, 
and  at  last  he  was  taken  with  such  vio- 
lent pain  in  his  stomach  and  both  the 
hypochondria,  that  neither  clysters, 
fomentations,  baths,  nor  any  sort  of 
remedy  gave  him  ease.  The  only  re- 
lief he  had  in  the  violence  of  the  fits 
was  to  have  three  or  four  men  leaning 
with  all  their  weight  upon  his  stomach, 
the  compression  of  which  lessened  the 
torment.  In  this  miserable  condition 
he  continued  for  three  years  and  then 
died  consumptive.  Our  author  says, 
the  physicians  were  strangelydivided 
in  their  opinions  of  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine cause  of  such  a dismal  disorder, 
and  that  not  only  before  but  after 
opening  the  body ; for  there  was  no- 
thing preternatural  to  be  seen  about 
the  viscera.  His  opinion  is  that  this 
painter  having  used  himself  to  wipe 
his  pencil  with  his  fingers,  and  suck 
it  dry  with  his  mouth,  it  is  likely 
that  the  cinnabar  was  absorbed  through 
the  fingers,  and  the  other  deleterious 
ingredients,  being  in  part  swallowed, 
combined  in  producing  the  disorder. 

There  is  no  species  of  cholic  more 
violent  and  afflicting  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  inhalations  of  white  and 
red  lead ; and  so  common  is  it  amongst 
painters,  that  physicians  call  it  “ the 
painter’s  cholic.”  Upon  this  disease 
we  shall  specially  treat  in  another  part 
of  our  work. 

Melancholy  is  common  amongst 
painters,  and  a wan  colour  mostly 
mark  their  faces.  They  are  also  much 
subject  to  fits.  It  is  said  of  Antonius 
de  Allegris,  commonly  called  Corre- 
giensis,  from  Corregio,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  that  he  was  so  melan- 
cholic, and  even  stupid,  that  he  had 
no  sense  of  the  value  and  excellencies 
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either  ef  himself  or  of  his  works — so 
much  so,  that  he  returned  part  of 
the  money  paid  him  for  his  pictures, 
on  the  ground  that  he  believed  they 
were  not  worth  so  much ; yet  they 
are  now  above  any  price. 

Painters  who  work  in  the  open 
air  constantly,  are  not  in  general  so 
unhealthy  as  those  who  paint  within 
doors;  the  inhalations  through  the 
mouth,  and  the  absorption  through 
the  skin  not  being  so  powerful ; but 
even  those  are  not  wholly  free  from 
disorder,  unless  they  counteract  the 
evil  effects  of  their  employment  by 
proper  remedies. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  MAKE  AN 
ECONOMICAL  FAMILY  MEDI- 
CINE CHEST. 


Get  a strong  box  made  of  any  ma- 
terial you  may  think  fit,  so  as  to  hold 
the  following  medicines  and  mate- 
rials : — 

1 lb  of  Epsom  salts — dose  1 oz. 

1 lb  of  good  sweet  Lard — This  will 
serve  every  purpose  of  salve  and 
ointment 

1 oz.  Rhubarb — Dose  from  10  to 
30  grains 

1 oz.  Jalap — Dose  from  15  to  30 

grains 

2 drachms  of  Calomel — Dose  from 

1 to  5 grains 

i an  ounce  of  Ipecacuanha — Dose 
for  an  emetic  25  grains 

1 oz.  of  sulphate  of  Zinc — 8 grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water  makes  a 
healing  wash  for  sores 

4 oz.  of  Blistering  mass 

1 bottle  of  Castor  Oil— Dose  half 
an  ounce 

\ lb  of  Senna  leaves — Dose  one 
cup  of  the  tea 

Some  sticking-plaister  — some  tow 
— some  lint — a skin  of  leather, 
and  a syringe  for  clysters. 

These  can  be  all  purchased  for  less 
than  a pound ; and  no  house  ought 
to  be  without  them,  particularly  in 
the  country. 


A COMPENDIUM  OF  SOBER 
LIFE, 

SHOWING  THE  SUREST  METHOD  OF 
CORRECTING  AN  INFIRM 
CONSTITUTION. 


BY  LEWIS  CORNARO. 


CHAPTER  II. 

My  treatise  on  a sober  life  has  begun 
to  answer  my  desire,  in  being  of  ser- 
vice to  many  personsbom  with  a weak 
constitution,  who,  every  time  they 
commit  the  least  excess,  find  them- 
selves greatly  indisposed,  a thing 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  does  not 
happen  to  robust  people.  Several  of 
these  persons  of  weak  constitutions,  on 
seeing  the  foregoing  treatise,  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  a regular  course  of 
life,  convinced,  by  experience,  of  its 
utility.  In  like  manner  I should  be 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  are 
bom  with  a good  constitution,  and 
presuming  on  it  lead  a disorderly  life  ; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  on  their 
attaining  the  age  of  sixty,  or  there- 
abouts, they  are  attacked  with  various 
pains  and  diseases;  some  with  the 
gout,  some  with  the  sciatica,  and 
others  with  pains  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  like,  to  which  they  would  not  be 
subject  were  they  to  embrace  a sober 
life;  and  as  most  of  them  die-before 
they  attain  their  eightieth  year,  they 
would  live  to  a hundred,  the  term  al- 
lowed to  man  by  God  and  nature ; 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
the  intention  of  this  our  mother  is, 
that  we  should  all  attain  that  term,  in 
order  that  we  might  taste  the  sweets  of 
every  state  of  life ; but,  as  our  birth  is 
subject  to  the  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  these  have  great  influence 
over  it,  especially  in  rendering  our 
constitutions  robust  or  infirm ; a thing 
which  nature  cannot  ward  against ; for, 
if  she  could,  we  should  all  bring  a 
good  constitution  with  us  into  the 
world.  But  then  she  hopes  that  a 
man,  as  endowed  with  reason  and 
understanding,  may  of  himself  com- 
pensate, by  dint  of  art,  the  want  of 
that  which  the  heavens  have  denied 
him ; and,  by  means  of  a sober  life, 
contrive  to  mend  his  infirm  constitu- 
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tion,  live  to  a great  age,  and  always 
enjoy  good  health. 

For  m n,  it  is  not  to  he  doubted, 
may  by  art  exempt  himself  in  part 
from  the  influence  of  the  heavens  ; it 
being  the  common  opinion  that  the 
heavens  give  an  inclination,  but  do 
not  impel  us;  for  which  reason  the 
learned  say  that  a wise  man  rules  the 
stare.  I was  bom  with  a very  choleric 
disposition,  insomuch,  that  there  was 
no  living  with  me ; but  I took  no  no- 
tice of  it,  and  considered  that  a per- 
son, swayed  by  his  passion,  must,  at 
certain  times,  be  no  better  than  a mad- 
man ; I mean  at  those  times  when  he 
suffers  his  passions  to  predominate, 
because  he  then  renounces  his  reason 
and  understanding.  I,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  make  my  choleric  disposi- 
tion give  way  to  reason  ; so  that 
now,  though  bom  choleric,  I never 
suffer  anger  entirely  to  subdue  me. 

The  man  who  is  naturally  of  a bad 
constitution,  may,  in  like  manner,  by 
dint  of  reason,  and  a sober  life,  live  to 
a great  age  and  in  good  health,  as  I 
have  done,  who  had  naturally  the 
worst,  so  that  it  was  impossible  I 
should  live  above  forty  years,  whereas 
I now  find  myself  sound  and  "hearty  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six;  and  were  it  not 
'for  the  long  and  violent  fits  of  illness 
which  I experienced  in  my  youth,  to 
such  a degree  that  the  physicians 
gave  me  over,  and  which  robbed  me 
of  my  radical  moisture,  a loss  absolutely 
irreparable,  I might  expect  to  attain 
the  above  mentioned  tenn  of  one  hun- 
dred. But  I know,  for  good  reasons, 
that  it  is  impossible,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  think  of  it.  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  I have  lived  forty-six  years  be- 
yond the  term  I had  a right  to  expect, 
and  that,  during  this  long  respite,  all 
my  senses  have  continued  perfect  ; 
and  even  my  teeth,  my  voice,  my  me- 
mory, and  my  heart;  but  what  is  still 
more,  my  brain  is  more  itself  now  than 
ever  it  was,  nor  do  any  of  these  pow- 
ers abate  as  I advance  in  years,  and 
this  because,  as  I grow  older,  I lessen 
the  quantity  of  my  solid  food. 

This  retrenchment  is  necessary,  nor 
can  it  be  avoided,  since  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a man  to  live  for  ever;  and  as 
fie  draws  near  his  end  he  is  reduced  so 


low  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  take 
any  nourishment,  unless  it  be  to  swal- 
low, and  that  too  with  difficulty,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  thus  end  by  mere  dissolu- 
tion, without  any  pain  or  sickness,  as 
I expect  will  be  my  case.  This  is  a 
blessing  of  great  importance,'  yet  may 
be  expected  by  all  those  who  shall 
lead  a sober  life,  of  whatever  degree  or 
condition,  whether  high,  middling,  or 
low ; for  we  are  all  of  the  same  species, 
and  composed  of  the  same  four 
elements  ; and  since  a long  and 
healthy  life  ought  to  be  greatly  covet- 
ed by  every  man,  as  I shall  presently 
show ; I conclude  that  every  man  is 
bound  in  duty  to  exert  himself  to  at- 
tain longevity,  and  that  he  cannot 
promise  himself  such  a blessing  with- 
out temperance  and  sobriety. 

Some  allege  that  many,  without 
leading  such  a life,  have  lived  to  a 
hundred,  and  that  in  constant  health, 
though  they  ate  a great  deal,  and 
used,  indiscriminately,  every  kind  of 
viands  and  wine,  and  therefore  flatter 
themselves  that  they  shall  be  equally 
fortunate ; but  in  this  they  are  guilty 
of  two  mistakes : the  first  is,  that  it  is 
not  one  in  a hundred  thousand  that 
ever  attains  that  happiness ; the  other 
mistake  is,  that  such,  in  the  end,  most 
assuredly  contract  some  illness,  which 
carries  them  off ; nor  can  they  ever  be 
sure  of  ending  their  days  otherwise, 
so  that  the  safest  way  to  attain  a long 
and  healthy  life  is,  at  least  after  forty, 
to  embrace  sobriety.  This  is  no  such 
difficult  affair,  since  history  informs 
us  of  so  many,  who,  in  former  times, 
lived  with  the  greatest  temperance; 
and  I know  that  the  present  age  fur- 
nishes us  with  many  such  instances, 
reckoning  myself  one  of  the  number; 
we  are  all  human  beings,  and  endowed 
with  reason,  consequently  we  are  mas- 
ters of  all  our  actions. 

This  sobriety  is  reduced  to  two 
things,  quality  and  quantity.  The 
first,  namely  quality,  consists  in  no- 
thing but  not  eating  food,  or  drinking 
wines,  prejudicial  to  the  stomach. — 
The  sec  oad,  which  is  quantity,  con- 
sists in  not  eating  or  drinking  more 
than  the  stomach  can  easily  digest — 
which  quantity  and  quality  every  man 
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should  be  a perfect  judge  of  by  the 
time  he  is  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty ; and 
whoever  observes  these  two  rules  may 
be  said  to  live  a regular  and  sober 
life.  This  is  of  so  much  virtue  and 
efficacy,  that  the  humours  of  such  a 
man’s  body  become  most  homogene- 
ous, harmonious,  and  perfect ; and, 
when  thus  improved,  are  no  longer 
liable  to  be  corrupted  or  disturbed  by 
any  other  disorders  whatsoever,  such 
as  suffering  excessive  heat  or  cold,  too 
much  fatigue,  want  of  natural  rest,  and 
the  like,  unless  in  the  last  degree  of 
excess.  Wherefore,  since  the  humours 
of  persons  who  observe  these  two 
rules,  relative  to  eating  and  drinking, 
cannot  possibly  be  corrupted,  and  en- 
gender acute  disease,  the  sources  of  an 
untimely  death,  every  man  is  bound 
to  comply  with  them  ; for,  whoever 
acts  otherwise,  living  a disorderly  in- 
stead of  a regular  life,  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  disease  and  mortality,  as  well 
in  consequence  of  such  disorders,  as  of 
others  without  number,  each  of  which 
is  capable  of  producing  the  same  de- 
structive effect. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  even  those 
who  observe  the  two  rules  relating  to 
diet,  the  observance  of  which  consti- 
tutes a sober  life,  may,  by  committing 
any  one  of  the  other  irregularities,  find 
himself  the  worse  for  it  in  a day  or 
two,  hut  not  so  as  to  breed  a fever. — 
He  may,  likewise,  be  affected  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavens  ; but  neither 
the  heavens  nor  those  irregularities  are 
capable  of  corrupting  the  humours  of 
a temperate  person,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable and  natural  it  should  be  so,  as 
the  two  irregularities  of  diet  are  in- 
terior, and  the  others  exterior. 

But  as  there  are  some  persons, 
stricken  in  years,  who  are,  notwith- 
standing, very  sensual,  and  allege, 
that  neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  of 
their  diet  makes  any  impression  upon 
them,  and  therefore  eat  a great  deal  of 
every  thiug,  without  distinction,  and 
indulge  themselves  equally  in  point  of 
drinking,  because  they  are  insensible 
in  what  part  of  their  bodies  their  sto- 
machs are  situate ; such,  no  doubt, 
are  beyond  measure  sensual,  and  slaves 
to  gluttony.  To  these,  I answer,  that 
what  they  say  is  impossible  in  the  na- 


ture of  things,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  every  man  who  comes  into  the 
world  should  not  bring  with  him  a 
hot,  cold,  or  temperate  constitution; 
and  that  hot  foods  should  agree  with 
hot  constitutions,  cold  with  cold 
ones,  and  things  that  are  not  of  a tem- 
perate nature,  with  temperate  ones,  is 
likewise  impossible  in  nature.  After 
all,  these  epicures  must  allow  that  they 
are  now  and  then  out  of  order,  and 
that  they  cure  themselves  by  taking 
evacuating  medicines  and  observing 
a strict  diet.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
their  being  out  of  order  is  owing  to 
their  eating  too  much,  and  of  things 
disagreeing  with  their  stomach. 

There  are  other  old  gluttons,  who 
say  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
eat  and  drink  a great  deal,  to  keep  up 
their  natural  heat,  which  is  constantly 
diminishing,  as  they  advance  in 
years ; and  that  it  is,  therefore,  their 
duty  to  eat  heartily,  and  of  such 
things  as  please  their  palate,  be  they 
hot,  cold,  or  temperate ; and  that, 
were  they  to  lead  a sober  life  it  would 
be  a short  one.  To  this  I answer, 
that  our  kind  mother,  Nature,  in  order 
that  old  men  may  live  still  to  a greater 
age,  has  contrived  matters  so,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  subsist  on  lit- 
tle, as  I do  ; for,  large  quantities  of 
food  cannot  be  digested  by  old  and 
feeble  stomachs.  Nor  should  such 
persons  be  afraid  of  shortening  their 
days  by  eating  too  little,  since,  when 
they  happen  to  be  indisposed,  they  re- 
cover by  eating  a mere  trifle;  for  it  is 
a trifle  they  eat,  when  confined  to  a 
regimen,  by  observing  which  they  get 
rid  of  their  disorder.  Now,  if  by  re- 
ducing themselves  to  a very  small 
quantity  of  food,  they  recover  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  how'  can  they 
doubt  but  that,  with  an  increase  of 
diet,  still  consistent  however  with  so- 
briety, they  will  be  able  to  support 
nature  when  in  perfect  health  ? 

Others  say  that  it  is  better  for  a 
man  to  suffer  every  year  three  or  four 
returns  of  his  usual  disorders,  such  as 
the  gout,  sciatica,  and  the  like,  than 
be  ‘tormented  the  whole  year  by  not 
indulging  his  appetite,  and  eating 
every  thing  his  palate  likes  best,  since, 
by  a good  regimen  alone,  he  is  sure  to 
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get  the  better  of  such  attacks.  To 
this  I answer,  that  our  natural  heat, 
growing  less  and  less  as  we  advance  in 
years,  no  regimen  can  retain  virtue 
sufficient  to  conquer  the  malignity, 
with  which  disorders  of  repletion  are 
ever  attended ; so  that  he  must  die  at 
last  of  these  periodical  disorders,  be- 
cause they  abridge  life,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  health  prolongs  it. 

Others  pretend  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  live  ten  years  less,  than  not  in- 
dulge one’s  appetite.  To  this  I answer, 
that  longevity  ought  to  be  highly 
valued  by  men  of  parts ; as  to  others, 
it  is  no  great  matter  if  it  is  not  duly 
prized  by  them,  since  they  are  a dis- 
grace to  mankind,  so  that  their  death 
is  rather  of  service  to  the  public. — 
Bat  it  is  a great  misfortune  that  men 
of  bright  ‘parts  should  be  cut  off 
in  that  manner,  since  he  who  is  al- 
ready a cardinal,  might,  perhaps,  by 
living  to  eighty,  attain  the  papal 
crown;  and  in  the  state,  many  by 
Jiving  some  years  extraordinary,  may 
acquire  the  ducal  dignity ; and  so  in 
regard  to  letters,  by  which  a man 
may  rise  so  as  to  be  considered  a 
god  upon  earth ; and  the  like  in  every 
other  profession. 

There  are  others,  who  though  their 
stomachs  become  weaker  and  weaker 
as  they  advance  in  years,  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  brought  to  retrench  the  quan- 
tity of  their  food,  nay,  they  rather 
increase  it.  And  because  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  digest  the  great 
quantity  of  food  with  which  they  must 
load  their  stomachs  to  eat  twice  in 
tlie  four-and-twenty  hours,  they  make 
a resolution  to  eat  but  once,  that  the 
long  interval  between  one  meal  and 
the  other,  may  enable  them  to  eat, 
at  one  sitting,  as  much  as  they  used 
to  do  at  two ; thus  they  eat  till  their 
stomachs,  overburthened  with  much 
food,  pall  and  sicken,  and  change  the 
superfluous  food  into  bad  humours, 
which  kill  a man  before  his  time.  I 
never  met  with  a very  aged  person 
who  led  that  manner  of  life.  All 
these  old  men  I have  been  speaking 
of  would  live  long,  if,  as  they  ad-, 
vanced  in  years,  they  lessened  the 
quantity  of  their,  food  and  ate  oftener, 
but  little  at' a time; dor  old  stomachs 


cannot  digest  large  quantities  of  food  ; 
old  men  changing  in  that  respect  to 
children,  who  eat  several  times  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

Others  say,  that  a sober  life  may, 
indeed,  keep  a man  in  health,  but 
that  it  cannot  prolong  life.  To  this 
I answer,  that  experience  proves  the 
contrary;  and  that  I myself  am  a 
living  instance  of  it.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  sobriety  is  apt  to 
shorten  one’s  days  as  sickness  does; 
for  that  the  latter  abbreviates  life, 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  Notwithstand- 
ing, a man  had  better  be  always 
jocund  and  hearty,  than  be  obliged 
to  submit  now  and  then  to  sickness, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  radical  mois- 
ture. Hence  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  holy  sobriety  is  the  true 
parent  of  health  and  longevity. 

O,  thrice  holy  sobriety!  so  useful 
to  man  by  the  services  thou  renderest 
him  ! thou  prolongest  his  days,  by 
which  means  he  greatly  improves  his 
understanding,  and  by  such  improve- 
ment he  avoids  the  bitter  fruits  of 
sensuality,  which  is  an  enemy  to  rea- 
son, man’s  peculiar  privilege;  those 
bitter  fruits  are  the  passions  and  per- 
turbations of  the  mind.  Thou,  more- 
over, freest  him  from  the  dreadful 
thoughts  of  death.  How  greatly^  is 
thy  faithful  disciple  indebted  to  thee, 
since  by  thy  assistance,  he  enjoys  this 
beautiful  expanse  of  the  visible  world, 
which  is  really  beautiful  to  such  as 
know  how  to  view  it  with  a philo- 
sophic eye,  as  thou  hast  enabled  me 
to  do.  Nor  could  I at  any  other 
time  of  life,  even  when  I was  young, 
but  altogether  debauched  by  irregu- 
larity, perceive  its  beauties,  though  I 
spared  no  pains  or  expence  to  enjoy 
every  season  of  life.  But  I found  that 
all  the  pleasures  of  that  age  had  their 
alloys;  so  that  1 never  knew  till  I 
grew  old  that  the  world  was  beau- 
tiful. O,  truly  happy  life!  which 
over  and  above  all  these  favours  con- 
ferred on  thine  old  man,  hast  so  im- 
proved and  perfected  his  stomach,  that 
he  has  now  a better  relish,  for  his 
dry  bread,  than  he  had  formerly,  and 
in  his  youth,  for  the  most  exquisite 
dainties:  and  all  this  thou  hast  com- 
passed by  acting  rationally,  knowing 
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that  bread  is  above  all  things  man’s 
proper  food,  when  seasoned  by  a good 
appetite;  and  whilst  a man  leads  a 
sober  life,  he  may  be  sure  of  never 
wanting  that  natural  sauce ; because 
by  always  eating  little,  the  stomach, 
not  being  much  burthened,  need  not 
wait  long  to  have  an  appetite.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  dry  bread  relishes 
so  well  with  me ; and  I know  it  from 
experience,  and  can  with  truth  affirm, 
I find  such  sweetness  in  it,  that  I 
should  be  afraid  of  sinning  against 
temperance,  were  it  not  for  my  be- 
ing convinced  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  eating  of  it,  and  that  we  can- 
not make  use  of  a more  natural  food. 
And  thou  kind  parent,  Nature,  who 
actest  so  lovingly  by  thy  aged  off- 
spring in  order  to  prolong  his  days, 
hast  contrived  matters  so  in  his  favour 
that  he  can  live  upon  very  little ; and 
in  order  to  add  to  the  favour,  and 
do  him  still  greater  service,  hast 
made  him  sensible,  that,  as  in  his 
youth  he  used  to  eat  twice  a day, 
when  he  arrives  at  old  age,  he  ought 
to  divide  that  food,  of  whiefr  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  but  two  meals, 
into  four;  because  thus  divided,  it 
will  be  more  easily  digested ; and  as 
in  his  youth  he  made  but  two  col- 
lations in  the  day,  he  should  in  his 
old  age  make  four ; provided,  how- 
ever, he  lessens  the  quantity  as  his 
years  increase.  And  this  is  what  I 
do,  agreeably  to  my  own  experience; 
and  therefore  my  spirits,  not  oppressed 
by  much  food,  but  barely  kept  up, 
are  always  brisk ; especially  after  eat- 
ing, so  that  I am  obliged  then  to  sing 
a song,  and  afterwards  to  write. 

Nor  do  I ever  find  myself  the  worse 
for  writing  immediately  after  meals ; 
nor  is  my  understanding  ever  clearer; 
nor  am  I apt  to  be  drowsy;  the  food. 
I take  being  in  too  small  a quantity 
to  send  up  any  fumes  to  the  brain. 
O,  how  advantageous  it  is  to  an  old 
man  to  eat  but  little ! Accordingly 
I who  know  it,  eat  but  just  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together ; and 
the  things  I eat  are  as  follows: — 
First,  bread,  panado  with  an  egg,  or 
such  other  kinds  of  soup  or  spoon- 
meat.  Of  flesh  meat,  I eat  veal,  kid, 
and  mutton.  I eat  poultry  of  every 


kind.  I eat  partridges  and  other 
birds,  such  as  thrushes.  I likewise  eat 
fish;  for  instance,  the  goldney  and 
the  like,  amongst  sea  fish;  and  the 
pike,  and  such  like,  amongst  fresh- 
water fish.  All  these  things  are  fit 
for  an  old  man;  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  be  content  with  them,  and 
considering  their  number  and  variety, 
not  hanker  after  others.  Such  old 
men  as  are  too  poor  to  allow  them- 
selves provisions  of  this  kind,  may 
do  very  well  with  bread,  panado,  and 
eggs;  things  which  no  poor  man 
can  want,  unless  it  be  common  beg- 
gars, and  as  we  call  them,  vagabonds; 
about  whom  we  are  not  bound  to 
make  ourselves  uneasy,  since  they 
have  brought  themselves  to  that  pass 
by  their  indolence,  and  had  better 
be  dead  than  alive;  for  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  human  nature.  But 
though  a poor  man  should  eat  no- 
thing but  bread,  panado,  and  eggs, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  his  eating 
more  than  his  stomach  can  digest. 
And  whoever  does  not  trespass  in 
point  of  either  quantity  or  quality, 
cannot  die  but  by  mere  dissolution. 
O,  what  a difference  is  there  between 
a regular  and  an  irregular  life ! One 
gives  longevity  and  health  ; the  other 
produces  diseases  and  untimely  deaths., 
O unhappy  wretched  hfe,  my  sworn 
enemy,  thou  art  good  for  nothing  but 
to  murder  those  who  follow  thee! 
How  many  of  my  dearest  relations 
and  friends  hast  thou  robbed  me  of, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  giving 
credit  to  me! — relations  and  friends 
whom  I should  now  enjoy.  But  thou 
hast  not  been  able  to  destroy  me, 
according  to  thy  wicked  intent  and 
purpose.  I am  still  alive  in  spite  of 
thee,  and  have  attained  to  such  an 
age,  as  to  see  around  me  eleven  grand- 
children, all  of  fine  understanding  and 
amiable  disposition;  all  disposed  to 
learning  and  virtue;  all  beautiful  in 
their  persons  and  lovely  in  their  man- 
ners; whom,  had  I obeyed  thy  dic- 
tates, I should  never  have  beheld. 
Nor  should  I enjoy  those  beautiful 
and  convenient  apartments  which  I 
have  built  from  the  ground,  with 
such  a variety  of  gardens,  as  required 
no  small  time  to  attain  their  present 
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degree  of  perfection.  No;  thy  nature 
is  to  destroy  those  who  follow  thee, 
before  they  can  see  their  houses  or 
gardens  so  much  as  finished  ; whereas 
I,  to  thy  no  small  confusion,  have 
already  enjoyed  mine  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years.  But  since  thou  art 
so  pestilential  a vice,  as  to  poison 
and  destroy  the  whole  world;  and 
as  I am  determined  to  use  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  extirpate  thee,  at  least 
in  part,  I have  resolved  to  counteract 
thee  so  that  my  eleven  grandchildren 
shall  take  pattern  after  me,  and  thereby 
expose  thee  for  what  thou  really  art, 
a most  wicked,  desperate,  and  mor- 
tal enemy  to  the  children  of  men. 

I really  cannot  help  admiring,  that 
men  of  fine  parts,  and  such  there 
are,  who  have  attained  a superior 
rank  in  letters  or  any  other  profession, 
should  not  betake  themselves  to  a 
regular  life,  when  they  are  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty;  or  as  soon 
as  they  find  themselves  attacked  by 
any  of  the  foregoing  disorders,  of  which 
they  might  easily  recover;  whereas, 
by  being  permitted  to  get  a-head,  they 
become  incurable.  As  to  young  men, 
I am  no  way  surprised  at  them,  since 
the  passions  being  strong  at  that  age, 
they  are,  of  course,  the  more  easily 
overpowered  by  their  baneful  influ- 
ence. But  after  fifty,  our  lives  should 
in  every  thing  be  governed  by  rea- 
son, which  teaches  us  that  the  conse- 
quences of  gratifying  our  palate  and 
our  appetites  are  disease  and  death. 
Were  this  pleasure  of  the  palate  last- 
ing it  would  be  some  excuse ; but  it 
is  so  momentary  that  there  is  scarce 
any  distinguishing  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  it;  whereas 
the  diseases  it  produces  are  very  du- 
rable. But  it  must  be  a great  con- 
tentment to  a man  of  sober  life  to  be 
able  to  reflect,  that  in  the  manner 
he  lives,  he  is  sure  that  what  he  eats 
will  keep  him  in  good  health  and 
be  productive  of  no  disease  or  in- 
firmity. 

Now  £ w*s  willing  to  make  this 
uew  addition  to  my  treatise,  founded 
on  new  reasons;  few  persons  caring 
to  pursue  long-winded  discourses; — 
whereas  short  tracts  have  a chance  of 


being  read  by  many ; and  I wish  that 
many  may  see  this  addition,  to  the 
end  that  its  utility  may  be  more  ex- 
tensive. 


CAUTION  TO  FAMILIES  IN 

THE  USE  OF  CHARCOAL. 

Every  family  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fact,  that  to  leave  lighted 
charcoal  in  a room  without  a free 
current  of  air,  will  render  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  room  destructive  to 
life.  So  certain  are  the  effects  of  the 
confined  fumes  of  charcoal,  that  many 
suicides  have  produced  their  death  by 
such  means  lately  in  France  People 
cannot  be  too  cautious;  and  where 
common  coal  fires  are  lighted  in  bed- 
rooms, they  ought  to  be  carefully 
raked  out  at  night,  lest  the  accidental 
stoppage  of  the  chimney  might  be 
attended  with  evil  consequences. 

The  mistress  of  a house  in  Bour- 
deaux,  a short  time  since,  had  caused 
a bath  to  be  prepared ; but  from  some 
circumstances  was  prevented  taking 
it.  Ursula  Delage,  a seamstress,  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  make  use  of  it, 
which  she  easily  obtained.  She  shut 
herself  up  in  the  room,  where  every 
thing  was  ready.  She  drew  the  water 
from  the  cylinder  which  served  to 
heat  it ; but  the  vapours  of  the  coal, 
which  absorbed  the  atmospheric  air, 
soon  produced  their  sad  effect.  The 
poor  woman  had  not,  probably, 
strength  to  call  f*for,  when  they  went 
into  the  room,  she  was  found  in  the 
bath,  drowned.  A simple  opening 
of  the  neck  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  death  took  place  rather  from  the 
effect  of  the  air,  than  from  the  water. 

A Mrs.  Mair,  of  Niagara  in  Ame- 
rica, is  said  to  have  lately  fallen  a vic- 
tim to  an  act  of  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance, in  placing  in  her  bed-room  a 
pan  of  live  coals,  and  then  lying 
down  to  sleep.  This  ought  to  serve 
as  a warning  against  a too  prevalent 
practice. 
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THE  PROPER  EXERCISE  OF 
THE  BODY. 

Exercise  is  as  necessary  to  health,  as 
the  aliment  we  take  for  our  nourish- 
ment ; this  ev^ry  body  knows,  but 
there  are  few  indeed  who  can  pro- 
perly adapt  the  right  sort  of  exercise 
to  their  own  bodies.  Walking  at  full 
stretch  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an 
excellent  exercise,  but  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  an  invalid,  particu- 
larly a dispeptic  one,  than  fast  walk- 
ing. Others  hope  that,  in  producing  a 
copious  perspiration  on  the  skin,  by 
violent  exercise,  such  as  running, 
racket -playing,  sparring,  &c. ; they 
secure  themselves  against  future 
diseases,  and  cure  all  present;  but  that 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  be 
the  promoter  of  disease,  than  the  re- 
medy against  it.  Upon  this  subject 
a modem  writer  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  opinions. 

MR.  FORSYTH’S  OPINION  ON 
EXERCISE. 


Exercise  of  too  violent  a nature,  and  a 
total  want  of  it,  are  attended  with 
equal  disadvantages.  Much  also  de- 
pends on  the  kinds  of  motion  and  the 
different  postures  of  the  body.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  exer- 
cise, are  increase  of  bodily  strength, 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids,  a due  performance  of  the  neces- 
sary secretions  and  excretions — the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  cleared  and  re- 
fined, so  that  stagnation  does  not  take 
place  even  in  the  minutest  vessels,  and 
if  any  obstruction  be  beginning  to 
take  place,  it  will  be  effectually  reliev- 
ed by  it. 

We  may  learn  from  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  from  the 
number  of  muscles  formed  for  motion, 
and  from  the  mechanism  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  itself,  that  exer- 
cise is;  enjoined  by  nature.  Those 
people  are  the  most  healthy  who  have 
continual  strong  exercise  Man  in  a 
state  of  health  is  led  instinctively  to 
muscular  exercise ; and  children  that 
are  perfectly  healthy  are  constantly 
running  about,  and  are  in  almost  un- 
interrupted motion.  But,  if  exercise. 


either  from  its  violence  or  too  long  du- 
ration, exceed  the  proper  limits,  it 
naturally  quickens  both  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration,  which  may  oc- 
casion the  rupture  of  small  blood  ves- 
sels, abortions,  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  collections  of  blood  towards  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
heart  and  the  brain;  and  disengaging 
by  this  means  the  saline  acrimony  of 
the  fluids,  the  fat  of  the  body  becomes 
dissolved,  and  inflammatory  fevers, 
discharges  of  blood,  palsies,  &c.  may 
be  the  consequence. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  vio- 
lent exercise  is  particularly  hurtful, 
more  so  where  excesses  in  eating  or 
drinking  have  been  committed.  Those 
also  whose  bodies  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently nourished  by  food  and  drink, 
may  do  themselves  harm  by  using  too 
much  exercise.  In  like  manner  sud- 
den transition  from  a state  of  rest  to 
violent  action,  is  likewise  hurtful,  and 
still  more  so  in  hot  than  in  cold  wea- 
ther. After  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind,  every  species  of  bodily  exercise 
ought  to  be  avoided,  till  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  mind  return  with  that  of 
the  body;  we  should,  nevertheless, 
guard  against  the  effects  of  cold, 
which,  in  such  a state,  might  prove 
extremely  prejudicial. 

MANNER  OF  TAKING  EXERCISE. 

Three  principal  points  in  the  manner 
of  taking  exercise  are  necessary  to  be 
attended  to,  viz.  1.  The  kind  of  ex- 
ercise. 2.  The  proper  time  for  exer- 
cise. 3.  The  duration  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  exer- 
cise, the  various  species  of  it  may  be 
divided  into  active  and  passive. — 
Among  the  first,  which  admit  of  be- 
ing considerably  diversified,  may  be 
enumerated,  walking,  running,  leap- 
ing, swimming,  riding,  fencing,  the 
military  exercise,  different  sorts  of 
athletic  games,  &c.  Among  the  lat- 
ter, or  passive  kinds  of  exercise,  may 
be  comprised  riding  in  a carriage, 
sailing,  friction,  swinging,  &c.  The 
first,  or  active  exercises,  are  more  bene 
ficial  to  youth,  to  the  middle-aged 
to  the  robust  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  corpulent,  the  plethoric, 
and  to  those  whose  evacuations  are 
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not  in  a due  proportion  to  their  sup- 
plies. The  second,  or  passive  kinds 
of  exercise,  on  the  contrary,  are  bet- 
ter calculated  for  children,  old,  dry, 
and  emaciated  persons  of  a delicate 
and  debilitated  constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  asthmatic  and  con- 
sumptive. 

With  regard  to  the  time  in  which 
exercise  is  most  proper,  it,  in  fact,  de- 
pends on  such  a variety  of  concurrent 
circumstances,  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  being  regulated  by  any  general 
rules,  and  must  therefore  be  collected 
from  the  observations  made  on  the  ef- 
fects of  air,  food,  drink,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  ex- 
ercise, there  are  other  particulars,  re- 
lative to  a greater  or  less  degree  of 
fatigue  attending  the  different  species, 
and  the  utility  of  it,  in  certain  states 
of  the  mind  and  body,  which  must 
determine  this  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  preceding.  That  exercise  is  to 
be  preferred,  which,  with  a view  to 
brace  and  strengthen  the  body,  we 
are  most  accustomed  to,  as  any  unusual 
one  may  be  attended  with  a contrary 
effect.  It  should  always  be  begun 
and  finished  gradually,  never  abruptly. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  that  used  within  doors. 
To  continue  exercise  until  a profuse 
perspiration  or  a great  degree  of  weari- 
ness take  place,  is  far  from  being 
wholesome.  In  the  forenoon,  when 
the  stomach  is  not  too  much  distend- 
ed, muscular  motion  is  both  agreeable 
and  healthful ; it  strengthens  digestion, 
and  heats  the  body  less  than  with  a 
full  stomach ; and  a good  appetite  af- 
ter it  is  a proof  that  it  has  not  been 
carried  to  excess.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  take  violent  exer- 
cise immediately  before  a meal,  as  di- 
gestion might  therefore  be  retarded.— 
Neither  should  we  sit  down  to  a sub- 
stantial dinner  or  supper  immediately 
on  returning  from  a fatiguing  walk,  at 
a time  when  the  blood  is  heated,  and 
the  body  in  a state  of  perspiration 
from  previous  exertion,  as  the  worst 
consequence  may  arise,  especially 
where  cooling  dishes,  salad,  or  a glass 
of  cold  drink  is  begun  with.  Exer- 
cise is  also  hurtful  after  meals,  from  its 


impeding  digestion,  by  propelling 
those  fluids  too  much  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  which  are  designed 
for  the  solution  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach,  &c. 

WALKING. 

Among  the  variety  of  means  employ- 
ed as  a medium  of  exercise,  walking, 
which  is  the  most  simple  and  salutary, 
as  well  as  the  most  natural,  is  in  the 
power  of  every  body,  and  it  may  be 
adapted  in  its  degree  and  duration  to 
the  various  circumstances  of  life.  By 
walking  the  appetite  and  perspiration 
are  promoted ; the  body  is  sustained 
in  an  uniform  temperature — the  mind 
is  enlivened  with  the  successive  change 
of  scene — the  lungs  are  strengthened, 
as  well  as  their  motions  facilitated — 
and  the  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the 
legs,  the  consequence  of  sitting  too 
much,  is  relieved ; to  be  brief,  very 
obstinate  diseases,  and  the  most  trou- 
blesome hysteric  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  have  frequently  been  cured 
by  perseverance  in  this  species  of  exer- 
cise. 

Pure,  dry,  healthy  air,  in  an  agree- 
able country,  social  and  agreeable 
company  and  conversation,  at  any 
time  and  season  of  the  year,  except 
during  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun, 
are  best  calculated  to  produce  its  best 
effects.  To  walk  in  towns,  although 
it  gives  exercise,  is  less  conducive  to 
health,  from  the  atmosphere  being 
more  charged  with  vapours  arising 
from  impure  exhalations. 

The  inhabitants  of  large  towns  re- 
quire longer  walks  than  country  peo- 
ple for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
From  the  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  living  in  a purer  atmosphere, 
country  people  derive  more  bodily 
vigour  as  well  as  greater  serenity  of 
mind,  with  considerably  less  exercise 
than  would  prove  beneficial  to  those 
who  reside  in  towns.  The  citizen, 
therefore,  as  well  as  all  who  lead  se- 
dentary lives,  or  are  harassed  with 
nervous  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, should  take  daily  exercise  ; 
each  in  a manner  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  or  as 
may  be  best  adapted  to  circumstances 
and  modes  of  life. 
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FRICTION 

Is  a remedy  of  some  antiquity,  used 
still  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  was 
first  adopted,  and  latterly  introduced 
into  European  practice.  It  is  one  of 
those  salutary  expedients  by  which  the 
whole  body  receives  nearly  as  much 
benefit  as  from  a tepid  bath  ; and 
which,  as  being  in  the  power  of  every 
person,  ought  to  be  more  frequently, 
as  well  as  more  generally  used. 

To  the  sedentary,  the  hypochon- 
driac, and  those  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion, and  who  cannot  afford  leisure 
to  take  sufficient  exercise,  daily  fric- 
tion of  the  belly  in  particular  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  as  an 
eligible  substitute  of  other  means,  for 
the  purpose  of  invigorating  the  sys- 
tem. And,  although  friction  may  not 
be  atttended  with  all  the  advantage 
derived  from  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
it  nevertheless  produces  a powerful 
effect  on  the  organs  of  digestion ; for 
the  moderate  exercise  of  a whole  day 
will  scarcely  invigorate  the  abdominal 
vessels,  and  particularly  the  stomach, 
so  much  as  the  friction  of  these  parts 
continued  for  half  an  hour. 

This  species  of  exercise,  which  ad- 
mits of  being  performed  either  by  the 
naked  hand,  a piece  of  flannel,  or,  by 
what  is  still  better,  a flesh-brush,  is 
one  of  the  most  gentle  and  useful  that 
can  be  adopted ; and  to  which  the 
whole,  body  may  be  subjected,  but 
principally  the  abdomen,  the  back- 
bone, the  arms,  and  legs.  It  clears 
the  skin,  resolves  stagnating  humours, 
promotes  perspiration,  strengthens  the 
fibres,  and  increases  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  the  whole  system;  and  is 
frequently  found  to  be  an  excellent  re- 
medy in  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy, 
green-sickness,  &c. 

With  a view  of  strengthening  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  friction  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  morning,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  or  in  bed  before  getting  up, 
by  using  a gentle  and  circular  motion 
of  the  hand  for  about  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes at  a time.  In  a weak  state  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  nerves  in  general, 
still  more  salutary  effects  may  be  de- 
rived from  friction,  if  the  stomach 
and  abdomen  be  rubbed  over  every 
morning  after  getting  up,  and  every 


night  before  going  to  bed,  with  a 
sponge,  or  a piece  of  flannel  dipped  in 
cold  water.  This  method  possesses 
still  greater  advantages  over  medicine 
taken  internally,  as  it  can  be  safely 
employed,  and  in  cases  where  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  from  its  obstructed 
state,  scarcely  admits  of  any  other  re- 
medies, while  friction  and  the  effusion 
of  cold  water  generally  relieve  not 
only  these  obstructions,  but  even 
habitual  costiveness.  Motion  or  exer- 
cise, of  whatever  kind,  ought  only  to 
be  continued  till  an  agreeable  lassitude, 
and  a sensible  degree  of  perspiration 
be  felt.  If  carried  further  than  this, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  body  it 
weakens  it,  and  does  harm  by  filling 
the  lungs  with  an  excess  of  heated 
blood.  Neither  ought  the  thirst 
generally  felt  after  exercise  to  be  in- 
stantly satisfied  by  cooling  drink.  If 
we  cannot  wait  till  the  warmth  be  re- 
duced to  the  natural  temperature,  some 
warm  diluent  liquors  may  be  allowed. 
For  the  same  reason,  after  having 
taken  exercise,  no  one  should  rest  in  a 
cool  place,  or  upon  a green  plot,  or 
remain  exposed  to  a current  of  air, 
but  rather  resort,  in  summer,  to  some 
spot  warmed  by  the  mild  rays  of  the 
sun ; or,  in  winter,  to  a moderately 
warm  apartment,  to  prevent  the  sad- 
den change  of  temperature  from  injur- 
ing us,  by  suppressing  the  perspiration 
too  suddenly. 


EVILS  OF  TIGHT  STAYS. 


If  intemperance,  that  vice  which  de- 
stroys the  morals  and  brings  ruin  upon 
so  many  families,  be  almost  peculiar 
to  men,  women  are  chargeable  with 
a fault,  which  from  its  consequences 
to  them  and  to  their  children,  is  hard- 
ly less  to  be  deplored.  There  was  a 
time — it  was  in  the  days  of  our  re- 
spected grandmothers — when  the 
frame  of  the  fair  was  unconfined  by 
whalebone  and  bodice,  their  minds 
untainted  by  the  mania  for  suffocating 
themselves  with  stay-tape  and  buck- 
ram, and  a long  life  of  health  and 
beauty  richly  compensated  the  wealthy 
and  the  wise  for  their  wisdom  and 
independence.  But,  alas ! those  ha.- 
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eyon  days  we  fear  have  departed  for 
ever,  and  but  few  beauties  are  now 
found  for  adoration  and  love,  but 
such  as  resemble  the  baked  monks  of 
St.  Bernard.  Palpitations  of  the  heart, 
from  other  causes  than  love;  short 
breathing  without  amorous  sighs ; con- 
sumptions without  colds ; ricketty 
children  without  attention,  and  fune- 
rals without  number,  are  the  daily  re- 
sults of  the  prevailing  habit  of  follow- 
ing the  milliner’s  contracted  patterns, 
and  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  fashion. 
The  cook  braces  her  waist  with  a 
leathern  strap,  and  the  chamber-maid 
wears  a busk,  to  be  genteel ; the  latter 
apes  the  manners  of  her  mistress’s 
daughters,  whose  mother  girts  them 
up  in  brocaded  stomachers  to  keep 
them  in  shape;  and  madam  wears 
all  sorts  of  anti-respiratory  machinery, 
for  the  sake  of  being  fashionable. 

The  degree  of  ill-health,  bodily  dis- 
tortion, and  untimely  death  among 
females,  solely  originating  in  tight 
stays,  is  incalculable;  and  still  the 
custom  is  pursued  with  the  most  un- 
accountable pertinacity;  but  when 
revolving  fashion  and  the  good  sense 
of  that  most  interesting  portion  of 
society,  begin  to  consult  propriety 
and  bodily  ease,  young  women  may 
entertain  hopes  they  cannot  now  in- 
dulge, of  living  to  a good  old  age, 
and  bringing  up  a family  of  healthy 
children. 


QUALITIES  OF  THE 
VEGETABLE  FOOD  COMMONLY 
USED  IN  DIET. 


BREAD. 

At  the  head  of  the  vegetable  class 
stands  bread, — that  article  of  food 
which  from  general  use  has  received 
the  name  of  the  “ staff  of  life.”  Wheat 
is  the  grain  chiefly  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  among  the  most  nutritive 
of  all  the  farinaceous  kinds,  as  it  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  starch.  Bread 
is  very  properly  eaten  with  animal 
food  to  correct  the  disposition  to  pu- 
trescency ; but  is  most  expedient  with 
such  articles  of  diet  as  contain  much 
nourishment  in  a small  bulk,  because 
it  then  serves  to  give  the  stomach  a 


proper  degree  of  expansion.  But  as 
it  produces  a slimy  chyle  and  disposes 
to  costiveness,  it  ought  not  to  be  eaten 
in  a large  quantity.  To  render  bread 
easy  of  digestion,  it  ought  to  be  well 
fermented  and  baked;  and  it  never 
should  be  used  till  it  has  stood  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  oven,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  oc- 
casion various  complaints  in  those 
who  have  weak  stomachs;  such  as 
flatulence,  heart-bum,  watchfulness, 
and  the  like.  The  custom  of  eating 
butter  with  bread,  hot  from  the  oven, 
is  compatible  only  with  very  strong 
digestive  powers. 

PASTRY, 

especially  when  hot,  has  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  hot  bread  and  butter, 
and  even  buttered  toast,  though  the 
bread  be  stale,  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
its  effects  on  a weak  stomach.  Dry 
toast  with  butter  is  by  far  the  whole- 
somest  breakfast.  Brown  wheaten 
bread,  in  which  there  is  a good  deal 
rye,  though  not  so  nourishing  as  that 
made  of  fine  flour,  is  both  palateable 
and  wholesome,  but  apt  to  become 
sour  on  weak  stomachs. 

OATS,  BARLEY,  AND  RICE. 

Oats,  when  deprived  of  the  husk,  and 
particularly  barley,  when  properly 
prepared,  are  each  of  them  softening, 
and  afford  wholesome  and  cooling 
nourishment.  Rice  likewise  contains 
a nutritious  mucilage,  and  is  less  used 
than  it  deserves,  both  on  account  of 
its  wholesomeness  and  economical 
utility.  The  notion  of  its  being  hurt- 
ful to  the  sight  is  a vulgar  error.  In 
some  constitutions  it  tends  to  induce 
costiveness;  but  this  seems  to  be  owing 
chiefly  to  flatulence,  and  may  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  some 
spice;  such  as  caraways,  anniseed, 
and  the  like. 

POTATOES 

are  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food, 
and  yield  nearly  as  much  nourishment 
as  any  of  the  roots  used  in  diet. 
The  farinaceous  or  mealy  kind  is  in 
general  the  most  easy  of  digestion; 
and  they  are  much  improved  by 
being  toasted  or  baked.  They  ought 
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almost  always  be  eaten  with  meat, 
and  never  without  salt.  The  salt 
should  be  boiled  with  them. 

GREEN  PEAS  AND  BEANS, 
boiled  in  their  fresh  state,  are  both 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  wholesome; 
being  neither  so  flatulent  nor  so  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  as  in  their  ripe  state, 
in  which  they  resemble  the  other 
leguminous  vegetables.  French  beans 
possess  much  the  same  qualities;  but 
yield  a more  watery  juice,  and  have 
a greater  disposition  to  produce 
flatulence.  They  should  be  eaten 
with  some  spice. 


animal  bodies.  So  far,  however,  from 
promoting  a putrid  disposition  in  the 
human  body,  it  is  a wholesome  ali- 
ment in  the  true  putrid  scurvy. 

TURNIPS 

are  a nutritious  article  of  vegetable 
food,  but  not  very  easy  of  digestion, 
and  are  flatulent.  This  effect  is  in  a 
great  measure  obviated  by  pressing  the 
water  out  of  them  before  they  are  eaten. 

CARROTS 

contain  a considerable  quantity  of 
nutritious  juice,  but  are  among  the 
most  flatulent  of  vegetable  productions. 


SALADS, 

being  eaten  raw,  require  good  diges- 
tive powers,  especially  those  of  the 
cooling  kind ; and  the  addition  of  oil 
and  vinegar,  though  qualified  with 
mustard,  hardly  renders  the  free  use  of 
them  consistent  with  a weak  stomach. 

SPINACH 

affords  a soft  lubricating  aliment,  but 
contains  little  nourishment.  In  weak 
stomachs  it  is  apt  to  produce  acidity, 
and  frequently  a looseness.  To  ob- 
viate these  effects,  it  ought  always 
to  be  well  beaten,  and  but  little  but- 
ter mixed  with  it. 

ASPARAGUS 

is  a nourishing  article  of  diet,  and 
promotes  the  secretion  of  urine;  but 
in  common  with  the  vegetable  class, 
disposes  a little  to  flatulence. 


PARSNIFS 

are  more  nourishing  and  less  flatu- 
lent than  carrots,  which  they  also  ex- 
ceed in  the  sweetness  of  their  mu- 
cilage. By  boiling  them  in  two  dif- 
ferent waters  they  are  rendered  less 
flatulent,  but  their  other  qualities  are 
thereby  diminished  in  proportion. 

PARSLEY 

is  of  a stimulating  and  aromatic  na- 
ture, well  calculated  to  make  agree- 
able sauces.  It  is  also  a gentle  diu- 
retic; but  preferable  in  all  its  qua- 
lities when  boiled. 

CELERY 

affords  a root  both  wholesome  and 
fragrant,  but  it  is  difficult  of  digestion 
in  its  raw  state.  It  gives  an  agree- 
able taste  to  soups,  and  renders  them 
diuretic. 


ARTICHOKES 

resemble  asparagus  in  their  qualities, 
but  seem  to  be  more  nutritive  and 
less  diuretic. 

CABBAGES 

are  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
plants  in  the  garden.  They  do  not 
afford  much  nourishment,  but  are  an 
agreeable  addition  to  animal  food, 
and  are  not  quite  so  flatulent  as  the 
common  greens:  they  are  likewise 
diuretic  and  somewhat  laxative. — 
Cabbage  has  a stronger  tendency  to 
putrefaction  than  most  other  vegetable 
substances:  and  during  its  putrefying 
state,  sends  forth  an  offensive  smell, 
much  resembling  that  of  putrid 


ONIONS,  GARLIC,  AND  SHALLOT, 

are  all  of  a stimulating  nature,  by 
which  they  assist  digestion,  dissolve 
slimy  humours,  and  expel  flatulency. 
They  are,  however,  most  suitable  to 
persons  of  a cold  and  phlegmatic 
constitution. 


RADISHES 

of  all  kind,  particularly  the  horse- 
radish, agree  with  the  three  preceding 
articles  in  powerfully  dissolving  slimy 
humours.  They  excite  the  discharge 
of  air  lodged  in  the  stomach. 


APPLE9 

are  a wholesome  vegetable  aliment. 
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and  in  many  cases  medicinal,  parti- 
cularly in  diseases  of  the  breast  and 
complaints  arising  from  phlegm;  but 
in  general  they  agree  best  with  the 
stomach  when  eaten  either  roasted  or 
boiled.  The  more  aromatic  kinds 
of  apples  are  the  fittest  for  eating  raw 

PEARS 

resemble  much  in  their  effects  the 
sweet  kind  of  apples,  but  have  more 
of  a laxative  quality,  and  a greater 
tendency  to  flatulence. 

CHERRIES 

are  in  general  a wholesome  fruit 
when  they  agree  with  the  stomach, 
and  they  are  beneficial  in  many  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  the  putrid 
kind. 

PLUMS 

are  nourishing,  and  have  besides  an 
attenuating,  as  well  as  a laxative 
quality;  but  are  apt  to  produce  fla- 
tulence. If  eaten  fresh,  and  before 
they  are  ripe,  especially  in  large  quan- 
tities, they  occasion  cholics  and  other 
complaints  of  the  bowels. 

PEACHES 

are  not  of  a very  nourishing  quality, 
but  they  abound  in  juice,  and  are 
serviceable  in  bilious  complaints. 

APRICOTS 

are  more  pulpy  than  peaches,  but  are 
apt  to  ferment,  and  produce  acidities 
in  weak  stomachs.  Where  they  do 
not  disagree,  they  are  cooling,  and 
tend  likewise  to  correct  a disposition 
to  putrescency. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS, 
when  ripe,  are  similar  in  their  quali- 
ties to  cherries,  and  when  used  in  a 
green  state  they  are  agreeably  cooling. 

STRAWBERRIES 

are  an  agreeable  cooling  aliment,  and 
are  accounted  good  in  cases  of  gravel. 

CUCUMBERS 

are  cooling  and  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
late in  hot  weather;  but  to  prevent 
them  from  proving  hurtful  to  the 
stomach,  the  juice  ought  to  be 
squeezed  out  after  they  are  sliced,  and 


vinegar,  pepper,  and  salt,  afterwards 
added. 

TEA. 

By  some,  the  use  of  this  exotic  is  con- 
demned in  terms  the  most  vehement 
and  unqualified,  while  others  have 
either  asserted  its  innocence,  or  gone 
so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  it  salubrious, 
and  even  extraordinary  virtues.  The 
truth  seems  to  lie  between  these  two 
extremes:  there  is,  however,  an  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  effects  of  green 
tea  and  black,  or  of  bohea;  the 
former  of  which  is  much  more  apt  to 
affect  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  than 
the  latter,  more  especially  when  drank 
without  cream,  and  likewise  without 
bread  and  butter.  That,  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  or  at  a later  hour  than 
usual,  tea  often  produces  watchfulness, 
is  a point  that  cannot  be  denied;  but 
if  used  in  moderation,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  addition  just  now 
mentioned,  it  does  not  sensibly  dis- 
cover any  hurtful  effects,  but  greatly 
relieves  an  oppression  of  the  stomach, 
and  abates  a pain  of  the  head.  It 
ought  always  to  be  made  of  a mode- 
rate degree  of  strength;  for  if  too 
weak  it  certainly  relaxes  the  stomach. 
As  it  has  an  astringent  taste,  which 
seems  not  very  consistent  with  a relax- 
ing power,  there  is  ground  for  ascrib- 
ing this  effect,  not  so  much  to  the 
herb  itself,  as  to  the  hot  water,  which 
not  being  impregnated  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  tea,  to  correct  its 
own  emollient  tendency,  produces  a 
relaxation,  unjustly  imputed  to  some 
noxious  quality  of  the  plant.  But  tea, 
like  every  other  commodity,  is  liable 
to  damage,  and  when  this  happens,  it 
may  produce  effects  not  necessarily 
connected  with  its  original  qualities. 

COFFEE. 

It  is  allowed  that  coffee  promotes  di- 
gestion, and  exhilarates  the  animal 
spirits;  besides  which,  various  other 
qualities  are  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  dis- 
pelling flatulency,  removing  dizzi- 
ness of  the  head,  attenuating  viscid 
humours,  increasing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  consequently  per- 
spiration ; but  if  drank  too  strong,  it 
affects  the  nerves,  occasions  watch- 
fulness, and  tremor  of  the  hands; 
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though  in  some  phlegmatic  consti- 
tutions it  is  apt  to  produce  sleep. — 
Indeed,  it  is  to  persons  of  that  habit 
that  coffee  is  well  accommodated;  for 
to  people  of  a thin  and  dry  habit  of 
body  it  seems  to  be  injurious.  Turkey 
coffee  is  greatly  preferable  in  flavour 
to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  Drank, 
only  in  the  quantity  of  pne  dish,  after 
dinner  to  promote  digestion,  it  an- 
swers best  without  either  sugar  or 
milk ; but  if  taken  at  other  times,  it 
should  have  both : or  in  place  of  the 
latter,  rather  cream,  which  not  only 
improves  the  beverage,  but  tends  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  coffee  upon  the 
nerves. 

CHOCOLATE 

Is  a nutritive  and  wholesome  compo- 
sition, if  taken  in  small  quantities,  and 
not  repeated  too  often ; but  is  gene- 
rally hurtful  to  the  stomachs  of  those 
with  whom  a vegetable  diet  disagrees. 
By  the  addition  of  vanilla  and  other 
ingredients,  it  is  made  too  heating, 
and  so  much  affects  particular  con- 
stitutions as  to  excite  nervous  symp- 
toms, especially  complaints  of  the 
head. 


CAUTIONARY  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  SEASONS  OF  THE 
YEAR. 

In  a climate  like  England,  man  must 
be  exposed  to  more  diseases  than  in 
3uch  as  serener  parts  of  Europe  afford 
— -but  this  evil  is  not  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  remedy.  But  little  attention,  in- 
deed, is  requisite  to  prevent  disease 
from  the  change  of  season.  No  more 
is  to  be  done  than  to  guard  against 
very  sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold; 
by  attending  to  clothing ; to  avoid  ex- 
cess in  hot  weather ; and  keep  up  the 
natural  temperature  in  winter,  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

A modem  writer  observes,  that  “Au- 
tumn is  the  most  unhealthy  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  because  the  particles 
of  perspiration  are  retained  in  the  bo- 
dy in  a state  inclining  to  putrefaction. 
This,  however,  may  be  remedied  by 
guarding  ourselves  with  proper  dress, 
and  selecting  a suitable  diet.  Too 


light  a dress,  with  too  thin  stockings, 
are  not  advisable  at  this  season. 

“ Spring  and  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer are  most  salutary  to.  children  and 
young  persons ; while  the  summer 
and  the  beginning  of  autumn  agree 
best  with  those  advanced  in  years. — 
The  latter  end  of  autumn  and  the  suc- 
ceeding winter,  are  commonly  the 
most  healthy  seasons  for  middle-aged 
people.  • 

“Physicians  have  remarked  that 
certain  disorders  appear  and  disappear 
according  to  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  putrid  and 
bilious  disorders  prevail  in  summer ; 
inflammatory  diseases  in  winter;  and 
the  catarrhal,  mucous,  and  gastric, 
pr  stomach  affections,  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Also,  that  in  spring  the 
blood  usually  circulates  more  freely  ; 
and  hence,  in  all  probability,  arose 
the  old  practice  of  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing at  certain  regular  periods — a prac- 
tice by  no  means  unattended  with 
danger  where  it  is  not  absolutely  call- 
ed for,  and  always  hurtful  to  people 
in  health,  who  should  be  satisfied  to 
remain  so. 

“ From  the  natural  circumstances  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  being  renewed 
in  spring,  and  vegetation  generally  be- 
ing more  lively  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
pure  vital  air  is  then  most  copiously 
evolved  bv  means  of  the  solar  in- 
fluence. lienee  it  follows  that  the 
vernal  air  is  more  salubrious  than  the 
autumnal,  which  abounds  with  cor- 
rupted and  highly  putrescent  particles. 
The  cold  of  autumn  nevertheless,  and 
the  frequent  winds  that  then  prevail, 
are  not  without  their  use;  inasmuch 
as  they  prove  very  efficacious  agents 
in  counteracting  the  baneful  effects 
of  corruption  and  putridity.” 

We  would  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  following  general  rules,  the  atten- 
tion to  which  may  save  many  a poimd 
from  dropping  into  the  doctor’s  pock- 
et;— for  this  we  hope  the  faculty  will 
pardon  us.” 

RULES  OF  HEALTH  FOR  THE  SEA- 
SONS. 

1st.  In  spring,  if  you  are  delicate 
or  subject  to  cold,  wear  a washed 
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leather  waistcoat,  with  sleeves,  and  if 
you  are  an  invalid,  wear  a flannel 
jacket  under  it,  or  line  the  leather 
with  flannel. 

FOR  SPRING  AND  WINTER. 

2nd.  Wear  cork  soles. 

3rd.  Let  your  apartment  be  air 
tight,  and  not  either  over  heated  or 
too  long  without  fire. 

4th.  Let  in  no  currents  of  air. 

5th.  If  you  go  to  a ball  or  crowded 
assembly,  take,  on  leaving  it,  a warm 
cordial,  and  put  on  an  additional  co- 
vering. 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN. 

6th.  Leave  off  the  leather  waistcoat, 
and  substitute  calico  for  it  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May. 

7 th.  If  you  bathe,  stay  not  longer 
than  three  minutes  in  the  water. 

8th.  Do  not  cover  yourself  warm  at 
night. 

9th.  Do  not.  leave  the  windows  of 
your  bed-room  open,  even  though  it 
be  hot  weather ; but  lighten  the  bed- 
covering. 

10th.  In  autumn,  never  go  out 
after  sun-set. 

11th.  Take  the  following  medi- 
cine regularly : 

OPENING  MEDICINE  FOR  SUMMER 
AND  AUTUMN. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  an  oz. 
Of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  an  oz. 

Of  nitre,  one  drachm. 

Of  ether,  one  drachm, 

Of  mint  water,  a pint ; 

Mix, — and  take  a wineglassful  or  two, 
whenever  costive. 

OPENING  MEDICINE  FOR  SPRING 
AND  WINTER. 

Take  of  tincture  of  senna,  and 

Tincture  of.  rhubarb,  one  drachm 
and  half. 

Of  tincture  of  cardomoms,  one 
drachm. 

Of  compound  spirits  of  lavender, 
twenty  drops  ; 

Mix, — and  take  this  at  a dose  when- 
ever costive. 


A HINT  TO  INVALIDS  ON  THE 
USE  OF  COFFEE. 


Coffee  is  a beverage  which  has 
been  extolled  by  one  party,  and  cried 
down  by  another.  Bacon  says,  it 
“ comforts  the  heart  and  helps  diges- 
tion and  Dr.  Willes  says,  “ being 
daily  drank,  it  wonderfully  clears  and 
enlightens  each  part  of  the  soul,  and 
disperses  all  the  clouds  of  every  func- 
tion and  Dr.  Moseley  thus  enlarges 
upon  its  merits  as  a medicine  : 

“ The  extraordinary  influence  which 
coffee,  judiciously  prepared,  imparts 
to  the  stomach,  from  its  tonic  and 
invigorating  qualities,  is  strongly  ex- 
emplified by  the  immediate  effect  pro- 
duced on  taking  it,  when  the  sto- 
mach is  overloaded  with  food,  or 
nauseated  with  surfeit,  or  debilitated 
by  intemperance.  To  constitution- 
ally weak  stomachs,  it  affords  a pleas- 
ing sensation ; . it  accelerates  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  corrects  crudities, 
and  removes  cholic  and  flatulencies. 
Besides  its  effect  in  keeping  up  the 
harmony  of  the  gastric  powers,  it  dif- 
fuses a genial  warmth  that  cherishes 
the  animal  spirits,,  and  takes  away  the 
listlessness  and  languor  which  so 
greatly  embitter  the  hours  of  nervous 
people,  after  any  deviation  to  excess, 
fatigue,  or  irregularity. 

“ From  the  warmth  and  efficacy  of 
coffee,  in  attenuating  the  viscid  fluids, 
and  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  circu- 
lation, it  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  the  debilitating  disorders  of 
women,  (fluor  albus,  &c.)  in  dropsy, 
and  in  worm  complaints ; and  in  those 
comatose,  anasarcous,  and  such  other 
diseases,  that  arise  from  unwholesome 
food,  want  of  exercise,  weak  fibres,  and 
obstructed  perspiration.  There  are  few 
people  who  are  not  aware  of  its 
utility  for  the  head-ache ; the  steam 
sometimes  is  very  useful  to  mitigate 
the  pains  of  the  head.  In  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  more  violent  species 
of  head-aches  are  more  frequent  and 
more  severe  than  in  Europe,  coffee  is 
the  only  medicine  that  affords  relief. 
Opiates  are  sometimes  used,  but  coffee 
has  an  advantage  that  opium  does  not 
possess;  it  may  be  taken  in  all  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  at  all  times 
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by  women,  who  are  most  subject  to 
these  complaints,  as  it  dissipates  those 
congestions  and  obstructions  that  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
which  opium  is  known  to  increase, 
when  its  temporary  relief  is  past. 

“ Coffee  having  the  admirable  pro- 
perty of  promoting  perspiration,  it  al- 
lays thirst  and  checks  preternatural 
heat. 

“ The  great  use  of  coffee  in  France 
is  supposed  to  have  abated  the  pre- 
valency of  the  gravel.  In  the  French 
colonies,  where  coffee  is  more  used 
than  with  the  English,  as  well  as  in 
Turkey,  where  it  is  the  principal 
beverage ; not  only  the  gravel,  but  the 
gout,  those  inveterate  tormentors  of 
the  human  race,  are  scarcely  known. 
It  has  been  found  useful  in  quieting 
the  tickling  vexatious  cough,  that  of- 
ten accompanies  the  small  pox,  and 
other  eruptive  fevers.” 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  great  merit 
of  coffee  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stomach  into  which  it  is  taken, 
and  it  will  be  found  in  all  cases,  except- 
ing head-ache,  asthma,  and  nervous  ir- 
ritability— that  the  good  effects  arise 
from  its  purgative  qual  ity.  Whenever  it 
causes  a gentle  laxity  of  the  bowels,  it 
will  be  found  wholesome,  and  the  re- 
verse when  it  constipates.  A good 
deal  depends  upon  the  way  coffee  is 
prepared ; the  English  in  general  only 
drink  coffee  water,  and  not  that  es- 
sential and  well  prepared  beverage  pro- 
perly called  coffee.  One  cup  of  the 
powder  should  be  put  to  two  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  only  boiled  once,  then 
clearly  strained. 


SCARLATINA ; 

HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
MEASLES. 


The  scarlet  fever  sometimes  resem- 
bles the  measles  so  exactly,  as  not  to 
be  easily  distinguishable;  though  this 
Is  a matter  of  great  importance,  be- 
cause the  manner  of  cure  in  the  two 
diseases  is  extremely  different.  The 
redness  of  the  scarlet  fever  is  more 
equally  diffused  than  in  the  measles, 
and  is  not,  as  in  the  latter,  in  distinct 
spots,  with  the  natural  colour  of  the 


skin  interposed.  In  the  measles,  also, 
the  eruption  rises  more  above  the 
skin,  and  occasions  a roughness  to 
the  touch,  which  is  hardly  observable 
in  the  scarlet  fever,  except  a very  lit- 
tle roughness  sometimes  on  the  arms. 
In  the  scarlet  fever  there  is  seldom  a 
severe  cough ; the  eyes  do  not  water 
much,  and  the  eye-lids  are  not  red 
and  swoln ; all  which  rarely  fail  to 
attend  the  measles.  The  time  of  the 
eruption  is  likewise  different,  for  it  ap- 
pears in  the  scarlet  fever  both  in  the 
face  and  arms  on  the  second  day ; but 
in  the  measles  it  begins  only  about 
the  third  day  to  be  visible  on  the 
chin  and  breast,  and  does  not  come 
to  the  arms  and  hands  till  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day. 


COMMON  TYPHUS  FEVER. 


Typhus  principally  attacks  those 
of  weak  lax  fibres;  those  who  lead 
a sedentary  life,  and  neglect  proper 
exercise ; those  who  study  much ; and 
those  who  indulge  freely  in  enervat- 
ing liquors:  also,  those  who  are 
weakened  from  not  using  a quantity 
of  nutritive  food,  proportionable  to 
the  fatigue  they  daily  undergo  : hence 
it  is  very  prevalent  among  the  poor. 
It  is  often  generated  in  jails,  hospi- 
tals, transport  and  prison  ships,  ill- 
constructed  and  crowded  barracks, 
workhouses,  and  the  ill-ventilated 
apartments  of  the  indigent.  It  is 
also  to  be  met  with  very  frequently 
in  the  damp  and  dirty  cellars  of  the 
poorer  class  of  manufacturers  in  large 
towns. 

The  foulness  of  the  air  is  decidedly 
the  greatest  cause  of  typhus,  and 
therefore  in  crowded  places  and  close 
apartments,  fumigation  should  be  fre- 
quently employed.  To  do  this,  put 
a pan  of  vinegar  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  dip  a red-hot  iron  mio  it. 


STROKES  OF  THE  SUN. 


This  appellation  is  applied  to  those 
disorders,  which  arise  from  too  violent 
an  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
immediately  upon  the  head. 
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If  we  consider  that  wood,  stone, 
and  metals,  when  long  exposed  to 
the  sun,  become  very  hot,  and  that 
even  in  temperate  climates,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
touched  without  some  sensation  of 
Duming,  we  may  easily  conceive  the 
risk  a person  undergoes,  in  having  his 
head  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of 
heat  The  blood-vessels  grow  dry, 
the  blood  itself  becomes  condensed  or 
thickened,  and  a real  inflammation  is 
formed,  which  has  often  proved  mortal 
in  a very  little  time.  It  was  this  distem- 
per, a stroke  of  the  sun,  which  killed 
Manasses  the  husband  of  Judith. — 
“ For  as  he  was  among  the  labourers 
who  bound  up  the  sheafs  in  the  fields, 
the  heat  struck  upon  his  head,  and  he 
was  taken  ill ; he  went  to  bed,  and  he 
died.”  The  signs  which  precede  and 
attend  this  disease  are,  being  exposed 
in  a place  where  the  sun  shines  forth 
with  great  force  and  ardour ; a violent 
head-ache,  attended  with  a very  hot 
and  extremely  dry  skin : the  eyes  are 
also  dry  and  red,  being  neither  able 
to  remain  open,  nor  yet  to  bear  the 
light ; and  sometimes  there  is  a kind 
of  continual  and  involuntary  motion 
in  the  eye-lid ; while  some  degree  of 
relief  is  perceivable  from  the  applica- 
tion of  any  cooling  liquor.  It  often 
happens  that  some  cannot  possibly 
sleep ; and  at  other  times  they  have 
a great  drowsiness,  but  interrupted 
with  outrageous  wakenings:  there  is 
a very  strong  fever,  a great  faintness, 
and  a total  disrelish  and  loathing. — 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  very  thirsty, 
and  at  other  times  not  at  all  so : and  the 
skin  of  his  face  often  looks  as  though 
it  were  burnt. 

People  may  be  afflicted  with  the 
disease  from  this  cause,  at  two  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year ; that  is,  either 
in  the  spring  or  during  the  very 
raging  heats ; but  their  events  are  very 
different.  Country  people  and  la- 
bourers are  but  little  liable  to  the 
former.  It  chiefly  affects  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities,  and  delicate  persons, 
who  have  used  very  little  exercise  in 
the  winter,  and  abound  with  super- 
fluous humours.  If  thus  circum- 
stanced, they  expose  themselves  to 
the  sun,  /'as  even  in  the  spring  he  at- 


tains a considerable  force,)  and  by 
the  course  of  life  they  have  led,  their 
humours  are  already  much  disposed 
to  mount  to  the  head ; while  the  cool- 
ness of  the  soil,  especially  when  it  has 
rained,  prevents  their  feet  from  being 
so  easily  warmed ; the  power  of  the 
sun  acts  upon  the  head  like  a blister, 
attracting  a great  quantity  of  humours 
to  it.  This  produces  excruciating 
pains  of  the  head,  frequently  accom- 
panied with  quick  and  violent  shoot- 
ings, and  with  pain  in  the  eyes ; not- 
withstanding, this  degree  of  the  mala- 
dy is  seldom  dangerous.  Country 
people,  and  even  such  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  towns,  as  have  not  forborn 
to  exercise  themselves  in  winter,  have 
no  sort  of  dread  of  these  strokes  of  the 
sun  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Its 
summer  strokes  are  much  more  trou- 
blesome and  vehement,  and  assault 
labourers  and  travellers,  who  are  for 
a long  time  exposed  to  the  fervour  of 
it.  Then  it  is  that  the  disease  is  ag- 
gravated to  its  highest  pitch,  those 
who  are  thus  struck  often  dying  upon 
the  spot.  In  hot  climates  this  cause 
destroys  many  in  4he  streets,  and 
makes  dreadful  havoc  among  armies 
on  the  march,  and  at  sieges.  Some 
tragical  effects  of  it,  on  such  occa- 
sions, are  seen  even  in  the  temperate 
countries.  After  having  marched  a 
whole  day  in  the  sun,  a man  shall 
fall  into  a lethargy,  and  die  within 
some  hours,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
raying  madness.  We  have  seen  a tiler 
in  a very  hot  day,  complaining  to  his 
comrade  of  a violent  pain  in  his  head, 
which  increased  almost  every  mo- 
ment ; and  at  the  very  instant  when 
he  purposed  to  retire  out  of  the  sun, 
he  sunk  down  dead,  and  fell  from  the 
house  which  he  was  slating.  This 
same  cause  produces  very  often  in  the 
country  some  most  dangerous  phren- 
zies,  which  are  called,  there,  hot  or 
burning  fevers.  Every  year  furnishes 
but  too  many  of  them. 

The  vehemence  of  the  sun  is  still 
more  dangerous  to  those  who  venture 
to  sleep  exposed  to  it.  Two  mowers 
who  fell  asleep  on  a haycock,  being 
wakened  by  some  others,  immediately 
on  waking,  staggered,  and  pronounc- 
ing a few  incoherent  unmeaning  words. 
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died.  When  the  violence  of  wine 
or  spirits  and  that  of  the  sun  are 
combined,  they  kill  very  suddenly. 
Those  affected,  who  escape  so  speedy 
and  premature  a death,  are  subject, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  to 
chronical  or  tedious  head-aches ; and 
to  suffer  some  little  disorder  and  con- 
fusion of  their  ideas.  We  have  seen 
some  cases,  when  after  violent  head- 
aches of  some  days  continuance,  the 
disease  has  been  transferred  to  the 
eye-lids,  which  continued  a long  time 
red  and  distended,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  kept  asunder  or  open.  It  has 
also  been  known,  that  some  persons 
have  been  struck  by  the  sun  into  a 
delirium  or  raving,  without  a fever, 
and  without  complaining  of  a head- 
ache. Sometimes  blindness  has  been 
its  consequence ; and  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  see  people,  whose  long  con- 
tinuance under  the  strong  light  and 
influence  of  the  sun,  has  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  eyes,  as  pre- 
sents them  with  different  bodies  flying 
about  in  the  air,  which  distract  and 
confuse  their  sight. 

A man  of  forty-two  years  of  age, 
having  been  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  with  a 
very  small  cap  or  bonnet ; and  having 
passed  the  following  night  in  the 
open  air,  was  attacked  the  next  day 
with  a most  severe  head-ache,  a burn- 
ing fever,  retchings  to  vomit,  great 
anguish,  and  red  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Notwithstanding  the  best  assistance  ot 
several  physicians,  he  became  outra- 
geous on  the  fifth  day,  and  died  on 
the  ninth.  Suppurated  matter  was 
discharged  from  his  mouth,  one  of  his 
nostrils,  and  his  right  ear,  a few  hours 
before  his  death;  upon  dissection  a 
small  abscess  was  found  within  the 
skull ; and  the  whole  brain,  as  well 
as  all  the  membranes  inclosing  it, 
were  entirely  corrupted. 

In  very  young  children,  who  are 
not,  or  never  should  be,  exposed  for 
any  long  time  to  such  excessive  heat, 
(and  whom  a slight  cause  will  often 
affect,)  this  malady  discovers  itself 
by  a heavy  deep  drowsiness,  which 
lasts  for  several  days ; also  by  inces- 
sant ravings  mingled  with  rage  and 
terror,  much  the  same  as  when  they 


are  affected  with  violent  fear;  and 
sometimes  by  convulsive  twitching?; 
by  head-aches  which  return  at  certain 
periods;  and  continual  vomitings.-r- 
Children,  after  a stroke  of  the  sun,  aye 
often  harassed  a long  time  with  a 
cough. 

Old  men,  who  often  expose  them- 
selves imprudently  to  the  sun,  are 
little  apprized  of  all  the  dangers  they 
incur  by  it.  A person,  who  purposely 
sunned  himself  for  a considerable  time, 
in  the  clear  day  of  an  intermitting 
tertian  fever,  underwent  the  attack  of 
an  apoplexy,  which  carried  him  off 
the  following  day.  And  even  when 
the  disease  may  not  be  so  speedy  and 
violent,  yet  this  custom  of  sunning 
in  hot  weather,  certainly  disposes  to 
an  apoplexy,  and  to  disorders  of  the 
head.  One  of  the  slightest  effects  of 
much  solar  heat  upon  the  head  is,  to 
cause  a defluxion  from  the  brain,  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
and  a dryness  of  the  eyes,  which  some- 
times continues  for  a considerable  term 
after  it. 

The  effect  of  too  much  culinary  or 
common  fire,  is  of  the  same  quality 
with  that  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Tissot 
mentions  the  case  of  a man  who  fell 
asleep  with  his  head  directly  oppo- 
site, and  probably  very  near  to  the 
fire,  went  off  in  an  apoplexy  during 
bis  nap. 

The  action  of  too  violent  a sun  is 
not  only  pernicious,  when  it  falls  upon 
the  head;  but  it  is  also  hurtful  to 
other  parts ; and  those  who  continue 
long  exposed  to  it,  though  their  heads 
should  not  be  affected,  experience 
violent  pains,  a disagreeable  sensation 
of  heat,  and  a considerable  stiffness  in 
the  parts  that  have  been  in  some 
manner  parched  by  it ; as  in  the  legs, 
the  knees,  the  thighs,  reins,  and  arms; 
and  sometimes  they  prove  feverish. 

In  contemplating  the  case  of  a pa- 
tient sun-struck,  as  we  may  term  it, 
we  must  endeavour  to  distinguish 
whether  there  may  not  be  also  some 
other  joint  causes  concurring  to  the 
effect.  A traveller  or  a labouring 
man,  is  often  as  much  affected  by 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey  or  of  his  la- 
bour, as  he  is  by  the  influence  of 
solar  heat. 
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THE  CURE. 

It  is  necessary  to  set  about  the  cure 
of  this  disease  as  soon  as  ever  we  are 
satisfied  of  its  existence : for  such  as 
might  have  been  easily  preserved  by 
an  early  application,  are  considera- 
bly endangered  by  a neglect  of  it 
The  method  of  treating  this  is  very 
much  the  same,  with  that  of  other 
inflammatory  diseases;  that  is,  by 
bleeding,  and  cooling  medicines  of 
various  kinds  in  their  drinks,  by  bath- 
ings, and  clysters. 

1.  If  the  disease  be  very  high  and 
urgent  a large  quantity  of  blood 
should  be  taken  away,  and  occasionally 
repeated.  Lewis  XIV.  was  bled  nine 
times  to  prevent  the  fatality  of  a stroke 
of  the  sun,  which  he  received  in  hunt- 
ing in  1658. 

2.  After  bleeding,  the  patient’s  legs 
should  be  plunged  into  warm  wa- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  applications 
that  affords  the  most  speedy  relief; 
and  we  have  seen  the  head-ache  go 
off  and  return  again,  in  proportion  to 
the  repetition  and  the  duration  of 
these  bathings  of  the  legs.  When 
the  disorder  is  highly  dangerous,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  treat  the  patient 
with  warm  baths,  in  which  he  may 
sit  up  to  his  hips ; and  in  the  most 
dangerous  degrees  of  it,  even  to  bathe 
the  whole  body : but  the  water  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  bathings  of  the 
feet,  should  be  only  sensibly  warm ; 
the  use  of  hot  water  would  be  highly 
pernicious. 

3.  Clysters  made  from  a decoction 
of  any  of  the  emollient  herbs  are  also 
very  effectual. 

4.  The  patient  must  take  the  fol- 
lowing mixture : 

Take  of  infusion  of  senna  leaves,  a tea 
cup  full. 

Add  of  nitre,  half  a drachm; 

Mix  both. — Half  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately, and  the  other  half  in  three 
hours. 

He  should  also  drink  plentifully  of 
almond  emulsion;  of  lemonade;  of 
water  and  vinegar,  which  is  a very 
good  substitute  for  lemonade;  and 
of  what  is  still  more  efficacious, 
very  clear  whey,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  vinegar.  These  va- 
rious drinks  may  all  be  taken  cold; 


linen  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
vinegar  of  roses  may  be  applied  to 
the  forehead,  the  temples,  or  all  over 
the  head,  which  is  equivalent  to  every 
other  application  used  upon  such  oc- 
casions. Those  which  are  most  valued 
are,  the  juice  of  purslain,  of  lettuce, 
of  houseleek,  and  of  vervain. 

Cold  baths  have  sometimes  reco- 
vered persons  out  of  such  violent 
symptoms,  from  this  cause,  as  have 
been  almost  despaired  of. 

A man  twenty  years  of  age,  having 
been  a very  long  time  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun,  became  violently  de- 
lirious, without  a fever,  and  proved 
really  mad.  After  repeated  bleedings, 
he  was  thrown  into  a cold  bath, 
which  was  also  frequently  repeated; 
pouring  cold  water,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  his  head.  With  such  assistance 
he  recovered,  though  very  gradually. 

An  officer  who  had  rode  post  for 
several  days  successively,  in  very  hot 
weather,  swooned  away  immediately 
on  dismounting;  from  which  he  could 
not  be  recovered  by  the  ordinary 
assistance  in  such  cases.  He  was 
saved,  however,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing plunged  into  a bath  of  freezing 
water.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
in  these  cases  the  cold  bath  should 
never  be  recurred  to  without  previous 
bleeding. 

It  is  past  doubt,  that  if  a person 
stand  still  in  the  violent  heat  of  the 
sun,  he  is  more  liable  to  be  struck 
with  it  than  if  he  walk  about;  and 
the  use  of  white  hats,  or  of  some  folds 
of  clean  white  paper  under  a black 
one,  may  sensibly  contribute  to  pre- 
vent any  injury  from  the  considerable 
heat  of  the  sun;  though  it  is  a very 
incompetent  defence  against  a violent 
degree  of  it. 

The  natural  constitution,  or  even 
that  constitution  which  has  been 
formed  from  long  custom  and  habit, 
makes  a very  great  difference  between 
the  effects  of  solar  heat  on  different 
persons.  People  insensibly  accustom 
themselves  to  the  impressions  of  it, 
as  they  do  to  those  of  all  the  other 
bodies  and  elements,  which  are  con- 
tinually acting  upon  us;  and  by  de- 
grees we  arrive  at  a power  of  sus- 
taining his  violent  heat  with  impu- 
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mty:  just  as  others  arrive  at  the  hardi- 
ness of  bearing  the  most  rigid  colds, 
with  very  little  complaint  or  incon- 
venience. The  human  body  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  many  more  vio- 
lences and  extremes  than  it  commonly 
does.  Its  natural  force  is  scarcely 
ever  ascertained  among  civilized  na- 
tions; because  their  education  gene- 
rally tends  to  impair  and  lessen  it, 
and  always  succeed  in  this  respect. 
If  we  were  inclined  to  consider  a 
purely  natural  and  simply  physical  man, 
we  must  look  for  him  among  savage 
nations ; where,  only,  we  can  discover 
what  he  is  able  to  be  and  to  bear. 
We  certainly  could  not  fail  of  being 
gainers  by  adopting  their  corporeal 
education ; neither  does  it  seem  as  yet 
to  have  been  infallibly  demonstrated 
that  we  should  be  great  losers  in  com- 
muting our  moral  education  for  theirs. 


CURE  FOR  EPILEPSY. 


A physician  of  Triebel,  near  Serau, 
has  discovered  that  the  root  of  the 
common  worm- wood  is  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  epilepsy.  He  recom- 
mends gathering  this  plant  in  au- 
tumn, drying  it  in  the  shade  without 
being  washed,  and  not  pulverizing  it 
till  it  is  wanted  for  use.  It  should 
be  administered  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, as  soon  as  signs  of  the  approach 
of  the  fit  are  manifested.  To  an 
•adult,  it  may  be  given  in  a dose  of 
from  fifty  to  seventy  grains  in  a warm 
liquid.  After  the  patient  has  taken 
the  medicine,  he  should  go  to  bed 
and  cover  himself  well  up,  and  not 
remove  from  it  till  the  perspiration 
has  ceased. 


CASE  OF  DIABETES,  OR  IM- 
MODERATE DISCHARGE  OF 
URINE. 


BY  MR.  ADAMS  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  great  and  immediate  good  effects 
resulting  from  the  curative  means 
used  in  this  case,  offer  a sufficient 
apology  for  giving  publicity  to  an 
outline  of  it.  I very  well  know  that 


other  physicians  have  pursued  a 
similar  course  with  similar  re- 
sults; and  that  Dr.  Henry  Marsh 
of  Dublin,  is  particularly  entitled  to 
great  credit,  no  less  for  his  philoso- 
phical views,  than  his  scientific  and 
successful  treatment  of  this  obstinate 
malady.  The  subject  of  the  present 
case  was  a young  man  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  I was  first  summoned 
to  visit  him  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1824.  He  then  stated  that  he  had 
laboured  under  the  disease  four  months, 
and  that  it  arose  immediately  after 
four  or  five  days’  exposure  to  the  cold 
storms  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes  of 
the  preceding  April.  The  following 
were  the  most  prominent  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  his  com- 
plaint:— extreme  listlessness;  great 
prostration  of  strength;  thirst;  vora- 
cious appetite;  swelled  stomach ; ob- 
stinate constipation ; extreme  emaci- 
ation ; daily  excretion  of  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-one  pints  of  sweetish 
urine,  depositing  a coarse  brown  se- 
diment during  evaporation ; a sensa- 
tion of  coldness  on  the  surface;  a 
total  loss  of  perspiration ; a yellow 
and  dry  skin,  apparently  adherent  to 
the  subjacent  muscles. 

The  following  treatment  was  adopt- 
ed. A strong  purge  every  evening, 
until  it  produced  five  or  six  daily 
motions ; the  use  of  the  vapour  bath 
once  or  twice  daily ; frictions  with 
emollient  liniment,  and  the  internal 
exhibition  of  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um, combined  with  Dover’s  powders. 
These  means,  conjoined  with  an  animal 
diet  and  active  exercise,  were  conti- 
nued until  the  1st  of  December,  when 
the  disease  seemed  wholly  eradi- 
cated. The  patient  was  then  di- 
rected to  discontinue  the  use  of  me- 
dicine, and  depend  on  manual  labour 
for  the  maintenance  of  a constant  and 
equable  perspiration,  and  equality  of 
those  vital  forces,  that  had  previ- 
ously been  concentrated  in  the  ne- 
phritic secreting  system.  The  patient 
has  since  had  no  recurrence  of  his 
complaint,  and  enjoys  constant  and 
vigorous  health.  The  writer  feels  as- 
sured, that  this  case,  equally  with 
those  of  Dr.  Marsh,  amply  illustrates 
the  controlling  influence,  by  means 
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of  perspiration,  exerted  by  the  cuta- 
neous membrane  over  this  disease,  and 
demonstrates  the  imperious  necessity 
of  administering  internal  remedies,  and 
of  applying  external  remedial  agents 
that  have  a direct  relation  with  the 
diseased  state  of  this  organ* 


THE  VAPOUR  BATH. 


Considerably  more  heat  can  be 
endured  in  the  form  of  vapour  than 
of  water.  The  advantages  thus  ob- 
tained are  greater  when  a powerful 
stimulus  is  required;  and  it  conse- 
quently renders  perspiration  more  co- 
pious and  free. 

The  baths  of  the  ancients  were 
mostly  of  this  kind,  as  warm  water 
was  only  poured  on  at  intervals,  and 
the  bather  was  principally  exposed 
to  the  vap.our  arising  from  it. 

The  baths  of  the  Turks,  Russians, 
Swedes,  and  native  Americans,  are 
of  this  kind;  and  probably  the  sti- 
mulant, as  well  as  the  relaxant  effects 
are  most  effectually  produced  from 
them. 

We  think  we  cannot  gratify  our 
readers  more  than  by  presenting  them 
with  a description  of  these  baths, 
as  related  by  various  travellers  of 
great  credit  and  respectability. 

Savary  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  baths  at  Cairo : — 

“ The  first  apartment,  or  undressing 
chamber,  is  a lofty  and  spacious  hall, 
which  rises  in  the  form  of  a rotunda, 
and  is  open  at  the  top  for  admitting 
: a free  circulation  of  the  air.  A spa- 
j cious  estrade,  or  raised  floor,  covered 
i with  a carpet  and  divided  into  com- 
partments goes  round  it;  on  which 
the  person  who  bathes  lays  his  clothes, 
i In  the  middle  of  the  building  a jet 
\ ffeau  spouts  up  from  a basin  and 
agreeably  entertains  the  eye.  When 
you  are  undressed,  you  tie  a napkin 
round  your  loins,  put  on  a pair  of 
sandals,  and  then  enter  a narrow  pas- 
sage, where  you  begin  to  feel  the  heat. 
The  door  is  shut.  At  a distance  of 
twenty  paces  you  open  a second  door 
and  proceed  along  a passage  which 
; forms  a right  angle  with  the  former; 
here  the  heat  increases.  Those  who 


are  afraid  of  suddenly  exposing  them- 
selves to  a stronger  degree  of  it,  stop  in 
a marble  hall  in  the  way  to  the  bath 
properly  so  called. 

“ The  bath  itself  is  a spacious  and 
vaulted  apartment,  paved  and  lined 
with  marble,  around  which  are  four 
closets.  The  vapour,  incessantly  ris- 
ing from  a fountain  and  cistern  of  hot 
water,  mixes  itself  with  the  burning 
perfumes,  when  perfumes  are  desired 
by  the  persons  who  bathe.  The 
bathers,  extended  on  a cloth  that  is 
spread  out,  and  with  the  head  sup- 
ported by  a small  cushion,  stretch 
themselves  freely  in  every  posture, 
whilst  they  are  enveloped  with  clouds 
of  odoriferous  vapours  which  penetrate 
into  all  their  pores.  After  reposing 
there  for  some  time,  till  a gentle 
moisture  is  perceived  over  the  whole 
body,  a servant  presses  you  gently, 
and  turns  you  over;  when  the  limbs 
are  become  supple  and  flexible,  he 
makes  all  the  joints  crack  without 
any  difficulty.  He  masses,  i.  e.  deli  • 
cately  touches  and  seems  to  knead 
the  flesh  without  making  you  feel  the 
slightest  pain.  When  this  operation 
is  finished,  he  puts  on  a glove  co- 
vered with  a piece  of  coarse  stuff,  and 
rubs  you  for  a long  time ; and  during 
this  operation,  he  detaches  from  the 
body,  running  with  sweat,  a scurf  or 
sort  of  small  scales,  and  even  the  im- 
perceptible filth  that  stops  the  pores. 
The  skin  becomes  soft  and  smooth 
like  satin.  He  then  conducts  you 
into  a closet,  pours  a lather  of  per- 
fumed soap  upon  your  head  and  then 
withdraws.  The  closet  is  furnished 
with  two  cocks, — the  one  for  cold 
the  other  for  hot  water. 

“ After  having  washed  in  this  apart- 
ment, the  servant  brings  a depilatory 
pomatum,  composed  of  the  mineral 
called  “rusma,”  which  is  of  a deep 
brown  colour,  and  which  the  Egyp- 
tians bum  lightly,  knead  with  water, 
and  mix  with  half  the  quantity  of 
slaked  lime.  This  greyish  paste,  ap- 
plied to  the  hair,  makes  it  fall  off 
in  a little  time,  and  it  is  generally 
used,  both  by  men  and  women,  in 
Egypt.  After  being  well  washed  and 
purified,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  hot 
liner,  and  conducted  through  the 
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windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apart- 
ments ; and  by  this  gradual  transition 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  by  stopping  for 
some  time  in  the  hall  near  the  stove, 
no  inconvenience  arises  from  the  use 
of  the  bath. 

“ On  arriving  at  the  estrade,  you 
find  a bed  prepared  for  you;  and  as 
soon  as  you  are  laid  down,  a child 
presses  every  part  of  your  body  with 
its  delicate  fingers,  in  order  to  dry 
you  thoroughly.  Here  you  change 
linen  a second  time,  and  the  child 
gently  grates  the  callosity  of  your 
feet  with  pummice  stone;  he  then 
brings  you  a pipe  and  Mocha  coffee. 

“ By  these  baths,  the  use  of  which 
the  ancients  strongly  recommended, 
and  which  are  still  the  delight  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  prevent  and  dispel 
rheumatism,  catarrhs,  and  such  cuta- 
neous disorders  as  are  produced  by 
want  of  perspiration.  Thus  the  blood 
is  made  to  circulate  with  freedom; 
the  whole  body  acquires  a suppleness 
and  lightness;  and  the  spirits  gain 
a vivacity  and  flow,  which  are  not  ex- 
perienced in  an  equal  degree  by  those 
who  do  not  pay  an  equal  regard  to 
cleanliness. 

“ The  women  are  particularly  fond 
of  these  baths,  and  frequent  them  at 
least  once  a week. — After  undergoing 
the  usual  preparations,  they  wash 
their  bodies,  and  more  especially  their 
heads,  with  rose  water. — Here  the  fe- 
male hair-dressers  form  their  long 
black  hair  into  tresses,  to  which  they 
apply  costly  essences  instead  of  pow- 
der and  pomatum.— Here  they  blacken 
the  edges  of  their  eye-lids,  and  lengthen 
their  eye-brows  with  “ cohel,”  or  a 
preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall- 
nuts. — Here  also  they  stain  the  finger 
and  toe  nails  with  **  henne,”  which 
gives  them  a golden  colour.  The 
linen  and  clothing  they  use  is  passed 
through  the  sweet  steam  of  the 
wood  of  aloes.  The  days  appro- 
priated to  the  bath  are  festivals  for 
Egyptian  women;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  pay  great  attention  to  the 
ornaments  of  their  dress,  as  well  as 
to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons. 

“Baths  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed, though  differing  in  size,  are 
constructed  in  all  the  principal  towns 


of  Egypt.  The  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  eastern  climates,  where 
perspiration  is  so  copious,  has  render- 
ed baths  indispensable.  The  comfort 
they  produce  preserves  the  use  of  them 
— and  Mahomet,  who  knew  their  uti- 
lity, has(  reinforced  the  practice  of  ab- 
lution and  bathing  by  express  pre- 
cept.”— Sava ry’s  Travels,  vol.  1, 
p.  146. 

The  following  account  of  the  Rus- 
sian adoption  of  warm  vapour  bath- 
ing is  given  by  a respectable  traveller. 

“ The  universal  prevalence  of  bath- 
ing in  steam  is  remarkable.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  week  the  Mougik  com- 
plains that  his  skin  begins  to  itch,  and 
whether  it  is  summer  or  winter,  his 
first  leisure  hour,  if  he  possesses  but. 
three  copecks,  is  employed  in  the 
bath.  The  process  here  undergone 
has  been  often  described  ; to  judge 
from  its  effect  on  myself,  I can  only 
say,  that  being  as  in  general  at  120°. 
Fahrenheit  or  13(K  Fahrenheit,  it  is 
far  from  affording  to  a stranger  any 
very  great  gratification.  At  fifst,  it 
is  true,  a luxurious  sense  of  lassitude 
comes  on,  but  this  is  succeeded  by  an 
oppressed  debility,  which  continues 
so  long  that  I should  be  very  unwilling 
to  undergo  its  discipline  a second 
time : the  body  is  completely  exhausted 
by  the  strong  temporary  stimulus 
which  is  applied.  Its  power,  indeed, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  well  known 
fact,  that  it  is  the  common  custom 
with  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  roll 
in  the  snow  in  winter  time,  imme-  i 
diately  on  leaving  the  bath:  nor  is  the 
sudden  change  ever  succeeded  by  ill- 
ness, or  productive  of  the  least  incon- 
venience. 

“ The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  was 
in  this  month  very  great,  the  mercury 
standing  at  upwards  of  80°.  Fahren- 
heit in  the  shade ; and  this  sort,  there- 
fore, of  vapour-washing,  which  is  so 
universal  in  hot  countries,  seemed  no- 
thing more  than  the  natural  course 
of  things.  But  to  what  can  we  ascribe 
its  adoption  in  the  northern  districts; 
in  Finland,  in  Ingria,  at  Archangel, . 
where  it  is  as  constantly  applied  dur*- 
ing  the  short  period  of  their  summer  * 
Probably,  like  many  other  customs 
of  the  Russian  nation,  the  use  of  the 
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bath  was  borrowed  from  the  habits  of 
their  eastern  or  southern  neighbours, 
and  thence  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended by  fashion  and  imitation  over 
the  whole  empire.” — Ja  mes’s  Travels 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland. 

Mr.  James  admits  the  use  of  the 
vapour  washing  in  the  summer  and 
during  the  great  heats,  but  is  at  a loss 
to  account  for  the  advantages  of  it  in 
the  winter  season.  A free  perspira- 
tion, or  at  least  a brisk  circulation  in 
the  superficial  vessels,  is  as  necessary  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  for  the  chilling 
air  tends  to  repel  the  fluids  from  the 
skin  inwards.  Hence  the  prevailing 
diseases  of  that  season  are  occasioned 
by  these  causes ; and  perhaps  the  best 
means  of  putting  a stop  to  the  very 
buddings  of  fever  or  inflammation,  is 
to  restore  the  circulation  and  secretion 
of  the  skin. 

The  benefit  afforded  by  vapour 
bathing  may  be  very  principally  ac- 
counted for  from  the  high  tempera- 
ture that  can  be  endured  of  steam, 
perhaps  nearly  loO’.  and  more  heat 
is  also  given  out  during  the  condensa- 
tion of  heat  into  water; — the  latter 
fluid  requiring  less  heat  in  its  compo- 
sition, it  is  distributed  freely  during 
the  change  of  fonn. 

Amongst  the  Turks,  every  village 
has  its  public  bagnio,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  poor.  It  consists  of 
two  chambers  that  communicate,  and 
are  lighted  by  a small  cupola : under 
i the  farthermost  is  a subterranean  fire 
i that  heats  a cauldron  covered  by  a 
marble  floor.  These  baths  are  heated 
a day  before  they  are  used,  and  water 
I is  thrown  down  on  the  floor,  which 
is  so  hot  that  those  who  enter  the 
! room  are  obliged  to  put  on  high 
sandals  of  wood  to  avoid  burning  their 
feet.  A sudden  perspiration  flows 
j from  every  pore  in  an  instant;  but 
j notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  the 
i women  will  remain  in  them  several 
hours,  and  visit  them  frequently. 

The  mode  of  vapour  bathing  in 
Russia  and  Finland  is  more  simple. 
The  inside  of  the  hut  is  heated  by  a 
1 furnace,  which  is  lined  with  stones 
that  become  red  hot.  The  visitors 
' first  expose  themselves  naked  to  the 
dry  heat  of  the  air,  and  afterwards 


throw  down  water  on  the  hot  flints, 
from  whence  issues  a copious  steam 
that  envelopes  them;  and  the  water 
is  renewed  as  the  tepid  mist  clears 
away.  The  benches  rise  one  above 
another;  and  as  the  hottest  vapours 
ascend  highest,  they  mount  up  to  the 
degree  of  heat  that  they  are  inclined 
for.  The  plentiful  perspiration  that 
bedews  the  bather,  they  keep  up  by 
friction  with  the  downy  leaves  of  the 
lime  tree,  covered  with  soap.  These 
operations  being  finished,  they  pour 
buckets  of  cold  water  over  their  heads, 
or  dip  into  an  adjoining  pond,  and 
oftentimes  divert  themselves  by  roll- 
ing in  the  snow. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  de- 
vised to  simplify  the  application  of 
vapour  to  the  body 

A vapour  bath  may  be  made  of 
a common  tin  slipper  bathing  ma- 
chine, lining  it  with  a blanket,  and 
the  patient  sitting  in  it  is  also  to  be 
enveloped  in  one.  Hot  vapour  from 
a tea-kettle  conveyed  by  a leaden 
pipe,  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  air 
within  the  slipper,  and  the  purpose  is 
accomplished.  A patient  lying  in 
bed  may  have  vapour  communicated 
in  a similar  manner,  by  means  of  a 
machine  composed  of  a semicircular 
frame  of  wood  placed  over  his  body, 
which  is  to  be  covered  with  a blanket 
to  retain  the  steam.* 

The  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane  has  en- 
deavoured with  a laudable  industry,  to 
introduce  vapour  bathing  among  us. 
He  recommends  it  from  his  personal 
experience  of  its  great  efficacy  when 
in  India,  and  states  as  a motive  for  its 
use,  that  “nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
plaints with  which  Europeans  are  af- 
flicted in  India,  originate  in  checked 
perspiration ;”  and  he  believes  that  in 
England  we  greatly  suffer  from  the 
same  evil. 

We  cannot  finish  our  observations 
on  tho  vapour  bath  better,  than  by 
quoting  the  judicious  practical  re- 
marks of  this  gentleman,  who,  with 
a very  uncommon  benevolence,  erected 


* A cheap  method  of  construct- 
ing baths,  by  Professor  Playfair. 
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vapour  baths  at  his  own  house  for  the 
use  of  the  diseased  poor. 

“ In  the  course  of  my  experiments,” 
says  Mr.  Cochrane,  “ in  the  applica- 
tion of  vapour,  I have  seen  inveterate 
catarrhs,  chronic  rheumatisms,  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  and  stiff  joints, 
give  way  to  its  influence;  and  two 
cases  of  gout  have  met  a cure  In 
one  instance,  calculi  have  been  brought 
away  in  great  quantity,  and  without 
any  of  that  agony  suffered  by  the  pa- 
tient  on  former  occasions.  In  using 
the  bath  I have  observed,  that  the 
periods  most  proper  are  before  break- 
fast, or  between  ten  in  the  morning 
and  three  in  the  afternoon;  as  after 
repletion  the  patient  has  generally 
complained  of  more  heat  and  languor 
than  at  other  times.  In  the  early 
stage  of  experiment,  it  was  usual  to 
allow  the  patient  to  remain  in  the 
bath  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes ; 
but  latterly  I have  found  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  sufficient,  as  a profuse 
perspiration  is  induced  in  the  course 
of  three  minutes. 

“ In  cases  that  require  friction,  my 
servants  perform  that  operation  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  adopted  in  India, 
there  called  shampooing,  and  which 
may  be  learned  by  any  person  with 
great  ease  in  an  hour.  Having  touch- 
ed on  shampooing,  I shall  trespass  to 
remark,  that  it  is  capable  of  more  be- 
neficial effects  than  will  be  imagined, 
upon  a slight  consideration  of  a mean 
so  seemingly  trifling.  The  Indians 
hold  it  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 
resort  to  it  continually,  both  as  a 
luxury  and  as  a remedy.  After  much 
fatigue,  and  in  excessive  lassitude,  it 
is  the  first  of  restoratives;  and  it  is 
excellent  in  disposing  to  sleep,  hav- 
ing frequently  succeeded  after  opi- 
ates had  failed.  These  are  facts  to 
which  I can  speak  from  my  own 
experience,  and  from  what  I have 
witnessed  in  others.”* 


* Hon.  Basil  Cochrane’s  Essay  on 
the  Vapour  Bath,  and  the  apparatus 
connected  with  it. 


EARLY  RISING. 


To  rise  early  is  so  truly  the  one  thing 
needful  above  all,  to  all  who  are 
candidates  for  either  of  those  capital 
prizes— health,  wealth,  or  wisdom, — 
that  it  is  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
securing  any  chance  of  obtaining  ei- 
ther of  them. 

“ He  that  would  thrive 
Must  rise  by  Five ; — 

He  that  has  thriven 
May  lay  till  Seven.” 

Instances  may  be  found,  but  very  sel- 
dom, of  persons  who  have  sat  up  late 
becoming  wealthy,  but  they  have 
paid  for  it  the  unwise  price  of  their 
health.  You  cannot  remember  one 
solitary  example  of  a sluggard  having 
ever  obtained  one  of  these  blessings 
of  life.  “ Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and 
early  rise.”  There  is  no  time  spent 
so  stupidly  as  that  which  inconsiderate 
people  pass  in  a morning  between 
sleeping  and  waking.  He  who  is 
awake  may  be  at  work  or  at  play;  he 
who  is  asleep  is  receiving  the  refresh- 
ment necessary  to  fit  him  for  action; 
but  the  hours  spent  in  dozing  and 
slumbering  are  wasted,  without  either 
pleasure  or  profit.  The  sooner  you 
leave  your  bed,  the  seldomer  you 
will  be  confined  to  it.  Wlien  old 
people  have  been  examined  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  longevity, 
they  have  uniformly  agreed  in  one 
thing  only,  that  they  “ all  went  to 
bed  and  all  rose  early.” 


AN  EARNEST  EXHORTATION; 

WHEREIN  THE  AUTHOR  URGES  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  EMBRACING  A 
SOBER  AND  REGULAR  LIFE,  IN 
ORDER  TO  ATTAIN  OLD  AGE. 


BY  LEWIS  CORNARO. 
CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  BIRTH  AND  DEATH  OF 
MAN. 

Not  to  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  that 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  man,  and 
not  to  lose  at  the  same  time,  the  satis- 
faction I feel  in  being  useful  to  others, 
I have  resolved  to  take  up  my  pen,  and 
to  inform  those,  who,  for  want  of 
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conversing  with  me,  are  strangers  to 
what  those  know  and  see  with  whom 
I have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquaint- 
ed. But,  as  certain  things  may  ap- 
pear, to  some  persons,  scarcely  credible, 
nay,  impossible,  though  actually  true, 
I shall  not  fail  to  relate  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Wherefore,  I 
say,  being,  God  be  praised,  arrived  at 
my  ninety -fifth  year,  and  still  finding 
myself  sound  and  hearty,  content  and 
cheerful,  I never  cease  thanking  the 
Divine  Majesty  for  so  great  a blessing, 
considering  the  usual  fate  of  other  old 
men.  These  scarcely  attain  the  age 
of  seventy,  without  losing  their  health 
and  spirits,  growing  melancholy  and 
peevisn,  continually  haunted  by  the 
thoughts  of  death;  apprehending  their 
last  hour  from  one  day  to  another,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  such 
thoughts  out  of  their  minds;  whereas 
such  things  give  me  not  the  least 
uneasiness;  for  indeed  I cannot  at 
all  make  them  the  object  of  my  at- 
tention, as  I shall  hereafter  more 
plainly  relate.  I shall,  besides,  de- 
monstrate the  certainty  I enjoy  of 
living  to  a hundred.  But  to  render 
this  dissertation  more  methodical,  I 
shall  begin  by  considering  man  at 
his  birth;  and  from  thence  accom- 
pany him,  through  every  stage  of  life, 
to  his  grave. 

I therefore  say,  that  some  come 
into  the  world  with  the  stamina  of 
life  so  weak,  that  they  live  but  a 
few  days,  or  months,  or  years,  and 
it  cannot  be  clearly  known,  to  what 
such  shortness  of  life  is  owing;  whe- 
ther to  some  defect  in  the  father  or 
mother  in  begetting  them ; or  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavens;  or  to  the 
defect  of  nature,  subject  as  she  is  to 
the  celestial  influence.  For  I could 
never  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
nature,  the  common  parent  of  all, 
should  be  partial  to  any  of  her  chil- 
j dren.  Therefore,  as  we  cannot  assign 
i the  causes,  we  must  be  content  with 
i reasoning  from  the  effects,  such  as 
l they  daily  appear  to  our  view. 

Others  are  bom  sound,  and  indeed 
lively;  but,  notwithstanding,  with  a 
poor,  weakly  constitution:  and  of 
j these,  some  iive  to  the  age  of  ten; 
others  to  twenty;  others  to  thirty 


and  forty;  yet  they  seldom  live  to 
be  old  men.  Others  again, . bring 
into  the  world  a perfect  constitution, 
and  live  to  an  old  age : but  it  is  ge- 
nerally, as  I have  already  said,  an 
old  age  full  of  sickness  and  sorrow ; 
for  which  they  have  to  thank  them- 
selves; because  they  most  unreason- 
ably presume  on  the  goodness  of  their 
constitutions ; and  cannot  by  any 
means  be  brought  to  depart,  when 
grown  old,  from  the  mode  of  life 
they  pursued  in  their  younger  days; 
as  if  they  still  retained  all  their  pri- 
mitive vigour.  Nay,  they  intend  to 
li  e as  irregularly  when  past  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  as  they  did  all  the 
time  of  their  youth;  thinking  they 
shall  never  grow  old,  nor  their  con- 
stitutions be  ever  impaired.  Neither 
do  they  consider  that  the  stomach 
has  lost  its  natural  heat;  and  that 
they  should  on  that  account  pay  a 
greater  regard  to  the  quality  of  what 
they  eat  and  what  wines  they  drink ; 
and  likewise  to  the  quantity  of  each, 
which  they  ought  to  lessen : whereas 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  for  increas- 
ing it;  saying,  that  as  we  lose  our 
health  and  vigour  by  growing  old, 
we  should  endeavour  to  repair  the 
loss  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
our  food,  since  it  is  by  sustenance 
that  we  are  to  preserve  the  indivi- 
dual. 

In  this,  nevertheless,  they  are  mis- 
taken, since  as  the  natural  heat  lessens 
as  a man  grows  in  years,  he  should 
diminish  the  quantity  of  his  meat  and 
drink;  nature,  especially  at  that  pe- 
riod, being  content  with  little.  Nay, 
though  they  have  every  reason  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  case,  they  are 
so  obstinate  as  to  think  otherwise; 
and  still  follow  their  usual  disorderly 
life.  But  were  they  to  relinquish  it 
in  due  time,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a regular  and  sober  course,  they 
would  not  grow  infirm  in  their  old 
age,  but  would  continue,  as  I am, 
strong  and  hearty,  considering  how 
good  and  perfect  a constitution  it 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  bestow 
upon  them,  and  would  live  to  the 
age  of  a hundred  and  twenty.  This 
has  been  the  case  of  others,  who,  is 
we  read  in  many  authors,  have  lirw 
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a sober  life,  and  of  course  were  born 
with  this  perfect  constitution;  and 
had  it  been  my  lot  to  enjoy  such 
a constitution,  I should  make  no  doubt 
of  attaining  the  same  age.  But  as 
I was  bom  with  a feeble  stamina, 
1 am  afraid  I shall  not  outlive  a 
hundred.  Were  others  too,  who  are 
also  bom  with  an  infirm  constitution, 
to  betake  themselves  to  a regular 
life  as  I have  done,  they  would  attain 
the  age  of  a hundred  and  upwards, 
as  shall  be  my  case. 

And  this  certainty  of  being  able 
to  live  to  a great  age  is  in  my  opinion 
a great  advantage,  and  highly  to  be 
valued;  none  being  sure  to  live  even 
a single  hour,  except  such  as  adhere 
to  the  rules  of  temperance.  This  se- 
curity of  life  is  built  on  good  and 
truly  natural  reasons  which  can  never 
fail ; it  being  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  he  who  leads  a sober 
and  regular  life,  should  breed  any 
sickness  or  die  an  unnatural  death, 
before  the  time  at  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  he  should  live. — 
But  sooner  he  cannot  die,  as  a sober  life 
has  the  virtue  to  remove^all  the  usual 
causes  of  sickness,  and  sickness  cannot 
happen  without  a cause ; which  cause 
being  removed,  sickness  is  likewise 
removed ; and  sickness  being  removed, 
an  untimely  and  violent  death  must 
be  prevented. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  tem- 
perance has  the  virtue  and  efficacy 
to  remove  such  causes;  for  since  health 
and  sickness,  life  and  death,  depend 
on  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  the 
humours,  temperance  corrects  their 
viciousness  and  renders  them  perfect, 
being  possessed  of  the  natural  power 
of  making  them  unite  and  bind  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  render  them  inseparable, 
and  incapable  of  altering  or  ferment- 
ing; circumstances  which  engender 
cruel  fevers  and  end  in  death.  It 
is  true  indeed,  and  it  would  be  a folly 
to  deny  it,  that  let  our  humours  be 
originally  ever  so  good,  time,  which 
consumes  every  thing,  cannot  fail  to 
consume  and  exhaust  them ; and  that 
man,  as  soon  as  that  happens,  must 
die  of  a natural  death ; but  yet  with- 
out sickness,  as  will  be  my  case,  who 
shall  die  at  my  appointed  time,  when 


these  humours  shall  be  consumed, 
which  they  are  not  at  present.  Nay, 
they  are  still  perfect;  nor  is  it  possible 
they  should  be  otherwise  in  my  pre- 
sent condition,  when  I find  myself 
hearty  and  content,  eating  with  a 
good  appetite  and  sleeping  soundly. 
Moreover,  all  my  senses  are  as  good 
as  ever,  and  in  the  highest  perfection ; 
my  understanding  clearer  and  brighter 
than  ever;  my  judgment  sound ; my 
memory  tenacious ; my  spirits  good; 
and  my  voice,  the  first  thing  that 
is  apt  to  fail  us,  grown  so  strong 
and  sonorous,  that  I cannot  help 
chanting  out  aloud  my  prayers  morn- 
ing and  night,  instead  of  whispering 
and  muttering  them  to  myself,  as  was 
formerly  my  custom. 

These  are  .all  so  many  true  and 
sure  signs  and  tokens  that  my  hu- 
mours are  good,  and  cannot  waste 
but  with  time,  as  all  those  who  con- 
verse with  me  conclude.  O,  how 
glorious  this  life  of  mine  is  likely 
to  be,  replete  with  all  the  felicities 
which  man  can  enjoy  on  this  side  of 
the  grave ! It  is  entirely  exempt  from 
that  sensual  brutality  which  age  has 
enabled  my  better  reason  to  banish ; 
because,  where  reason  resides,  there 
is  no  room  for  sensuality  nor  its  bitter 
fruits,  the  passions  and  perturbations 
of  the  mind,  with  a train  of  disagree- 
able apprehensions.  Nor  yet  can  the 
thoughts  of  death  find  room  in  my 
mind,  as  I have  no  sensuality  to  nou- 
rish such  thoughts.  Neither  can  the 
death  of  grandchildren  and  other  re- 
lations and  friends  make  any  im- 
pression on  me  but  for  a moment  or 
two,  and  then  it  is  over.  Still  less 
am  I liable  to  be  cast  down  by  losses 
in  point  of  fortune,  as  many  have 
seen  to  their  no  small  surprise.  And 
this  is  a happiness  not  be  expected 
by  any  but  such  as  attain  old  age 
by  sobriety,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  a strong  constitution;  and  such 
may  moreover  expect  to  spend  their 
days  happily,  as  I do  mine,  in  a per- 
petual round  of  amusement  and  plea- 
sure. And  how  is  it  possible  a man 
should  not  enjoy  himself,  who  meets 
with  no  crosses  or  disappointments 
in  his  old  age,  such  as  youth  is  con- 
stantly plagued  with,  and  from  which, 
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as  I shall  presently  show,  I have  the 
happiness  of  being  exempt. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  do  service 
to  my  country.  O,  what  a glorious 
amusement!  in  which  I find  infinite 
delight,  as  I thereby  show  her  the 
means  of  improving  her  important 
estuary  or  harbour,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  filling  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come;  so  as  to  secure  to 
Venice  her  surprising  and  miraculous 
title  of  a maiden  city,  as  she  really  is; 
and  the  only  one  in  the  whole  world. 
She  will  moreover  thereby  add  to  her 
great  and  excellent  surname  of  Queen 
of  the  Sea!  Such  is  my  amusement; 
and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it 
complete.  Another  amusement  of 
mine  is  that  of  showing  this  maid 
and  queen  in  what  manner  she  may 
abound  with  provisions,  by  improv- 
ing large  tracts  of  land,  as  well 
marshes  as  barren  sands,  to  great 
profit.  A third  amusement,  and  an 
amusement  also  without  any  alloy, 
is  that  of  showing  how  Venice,  though 
already  so  strong  as  to  be  in  a man- 
ner impregnable,  may  be  rendered 
still  stronger;  and  though  extremely 
beautiful,  may  still  increase  its  beauty; 
though  rich,  may  acquire  more  wealth ; 
and  may  be  made  to  enjoy  better  air, 
though  her’s  is  excellent.  These 
three  amusements,  all  arising  from 
the  idea  of  public  utility,  I enjoy  in 
the  highest  degree.  And  who  can 
say  that  they  admit  of  any  alloy,  as 
in  fact  they  do  not?  Another  com- 
fort I enjoy  is,  that  having  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  income, 
of  which  my  grandchildren  have  been 
unfortunately  robbed,  I,  by  mere  force 
of  thought,  which  never  sleeps,  and 
without  any  fatigue  of  body,  and 
very  little  of  mind,  have  found  a true 
and  infallible  method  for  repairing 
such  loss  more  than  double,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  that  most  commend- 
able of  arts — agriculture.  Another 

comfort  I still  enjoy,  is  to  think  that 
my  Treatise  on  Temperance,  which 
I wrote  in  order  to  be  useful  to  others, 
is  really  so,  as  many  assure  me  by 
word  of  mouth,  mentioning  that  it 
has  proved  extremely  useful  to  them, 
as  it  in  fact  appears  to  have  been, 
whilst  others  inform  me  by  letter, 


that  under  God  they  are  indebted 
to  me  for  life.  Still  another  comfort 
I enjoy,  is  that  of  being  able  to  write 
with  my  own  hand;  for  I write  enough 
to  be  of  service  to  others,  both  on 
architecture  and  agriculture.  I like- 
wise enjoy  another  satisfaction,  which 
is  that  of  conversing  with  men  of 
bright  parts  and  superior  understand- 
ing, from  whom,  even  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  I learn  some- 
thing. What  a comfort  is  this,  that 
old  as  I am,  I should  be  able,  with- 
out the  least  fatigue,  to  study  the 
most  important,  sublime,  and  difficult 
subjects ! 

I must  further  add,  also,  though  it 
may  appear  impossible  to  some,  and 
may  be  so  in  some 'measure,  that  at 
this  age  I enjoy,  at  once,  two  lives ; 
one  terrestrial,  which  I possess  in  f-.ct ; 
the  other  celestial,  which  I possess  in 
thought;  and  this  thought  is  equal  to 
actual  enjoyment,  when  founded  upon 
things  we  are  sure  to  attain,  as  I am 
sure  to  attain  that  celestial  life,  through 
the  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God.  Thus  I enjoy  this  terrestrial 
life  in  consequence  of  my  sobriety  and 
temperance,  virtues  so  agreeable  to 
the  Deity;  and  I enjoy,  by  the  grace 
of  the  same  Divine  Majesty,  the  celes- 
tial, which  he  makes  me  anticipate  in 
thought ; a thought  so  lively,  as  to  fix 
me  entirely  on  this  object,  the  fruition 
of  which  I hold  and  affirm  to  be  of 
the  utmost  certainty.  And  I hold  that 
dying,  in  the  manner  I expect,  is  not 
really  death,  but  a passage  of  the  soul 
from  this  earthly  life  to  a celestial,  im- 
mortal, and  infinitely  perfect  existence. 
Neither  can  it  be  otherwise ; and  this 
thought  is  so  pleasing,  so  superlatively 
sublime,  that  it  can  no  longer  stoop 
to  low  and  worldly  objects,  such  as 
the  death  of  this  body,  being  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  happiness  of  living 
a celestial  and  divine  life;  whence  it 
is,  that  I enjoy  two  lives.  Nor  can 
the  terminating  of  so  high  a gratifica- 
tion, which  I enjoy  in  this  life,  give 
me  any  concern  ; it  rather  affords  me 
infinite  pleasure,  as  it  will  be  only  to 
make  room  for  another  glorious  and 
immortal  life. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  any  one 
should  grow  tired  of  so  great  & com- 
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fort  and  blessing,  as  this  which  I 
really  enjoy ; and  which  every  one 
else  might  enjoy,  by  leading  the  life 
I have  Ted  ? an  example  which  every 
one  has  it  in  his  power  to  follow ; for 
I am  but  a mere  man,  and  no  saint ; 
a servant  to  God,  to  whom  so  regular 
a life  is  extremely  agreeable. 

And  whereas  many  embrace  a spiri- 
tual and  contemplative  life,  which  is 
holy  and  commendable,  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  those  who  lead  it  being 
to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God.  Oh, 
that  they  would  likewise,  betake  them- 
selves entirely  to  a regular  and  sober 
life ! how  much  more  agreeable  would 
they  render  themselves  in  the  sight  of 
God ! What  a much  greater  honour 
and  ornament  would  they  be  to  the 
world ! They  would  then  be  consi- 
dered as  saints  indeed,  upon  earth,  as 
those  primitive  Christians  were  held, 
who  joined  sobriety  to  so  recluse  a life. 
By  living  like  them,  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  they  might  ex- 
pect, by  the  power  of  God,  to  work 
numberless  miracles ; and,  besides, 
they  would  enjoy  constant  health  and 
spirits,  and  be  always  happy  within 
themselves;  whereas,  they  are  now 
mostly  infirm,  melancholy,  and  dis- 
satisfied. Now,  as  some  of  these  peo- 
ple think,  these  are  trials  sent  them 
by  God  Almighty,  with  a view  of 
promoting  their  salvation,  that  they 
may  do  penance,  in  this  life,  for  their 
past  errors,  1 cannot  help  saying,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. For  I can  by  no  means  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Deity, 
that  man,  his  favourite  creature,  should 
live  infirm,  melancholy,  and  dissatis- 
fied; but  rather  enjoy  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  be  always  content 
within  himself.  In  this  manner  did  the 
holy  fathers  live,  and,  by  such  a con- 
duct did  they  daily  render  themselves 
more  acceptable  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, so  as  to  work  the  great  and  sur- 
prising miracles  we  read  of  in  history. 
How  beautiful,  how  glorious  a scene 
should  we  then  behold!  far  more 
beautiful  than  in  those  ancient  times, 
because  we  now  abound  with  so  many 
religious  orders  and  monasteries,  which 
did  not  then  exist ; and  were  the 
members  of  these  communities  to  lead 


a temperate  life,  we  should  then  be- 
hold such  a number  of  venerable  old 
men  as  would  create  surprise.  Nor 
would  th  y trespass  against  their  rules: 
they  would  rather'  improve  upon 
them;  since  every  religious  community 
allows  its  subjects  bread,  wine,  and 
sometimes  eggs,  (some  of  them  allow 
meat,)  besides  soups  made  with  vege- 
tables, salads,  fruit,  and  other  cakes, 
things  which  disagree  with  them,  and 
even  shorten  their  lives.  But  as  they 
are  allowed  such  things  by  their  rules, 
they  freely  make  use  of  them:  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  abstain  from  them,  whereas  it  would 
not.  It  would  rather  be  commenda- 
ble, if,  after  the  age  of  thirty,  they 
abstained  from  such  food,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  bread,  wine,  broths, 
and  eggs ; for  this  is  the  true  method 
of  preserving  men  of  a bad  constitu- 
tion ; and  it  is  a life  of  more  indul- 
gence than  that  led  by  the  holy  fathers 
of  the  desert,  who  subsigted  entirely 
on  wild  fruits  and  roots,  and  djank 
nothing  but  pure  water ; and,  never- 
theless, lived  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
always  happy  within  themselves. 
Were  those  of  our  days  to  do  the 
same,  they  would,  like  them,  find  the 
road  to  heaven  much  easier ; for  it  is 
always  open  to  every  faithful  Chris- 
tian, as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  left 
it,  when  he  came  down  upon  earth  to 
shed  his  precious  blood,  in  order  to 
deliver  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil ; and  all  through  his  immense 
goodness  and  loving-kindness  to  save 
mankind. 

So  that,  to  make  an  end  of  this  dis- 
course, I say,  since  length  of  days 
abounds  with  so  many  favours  and 
blessings,  and  I happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  are  arrived  at  that  state,  I 
cannot  (as  I would  not  willingly  want 
charity)  but  give  testimony  in  favour 
of  it,  and  solemnly  assure  all  man- 
kind, that  I really  enjoy  a great  deal 
more  than  what  I now  mention  ; and 
that  I have  no  other  reason  for  writing, 
but  that  of  demonstrating  the  great 
advantages  which  arise  from  longevity, 
to  the  end  that  their  conviction  may 
induce  them  to  observe  these  excellent 
rules  of  temperance  and  sobriety; 
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and,  therefore,  I never  cease  to  raise 
my  voice,  crying  out  to  you,  My 
friends,  may  your  days  be  long,  and 
may  you  continue  to  improve  in  every 
virtue ! 


MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  RUS- 
SIANS TREAT  PERSONS  AF- 
FECTED BY  THE  FUMES  OF 
BURNING  CHARCOAL. 

Russian  houses  are  heated  by  means 
of  ovens,  and  the  manner  of  heating 
them  is  as  follows : a number  of  bil- 
lets of  wood  are  placed  in  the  peech 
or  stove,  and  allowed  to  bum  till  they 
fall  in  a mass  of  bright  red  cinders; 
then  the  vent  above  is  shut  up,  and 
likewise  the  door  of  the  peech,  which 
opens  into  the  room,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate the  heat ; this  makes  the  tiles, 
of  which  the  peech  is  composed,  as 
hot  as  you  desire,  and  sufficiently 
warms  the  apartment ; but  sometimes 
a servant  is  so  negligent  as  to  shut 
up  the  peech  or  oven  before  the 
wood  is  sufficiently  burnt;  for  the 
led  cinders  should  be  turned  over 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  no 
bit  of  wood  remains  of  a blackish 
colour,  but  that  the  whole  mass  is 
of  an  uniform  glare  (as  if  almost  trans- 
parent) before  the  openings  are  shut, 
else  the  ugar  or  vapour  is  sure  to 
succeed  to  mismanagement  of  this  sort, 
and  its  effects  are  as  follow : 

If  a person  lays  himself  down  to 
deep  in  the  room,  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  vapour,  he  falls  into 
so  sound  a sleep,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  awake  him,  but  he  feels  (or  is  in- 
sensible of)  nothing.  There  is  no 
spasm  excited  in  the  trachea  or  lungs, 
to  rouse  him,  nor  does  the  breath- 
ing, by  all  accounts,  seem  to  be  par- 
S ticularly  affected;  in  short,  there  is 
I no  one  symptom  of  suffocation  ; but 
towards  the  end  of  the  catastrophe,  a 
| sort  of  groaning  is  heard  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  next  room,  which  brings 
i them  sometimes  to  the  relief  of  the 
i sufferer.  If  a person  only  sits  down 
in  the  room,  without  intention  to 
sleep,  he  is  after  some  time  seized 
with  a drowsiness  and  inclination  to 
vomit.  However,  this  last  symptom 


seldom  affects  a Russian,  it  is  chiefly 
foreigners,  who  are  awakened  to  their 
dangers  by  a nausea ; but  the  natives, 
in  common  with  strangers,  perceive 
a dull  pain  in  their  heads,  and  if  they 
do  not  remove  directly,  which  they 
are  often  too  sleepy  to  do,  are  soon 
deprived  of  sense  and  the  power  of 
motion,  insomuch,  that  if  no  person 
fortunately  discovers  them  within  an 
hour,  after  this  worst  stage,  they  are 
irrecoverably  lost;  for  the  Russians 
say,  that  they  do  not  succeed  in  re- 
storing to  life  those  who  have  lain 
more  than  an  hour  in  a state  of  insen- 
sibility. 

The  recovery  is  always  attempted, 
and  often  effected,  in  this  manner: 
they  carry  the  patient  immediately 
out  of  doors,  and  lay  him  upon  the 
snow,  with  nothing  upon  him  but  a 
shirt  and  linen  drawers.  His  stomach 
and  temples  are  then  well  rubbed 
with  snow , and  cold  water  or  milk 
is  poured  down  his  throat.  This 
friction  is  continued  with  fresh  snow 
imtil  the  livid  hue  which  the  body 
had  when  brought  out,  is  changed  to 
its  natural  colour,  and  life  renewed; 
then  they  cure  the  violent  head -ache, 
which  remains,  by  binding  oji  the 
forehead  a cataplasm  of  black  rye 
bread  and  vinegar . 

In  this  manner  the  unhappy  man 
is  perfectly  restored,  without  blowing 
up  the  lungs,  as  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  drowned  persons ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  begin  to  play  of  them- 
selves as  soon  as  the  surcharge  of 
phlogiston  makes  its  escape  from  the 
body.  It  is  wrell  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, how  diametrically  opposite  the 
modes  are  of  restoring  to  life  those 
who  are  deprived  of  it  by  water , and 
those  who  have  lost  it  by  the  fumes 
of  charcoal;  the  one  consisting  in 
the  internal  and  external  application 
of  heat,  and  the  other  in  that  of  cold. 
It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  cold  produces  heat,  and  the 
fact  seems  confirmed  by  the  Russian 
method  of  restoring  circulation  in  a 
frozen  limb  by  means  of  friction  with 
snow.  But  what  is  most  singular  in 
the  case  of  people  apparently  deprived 
of  life  in  the  manner  treated  of,  is, 
that  the  body  is  much  wanner  when 
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brought  out  of  the  room  than  at  the 
instant  life  is  restored,  and  that  they 
awake  cold  and  shivering.  The  co- 
lour of  the  body  is  also  changed  from 
a livid  red  to  its  natural  complexion, 
which,  together  with  some  other 
circumstances,  would  almost  lead  us 
to  suspect,  that  they  are  restored  to 
life  by  the  snow  and  cold  water  free- 
ing them  from  the  load  of  phlogis- 
ton with  which  the  system  seems  to 
be  replete ; for  although  the  first  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  the  human 
body  produces  heat,  yet,  if  often  re- 
peated in  a very  cold  atmosphere,  it 
then  cools  instead  of  continuing  to 
heat,  just  as  the  cold  bath  does  when 
a person  remains  too  long  in  it. 


THE  BILIOUS  CHOLIC. 


The  bilious  cholic  discovers  itself  by 
very  acute  pains,  but  is  seldom  accom- 
panied by  a fever ; at  least  not  until 
it  has  lasted  a day  or  two : and  even 
if  there  should  be  some  degree  of 
fever,  yet  the  pulse,  though  quick,  is 
neither  strong  nor  hard;  the  belly  is 
neither  tense  nor  stretched  as  it  were, 
nor  burning  hot  as  in  inflammatory 
cholic;  the  urine  comes  away  with 
more  ease,  and  is  less  high  coloured. 
Nevertheless  the  inward  heat  and 
thirst  are  considerable;  the  taste  is 
bitter ; the  vomiting  or  purging,  when 
either  of  them  attend  it,  discharges 
a yellowish  humour  or  excrement; 
and  the  patient's  head  is  often  dizzy. 
The  method  of  curing  this  is, 

1 .  By  injecting  clysters  of  whey  and 
honey,  or  what  is  still  better  the  fol- 
lowing 

SOOTHING  INJECTION  FOR  BILIOUS 
CHOLIC. 

Take  two  handfulls  of  mallow  leaves 
and  flowers;  cut  them  small  and 
pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon 
them.  After  standing  some  time 
strain  it,  adding  one  ounce  of  honey 
to  it.  If  mallows  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, lettuce  or  spinach  will  do  in- 
stead. 


ANOTHER 

Take  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  throw 
into  it  a little  camomile-flowers, 


then  strain  off,  and  add  an  ounce  of 
of  olive  or  castor  oil.  This  is  good 
in  most  cases  where  injections  are 
necessary. 

2.  By  making  the  sick  drink  con- 
siderably of  whey. 

3.  By  giving  every  hour  half  a 
drachm  of  cream  of  tartar. 

4.  Fomentations  of  warm  water  and 
half-baths  are  also  very  proper. 

5.  If  the  pains  be  sharp  and  vio- 
lent, in  a robust  strong  person,  and 
the  pulse  be  strong  and  tense,  bleeding 
should  be  used  to  prevent  an  inflam- 
mation. 

6.  No  other  nourishment  should  be 
given,  except  some  thin  soups, 
made  from  vegetables,  and  particu- 
larly from  sorrel. 

7.  After  plentiful  dilution  with  the 
proper  drink,  if  no  fever  supervene ; if 
the  pains  still  continue,  and  the  pa- 
tient discharge  but  little  by  stool,  he 
should  take  a moderate  purge.  The 
following  is  a proper  one. 

PURGATIVE  MIXTURE. 

Take  an  ounce  Epsom  salts, 

Two  ounces  of  tamarinds; 

Pour  on  them  eight  ounces  of  boiling 
water;  strain  off,  and  give  one 
half  at  a dose,  the  other  half  in  two 
hours  after. 

This  bilious  cholic  is  habitual  to 
many  persons,  and  may  be  prevented 
or  greatly  mitigated  by  submitting  to 
a moderate  retrenchment  in  the  article 
of  flesh-meat ; and  by  avoiding  heat  - 
ing and  greasy  food,  and  the  use  of 
milk,  and  by  taking  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  rhubarb  daily;  or  the  following 
draught  between  breakfast  and  dinner  • 

AFER1ENT  DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  two 
drachms. 

Of  Daffy’s  elixir,  one  drachm; 

Mix. 


THE  GOITRES  AND  IDIOTS  OF 
THE  VALLAIS. 


As  Guttural  Protuberances  are  by 
no  means  unfrequent  in  England,  we 
shall  present  our  readers  with  a late 
celebrated  traveller's  remarks  upon 
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that  disorder,  as  he  observed  it  in  the 
Vallais  of  Switzerland. 

“ Before  I take  my  leave  of  the 
Vallais,”  says  Mr.  Coxe,  “ you  will 
probably  expect,  that,  according  to 
my  promise,  I should  send  you  some 
information  concerning  the  causes 
which  are  supposed  to  occasion,  or 
to  contribute  to  render  goitrous  per- 
sons and  idiots  so  remarkably  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
I have  indeed  made  all  possible  re- 
searches, in  order  to  gain  some  sa- 
tisfactory intelligence  upon  so  curious 
a subject;  but  I have  the  mortifi- 
cation to  add,  that  the  very  faint 
lights  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
have  left  me  almost  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  I was  before. 

44  I shall  begin,  however,  with  an 
undoubted  fact;  the  Vallaisans  are 
not  all  equally  subject  to  the  above 
infirmities;  but  those  chiefly  who 
live  in  or  near  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Vallais,  as  about  Sider,  Sion, 
Martinac,  &c.  The  people  in  general 
are  a robust  and  hardy  race,  as  well 
those  who  dwell  in  the  places  last 
mentioned,  as  those  who  inhabit  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try- 

44  It  is  a common  notion,  that  snow 
water  occasions  goitres:  but  I have 
some  reason  to  think  the  contrary. 
For  I have  been  at  several  places 
where  the  inhabitants  drink  no  other 
water  than  what  they  procure  from 
those  rivers  and  torrents,  which  de- 
scend from  the  glaciers ; and  yet  are 
not  subject  to  this  malady;  indeed 
I have  been  assured,  though  I will  not 
venture  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  snow-water,  so  far  from 
being  a cause,  is  esteemed  even  a 
preventive.  The  air  of  the  mountains 
is  also  a strong  preservative  against 
them ; and  goitres  have  been  known 
to  diminish  upon  elevated  situations; 
whereas,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Vallais,  if  this  excrescence  once  be- 
gins to  shew  itself,  it  always  continues 
to  increase.  Some  districts  are  more 
particularly  remarkable  for  this  dis- 
order than  others;  thus,  in  a little 
village,  near  Sion,  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  goitrous. 

44  From  these  facts  it  seems  reasonable 


to  conclude,  that  goitres  are  derived 
from  certain  local  circumstances ; and 
that  several  causes,  both  physical  and 
moral,  may  jointly  contribute  to  their 
production.  Among  the  physical, 
bad  water  and  bad  airy  may,  per- 
haps, be  justly  assigned,  but  chiefly 
the  former ; which  near  the  particu- 
lar districts  above-mentioned,  is  stag- 
nant, and  loaded  with  particles  of 
tufa.  The  torrents  also,  which  are 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
dissolve  this  substance,  or  similar  ones, 
in  their  passage ; and  probably  this 
circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  no- 
tion, that  snow-water,  simply  in  it- 
self, occasions  these  goitres ; but 
wherever  it  has  that  effect,  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  certain  stony  par- 
ticles. I was  shewn  several  pools  of 
these  stagnant  waters,  which  I should 
have  supposed  no  human  being  to 
have  been  capable  of  drinking. 

44  Among  the  moral  causes,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  concur  in  occa- 
sioning these  guttural  protuberances , 
the  inconceivable  laziness  and  negli- 
gence of  these  people,  may  be  men- 
tioned. For  they  rarely  take  the 
least  precaution  to  guard  against  or 
to  remedy  the  ill  effects  of  their  un- 
wholesome water:  indolently  acqui- 
escing in  its  consequences,  they  use 
no  sort  of  moans  either  to  prevent  or 
remove  them. 

44  The  same  causes,  which  seem  to 
produce  the  goitres,  probable  operate 
in  the  case  of  idiots;  for  wherever 
in  this  country  the  former  abound, 
the  latter  are  also  in  great  numbers. 
Such  indeed  is  the  nice  and  inexpli- 
cable connexion  between  our  bodies 
and  our  minds,  that  the  one  ever 
sympathises  with  the  other:  we  see 
that  the  body  suffers,  whenever  the 
mind  is  deeply  affected  by  any  strong 
impression  of  melancholy  or  distress ; 
and  in  return,  that  whenever  the  cor- 
poreal frame  is  impaired  and  shattered 
by  long  pain  and  sickness,  the 
understanding  also  is  equally  out  of 
order.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means  an 
ill-grounded  conjecture,  that,  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  same  causes  which 
affect  the  body,  should  also  affect 
the  mind;  ©r  in  other  words,  that 
the  same  waters,  &c.  which  create 
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obstructions  and  goitres,  should  also 
occasion  mental  imbecility  and  dis- 
arrangement. But,  in  conjunction 
with  causes  of  a physical  nature,  there 
is  a moral  one  likewise  to  be  taken 
into  the  account : for  the  children  of 
the  common  people  are  totally  ne- 
glected by  their  parents;  and,  with 
no  more  education  than  the  meanest 
brutes,  are,  like  them,  suffered  to  wal- 
low in  the  dirt,  and  to  eat  and  drink 
whatever  comes  in  their  way ! 

“ J saw  several  idiots  with  goitres,  but 
I do  not  mean  to  draw  any  certain 
conclusion  from  that  circumstance. 
For  though  in  general  they  are  the 
children  of  goitrous  parents,  and 
have  frequently  those  swellings  them- 
selves, yet  the  contrary  often  hap- 
pens; and  they  are  sometimes  the 
offspring  even  of  healthy  parents, 
whose  other  children  are  all  properly 
organized.  So  that  it  seems,  the 
causes  above-mentioned  operate  more 
or  less  upon  some  constitutions  than 
upon  others ; as,  indeed,  is  observable 
in  all  epidemical  disorders  whatso- 
ever. 

“ I was  told  by  a physician  of  the 
Vallais,  that  children  are  sometimes 
born  with  goitres ; and  I saw  several, 
scarce  ten  years  old,  who  had  very 
large  ones.  These  swellings,  when 
they  increase  to  a considerable  mag- 
nitude, check  respiration,  and  render 
those  who  have  them  exceedingly 
languid  and  indolent.  During  my 
expedition  through  the  Vallais,  I ob- 
served some  of  all  proportions,  from 
the  size  of  a walnut  to  the  bigness  of 
a.  peck  loaf. 

“ The  species  of  idiots  I have  men- 
tioned above,  and  who  are  deemed, 
by  many  authors,  as  peculiar  to  the 
Vallais,  are  called  Cretins.  Among 
these  I also  observed  a kind  of  sen- 
sible gradation : namely,  from  those 
who,  beiug  totally  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  incapable  of  helping  themselves, 
give  .no  proof  of  their  existence,  but 
the  mere  animal  sensations ; to  others, 
who  are  a little  more  animated,  and 
possess  some  faint  dawnings  of  rea- 
son. 

“ I was  informed  at  Sion,  that  the 
number,  both  of  goitrous  persons  and 
of  idiots,  have  considerably  decreased 


within  these  few  years ; and  two  rea- 
sons were  assigned  : one  is  the  laud- 
able care  which  the  magistrates  have 
taken  to  dry  up  the  stagnant  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  other, 
the  custom  which  now  generally  pre- 
vails of  sending  their  children  to  the 
mountains;  by  which  means  they 
escape  the  bad  effects  of  the  unwhole- 
some air  and  water. 

“ It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  a per- 
son accustomed  to  see  these  excre- 
scences daily,  will  not  be  at  all 
shocked  at  their  deformity;  but  I 
do  not  find,  as  some  writers  assert, 
that  they  consider  them  as  beauties. 

I cannot  believe  that  a Vallaisan  poet 
would  venture  to  address  a copy  of 
verses  to  his  mistress  in  praise  of  her 
goitre,  To  judge  by  the  accounts  of 
some  travellers,  one  might  suppose, 
that  all  these  people,  without  excep- 
tion, were  gifted  with  the  above  ap- 
pendage ; whereas,  in  fact,  as  I have 
before  remarked,  the  Vallaisans,  in 
general,  are  a robust,  hardy  race  of 
people;  and  all  that  with  truth  can 
be  affirmed  is,  that  goitrous  persons 
and  idiots,  are  more  abundant  here 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe ; 

“It  has  been  asserted  also  by  some, 
that  the  people  very  much  respect 
these  idiots,  and  even  consider  them 
as  blessings  from  heaven ; an  assertion, 
which  is  as  strongly  contradicted  by 
others.  I made  many  inquiries  in  or- 
der to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter. Upon  my  questioning  some  gen- 
tlemen of  this  country,  whom  I met 
at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  they  treated  the 
notion  as  absurd  and  false : but  whe- 
ther they  spoke  their  real  sentiments, 
or  were  unwilling  to  confirm  what 
they  thought  might  lower  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  opinion  of  a stranger, 
will  admit  of  some  doubt.  For  I 
have,  since  that  time,  repeatedly  en- 
quired among  the  lower  sort,  and  am 
convinced,  that  the  common  people 
esteem  them  as  a blessing.  They  call 
them  * Souls  of  God,  without  sin 
and  there  are  many  parents  who  pre- 
fer these  idiot-children  to  those  whose 
understandings  are  perfect;  because, 
as  they  -are  incapable  of  intentional 
criminality,  they  consider  them  as 
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more  certain  than  the  others  of  hap- 
piness in  a future  state. — Nor  is  this 
opinion  entirely  without  some  good 
effect,  as  it  disposes  the  parents  to 
pay  the  greater  attention  to 'those  un- 
happy beings,  who  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  These 
idiots  are  suffered  to  marry,  as  well 
among  themselves  as  with  others ; and 
thus  the  breed  is,  in  some  measure, 
prevented  from  becoming  extinct. 

“ Since  I wrote  the  above  letter,  I 
have  met  with  an  account  of  these 
Cretins  in  the  ‘ Btcherches  Philoso- 
phiques  sur  les  Americains .’  The 
ingenious  author  compares  them  with 
the  Blafards  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien ; 
a species  of  beings  who  resemble  the 
white  Negroes.  I shall  here  subjoin 
his  account  of  the  Cretins,  as  being, 
in  many  respects,  more  ample  than 
mine. 

“We  cannot  give  a better  idea  of 
the  Blafards  y than-  by  comparing 
them  to  the  Cretins,  or  id  ots,  that 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Vallais.  They 
are  deaf,  dumb,  almost  insensible  to 
blows,  and  many  have  great  protu- 
; btrancesfrom  the  throaty  that  hang 
down  to  their  very  waists.  They 
are  neither  malevolent  nor  fierce,  al  • 
though  absolutely  devoid  of  the  fa- 
, culties  of  thought.  By  instinct  only, 
i they  attend  to  their  natural  wants, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  sensual 
pleasures  without  one  idea  of  inde- 
cency or  crime ! — The  inhabitants  of 
! the  Vallais  regard  them  as  saintsy  and 
: as  the  tutelary  angels  of  their  families. 
They  never  contradict  them,  they 
watch  them  with  all  the  assiduity  of 
tenderness,  and  neglect  nothing  that 
can  tend  to  divert  them,  and  to  gra- 
tify their  appetites.  The  aged  revere, 
and  children  dare  not  insult  them. 
Their  skin  is  very  livid,  and  they  are 
horn  Cretins — that  is,  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  stupidity;  and  in  this  de- 
plorable state  they  continue  till  death. 
The  veneration  they  bear  for  these 
persons  is  founded  on  their  innocence 
and  their  weakness;  they  cannot  sin, 
because  they  cannot  distinguish  vice 
from  virtue;  they  can  injure  no  one, 
being  equally  devoid  of  strength  and 
inclination.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  Bla/ards.” 


METHOD  OF  INOCULATION 
FOR  THE  SMALL-POX  AT 
HINDOSTAN. 


Inoculation  is  performed  in  Hin- 
dostan  by  a particular  tribe  ofBra- 
mins,  who  are  delegated  annually  for 
that  service.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
different  provinces,  knowing  the  usual 
time  of  their  arrival,  observe  strictly 
the  regimen  enjoined,  whether  they 
determine  to  be  inoculated  or  not. 
This  preparation  consists  only  in  ab- 
staining for  a month  from  fish,  milk, 
and  ghee,  a kind  of  butter  made  ge- 
nerally of  buffalo’s  milk. 

When  the  Bramins  begin  to  inocu- 
late, they  pass  from  house  to  house, 
and  operate  at  the  door ; refusing  to 
perform  on  any  person  who  has  not 
strictly  observed  the  preparatory  course 
enjoined  them.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  ask  their  parents,  how  many 
pustules  they  choose  their  children 
should  have;  and  though  vanity, 
more  than  well-founded  confidence 
in  their  own  skill,  might  seem  to 
prompt  such  a question,  we  are  as- 
sured by  good  authority,  that  they 
hardly  ever  exceed,  or  are  deficient  in 
the  number  required. 

They  inoculate  indifferently  on  any 
part,  but  if  left  to  their  own  choice, 
they  prefer  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
mid- way  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow  for  the  males,  and  the  same 
between  the  elbow  and  shoulder  for 
those  of  the  other  sex. 

After  the  operation,  which  (a  few 
superstitious  ceremonies  excepted)  is 
performed  nearly  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  diet  that  had  been  previously 
recommended,  is  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued a month  longer.  It  is  like- 
wise prescribed,  that  a quantity  of  cold 
water  be  thrown  on  the  patient  every 
morning  and  evening,  till  the  fever 
supervenes;  from  which  time  this  me- 
thod of  bathing  is  to  be  suspended, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
when  it  is  again  to  be  practised  in 
the  same  manner,  through  the  subse- 
quent course  of  the  disease. 

The  pustules  are  opened  with  a fine 
sharp-pointed  thorn,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  change  their  colour,  and 
whilst  the  matter  continues  in  a fluid 
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state.  Confinement  to  the  house  is 
absolutely  forbid,  and  the  regimen  is 
ordered  to.  consist  of  all  the  cooling 
things  which  the  climate  and  season 
produces. 


CAUTION  IN  EATING. 


Though  appetite  for  food  be  the 
most  certain  indication  that  nature 
requires  a supply,  yet  when  irregular, 
it  ought  never  to  be  indulged  beyond 
a moderate  extent.  By  slow  eating 
the  stomach  suffers  a very  gradual 
distension,  and  the  food  has  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  duly  prepared  by 
mastication  or  chewing  in  the  mouth ; 
and  he  who  observes  this  simple  rule 
will  feel  himself  satisfied  only  when 
he  has  received  a due  proportion  of 
aliment;  whilst  he  who  swallows  his 
food  too  quickly  and  before  it  is  per- 
fectly chewed,  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
he  lias  eaten  enough,  when  the  un- 
masticated provisions  merely  press  on 
the  sides  of  the  stomach;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  hunger  will  soon  re- 
turn. Those  who  take  more  exercise 
in  winter  than  in  summer  can  also 
digest  more  food:  but  as  individuals 
leading  a sedentary  life  usually  suffer 
in  winter  from  a bad  state  of  digestion, 
owing  to  a want  of  exercise,  they 
ought  in  this  season  to  be  more 
sparing  of  aliment. 

To  those  who  suffer  from  fast  eat- 
ing and  too  strong  an  appetite,  we 
recommend  the  following 

DIGESTIVE  1»ILLS. 

Take  of  extract  of  Jalap,  half  a 
drachm; 

Of  powdered  rhubarb,  a scruple ; 

Of  gamboge,  six  grains; 

Of  extract  of  colocyntl  1,  a drachm ; 
Mix,— and  make  into  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen pills. — From  one  to  four,  a dose. 
Take  them  after  dinner  or  supper. 


TO  ALLAY  HUNGER  AND 
THIRST. 


In  famine,  life  may  be  protracted 
with  less  pain  and  misery  by  a mo- 
derate allowance  of  water:  for  the 


acrimony  and  putrefaction  of  the 
humours  are  obviated  by  such  dilu- 
tion,  and  the  lungs  are  furnished  with 
that  moisture  which  is  essential  to 
the  performance  of  their  functions. 

Fontanus  relates  the  history  of  a 
woman  who  obstinately  refused  to 
take  any  sustenance  except  twice 
during  the  space  of  fifty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  she  died.  But 
he  adds,  that  she  used  water  by  way 
of  drink,  though  in  small  quantities. 

Rede,  who  made  many  cruel  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
fasting  on  fowls,  observed,  that  none 
were  able  to  support  life  beyond 
the  ninth  day,  to  whom  drink  was 
denied;  whereas  those  who  had  wa- 
ter allowed,  lived  more  than  twenty 
days.  Many  instances  are  on  record 
of  the  support  of  human  life,  for  a 
time,  by  water  alone. 

To  those  who  by  their  occupations 
are  exposed  to  the  dreadful  calamity 
of  hunger,  it  is  of  serious  importance 
to  be  instructed  in  the  means  of  al- 
leviating it.  The  American  Indians 
use  a composition  of  the  juice  of  to- 
bacco and  the  shells  of  snails,  cockles, 
and  oysters  calcined,  whenever  they 
undertake  a long  journey,  and  are 
likely  to  be  destitute  of  provisions. 
The  shells  are  not  burnt  into  quick 
lime;  but  only  so  as  to  destroy  their 
tenacity  and  to  render  them  fit  to  be 
powdered.  The  mass  is  dried  and 
formed  into  pills  of  a proper  size, 
to  be  held  between  the  gum  and  the 
lip,  which  being  gradually  dissolved 
and  swallowed,  blunts  the  sensation 
both  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Tobacco, 
by  its  narcotic  quality,  seems  well 
adapted  to  counteract  the  uneasy  im- 
pressions which  the  gastric  juice 
makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
when  empty;  and  the  combination 
of  these  earthy  powders  tends  to  cor- 
rect the  secretion  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digestion, 
and  which,  if  not  acid,  is  always 
attended  by  acidity,  and  so  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  shells.  Certain  it  is 
at  least,  that  their  operation  is  most 
grateful  and  salutary;  for  we  find  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies 
mix  them  with  the  beetle  nut,  to 
the  chewing  of  which  they  are  uni 
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rersally  and  immoderately  addicted. 
Perhaps  such  absorbents  may  be  use- 
fully applied,  both  to  divide  the 
doses,  and  to  moderate  the  virulence 
of  the  tobacco;  for  in  the  internal 
exhibition  of  this  plant,  much  caution 
is  required;  as  it  produces  sickness, 
vertigo,  cold  clammy  perspirations, 
and  a train  of  other  formidable 
symptoms,  when  taken  in  too  large 
a dose. 


USEFUL  OPENING  POWDER 

FOR  CHILREN  OF  ALL  KINDS,  TO 
RESTORE  AS  WELL  AS  PRESERVE 
HEALTH. 


Take  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  pow- 
dered cinnamon,  each,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  a drachm ; 
Mix, — and  divide  into  six  powders. 

When  the  child  wants  physic,  let 
one  powder  j^e  given  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  one  every  three 
hours  till  they  operate.  This  may  be 
done  with  advantage,  once  a month, 
with  every  child. 


HEART-BURN,  AND  ACIDITIES 
IN  THE  STOMACH. 


When  heart-bum  takes  place,  we 
may  without  doubt  infer,  that  there 
is  a greater  quantity  of  bile  thrown 
out  from  the  liver  into  the  intestinal 
canal  than  is  necessary  for  the  process 
of  digestion ; or  else,  that  being 
blocked  up  by  constipation,  it  be- 
comes acid  and  irritating,  and  is  re- 
gurgitated from  the  intestinal  canal 
into  the  stomach. 

To  obtain  immediate  relief,  the 
best  medicine  is  the  following 

POWDER  FOR  HEARTBURN. 

Take  of  calcined  magnesia,  a table- 
spoonful ; 

Of  compound  powder  of  chalk 
with  opium,  ten  grains: 

Mix, — and  take  in  a little  milk. 

This  powder  will  immediately  check 
heart-bum  or  acidities  in  the  stomach; 


but  to  prevent  a return  of  the  com- 
plaint, one  or  two  of  the  following 
pills  must  be  taken  every  second  or 
third  night 

PILLS  TO  CURE  HEART-BURN,  AND 
PREVENT  ITS  RETURN. 

Take  of  sublimate  of  quicksilver 
twelve  grains; 

Extract  of  jalap,  half  a drachm, 
Scammony,  a scruple; 

Gamboge,  ten  grains; 

Oil  of  cloves,  six  drops; 

Mix, — and  make  into  twelve  pills. 

Most  people  who  labour  under  in- 
digestion are  afflicted  with  superabun- 
dant acids  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
principle  symptom  is  the  sour  erucla- 
tions  which  they  commonly  expe- 
rience. With  such,  the  above  pow- 
der, followed  by  the  use  of  the  pills 
for  a considerable  time,  will  be  of 
great  benefit. 


CHOLERA -MORBUS 


This  disease  is  a sudden,  abundant, 
and  painful  evacuation,  by  vomiting 
and  by  stool. 

It  begins  with  much  flatulence, 
with  swelling  and  slight  pains  in  the 
stomach,  accompanied  by  great  de- 
jection, and  followed  with  large  eva- 
cuations either  by  stool  or  by  vomit 
at  first,  but  whenever  either  of  them 
has  begun  the  other  quickly  follows. 
The  matter  evacuated  is  either  yel- 
lowish, green,  brown,  whitish,  or 
black;  the  pains  in  the  stomach  are 
violent;  the  pulse,  (almost  constantly 
feverish,)  is  sometimes  strong  at  first, 
but  soon  sinks  into  weakness,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prodigious  discharge. 
Some  patients  purge  a hundred  times 
in  the  compass  of  a few  hours:  they 
may  even  be  seen  to  fall  away;  and 
if  the  disease  exist  in  a violent  degree, 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  known  within 
three  or  four  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  these  discharges.  Af- 
ter a great  number  of  them,  they  are 
afflicted  with  spasms  or  cramps  in 
their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  which 
torment  them  as  much  as  the  pains 
in  the  stomach.  When  the  disease 
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rages  too  highly  to  be  assuaged;  hic- 
cups, convulsions,  and  a coldness  ol 
the  extremities  approach;  there  is  a 
uninterrupted  succession  of  fainting 
or  swooning  fits;  the  patient  dying 
either  in  one  of  them,  or  in  convul- 
sions. 

This  disease,  which  constantly  de- 
pends on  bile  raised  to  the  highest 
acrimony,  commonly  prevails  towards 
the  end  of  July  and  in  August:  es- 
pecially if  the  heats  have  been  very 
violent,  and  there  have  been  little 
or  no  summer  fruits,  which  greatly 
conduce  to  attemper  and  allay  the 
putrescent  acrimony  of  the  bile. 

Nevertheless,  however  violent  this 
distemper  may  be,  it  can  be  very 
soon  allayed;  but  if  neglected  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  as  soon  ends  fa- 
tally. 

1.  Our  first  endeavour  should  be 
to  dilute,  or  even  to  drown  this  acrid 
bile,  by  draughts,  by  deluges  of  the 
most  mitigating  drinks ; the  irritation 
being  so  great,  that  every  thing  having 
the  least  sharpness  is  injurious.  There- 
fore the  patient  should  continually 
take  in,  by  drink,  and  by  way  of 
clyster,  either  barley-water  or  pure 
water  with  one  eighth  part  milk  ; 
or  he  may  use  a very  light  decoction 
of  bread,  which  is  made  by  gently 
boiling  a pound  of  toasted  bread  in 
three  or  four  quarts  of  water  for  half 
an  hour. 

A very  light  thin  soup  made  of  a 
pullet,  a chicken,  or  of  one  pound 
of  lean  veal,  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
is  very  proper  in  this  disorder.  Whey 
is  also  employed  to  good  purpose; 
and  in  those  places  where  it  can  be 
easily  had,  butter-milk  is  the  best 
drink  of  any.  But  whichever  of  these 
drinks  shall  be  thought  preferable, 
it  is  a necessary  point  to  drink  very 
plentifully  of  it;  and  the  clysters 
should  be  given  every  two  hours. 

2.  If  the  patient  be  of  a robust 
constitution  and  sanguine  complexion, 
with  a strong  pulse  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  and  the  pains  are  very  se- 
vere; a first,  and  in  some  cases  a se- 
cond bleeding,  very  early  on  the  in- 
vasion, assuages  the  violence  of  the 
malady  and  allows  more  leisure  for 
the  assistance  of  other  remedies.  We 


have  seen  the  vomiting  cease  almost 
entirely  after  the  first  bleeding. 

The  rage  of  this  disorder  abates 
a little  after  a duration  of  five  or  six 
hours:  we  must  not,  however,  during 
this  remission  or  abatement,  forbear 
to  throw  in  proper  remedies;  since 
it  returns  soon  after  with  great  force, 
which  return  however  indicates  no 
alteration  of  the  method  already  en- 
tered upon. 

3.  In  general,  the  warm  bath  re- 
freshes the  patient  while  he  continues 
in  it;  but  the  pains  frequently  return 
soon  after  he  is  taken  out;  which 
however,  is  no  reason  for  omitting 
it,  since  it  has  very  frequently  been 
found  to  give  a more  durable  relief. 
The  patient  should  continue  in  it 
for  a considerable  time,  and  during 
that  time,  he  should  take  six  or  seven 
glasses  of  diluting  drink.  By  these 
means  the  vomiting  has  been  stopped ; 
and  the  patient  upon  going  out  of 
the  bath,  has  had  several  large  eva- 
cuations, which  very  considerably 
diminished  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
order. 

4.  If  the  patient’s  attendants  be 
terrified  by  these  great  evacuations, 
and  determine  to  check  them,  how- 
ever prematurely,  by  Venice  treacle, 
mint  water,  syrup  of  white  poppies, 
called  diacodium,  by  opium,  or  mith- 
ridate,  it  either  happens  that,  the  dis- 
order and  all  its  symptoms  are  heigh  - 
tened, or  if  the  evacuations  should 
actually  be  stopped,  the  patient,  in 
consequence  of  it,  is  thrown  into  a 
more  dangerous  condition. 

However,  when  the  patient  has 
drank  of  weak  drinks  largely  and  of 
broths,  we  should  administer  lauda- 
num, which  is  a specific  in  cholera- 
morbus.  Twenty  drops,  or  from  that 
to  forty  drops,  is  a dose;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  twice  or  even  thrice 
a day,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  limbs  are  affected  with 
spasms,  nothing  will  relieve  so  sud- 
denly as  laudanum. 

If  the  patient  be  likely  to  recover, 
the  pains  and  evacuations  gradually 
abate ; the  thirst  is  less ; the  pulse 
continues  very  quick,  but  it  becomes 
regular.  There  have  been  instances 
of  their  propensity  to  a heavy  kind 
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of  drowsiness  at  this  time;  for  per- 
fect refreshing  sleep  advances  but 
slowly  after  this  disorder.  It  will 
still  be  proper  to  persevere  in  the 
medicines  already  directed,  though 
somewhat  less  frequently.  And  now 
we  may  begin  to  allow  the  patient 
a few  soups  from  farinaceous  or  mealy 
substances ; and  as  soon  as  the  evacua- 
tions acccompanying  this  disorder  are 
evidently  ceased,  and  the  pains  are 
vanished,  though  an  acute  sensibility 
and  great  weakness  continue;  beside 
such  soups,  he  may  be  allowed  some 
new-laid  eggs,  very  lightly  boiled, 
or  even  raw,  for  some  days.  He 
must  also  continue  to  take  daily  the 
following 

LAXATIVE  AND  ANTIBILIOUS 
POWDERS 

Take  of  rhubarb,  five  grains; 

Of  powdered  Scammony,  two 
grains ; 

Of  ginger,  five  grains: 

Mix. 

This  should  be  taken  in  a little 
wine. 


DIARRHOEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 


| Every  one  knows  what  is  meant 
1 by  a looseness  or  purging,  frequently 
called  a flux,  and  sometimes  a cholic. 

Those  which  come  on  suddenly, 
without  any  preceding  disorder,  ex- 
! cept  a slight  qualm  or  short  loathing, 
and  a pain  in  the  loins  and  knees; 
which  are  not  attended  with  smart 
pains  nor  a fever,  and  frequently 
j without  any  pain  or  any  other  com- 
I plaint,  are  oftener  of  service  than 
i prejudicial.  They  carry  off  a heap 
; of  matter  that  may  have  been  long 
I amassed  and  corrupted  in  the  body; 
i w hich,  if  not  discharged,  might  have 
! produced  some  distemper;  and  far 
from  weakening  the  body,  such  purg- 
I ings  as  these  render  it  more  strong, 
I light,  and  active. 

Such,  therefore,  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  stopped,  nor  even  speedily 
checked : they  generally  cease  of  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  all  the  noxious 
! matter  is  discharged ; and  as  they  re- 


quire no  medicine,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  retrench  considerably  from  the  or- 
dinary quantity  of  nourishment;  to 
abstain  from  flesh,  eggs,  and  wine, 
or  other  strong  drink;  to  live  only 
on  some  soups,  or  on  a little  fruit, 
whether  raw  or  baked ; and  to  drink 
rather  less  than  usual. 

But  should  it  continue  more  than 
five  or  six  days,  and  manifestly 
weaken  the  patient;  if  the  pains  at- 
tending it  grow  a little  severe;  and 
especially  if  the  irritation,  the  urging 
to  stool,  prove  more  frequent,  it  be- 
comes seasonable  to  check  or  stop 
it.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  is  to 
be  put  into  a regimen ; and  if  the  loose- 
ness have  been  accompanied  with  great 
loathing,  with  risings  at  the  stoma-  h, 
with  a foul  furred  tongue,  and  a bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  he  must  take  the 
following 

EMETIC. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  thirty  grains; 

Of  tartar  emetic,  one  grain : 

Mix. 

But  if  these  symptoms  do  not  ap- 
pear, give  the  following 

ANTI-ACID  POWDER. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  twelve  grains; 

Of  ipecacuanha,  two  grains  • 

Mix. 

And  during  the  following  hours,  let 
him  take  every  half  hour,  a cup  of 
weak  light  broth,  without  any  fat 
on  it. 

If  the  purging,  after  being  restrained 
by  this  medicine,  should  return  with- 
in a few  days,  it  would  strongly  infer, 
there  was  still  some  tough  viscid 
matter  within  that  required  evacua- 
tion. To  effect  this  he  should  take 
the  medicines  again;  and  afterwards 
take  fasting,  for  two  successive  morn- 
ings, ten  grains  of  compound  powder 
of  chalk. 

A purging  is  often  neglected  for 
a long  time  without  observing  the 
least  regimen,  from  which  neglect 
they  degenerate  into  tedious,  and  as 
it  were,  habitual,  perpetual  ones,  and 
entirely  weaken  the  patient.  In  such 
cases  the  following  should  be  given : 
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MIXTURE  FOR  LOOSENESS. 
Take  of  chalk  mixture,  half  a pint; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  2 drachms. 
A table-spoonful  every  three  hours. 

During  all  which  time  he  should  live 
on  nothing  but  panada;  or  on  rice 
boiled  in  weak  chicken  broth.  A 
strengthening  stomachic  plaister  has 
sometimes  been  successfully  applied. 
Cold  and  moisture  should  be  carefully 
avoided  in  these  cases,  as  it  frequently 
occasions  immediate  relapses,  even 
after  the  looseness  has  ceased  for 
many  day. 


MEDICAL  DIRECTIONS  CON- 
CERNING CHILDREN. 


The  following  concise  observations, 
if  profited  by,  will  serve  to  give  chil- 
dren a more  vigorous  constitution  and 
temperament,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  many  disorders. 

First,  then,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  cram  them  too  much,  and  to 
regulate  both  the  quantity  and  the 
set  time  of  their  meals,  which  is  a 
very  practicable  thing,  even  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  their  life,  when 
the  woman  who  nurses  them  should 
be  careful  to  do  it  regularly.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  this  is  the  very  age, 
when  such  a regulation  may  be  the 
most  easily  attempted  and  effected; 
because  it  is  that  stage,  when  the 
constant  uniformity  of  their  way  of 
living  should  incline  us  to  suppose, 
that  what  they  have  occasion  for  is 
most  constantly  much  the  same. 

A child  who  has  already  attained 
to  a few  years,  and  who  is  surrendered 
up  more  to  his  own  exercise  and  vi- 
vacity, feels  other  calls;  his  way  of 
life  has  become  a little  more  various 
and  irregular;  whence  his  appetite 
must  prove  so  too.  Hence  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  subject  him  too 
strictly  to  one  certain  rule  in  the 
quantity  of  his  nourishment,  or  the 
distance  of  his  meals.  The  dissipa- 
tion or  passing  off  of  his  nutrition 
being  unequal,  the  occasions  he  has 
for  repairing  it  cannot  be  precisely 
stated  and  regular.  But  with  respect 
to  very  little  children  in  arms  or  on 


the  lap,  a uniformity  in  the  first  of 
these  respects,  (the  quantity  of  their 
food,)  very  consistently  conduces  to 
a useful  regularity  with  respect  to 
the  second,  (the  times  of  feeding 
them.)  Sickness  is  probably  the  only 
circumstance  that  can  warrant  any 
alteration  in  the  order  and  intervals 
of  their  meals ; and  then  this  change 
should  consist  in  a diminution  of 
their  usual  quantity,  notwithstanding 
a general  and  fated  conduct  seems  to 
establish  the  very  reverse;  and  this 
pernicious  fashion  authorizes  the 
nurses  to  cram  these  poor  little  crea- 
tures the  more,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  real  need  of  less  feeding.  They 
conclude  of  course,  that  all  their  cries 
are  the  effects  of  hunger;  and  the 
moment  an  infant  begins,  they  im- 
mediately slop  his  mouth  with  his 
food,  without  once  suspecting  that 
these  wailings  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  uneasiness  which  an  overloaded 
stomach  may  have  introduced,  or  by 
pains,  whose  cause  is  neither  re- 
moved  nor-  mitigated,  by  making  the 
children  eat;  though  the  mere  action 
of  eating  may  render  them  insensible 
to  slight  pains  for  a very  few  minutes ; 
in  the  first  place,  by  calling  off*  their 
attention ; and  secondly,  by  hushing 
them  to  sleep  ; a fcommon  effect  of 
feeding  children,  being  in  fact  a very 
general  and  constant  one,  and  de 
pending  on  the  same  causes  which 
dispose  so  many  grown  persons  to 
sleep  after  meals. 

A detail  of  the  many  evils  children 
are  exposed  to,  by  thus  forcing  too 
much  food  upon  them  at  the  very 
time  when  their  complaints  are  owing 
to  causes  very  different  from  hunger, 
might  appear  incredible.  They  are, 
however,  so  numerous  and  certain, 
that  we  seriously  wish  sensible  mothers 
would  open  their  eyes  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  abuse,  and  agree  to 
put  an  end  to  it 

Those  who  overload  them  with 
victuals  in  hopes  of  strengthening 
them,  are  extremely  deceived;  there 
being  no  one  prejudice  equally  fatal 
to  such  a number  of  them.  What- 
ever unnecessary  aliment  a child  re- 
ceives, weakens  instead  of  strength 
ening  him.  The  stomach,  when  over- 
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distended,  suffers  in  its  force  and 
functions,  and  becomes  less  able  to 
digest  thoroughly.  The  excess  of  the 
food  last  received  impairs  the  con- 
coction of  the  quantity  that  was  really 
necessary ; which  being  badly  digested, 
is  so  far  from  yielding  any  nourish- 
ment to  the  infant,  that  it  weakens 
it,  proves  a source  of  disease,  and 
concurs  to  produce  obstructions, 
rickets,  the  evil,  slow  fevers,  a con- 
sumption, and  death. 

Another  unhappy  custom  prevails 
with  regard  to  the  diet  of  children 
when  they  begin  to  receive  any  other 
food  besides  their  nurse’s  milk,  and 
that  is,  to  give  them  such  as  exceeds 
the  digestive  power  of  their  stomachs; 
and  to  indulge  them  in  a mixture 
of  such  things  in  their  meals,  as  are 
hurtful  in  themselves,  and  are  more 
particularly  so  with  regard  to  their 
feeble  and  delicate  organs. 

To  j ustify  this  pernicious  indulgence 
they  affirm  it  is  necessary  to  accus- 
tom their  stomachs  to  ever}'  kind  of 
food : but  this  notion  is  highly  absurd, 
since  their  stomaclis  should  first  be 
strengthened,  in  order  to  make  them 
capable  of  digesting  every  food ; and 
crowding  indigestible  or  very  diffi- 
cultly digestible  materials  into  it,  is 
not  the  way  to  strengthen  it.  To 
make  a foal  sufficiently  strong  for 
future  labour,  he  is  exempted  from 
any  till  he  is  four  years  old;  which 
enables  him  to  submit  to  considerable 
work,  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 
But  if  to  inure  him  to  fatigue,  he 
should  be  accustomed  immediately 
from  his  birth  to  submit  to  burdens 
above  his  strength,  he  could  never 
prove  any  thing  but  an  utter  jade, 
incapable  of  real  service.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  to  the  stomach  of  a 
child  is  plainly  obvious. 

We  shall  add  another  very  im- 
portant remark,  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  too  early  work  to  which  the 
children  of  the  peasantry  are  forced, 
become  of  real  prejudice  to  the  public. 
Hence  families  themselves  are  less 
numerous;  and  the  more  children 
there  are  removed  from  their  parents 
while  they  are  very  young,  it  follows, 
that  those  who  are  left  are  obliged 
to  work  the  more,  and  very  often  at 


hard  labour,  at  an  age  when  they 
should  exercise  themselves  in  the  usual 
diversions  and  sports  of  children. — 
Hence  they  wear  out,  in  a manner, 
before  they  attain  the  ordinary  term 
of  manhood;  they  never  arrive  at 
their  utmost  strength,  nor  reach  their 
full  stature;  and  it  is  too  common 
to  see  a countenance  with  the  look 
of  twenty  years,  joined  to  a stature 
of  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  fact  they 
often  sink  under  the  weight  of  such 
hard  involuntary  labour,  and  fall  into 
a mortal  degree  of  wasting  and  ex- 
haustion. 

Secondly,  they  must  be  frequently 
washed  or  bathed  in  cold  water. 

Thirdly,  they  should  be  moved 
about  and  exercised  as  much  as  they 
can  bear,  after  they  are  some  weeks 
old : the  earlier  days  of  their  tender 
lives  seeming  consecrated  by  nature 
herself,  to  a nearly  total  repose,  and 
to  sleeping;  which  seem  not  to  de- 
termine, until  they  have  need  of 
nourishment : so  that  during  this  very 
tender  term  of  life,  too  much  agitation 
or  exercise  might  be  attended  with 
mortal  consequences.  But  as  soon  as 
their  organs  have  attained  a little 
more  solidity  and  firmness,  the  more 
they  are  danced  about  (provided  it 
is  not  done  about  their  usual  time  of 
repose,  which  ought  still  to  be  very 
considerable)  they  are  so  much  the 
better  for  it:  and  by  increasing  it 
gradually,  they  may  be  accustomed 
to  a very  quick  movement,  and  at 
length  very  safely  to  such  as  may 
be  called  hard  and  hearty  exercise. 
That  sort  of  motion  they  receive  in 
go-carts,  or  other  vehicles  particu- 
larly contrived  for  their  use,  is  more 
beneficial  to  them  than  what  they 
have  from  their  nurse’s  arms;  be- 
cause they  are  in  a better  attitude  in 
the  former,  and  it  heats  them  less  in 
summer,  which  is  a circumstance  of 
no  small  importance  to  them;  con- 
siderable heat  and  perspiration  dis- 
posing them  to  be  ricketty. 

Fourthly,  they  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible.  If  children  have 
unhappily  been  less  attended  to  than 
they  ought,  whence  they  are  evi- 
dently feeble,  thin , languid,  obstructed, 
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and  liable  to  that  which  constitutes 
what  is  termed  a ricketty  or  consump- 
tive state:  these  four  directions,  duly 
observed,  may  retrieve  them  from 
that  unhappy  state ; provided  the  ex- 
ecution of  them  has  not  been  too  long 
delayed. 

Fifthly,  if  they  have  any  natural 
discharge  of  a humour  by  the  skin, 
which  is  very  common  with  them, 
or  any  eruption,  such  as  tetters,  white 
scurf,  a rash,  or  the  like,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  check  or  repel  them 
by  restringent  applications.  Not  a 
year  passes  without  numbers  of  chil- 
dren having  been  destroyed  by  im- 
prudence in  this  respect ; while  others 
have  been  reduced  to  a deplorable 
and  weakly  habit. 

We  have  been  a witness  to  the 
most  unhappy  consequences  of  exter- 
nal medicines  applied  for  the  rash 
and  white  scurf;  which,  however 
frightful  they  may  appear,  are  never 
dangerous;  provided  nothing  at  all 
be  applied  to  them  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consideration  of  a skilful 
person. 

When  such  external  disorders  prove 
very  obstinate,  it  is  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect some  fault  or  disagreement  in 
the  milk  the  child  sucks;  in  which 
case  it  should  immediately  be  discon- 
tinued, corrected,  or  changed. 


ADVICE  ON  WOUNDS. 


Labouring  countrymen  and  mecha- 
nics are  exposed,  in  the  course  of 
their  daily  work,  to  many  outward 
accidents,  such  as  cuts,  contusions, 
&c.  which,  however  considerable  in 
themselves,  very  generally  end  hap- 
pily ; and  that  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  pure  and  simple  nature  of  their 
blood,  which  is  generally  much  less 
acrimonious  in  the  country,  than  in 
great  towns  or  cities.  Nevertheless, 
the  very  improper  treatment  of  such 
accidents,  in  the  country,  frequently 
renders  them,  however  light  in  them- 
selves, very  troublesome ; and  indeed 
we  have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
this,  that  we  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  mark  out  here  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  accidents  as  may  not 


necessarily  require  the  hand  or  attend- 
ance of  a surgeon. 

If  a wound  has  penetrated  into  any 
of  the  cavities,  and  has  wounded  any 
part  contained  in  the  breast  or  in  the 
belly;  or  if,  without  having  entered 
into  one  of  the  cavities,  it  has  opened 
some  great  blood-vessel;  or  if  it  has 
wounded  a considerable  nerve,  which 
occasions  symptoms  much  more  vio- 
lent than  would  have  otherwise  hap- 
pened ; if  it  has  penetrated  even  to 
and  injured  the  bone;  in  short,  if 
any  great  and  severe  symptom  super- 
venes, there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  calling  in  a surgeon.  But  when- 
ever the  wound  is  not  attended  with 
any  of  these  circumstances,  when  it 
affects  only  the  skin,  the  fat  mem- 
brane beneath  it,  the  fleshy  parts  and 
the  small  vessels,  it  may  easily  and 
simply  be  dressed  without  such  assist- 
ance; since,  in  general,  all  that  is 
truly  necessary  in  such  cases  is,  to 
defend  the  wound  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  air,  and  yet  not  so  as  to 
give  any  material  obstruction  to  the 
discharge  of  the  matter  that  is  to  issue 
from  the  wound. 

If  the  blood  do  not  particularly 
flow  out  at  any  considerable  vessel, 
but  trickles  almost  equally  from  every 
spot  of  the  wound,  it  may  very  safely 
be  permitted  to  bleed,  while  some 
hnt  is  speedily  preparing.  As  soon  as 
the  lint  is  ready,  so  much  of  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  wound  as  will 
nearly  fill  it,  without  being  forced  in, 
which  is  highly  improper,  and  would 
be  attended  with  the  same  inconve- 
niences as  tents  and  dossils.  It  should 
be  covered  over  with  a compress 
dipped  in  sweet  oil,  and  the  whole 
dressing  slrould  be  kept  on,  with  a 
bandage  of  two  fingers  breadth,  and 
of  a length  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  part  it  is  to  surround  : it  should 
be  rolled  on  tight  enough  to  secure 
the  dressings,  and  yet  so  moderately 
as  to  bring  on  no  inflammation. 

This  bandage  with  these  dressings 
are  to  remain  on  twenty  four  or  forty- 
eight  hours ; wounds  healing  the 
sooner  for  being  less  frequently  drest. 
At  the  second  dressing  all  the  lint 
must  be  removed,  which  can  be  done 
with  ease,  and  with  reasonable  speed, 
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to  the  wounded;  and  if  any  of  it 
should  stick  close,  in  consequence  of 
the  clogged  and  dry  blood,  it  should  be 
left  behind,  adding  a little  fresh  lint 
to  it;  this  dressing  in  other  respects 
resembling  the  first. 

When,  from  the  continuance  of 
this  simple  dressing,  the  wound  has 
become  very  superficial,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  apply  the  plaister,  without 
any  lint. 

Such  as  have  conceived  an  extra- 
ordinary opinion  of  any  medical  oils, 
impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  par- 
ticular plants,  may,  if  that  will  in- 
crease their  satisfaction,  make  use  of 
the  common  oil  of  yarrow,  of  tre- 
foil, of  lillies,  of  camomile,  of  bal- 
sam ines,  or  of  red  roses ; only  being 
very  careful,  that  such  oils  are  not 
become  stale  and  rank. 

When  the  wound  is  considerable, 
it  must  be  expected  to  inflame  before 
suppuration  (which  in  such  a case, 
advances  more  slowly)  can  ensue; 
which  inflammation  will  necessarily 
be  attended  with  pain,  with  a fever, 
and  sometimes  with  a raving  or  wan- 
dering too.  In  such  a situation,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  oil,  that  it  may 
not  stick  too  close,  must  be  applied 
instead  of  the  compress  or  plaister ; 
which  poultice  is  to  be  changed, 
but  without  uncovering  the  wound, 
thrice  and  even  four  times  every 
day. 

Should  some  considerable  blood- 
vessel be  opened  by  the  wound,  there 
must  be  applied  over  it  a piece  of 
agaric  of  the  oak,  of  which  no  coun- 
try place  ought  to  be  unprovided.  It 
is  to  be  kept  on,  by  applying  a great 
quantity  of  lint  over  it ; covering  the 
whole  w th  a thick  compress,  and 
then  with  a bandage  a little  tighter 
than  usual.  If  this  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  bleeding  irom 
the  large  vessel,  and  the  wound  be 
in  the  leg  or  arm,  a strong  ligature 
must  be  made  above  the  wouud  with 
a tourniquet,  which  is  formed  in  a mo- 
ment with  a skain  of  thread  or  of 
hemp,  that  is  passed  round  the  arm 
circularly,  into  the  middle  of  which 
is  inserted  a piece  of  wood  or  stick 
of  an  inch  thickness,  and  four  or  five 


inches  long ; so  that  by  turning  round 
this  piece  of  wood,  any  tightness  or 
compression  may  be  effected  at  plea- 
sure. But  care  must  be  taken, 

1.  To  dispose  the  skain  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  must  always  be  two 
inches  wider  than  the  part  it  sur- 
rounds. 

2.  Not  to  strain  it  so  tight  as  to 
bring  on  an  inflammation,  which 
might  terminate  in  a mortification. 

All  the  boasted  virtues  of  a mul- 
titude of  ointments  are  downright  non- 
sense or  quackery.  Art,  strictly  con- 
sidered, does  not  in  the  least  contri- 
bute to  the  healing  of  wounds;  the 
utmost  we  can  do  amounting  only  tp 
our  removing  those  accidents,  which 
are  so  many  obstacles  to  their  re- 
union. On  this  account,  if  there  be 
any  extraneous  body  in  the  wound, 
such  as  iron,  lead,  wood,  glass,  bits 
of  cloth,  or  linen,  they  must  be  ex- 
tracted, if  that  can  be  very  easily 
done;  but  if  not,  application  must 
be  made  to  a good  surgeon,  who 
considers  what  measures  are  to  be 
taken,  and  then  dresses  the  wound, 
as  we  have  already  advised. 

Very  far  from  being  useful,  there 
are  many  ointments  that  are  perni- 
cious on  these  occasions;  and  the 
only  cases  in  which  they  should  be 
used,  are  those  in  which  the  wounds 
are  distinguished  with  some  particu- 
lar appearances,  which  ought  to  be 
removed  by  particular  applications  : 
but  a simple  recent  wound,  in  a heal- 
thy man,  requires  no  other  treatment 
but  what  we  have  already  directed, 
besides  that  of  the  general  regimen. 

Spirituous  applications  are  com- 
monly hurtful,  and  can  be  suitable 
and  proper  but  in  a few  cases,  which 
physicians  and  surgeons  only  can  dis- 
tinguish. 

When  wounds  happen  in  the  head, 
instead  of  the  compress  dipped  in  oil, 
or  of  the  cerecloth,  the  wound  should 
be  covered  with  a compress  squeezed 
out  of  hot  wine. 

As  the  following  symptoms,  of 
which  we  should  be  most  apprehen- 
sive, are  such  as  attend  inflamma- 
tions, the  means  we  ought  to  have 
recourse  to  are  those  which  are  most 
likely  to  prevent  them  ; such  as  bleed- 
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mg,  the  usual  regimen,  moderate  pur- 
gatives, and  clysters. 

Should  the  wound  be  very  incon- 
siderable in  its  degree  and  in  its  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  sufficient  to  avoid 
taking  any  thing  heating ; and  above 
all  things  to  retrench  the  use  of  any 
strong  drink,  and  of  flesh-meat. 

But  when  it  is  considerable,  and  an 
inflammation  must  be  expected,  there 
is  a necessity  for  bleeding;  the  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  in  the  most 
quiet  and  easy  situation ; he  should 
be  ordered  immediately  to  a regimen ; 
and  sometimes  the  bleeding  also  must 
be  repeated.  Now  all  these  means 
are  the  more  indispensably  necessary, 
when  the  wound  has  penetrated  to 
some  internal  part;  in  which  situa- 
tion, no  remedy  is  more  certain  than 
that  of  an  extremely  light  diet.  Such 
wounded  persons  as  have  been  sup- 
posed incapable  of  living  many  hours, 
after  wounds  in  the  breast,  stomach, 
or  kidneys,  have  been  completely  re- 
covered, by  living  for  the  course  of 
several  weeks,  on  nothing  but  barley, 
or  other  farinaceous  mealy  drinks, 
without  salt,  without  soup,  without 
any  medicine,  and  especially  without 
the  use  of  any  ointments. 

’ In  the  same  proportion  that  bleed- 
ing, modeiately  and  judiciously  em- 
ployed, is  serviceable,  in  that  same 
degree  an  excess  of  it  becomes  perni- 
cious. Great  wounds  are  generally 
attended  with  a considerable  loss  of 
blood,  which  has  already  exhausted 
the  wounded  person;  and  the  fever 
is  often  a consequence  of  this  copious 
loss  of  blood.  Now  if  under  such  a 
circumstance,  bleeding  should  be  or- 
dered and  performed,  the  patient’s 
strength  is  totally  sunk ; the  humours 
stagnate  and  corrupt;  a gangrene 
supervenes,  and  he  dies  miserably,  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  of  a 
series  of  repeated  bleedings,  but  not 
of  the  wound.  Notwithstanding  the 
certainty  of  this,  the  surgeon  fre- 
quently boasts  of  his  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  bleedings ; assuring  his  hearers 
of  the  insuperable  mortality  of  the 
wound,  since  the  letting  out  such  a 
quantity  of  blood  could  not  recover 
the  patient ; when  it  really  was  that 


excessive  artificial  profusion  of  if,  that 
dispatched  him. 

The  balsams  and  vulnerary  plants, 
which  have  often  been  so  highly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  cure  of  wounds,  are 
very  noxious,  when  taken  inwardly  ; 
because  the  introduction  of  them  gives 
or  heightens  the  fever,  which  ought 
to  have  been  abated. 


ADVICE  ON  BURNS. 


When  a bum  is  trifling  and  super- 
ficial, and  occasions  no  vesication  or 
blister,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  a com- 
press of  several  folds  of  soft  linen  upon 
it,  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  to  re- 
new it  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till 
the  pain  is  entirely  removed.  But 
when  the  bum  has  blistered,  a com- 
press of  very  fine  linen,  spread  over 
with  simple  ointment,  should  be  ap- 
plied over  it,  and  changed  twice  a 
day. 

If  the  true  skin  be  burnt,  and  even 
the  muscles,  or  the  flesh  under  it  be 
injured,  the  same  ointment  may  be 
applied;  but  instead  of  a compress, 
it  should  be  spread  upon  a fold  of 
soft  lint,  to  be  applied  very  exactly 
over*  it,  and  over  that  again  a plan- 
ter of  the  following 

OINTMENT  FOR  BURNS. 

Take  of  lard,  a quarter  of  a pound. 
Of  sugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce ; 

Mix. 

But  independently  of  these  exter- 
nal applications,  (which  are  the  most 
effectual  ones,  when  they  are  directly 
to  be  had,)  whenever  the  bum  has 
been  violent,  is  highly  inflamed,  and 
we  are  apprehensive  of  the  progress 
and  the  consequences  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  same  means  and  remedies 
must  be  recurred  to,  which  are  used 
in  violent  inflammations;  the  patient 
should  be  bled,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  repeated  more 
than  once,  and  he  should  be  put 
into  a regimen ; drinking  nothing  but 
barley  water  and  cream  of  tartar. 

If  the  ingredients  for  the  above 
ointment  be  not  at  hand,  one  part 
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of  wax  should  be  melted  in  eight 
such  parts  of  oil,  to  two  ounces  of 
which  mixture  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
should  be  added.  An  application 
still  more  simple  and  sooner  prepared, 
is  that  of  one  egg  (both  the  yolk  and 
white)  beat  up  with  two  common 
spoonsful  of  sweet  oil,  without  any 
rankness. 


ADVICE  ON  CONTUSIONS  OR 
BRUISES. 


A contusion,  which  is  commonly 
called  a bruise,  is  the  effect  of  the 
forcible  impression  or  stroke  of  a 
substance  not  sharp  or  cutting,  on 
the  body  of  a man  or  any  animal ; 
whether  such  an  impression  be  vio- 
lently made  on  the  man,  as  when 
he  is  struck  by  a stick,  or  by  a 
stone  thrown  at  him;  or  whether 
the  man  be  involuntarily  forced  against 
a post,  a stone,  or  any  hard  substance 
by  a fall ; or  whether,  in  short,  he  is 
squeezed  between  two  hard  bodies, 
as  when  his  finger  is  squeezed  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  door-post, 
or  the  whole  body  jammed  between 
any  carriage  and  the  wall.  These 
bruises,  however,  are  still  more-  fre- 
quent in  the  country  than  wounds, 
and  commonly  more  dangerous ; and 
indeed  the  more  so,  as  we  cannot 
judge  so  exactly,  and  so  soon  of  the 
whole  injury  that  has  been  incurred; 
and  because  all  that  is  immediately 
visible  of  it  is  often  but  a small  part 
of  the  real  damage  attending  it ; since 
it  frequently  happens  that  no  hurt 
appears  for  a few  successive  days: 
nor  does  rt  become  manifest,  until 
it  is  too  late  to  admit  of  an  effec- 
tual cure. 

A cooper  had  fallen  in  removing 
some  casks  or  hogsheads,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  had  been 
violently  impressed  upon  the  right 
side  of  his  breast  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  sensible  of  no  hurt  at 
first;  but  some  days  afterwards  he 
I began  to  feel  a dull  heavy  pain  in 
that  part,  which  continued  and 
I brought  on  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
weakness,  broken  sleep,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  He  was  ordered  immediate 
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rest,  and  to  drink  a decoction  of  bar- 
ley  sweetened  with  honey,  in  a plen- 
tiful quantity.  He  regularly  obeyed 
only  the  latter  part  of  the  directions: 
and  although  he  said  he  was  better, 
he  was,  in  a week  after,  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  The  imposthume  had 
undoubtedly  broke,  and  suffocated 
him. 

A young  man,  run  away  with  by 
his  horse,  was  forced  with  violence 
against  a stable  door,  without  being 
sensible  of  any  damage  at  the  time. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days 
he  found  himself  attacked  by  some 
such  complaints,  as  generally  occur 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever.  This 
fever  was  mistaken  for  a putrid  one, 
and  he  was  very  improperly  treated, 
for  the  fever  it  really  was,  above  a 
month.  In  short,  it  was  agreed  at 
a consultation,  that  matter  was  col- 
lected in  the  breast.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  was  more  properly  at- 
tended, and  at  length  happily  cured 
by  the  operation  for  an  empyema, 
after  languishing  a whole  year.  We 
have  published  these  two  instances, 
to  demonstrate  the  great  danger  of 
neglecting  violent  strokes  or  bruises: 
since  the  first  of  these  patients  might 
have  escaped  death,  and  the  second 
a tedious  and  afflicting  disorder,  if 
they  had  taken  immediately  after 
each  accident,  the  necessary  precau- 
tions against  its  consequences 

Whenever  any  part  is  bruised,  one 
of  two  things  always  ensues,  and 
commonly  both  happen  together;  es- 
pecially if  the  contusion  be  consider- 
able; either  the  small  blood-vessels 
of  the  contused  part  are  broken,  and 
the  blood  they  contained  is  spread 
about  in  the  adjoining  parts;  or  else, 
without  such  an  effusion  of  it,  these 
vessels  have  lost  their  tone,  their  ac- 
tive force,  and  no  longer  contributing 
to  the  circulation,  their  contents  stag- 
nate. In  each  of  these  cases,  if  na- 
ture, either  with  or  without  the  as- 
sistance of  art,  does  not  remove  the 
impediment,  an  inflammation  comes 
on,  attended  by  an  imperfect  sup- 
puration, with  putrefaction  and  a gan- 
grene; not  to  mention  the  symptoms 
that  arise  from  the  contusion  of  some 
particular  substance,  as  a nerve,  a 
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large  vessel,  a bone,  &c.  Hence  we 
may  also  conceive  the  danger  of  a con- 
tusion happening  to  any  inward  part, 
from  which  the  blood  is  either  in- 
ternally effused,  or  the  circulation 
wholly  obstructed  in  some  vital  or- 
gan. This  is  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
death  of  persons  after  a violent  fall; 
or  of  those  who  have  received  the 
violent  force  of  heavy  descending  bo- 
dies on  their  heads;  or  of  some  vio- 
lent strokes;  without  any  evident  ex- 
ternal hurt  or  mark. 

There  have  been  many  instances 
of  sudden  deaths,  after  a blow  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  has  oc- 
casioned a rupture  of  the  spleen. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  falls  occa- 
sioning a general  slight  contusion,  as 
well  internal  as  external,  that  they 
are  sometimes  attended  with  such 
serious  consequences;  especially  in 
old  men,  where  nature,  already  en- 
feebled, is  less  able  to  redress  such 
disorders.  And  thus  in  fact  it  has 
been,  that  many  such,  who  had  be- 
fore enjoyed  a firm  state  of  health, 
have  immediately  lost  it  after  a fall, 
(which seemed  at  first  to  have  affected 
them  little  or  not  at  all,)  and  lan- 
guished soon  after  to  the  moment  of 
their  death,  which  such  accidents  very 
generally  accelerate. 

Different  external  and  internal  re- 
medies are  applicable  in  contusions. 
When  the  accident  has  occurred  in 
a slight  degree,  and  there  has  been 
no  great  nor  general  shock  which 
might  produce  an  internal  soreness 
or  contusion,  external  applications 
may  be  sufficient.  They  should  con- 
sist of  such  things  as  are  adapted, 
first,  to  attenuate  and  resolve  the  ef- 
fused and  stagnant  blood,  which  shews 
itself  so  apparently;  and  which,  from 
its  manifest  blackness  very  soon  after 
the  contusion,  becomes  successively 
brown,  yellow,  and  greyish,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  magnitude  of  the  suf- 
fusion or  settling  decreases,  till  at  last 
it  disappears  entirely,  and  the  skin 
recovers  its  natural  colour;  without 
the  blood’s  having  been  discharged 
through  the  external  surface,  as  it 
has  been  insensibly  and  gradually 
dissolved  and  taken  in  again  by  the 
vessels:  and  secondly,  the  medicines 


should  be  such  as  are  qualified  to 
restore  the  tone  and  to  recover  the 
strength  of  the  affected  vessels. 

The  best  application  is  vinegar, 
diluted  if  very  sharp,  with  twice  as 
much  warm  water;  in  which  mixture 
folds  of  linen  are  to  be  dipped,  with- 
in which  the  contused  parts  are  to 
be  involved;  and  these  folds  are  to 
be  re-moistened  and  re-applied  every 
two  hours  on  the  first  day. 

Parsley,  chervil,  and  houseleek 
leaves,  lightly  pounded,  have  also 
been  successfully  employed;  and  these 
applications  are  preferable  to  vinegar, 
when  a wound  is  joined  to  the 
bruise. 

It  has  been  a common  practice  im- 
mediately to  apply  spirituous  liquors, 
such  as  brandy,  arquebusade,  and 
alibour  water,*  and  the  like;  but  a 
long  abuse  ought  not  to  be  established 
by  prescription.  These  liquids,  which 
coagulate  the  blood,  instead  of  re- 
solving it,  are  truly  pernicious;  not- 
withstanding they  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed without  any  visible  disadvan- 
tage, on  very  slight  occasions.  Fre- 
quently, by  determining  the  settled 
blood  toward  the  interstices  of  the 
muscles,  the  fleshy  parts,  or  some- 
times even  by  preventing  the  effusion, 
or  visible  settling  of  the  blood,  and 
fixing  it,  as  it  were,  within  the  brui- 
sed vessels,  they  seem  to  be  well ; 
though  this  only  arises  from  their  con- 
centrating and  concealing  the  evil, 
which,  at  the  end  of  a few  months, 
breaks  forth  again  in  a very  trouble- 
some shape.  Of  this  we  have  seen 
some  miserable  examples,  whence  it 
has  been  abundantly  evinced,  that 
applications  of  this  sort  should  never 
be  admitted,  and  that  vinegar  should 
be  used  instead  of  them.  At  the  ut- 
most, it  should  only  be  allowed  (af- 
ter there  is  reason  to  suppose  all  the 
stagnant  blood  resolved  and  resorbed 
into  the  circulation,)  to  add  a third 
part  of  the  arquebusade  water  to  the 
vinegar,  with  an  intention  to  restore 


* A solution  of  white  vitriol  and 
some  other  drugs  in  spirits  of  wine, 
and  is  never  used  in  regular  practice 
now. 
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tome  strength  to  the  relaxed  and 
weakened  parts. 

It  is  a still  more  pernicious  prac- 
tice to  apply  to  bruises  plaisters  com  - 
posed  of  greasy  substances,  resins, 
gums,  earths,  &c.  The  most  boasttd 
of  these  is  always  hurtful,  and  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  very 
slight  contusions  being  aggravated 
into  gangrenes  by  such  plaisters  igno- 
rantly applied,  and  which  bruises 
would  have  been  entirely  subdued  by 
the  economy  of  nature,  if  left  to  her- 
self, in  three  or  four  days. 

Those  suffusions  of  coagulated  blood 
which  are  visible  under  the  skin, 
should  never  be  opened,  except  for 
some  urgent  reason*,  since,  however 
large  they  may  be,  they  insensibly 
dissipate;  instead  of  which  termina- 
tion, by  opening  them,  they  some- 
times terminate  in  a dangerous  ulcer- 
ation. 

The  internal  treatment  of  contu- 
sions is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
wounds ; only  that  in  these  cases  the 
best  drink  is  a decoction  of  elder- 
flowers,  to  each  quart  of  which  a 
drachm  of  nitre  must  be  added. 

When  any  person  has  had  a vio- 
lent fall ; has  lost  his  senses,  or  is  be- 
come very  stupid;  when  the  blood 
starts  out  of  his  nostrils  or  his  ears ; 
when  he  is  greatly  oppressed,  or  his 
belly  feels  very  tight  and  tense,  which 
indicates  an  effusion  of  blood  either 
into  the  head,  the  breast,  or  the  sto- 
mach ; he  must  first  of  all  be  bled 
upon  the  spot,  giving  the  patient  the 
least  possible  disturbance  or  motion, 
and  by  all  means  avoiding  to  jog  or 
shake  him,  with  a design  to  bring 
him  to  his  senses,  which  would  be 
directly  and  effectually  killing  him, 

1 by  causing  a further  effusion  of  blood. 

Instead  of  this,  the  parts  should  be 
: wetted  with  vinegar  and  water. 

In  these  circumstances,  wine,  dis- 
1 tilled  spirits,  and  whatever  has  been 
, supposed  to  revive  and  to  rouse,  are 
; mortal.  For  this  reason,  people 
; should  not  be  too  impatient,  because 
the  patients  remain  some  time  with- 
out sense  or  feeling.  The  giving  of 
turpentine  is  more  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief than  good ; and  if  it  has  been 
sometimes  serviceable,  it  must  have 


been  in  consequence  of  its  purging 
the  patient,  who  probably  then  need- 
ed to  be  purged.  The  fat  of  a whale 
(spermacoete),  dragon’s  blood,  crab’s- 
eyes,  and  ointments  of  whatsoever 
sort,  are  at  least  useless  and  danger- 
ous medicines,  if  the  case  be  very 
hazardous;  either  by  the  mischief 
they  do,  or  the  good  they  prevent 
being  done.  The  proper  indication 
is  to  dilute  the  blood,  to  render  it 
more  fluid  and  disposed  to  circulate, 
by  light  drinks,  in  food,  and  gentle 
laxitives. 

When  an  aged  person  gets  a fall, 
which  is  more  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  his  age  and  grossness;  not- 
withstanding he  should  not  seem  in 
the  least  incommoded  by  it,  if  he 
be  sanguine  and  still  somewhat  vi- 
gorous, he  should  part  with  three  or 
four  ounces  of  blood.  He  should 
take  immediately  a few  successive 
cups  of  a lightly  aromatic  drink, 
which  should  be  given  him  hot ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  an  infusion  of 
green  tea,  and  he  should  be  advised 
to  move  gently  about.  He  must  re- 
trench a little  from  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  his  food,  and  accustom  him- 
self to  very  gentle,  but  very  frequent 
exercise. 

Sprains  or  wrenches,  which  so  of- 
ten happen,  produce  a kind  of  con- 
tusion in  the  parts  adjoining  to  the 
sprained  joint.  This  contusion  i3 
caused  by  the  violent  friction  of  the 
bone  against  the  neighbouring  parts ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  bones  are  imme- 
diately returned  into  their  proper  si- 
tuation, the  disorder  should  be  treated 
as  a contusion.  Indeed,  if  the  bones 
should  not  of  themselves  return  into 
their  proper  natural  position,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  hand  of  a sur- 
geon. 

T he  best  remedy  in  this  case  is  absolute- 
rest  and  repose,  after  applying  a com- 
press moistened  in  vinegar  and  water, 
which  is  to  be  renewed  and  continued 
till  the  marks  of  the  contusion  en- 
tirely disappear,  and  there  remains 
not  the  smallest  apprehension  of  an  in- 
flammation. Then  indeed,  and  not 
before,  a little  brandy  may  be  added 
to  the  vinegar;  and  the  part  (which 
is  almost  constantly  the  foot)  should 
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be  strengthened  and  secured  for  a 
considerable  time  with  a bandage  ; as 
it  might  otherwise  be  liable  to  fresh 
sprains,  which  would  daily  more  and 
more  enfeeble  it;  for  if  this  evil  is 
overlooked  in  its  infancy,  the  part 
never  recovers  its  full  strength;  and 
a small  swelling  often  remains  to  the 
end  of  the  patient’s  life. 

If  the  sprain  is  very  slight  and  mo- 
derate, a plunging  of  the  part  into 
cold  water  is  excellent ; but  if  this  is 
not  done  at  once  immediately  after 
the  sprain,  or  if  the  contusion  is  vio- 
lent, it  is  even  hurtful. 

The  custom  of  rolling  the  naked 
foot  upon  some  round  body  is  in- 
sufficient, when  the  bones  are  not 
perfectly  replaced  ; and  hurtful,  when 
the  sprain  is  accompanied  with  a con- 
tusion. 

It  happens  continually  almost,  that 
country  people,  who  encounter  such 
accidents,  apply  themselves  either  to 
ignorant  or  knavish  impostors,  who 
find,  or  are  determined  to  find,  a 
disorder  or  dislocation  of  the  bones, 
where  there  is  none;  and  who,  by 
their  violent  manner  of  handling  the 
parts,  or  by  the  plaisters  they  sur- 
round them  with,  bring  on  a danger- 
ous inflammation,  and  change  the 
patient’s  dread  of  a small  disorder, 
into  a very  grievous  malady. 

These  are  the  very  persons  who 
have  created,  or  indeed  rather  ima- 
gined, some  impossible  diseases,  such 
as  the  opening,  the  splitting  of  the 
stomach,  and  of  the  kidnies.  Such 
monstrous  words  terrify  the  poor  coun- 
try people,  and  dispose  them  to  be 
more  easily  and  effectually  duped. 


ADVICE  ON  ULCERS. 


Whenever  ulcers  arise  from  a gene- 
ral fault  of  the  blood,  it  is  impossible 
to  cure  them,  without  destroying  the 
cause  and  fuel  of  them.  It  is  in  fact 
imprudent  to  heal  them  up  by  out- 
ward remedies ; and  a real  misfortune 
to  the  patient,  if  his  assistant  effectually 
heals  and  closes  them. 

But,  for  the  greater  part,  ulcers  in 
the  country  are  the  consequences  of 
some  wound,  bruise,  or  tumour  im- 


properly treated ; and  especially  of 
such  as  have  been  dressed  with  too 
sharp,  or  too  spirituous  applications. 
Rancid  oils  are  also  one  of  the  causes, 
which  change  the  most  simple  wounds 
into  obstinate  ulcers,  for  which  reason 
they  should  be  avoided;  and  apot lie- 
caries  should  be  careful,  when  they 
compound  greasy  ointments,  to  make 
but  little  at  a time,  and  the  ofteiier, 
as  a very  considerable  quantity  of  any 
of  them  becomes  rank  before  it  is  ail 
sold ; notwithstanding  sweet  fresh  oil 
may  have  been  employed  in  preparing 
them. 

What  serves  to  distinguish  ulcers 
from  wounds,  is  the  dryness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  sides  or  borders  of  ulcers, 
and  the  quality  of  the  humour  dis- 
charged from  them;  which,  instead 
of  being  ripe  consistent  matter,  is  a 
liquid  more  thin,  less  white,  sometimes 
yielding  a disagreeable  smell,  and  so 
very  sharp,  that  if  it  touch  the  ad- 
joining skin,  it  produces  redness,  in- 
flammation, or  pustules  there  ; some- 
times a serpiginous,  or  ring-worm- 
like eruption,  and  even  a further  ul- 
ceration. 

Such  ulcers  as  are  of  a long  dura- 
tion, which  spread  wide,  and  discharge 
much,  prey  upon  the  patient,  and 
throw  him  into  a slow  fever,  which 
melts  and  consumes  him.  Besides, 
when  an  ulcer  is  of  a long  standing, 
it  is  dangerous  to  dry  it  up;  and 
indeed  this  never  should  be  done, 
but  by  substituting  in  the  place  of 
one  discharge,  that  is  become  almost 
natural,  some  other  evacuation,  such 
as  purging  from  time  to  time. 

We  may  daily  see  sudden  deaths, 
or  very  tormenting  diseases,  ensue  tire 
sudden  drying  up  such  humours  and 
drains  as  have  been  of  a long  con- 
tinuance; and  whenever  any  quack 
(and  as  many  as  promise  the  speedy 
cure  of  such,  deserve  that  title)  as- 
sures the  patient  of  his  curing  an  in- 
veterate ulcer  in  a few  days,  he  de- 
monstrates himself  to  be  a very  dan- 
gerous and  ignorant  intermeddler, 
who  must  kill  the  patient,  if  he  keep 
his  word.  Some  of  these  impudent 
impostors  make  use  of  the  most  cor- 
rosive applications,  and  even  arseni- 
cal ones;  notwithstanding  the  most 
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violent  death  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  them. 

The  utmost  that  art  can  effect,  with 
regard  to  ulcers,  which  do  not  arise 
from  any  fault  in  the  humours,  is  to 
change  them  into  wounds.  To  this 
end,  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  the 
edges  of  the  ulcer,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  ulcer,  must  be  diminished,  and 
its  inflammation  removed.  But  some- 
times the  hardness  is  so  obstinate, 
that  this  cannot  be  mollified  any  other 
way,  than  by  scarifying  the  edges 
with  a lancet,  or  by  touching  the 
edges  daily  with  lunar  caustic,  and 
sprinkling  the  centre  with  red  preci- 
pitate powder. 

To  forward  the  cure,  salted  food, 
spices,  and  strong  drink,  should  be 
avoided ; the  quantity  of  flesh-meat 
should  be  lessened;  and  the  body 
be  kept  open  by  a vegetable  regimen, 
and  by  the  habitual  use  of  whey 
sweetened  with  honey. 

If  the  ulcers  be  in  the  legs,  a very 
common  situation  for  them,  it  is  of 
great  importance,  as  well  as  in  wounds 
of  the  same  parts,  that  the  patients 
should  walk  about  but  little ; and  yet 
never  stand  up  without  walking. — 
This  indeed  is  one  of  these  cases,  in 
which  those,  who  have  some  credit 
and  influence  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  should  omit  nothing  to 
make  them  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  confining  themselves, 
some  days,  to  undisturbed  tranquility 
and  rest;  and  they  should  also  con- 
vince them,  that  this  term  of  rest  is 
so  far  from  being  lost  time,  that  it 
is  likely  to  prove  their  most  pro- 
fitable time  of  life.  Negligence,  in 
this  material  point,  changes  the  slight- 
est wounds  into  ulcers,  and  the  most 
trifling  ulcers  into  obstinate  and  in- 
curable ones. 


WHEN  MILK  MAY  BE  PROPER 
OR  IMPROPER  IN  DISEASE. 


It  is  proper  in  consumptions,  in  all 
cases  of  mineral  poisons,  in  saliva- 
tions, in  stranguary,  in  fluor  albus, 
in  gonorrhoea,  in  scrofula,  and  in 
spasmodic  diseases.  It  is  also  good, 
diluted  with  water,  in  gouty  affections, 


when  the  paroxysm  is  gone  off,  in 
small-pox,  and  in  measles. 

Milk  is  improper  in  all  bilious  af- 
fections, in  acute  fevers,  in  strong 
inflammations,  in  rickets,  in  head- 
aches, and  in  dyspeptic  habits. 

Milk  rendered  into  whey,  is  a good 
drink  in  every  disorder. 

Taken  with  soda  or  seidlitz  water, 
it  is  a most  wholesome  drink,  and  to 
obviate  the  costiveness  which  the 
constant  use  of  milk  may  induce,  a 
little  magnesia  mixed  occasionally 
with  it  is  an  excellent  medicine. 


THE  MOST  USUAL  CAUSES  OF 
POPULAR  DISEASES. 


EXCESSIVE  LABOUR. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  diseases 
commonly  incident  to  country  peo- 
ple are,  first,  excessive  labour,  con- 
tinued for  a very  considerable  time. 
Sometimes  they  sink  down  at  once 
in  a state  of  exhaustion  and  faintness, 
from  which  they  seldom  recover : but 
they  are  oftener  attacked  with  some 
inflammatory  disease,  as  a quinsey, 
a pleurisy,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
breast. 

There  are  two  methods  of  prevent- 
ing these  evils:  one  is,  to  avoid  the 
cause  which  produces  them ; but  this 
is  frequently  impossible.  Another  is, 
when  such  excessive  labour  has  been 
unavoidable,  to  allay  their  fatigue  by 
a free  use  of  some  temperate  refreshing 
drink;  especially  by  sweet  whey,  by 
butter-milk,  or  by  water,  to  a quart 
of  which,  a wine-glass  of  vinegar 
may  be  added;  or  instead  of  that, 
the  expressed  juice  of  grapes  not  fully 
ripe,  or  even  of  gooseberries  or  cher- 
ries ; which  wholesome  and  agreeable 
liquors  are  refreshing  and  cordial. 
The  exhaustion  or  emptiness,  though 
accompanied  with  symptoms  different 
from  the  former,  has  yet  some  affinity 
to  them  with  respect  to  their  cause, 
which  is  a kind  of  general  dryness. 
Some  have  been  cured  from  this  cause 
by  whey,  succeeded  by  tepid  baths, 
and  afterwards  by  cow’s  milk:  in 
such  cases  hot  medicines  and  high 
nourishment  are  fatal. 

There  is  another  kind  of  exhaustion 
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or  emptiness,  which  may  be  termed 
real  emptiness,  and  is  the  consequence 
of  great  poverty,  the  want  of  sufficient 
nourishment,  bad  food,  unwholesome 
drink,  and  excessive  labour.  In  cases 
thus  circumstanced,  good  soups  and 
a little  wine  are  very  proper.  Such 
happen  however  very  seldom  in  this 
country  ; but  they  are  frequent  in  some 
others,  especially  in  many  provinces 
of  France. 

LYING  DOWN  IN  COLD  PLACES. 

A second  and  very  common  source 
of  disorders  arises  from  people  lying 
dovjn  and  reposing,  when  very  hot, 
in  a cold  place.  This  at  once  stops 
perspiration,  the  matter  of  which 
being  thrown  upon  some  internal 
part,  proves  the  cause  of  many  violent 
diseases,  particularly  of  quinseys,  in- 
flammations of  the  breast,  pleurisies, 
and  inflammatory  cholics.  These 
evils,  from  this  cause,  may  always  be 
avoided  by  avoiding  the  cause,  which 
is  one  of  those  that  destroy  a great 
number  of  persons.  However,  when 
it  has  occurred,  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  malady  are  per- 
ceivable, which  sometimes  does  not 
happen  till  several  days  after,  the  pa- 
tient should  immediately  be  bled  ; his 
legs  should  be  put  into  water  mode- 
rately hot;  and  he  should  drink  plen- 
tifully of  the  infusion  of  elder  flowers. 
Such  assistances  frequently  prevent 
the  increase  of  these  disorders;  which 
on  the  contrary,  are  greatly  aggra- 
vated if  hot  medicines  be  given  to 
make  the  patient  perspire. 

DRINKING  COLD  'WATER. 

A third  cause  is  drinking  cold  water, 
when  a person  is  extremely  hot.  This 
acts  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
second ; but  its  consequences  are  com- 
monly more  sudden  and  violent.  W e 
have  seen  most  terrible  examples  of 
it,  in  quinseys,  inflammations  of  the 
breast,  cholics,  inflammations  of  the 
liver,  and  all  parts  of  the  stomach, 
with  prodigious  swellings,  vomitings, 
suppressions  of  urine,  and  inexpressi- 
ble anguish.  The  most  available 
remedies  in  such  cases,  from  this 
cause,  are  a plentiful  bleeding  at  the 
onset,  a very  copious  drinking  of 


warm  water,  to  which  one  fifth  part 
of  whey  should  be  added;  or  of  an 
emulsion  of  almonds,  all  taken  warm. 
Fomentations  of  warm  water  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  throat,  the 
the  breast,  and  stomach,  with  clysters 
of  the  same,  and  a little  milk.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
one,  a semicupium,  or  halt-bath  of 
warm  water  has  sometimes  been  at- 
tended with  immediate  relief.  It 
seems  really  astonishing  that  labour  - 
ing  people  should  so  often  habituate 
themselves  to  this  pernicious  custom, 
which  they  know  to  be  very  dan- 
gerous even  to  their  beasts.  There 
are  none  of  them,  who  will  not  pre- 
vent their  horses  from  drinking  while 
they  are  hot;  especially  if  they  are 
just  going  to  put  them  up.  Each 
of  them  knows,  that  if  he  lets  them 
drink  in  that  state,  they  might  pos- 
sibly burst ; but  nevertheless  he 
is  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  like 
danger  himself.  However,  this  is  not 
the  only  case  in  which  the  peasant 
seems  to  have  more  attention  to  the 
health  of  his  cattle,  than  to  his  own. 

CHANGES  OF  WEATHER. 

The  fourth  cause,  which  indeed  affects 
every  body,  but  more  particularly  the 
labourer,  is  the  inconstancy  of  the 
weather.  We  shift  all  at  once  many 
times  a day,  from  heat  to  cold,  and 
from  cold  to  heat,  in  a more  remark- 
able manner,  and  more  suddenly  than 
in  most  other  countries.  This  makes 
distempers  from  defluxion  and  cold 
so  common  with  us:  and  it  should 
make  us  careful  to  go  rather  more 
warmly  clothed  than  the  season  may 
seem  to  require ; to  have  recourse  to 
our  winter  clothing  early  in  Autumn, 
and  not  to  part  with  it  too  early  in 
the  Spring.  Prudent  labourers,  who 
strip  while  they  are  at  work,  take 
care  to  put  on  their  clothes  in  the 
evening  when  they  return  home.— 
Those  who  from  negligence  are  sa- 
tified  with  hanging  them  upon  their 
tools,  frequently  experience  on  their 
return,  the  very  unhappy  effects  of 
it.  There  are  some,  though  not  many 
places,  where  the  air  itself  is  un- 
wholesome, more  from  its  particular 
quality,  than  from  its  changes  of  tem 
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perature,  as  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
Such  places  are  particularly  subject 
to  intermittent  fevers. 

Such  sudden  changes  are  often 
attended  with  showers  of  rain,  and 
even  cold  rain,  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  hot  day ; when  the  person  who 
was’  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  a per- 
spiration, is  at  once  moistened  in  cold 
water ; which  occasions  the  same  dis- 
tempers as  the  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  requires  the  same 
remedies.  If  the  sun  or  a hot  air 
succeed  immediately  to  such  a shower, 
the  evil  is  considerably  lighter:  but 
if  the  cold  continues,  many  are  often 
incommoded  by  it. 

A traveller  is  sometimes  thoroughly 
and  unavoidably  wet  with  mud;  the 
ill  consequence  of  which  is  often  in- 
considerable, provided  he  changes  his 
clothes  immediately,  when  he  sits 
up.  Fatal  pleurisies  have  ensued  from 
omitting  this  caution.  Whenever 
the  body  or  the  limbs  are  wet,  nothing 
can  be  more  useful  than  bathing  them 
in  warm  water.  If  the  legs  only 
have  been  wet,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  bathe  them.  We  have  thoroughly 
cured  persons  subject  to  violent  cho- 
lics,  as  often  as  their  feet  were  wet, 
by  persuading  them  to  pursue  this 
advice.  The  bath  proves  still  more 
effectual  if  a small  quantity  of  soap 
be  dissolved  in  it. 

CORRUPTED  VAPOURS. 

A fifth  cause,  which  is  seldom  attend- 
ed to,  probably  indeed  because  it 
produces  less  violent  consequences, 
and  yet  is  certainly  hurtful,  is  the 
common  custom  of  many  villages  ot 
having  their  ditches  or  dunghills  di- 
rectly under  their  windows.  Cor- 
rupted vapours  are  continually  ex- 
haling from  them,  which  in  time,  can- 
not fail  of  being  prejudicial,  and  must 
contribute  to  produce  putrid  diseases. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  smell 
become  insensible  of  it;  but  the  cause, 
nevertheless,  does  not  cease  to  be  un- 
wholesomely  active;  and  such  as  are 
unused  to  it,  perceive  the  impressibn 
in  all  its  force. 

To  this  cause  may  also  be  added 
the  neglect  of  the  peasants  to  air  their 
lodgings.  It  is  well  known  that  too 


close  an  air  occasions  the  most  per- 
plexing malignant  fevers;  and  the 
poor  country  people  breathe  no  other 
in  their  houses.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  prevent  all  the  evils  arising  from 
this  source  by  opening  the  windows 
daily;  so  very  practicable  a precau- 
tion must  be  followed  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

We  consider  drunkenness  as  a sixth 
cause,  not  indeed  as  producing  epide- 
mical diseases,  but  which  destroys,  as 
it  were,  by  retail,  at  all  times  and 
every  where.  The  poor  wretches  who 
abandon  themselves  to  it  are  subject 
to  frequent  inflammations  of  the  breast, 
and  to  pleurisies,  which  often  carry 
them  off  in  the  flower  of  their  age. 
If  they  sometimes  escape  through 
these  violent  maladies,  they  sink,  a 
long  time  before  the  ordinary  approach 
of  old  age,  into  all  its  infirmities; 
and  especially  into  an  asthma,  which 
terminates  in  a dropsy  of  the  breast. 
Their  bodies  worn  out  by  excess,  do 
not  comply  and  concur  as  they  ought 
with  the  force  or  operation  of  reme- 
dies ; and  diseases  and  weakness,  re- 
sulting from  this  cause,  are  almost 
always  incurable.  It  seems  happy, 
however,  that  society  loses  nothing 
in  parting  with  these  subjects,  who 
are  a dishonour  to  it,  and  whose 
brutal  souls  are,  in  some  measure,  dead 
long  before  their  carcases. 

PROVISIONS. 

The  provisions  of  the  common  people 
are  also  one  cause  of  popular  maladies. 

1 . This  happens  whenever  the  com , 
not  well  ripened  or  not  well  got  in, 
in  bad  harvests,  has  contracted  an 
unwholesome  quality.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  is  seldom  the  case;  and 
the  danger  attending  the  use  of  it 
may  be  lessened  by  some  precautions ; 
such  as  those  of  washing  and  drying 
the  grain  completely;  of  mixing  a 
little  wine  with  the  dough  in  knead- 
ing it;  by  allowing  it  a little  more 
time  to  swell  or  rise,  and  by  baking 
it  a little  more. 

2.  The  fairer  and  better  saved  part 
of  tire  wheat  is  sometimes  damaged 
in  the  farmer’s  house;  either  because 
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he  does  not  take  due  care  of  it,  or 
because  he  has  no  convenient  place 
to  preserve  it,  only  from  one  Summer 
to  the  next.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
known  and  easy  methods  to  provide 
against  this  by  a little  care.  It  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  people  sensible, 
that  since  their  chief  sustenance  con- 
sists of  com,  their  health  must  ne- 
cessarily be  impaired  by  what  is  bad. 

3.  That  wheat  which  is  good,  is 
often  made  into  bad  bread  by  not 
letting  it  rise  sufficiently;  by  baking 
it  too  little ; and  by  keeping  it  too 
long.  All  these  errors  have  their 
troublesome  consequences  on  those 
who  eat  it;  but  in  a greater  degree 
on  children  and  valetudinarians,  or 
weakly  people. 

Tarts  or  cakes  may  be  considered 
as  an  abuse  of  bread;  and  this  in 
some  villages  is  increased  to  a very 
pernicious  height.  The  dough  is  al- 
most constantly  bad,  and  often  un- 
leavened, ill  baked,  greasy,  and  stuffed 
with  either  fat  or  sour  ingredients, 
which  compound  one  of  the  most 
indigestible  aliments  imaginable.  — 
Women  and  children  consume  the 
most  of  this  food,  and  are  the  very 
subjects  for  whom  it  is  the  most  im- 
proper: little  children  especially,  who 
live  sometimes  for  many  successive 
days  on  these  tarts,  are  for  the  greater 
part  unable  to  digest  them  perfectly. 
Hence  they  receive  a source  of  ob- 
structions, in  the  bowels  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  of  a slimy  viscidity  or 
thickness  throughout  the  mass  of  hu- 
mours, which  throws  them  into  va- 
rious diseases  from  weakness;  slow 
fevers,  a hectic,  the  rickets,  the  king’s 
evil,  and  feebleness,  for  the  miserable 
remainder  of  their  days.  Probably 
indeed  there  is  nothing  more  un- 
wholesome than  dough  not  sufficiently 
leavened,  ill  baked,  greasy,  and  soured 
by  the.  addition  of  fruits.  Besides, 
if  we  consider  these  tarts  in  an  eco- 
nomical view,  they  must  be  found 
ipconvenient  for  the  peasant  on  that 
•account  too. 

IMPERFECT  CHEWING  QF  FOOD. 

£ome  other  causes  of  maladies  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  article  of  food, 
though  less  serious  and  less  frequent ; 


into  a full  detail  of  which  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  enter.  We  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  article  with  this  general 
remark : that  is,  the  care  which  pea- 
sants usually  take  in  eating  slowly 
and  in  chewing  well,  that  very  greatly 
lessens  the  danger  from  a bad  regi- 
men: and  we  are  convinced  they 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  that  health  they  enjoy.  We  may 
further  add  indeed  the  exercise  the 
peasant  uses,  and  his  long  abiding  in 
the  open  air,  where  he  passes  two 
thirds  of  his  life;  besides  his  happy 
custom  of  going  soon  to  bed,  and  of 
rising  very  early,  which  are  also  con- 
siderable advantages.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  in  these  respects,  and 
perhaps  on  many  other  accounts,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  effec- 
tually proposed  as  models  for  reform- 
ing the  citizens. 

We  should  not  omit,  in  enume- 
rating the  causes  of  maladies  among 
country  people,  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  which  as  we  have  ob- 
served, is  another,  and  not  the  least 
important  source  of  their  diseases. 
A hardy  labourer  is  not  immediately 
sensible  of  the  bad  influence  of  a 
moist  and  marshy  habitation;  but 
they  do  not  fail  to  operate  some  time 
or  other,  and  it  has  been  abundantly 
observed  their  most  evident  bad  ef- 
fects, especially  on  women  in  child- 
bed, on  children,  and  in  persons  re- 
covering of  a preceding  disease.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prevent  this  incon- 
venience, by  raising  the  ground  on 
which  the  house  stood,  several  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  soil, 
by  a bed  of  gravel,  of  small  flints, 
pounded  bricks,  or  such  other  ma- 
terials; and  by  avoiding  to  build 
immediately  close  to,  or  as  it  were, 
under  a much  higher  soil.  This  ob- 
ject, perhaps,  may  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  public:  and  we 
earnestly  advise  as  many  as  do  build, 
to  observe  the  necessaiy  precautions 
on  this  head.  Another,  which  would 
cost  still  less  trouble,,  is  to  give  the 
front  of  their  houses  an  exposure  to 
the  south-east.  This  exposure,  sup- 
posing all  other  circumstances  Of  the 
building  and  its  situation  to  be  alike, 
is  both  the  most  wholesome  and 
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most  advantageous.  We  have  seen  it, 
notwithstanding,  very  often  neglected 
without  the  least  reason  being  as- 
signed for  not  preferring  it. 

These  admonitions  may  possibly 
be  thought  of  little  consequence  by 
three  fourths  of  the  people.  W e take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  them,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  more  important 
than  they  may  be  supposed;  and  so 
many  causes  concur  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  men,  that  none  of  the  means 
should  be  neglected,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  their  preservation. 


A FEW  USEFUL  MEDICAL 
HINTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 


ON  POWDERS. 

In  mixing  powders,  always  add  but 
very  little  fluid,  so  as  to  first  reduce 
it  to  a paste;  then  add  water  or 
whatever  fluid  the  powder  is  to  be 
dissolved  in,  by  little  and  little. 

Powders  containing  calomel  are 
best  taken  in  jelly,  or  such  thing; 
because,  if  mixed  with  water,  the  ca- 
lomel, being  very  heavy,  falls  to  and 
remains  upon  the  bottom. 

The  principal  purgative  powders  in 
use  are,  jalap,  calomel,  rhubarb, 
scammony,  gamboge,  senna,  and 
cream  of  tartar. 

ON  PILLS. 

Pills  are  generally  made  into  such 
sizes  as  the  quantity  presented  will 
admit  of,  never  exceeding  in  weight 
five  grains. 

Many  take  pills  by  themselves,  as 
they  would  crumbs  of  bread,  while 
others  cannot  swallow  even  bread 
alone  when  made  into  pills.  The  best 
mode  of  taking  them  in  ordinary,  is 
with  jelly  or  panada  or  the  like : but 
to  those  who  cannot  swallow  them 
thus,  an  oyster  will  be  the  best  car- 
i ier  to  the  stomach : slit  the  thick 
part  of  a plump  native  oyster,  and 
insert  the  pill,  then  pepper  the  oyster 
and  swallow  it.  A child  who  can  eat 
oysters,  and  will  not  swallow  pills, 
may  thus  be  effectually  deceived. 

Pills  do  not  spoil  in  keeping  when 
composed  of  gums;  but  when  made 


of  conserve  of  roses,  or  any  such  con* 
fection,  they  soon  spoil. 

The  principal  purgatives  made  in- 
to pills,  are,  aloes,  extract  of  jalap, 
scammony,  gamboge,  and  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  with  all  of 
which  calomel  is  frequently  joined. 

ON  MIXTURES. 

The  basis  of  mixtures  in  general  is 
water,  which  serves  as  a medium  for 
the  administration  of  unpleasantly- 
tasted  tinctures,  and  various  medicinal 
salts  and  acids.  They  ought  never 
to  be  taken  after  having  stood  for  a 
long  time. 

Mixtures  act  sooner  than  puis. 

The  principal  purgative  mixtures 
are  composed  of  salts  and  nitre,  salts 
and  senna,  and  infusion  of  senna ; to 
these  are  often  added  some  sudorific 
or  diuretic,  as  the  case  may  require. 

OF  DRAUGHTS. 

These  are  administered  when  a me- 
dicine is  required  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  entrust  in  two  doses  to 
those  who  administer  the  medicine ; or 
when  only  one  dose  is  required;  or 
when  the  apothecary’s  bill  is  to  be 
quickly  enlarged.  They  are  like  mix- 
tures, but  smaller. 


When  it  be  desirable  to  get  cheap 
and  good  medicines,  the  druggists  are 
the  places  to  find  them,  to  whom  the 
prescriptions  should  be  taken;  but 
when  medical  advice  as  to  what 
drugs  the  disease  requires  is  wanted, 
this  is  the  last  place  to  go  to.  Good 
prescribers  do  not  mix;  and  good 
mixers  do  not  prescribe. 


POPULAR  REMEDIES  EX- 
AMINED. 


FOR  A COLD. 

Elderberry  wine  at  nights,  and 
other  cordials,  are  most  common  in 
what  is  termed  a t(  cold.” 

They  may  sometimes  be  taken 
without  mischief,  but  the  practice  is 
extremely  dangerous.  “ Colds”  are 
always  inflammations,  and  stimulat- 
ing liquors  must  therefore  increase 
them.  In  another  part  of  our  work 
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we  shall  treat  at  large  upon  what  are  half  an  ounce  of  antimonial  wine  and 
termed  “ Colds  * half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  rhubarb. 


FOR  PURIFYING  THE  BLOOD. 

Nettles  boiled,  and  eaten  in  the 
morning. 

This,  with  thousands  of  other  nos- 
trums, are  daily  given  from  one  to 
another  for  what  is  termed  “ purifying 
the  blood.”  This  “ purifying”  is 
nonsense ; they  either  act  by  purga- 
tion, astringency,  or  a diuretic  qua- 
lity ; we  know  of  no  medical  quality 
in  nettles.  They  are  not,  however, 
unwholesome ; and  in  scarce  winters, 
they  serve  as  a substitute  for  greens. 

TO  SUPPLE  THE  JOINTS. 

Oil  of  swallows. 

There  is  no  such  oil  in  existence, 
nor  ever  has  been.  Yet  it  is  com- 
monly called  for,  and  coloured  oil 
sold  for  it.  Tailors  commonly  use  it 
after  work. 


MODE  OF  BEAUTIFYING  THE 
COMPLEXION. 


1st.  Wash  well  the  face  in  soft  wa- 
ter and  soap. 

2nd.  Wash  off  the  particles  of  soap 
with  pump  water. 

3rd.  Wash  the  skin  lightly  with 
the  following : 

Take  of  soft  water,  a pint ; 

Of  pure  and  sweet  cream,  quar- 
ter of  a pint ; 

Of  lavender-water,  half  a glass ; 
Then  wipe  the  face  with  a soft  linen 
napkin. 

This  is  positively  the  best  way,  and 
decidedly  the  safest 


PROTECTION  TO  HARD 
DRINKERS. 


Although  hard  drinking  is  a dis- 
ease we  would  heartily  wish  to  re- 
medy, we  fear  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  medicine  to  do  it.  However,  let 
those  who  are  determined  to  swallow 
the  poison  of  fermented  liquors,  ob- 
serve to  take  in  their  finishing  glass 


MEDICATED  BATHS. 


Having  treated  upon  the  cold  bath, 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  vapour  bath, 
we  shall  now  consider  those  which  are 
medicated. 

Warm  baths,  impregnated  with  va- 
rious medicinal  substances,  have  been 
recommended  for  particular  com- 
plaints, as  being  more  effectual  than 
any  other  baths. 

If  the  intention  of  suchrfbaths  is  to 
produce  their  effects  on  the  skin  and 
external  surface,  we  believe  that  these 
impregnated  baths  will  hold  a very 
high  rank  in  point  of  utility ; but  if 
we  look  for  benefit  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  some  salutary  substance  through 
the  countless  pores  of  the  skin,  as  the 
wQnderful  cases  recorded  of  their  effi- 
cacy would  dispose  us  to  think,  we 
candidly  confess  that,  in  this  view, 
we  hold  them  very  lightly,  and  would 
rather  ascribe  their  beneficial  conse- 
quences, with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
“ to  tepid  moisture. 

The  marvellous  cures  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  the  medicated  baths 
of  M.  Dominicetti  excited  much  of 
the  public  attention.  In  a conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a mixed 
company,  some  person  ventured  to 
speak  of  their  unrivalled  excellence. 
The  Doctor,  with  the  penetration 
that  he  evinced  on  all  subjects  to 
which  he  applied  his  mind,  treated 
them  very  lightly,  and  declared  that 
“ tepid  moisture”  was  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  good  that  accrued 
from  them.  The  gentl eman  who  asked 
his  opinion,  pertinaciously  defended 
their  superior  medical  uses ; when  the 
Doctor,  with  his  usual  sarcastic  hu- 
mour, that  would  confound  those 
whom  he  could  not  convince,  re- 
plied— “ Well,  Sir,  be  it  so ; and  do 
you  go  to  Dominicetti,  and  let  him 
apply  his  bath  to  the  peccant  part — 
thy  head.” 

We  shall  only  briefly  notice  those 
impregnations  which,  by  affecting  the 
surface  more  essentially,  relieve  the 
internal  indisposition. 
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THK  SALT-WATER  BATH. 

We  esteem  this  natural  impregnated 
bath  unrivalled  for  its  effects  on  the 
system,  from  the  equability  of  its 
temperature,  from  its  density,  and 
from  the  gentle  irritation  on  the  cuti- 
cular  surface,  perceived  from  the  tem- 
porary pimples  and  spots  which  occur 
from  its  use. 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  SALT-WATER  BATH 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a pound  of 
common  bay  salt  with  every  four 
gallons  of  water  used  for  bathing. 

THE  ACID  BATH 

A mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  muriatic 
acid,  or  the  aqua  fortis  and  spirit  of 
salts  of  the  shops,  has  been  found 
exceedingly  useful  in  bilious  disor- 
ders, especially  by  Dr.  Scott,  who 
long  resided  in  India.  Half  an  ounce 
of  each  acid  may  be  previously  mixed 
with  a pint  of  water,  and  put  into 
a wooden  bucket  that  will  contain 
two  or  three  gallons  of  warm  water. 
The  feet  and  legs  are  to  be  immersed 
for  half  an  hour,  on  going  to  bed. 
The  acid  may  be  increased  half  as 
much  more  by  degrees,  as  it  can  be 
borne;  or  if  its  effects  are  unplea- 
sant, the  proportion  of  acids  should 
be  diminished.  Dr.  Scott  supposes 
that  sponging  the  body,  or  the  ex- 
tremities, will  answer  as  well  as  the 
bath.  He  adds,  tha-t  it  increases  the 
secretion  of  bile,  often  clears  alimen- 
tary obstructions,  and  promotes  a 
healthful  perspiration.  It  occasion- 
ally affects  the  body  with  itching,  a 
copper  taste  in  the  mouth,  &c.  which 
are  only  of  transient  duration,  and 
exhibits  its  influence  on  the  secre- 
tions. 

In  the  vicinity  of  smelting  houses 
it  is  common  to  impregnate  the  bath 
with  the  scoriae  of  metals,  as  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

The  pepper  water  ot  the  Alps  has 
been  much  celebrated  for  its  use  in 
bathing ; it  breaks  out  with  great  im- 
petuosity in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  continues  till  autumn. 

SULPHUREOUS  BATHS. 

The  most  celebrated  natural  springs 
are  those  of  Harrowgate,  in  York- 


shire ; and  of  Barege,  in  France,  nea* 
the  Pyrenees.  A very  good  imita- 
tion of  the  first  may  be  made  by  add- 
ing two  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potass 
to  enough  water  for  a bath,  and 

AN  ARTIFICIAL  BAREGE  BATH, 
by  dissolving  the  same  quantity  of 
sulphureted  potass,  and  adding  thereto 
a shred  of  soap. 

These  baths  are  particularly  useful 
in  eruptive  and  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  are  not  dangerous,  as  re- 
pellants  are;  for  the  source  of  the 
impurities  is  removed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tepid  bath,  while  the  skin 
is  cleansed  of  its  blemishes  by  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  impregnations. 


THE  SHOWER  BATH. 


This  may  be  used  of  any  tempera- 
ture, and  its  effects  are  similar  in  kind 
to  bathing  by  immersion  in  water, 
but  rather  less  in  degree. 

“ I firmly  believe,”  says  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, “ that  the  almost  daily  use  of 
the  shower  bath  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, by  maintaining  the  tone  of  the 
superficial  vessels.  In  all  cases  sea 
water  is  better  than  spring  water.”* 

The  machine  for  using  it  is  a 
wooden  box,  resembling  a sentry  box, 
for  the  person  to  stand  in,  and  hav- 
ing a reservoir  of  water  at  the  top, 
which  streams  down  over  the  body 
through  minute  perforations  in  the  ap- 
paratus. A cheap  substitute  for  it  is 
a common  garden  watering  pot. 

The  sensations  derived  from  the 
shower  bath  are  not  so  pleasant  as 
from  immersion,  but  it  forms  a very 
easy  and  useful  succedaneum. 

We  have  occasionally  poured  cold 
water  in  this  way  over  the  body  when 
rising  up  out  of  the  warm  bath,  and 
we  can  from  experience  say,  that 
the  glow  is  always  stronger,  and  lasts 
longer,  than  we  have  found  from  any 
other  mode  of  practice. 

The  height  from  which  the  stream 


* Armstrong  on  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, &c. 
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is  poured  may  be  increased,  or  the 
apertures  of  the  apparatus  enlarged,  as 
the  invalid  requires  to  be  affected  with 
cold. 


ANATOMY. 


ARTICLE  I. 


The  human  frame  consists  of  fluids, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  science 
of  physiology;  and  of  solids,  con- 
sisting of  bone,  cartilage,  ligament, 
fibre,  membrane,  vessel,  artery,  vein, 
nerve,  muscle,  gland,  fat,  and  viscera. 

A bone  is  that  hard  and  solid  sub- 
stance, which  forms  the  great  frame- 
work of  the  human  body. 

A cartilage  is  that  smooth,  plia- 
ble, and  elastic  substance  of  a whitish 
or  pearl  colour,  which  covers  the  ex- 
tremities of  bones. 

A ligament  is  a white,  fibrous, 
compact  substance,  more  pliable  than 
a cartilage,  difficult  to  be  tom,  and 
yielding  very  little  when  stretched. 

Fibres  are  small  and  simple  fila- 
ments; and  are  either  membranous, 
fleshy,  tendinous,  or  bony. 

A membrane  is  a pliable  net-work 
of  fibres,  interwoven  in  the  same 
plane ; and  differ  in  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  smallness  of  fibres  and 
number  of  planes.  Such  planes  are 
called  lamince,  and  distinguished 
according  to  their  situations. 

Vessels  are  canals,  more  or  less 
flexible,  composed  of  different  mem- 
branes termed  coats ; and  are  distin- 
guished into  blood-vessels,  lacteal 
Vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  &c.  and 
the  smallest  of  these  are  termed  ca- 
pillaries. The  vessels  which  receive 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  dis- 
tribute it  through  the  body  are  arte- 
ries ; and  the  vessels  which  bring 
the  blood  back  to  the  heart  are 
veins. 

Arteries  are  distinguishable  from 
veins  in  a dead  body,  by  their  greater 
thickness,  and  by  their  diameter  be- 
ing preserved  when  divided,  owing 
to  their  elastic  coat,  and  being  always 
found  empty,  when  the  veins  are  not. 

Nerves  are  the  white  chords  which 
proceed  from  the  cerebrum,  cerebel- 


lum, and  spinal  marrow,  and  are  ra- 
mified over  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Absorbents  are  vessels  which  take 
up  and  convey  whatever  fluid  comes 
in  contact  with  their  orifices;  and  con- 
sist of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics. 

Muscles  are  masses  of  red  fibres  of 
various  lengths:  the  middle  portion 
of  each  muscle  is  fleshy ; the  extre- 
mities are  called  tendinous  ; and  the 
glistening,  tough,  and  inelastic  sub- 
stance issuing  from  them,  is  called 
tendon. 

Glands  are  clusters  of  blood-ves- 
sels and  nerves  united  together  in  dif- 
ferent folds  and  intertextures,  and  in- 
vested with  a membraneous  covering. 
They  separate  from  the  mass  of  blood 
certain  fluids,  which  they  discharge 
either  immediately,  or  by  other  ves- 
sels termed  excretory. 

Fat  is  an  oily  soft  substance,  col- 
lected between  the  skin  and  the  mus- 
cles, in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles, 
about  the  viscera,  &c.  and  contained 
in  a fine  spongy  net- work  called  the 
cellular  membrane* 

Viscera  are  parts  contained  in  a 
great  cavity,  without  being  connected 
to  it  through  their  whole  extent ; such 
are  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c. 

OF  THE  BONES  IN  GENERAL. 
Bones  are  designed  by  nature  to  give 
shape  and  firmness  to  the  human 
frame,  to  form  levers  for  the  muscles 
to  act  upon  ; and  to  defend  from  in- 
jury those  parts  which  are  most  im- 
mediately necessary  to  life;  as  the 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  heart,  lungs,  &c. 

The  fibres  of  a bone,  when  first 
formed,  are  soft  and  gelatinous;  by 
the  addition  of  solid  matters  they  grow 
to  the  hardness  of  cartillage;  and  ar- 
rive at  length  at  the  state  of  perfect 
bone.  This  ossification  depends  on 
their  vessels  being  so  disposed,  and 
of  such  diameters,  as  to  separate  a 
liquor  which  may  easily  turn  into 
a bony  substance,  when  it  is  deprived 
of  its  thinner  parts. 

Bones  are  greatly  assisted  in  their 
induration,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
great  weights  they  support,  and  by 
the  force  of  the  parts  they  contain. 
In  this  process  the  ossifying  matter 
sometimes  shoots  out  of  the  bones, 
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and  forms  bony  excrescences.  There 
is  in  every  long  bone  a large  middle 
cavity,  which  contains  an  oily  mar- 
row, that  connects  and  softens  the 
tibres.  The  extreme  ends  of  bones 
are  articulated  for  the  convenience 
of  motion  ; and  all  bones  are  covered 
with  a membrane,  which  upon  the 
skull  is  called  the  pericranium , but 
on  all  other  bones  the  periosteum. 

THE  SKELETON. 

(See  Plate  marked  No.  1.) 

The  skeleton  is  divided  into  the  head, 
the  trunk,  the  upper  and  the  lower 
extremities. 

The  head  is  divided  into  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  and  the  bones  of  the 
face. 

The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  spine, 
the  ribs,  and  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 

The  extremities  into  upper,  which 
are  the  arms;  and  lower,  which  are  the 
legs  and  thighs. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  with  the  figures 
of  reference  to  the  Plate. 

1 . The  frontal  bone. 

2.  The  parietal  bone. — There  is  one 

similar  on  the  other  side. 

3.  The  temporal  bone. — There  is  one 

similar  on  the  other  side. 

4.  The  occipital  bone. 

5.  The  zigomatic  bone. 

6.  Maxillary,  or  upper-jaw  bones. 

7.  The  nasal  bones — (two.) 

8.  The  palate  bone. 

9.  The  inferior  maxillary,  or  under- 

jaw  bone. 

10.  The  vertebrae,  or  back-bone. 

1 1 . The  clavile,  or  collar-bone  where 
it  is  united  to  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone. 

1 2.  Where  it  is  united  with  the  shoul- 
der bone. 

13  The  scapula,  or  shoulder  bone. 

14.  The  humerus,  or  bone  of  the 
upper  arm. 

15.  The  radius,  or  larger  bone  of 
the  fore  arm. 

1 6.  The  ulna,  or  smaller  bone  of  the 
fore  arm. 

17.  The  carpal  bones.  A A number  of 

18.  The  metacarpal  V.  small  bones 

bones.  C forming  the 

19.  The  fingers.  ) hand. 

20.  The  centre  of  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone. 


21.  The  inferior  end  of  the  sternum. 

22.  The  ribs. 

23.  The  last  of  the  vertebrae,  or  back  • 
bone. 

24.  The  ossa  innominata,  or  hip 
bones. 

25.  The  oss  sacrum,  or  tail  bone. 

26.  The  oss  coxygis,  or  last  joint  of 
the  sacrum. 

27.  The  femur,  or  thigh  bone. 

28.  The  patella,  or  cap-bone  of  the 
knee. 

29.  The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the 

leg. 

30.  The  tibia,  or  great  bone  of  the  leg. 

31.  The  calcis  or  heel 
bone. 

32.  The  tarsal  bones. 

33.  The  meta  tarsal 
bones, 

34.  The  toes. 

We  shall  at  a future  part  of  the 

■work,  treat  of  Anatony  for  the  use  of 

painters  and  sculptors,  illustrated  with 

plates. 


SIMPLE  THINGS  WHICH  PRO- 
MOTE DIGESTION. 


Sea-salt,  spices,  mustard,  scurvy- 
grass,  tongue-grass,  horse-raddish, 
capers,  water-cresses,  cellery,  old 
cheese,  a little  port  wine,  or  a little 
spirits  diluted. 

WHAT  RETARDS  DIGESTION. 

Water  in  any  quantity,  particularly 
when  hot,  all  acids,  astringents,  Peru- 
vian bark,  (if  taken  after  eating,)  all 
oliagenous  substances,  and  much  spi- 
rits. Agitation  of  mind  after  eating, 
will  also  much  retard  digestion. 


LYING  IN  BED  WITH  THE 
HEAD  HIGH. 


It  is  often  a question  amongst  peo- 
ple who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  man,  whe- 
ther lying  with  the  head  exalted  or 
even  with  the  body  was  the  most 
wholesome.  Most  consult  their  ow  n 
ease  in  tills  point,  and  argue  in  fa- 
vour of  that  which  they  prefer.  Now 
although  many  delight  in  bolstering 
P 
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up  their  heads  at  night,  and  sleep 
soundly  without  injury,  yet  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  a dangerous  habit.  The 
vessels  through  which  the  blood 
passes  from  the  heart  to  the  head,  are 
always  lessened  in  their  cavities  when 
the  head  is  resting  in  bed  higher  than 
the  body,  therefore  in  all  diseases  at- 
tended with  fever,  the  head  should 
be  pretty  nearly  on  a level  with 
the  body ; and  people  ought  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  sleep  thus  to  avoid 
danger. 


OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  SUCH 
WHO  STAND  WHEN  THEY 
ARE  AT  WORK. 

In  a foregoing  part  of  our  work,  we 
treated  upon  the  diseases  of  Tailors, 
and  those  who  sit  much.  We  now 
come  to  speak  of  those  who  stand  all 
day  long,  such  as  carpenters,  coo- 
pers, sawyers,  engravers,  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  &c.  In  general,  those 
who  stand  at  work  are  subject  chiefly 
to  varices,  or  swellings  in  the  veins 
of  the  legs ; for  the  tonic  motion  of 
the  muscles  retards  the  course  of  the 
blood,  upon  which  it  stagnates  in 
the  veins  and  valves  of  the  legs.  How 
much  the  distension  of  the  muscles 
contributes  to  retard  the  natural  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  is  apparent  to  any 
one,  who  does  but  feel  his  own  pulse 
when  his  arm  is  stretched  out;  for 
then  he  will  find  it  very  low  and 
small.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  legs  and  the 
loins  being  stretched  out,  the  arteries 
which  run  downwards  are  thereby 
pressed  and  straitened  ; so  that  their 
cavity  being  narrower,  they  do  not 
push  forward  the  blood  with  that 
force  which  takes  place  in  walking, 
where  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
muscles  conspires  to  assist  them. — 
Hence  the  blood,  that  returns  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  does  not 
receive  the  necessary  force  from  the 
impulse  of.  the  arteries,  to  make  it 
rise  in  a perpendicular  line : so  that, 
for  want  of  the  due  impulse  to  back 
it,  it  stops,  and  produces  varices  in 
the  legs. 

Much  standing  likewise  produces 
ulcers  in  the  legs,  a weakness  in  the 


joints,  pains  in  the  loins,  and  a bloody 
urine.  Many  servants,  who  attend 
upon  gentlemen,  complain  of  pain 
in  the  kidneys,  for  which  they  can 
assign  no  other  cause  but  the  conti- 
nual standing  ; for  when  the  body  is 
in  an  erect  posture,  the  fibres  of 
the  muscles  of  the  loins  must  needs 
be  bent,  which  necessarily  affects  the 
kidneys ; so  that  the  blood  does  not 
circulate  so  freely,  nor  the  secretion 
of  the  serum  proceed  so  regularly  as  it 
ought  to  do. 

A weak  stomach  is  likewise  the 
companion  of  those  who  stand  at 
work ; for,  in  a standing  posture  the 
stomach  hangs,  whereas  when  we  sit 
or  bend  our  bodies,  it  rests  upon  the 
intestines ; and  for  this  reason,  when 
v/e  are  seized  with  any  disorder  in 
the  stomach,  we  naturally  bend 
the  whole  body  forward,  and  draw 
up  our  knees  and  legs.  Bacon  ob- 
serves, that  the  galley-slaves  are  fat 
and  well-complexioned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  misery  of  their  condition,  be- 
cause they  row  in  a sitting  posture, 
and  exercise  the  limbs  more  than  the 
abdomen  and  the  stomach.  The  same 
observation  holds  of  weavers,  who  ex- 
ercise their  hands  and  their  feet  at 
once  ; for  the  moving  of  the  external 
parts,  and  leaving  the  internal  at  rest, 
renders  our  bodies  fatter  and  lustier 
than  standing  and  walking,  which  are 
apt  to  tire  us. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enquire  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  standing  for  a 
little  while  tires  us  more  than  either 
walking  or  running  for  a longer  space 
of  time.  The  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  tonic  motion 
of  all  the  antagonist  muscles,  whe- 
ther extended  or  bended.  But  this 
opinion  is  confuted  by  the  learned 
Borelli,  who  demonstrates  that  the 
arm  is  stretched  out  without  the  ac- 
tion of  the  flexores,  or  bending  mus- 
cles, only  by  the  active  force  of  the 
extenders;  and  that  the  case  is  the 
same  in  the  erected  posture  of  the 
body,  where  all  the  benders  lie  by, 
and  only  the  extenders  are  employed 
to  act. 

This  ingenious  author  imputes  the 
cause  of  our  being  so  soon  tired  with 
standing,  to  the  continued  and  unin- 
terrupted action  of  the  same  muscles; 
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for,  he  says.  Nature  delights  in  alter- 
nate and  interpolated  actions,  and 
for  that  reason  walking  does  not 
tire  us  so  much ; and  those  who  stand 
alternately  upon  one  foot  at  a time, 
are  less  tired  than  if  they  stood  upon 
both  feet  at  once.  This  tendency  of 
nature  we  may  plainly  perceive  in 
the  beasts,  particularly  in  pullets,  who 
sometimes  stand  upon  one  foot,  while 
they  hold  up  and  save  the  other ; and 
in  asses,  who,  upon  long  standing, 
are  observed  to  rest  one  of  their  hin- 
der feet  in  the  stirrup  This  alter- 
nate succession  of  action  is  agreeable 
*o  nature,  not  only  in  the  motion  of 
the  body,  but  in  almost  all  the  natu- 
ral functions;  for  if  we  look  steadily 
upon  one  object,  if  we  listen  atten- 
tively to  one  sound,  if  the  same  meat 
be  often  served  up  at  tablfc,  if  our 
nostrils  be  long  exposed  to  the  same 
smells,  we  are  uneasy ; so  much  does 
nature  delight  in  vicissitude  and 
change.  Accordingly  we  see  the 
Jews)  when  they  were  fed  with  hea- 
venly manna  in  the  wilderness,  began 
to  long  for  the  Egyptian  garlic  and 
onions.  Thus  Horace,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry,  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  manner : 

Ridetur  chorda,  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem. 

Upon  the  whole,  those  tradesmen 
I who  are  obliged  to  stand  when  they 
are  at  work,  ought  to  shift  their 
standing  posture  as  often  as  they  can, 
either  by  sitting  now  and  then,  or 
! walking,  or  moving  the  body  any 
other  way.  They  will  find  benefit 
from  whatever  is  apt  to  remove  lassi- 
tude, and  restore  the  spring  of  the 
parts,  such  as  moist  frictions,  fomen- 
tations, and  baths.  As  for  the  cure 
of  the  varices,  the  ulcers  of  the  kid- 
: neys,  ruptures,  and  similar  disorders, 
they  must  consult  practitioners. 

The  exercises  of  walking,  running, 
dancing,  and  leaping,  will  be  found 
great  antidotes  to  the  ills  of  standing 
much,  and  should  be  indulged  in 
freely ; but  above  all,  cold  bathing 
in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter,  will 
serve  them.  They  should  put  their 
feet  into  warm  water  every  night,  and 
nib  the  soles  of  their  feet  well. 


THE  PLEURISY. 


The  pleurisy  is  chiefly  known  by 
these  four  symptoms, — a strong  fever, 
a difficulty  of  breathing,  a cough, 
and  an  acute  pain  about  the  breast. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  usually 
sudden  checking  of  perspiration  by 
cold,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
most  acute  pain  under  the  ribs,  which 
is  commonly  termed  a stitch.  This 
pain  is  felt  indifferently  over  every 
part  of  the  breast ; though  more  com- 
monly about  the  sides,  under  the 
more  fleshy  parts  of  the  breast,  and 
oftenest  on  the  right  side.  The  pain 
is  greatly  increased  whenever  the 
patient  coughs,  or  draws  in  the  air 
in  breathing;  and  hence  a dread  of 
increasing  it,  which  makes  some  pa- 
tients forbear  to  cough  or  respire  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can,  aggravates 
the  disease  by  stopping  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  that  are 
soon  over-charged  with  it.  Hence 
the  inflammation  of  this  bowel  be- 
comes general;  the  blood  mounts  up 
to  the  head;  the  countenance  looks 
deeply  red,  or,  as  it  were,  livid;  and 
the  patient  becomes  nearly  suffo- 
cated. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  so  extremely 
violent,  that  if  the  cough  be  very 
urgent  at  the  same,  and  the  patient 
cannot  suppress  or  restrain  it,  he 
is  seized  with  convulsions,  of  which 
we  have  seen  many  instances,  but 
these  occur  almost  always  to  women ; 
though  they  are  much  less  subject 
than  men  to  this  disease,  and  indeed 
to  all  inflammatory  ones.  It  may 
be  proper,  however,  to  observe  here, 
that  if  women  should  be  attacked 
with  it  during  their  monthly  ill- 
nesses, that  circumstance  should  not 
prevent  the  repeated  and  necessary 
bleedings,  nor  occasion  any  alteration 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  And 
hence  it  appears,  that  pleurisy  is 
really  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
accompanied  with  acute  pain. 

Sometimes  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  is  communicated  also  to 
that  membrane,  which  lining  the  in- 
side of  the  breast,  is  called  the  pleura; 
and  from  thence  to  the  muscles,  the 
fleshy  parts,  over  and  between  the 
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ribs.  This  however  is  not  very  fre- 
quently the  case. 

Spring  and  Autumn  are  coipmonly 
the  seasons  most  productive  of  pleu- 
risies: in  general  there  are  few  in 
Summer.  The  disease  usually  begins 
with  a violent  shivering,  succeeded 
by  a considerable  heat,  with  a cough, 
and  oppression,  and  sometimes  with 
a sensible  straitening  or  contraction, 
as  it  were,  all  over  the  breast;  and 
also  with  a head-ache,  a redness  of  the 
cheeks,  and  with  retchings  to  vomit. 
The  stitch  does  not  always  happen 
at  the  first  onset:  often  not  till  several 
hours  from  the  first  complaint ; some- 
times not  before  the  second  or  even 
the  third  day.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  feels  two  stitches,  in  different 
parts  of  the  side;  though  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  equally  sharp, 
and  the  lightest  soon  ceases.  Some- 
times also  the  stitch  shifts  its  place, 
which  promises  well,  if  the  part  first 
attacked  by  it  continues  perfectly  free 
from  pain : but  it  has  a dangerous  ap- 
pearance, if,  while  the  first  is  present, 
another  also  supervene,  and  both 
continue.  The  pulse  is  usually  very 
hard  in  this  disease;  but  in  very  bad 
cases  it  becomes  soft  and  small. — 
There  often  occurs  at,  or  very  quickly 
after  the  invasion,  such  an  expectora- 
tion or  hawking  up  as  happens  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  breast ; at  other 
times  there  is  not  the  least  appearance 
of  it,  whence  such  are  named  dry 
pleurisies,  which  happen  very  often. 
Sometimes  the  sick  cough  but  little 
or  not  at  all.  They  often  lie  more 
at  ease  upon  the  side  affected,  than 
on  the  sound  one.  Large  haemor- 
rages,  or  bleedings  from  the  nose  fre- 
quently happen,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  patient;  but  such  discharges  con- 
sist of  a kind  of  corrupted  blood, 
when  the  patient  is  very  ill,  and 
these  are  very  unfavourable  symp- 
toms. 

This  disease  is  often  produced  by 
drinking  cold  water  while  a person 
is  hot ; from  which  cause  it  is  some- 
times so  violent  as  to  kill  the  palient 
in  three  hours.  A young  man  was 
found  dead  at  the  side  of  a spring, 
from  which  he  had  quenched  his 
thirst.  Neither  indeed  is  it  uncom- 


mon for  pleurisies  to  prove  mortal 
within  three  days. 

Sometimes  the  stitch  disappears, 
whence  the  patient  complains  less: 
but  at  the  same  time  his  countenance 
changes;  he  grows  pale  and  sad ; his 
eyes  look  dull  and  heavy,  and  his 
pulse  grows  feeble.  This  signifies 
a translation  of  the  disease  to  the 
brain, — a case  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly fatal. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  the 
critical  symptoms  are  more  violent 
and  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
this.  It  is  proper  this  should  be 
known,  as  it  may  prevent  or  lessen 
our  excessive  terror.  A perfect  cure 
sometimes  supervenes  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  death  was  expected. 

This  malady  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  the  most  destroying 
kind,  as  well  from  its  own  violent 
nature,  as  through  the  pernicious 
treatment  of  it  in  country  places. 
That  prejudice  which  insists  on  curing 
all  diseases  by  sweating,  entirely  rt> 
gulates  their  conduct  in  treating  a 
pleurisy;  and  as  soon  as  a person  is 
is  afflicted  with  a stitch,  all  the  hot 
medicines  are  immediately  set  to 
work.  This  mortal  error  destroys  a 
number  of  people : and  it  is  so  much 
the  more  hurtful,  as  this  disease  is 
of  the  most  violent  kind ; and  because, 
as  there  is  not  commonly  a moment 
to  be  lost,  the  whole  depends  on 
the  method  immediately  recurred  to. 

The  proper  manner  of  treating  this 
disease  are  by  bleedings,  softening 
and  diluting  drinks,  purges,  clysters, 
and  blisters.  These  last  perhaps  are 
still  more  effectual  in  the  pleurisy; 
and  therefore  they  should  be  con- 
tinually applied  over  the  very  stitch. 

The  first  bleeding,  especially  if 
there  have  been  a considerable  dis- 
charge, almost  constantly  abates  the 
stitch,  and  often  entirely  removes  it: 
though  it  more  commonly  returns 
after  an  intermission  of  some  hours, 
either  in  the  same  spot,  or  sometimes 
in  another.  This  shifting  of  it  is 
rather  favourable,  especially  if  the 
pain,  that  was  first  felt  under  the 
breast,  shift  into  the  shoulders,  to  the 
back,  the  shoulder-blade,  or  the  nape 
of  the  neck. 
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When  the  stitch  is  not  at  all 
abated,  or  if  after  having  abated,  it 
return  as  violently  as  at  fiist,  and 
especially  if  it  return  in  the  same 
spot,  and  the  height  of  the  other 
symptoms  continue,  bleeding  must 
be  repeated.  Bu  tif  a sensible  abate- 
ment of  the  stitch  continue;  and  if, 
though  it  return,  it  should  be  in  a 
smaller  degree  and  by  intervals,  or 
in  those  places  we  have  mentioned 
above;  if  the  quickness  or  the  hard- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  are  sensibly  diminished, 
this  repeated  bleeding  may  some- 
times be  omitted.  Nevertheless,  in 
a very  strong  subject  it  seems  more 
prudent  not  to  omit  it,  since  in  such 
circumstances  it  can  do  no  mischief; 
and  a considerable  hazard  may  some- 
times be  incurred  by  the  omission. 
In  very  high  and  dangerous  pleurisies 
frequent  bleeding  is  necessary,  ex- 
cept some  impediment  to  it  should 
arise  from  the  particular  constitution 
of  the  patient,  from  his  age,  or  some 
other  circumstances. 

If  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  pulse  be  but  a little  quicker 
and  harder  than  in  a healthy  state; 
if  it  be  not  manifestly  strong;  if  the 
head-ache  and  the  stitch  be  so  mo- 
derate as  to  prove  supportable;  if  the 
cough  be  not  too  violent;  if  there 
be  no  sensible  oppression  or  strait- 
ness;  and  the  patient  expectorate  or 
cough  up;  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 

When  the  disease  be  not  very 
acute  and  pressing,  it  has  often  been 
cured  in  a very  few  days  by  a single 
bleeding,  and  a large  quantity  of  a 
tea  or  infusion  of  elder  flowers, 
sweetened  with  honey. 

In  those  dry  pleurisies  in  which 
the  stitch,  the  fever,  and  the  head- 
ache, are  strong  and  violent;  and 
where  the  pulse  is  very  hard  and  full, 
with  an  excessive  dryness  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  tongue,  bleeding 
should  be  frequently  repeated,  and 
at  small  intervals  from  each  other. 
This  method  frequently  cures  the  dis- 
ease effectually,  without  using  any 
other  evacuation. 

The  pleurisy  terminates,  like  any 
other  inward  inflammation,  either  by 
some  evacuation ; by  an  abscess;  in 


a mortification;  or  in  a scirrhosity 
or  hard  tumour;  and  it  often  leaves 
adhesions  in  the  breast. 

The  gangrene  or  mortification  some- 
times appears  on  the  third  day  with- 
out having  been  preceded  by  very 
vehement  pains.  In  such  cases  the 
body  after  death  often  looks  very 
black,  especially  in  the  parts  near 
the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  in  such 
the  more  superstitious  ascribe  it  to 
some  supernatural  cause;  or  draw 
some  unhappy  presage  from  it,  with 
respect  to  those  who  are  yet  unat- 
tacked by  it.  This  appearance, 
however,  is  purely  a natural  conse- 
quence, quite  simple,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise;  and  the  hot  regimen  and 
medicines  are  the  most  prevailing 
causes  of  it.  We  have  seen  it  thus 
circumstanced  in  a man  in  the  flower 
of  his  age  who  had  taken  Venice 
treacle  in  cherry  water  and  wine. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  some 
persons  who  have  been  once  attacked 
by  this  disease,  are  often  liable  to 
relapses  of  it,  especially  such  as  drink 
hard.  A few  bleedings  at  certain 
proper  intervals  might  prevent  these 
frequent  returns  of  it;  which  joined 
to  their  excessive  drinking,  make 
them  languid  and  stupid  in  the  very 
flower  of  their  age.  They  generally 
fall  into  some  species  of  asthma, 
and  from  that  into  a dropsy,  which 
proves  the  melancholy,  though  not 
an  improper  conclusion  of  their  lives. 
Such  as  can  confine  themselves  to 
some  proper  precautions  may  also 
prevent  these  frequent  returns  of  this 
disease,  even  without  bleeding;  by  a 
temperate  regimen;  by  abstaining 
from  time  to  time  from  eating  flesh 
and  drinking  wine;  at  which  times  they 
should  drink  whey  or  some  other 
light  diet-drinks;  and  by  bathing 
their  legs  sometimes  in  warm  water; 
especially  in  those  seasons  when  this 
disease  is  most  likely  to  return. 

Seneca  rattle-snake  root  has  been 
recommended,  and  we  shall  observe 
that  the  best  way  of  exhibiting  it  is 
in  decoction,  by  gradually  simmering 
and  boiling  two  ounces  of  it  in  gross 
powder,  in  two  pints  and  a half  of 
water,  to  a pint  and  a quarter;  and 
then  giving  three  spoonfuls  of  it  to 
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an  adult  every  six  hours.  If  the 
stitch  should  continue  or  return  after 
taking  it,  bleeding,  which  should  be 
premised  to  it,  must  be  occasionally 
repeated;  though  it  seldom  proves 
necessary  after  a few  doses  of  it.  It 
greatly  promotes  expectoration,  keeps 
the  body  gently  open,  and  sometimes 
operates  by  urine  and  perspiration; 
very  seldom  proving  at  all  emetic  in 
decoction.  The  regimen  of  drinks 
directed  here  in  pleurisies  is  to  be 
observed  as  usual.  Dr.  Tennant,  the 
introducer  of  this  valuable  medicine, 
confided  solely  in  it,  without  bleed- 
ing, blistering,  or  any  other  medi- 
cines. 

Let  the  following  points  be  ob- 
served as  principles  in  the  cure  of 
pleurisy,  and  success  will  follow. 

1.  Bleed  frequently  until  all  pain 
cease. 

2.  Then  put  on  a large  blister  over 
the  part  where  the  pain  is. 

3.  Purge  the  patient  with  salts. 

4.  Give  plenty  of  whey  with  a 
little  nitre. 


DROPPING  OF  THE  ALMONDS 
OF  THE  EARS. 


This  affection  is  quite  unconnected 
with  the  ears,  although  commonly 
named  as  above.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  an  enlargement  of  some  of  the 
glands  situated  under  the  jaw-bone, 
and  very  often  occasioned  by  slight 
colds.  To  reduce  these  swellings,  the 
following  mixtures  should  be  taken: 

Take  of  tamarinds,  an  ounce;  boil 
in  half  a pint  of  water ; 

Add  to  this  a drachm  of  cream 
of  tartar,  five  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  a little  honey. 

Take  two  table  spoonfuls  every  hour 
till  it  purges. 

Then  gently  rub  the  parts  with  a 
little  of  the  following 

LINIMENT. 

Take  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil ; 

Add  to  it  two  drachms  of  harts- 
horn, and  shake  well  together. 


CHRONIC  COUGH, 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  PALATE  OF 
THE  MOUTH  BEING  DOWN,  OR 
ELONGATION  OF  THE  UVULA. 


When,  through  relaxation,  the  uvula, 
(or  that  portion  which  appears  sus- 
pended at  the  back  of  the  palate,) 
becomes  elongated,  it  is  usually  de- 
nominated a dropping  of  the  palate 
of  the  mouth.  Although  this  affec- 
tion is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  indicates  that  the  con- 
stitution is  not  in  a perfectly  healthy 
state.  The  following  case,  detailed 
by  an  American  physician,  shows 
that  sometimes  the  elongation  of  the 
uvula  may  be  attended  with  serious 
consequence.  We  have  never  yet 
seen  such  happen;  yet  we  think  it 
very  probable. 

“ A female,  thirty  years  of  age, 
bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  possessed 
herself  of  a healthy  constitution,  who 
had  contracted  a cough  from  frequent 
exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, after  a year’s  suffering,  pre- 
sented the  following  symptoms,  not- 
withstanding the  * use  of  the  most 
heroic  and  the  most  varied  means 
which  were  considered  proper  for  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  a severe  dis- 
organization of  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lungs.  The  respiration  was  op- 
pressed ; a considerable  constriction  of 
the  thorax  existed ; an  acute,  lan- 
cinating, and  fugacious  pains,  in- 
creased on  coughing  and  on  full  in- 
spiration, were  felt  in  that  cavity; 
the  patient  was  continually  attempt- 
ing to  swallow  or  hawk  up  mucus 
from  the  throat ; a fixed  pain,  accom- 
panied with  tickling,  existed  in  the 
larynx ; the  appetite  was  almost  null ; 
the  tongue  was  sometimes  white  and 
sometimes  in  a natural  condition:  her 
pale  countenance,  extreme  emacia- 
tion, depressed  condition,  both  moral 
and  physical,  seemed,  however,  to 
indicate  the  profound  lesion  of  some 
important  organ : the  chest,  carefully 
explored, resounded  very  well  in  every 
part,  except  at  the  upper  portion, 
where  the  sound  seemed  a little  dull : 
the  pulse  was  sometimes  small,  un- 
equal, and  at  other  times  frequent 
and  full,  and  frequently  changed  in 
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less  than  half  an  hour  to  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions.’ 

“ M.  Cuynat,  on  examining  the 
fauces,  found  the  uvula  elongated, 
loose  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
distended  with  serous  fluid.  It  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  all  the  symptoms 
experienced  by  the  patient  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  elongation  of  this 
appendix.  All  internal  treatment 
was  discontinued,  and  the  superabun- 
dant portion  of  the  uvula  was  cut 
off.  Fifteen  days  had  scarcely  elaps- 
ed, before  all  the  symptoms  previ- 
ously indicated  had  ceased : the  pa- 
tient was  soon  completely  restored  to 
health.” 

When  this  elongation  is  evident, 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
looking  into  the  throat,  and  by  a pe- 
culiar sensation  in  swallowing,  the 
following  gargle  should  be  made  use 
of  frequently  in  the  day : 

GARGLE  FOR  A DROPPING  OF  THE 
PALATE. 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  eight  oz. 

Of  alum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mix. 

Besides  this,  small  doses  of  rhubarb 
should  be  taken  daily,  so  as  to  keep 
the  bowels  moderate. 


TO  PREVENT  CONTAGION  IN 
VISITING  THE  SICK 


There  are  a great  many  arguments 
for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion. With  these,  however,  we  do 
not  now  wish  to  mix ; but  upon  the 
simple  fact  that  people  catch  fevers 
by  visiting  sick  chambers,  give  the 
best  advice  we  can  to  prevent  that 
occurrence.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
we  would  recommend  persons  who 
visit  those  in  fever,  never  to  go  into 
the  room  while  in  a perspiration ; for  the 
pores  of  the  skin  being  then  open,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  more  active, 
contagious  matter  or  effluvia  is  mom 
likely  to  be  imbibed.  Secondly,  the 
room  should  be  fumigated  before  en- 
tering, or  well  ventilated.  Thirdly, 


never  go  close  to  the  patient,  nor  take 
hold  of  the  hand,  nor  stand  the  wind- 
ward side  of  him.  Fourthly,  take 
the  following  draught  on  entering  the 
sick  chamber  or  a little  before : 

DRAUGHT  TO  PREVENT  CONTA- 
GION. 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  half  an  oz. 

Of  tincture  of  bark,  two  drachms; 

Mix 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Editor  of  ‘ The  Boston  Medical 
Intelligencer,’  upon  the  effects  of  bark 
in  preventing  contagion : — “ It  is  not 
many  years  since  we  were  placed  in 
midst  of  a highly  contagious  and 
fatal  epidemic.  We  then  took  con- 
stantly large  quantities  of  bark ; we 
mixed  it  with  our  tea  and  coffee 
morning  and  evening ; and  carried  a 
phial  of  the  tincture  in  our  pockets, 
to  take  as  we  entered  the  chambers 
of  the  sick.  It  was  to  this  precaution 
we  had  every  reason  to  attribute  our 
entire  escape  from  the  disease,  though 
we  were  daily  attending  great  num- 
bers, who  were  exceedingly  ill ; and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  not  only  the 
best  preventive,  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful practice  in  yellow-fever,  must 
be  that  which  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle.” 


A LETTER 

FROM  SIGNIOR  LEWIS  CORNARO,  TO 
THE  RIGHT  REV.  BARBARO,  PA- 
TRIARCH ELECT  OF  AQUIELIA. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  METHOD  OF  ENJOYING  A 
COMPLETE  HAPPINESS  IN  OLD  AGE. 

MY  LORD, 

T he  human  understanding  must  cer- 
tainly have  something  divine  in  its 
constitution  and  frame.  How  divine 
the  invention  of  conversing  with  an 
absent  friend,  by  the  help  of  writ- 
ing ! How  divinely  is  it  contrived  by 
nature,  that  men,  though  at  a great 
distance,  should  see  one  another  with 
the  intellectual  eye,  as  I now  see  your 
Lordship ! By  means  of  this  con- 
trivance, I shall  endeavour  to  entertain 
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you  with  matters  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment. It  is  true,  that  I shall  speak 
of  nothing  but  what  I have  already 
mentioned.  But  it  was  not.  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  to  which  I have 
now  attained  ; a thing  I cannot  help 
taking  notice  of,  because,  as  I ad- 
vance in  years,  the  sounder  and 
heartier  I grow,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  world.  I,  who  can  account  for 
it,  am  bound  to  show,  that  a man 
may  enjoy  a terrestrial  paradise  after 
eighty,  which  I enjoy ; but  it  is  not 
to  be  obtained  except  by  temperance 
and  sobriety,  virtues  so  acceptable  to 
the  Almighty,  enemies  to  sensuality, 
and  friends  to  reason. 

Now,  my  Lord,  to  begin,  I must 
tell  you,  that  within  these  few  days 
past,*  I have  been  visited  by  many 
of  the  learned  doctors  of  this  uni- 
versity,  as  well  physicians  as  philo- 
sophers, who  were  well  acquainted 
with  my  age,  my  life  and  manners ; 
knowing  how  stout,  hearty,  and  gay 
I was ; and  in  what  perfection  all  my 
senses  still  continued;  likewise  my 
memory,  spirits,  and  understanding; 
and  even  my  voice  and  teeth.  They 
knew  besides  that  I constantly  em- 
ployed eights  hours  every  day  in 
writing  treatises  with  my  own  hand, 
on  subjects  useful  to  mankind,  and 
spent  many  more  in  walking  and  sing- 
ing. O,  my  Lord,  how  melodious 
my  voice  is  grown ! were  you  to  hear 
me  chaunt  my  prayers,  and  that  to 
my  lyre,  after  the  example  of  David, 

I am  certain  it  would  give  you  great 
pleasure,  my  voice  is  so  musical. — 
Now,  when  they  told  me  that  they 
had  been  already  acquainted  with  ail 
these  particulars,  they  added,  that  it 
was  indeed  next  to  a miracle,  how 
I could  write  so  much,  and  upon  sub- 
jects that  required  both  judgment  and 
spirit.  And,  indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is 
incredible  what  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure I have  in  these  compositions. 
But  as  I write  to  be  useful,  your 
Lordship  may  easily  conceive  what 
pleasure  I enjoyed.  They  concluded 
by  telling  me,  that  I ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a person  advanced 
in  years,  since  all  my  occupations 
were  those  of  a young  man,  and  by 
no  means  like  those  of  other  aged 


persons,  who,  when  they  have  reached 
eighty,  are  reckoned  decrepit.  Such, 
moreover,  are  subject,  some  to  the 
gout,  some  to  sciatica,  and  some  to 
other  complaints,  to  be  relieved  from 
which  they  must  undergo  a number 
of  painful  operations,  as  cannot  but 
render  life  extremely  disagreeable. 
And  if  by  chance,  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  escape  a long  illness,  his  senses 
are  impaired,  and  he  cannot  see  or 
hear  so  well ; or  else  fails  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  corporeal  facul- 
ties ; he  cannot  walk,  or  his  hand 
shakes;  and  supposing  him  exempt 
from  these  bodily  infirmities,  his  me- 
mory, his  spirits,  or  his  understand- 
ing fail  him;  he  is  not  cheerful, 
pleasant,  and  happy  within  himself, 
as  I am. 

Besides  all  these  blessings,  I men- 
tioned another  which  I enjoyed ; and 
so  great  a blessing,  that  they  were  all 
amazed  at  it,  since  it  is  altogether 
beside  the  usual  course  of  nature. — 
This  blessing  is,  that  I should  pass 
fifty,  in  spite  of  a most  powerful  and 
mortal  enemy  I carry  about  me,  and 
which  I can  by  no  means  conquer, 
because  it  is  natural,  or  an  occult 
quality  implanted  in  my  body  by 
nature ; and  this  is,  that  every  year, 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
end  of  August,  I cannot  drink  any 
wine,  of  whatever  kind  or  country; 
for  besides  being  these  two  months 
quite  disgustful  to  my  palate,  it  dis- 
agrees with  my  stomach.  Thus  los-  | 
ing  my  milk,  (for  wine  is  iudeed  the 
milk  of  old  age,)  and  having  nothing 
to  drink,  for  no  change  of  prepara- 
tion of  waters  can  have  the  virtue  of 
wine,  nor  of  course  do  me  any  good : 
having  nothing,  I say,  to  drink,  and 
my  stomach  being  thereby  disordered, 

I can  eat  but  very  little;  and  this 
spare  diet,  with  the  want  of  wine, 
reduces  me,  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, extremely  low;  nor  is  the 
strongest  capon  broth  or  any  other 
remedy  of  service  to  me;  so  that  I 
am  ready,  through  mere  weakness, 
to  sink  into  the  grave.  Hence  they 
inferred,  that  were  not  the  new  wine 
(for  I always  take  care  to  have  some 
ready  by  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber) to  come  in  so  soon,  I should  be  a 
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dead  man.  But  what  surprized  them 
still  more  was,  that  this  new  wine 
should  have  power  sufficient  to  re- 
store me  in  two  or  three  days,  to 
that  degree  of  health  and  strength, 
of  which  the  old  wine  had  robbed 
me : a fact  they  themselves  had  been 
eye  witnesses  of  within  these  few 
days,  and  which  a man  must  see  to 
believe  it ; insomuch,  that  they  could 
not  help  crying  out;  ‘‘Many  of  us, 
who  are  physicians,  have  visited  him 
annually  for  several  years  past:  and 
ten  years  ago,  judged  it  impossible 
for  him  to  live  a year  or  two  longer, 
considering  what  a mortal  enemy  he 
carried  about  him,  and  his  advanced 
age ; yet  we  do  not  find  him  so  weak 
at  present  as  he  used  to  be.”  This 
singularity,  and  the  many  other  bless- 
ings they  see  me  enjoy,  obliged  them 
to  confess,  that  the  joining  of  such 
a number  of  favours  was,  with  re- 
gard to  me,  a special  grace  conferred 
on  me  at  my  birth  by  nature,  or 
by  the  stars ; and  to  prove  this  to  be 
a good  conclusion,  which  it  really 
is  not,  (because  not  grounded  on 
strong  and  sufficient  reasons,  but 
merely  on  their  own  opinions,)  they 
found  themselves  under  a necessity  to 
display  their  eloquence,  and  to  say  a 
great  many  fine  things.  Certain  it 
is,  my  Lord,  that  eloquence,  in  men 
of  bright  parts,  has  great  power ; so 
great,  as  to  induce  people  to  believe 
things  which  have  neither  actual  nor 
possible  existence.  I had,  however, 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  hear- 
ing them  ; for  it  must,  no  doubt,  be 
a high  entertainment  to  hear  such 
men  talk  in  that  manner. 

Another  satisfaction,  without  the 
least  mixture  of  alloy,  I at  the  same 
time  enjoyed,  was  to  think,  that  age 
and  experience  are  sufficient  to  make 
a man  learned,  who  without  them, 
would  know  nothing;  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising they  should,  since  length  of 
days  is  the  foundation  of  true  know- 
ledge. Accordingly,  it  was  by  means 
of  it  alone  I discovered  their  con- 
clusion to  be  false.  Thus  you  see, 
my  Lord,  how  apt  men  are  to  de- 
ceive themselves  in  their  judgment 
of  things,  when  such  judgment  is 
not  built  upon  a solid  foundation. 


And,  therefore,  to  undeceive  them 
and  set  them  right,  I made  answer, 
that  their  conclusion  was  false,  as  I 
should  actually  convince  them,  by 
proving  that  the  happiness  I enjoyed 
was  not  confined  to  me,  but  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  and  that  every 
man  might  equally  enjoy  it;  since  I 
was  but  a mere  mortal,  composed 
like  all  others,  of  the  four  elements ; 
and  endued,  besides  existence  and 
life,  with  sensible  and  intellectual 
faculties,  which  are  common  to  all 
men.  For  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  bestow  on  his  favourite 
creature,  man,  these  extraordinary 
blessings  and  favours  above  other 
animals,  which  enjoy  only  the  sen- 
sible perceptions,  in  order  that  such 
blessings  and  favours  may  be  the 
means  of  keeping  him  long  in  good 
health;  so  that  length  of  days  is  a 
universal  favour  granted  by  the  Deity, 
and  not  by  nature  and  the  stars. 

But  man  being  in  his  youthful  days 
more  of  the  sensual  than  of  the  ra- 
tional animal,  is  apt  to  yield  to  sen- 
sible impressions;  and  when  he  af- 
terwards arrives  at  the  age  of  forty  or 
fifty,  he  ought  to  consider,  that  he 
has  attained  the  noon  of  life,  by  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  a good  tone  of 
stomach ; natural  blessings,  which 
favoured  him  in  ascending  the  hill ; 
but  that  he  must  now  think  of  going 
down,  and  approaching  the  grave, 
with  a heavy  weight  of  years  on  his 
back ; and  that  old  age  is  the  reverse 
of  youth,  as  much  as  order  is  the  re- 
verse of  disorder.  Hence  it  is  requi- 
site he  should  alter  his  mode  of  life 
in  regard  to  the  articles  of  eating  and 
drinking,  on  which  health  and  longe- 
vity depend.  And  as  the  first  part 
of  his  life  was  sensual  and  irregular, 
the  second  should  be  the  reverse,  since 
nothing  can  subsist  without  order, 
especially  the  life  of  man : irregula- 
rity being,  without  all  doubt,  preju- 
dicial, and  regularity  advantageous  to 
the  human  species. 

Besides,  it  is  impossible  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  the  man,  who  is 
bent  on  indulging  his  palate  and  his 
appetite,  should  not  be  guilty  of  irre- 
gularity. Hence  it  was,  that  to 
avoid  this  vice,  as  soon  as  I found 
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myself  arrived  at  maturer  years,  I em- 
braced a regular  and  sober  life.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  I found  some 
difficulty  in  compassing  it,  but  in 
order  to  conquer  this  difficulty,  I be- 
seeched  the  Almighty  to  grant  me 
the  virtue  of  sobriety,  well  knowing 
that  he  would  graciously^  hear  my 
prayer.  Then  considering  that  when 
a man  is  about  to  undertake  any 
thing  of  importance,  which  he  knows 
he  can  compass,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  he  may  make  it  much  ea- 
sier to  himself  by  being  steady  in 
his  purpose:  I pursued  the  same 
course;  I endeavoured  gradually  to 
relinquish  a disorderly  life,  and  to 
suit  myself  insensibly  to  the  rules  of 
temperance;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass, 
that  a sober  and  regular  life  no  longer 
proved  uneasy  or  disagreeable;  though 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  my 
constitution,  I tied  myself  down  to 
such  strict  rules  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  what  I eat 
and  drink. 

Others  who  happen  to  be  blessed  with 
a stronger  temperament,  may  eat 
many  other  kinds  of  food,  and  in 
greater  quantity ; and  so  of  wines ; 
whereas,  though  their  lives  may  still 
be  sober,  they  will  not  be  so  con- 
fined as  mine,  but  much  more  free. 
Now  on  hearing  these  arguments,  and 
examining  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  founded,  they  all  agreed  that  I 
had  advanced  nothing  but  what  was 
true.  Indeed  the  youngest  of  them 
said,  that  though  he  could  not  but 
allow  the  favour  or  advantages,  I 
had  been  speaking  of,  to  be  common 
to  all  mankind,  yet  I enjoyed  the 
special  grace  of  being  able  to  relin- 
quish with  ease  one  kind  of  life,  and 
embrace  another;  a thing  which  he 
knew  by  experience  to  be  feasible; 
but  as  difficult  to  him,  as  it  had  proved 
easy  to  me. 

To  this  I replied,  that  partaking 
of  humanity  like  himself,  I likewise 
found  it  a difficult  task;  but  it  did 
not  become  a person  to  shrink  from 
a glorious  but  practicable  undertak- 
ing, on  account  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending it,  because  in  proportion  to 
these  difficulties,  is  the  honour  he 
acquires  by  it  in  the  eye  of  man,  and 


the  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our 
beneficent  Creator  is  desirous,  that  as 
he  originally  favoured  human  nature 
with  longevity,  we  should  all  enjoy 
the  full  advantage  of  his  intentions; 
knowing  that  when  a man  has  pass- 
ed the  age  of  eighty,  he  is  entirely 
exempt  from  the  bitter  fruits  of  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  and  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  reason.  Vice  and  immo- 
rality must  then  leave  him;  hence 
God  is  willing  he  should  live  to  a 
full  maturity  of  years;  and  has  or- 
dained, that  whoever  reaches  his  na- 
tural term  should  end  his  days  with- 
out sickness,  by  mere  dissolution,  the 
natural  way  of  quitting  this  mortal 
life  to  enter  upon  immortality,  as 
will  be  my  case.  For  I am  sure  to 
die  chanting  my  prayers;  nor  do  the 
dreadful  thoughts  of  death  give  me 
the  least  uneasiness,  though  consider- 
ing my  great  age,  it  cannot  be  far 
distant,  knowing  as  I do,  that  I was 
bom  to  die,  and  reflecting  that  such 
numbers  have  departed  this  life  with- 
out reaching  my  age. 

Nor  does  that  other  thought,  inse- 
parable from  the  former,  namely,  the 
fear  of  those  torments,  to  which 
wicked  men  are  hereafter  liable,  give 
me  any  uneasiness,  because  I am  a 
good  Christian,  and  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  I shall  be  saved  by  the 
virtue  of  the  most  sacred  blood  of 
Christ,  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to 
shed,  in  order  to  free  us  from  those 
torments.  How  beautiful  the  life  I 
lead ! how  happy  my  end ! To  this 
the  young  gentleman,  my  antagonist, 
had  nothing  to  reply,  but  that  he 
was  resolved  to  embrace  a sober  life, 
in  order  to  follow  my  example ; and 
that  he  had  taken  another  more  im- 
portant resolution,  which  was,  that 
as  he  had  been  always  very  desirous 
to  live  to  be  old,  so  he  was  now 
equally  impatient  to  reach  that  pe- 
riod, the  sooner  to  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  old  age. 

The  great  desire  I had,  my  Lord, 
to  converse  with  you  at  this  distance, 
has  forced  'me  to  be  prolix,  and  still 
obliges  me  to  proceed,  though  not 
much  further.  There  are  many  sen- 
sualists, my  Lord,  wrho  say  that  I 
have  thrown  awray  my  time  and  trou- 
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ble  in  writing  a Treatise  on  Tempe- 
rance, and  other  discourses  on  the 
same  subject,  to  induce  men  to  lead 
a regular  life;  alleging  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conform  to  it,  so  that  my 
treatise  must  answer  as  little  purpose 
as  that  of  Plato  on  Government,  who 
took  a great  deal  of  pains  to  recom- 
mend a thing  impracticable;  whence 
they  inferred,  that  as  his  treatise  was 
of  no  use,  mine  will  share  the  same 
fate.  Now  this  surprises  me  the 
more,  as  they  may  see  by  my  trea- 
tise, that  I had  led  a sober  life  for 
many  years  before  I had  composed 
it;  and  that  I should  never  have 
composed  it,  had  I not  previously 
been  convinced,  that  it  was  such  a 
life  as  man  might  lead;  and  being 
a virtuous  life,  would  be  of  great 
service  to  him;  so  that  I thought 
myself  under  an  obligation  to  repre- 
sent it  in  a true  light.  I have  the 
satisfaction  now  to  hear,  that  num- 
bers on  seeing  my  treatise  have  em- 
braced such  a life ; and  I have  read 
that  many  in  times  past,  have  actu- 
ally led  it;  so  that  the  objection 
Plato’s  Treatise  on  Government  is 
liable  to,  can  be  of  no  force  against 
mine.  But  such  sensualists,  enemies 
to  reason,  and  slaves  to  their  pas- 
sions, ought  to  think  themselves  well 
off,  if  whilst  they  study  to  indulge 
their  palates  and  their  appetites,  they 
do  not  contract  long  and  painful 
diseases,  and  are  not  many  of  them 
overtaken  by  an  untimely  death. 


TREATMENT  IN  CASES  OF 
POISON. 


BY  DR.  WEBSTER,  OF  PHILA 
DELPHIA. 


POISONING  BY  CANTHARIDES. 

Vomiting  should  be  excited  by  mild 
diluent  drinks,  as  sugar  and  water, 
barley  water,  linseed  tea,  &c.  or 
sweet  oil  may  be  taken.  For  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  the  usual  de- 
pletory measures  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  and  emollient  clysters  should  be 
freely  administered.  “ Camphor  dis- 
solved in  oil  may  be  rubbed  over  the 
belly  and  on  the  thighs.”  Should  it 


have  been  taken  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, it  may  be  detected  by  its  pecu- 
liar lustre  in  the  matters  discharged. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  our 
first  object  will  be  to  endeavour  to 
evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
for  this  purpose  we  must  resort  to  the 
employment  of  emetic.  Sulphate  of 
zinc  would  seem  the  most  proper,  but 
ipecacuanha,  and  tartarized  antimony 
have  been  highly  recommended. — 
Their  operation  should  be  aided  by  a 
very  free  use  of  large  quantities 
of  warm  beverages,  as  barley  water, 
mucilaginous  drinks,  &c. ; at  the 
same  time  that  the  fauces  are  to  be 
tickled  with  a feather.  “ A tobacco 
cataplasm  should  be  laid  over  the 
epigastrium.”  The  tepid  bath,  with 
emollient  injections,  must  also  be 
employed.  Should  these  means  not 
succeed,  we  must  endeavour  to  pump 
out  the  contents  of  the  stomach. — 
When  we  have  completely  evacuated 
the  stomach,  it  may  perhaps  be  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  alimentary  canal 
of  its  contents;  with  this  view  we 
should  administer  a brisk  cathartic. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  it  will  be  proper  to 
employ  fomentations,  and  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  by  cups  or  by 
leeches. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  when 
the  stomach  has  been  completely 
evacuated,  that  the  effects  of  the  poi- 
son do  not  disappear.  In  such  cases 
we  must  order  the  person  to  stir 
about.  Strong  coffee,  or  diluted  vi- 
negar, should  be  given  freely.  “ Cam- 
phor mixture  with  fether  may  be  ta- 
ken frequently,  and  if  insensibility  be 
considerable,  warmth,  friction,  and 
blisters  may  be  employed.”  Should 
inflammation  supervene,  we  must  re- 
cur to  bleeding,  purging,  fomenta- 
tions, and  lowest  possible  diet. 

NARCOTIC  POISONS. 

In  as  much  as  the  same  objects  are 
to  be  attained,  the  same  course  of 
treatment  is  to  be  pursued  in  this  as 
in  the  former  class.  Should  the  stu- 
por or  drowsiness  (peculiar  to  this 
class)  remain  the  same  after  these 
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means  have  been  employed,  topical 
bleeding  by  cups,  or  from  the  jugular 
vein,  should  be  tried,  aided  by  blis- 
ters to  the  head  and  extremities,  to. 
gether  with  warm  stimulating  fric- 
tions. What  we  before  said  of  the 
fewilla  cordifolia,  is  applicable  in 
this  place ; it  will  be  recollected  that 
it  must  be  in  “ as  recent  a state  as 
possible.” 

MERCURY. 

Called  to  a person  who  is  suspected 
to  have  taken  corrosive  sublimate,  we 
must  endeavour  to  promote  vomiting 
by  the  administration  of  very  large 
quantities  of  diluent  drinks,  as  fresh 
milk,  gum  arabic  water,  barley  water, 
gruel,  &c.  SinGe  the  experiments  of 
M.  Orfila,  the  antidotal  powders  of 
albumen  have  been  fully  established 
by  repeated  trials.  Consequently,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  give  the 
white  of  eggs  in  large  quantities, 
beaten  up  with  water.  Should  we 
fail  by  these  means,  and  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  require  it,  the  anti- 
phlogiston measures  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

ARSENIC. 

It  is  recommended  in  these  eases,  to 
endeavour  to  promote  vomiting  by 
the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  ipecacuanha,  assisted 
by  drinking  large  quantities  of  sweet- 
ened waters,  decoction  of  linseed, 
mallows,  and  other  emollient  drinks. 
Lime  water  with  sugar,  or  chalk  and 
water,  have  been  highly  recommend- 
ed to  be  drank  freely,  where  the  ar- 
senic has  been  taken  in  solution. — 
Mtlk,  according  to  Mr.  Navier,  has 
a peculiar  efficacy  in  dissolving  ar- 
senic. 

Numerous  articles  have  been  re- 
commended as  antidotes  to  arsenic; 
as  liver  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  vegeta- 
ble decoctions,  &c.  According  to 
Orfila,  however,  “ they  ought  not 
to  be  used,  because  they  are  not  only 
useless,  but  often  injurious.”  We 
are  not  to  neglect  the  general  treat- 
ment; for  this  purpose,  clysters,  bleed- 
ing local  and  general,  warm  fomen- 
tations, with  frequent  emollient  clys- 
ters, &c.  must  be  had  recourse  to. 


When  the  symptoms  have  subsided, 
the  patient  should  be  put  upon  a 
light  nutritive  diet,  as  chicken  broth, 
gruel,  &c.;  solid  food  must  not  be 
given. 

MINERAL  ACIDS. 

Large  quantities  of  dissolved  soap 
and  chalk  should  be  drank,  or  mix 
an  ounce  of  calcined  magnesia  with 
a quart  of  water,  of  which  give  a 
tumbler  full  every  few  minutes.  En- 
deavour to  promote  vomiting  by  tick- 
ling the  fauces.  If  oxalic  acid  has 
been  taken,  chalk  and  water  must  be 
given  in  preference. — When  the  poi- 
son is  evacuated,  give  diluent  drinks, 
as  gruel,  milk,  &c.  together  with  in- 
jections of  the  same.  Inflammatory 
symptoms  are  to  be  treated  on  general 
principles.  Water  alone  should  ne- 
ver be  given,  when  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  taken,  as  “ intense  heat  is 
generated  by  the  mixture.” 


CONCISE  AND  USEFUL  RE- 
MARKS ON  APOPLEXY. 


Cullen  defines  this  disease  to  be  a 
loss  of  the  whole  external  and  internal 
senses,  and  in  some  degree  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  while  respiration 
and  the  motion  of  the  heart  continue 
to  be  performed.  When  the  patient 
appears  to  his  friends  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  and  to  bid  fair  for  long  life, 
he  is  sometimes  struck  dead  instan- 
taneously, without  a sigh  or  a groan. 
Hence  the  disease  acquires  its  name. 

Apoplexy  attacks  both  sexes,  and 
sometimes  persons  in  youth  and  in 
middle  age;  but  most  commonly  it 
affects  those  advanced  in  life,  and 
especially  those  above  sixty  years  of 
age.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  per- 
sons who  have  large  heads  and  short 
necks,  especially  if  they  be  of  irritable 
habit,  are  more  predisposed  to  this 
disease  than  others.  It  attacks  per- 
sons who  are  corpulent,  lead  an  in- 
active life,  make  use  of  a full  diet, 
or  drink  to  excess.  Men  who  have 
long  laboured  under  a frequent  and 
copious  discharge  of  blood  from 
piles,  upon  either  the  suppression  or 
spontaneous  ('easing  of  that  discharge. 
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arc  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected 
with  apoplexy. 

It  is  most  common  in  cold  winters, 
or  warm  springs  succeding  to  cold 
winters.  The  attack  is  frequently  in- 
stantaneous; but  it  is  also  often  gra- 
dual. Carlisle,  in  his  “ Essay  on 
Old  Age,”  remarks  that  he  never  saw 
an  instance  of  apoplexy  until  many 
previous  intimations.  Sometimescon- 
fusion  of  ideas,  flushings  of  the  face, 
head-ache,  nausea,  drowsiness,  and 
starting  in  sleep,  are  observed  in  suc- 
cession. 

This  affection  is  on  its  accession 
generally  denoted  by  a bloated  tu- 
midity, suffusion,  deep  flushing  or 
lividity  of  the  countenance.  The  ex- 
pression is  changed  or  lost.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  is  at  first  un- 
altered, but  soon  becomes  hot  and 
feverish:  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are 
contracted : the  eyes  are  occasionally 
closed:  the  patient  often  lies  without 
apparent  motion.  Sometimes  there 
are  spasmodic  or  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  face,  or  of  some  part 
of  the  body  or  limbs ; sometimes  one 
side  of  the  face  or  body  is  convulsed 
while  the  other  is  in  a state  of  pa- 
ralysis. In  general,  the  limbs  are  sen- 
sible to  the  stimulus  of  pricking  or 
pinching;  unless  there  be  a complete 
paralysis,  the  most  profound  apoplectic 
generally  starts  when  pricked  by  the 
lancet  in  bleeding;  and  Cheyne  ob- 
serves, he  thinks  he  has  seen  a patient 
in  apoplexy  start  when  a door  was 
shut  with  noise.  Respiration  be- 
comes slow  and  irregular,  sometimes 
convulsive,  and  lastly,  interrupted; 
this  last  state  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion is  considered  by  Cheyne  as  the 
most  dangerous  symptom. 

The  patient  is  no  sooner  seized, 
than  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  full. 
When  slow’  it  is  generally  unequal. 
The  heat  of  the  body  is  much  in- 
creased, and  a profuse  perspiration 
Ivas  been  forced  from  its  whole  surface. 
Sometimes,  after  the  attack,  the  coun- 
tenance becomes  less  flushed,  paler, 
fallen,  without  expression,  and  dis- 
torted ; and  the  appearance  of  coma 
is  still  more  remarkable  than  before. 
The  pupils  are  much,  perhaps  un- 
equally, dilated,  and  the  eye  bwomes 


dull,  opaque,  and  flaccid.  The  state  of 
paralysis  and  insensibility  to  external 
stimuli  is  increased.  The  cheeks, 
nose,  and  extremities,  become  coki; 
and  there  is  frequently  a cold  clammy 
perspiration.  The  respiration  now 
becomes  slower  and  much  more  ir- 
regular; the  pulse  more  frequent  and 
feeble,  but  is  still  unequal  and  ir- 
regular. The  foeces  and  urine  are 
often  passed  at  this  period  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily.  During 
the  whole  progress  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  the  patient  does  not  usually 
swallow  a morsel,  nor  even  a drop 
of  any  kind  of  liquid ; but  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  a palateable 
draught  will  be  swallowed  and  a 
nauseous  one  rejected. 

As  death  approaches,  the  organs  of 
sense  entirely  lose  their  faculty  of  re- 
ceiving impressions ; no  kind  of  ex- 
citation affects  the  patient,  and  con- 
vulsions close  the  scene. 

The  immediate  cause  of  apoplexy 
is  most  generally  a compression  on 
the  brain,  produced  either  by  external 
violence,  tumours,  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
distending  them  to  such  a degree  as 
to  produce  compression,  or  by  an 
effusion  of  blood  from  the  red  vessel, 
which  is  accumulated  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  occasion  compression.— 
Dr.  Cullen  supposes  the  proximate 
cause  to  be  whatever  interrupts  the 
motion  of  the  nervous  power  from  the 
brain  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, or  destroys  the  mobility  of  that 
power.  Hall  considers  the  principal 
cause  of  apoplexy  to  be  hereditary 
disposition,  the  sanguineous  or  phleg- 
matic temperament,  shortness  of  sta- 
ture, corpulency  or  debility,  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  sorrow,  intem- 
perance and  gluttony,  indolence,  and 
old  age. 

Apoplexy  may  be  distinguished 
from  palsy  by  the  suspension  of  the 
whole  of  the  powers  of  sense  and 
voluntary  motion.  It  is  chiefly  by 
the  continuation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  lungs,  that  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  fainting.  It 
differs  from  natural  sleep  by  coming 
on  suddenly,  and  by  the  difficulty 
or  impossibility  of  rousing  the  patient. 
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Drunkenness  exhibits  phenomena  so 
similar  to  those  of  this  disease,  that 
they  have  sometimes  misled  phy- 
sicians of  experience,  when  called  to 
persons  of  whom  no  account  could 
b\ . given.  Where  the  breath  is  tainted 
wiih  the  liquor  taken,  the  cause  is 
sufficiently  apparent;  but  in  other 
cases,  as  ebriety  from  strong  beer,  &c. 
the  breath  does  not  afford  this  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  The  patient  in 
apoplexy  cannot  be  roused  by  shout- 
ing in  his  ear,  nor  by  shaking  and 
pinching  him.  His  respiration  is  slow, 
labouring,  and  irregular,  his  pupils 
contracted,  and  his  breath  not  tainted 
with  the  smell  of  liquor:  yet  is  the 
extreme  insensibility  from  intoxication 
sometimes  distinguished  with  diffi- 
culty from  that  which  constitutes 
apoplexy. 

Appearances  like  those  of  apoplexy 
have  been  brought  on  by  overloading 
the  stomach  with  food  difficult  to 
digest.  In  this  case  the  patient  often 
exhibits  signs  of  oppression  or  un- 
easiness of  his  stomach,  and  the  pulse 
is  not  so  slow  and  full  as  in  apoplexy. 

A very  slow  or  a very  frequent 
pulse  is  unfavourable,  and  Cheyne 
remarks,  he  never  feels  an  irregular 
and  unequal  pulse  without  the  utmost 
dread,  and  that  we  may  consider  the 
patient  as  lost,  when  the  pulse  has 
become  quick  and  thready.  The 
greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
when  the  patient  is  seized  with  con- 
vulsions. When  the  patient  has  lost 
the  power  of  deglutition,  it  denotes 
a violent  disease.  A very  unfavour- 
able opinion  is  also  drawn  from  the 
patient’s  often  putting  his  hand  to  his 
head.  Certainly,  (says  Cheyne,) 

1 have  not  known  a patient  recover, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
complained  of  a sudden  pain  in  his 
head.”  Finally,  when  there  is  a cold 
clammy  perspiration,  the  face  hav- 
ing a cadaverous  appearance,  the  eyes 
flaccid  and  dull,  there  is  scarcely  any 
hope  of  recovery. 

The  more  favourable  symptoms  are 
a return  of  sensibility,  or  of  any  usual 
evacuation  when  that  has  ceased;  to- 
gether with  a gentle  and  equable  per- 
spiration, and  copious  discharges  of 
urine  containing  a sediment.  Spon- 


taneous evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
and  violent  spontaneous  vomiting, 
have  brought  on  a favourable  crisis 
of  the  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

The  cure  divides  itself  into  two  parts . 
the  first  is  to  relieve  the  patient  during 
the  fit:  the  second,  to  prevent  its 
return.  To  answer  the  first  indica- 
tions, we  resort  to — 

1.  Blood-letting. 

2.  Emetics  and  purges. 

3.  External  applications. 

OF  BLOOD-LETTING. 

1 . This  is  not  only  the  most  effectual 
remedy  in  apoplexy,  but  is  much 
more  effectual  than  all  the  others  in 
use.  When  a patient  labours  under 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  he  ought  imme- 
diately to  have  a large  quantity  or 
blood  drawn  from  him.  If  the  first 
has  not  been  of  service,  a second  and 
third  bleeding  should  be  practised. 
Cheyne  observes  that  from  six  to  eight 
pounds  of  blood  were  taken  from  a 
person  by  no  means  robust,  before  the 
disease,  which  ended  favourably,  be- 
gan to  yield.  He  also  tells  us  of  a per- 
son, who,  while  under  every  symptom 
of  impending  apoplexy,  was  twice 
relieved  by  haemorrhage  from  the  nose 
to  the  amount  of  several  quarts. — 
Blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  the  jugular  vein,  or  a 
large  vein  in  the  arm.  Blood-letting 
from  the  lower  extremities,  as  it  makes 
less  impression  on  the  circulation,  is 
only  to  be  recommended  when  blood 
cannot  be  procured  from  the  neck 
or  arm.  The  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  drawn  must  depend  upon  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack,  the  appearances 
of  the  blood  drawn,  and  otheir  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  pulse  and 
breathing  become  more  natural  after 
blood-letting,  we  are  taught  to  hope 
for  a speedy  crisis  of  the  disease. 

OF  EMETICS  AND  PURGES. 

2.  Emetics  are  made  use  of  by  some 
physicians.  Sydenham  recommended 
their  use  in  apoplexy;  but  it  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  they  are  at 
best  a doubtful  remedy,  and  should 
never  be  ordered  but  in  cases  where 
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apoplexy  is  only  threatened  from  sur- 
feit; and  in  those  cases  the  mildest 
means  of  inducing;  vomiting  should 
be  made  use  of.  These  are,  a weak 
infusion  of  camomile,  tepid  water,  or 
tickling  the  fauces  with  a feather.  In 
a confirmed  apoplexy,  even  these  me- 
thods cannot  be  employed  with  safe- 
ty. Even  in  cases  where  an  eme- 
tic is  indicated,  probably  relief  would 
be  afforded,  and  with  less  danger,  by 
purges  and  enemas.  Cheyne  advises 
that  an  enema  of  salt  and  water  or 
of  soap,  be  immediately  injected  in 
an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Purges  are  of  the  greatest  service 
in  this"  disease,  and  they  should  be  of 
a powerful  kind.  Great  relief  is  ge- 
nerally afforded  the  head  by  the 
operation  of  active  cathartics.  These 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  until 
the  intestinal  canal  is  entirely  eva- 
cuated. Calomel  is  the  most  suita- 
ble medicine.  It  should  be  given 
to  the  patient  as  soon  as  he  can  be 
made  to  swallow,  and  ought  to  be 
followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna  and 
some  of  the  neutral  salts. 

EXTERNAL  APPLICATIONS. 

3.  Blistering  has  been  recommended 
by  most  authors  who  have  written 
upon  apoplexy ; but  by  Cheyne  it  is 
considered  a remedy  inferior  to  cold 
applications.  He  remarks  that  he 
never  saw  a patient  relieved  by  blis- 
tering. He  recommends  the  blister 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  rather  than 
the  head,  and  to  shave  the  head  and 
expose  it  to  a current  of  cool  air,  at 
the  same  time  applying  warmth  to 
the  extremities.  In  some  violent 
cases,  cataplasms  of  mustard  and  other 
stimulating  substances,  applied  to  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  have  been  found  useful. 

CAUTIONS  AGAINST  APOPLEXY. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  method 
of  preventing  the  fits.  Persons  pre- 
disposed to  this  disease  from  plethora, 
should  observe  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  abstaining  from  all  high- 
seasoned  food  and  from  meat  suppers. 
Violent  exertion  of  every  kind  should 
be  avoided : riding  or  walking  is  the 
best  exercise : sudden  passions  of  the 


mind  are  to  be  avoided.  Nothing 
tight  should  be  worn  about  the  neck, 
and  when  in  bed  the  head  ought  to 
be  supported  at  a proper  height. — 
Cold  and  wet  feet  and  all  the  occa- 
sional causes,  are  to  be  avoided.  Per- 
sons pre-disposed  to  apoplexy,  should 
be  careful  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
by  some  gentle  laxatives  taken  occa- 
sionally. Issues  and  setons  have  been 
found  useful  when  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  If  the  precursory 
symptoms  should  occur,  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  to  obviate  them  have 
been  used,  the  person  should  lose 
blood,  take  a purge,  and  confine  him- 
self to  a vegetable  diet,  or  avoid  solid 
food  and  take  liquid  nourishment. 


CAUTION  IN  USING  THE 
WARM  BATH. 


There  are  many  families  who  have 
not  a thermometer  to  regulate  the 
heat  of  a warm  bath,  and  in  conse- 
quence, not  being  able  to  find  a sub- 
stitute, have  suffered  much  by  using 
it  above  the  proper  temperature. — 
The  precautions  then  to  be  taken 
where  there  is  no  thermometer  is  to 
try  the  heat  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  dipping  the  whole  of  the 
arm  into  the  water,  and  if  no  more 
than  an  agreeable  heat  be  felt,  having 
retained  the  arm  in  it  a short  time, 
the  bath  may  then  be  safely  used. 
The  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  try  the 
heat  of  it ; for  the  skin  thereon  being 
much  thicker  than  that  of  the  arm, 
the  sensation  of  heat  cannot  be  so 
plainly  felt.  The  danger  of  putting 
a weakly  person  into  a bath  over- 
heated are  very  great,  and  therefore 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  taken 
upon  this  point. 


DISEASES 

FROM  OVER -EATING. 


These  are  very  common,  much  more 
so  than  people  think,  and  the  habits 
which  in  general  give  rise  to  them 
originate  in  infancy. 

The  diseases  arising  from  over-dis- 
tending the  stomach  are  two  * the  first 
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is  a consequence  of  temporary  satiety, 
and  is  easily  removed  by  emetics 
and  purgative  medicines ; but  which 
if  not  alleviated  in  due  time,  fre- 
quently produces  stupor  and  apo- 
plexy : the  second  proceeds  from 
accustomed  abstinence,  from  exer- 
cise, accompanied  with  an  habitual 
mode  of  inclining  the  body  forwards, 
as  observable  in  the  occupations  of 
shoemakers,  tailors,  clerks,  oraccompt- 
ants,  as  well  as  those  of  literary  habits 
in  general. 

Women,  some  years  ago,  from  the 
pressure  of  their  stays,  were  frequent 
sufferers;  the  fashion,  however,  of 
the  present  day  is  not  so  inconveni- 
ent, though  it  still  occasionally  hap- 
pens with  those  who  sit  long  stoop- 
ing to  needle-work.  By  this  pro- 
clination  or  forward-bent  position  of 
the  body,  the  contents  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  are,  for  many  hours 
in  the  day,  unduly  compressed  toge- 
ther ; the  margin  of  the  ribs  is  forced 
upwards,  so  as  to  drive  the  stomach 
against  the  diaphragm,  and  to  im- 
pede the  passage  into  the  stomach ; 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  adjoining 
organs,  the  blood-vessels  and  excre- 
tory ducts  (outlets)  partake  of  the 
general  injury  from  the  compression, 
and  thereby  concur  to  bring  on  af- 
fections of  the  lungs,  or  permanent 
disease  in  the  large  vessels  near  the 
heart,  as  well  as  more  extensive  and 
deeply-seated  mischief  in  the  sto- 
mach, which,  independently,  sym- 
pathizes with  every  part  of  the  animal 
machine. 

We  would  recommend  those  who 
sit  much  at  the  desk,  to  abolish  the 
custom  of  using  low  desks,  and  write 
at  those  which  are  up  to  their  breast, 
so  as  to  prevent  stooping. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE  IN  THE 
STOMACH. 

The  symptoms  which  more  particu- 
larly indicate  disease  of  the  stomach 
from  the  preceding  causes,  are  a 
nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth,  with 
furred  tongue;  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach, 
frequent  sickness  and  vomiting,  and 
sense  of  weight  and  pain,  increased 
on  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 


and  costiveness.  From  the  want  of 
free  passage  through  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  it  becomes  loaded 
with  viscous  matter,  the  countenance 
becomes  pale,  wan,  and  sallow ; 
blackness  very  shortly  shews  itself 
under  the  eyelids;  a jaundiced  tint 
frequently  appears,  from  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  secretion  or  passage 
of  the  bile,  with  the  occurrence  of 
all  the  other  common  symptoms  of 
indigestion. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
STOMACH  FROM  THE  PRECEDING 
CAUSES. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  to 
obviate  disease  of  the  stomach,  ori- 
ginating in  a constant  proclination 
of  the  body  is,  where  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  patient  will  admit  of  it, 
and  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
disease,  to  discontinue  the  practice. 
From  the  force  of  habit,  as  well  as 
individual  avocations,  directions  are 
seldom  sufficiently  or  conveniently 
attended  to.  Where  the  cause  has 
been  of  long  standing,  or  where 
there  may  have  existed  frequent  re- 
petitions of  the  attack,  and  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  other  viscera,  become 
wholly  or  partially  affected,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  adapted  to  the  state  of 
those  parts.  Daily  exercise  on  horse- 
back will  do  much  good ; and  ma  ly 
a worthy  tradesman,  from  having 
entered  into  some  corps  of  volunteers, 
has  learnt  to  carry  his  person  better, 
and  been  afterwards  free  from  tins 
complaint ; whilst,  before  he  had  the 
drill-serjeant’s  assistance,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  stand  erect  at  any 
time. 

That  state  of  stomach,  which,  from 
being  over-filled,  brings  on  apoplec- 
tic symptoms,  is  one  which  requires 
the  instantaneous  exhibition  of  the 
most  active  emetics;  for  this  purpose, 
that  most  usually  resorted  to,  is  a 
strong  solution  of  vitriolated  zinc 
(white  lead  20  grains ; water  2 ounces.) 
This  is  esteemed,  in  these  cases,  (or, 
indeed,  where  poison  has  been  swal- 
lowed,) preferable  to  any  of  the  pre- 
parations of  antimony ; in  consequence 
of  the  latter,  even  in  very  large  doses, 
in  torpid  states  of  the  stomach,  pro- 
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ducing  no  emetic  effect  at  all,  (a 
state,  in  fact,  which  is  the  most 
alarming  symptom ;)  though  the  pa- 
tient may  be  thrown  by  it  into  a 
violent  debilitating  perspiration;  and 
the  opportunity  of  relieving  his  sto- 
mach, and  of  saving  his  life,  may  be 
lost  for  ever. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  relieved 
by  the  timely  administration  of  the 
above  emetic,  and  the  efforts  to  vomit 
have  subsided,  a large  dose  of  some 
purgative  medicine  should  be  given; 
(i.  e.  calomel,  five  grains,  jalap  a scru- 
ple.) The  exhaustion  of  the  power 
of  the  stomach,  in  its  turn,  should 
afterwards  be  attempted  to  be  reco- 
vered, by  a regimen  of  warm  and 
acrid  stimulants,  such  as  mustard, 
horse-radish,  garlic,  and  onions; — 
with  the  occasional  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills : — 

Take  socotrine  aloes,  gum  assafoetida, 
of  each,  one  scruple, 

Calomel,  ten  grains, 

Oil  of  mint,  five  drops, 

Spanish  soap  enough  to  fonn  the 
whole  into  a mass. 

Of  which  make  fifteen  pills ; take  two 
or  three  for  a dose:  also  bitter  infu- 
sions, particularly  the  decoction  of 
bark,  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 


SWOONINGS  AND  FAINTINGS. 


There  are  many  degrees  of  swoon- 
ing, or  fainting  away;  the  slightest 
is  that  in  which  the  patient  constantly 
perceives  and  understands,  yet  without 
the  power  of  speaking.  This  is  called 
a fainting,  winch  happens  very  often 
to  vapourish  persons,  and  without 
any  remarkable  alteration  of  the 
pulse. 

If  the  patient  entirely  lose  the  sensa- 
tion of  feeling  and  understanding,  with 
a very  considerable  sinking  of  the 
pulse,  this  is  called  a syncope,  and 
is  the  second  degree  of  swooning. 

But  if  this  syncope  is  so  violent 
that  the  pulse  seems  wholly  extin- 
guished; without  any  disceraable 
breathing;  with  a manifest  coldness 
of  the  whole  body ; and  a wanly  livid 


countenance,  it  constitutes  a third  and 
last  degree,  which  is  the  true  image  of 
death,  that  in  effect  sometimes  attends 
it,  and  it  is  called  an  aphixy, 
which  may  signify  a total  resolution. 

Swoonings  result  from  many  dif- 
ferent causes,  of  which  we  shall  only 
enumerate  the  principal ; and  these 
are, 

1 . Too  large  a quantity  of  blood. 

2.  A defect  or  insufficient  propor- 
tion of  it,  and  a general  weakness. 

3.  A load  at  and  violent  disorders 
of  the  stomach. 

4.  Nervous  maladies. 

5.  The  passions, 

G.  Some  kinds  of  diseases, 

OF  SWOONINGS  OCCASIONED  BY 
EXCESS  OF  BLOOD. 

An  excessive  quantity  of  blood  is  fre- 
quently a cause  of  swooning;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  is  owing  to 
this  cause  when  it  attacks  sanguine, 
hearty,  and  robust  persons;  and  more 
especially  when  it  attacks  them  after 
being  combined  with  any  additional 
or  supervening  cause,  that  suddenly 
increased  the  motion  of  the  blood; 
such  as  heating  meats  or  drinks,  wine, 
spirituous  liquors;  smaller  drinks,  if 
taken  very  hot  and  plentifully,  such 
as  coffee,  Indian  tea,  balm  tea,  and 
the  like;  a long  exposure  to  the  hot 
sun,  or  being  detained  in  a very  hot 
place;  much  and  violent  exercise; 
over  intense  and  assiduous  study  or 
application,  or  some  excessive  pas- 
sion. 

In  such  cases,  1st  the  patient  should 
be  made  to  smell  to,  or  even  to  snuff 
up  some  vinegar;  and  his  forehead,  his 
temples,  and  his  wrists  should  be 
bathed  with  it;  adding  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  warm  water  if  at  hand.  Bath- 
ing them  with  distilled  or  spirituous 
liquids  would  be  prejudicial  in  this 
kind  of  swooning. 

2.  The  patient  should  be  made,  if 
possible,  to  swallow  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water. 

3.  If  the  fainting  prove  obstinate, 
that  is,  if  it  continue  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  degenerate  into 
a syncope,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
understanding,  he  must  be  bled  in 
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the  arm,  which  will  quickly  revive 
him. 

4.  After  the  bleeding,  the  injection 
of  a clyster  will  be  highly  proper; 
and  then  the  patient  should  be  kept 
still  and  calm,  only  letting  him  drink 
every  half  hour  some  cups  of  elder- 
flower  tea  or  common  tea,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  sugar. 

When  swoonings  which  result  from 
this  cause  occur  frequently  in  'the 
same  person,  he  should,  in  order  to 
escape  them,  pursue  the  directions  to 
persons  who  superabound  with  blood ; 
to  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

The  very  same  cause  or  causes 
which  occasion  these  swoonings,  also 
frequently  produce  violent  palpita- 
tions, under  the  same  circumstances; 
the  palpitation  often  preceding  or 
following  the  swooning. 

OF  SWOONINGS  OCCASIONED  BY 
WEAKNESS. 

If  too  great  a quantity  of  blood,  which 
may  be  considered  as  some  excess  of 
health,  be  sometimess  the  cause  of 
swooning,  this  last  is  oftener  the  effect 
of  a very  contrary  cause,  that  is,  of  a 
want  of  blood,  or  an  exhaustion  of 
too  much. 

This  sort  of  swooning  happens  after 
great  haemorrhages,  or  discharges  of 
blood;  after  sudden  or  excessive  eva- 
cuations, such  as  one  of  some  hours 
continuance  in  a cholera-morbus;  or 
such  as  are  more  slow,  but  of  longer 
duration,  as  for  instance,  after  an  in- 
veterate diarrhoea,  or  purging;  excessive 
perspirations;  a flood  of  urine;  such 
excesses  as  tend  to  exhaust  nature; 
obstinate  wakefulness;  a long  inappe- 
tency, which  by  depriving  the  body 
of  its  necessary  sustenance,  is  attended 
with  the  same  consequence  as  profuse 
evacuations. 

These  different  causes  of  swooning 
should  be  opposed  by  the  means  ana 
remedies  adapted  to  each  of  them. — 
A detail  of  all  these  would  be  im- 
proper here;  but  the  assistances  that 
are  necessary  at  the  time  of  swooning 
are  nearly  the  same  for  all  cases  of 
this  class;  excepting  for  that  attending 
a great  loss  of  blood. 

L The  patients  should  be  iaid 


down  on  a bed,  and  being  covered* 
should  have  their  legs  and  thighs, 
their  arms,  and  their  whole  bodies, 
rubbed  strongly  with  hot  flannels;  and 
no  ligature  should  remain  on  any 
part  of  them. 

2.  They  should  have  very  pungent 
things  to  smell  or  snuff  up,  such  as 
the  carmelite  water,  Hungary  water, 
smelling  salts,  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac, 
strong  smelling  herbs,  such  as  rue, 
sage,  rosemary,  mint,  wormwood,  and 
the  like. 

3.  These  should  be  conveyed  into 
their  mouths,  and  they  should  be 
forced,  if  possible,  to  swallow  some 
drops  of  hot  wine  or  of  brandy,  or 
of  some  other  potable  liquor,  mixed 
with  a little  water;  while  some  hot 
wine  mixed  with  sugar  and  cinnamon, 
which  makes  one  of  the  best  cordials, 
is  getting  ready. 

4.  A compress  of  flannel,  or  of 
some  other  woollen  stuff,  dipped  in 
hot  wine,  in  which  some  aromatic 
herb  has  been  steeped,  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

5.  If  the  swooning  seem  likely  to 
continue,  the  patient  must  be  put  into 
a well  heated  bed,  which  has  before 
been  perfumed  with  burning  sugar 
and  cinnamon;  the  frictions  of  the 
whole  body  with  hot  flannels  being 
still  continued. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swal- 
low, he  should  take  some  soup  or 
broth,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; or 
a little  bread  or  biscuit  soaked  in 
the  hot  spiced  wine. 

7.  During  the  whole  time  that  all 
other  precautions  are  take,n  to  oppose 
the  cause  of  the  swooning,  care  must 
be  had  for  some  days  to  prevent  any 
deliquium  or  fainting,  by  giving  them 
often,  and  but  little  at  a time,  some 
light  yet  strengthening  nourishment, 
such  as  panada  made  with  soup  in- 
stead of  water,  new-laid  eggs  very 
lightly  poached,  light  roast  meats  with 
sweet  sauce,  chocolate,  soups  of  the 
most  nourishing  meats,  jellies,  milk,  &c. 

Those  swoonings  which  are  the 
effect  of  bleeding,  or  of  the  violent 
operation  of  some  purge,  are  to  be 
ranged  in  this  class. 

Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing, are  generally  very  moderate,  com- 
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monly  terminating  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed;  and 
persons  subject  to  this  kind  should  be 
bled  lying  down  in  order  to  prevent 
it.  But  should  the  fainting  continue 
longer  than  usual,  some  vinegar 
smelled  to,  and  a little  swallowed 
with  some  water,  is  a very  good  re- 
medy. 

We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  faint- 
ings  occasioned  by  uneasiness  at  the 
stomach,  nervous  swoonings,  and 
swoonings  from  passion. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CAU- 
SES WHICH  AGGRAVATE 
THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE. 


That  bad  regimen  and  habits  aris- 
ing from  popular  prejudices, are  of  the 
reatest  injury  to  those  labouring  un- 
er  active  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  to  remedy  so  great  an 
evil,  we  shall  make  a few  observa- 
tions, conceiving  it  to  be  a subject 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic— far  more  so  than  the  application 
of  medicine  in  disease. 

There  is  a prevailing  prejudice 
among  them,  which  is  every  year  at- 
tended with  the  deaths  of  some  hun- 
dreds; and  it  is  this — that  all  disor- 
ders are  cured  by  sweat;  and  that 
to  procure  sweat,  they  must  take 
abundance  of  hot  and  heating  things, 
and  keep  themselves  very  hot.  This 
is  a mistake  in  both  respects,  very 
fatal  to  the  population  of  the  state ; 
and  it  cannot  be  too  widely  incul- 
cated, that  by  thus  endeavouring  to 
force  sweating  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a disease,  they  are,  with 
great  probability,  taking  pains  to  kill 
themselves.  We  have  seen  some  cases 
in  which  the  continual  care  to  pro- 
voke this  sweating,  has  as  manifestly 
killed  the  patient,  as  if  a ball  had 
been  shot  through  his  brains ; as  such 
a precipitate  and  untimely  discharge 
carries  off  the  thinner  part  of  the 
blood,  leaving  the  mass  more  dry, 
more  viscid  and  inflamed. 

But  supposing  it  were  as  certain  as 
it  is  erroneous,  that  sweating  were 
beneficial  at  the  commencement  of 


diseases,  the  means  which  they  use 
to  excite  it  would  not  prove  the  less 
fatal.  The  first  endeavour  is,  to  stifle 
the  patient  with  the  heat  of  a close 
apartment  and  a load  of  covering. 
Extraordinary  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent a breath  of  fresh  air  from  getting 
into  the  room ; from  which  circum- 
stance, the  air  already  in  it  is  spee- 
dily and  extremely  corrupted ; and 
such  a degree  of  heat  is  procured  by 
the  weight  of  the  patient’s  bed-clothes, 
that  these  two  causes  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  excite  a most  ardent  fever, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  breast, 
even  in  a healthy  man.  More  than 
once  have  we  found  ourselves  seized 
with  a difficulty  of  breathing  on  en- 
tering such  chambers,  from  which  we 
have  been  immediately  relieved,  on 
obliging  them  to  open  all  the  win- 
dows. Persons  of  education  must 
find  a pleasure,  we  conceive,  in  mak- 
ing people  understand  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  are  so  frequent,  that  the 
air  being  more  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  us,  if  possible,  than  water  is 
to  a fish,  our  health  must  immedi- 
ately suffer,  whenever  that  ceases  to 
be  pure ; and  assuring  them  also,  that 
nothing  corrupts  it  sooner  than  those 
vapours  which  continually  steam  from 
the  bodies  of  many  persons  inclosed 
within  a little  chamber,  from  which 
the  air  is  excluded.  The  absurdity 
of  such  conduct  is  a self-evident  cer- 
tainty; let  in  a little  fresh  air  on 
these  miserable  patients,  and  lessen 
the  oppressive  burthen  of  their  co- 
verings, and  you  generally  see  upon 
the  spot  their  fever  and  oppression, 
their  anguish  and  raving,  to  abate. 

The  second  method  taken  to  raise 
a sweat  in  these  patients,  is,  to  give 
them  nothing  but  hot  things,  espe- 
cially Venice  treacle,  cordials,  wines, 
&c.  besides  saffron,  which  is  still 
more  pernicious.  In  all  feverish  dis- 
orders we  should  gently  cool  and  keep 
the  bowels  moderately  open ; but  the 
medicines  just  mentioned  heat  and 
bind,  and  hence  we  may  judge  of 
their  inevitable  consequences.  A 
healthy  person  would  certainly  be  seiz- 
ed with  an  inflammatory  fever,  on 
taking  the  same  quantity  of  wine,  or 
of  Venice  treacle,  which  the  peasant 
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takes  now  arul  then,  when  he  is  at- 
tacked by  one  of  these  disorders. — 
How  then  should  a sick  person  escape 
dying  by  them  ? Die  indeed  he  ge- 
nerally does,  and  sometimes  with  as- 
tonishing speed. 

We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that 
diseases  are  often  carried  off  by  per- 
spiration, and  that  we  ought,  to  be 
guided  by  experience.  To  this  we 
answer,  it  is  very  true  that  perspiring 
cures  some  particular  disorders  at  tlie;r 
very  onset;  for  instance,  those  stitches 
that  are  called  spurious  or  false  pleu- 
risies, some  rheumatic  pains,  and  some 
colds.  But  this  only  happens  when 
the  disorders  depend  solely  and  simply 
on  stopped  or  abated  perspiration,  to 
which  such  pain  instantly  succeeds; 
where  immediately,  before  the  fever 
has  thickened  the  blood  and  inflamed 
the  vessels,  some  warm  drinks  are 
given,  whicli  by  restoring  transpira- 
tion, remove  the  very  cause  of  the 
disorder.  Nevertheless,  even  in  such 
a case,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  raise  too  violent  a commotion  in 
the  blood,  which  would  rather  re- 
strain than  promote  perspiration;  io 
effect  which,  hot  whey  and  nitre  are 
preferable  to  any  thing  else.  Per- 
spiring is  also  of  service  in  diseases, 
when  their  causes  are  extinguished  as 
it  were  by  plentiful  dilution : then  in- 
deed it  relieves  by  drawing  off  with 
itself  some  part  of  the  distempered 
humours;  which  being  affected,  their 
grosser  parts  have  passed  off  by  stool 
and  urine : besides  which,  the  perspi- 
ration has.  also  served  to  carry  ofl’ 
that  extraordinary  quantity  of  water 
we  were  obliged  to  convey  into  the 
blood,  and  which  was  become  su- 
perfluous there.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  at  such  a juncture,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  indeed  not 
to  check  the  perspiration,  whether  by 
choice  or  for  want  of  care.  There 
might  often  be  as  much  danger  in 
doing  tills,  as  there  would  have  been 
in  endeavouring  to  force  a perspiration 
immediately  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
disorder;  since  tlie  arresting  of  this 
discharge,  under  the  preceding  cir- 
cumstances, might  frequently  occasion 
a more  dangerous  distemper,  by  re- 
pelling the  humours  on  some  inward 


vital  part.  As  much  care  therefore 
should  be  taken  not  to  check  impru- 
dently that  evacuation  by  the  skin, 
which  naturally  occurs  towards  the 
conclusion  of  diseases,  as  not  to  force 
it  at  their  beginning ; the  former  being 
almost  constantly  beneficial,  and  the 
latter  as  constantly  pernicious.  Be- 
sides, were  it  even  necessary,  it  might 
be  very  dangerous  to  force  it  violently ; 
since  by  heating  the  patient  greatly, 
a vehement  fever  is  excited;  they  be- 
come scorched  up  in  a manner,  and 
the  skin  proves  extremely  dry.  In 
short,  warm  whey  and  nitre  is  the 
best  of  sudorifics. 

If  the  sick  be  sweated  very  plen- 
tifully for  a day  or  two,  which  may 
make  them  easier  for  some  hours, 
these  perspirations  soon  terminate,  and 
cannot  be  excited  again  by  the  same 
medicines.  The  dose  thence  is  dou- 
bled,— the  inflammation  is  increased, 
and  the  patient  expires  in  terrible  an- 
guish, with  all  the  marks  of  a general 
inflammation.  His  death  is  ascribed 
to  his  want  of  perspiration;  when 
it  really  was  the  consequence  of  his 
perspiring  too  much  at  first,  and  of 
his  taking  wine  and  hot  sudorifics. 

Red  wine  binds  up  more  than 
white  wine.  It  does  not  promote 
urine  as  well ; but  increases  the  force 
of  the  circulating  arteries,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  blood,  which  were 
already  too  considerable. 

Their  diseases  are  also  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  food  that  is  generally 
given  them.  They  must  undoubtedly 
prove  weak  in  consequence  of  their 
being  sick;  ^md  the  ridiculous  fear 
of  the  patient’s  dying  of  weakness, 
disposes  their  friends  to  force  them  to 
eat ; which  increasing  their  disorder, 
and  renders  the  fever  mortal.  This  fear 
is  absolutely  chimerical;  never  yet 
did  a person  in  a fever  die  merely 
from  weakness.  They  may  be  sup- 
ported even  for  some  weeks,  by  water 
only;  and  are  stronger  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  than  if  they  had  taken  more 
solid  nourishment;  since,  far  from 
strengthening  them,  their  food  in- 
creases their  disease,  and  hence  in- 
creases their  weakness. 

From  the  first  invasion  of  a fever, 
digestion  ceases.  Whatever  solid  food 
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is  taken  corrupts,  and  proves  a source 
of  putridity,  which  adds  nothing  to 
the  strength  of  the  sick,  but  greatly 
to  that  of  the  distemper.  There  are 
in  fact  a thousand  examples  to  prove 
that  it  becomes  a real  poison:  and 
we  may  sensibly  perceive  that  those 
poor  creatures  who  are  thus  compelled 
to  eat,  lose  their  strength,  and  fall  into 
anxiety  and  ravings,  in  proportion  as 
they  swallow. 

They  are  also  further  injured  by 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  their  food.  They  are  forced  to 
sup  strong  gravy  soups,  eggs,  biscuits, 
and  even  flesh,  if  they  have  but  re- 
solution and  strength  to  chew  it.  It 
seems  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  survive  all  this  trash.  Should  a 
man  in  perfect  health  be  compelled 
to  eat  foetid  meat,  rotten  eggs,  stale 
sour  broth,  he  is  attacked  with  as  vio- 
lent symptoms  as  if  he  had  taken  real 
poison,  which  in  effect  he  has.  He 
is  seized  with  vomiting,  anguish,  a 
violent  purging,  and  a fever,  with 
raving,  and  eruptive  spots,  which  we 
call  the  purple  fever.  Now  when  the 
very  same  articles  of  food,  in  their 
soundest  state,  are  given  to  a person 
in  a fever,  the  heat  and  the  morbid 
matter  already  in  his  stomach,  quickly 
putrify  them ; and  after  a few  hours, 
produce  all  the  above-mentioned  ef- 
fects. Let  any  man  judge  then  if 
the  least  service  can  be  expected  from 
them. 

It  is  a truth  established  by  the  first 
of  physicians,  above  two  thousand 
years  past,  and  still  farther  ratified  by 
his  successors,  that  as  long  as  a sick 
person  has  a bad  humour  in  his  sto- 
mach, his  weakness  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  food  he  receives ; for 
this  being  corrupted  by  the  infected 
matter  it  meets  there,  proves  incapa- 
ble of  nourishing,  and  becomes  an 
additional  cause  of  the  distemper. 

The  most  observing  persons  con- 
stantly remark,  that  whenever  a fever- 
ish patient  sups  what  is  commonly 
called  some  good  broth,  the  fever  ga- 
thers strength  and  the  patient  weak- 
ness. The  giving  such  a soup  or 
broth,  though  of  the  freshest  meat, 
to  a man  who  has  a high  fever,  or 
putrid  humours  in  his  stomach,  is 


to  do  him  exactly  the  same  service,  as 
if  you  had  given  him  (two  or  three 
hours  later)  stale  putrid  soup. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  this 
fatal  prejudice  of  keeping  up  the  pa- 
tient’s strength  by  food,  is  still  top 
much  propagated,  even  among  those 
very  persons  whose  talents  and  educa- 
tion might  be  expected  to  exempt 
them  from  so  gross  an  error.  It  were 
happy  for  mankind,  and  the  duration 
of  their  lives  would  generally  be  more 
extended,  if  they  could  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  this  medical  and  so  very 
demonstrable  truth,  — that  the  only 
things  which  can  strengthen  sick  per- 
sons, are  those  which  are  able  to  weaken 
their  disease ; but  their  obstinacy  "in 
this  respect  is  inconceivable  j it  is  an- 
other evil  superadded  to  that  of  the 
disease,  and  sometimes  the  more  grie- 
vous one.  Out  of  twenty  sick  per- 
sons who  are  lost  in  the  country, 
more  than  two-thirds  might  often 
have  been  cured,  if  being  only  lodged 
in  a place  defended  from  the  inju- 
ries of  the  air,  they  were  supplied 
with  abundance  of  good  water.  But 
that  most  mistaken  care  and  regimen 
we  have  been  treating  of,  scarcely  suf- 
fers one  of  the  twenty  to  survive  them. 

What  further  increases  our  horror 
at  this  enormous  propensity  to  heat, 
dry  up,  and  cram  the  sick,  is,  that  it 
is  totally  opposite  to  what  nature  her- 
self indicates  in  such  circumstances. 
The  burning  heat  of  which  they  com- 
plain ; the  dryness  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  throat ; the  flaming  high  colour 
of  their  urine  ; the  great  longing  they 
have  for  cooling  things ; the  pleasure 
and  sensible  benefit  they  enjoy  from 
fresh  air,  are  so  many  signs,  or  ra- 
ther proofs,  which  cry  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  we  ought  to  attem- 
perate  and  cool  them  moderately,  by 
all  means. 

Their  foul  tongues,  which  shew  the 
stomach  to  be  in  the  like  condition  ; 
their  loathing,  their  propensity  to 
vomit,  their  utter  aversion  to  all  solid 
food,  and  especially  to  flesh  ; the 
disagreeable  stench  of  their  breath ; 
their  discharge  of  foetid  wind  upwards 
and  downwards,  and  frequently  the 
extraordinary  offensiveness  of  their 
excrements,  demonstrate  that  their 
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bowels  are  full  of  putrid  contents, 
which  must  corrupt  all  the  aliments 
superadded  to  them ; and  that  the 
only  thing  which  can  prudently  be 
done,  is  to  dilute  and  attemper  them 
by  plentiful  draughts  of  refreshing 
cooling  drinks,  which  may  promote 
an  easy  discharge  of  them.  We  wish 
to  impress  this  truth  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  all,  that  as  long  as  there  is 
any  taste  of  bitterness  or  putrescence  ; 
as  long  as  there  is  a nausea  or  loath- 
ing; a bad  breath,  heat  and  fever- 
ishness with  foetid  stools,  and  a high- 
coloured  urine ; so  long  all  flesh  and 
flesh-soups,  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of 
food  composed  of  them,  or  of  any  of 
them,  and  all  Venice  treacle,  wine, 
and  all  heating  things,  are  so  many 
absolute  poisons. 

We  may  possibly  be  censured  as 
extravagant  and  excessive  on  these 
heads  by  the  public,  and  even  by 
some  physicians ; but  the  true  and 
enlightened  practitioner,  who  attends 
to  the  effect  of  every  particular,  will 
find,  on  the  contrary,  that  far  from 
exceeding  in  this  respect,  we  have 
rather  feebly  expressed  their  own 
judgment,  in  which  they  agree  with 
that  of  all  the  good  ones  who  have 
existed  within  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years ; that  very  judgment  which 
reason  approves,  and  continual  expe- 
rience confirms.  The  prejudices  we 
have  been  contending  against,  have 
cost  Europe  some  millions  of  lives. 

Neither  should  we  omit  to  state,  that 
even  when  a patient  has  very  fortu- 
nately escaped  death,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  care  to  obtain  it,  the  mis- 
chief is  not  ended ; the  consequences 
of  the  high  aliments  and  heating  me- 
dicines being,  to  leave  behind  the 
seed,  the  principle  of  some  low  and 
chronical  disease,  which,  increasing 
insensibly,  bursts  out  at  length,  and 
finally  procures  him  the  death  he  has 
even  wished  for,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
tedious  sufferings. 

Every  person  of  sound  plain  sense 
is  capable  of  perceiving  the  truth  of 
whatever  we  have  advanced  in  this 
article;  and  there  would  be  some 
degree  of  prudence,  even  in  those  who 
do  not  perceive  the  real  good  ten- 
dency of  our  advice,  not  to  defy  nor 


oppose  it  too  hardily.  The  question 
relates  to  a very  important  object; 
and  in  a matter  quite  foreign  to 
themselves,  they  undoubtedly  owe 
some  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
persons  who  have  made  it  the  study 
and  business  of  their  whole  lives.  It  is 
not  to  ourselves  that  we  hope  for 
their  attention,  but  to  the  greatest 
physicians,  whose  feeble  echo  we  are. 
What  interest  have  we  in  forbidding 
sick  people  to  eat,  to  be  stifled,  or 
to  drink  such  heating  things  as  in- 
crease their  fever  ? What  advantage 
can  accrue  to  us  from  opposing  the 
fatal  torrent  which  sweeps  them  off? 
What  arguments  can  persuade  people, 
that  some  thousand  men  of  genius,  of 
knowledge,  and  of  experience,  who 
pass  their  lives  among  a crowd  and 
succession  of  patients;  who  are  en- 
tirely employed  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  to  observe  all  that  passes ; have 
been  only  amusing  and  deceiving 
themselves  on  the  effects  of  food,  of 
regimen,  and  of  remedies  ? Can  it 
be  for  a moment  entertained,  that  a 
nurse,  who  advises  soup,  an  egg,  or 
a biscuit,  deserves  a patient’s  confi- 
dence better  than  a physician  who 
forbids  them  ? Nothing  can  be  more 
disagreeable  to  the  latter  than  his 
being  obliged  to  dispute  continually 
in  behalf  of  his  poor  patients;  and 
to  be  in  constant  terror,  lest  this 
mortally  officious  attendance,  by  giv- 
ing such  food  as  augments  all  the 
causes  of  the  disease,  should  defeat 
the  efficacy  of  all  the  remedies  he  ad- 
ministers to  remove  it ; and  should 
fester  and  aggravate  the  wound,  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  he  takes  to 
dress  it.  The  more  such  absurd  peo- 
ple love  a patient,  the  more  they  urge 
him  to  eat,  which,  in  effect,  verifies  the 
proverb  of  “ killing  with  kindness.” 


ANATOMY. 


ARTICLE  II. 


OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY. 

The  muscles  are  moving  powers,  ap- 
plied to  perform  the  several  motions 
of  the  body,  by  contracting  their 
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length,  and  thereby  bringing  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  fixed  nearer 
together.  The  immoveable,  or  least 
moved  part  of  any  muscle,  is  usually 
called  its  origin,  and  the  other  its 
insertion;  but  muscles  that  have  their 
two  ends  equally  liable  to  be  moved, 
may  have  either  called  their  origins 
or  insertions. 

Each  muscle  is  made  up  of  a num- 
ber of  small  fibres,  which  Borelli  and 
others  have  thought  to  be  a string 
of  bladders,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  muscular  motion  by  an 
expansion  made  from  an  influx  of 
blood  and  animal  spirits  into  these 
bladders ; but  as  the  muscles  do  not 
increase  their  bulk  sensibly  in  con- 
tracting, there  needs  no  more  to  be 
said  to  refute  this  hypothesis.  But 
another  great  author  thought,  that 
in  this  way  the  muscles  might  be 
contracted  by  a swelling,  scarcely 
sensible,  if  the  bladders  were  but 
very  small : For,  says  he,  sup- 
posing a bladder  of  any  detennined 
bigness  can  raise  a weight  a foot, 
a hundred  bladders,  whose  diameters 
are  each  a hundredth  part  of  the 
former,  will  raise  the  weight  to  the 
same  height.  But  the  force  of  infla- 
tion and  the  swelling  of  all  together 
will  be  ten  thousand  times  less,  arid 
it  will  also  raise  ten  thousand  times 
less  weight,  which  he  has  not  ob- 
served, therefore  not  one  such  string 
of  bladders,  but  ten  thousand  must 
be  applied  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  the  one  bladder  will  do,  and 
they  will  have  the  same  swelling, 
otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  shew 
how  to  make  a perpetuum  mobile  of 
almost  any  force. 

The  muscles  are  of  two  sorts  : viz. 
right-lined  and  penniform,  or  like 
the  feather  of  a quill.  The  former 
have  their  fibres  almost  parallel,  in 
the  same,  or  near  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  axis  of  the  muscle, 
and  the  latter  have  their  fibres  joined 
in  an  oblique  direction  to  a tendon- 
passing in  or  near  the  axis,  or  on  their 
outside. 

The  right-lined  muscles,  if  their 
origins  and  insertions  are  in  a little 
compass,  are  never  of  any  considera- 


ble thickness,  unless  they  are  very 
long ; because  the  outward  fibres  would 
compress  the  inner  ones,  and  make 
them  almost  useless;  and  therefore 
every  right-lined  muscle,  whose  in- 
ner fibres  are  compressed  by  the 
outer,  have  their  inner  fibres  longer 
than  the  external,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  equal  quantity  of  contrac- 
tion. 

The  penniform  muscles,  though 
they  are  in  a manner  free  from  the 
inconvenience  of  one  fibre  compress- 
ing another,  and  though  by  the  ob- 
liquity of  their  fibres,  nothing  is 
abated  of  their  moment, — (for  in  all 
cases,  just  so  much  more  weight  as 
right-lined  fibres  will  raise  than  ob- 
lique ones,  the  oblique  will  move  their 
weight  with  so  much  greater  velo- 
city than  the  right-lined,  which  is 
making  their  movements  equal : so  that 
in  the  structure  of  an  animal,  like 
all  mechanical  engines,  whatever  is 
gained  in  strength  is  lost  in  velocity, 
and  whatever  is  gained  in  velocity 
is  lost  in  strength,) — yet  the  fibres  of 
the  penniform  muscles  becoming  more 
and  more  oblique  as  they  contract, 
their  strength  decreases,  and  their  ve- 
locity increases,  which  makes  them 
less  uniform  in  their  actions  than  the 
right-lined  muscles.  Wherefore  it 
seems  that  nature  never  uses  a penni- 
form muscle,  where  a right-lined  mus- 
cle can  be  used,  and  the  cases  in 
which  a right-lined  muscle  cannot 
be  used,  are  where  the  shape  of  a 
muscle  is  such  as  that  the  inward 
fibres  would  be  too  much  compressed, 
or  where  right-lined  fibres  could 
not  have  a lever  to  act  with,  suita- 
ble to  their  quantity  of  contraction, 
which  is  the  case  of  all  the  long 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  For 
every  muscle  must  be  inserted,  or  pass 
over  the  centre  motion  of  the  joint  it 
moves,  at  a distance  suitable  to  its 
quantity  of  contraction,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  in  the  joint  moved; 
for  if  it  was  inserted  too  near,  then 
the  motion  of  the  joint  would  be 
performed  before  the  muscle  is  con- 
tracted all  that  it  can ; if  too  far  off, 
the  muscle  will  have  done  contract- 
ing before  the  wholo  motion  of  the 
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joint  is  made.  And  though  the 
quickness  and  quantity  of  motion  in 
a muscle  will  be  as  the  length  of 
its  fibres,  (for  if  a fibre  four  inches 
long  will  contract  one  inch  in  a given 
time,  a fibre  eight  inches  long  will 
contract  two  inches  in  the  same  time) 
and  the  strength  of  a muscle  or  power 
to  raise  a weight,  will  be  as  the 
number  of  its  fibres*,  for  if  one  fibre 
will  raise  a grain  weight,  twenty  fibres 
will  raise  twenty  grains.  Neverthe- 
less, two  muscles  of  equal  magnitude, 
one  long  and  the  otter  short,  will 
both  move  the  same  weight  with 
equal  velocity  when  applied  to  a 
bone,  because  the  levers  they  act  with 
must  be  as  their  lengths,  and  there- 
fore the  short  thick  muscles  are  never 
applied  to  a bone  for  the  sake  of 
strength,  nor  long  fibred  muscles  for 
quickness*,  for  whatever  is  gained  by 
the  form  of  the  muscle,  whether 
strength  or  quickness,  must  be  lost 
by  their  insertions  into  the  bone,  else 
the  muscles  must  not  act  all  that  they 
can,  or  the  bones  have  less  motion  than 
they  are  capable. 

In  the  limbs,  several  muscles  pass 
over  two  joints,  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  move  at  once,  with  force 
proportionable  to  the  levers  they  act 
with  upon  each  joint;  but  either 
joint  being  fixed  by  an  antagonist 
muscle,  the  whole  force  of  such  mus- 
cles will  be  exerted  upon  the  other 
joint,  which  in  that  case  may  be 
moved  with  a velocity  equal  to  what 
is  in  both  joints,  when  these  mus- 
cles act  upon  both  at  once. 

description  of  the  plate  re- 
presenting THE  PRINCIPAL  EX- 
TERNAL MUSCLES  OF  THE  BODY. 

1.  The  triceps  of  the  arm,  whose  ac- 

tion is  to  pull  the  fore-arm  down- 
wards or  to  extend  it. 

2.  The  deltoid,  whose  action  is  to 

raise  the  whole  arm  above  the 
shoulder. 

3.  The  rotundus  major,  and 

4.  The  latissimus  dorsi,  whose  action 

is  to  draw  down  the  arm,  as  in 
chopping. 

5.  The  great  pectoral,  whose  action  is 


to  pull  forth  the  arm,  as  in  box- 
ing. 

6.  The  great  oblique,  covering  the 

sides  of  the  belly,  and  whose 
action  is  bending  the  body  tc 
either  side. 

7.  The  rectus,  whose  action  is  to 

bend  the  body  downward,  as  in 
bowing. 

8.  The  sartorious,  whose  action  is  to 

cross  the  legs,  as  tailors  do. 

9.  The  rectus  of  the  thigh,  whose  ac- 

tion is  to  straighten  the  leg. 

1G.  The  vastus  extumus,  whose  action 
is  to  draw  the  thigh  upward  and 
outward. 

1 1 . The  vastus  internus,  whose  action 
is  to  draw  the  thigh  upward  and 
inward. 

12.  The  gastrochnimius,  or  great 
muscle  of  the  calf,  whose  action 
is  to  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  toes. 

13.  The  gemini,  which  assists  the 
foregoing. 

The  knowledge  of  these  muscles 
are  particularly  useful  to  every  deli- 
neator of  the  human  figure:  but  on 
this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


FOR  PERSPIRATION  OF  THE 
FEET. 


To  obviate  this  inconvenience  will 
be  difficult,  and  not  altogether  ad- 
visable ; but  to  palliate  it,  will  be  easy 
and  desirable. 

Observe  then  to  bathe  the  feet 
every  night  in  •warm  water,  and  every 
morning  in  cold,  and  after  each  bath- 
ing wet  them  with  the  following: 

Take  of  decoction  of  oak  bark  any 
quantity,  and  add  to  it  a little 
alum. 

Wear  light  covering  on  the  feet, 
and  change  the  stockings  often. 


THE  DISEASE  CALLED  BULI- 
MIA, OR  RAVENOUS  FEVER. 

There  was  a Polish  soldier,  named 
Charles  Domery,  in  the  service  of  the 
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French,  on  board  the  Hoche  frigate, 
which  was  captured  by  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  Borlase 
Warren,  off  Ireland,  in  1799.  He 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
stated  that  his  father  and  brothers  had 
been  remarkable  for  their  voracious 
appetites.  His  began  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  would  de- 
vour raw  and  even  live  cats,  rats,  and 
dogs,  besides  bullock’s  liver,  tallow 
candles,  and  tlie  entrails  of  animals. 

One  day,  (September  17,  1799,) 
an  experiment  was  made  of  how  much 
this  man  could  eat  in  one  day.  This 
experiment  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  a commissioner  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  Admiral 
Child,  and  Mr.  Foster,  agents  for  pri- 
soners at  Liverpool,  and  several  other 
gentlemen.  He  had  breakfasted  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  four 
pounds  of  raw  cow’s  udder:  at  half 
past  nine  o’clock,  tliere  were  set  before 
him  five  pounds  of  raw  beef,  and 
twelve  tallow  candles  of  one  pound 
weight,  together  with  one  bottle  of 
porter: — these  he  finished  by  half 
past  ten  o’clock.  At  one  o’clock  there 
were  put  before  him  five  pounds  more 
of  beef,  one  pound  of  candles,  and 
three  bottles  of  porter.  He  was  then 
locked  up  in  the  room,  and  sentries 
were  placed  at  the  windows  to  prevent 
his  throwing  away  any  of  his  pro- 
visions. At  two  o'clock  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  whole  of  the  candles,  and 
great  part  of  the  beef.  At  a quarter 
past  six  he  had  devoured  the  whole, 
and  declared  he  could  have  eat  more; 
but  the  prisoners  on  the  outside  having 
told  him  that  experiments  were  making 
upon  him,  he  began  to  be  alarmed. 
Moreover,  the  day  was  hot,  and  he 
had  not  had  his  usual  exercise  in 
the  yard.  The  whole  of  what  he 
consumed  in  the  course  of  that  one  day 
amounted  to 

Raw'  cow’s  udder  . , . 4 lb, 

Raw  beef 10 

Candles 2 

Total  16 

Besides  five  bottles  of  porter. 

The  eagerness  with  which  this  man 
attacked  his  beef  when  his  stomach 
was  not  gorged,  resembled  the  voracity 


of  a hungry  wolf ; he  would  tear  off 
large  pieces  with  his  teeth,  roll  them 
about  his  mouth,  and  then  gulph  them 
down.  When  his  throat  became  dry 
from  continued  exercise,  he  would  lu- 
bricate it  by  stripping  the  grease  off 
a candle  between  his  teeth;  and  then 
wrapping  up  the  wick  like  a ball, 
would  send  it  after  the  other  part  at  a 
swallow.  He  could  make  shift  to  dine 
on  immense  quantities  of  raw  potatoes 
or  turnips;  but  by  choice  would  never 
taste  bread  or  vegetables. 

He  was  in  every  respect  healthy ; 
six  feet  three  inches  high,  of  a pale 
complexion,  grey  eyes,  long  brown 
lvair,  well  made,  but  thin;  his  coun- 
tenance rather  pleasant;  and  he  was 
good  tempered.  His  perspirations 
were  profuse;  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  other  medical  gentlemen  have 
ascribed  the  rapid  dissipation  of  the 
ingesta,  and  his  incessant  craving  for 
fresh  supplies  of  food. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  PREMATURE 
DEATH. 


ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 


TREATMENT  OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 
In  removing  the  body  to  a convenient 
place,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  bruised,  nor  shaken  violently, 
nor  roughly  handled,  nor  carried  over 
any  man’s  shoulders  with  the  head 
hanging  downwards,  nor  rolled  upon 
the  ground,  nor  over  a barrel,  nor 
lifted  up  by  the  heels ; for  experience 
proves  that  all  these  methods  may 
be  injurious,  and  destroy  the  small 
remains  of  life.  The  unfortunate  ob- 
ject should  be  cautiously  conveyed 
by  two  or  more  persons;  or  in  a car- 
riage upon  straw,  lying  as  on  a bed, 
with  the  head  a little  raised,  and 
kept  in  as  natural  and  easy  a position 
as  possible. 

The  body  being  well  dried  with  a 
cloth  or  flannel,  should  be  placed  in 
a moderate  degree  of  heat,  but  not 
too  near  a large  fire.  The  window 
or  door  of  the  room  should  be  left 
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open,  and  no  more  persons  be  ad. 
mitted  into  it  than  those  who  are 
absolutely  necessary  ; as  the  lives  of 
the  patients  greatly  depend  upon  their 
having  the  benefit  of  pure  air.  The 
warmth  most  promising  of  success  is 
that  of  a bed  or  blanket  well  heated. 
Bottles  of  hot  water  should  be  laid 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  feet,  to  the 
joints  of  the  knees,  and  under  the 
arm  pits  ; and  a warming-pan  mode- 
rately heated,  or  hot  bricks  wrapped 
in  cloths,  slrould  be  passed  over  the 
body.  The  natural  and  kindly  warmth 
of  a healthy  person  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  body  has  been  found  in  some 
cases,  particularly  of  children,  very 
efficacious. 

Should  the  accident  happen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a warm  bath,  brew- 
house,  bakehouse,  glasshouse,  or  any 
fabric  where  warm  lees,  ashes,  embers, 
grains,  sand,  water,  &c.  are  easily 
procured,  it  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  place  the  body  in  any  of 
these,  moderated  to  a degree  of  heat 
little  exceeding  that  of  a healthy  per- 
son; or  in  summer,  the  exposure  to 
sunshine  has  been  proved  obviously 
beneficial.  Friction  with  the  hand, 
or  with  warm  flannel  or  coarse  cloth, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  skin,  should 
also  be  tried  with  perseverance  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

The  subject  being  placed  in  one 
or  other  of  these  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances as  speedily  as  possible;  a 
bellows  should  be  applied  to  one  nos- 
tril, whilst  the  other  nostril  and  the 
mouth  are  kept  closed,  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  prominent  part  of  the 
wind-pipe  is  pressed  backward.  The 
bellows  is  to  be  worked  in  this  situa- 
tion ; and  when  the  breast  is  swelled 
by  it,  the  bellows  should  stop,  and 
assistant  should  press  the  belly 
-upwards  to  force  the  air  out.  The 
.Bellows  should  then  be  applied  as 
before,  and  the  beUy  again  to  be 
pressed;  this  process  should  be  repeat- 
ed from  twenty  to  thirty  tunes  in  a 
minute,  so  as  to  imitate  natural  breath- 
ing as ' nearly  as  possible.  Some  vo- 
latile spirits  heated  may  be  held  un- 
der the  valve  of  the  bellows  whilst  it 
works.  If  a bellows  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, some  person  should  blow  into 


one  of  the  nostrils,  whilst  the  mouth 
and  the  other  nostril  are  closed  as 
before. 

If  there  be  any  signs  of  returning 
life,  such  as  sighing,  gasping,  twitch- 
ing, or  any  convulsive  motions,  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  the  return  of  the 
natural  colour  and  warmth,  opening 
a vein  of  the  arm,  or  external  jugular 
of  the  neck,  may  prove  beneficial, 
but  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away 
should  not  be  large.  The  throat 
should  be  tickled  with  a feather  in 
order  to  excite  a propensity  to  vomit, 
and  the  nostrils  also  with  a feather, 
snuff,  or  any  other  stimulant,  so  as  to 
provoke  sneezing.  A tea-spoonful  of 
warm  water  may  be  administered  flow 
and  then,  in  order  to  learn  whether 
the  power  of  swallowing  be  returned; 
and  if  it  be,  a table-spoonful  of  warm 
wine  or  brandy  and  water,  may  be 
given  with  advantage;  and  not  be- 
fore, as  the  liquor  might  fall  into  the 
lungs  before  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing returns.  The  other  methods 
should  be  continued  with  ardour  and 
perseverance  for  two  hours  or  upwards 
although  there  should  not  be  the  least 
symptom  of  life. 

In  the  application  of  stimulants, 
electricity  has  been  recommended,  and 
when  it  can.  be  early  procured,  its 
exciting  effects  might  be  tried  in  aid 
of  the  means  already  recommended; 
but  the  electrical  strokes  should  be 
given  in  a low  degree,  and  gradually 
as  well  as  cautiously  increased. 

SUSPENSION  BY  THE  CORD,  OR 
HANGING. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the 
neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord,  and 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head  thereby  impeded,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  suspension  takes  place ; but 
as  the  heart  continues  to  act  for  a few 
seconds  after  the  windpipe  is  closed, 
the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head 
during  this  interval  is  necessarily  ac  - 
cumulated there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
hanged  persons  (strangulation)  the  face 
is  greatly  swollen,  and  of  a dark  red 
or  purple  colour;  the  eyes  are  com- 
monly suffused  with  blood,  enlarged, 
and  prominent. 

From  the  great  accumulation  of 
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blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  many 
have  been  of  opinion  that  hanging 
kills  chiefly  by  inducing  apoplexy; 
but  it  has,  however,  been  clearly 
proved,  that  in  hanging,  as  well  as 
in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air  from 
(he  lungs  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  From  which  it  appears,  that 
the  same  measures  recommended  for 
drowned  persons  are  also  necessary 
here;  with  this  addition,  that  open- 
ing the  jugular  vein,  or  applying 
cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend 
considerably  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  thereby  taking  oflf  the 
pressure  from  the  brain.  Except  in 
persons  who  are  very  full  of  blood, 
the  quantity  taken  away  need  seldom 
exceed  an  ordinary  tea  cupful,  which 
will,  in  general,  be  sufficient  to  un- 
load the  vessels  of  the  head,  without 
weakening  the  powers  of  life, 

TO  PREVENT  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
LIGHTNING. 

When  persons  happen  to  be  over- 
taken by  a thunder-storm,  although 
they  may  not  be  terrified  by  the 
lightning,  yet  they  naturally  wish  for 
shelter  from  the  rain  which  usually 
attends  it;  and  therefore,  if  no  house 
be  at  hand,  generally  take  refuge 
under  the  nearest  tree  they  can  find. 
But  in  doing  this,  they  unknowingly 
expose  themselves  to  a double  dan- 
ger; first,  because  their  clothes  being 
thus  kept  dry,  their  bodies  are  ren- 
dered more  liable  to  injury,  the  light- 
ning often  passing  harmless  over  a 
body  whose  surface  is  wet;  and  se- 
condly, because  a tree,  or  any  elevated 
object,  instead  of  warding  off,  serves 
to  attract  and  conduct  the  lightning, 
which,  in  its  passage  to  the  ground, 
frequently  rends  the  trunks  or  branches, 
and  kills  any  person  or  animal  who 
happens  to  be  close  to  it  at  the  time. 
Instead  of  seeking  protection,  then, 
by  retiring  under  the  shelter  of  a tree, 
hay-rick,  pillar,  wall,  or  hedge,  the 
person,  should  either  pursue  his  way 
to  the  nearest  house,  or  get  to  a part 
of  the  road  or  field  which  has  no 
high  object  that  can  draw’  the  light- 


ning towards  it,  and  remain  there  un- 
til the  storm  has  subsided. 

It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  stand 
near  leaden  spouts,  iron  gates,  or  pali- 
sadoes,  at  such  times;  metals  of  all 
kinds  having  so  strong  an  attraction 
for  lightning,  as  frequently  to  draw 
it  out  of  the  course  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  taken. 

When  in  the  house,  avoid  sitting 
or  standing  near  the  window’,  door, 
or  walls,  during  a thunder  gust.  The 
nearer  you  are  placed  to  the  middle  of 
a room,  the  better. 

The  greatest  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  lightning  is  explosion  of 
powder-magazines,  which  might,  in 
a great  degree,  be  secured  from  dan- 
ger by  insulation,  or  by  lining  the 
bulk-heads  and  floorings  with  ma- 
terials of  a non-conducting  nature, 
the  expence  of  which  would  not  be 
great. 

When  a person  is  struck  by  light- 
ning, strip  the  body,  and  throw 
buckets-full  of  cold  water  over  it  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  let  continued 
frictions  and  inflations  of  the  lungs 
be  also  practised ; let  gentle  shocks 
of  electricity  be  made  to  pass  through 
the  chest,  when  a skilful  person  can 
be  procured  to  apply  it;  and  apply 
blisters  to  the  breast. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  LIVES  OF 
SEAMEN. 

The  moment  an  alarm  is  given  that 
a man  is  overboard,  the  ship's  helm 
should  be  put  down,  and  she  should 
be  hove  in  stays ; an  object  that  can 
float  should  also  be  thrown  overboard 
as  near  the  man  as  possible,  with  a 
rope  tied  to  it,  and  carefully  kept  sight 
of,  as  it  will  prove  a beacon,  towards 
which  the  boat  should  pulj  as  soon 
as  lowered  down.  A grand  primary 
object  is,  having  a boat  ready  to 
lower  down  at  a moment’s  notice, 
which  should  be  hoisted  up  at  the 
stern  most  convenient;  the  lashings, 
tackle,  &c.  to  be  ever  kept  clear, 
and  a rudder,  tiller,  and  spare  oar, 
ever  to  be  kept  in  her  ; and  when 
dark,  she  should  not  be  without  a 
lanthorn  and  a compass. 

There  should  also  be  kept  in  her  a 
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rope  with  a running  bowline,  ready 
to  fix  in  or  to  throw  to  the  person 
in  danger;  coils  of  small  rope,  with 
running  bowlines,  should  also  be  kept 
in  the  chains,  quarters,  and  abaft, 
ready  to  throwr  over,  as  it  most  gene- 
rally occurs  that  men  pass  close  to  the 
ship’s  side,  and  have  been  often  mira- 
culously saved  by  clinging  to  ropes. 

Sailors  have  no  conception  that 
mephitic  air  will  be  productive  of 
immediate  apparent  death.  It  is 
granted  by  most  seamen,  that  smok- 
ing or  fumigating  ships  with  char- 
coal is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
killing  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  is 
therefore  always  resorted  to. 

It  is  recommended,  for  the  certain 
preservation  of  our  brave  defenders, 
that  no  sailor  nor  boy  be  allowed  to 
go  under  the  decks  until  the  hatches, 
and  all  the  other  openings,  have  been 
for  three  hours  uncovered;  in  that 
time  all  noxious  vapours  will  be  effec- 
tually detached. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  FATAL  EFFECTS 
OF  DRINKING  COLD  WATER,  OR 
COLD  LIQUORS  OF  ANY  KIND,  IN 
WARM  WEATHER,  OR  WHEN  HEAT- 
ED BY  EXERCISE,  OR  OTHERWISE. 

Avoid  drinking  whilst  warm,  or  drink 
only  a small  quantity  at  once,  and 
let  it  remain  a short  time  in  the  mouth 
before  swallowing  it;  or,  wash  the 
hands  and  face,  and  rince  the  mouth 
with  cold  water  before  drinking.  If 
these  precautions  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  disorder  incident  to  drinking 
cold  water  hath  been  produced,  the 
first,  and  in  most  instances,  the  only 
remedy  to  be  administered,  is  sixty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  spirit 
and  water,  or  wann  drink  of  any 
kind. 

If  this  should  fail  of  giving  relief, 
the  same  quantity  may  be  given  twen- 
ty minutes  after. 

When  laudanum  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, rum  and  water,  or  warm  water 
should  be  given.  Vomits  and  bleed- 
ing should  not  be  used  without  con- 
sulting a physician. 

TO  PREyENT  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
EXCESSIVE  COLD. 

Persona  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 


stroyed by  it,  when  they  become  very 
drowsy,  or  are  affected  with  general 
numbness  or  insensibility  of  the  body. 
As  the  cold  which  proves  fatal  gene- 
rally affects  the  feet  first,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as 
warm  as  possible;  by  protecting  them 
when  exposed  to  cold  with  wool, 
or  woollen  socks  within  the  shoes  or 
boots,  or  with  large  woollen  stockings 
drawn  over  them,  or  when  riding, 
with  hay  or  straw  wrapped  round 
them;  by  keeping  up  a brisk  circu- 
lation in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  feet, 
which  will  be  best  preserved  by  avoid- 
ing tight  boots  or  shoes,  by  moving 
the  feet  constantly ; or  when  this  is 
impracticable,  from  a confined  situa- 
tion, and  two  or  more  persons  are  ex- 
posed together,  by  placing  their  feet, 
without  shoes,  against  each  other’s 
breasts. 

When  the  cold  has  produced  ap- 
parent death,  the  body  should  be 
placed  in  a room  without  fire,  and 
rubbed  steadily  with  snow,  or  cloths 
wet  with  cold  water,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  bellows  is  directed  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nose,  and  used  as  in  the 
case  of  drowning.  This  treatment 
should  be  continued  a long  time*  al- 
though no  signs  of  life  appear;  for 
some  persons  have  recovered,  who  ap- 
peared lifeless  for  several  hours. 

When  the  limbs  only  are  affected 
by  the  cold,  they  should  be  rubbed 
gently  with  snow,  or  bathed  in  cold 
water,  with  ice  in  it,  until  the  feeling 
and  power  of  motion  returns:  after 
which  the  bathing,  or  rubbing  with 
snow,  is  to  be  repeated  once  every 
hour,  and  continued  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  the  pains  are  more  or  less  vio- 
lent, 

TO  PREVENT  DANGER  FROM  EX- 
POSURE TO  THE  EXCESSIVE  HEAT 

OF  THE  SUN, 

Affections  from  this  cause,  or  strokes 
of  the  sun,  so  called,  may  be  sus- 
pected, when  a person  exposed  to  its 
rays  is  seized  with  a violent  head- 
ache, attended  with  throbbing  or  gid- 
diness; followed  with  faintness  and 
great  insensibility,  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  skin,  redness  and  dryness  of 
the  eyes,  difficulty  of  breathing ; and 
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according  as  the  disease  is  more  or 
less  violent,  with  a difficulty,  or  en- 
tire inability  of  speaking  or  moving. 

To  guard  against  these  dangerous 
effects  of  heat,  it  will  be  proper  to 
avoid  labour,  or  violent  exercise,  or 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  im- 
mediately after  a hearty  meal.  To 
avoid  drinking  spirits  of  any  kind. 
Small  beer,  vinegar  and  water  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  or  any  thin  cooling 
beverage,  are  alone  proper  for  persons 
exposed  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun. 

Should  the  symptoms  increase,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  the  atfected 
person  into  a cool  place,  to  open  the 
garments,  particularly  about  the  neck 
and  breast,  and  if  the  pulse  beat 
forcibly,  to  bleed  immediately;  the 
quantity  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  pulse;  but  should  the  pulse 
be  weak,  bleeding  must  not  be  per- 
formed. 

The  feet  and  legs,  and  even  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body,  may  be 
placed  in  cold  water.  Should,  how- 
ever, this  process  prove  ineffectual, 
linen  cloths  wet  with  cold  water,  or 
water  and  vinegar,  may  be  applied 
to  the  temples,  and  over  the  whole 
head;  and  draughts  of  vinegar  and 
water,  sweetened,  may  be  freely 
drank. 

DANGEROUS  EFFECTS  OF  NOXIOUS 

VAPOURS,  FROM  WELLS,  CEL- 
LARS, FERMENTING  LIQUORS,  &C. 

MAY  BE  PREVENTED. 

By  procuring  a free  circulation  of  air, 
either  by  ventilators,  or*  opening  the 
doors  or  windows  where  it  is  con- 
fined, or  by  changing  the  air,  by 
keeping  fires  in  the  infected  place,  or 
by  throwing  in  stone-lime  recently 
powdered. 

When  a person  is  apparently  dead 
from  the  above-mentioned  cause,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  body  to  a cool  place  in  a whole- 
some air ; then  let  the  body  be 
stripped,  and  let  cold  water  be  thrown 
from  buckets  over  it  for  some  time. 
This  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  of 
apparent  death  from  drunkenness. — 
Let  the  treatment  now  be  the  same  as 
that  for  drowned  persons. 


BURNING  OF  FEMALES  BY  THEIR 
CLOTHES  HAVING  CAUGHT  FIRE. 

A by-stander,  or  the  first  person 
who  is  present,  should  instantly  pass 
the  hand  under  all  the  clothes  to  the 
sufferer’s  shift,  and  raising  the  whole 
together,  close  them  over  the  head, 
by  which  the  flame  will  indubitably 
be  extinguished;  and  this  may  be 
effected  in  a few  seconds  ; that  is,  in 
the  time  that  a person  can  stoop  to 
the  floor  and  rise  again  ; and  no 
other  method  can  be  so  ready,  expe- 
ditious, and  effectual. 

The  sufferer  will  facilitate  the  bu- 
siness, and  also  prevent  serious  in- 
jury, by  covering  her  face  and  bo- 
som with  her  hands  and  arms.  — 
Should  it  happen  that  no  person  is 
nigh  to  assist  her,  she  may  in  most 
cases,  if  she  has  presence  of  mind, 
relieve  herself,  by  throwing  her  clothes 
over  her  head,  and  rolling  or  lying 
upon  them. 

The  females  and  children  in  every 
family  should  be  told,  and  shewn, 
that  Flame  always  tends  upwards , — 
and  that,  consequently,  while  they 
remain  in  an  upright  posture,  with 
their  clothes  on  fire,  (it  usually  break- 
ing out  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
dress,)  the  flames,  meeting  additional 
fuel  as  they  rise,  become  more  pow- 
erful and  vehement  in  proportion — 
whereby  the  bosom,  face,  and  head, 
being  more  exposed  than  other  parts 
to  this  intense  heat,  or  vortex  of  the 
flames,  must  necessarily  be  most  in- 
jured ; therefore,  in  such  a situation, 
when  the  sufferer  is  alone,  and  inca- 
pable (from  age,  infirmity,  or  other 
cause)  of  extinguishing  the  flames, 
by  throwing  the  clothes  over  her 
head,  as  before  directed,  she  may 
still  avoid  much  torture,  and  save 
life,  by  throwing  herself  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  and  rolling  her- 
self thereon.  By  this  method  the 
flames  may  possibly  be  extinguished ; 
their  progress  will  infallibly  be  re- 
tarded; the  bosom,  face,  and  head, 
preserved  from  injury  ; and  an  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  for  assistance. 

APPEARANCES  ON  DISSECTION  OF 
THE  DROWNED. 

The  Brain. — In  the  first  place : the 
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vessels  of  the  brain  are  of  a remark- 
ably dark  colour,  but  not  turgid, 
nor  is  there  usually  any  extravasated 
blood. 

The  Bronchia.  — 2.  There  is 
found  in  the  upper  bronchial  cavities 
a certain  frothy  fluid  of  a palish  red. 

Lungs. — 3.  The  lungs  are  more 
livid  than  in  their  healthy  state ; and 
both  the  veins  and  arteries  are  consi- 
derably distended  by  a large  quantity 
of  black  blood. 

Heart. — 4.  The  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart  are  filled  with 
blood  of  a dark  colour:  in  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  there  is  found  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  of  a 
similar  appearance. 

Arteries. — 5.  In  the  last  place, 
in  examining  minutely  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  arteries  to  their  ut- 
most perceptible  extent,  we  find  them 
universally  suffused  with  blood  of  a 
very  dark  colour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A PERSON 
DESTINED  FOR  LONG  LIFE. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HUFELAND. 


He  has  a proper  and  well-propor- 
tioned stature,  without  however  be- 
ing too  tall.  He  is  rather  of  the 
middle  size,  and  somewhat  thick  set. 
His  complexion  is  not  too  florid; 
at  any  rate,  too  much  ruddiness  in 
youth  is  seldom  a sign  of  longevity. 
His  hair  approaches  rather  to  the  fair 
than  the  black ; his  skin  is  strong, 
but  not  rough.  His  head  is  not  too 
big ; he  has  large  veins  at  the  extre- 
mities; and  his  shoulders  are  rather 
round  than  flat.  His  neck  is  not  too 
long  ; his  belly  does  not  project ; and 
his  hands  are  large,  but  not  too 
deeply  cleft.  His  foot  is  rather  thick 
than  long ; and  his  legs  are  firm  and 
round.  He  has  also  a broad  arched 
chest,  a strong  voice,  and  the  faculty 
of  retaining  his  breath  for  a long  time 
without  difficulty.  In  general,  there 
is  a complete  harmony  in  all  his 
parts.  His  senses  are  good,  but  not 
too  delicate;  his  pulse  is  slow  and 
regular. 

His  stomach  is  excellent,  his  appe- 


tite good,  and  his  digestion  easy. — 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  are  to  him 
of  no  importance  ; they  tune  his  mind 
to  serenity,  and  his  soul  partakes  in 
the  joy  which  they  communicate. 
He  does  not  eat  merely  for  the  sake 
of  eating ; but  each  meal  is  an  hour 
of  daily  festivity ; a kind  of  delight, 
attended  with  this  advantage  in  regard 
to  others,  that  it  does  not  make  him 
poorer,  but  richer.  He  eats  slowly, 
and  has  not  too  much  thirst ; too 
great  thirst  is  always  a sign  of  rapid 
self-consumption. 

In  general,  he  is  serene,  loquacious, 
active,  susceptible  of  joy,  love,  and 
hope : but  insensible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  hatred,  anger,  and  avarice. 
His  passions  never  become  too  violent 
or  destructive.  If  he  ever  gives  way 
to  anger,  he  experiences  rather  an 
useful  glow  of  warmth,  an  artificial 
and  gentle  fever,  without  an  overflow- 
ing of  the  gall.  He  is  fond  also  of 
employment,  particularly  calm  medi- 
tation and  agreeable  speculations;  is 
an  optimist,  a friend  to  nature  and 
domestic  felicity — has  no  thirst  after 
honours  and  riches,  and  banishes  all 
thoughts  of  to-morrow. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BOHON-UPAS,  OR  POISON- 
TREE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF 
JAVA. 


BY  N.  P.  FOERSCH,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

This  destructive  tree  is  called  in  the 
Malayan  language,  Bohon-Upas,  and 
has  been  described  by  naturalists : but 
their  accounts  have  been  so  tinctured 
with  the  marvellous,  that  the  whole 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  ingenious 
fiction  by  the  generality  of  readers. 
Nor  is  this  in  the  least  degree  sur- 
prising, when  the  circumstances  that 
I shall  faithfully  relate  in  this  de- 
scription are  considered. 

I must  acknowledge  that.  I long 
doubted  the  existence  of  this  tree, 
until  a stricter  enquiry  convinced  me 
of  my  error.  I shall  now  only  relate 
simple  unadorned  facts,  of  which  I 
have  been  an  eye-witness.  My  rea- 
ders may  depend  upon  the  fidelity 
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of  this  account.  In  the  year  1774, 

I was  stationed  at  Batavia,  as  a surgeon 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  During  my  residence 
there  I received  several  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Bohon-Upas,  and  the 
violent  effects  of  its  poison.  They 
all  then  seemed  incredible  to  me,  but 
raised  my  curiosity  in  so  high  a de- 
gree, that  I resolved  to  investigate 
this  matter  thoroughly,  and  to  trust 
only  to  my  own  observations.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution , I ap- 
plied to  the  Governor-General  Petrus 
Alburtus  van  der  Parra,  for  a pass 
to  travel  through  the  country.  My 
request  was  granted,  and  having  pro- 
cured every  information,  I set  out 
on  my  expedition. 

I had  procured  a recommendation 
from  an  old  Malayan  priest  to  another 
priest  who  lives  on  the  nearest  ha- 
bitable spot  to  the  tree,  which  is  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  distant.  The 
letter  proved  of  great  service  to  me  in 
my  undertaking,  as  that  priest  is 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  reside 
there,  in  order  to  prepare  for  eternity 
the  souls  of  those  who,  for  different 
crimes,  are  sentenced  to  approach  the 
tree,  and  to  procure  the  poison. 

The  Bohon-Upas  is  situated  in  the 
island  of  Java,  about  twenty-seven 
leagues  from  Batavia,  fourteen  from 
Soura-Charta,  the  seat  of  the  Emperor, 
aud  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
leagues  from  Tinkjoe,  the  present  re- 
sidence of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a circle  of 
high  hills  and  mountains;  and  the 
country  around  it,  to  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  tree,  is 
entirely  barren.  Not  a tree, — not  a 
shrub, — nor  even  the  least  plant  or 
grass  is  to  be  seen.  I have  made 
the  tour  all  round  this  dangerous  spot, 
at  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from 
the  centre,  and  I found  the  aspect  of 
the  country  on  all  sides  equally  dreary. 
The  easiest  ascent  of  the  hills,  is  from 
that  part  where  the  old  ecclesiastic 
dwells.  From  his  house  the  criminals 
are  sent  for  the  poison,  into  which 
the  points  of  all  warlike  instruments 
are  dipped.  It  is  of  high  value,  and 
produces  a considerable  revenue  to 
the  Emperor. 


MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  POISON 
IS  PROCURED. 

The  poison  which  is  procured  from 
this  tree,  is  a gum  that  issues  out 
between  the  bark  and  the  tree  itself, 
like  the  camphor.  Malefactors,  who 
for  their  crimes  are  sentenced  to  die, 
are  the  only  persons  who  fetch  the 
poison;  and  this  is  the  only  chance 
they  have  of  saving  their  lives.  After 
sentence  is  pronounced  upon  them 
by  the  judge,  they  are  asked  in  court, 
whether  they  will  die  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  or  whether  they 
will  go  to  the  Upas  tree  for  a box  of 
poison  ? They  commonly  prefer  the 
latter  proposal,  as  there  is  not  only 
some  chance  of  preserving  their  lives, 
but  also  a certainty,  in  case  of  their 
safe  return,  that  a provision  will  be 
made  for  them  in  future,  by  the 
Emperor.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  ask  a favour  from  the  Emperor, 
which  is  generally  of  a trifling  nature, 
and  commonly  granted.  They  are 
then  provided  with  a silver  or  tor- 
toiseshell box,  into  which  they  are  to 
put  the  poisonous  gum;  and  are  pro- 
perly instructed  how  to  proceed  while 
they  are  upon  their  dangerous  expe- 
dition. Among  other  particulars  they 
are  told  always  to  attend  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  winds;  as  they  are  to 
go  towards  the  tree  before  the  wind, 
so  that  the  effluvia  from  the  tree  is 
always  blown  from  them.  They  are 
told  likewise  to  travel  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  as  that  is  the  only  method 
of  gaining  a safe  return.  They  are 
afterwards  sent  to  the  house  of  the 
old  priest,  to  which  place  they  are 
commonly  attended  by  their  friends 
and  relations.  Here  they  generally 
remain  some  days  in  expectation  of 
a favourable  breeze.  During  that 
time,  the  ecclesiastic  prepares  them 
for  their  future  fate  by  prayers  and 
admonitions. 

When  the  hour  of  their  departure 
arrives,  the  priest  puts  on  them  a long 
leather  cap  with  two  glasses  before 
their  eyes,  which  comes  down  as  far 
as  their  breast,  and  also  provides  them 
with  a pair  of  leather  gloves.  They 
are  then  conducted  by  the  priest  and 
their  friends  and  relations,  about  two 
miles  on  their  journey.  Here  the 
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•priest  repeats  his  instructions,  and  tells 
them  where  they  are  to  look  for  the 
-tree.  He  shews  them  a hill,  which 
they  are  told  to  ascend ; and  that 
on  the  other  side  they  will  find  a 
rivulet,  which  they  are  to  follow,  and 
which  will  conduct  them  direct1  y to 
the  Upas.  They  now  tak>?  leave  cf 
each  other,  and  amidst  prayei  for 
their  success,  the  delinquents  hasten 
away. 

The  worthy  old  ecclesiastic  has 
assured  me,  that  during  his  residence 
there,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he 
had  dismissed  above  seven  hundred 
criminals  in  the  manner  which  I b-v 
described;  and  that  scarcely  two  out 
of  twenty  have  returned.  He  sheweo 
me  a catalogue  of  all  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  with  the  date  of  their  de- 
parture from  his  house  annexed,  and 
a list  of  the  offences  for  which  they 
had  been  condemned.  To  which  was 
added  a list  of  those  who  had  re- 
turned in  safety.  I afterwards  saw 
another  list  of  these  culprits,  at  the 
goal-keeper’s,  at  Soura  Charta,  and 
found  that  they  perfectly  corresponded 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  dif- 
ferent informations  which  I afterwards 
obtained. 

I was  present  at  some  of  these  me- 
lancholy ceremonies,  and  desired  dif- 
ferent delinquents  to  bring  with  them 
some  pieces  of  the  wood,  or  a small 
branch,  or  some  leaves  of  this  won- 
derful tree.  I have  also  given  them 
silk  cords,  desiring  them  to  measure 
its  thickness.  I never  could  procure 
more  than  two  dry  leaves,  that  were 
picked  up  by  one  of  them  on  his 
return;  and  all  I could  learn  from 
him  concerning  the  tree  itself,  was, 
that  it  stood  on  the  border  of  a rivulet, 
as  described  by  the  old  priest;  that 
it  was  of  a middling  size : that 
five  or  six  young  trees  of  the  same 
kind  stood  close  by  it;  but  that  no 
other  shrub  or  plant  could  be  seen 
near  it;  and  that  the  ground  was  of 
a brownish  sand,  full  of  stones,  almost 
impracticable  for  travelling,  and  co- 
vered with  dead  bodies. 

After  many  conversations  with  the 
old  Malayan  priest,  I questioned  him 
about  the  first  discovery,  and  asked 
his  opinion  of  this  dangerous  tree; 


upon  which  he  gave  me  the  following 
answer  in  his  own  language : — 

“We  are  told  in  our  New  Alcoran, 
that  above  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
country  around  the  tree  was  inhabited 
by  a people  strongly  addicted  to  the 
sins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  When 
the  great  prophet  Mahomet  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  them  to  lead  such 
detestable  lives  any  longer,  he  applied 
to  God  to  punish  them;  upon  which 
God  caused  this  tree  to  grow  out  of 
the  earth,  which  dstroyed  them  all, 
and  rendered  the  country  for  ever 
uninhabitable.” 

Such  was  the  Malayan’s  opinion, 
all  not  attempt  a comment,  but 
mu.-  observe,  that  all  the  Malayans 
consider  this  tiee  as  an  holy  instru- 
ment of  the  great.  Prophet  to  punish 
the  sins  of  mankind ; and  therefore  to 
die  of  the  poison  of  the  Upas  is  ge- 
nerally considered  among  them  as  an 
honourable  death.  For  that  reason 
I also  observed,  that  the  delinquents 
who  were  going  to  the  tree,  were 
generally  dressed  in  their  best  ap- 
parel. 

This  however  is  certain,  though 
it  may  appear  incredible,  that  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  round  this 
tree,  not  only  no  human  creature  can 
exist,  but  in  that  space  of  ground, 
no  living  animal  of  any  kind  has  ever 
been  discovered.  I have  also  been 
assured  by  several  persons  of  veracity, 
that  there  are  no  fish  in  the  waters, 
nor  has  any  rat,  mouse,  or  any  other 
vermin  been  seen  there;  and  when 
any  birds  fly  so  near  this  tree,  that 
the  effluvia  reaches  them,  they  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  effects  of  the  poison. 
This  circumstance  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  different  delinquents,  who 
in  their  return,  have  seen  the  birds 
drop  down,  and  have  picked  them 
up  dead,  and  brought  them  to  the 
old  ecclesiastic. 

I will  here  mention  an  instance 
which  proves  this  a fact  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  which  happened  during 
my  stay  at  Java. 

In  this  year  a rebellion  broke  out 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Massay,  a 
sovereign  prince,  whose  dignity  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Emperor. 
They  refused  to  pay  a duty  imposed 
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upon  them  by  their  sovereign,  whom 
they  openly  opposed.  The  Massay 
sent  a body  of  a thousand  troops  to 
disperse  the  rebels  and  to  drive  them, 
with  their  families,  out  of  his  do- 
minions. Thus  about  four  hundred 
families,  consisting  of  above  sixteen 
hundred  souls,  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  native  country.  Neither  the 
Emperor  nor  the  Sultan  would  give 
them  protection,  not  only  because  they 
were  rebels,  but  also  through  fear  of 
displeasing  their  neighbour,  the  Mas- 
say  In  this  distressful  situation  they 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  repair 
to  the  uncultivated  parts  round  the 
Upas,  and  requested  permission  of 
the  Emperor  to  settle  there.  Their 
request  was  granted,  on  condition  of 
their  fixing  their  abode  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from 
the  tree,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the 
inhabitants  already  settled  there  at 
a greater  distance  of  their  cultivated 
lands.  With  this  they  were  obliged 
to  comply : but  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  less  than  two  months,  their 
number  was  reduced  to  about  three 
hundred.  The  chiefs  of  those  who 
remained  returned  to  the  Massay,  in- 
formed him  of  their  losses,  and  in- 
treated  his  pardon,  which  induced  him 
to  receive  them  again  as  his  subjects, 
thinking  them  sufficiently  punished 
for  their  misconduct. 

I have  seen  and  conversed  with 
several  of  those  who  survived,  soon 
after  their  return.  They  all  had  the 
appearance  of  persons  tainted  with 
an  infectious  disorder;  they  looked 
pale  and  weak ; and  from  the  account 
which  they  gave  of  the  loss  of  their 
comrades,  of  the  symptoms  and  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  their  dis- 
solution, such  as  convulsions  and  other 
signs  of  a violent  death,  I was  fully 
convinced  that  they  fell  victims  to 
the  poison. 

This  violent  effect  of  the  poison, 
at  so  great  a distance  from  the  tree, 
certainly  appears  surprising,  and  almost 
incredible;  and  especially  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  possible  for  de- 
linquents who  approach  the  tree,  to 
return  alive.  My  wonder  however 
in  a great  measure  ceased  after  I had 
made  the  following  observations : 


I have  said  before,  that  malefactors 
are  instructed  to  go  to  the  tree  with 
th  wind,  and  to  return  agamst  the 
wind.  When  the  wind  continues  to 
blow  from  the  same  quarter  while 
the  delinquent  travels  thirty  or  six 
and  thirty  miles,  if  he  be  of  a good 
constitution  he  certainly  survives : but 
what  proves  the  most  destructive  is, 
that  there  is  no  dependence  on  the 
wind  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
any  length  of  time.  There  are  no 
regular  land  winds;  and  the  sea  wind 
is  not  perceived  there  at  all,  the  si- 
tuation of  the  tree  being  at  too  great 
a distance,  and  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  uncultivated  forests. 
Besides,  the  wind  there  never  blows 
a fresh  regular  gale,  but  is  commonly 
merely  a current  of  light  soft  breezes, 
which  pass  through  the  different  open- 
ings of  the  adjoining  mountains.  It 
is  also  frequently  difficult  to  deter- 
mine from  what  part  of  the  globe 
the  wind  really  comes;  as  it  is  di- 
vided by  various  obstructions  in  its 
passage,  which  easily  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  often  totally 
destroy  its  effects. 

I therefore  impute  the  distant  effects 
of  the  poison  in  a great  measure  to 
the  constant  gentle  winds  in  those 
parts,  which  have  not  power  enough 
to  disperse  the  poisonous  particles. 
If  high  winds  were  more  frequent  and 
durable  there,  they  would  certainly 
weaken  very  much,  and  even  destroy 
the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  poison; 
but  without  them  the  air  remains 
infected  and  pregnant  with  these 
poisonous  vapours. 

I am  the  more  convinced  of  this, 
as  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  assured  me, 
that  a dead  calm  is  always  attended 
with  the  greatest  danger,  as  there  is 
a continual  perspiration  issuing  from 
the  tree,  which  is  seen  to  rise  and 
spread  in  the  air  like  the  putrid  steam 
of  a marshy  cavern. 

EXPERIMENTS  MADE  WITH  THE 
GUM  OF  THE  UPAS  TREE. 

In  the  year  1776,  in  the  month  of 
February,  I was  present  at  the  exe- 
cution of  thirteen  of  the  Emperor’s 
concubines,  at  Soura  Charta,  who 
were  convicted  of  infidelity  te  the 
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Emperor’s  bed.  It  was-  in  the  fore- 
noon, about  eleven  o’clock,  when  the 
fair  criminals  were  led  into  an  open 
space  within  the  walls  of  the  Em- 
peror’s palace.  There  the  judge  passed 
sentence  upon  them,  by  which  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer  death  by  a lan- 
cet poisoned  with  Upas.  After  this, 
the  Alcoran  was  presented  to  them, 
and  they  were,  according  to  the  law 
of  their  great  prophet  Mahomet,  to 
acknowledge  and  to  affirm  by  oath, 
that  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
together  with  the  sentence  and  their 
punishment,  were  fair  and  equitable. 
This  they  did  by  laying  their  right 
hands  upon  the  Alcoran,  their  left 
hands  upon  their  breast,  and  their  eyes 
lifted  towards  heaven ; the  judge  then 
held  the  Alcoran  to  their  lips,  and 
they  kissed  it. 

These  ceremonies  over,  the  execu- 
tioner proceeded  on  his  business  in  the 
following  manner: — Thirteen  posts, 
each  about  five  feet  high,  had  been 
previously  erected.  To  these  the  de- 
linquents were  fastened,  and  their 
breasts  stripped  naked.  In  this  si- 
tuation they  remained  a short  time 
in  continual  prayer,  attended  by  se- 
veral priests,  until  a signal  was  given 
by  the  judge  to  the  executioner;  on 
which  the  latter  produced  an  instru- 
ment, much  like  the  spring  lancet 
used  by  farriers  for  bleeding  horses. 
With  this  instrument,  it.  being  poi- 
soned with  the  gum  of  the  Upas, 
the  unhappy  wretches  were  lanced 
in  the  middle  of  their  breasts: — the 
operation  was  performed  upon  them 
all  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

My  astonishment  was  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  when  I beheld  the 
sudden  effects  of  that  poison,  for  in 
about  five  minutes  after  they  were 
lanced,  they  were  taken  with  a tremor, 
attended  with  a subsultus  lendinum , 
after  which  they  died  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  crying  out  to  God  and  Ma- 
homet for  mercy.  In  sixteen  minutes 
by  my  watch,  which  I held  in  my 
hand,  all  the  criminals  were  no  more. 
Some  hours  after  their  death  I ob- 
served their  bodies  full  of  livid  spots, 
much  like  those  of  putrid  fever, 
their  faces  swelled,  their  colour  changed 


to  a kind  of  blue,  their  eyes  looked 
yellow,  &c.  &c. 

About  a fortnight  after  this,  I had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  another 
execution  at  Samarang.  Seven  Ma- 
layans were  executed  there  with  the 
same  instrument,  and  in  the  same 
manner ; and  I found  the  operation 
of  the  poison  and  the  spots  in  their 
bodies  exactly  the  same. 

These  circumstances  made  me  de- 
sirous to  try  an  experiment  with  some 
animals,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of 
the  real  effects  of  this  poison  ; and  as 
I had  then  two  young  puppies,  I 
thought  them  the  fittest  objects  for 
my  purpose.  1 accordingly  procur- 
ed, with  great  difficulty,  some  grains 
of  Upas.  I dissolved  half  a grain  of 
that  gum  in  a small  quantity  of  ar- 
rack, and  dipped  a lancet  into  it. 
With  this  poisoned  instrument  I made 
an  incision  in  the  lower  muscular 
part  of  the  belly  of  one  the  puppies. 
Three  minutes  after  it  received  the 
wound  the  animal  began  to  cry  out 
most  piteously,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
possible  f rom  one  comer  of  the  room 
to  the  other.  So  it  continued  during 
six  minutes,  when  all  its  strength  be- 
ing exhausted,  it  fell  upon  the  ground, 
was  taken  with  convulsions,  and  died 
in  the  eleventh  minute.  I repeated 
this  experiment  with  two  other  pup- 
pies, with  a cat,  and  a fowl,  and 
found  the  operation  of  the  poison  iri 
all  of  them  the  same ; none  of  these 
animals  survived  above  thirteen  mi- 
nutes. 

I thought  it  necessary  to  try  also 
the  effect  of  the  poison  given  inwardly, 
which  I did  in  the  following  manner : 
I dissolved  a quarter  of  a grain  of  the 
gum  in  half  an  ounce  of  arrack,  and 
made  a dog  of  seven  months  old 
drink  it.  In  seven  minutes  a retch- 
ing ensued,  and  I observed  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  animal  was  deli- 
rious, as  it  ran  up  and  down  the  room, 
fell  on  the  ground,  and  tumbled  about; 
then  it  rose  again,  cried  out  very 
loud,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died. 
I opened  the  body,  and  found  the 
stomach  very  much  inflamed,  as  the 
intestines  were  in  some  parts,  but  not 
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so  much  as  the  stomach.  There  was 
a small  quantity  of  coagulated  blood 
in  the  stomach,  but  I could  discover 
no  orifice  from  which  it  could  have 
issued,  and  therefore  supposed  it  to 
have  been  squeezed  out  of  the  lungs, 
by  the  animal’s  straining  while  it  was 
vomiting. 

From  these  experiments  I have  been 
convinced,  that  the  gum  of  the  Upas 
is  the  most  dangerous  and  most  vio- 
lent of  all  vegetable  poisons;  and  I 
am  apt  to  believe  that  it  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  unhealthiness  of  that 
island.  Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  at- 
tending it ; hundreds  of  the  natives  of 
Java,  as  well  as  Europeans,  are  yearly 
destroyed  and  treacherously  murdered 
by  that  poison,  either  internally  or 
externally.  Every  man  of  quality  or 
fashion  has  his  dagger  or  other  arms 
poisoned  with  it;  and  in  times  of 
war  the  Malayans  poison  the  springs 
and  other  waters  with  it;  by  this 
treacherous  practice  the  Dutch  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  last  war,  as 
it  occasioned  the  loss  of  half  their 
army.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
ever  since  kept  fish  in  the  springs  of 
which  they  drink  the  water;  and  sen- 
tinels are  placed  near  them,  who  in- 
spect the  waters  every  hour,  to  see 
whether  the  fish  are  alive.  If  they 
march  with  an  army  or  body  of  troops 
into  an  enemy’s  country,  they  always 
carry  live  fish  with  them,  which  they 
throw  into  the  water  some  hours  be- 
fore they  venture  to  drink  it,  by  which 
means  they  have  been  able  to  prevent 
their  total  destruction. 

This  account,  I flatter  myself,  will 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  my  readers, 
and  the  few  facts  I have  related  ’will 
be  considered  as  a certain  proof  of 
the  existence  of  this  pernicious  tree, 
and  its  penetrating  effects. 

If  it  be  asked  why  we  have  not 
yet  any  more  satisfactory  accounts  of 
this  tree,  I can  only  answer,  that  the 
object  of  most  travellers  to  that  part 
of  the  world  consists  more  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  than  in  the  study  of  na- 
tural history  and  the  advancement  of 
science.  Besides,  Java  is  so  univer- 
sally reputed  an  unhealthy  island, 
that  rich  travellers  seldom  make  any 
long  stay  in  it,  and  others  want  mo- 


ney, and  generally  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  language  to  travel,  in  order  to 
make  enquiries.  In  future,  those  who 
visit  this  island  will  probably  now 
be  induced  to  make  it  an  object  of 
their  researches,  and  will  furnish  us 
with  a fuller  description  of  this  tree. 

I will,  therefore,  only  add,  that 
there  exists  also  a sort  of  Cajoe-Upas 
on  the  coast  of  Macassar,  the  poison 
of  which  operates  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  but  is  not  half  so  violent  and 
malignant  as  that  of  Java. 


BITES  OF  GNATS  AND  MOS- 
CHITOES. 


The  bites  of  moschitoes  abroad,  and 
the  gnats  in  this  country  are  some- 
times dangerous,  and  always  very 
troublesome.  Both  these  insects  are 
of  the  same  species.  Small  tumours 
are  the  immediate  consequences  of 
their  bites,  and  these  itch  intolera- 
bly, so  that  the  person  bitten,  cannot 
refrain  from  scratching,  which  pro- 
duces a violent  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  robust  habits,  ulceration 
often  takes  place. 

When  a person  is  bitten  by  either 
a gnat  or  moschito,  let  the  part  first 
be  kept  in  cold  water  a little  while, 
and  then  bathed  with  the  following 

LOTION  FOR  MOSCHITO  BITES. 

Take  of  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  half  an 
ounce. 

Of  common  cold  water,  half  a 
pint. 

Dissolve  in  it  half  a drachm  of 
opium,  and  mix  altogether. 

A few  hours  after  this  application, 
a little  olive  oil  should  be  used  to  the 
part 

To  prevent  such  bites,  various  me- 
thods have  been  devised,  such  as  nets, 
gauzes,  gloves,  and  dresses,  but  al- 
though their  means  lessen,  they  cannot 
effectually  prevent . the  insects  from 
sometimes  biting.  However,  there  are 
many  people  they  never  bite,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  nature  of  the  per- 
spiration. 
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CASE  OF  CURE  IN  HYDRO- 
PHOBIA. 

A letter  from  Ven  ce,  dated  June 
10th,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  a case  in 
this  dreadful  malady  • 

**  On  the  28th  of  October  last,  a 
young  apothecary  of  Fomo  di  Rivara, 
was  batten  in  three  places  on  the  left 
hand  by  a cat,  which  died  a few 
days  after  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
rabies.  He  at  first  contented  himself 
by  merely  washing  the  slight  wounds, 
and  squeezing  some  blood  from  them; 
and  it  was  not  till  twenty  four  hours 
had  elapsed,  that  he  cauterized  two 
of  them,  and  that  but  superficially. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  cauteriz- 
ing was  again  resorted  to,  and  the 
patient  was  ordered  to  take  pure  vi- 
negar every  morning,  besides  a decoc- 
tion of  geneva,  of  which  he  was  to 
take  two  glasses  a day.  But  what 
the  physician  particularly  attended  to, 
was  the  small  glands  under  the  tongue; 
t iev  appeared  to  be  in  a perfect  state 
of  health.  This  treatment  went  on, 
and  tne  young  man,  having  both  his 
appetite  and  natural  sprightliness, 
continued  to  apply  as  usual  to  his 
business,  without  feeling  the  least  un- 
easiness. 

**  About  the  1st  of  December,  how- 
ever^ his  sprightliness  forsook  him ; 
he  sought  solitary  places,  weeping  in- 
cessantly; his  sleep  became  disturbed, 
and  frequently  interrupted  by  unplea- 
sant dreams ; he  felt  a distate  for  eve- 
ry kind  of  meat  and  drink ; his  co- 
lour became  livid,  and  his  eyes  quite 
red.  The  physician  then  discovered, 
that  of  - the  two  glands,  that  on  the 
Tight  was  in  its  natural  state,  while 
the  one  on  the  left,  the  same  side  as 
the  bitten  hand,  presented  much 
a veiling  and  inflammation.  Without 
losing  time,  the  two  glands  were  cau- 
terized. The  operation  was  painful 
in  the  extreme;  the  young  man  for 
eight  hours  endured  the  highest  degree 
of  fever,  the  violence  of  which,  how- 
ever, afterwards  decreased  gradually, 
and  totally  disappeared  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  then  began  to  recover ; 
his  appetite  returned,  and  he  resumed 
with  pleasure  the  use  of  wine  and 


water.  The  symptoms  of  hydropho- 
bia at  first  observed  in  the  wounds 
were  obl.terated  imperceptibly ; and 
ever  since  the  young  man,  quite  re- 
stored to  health  and  business,  has  not 
felt  the  least  sensation  from  the 
wounds.  It  appears  quite  clear  that 
he  owes  his  safety  to  the  cauterising 
of  the  glands.” 

A medical  gentleman  has  stated, 
that  a few  drops  of  any  mineral  acid 
put  into  the  wound  inflicted  by  a 
rabid  animal,  effectually  prevents  hy- 
drophobia ; it  decomposes  the  salivary 
poison,  consequently  no  bad  effect 
follows. 


THE  CHINESE  ART  OF  PRE- 
SERVING HEALTH. 


Be  virtuous;  govern  your  passions; 
restrain  your  appetites;  avoid  excess 
and  high-seasoned  food;  eat  slowly, 
and  chew  your  food  well.  Do  not 
eat  to  full  satiety.  Breakfast  betimes ; 
it  is  not  wholesome  to  go  out  fasting. 
In  winter,  a glass  er  two  of  wine 
is  an  excellent  preservative  against 
unwholesome  air.  Make  a hearty 
meal  about  noon,  and  eat  plain  meats 
only.  Avoid  salted  meats:  those  who 
eat  them  often  have  pale  complexions 
a slow  pulse,  and  are  full  of  cor- 
rupted humours.  Sup  betimes,  and 
sparingly.  Let  your  meat  be  neither 
too  little  nor  too  much  done.  Sleep 
not  till  iwo  hours  after  eating.  Begin 
your  meals  with  a little  tea,  and  wash 
your  mouth  with  a cup  of  it  after- 
wards. T do  indeed  drink  wine ; but  ne- 
ver more  than  four  or  five  small  glasses. 

The  most  important  advice  which 
I can  give  for  maintaining  the  body 
in  due  temperament,  is  to  be  very 
moderate  in  the  use  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  sense;  for  all  excess  weakens 
the  spirits.  Walk  not  too  long  at 
once.  Stand  not  for  hours  in  one 
posture ; nor  lie  longer  than  necessary. 
In  winter,  keep  not  yourself  too  hot; 
nor  in  summer  too  cold.  Imme- 
diately after  you  awake,  rub  your 
breast  where  your  heart  lies,  with  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  Avoid  a stream 
of  wind  as  you  would  an  arrow. — 
Coming  out  of  a warm  bath,  or  after 
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hard  labour,  do  not  expose  your  body 
to  cold.  If  in  the  spring  there  shbuld 
be  two  or  three  hot  days,  do  not  be 
in  haste  to  put  off  your  winter  clothes. 
It  is  unwholesome  to  fan  yourself 
during  perspiration.  Wash  your 
mouth  with  water  or  tea,  lukewarm, 
before  you  go  to  rest,  and  rub  the 
soles  of  your  feet  warm.  When  you 
lie  down,  banish  all  thought. 

DU  HALDE. 


A LETTER 

PROM  A NUN  OF  PADUA,  THE 
GRAND-DAUGHTER  OF  LEWIS 
CORNARO. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HER  grand- 
father’s REGULAR  LIFE. 

Lewis  Cornaro  was,  by  the  ill-con- 
duct  of  some  of  his  relations,  de- 
prived of  the  dignity  of  a noble  Ve- 
netian, of  which  he  was  possessed, 
and  which  he  deserved  for  his  virtues 
and  by  his  birth.  He  was  not  ba- 
nished from  his  country,  but  was 
free  to  remain  in  Venice  if  he  pleased; 
but  seeing  himself  excluded  from  all 
the  public  employments  of  the  re- 
public, he  retired  to  Padua,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence. 

He  married  at  Udina,  a city  of 
Friuli ; his  wife’s  name  was  Veronica, 
of  the  family  of  Spiltemberg.  She 
was  a long  time  barren,  and  as  he 
ardently  wished  for  children,  he  ne- 
glected nothing  which  might  give 
him  that  satisfaction.  At  last,  after 
many  vows,  prayers,  and  remedies, 
his  wife  became  pregnant,  and  was 
delivered  of  a daughter,  who  was 
named  Clara,  because  of  the  devotion 
whieh  each  of  them  had  for  Saint 
Francis. 

This  was  an  only  daughter,  and 
was  married  to  John  Cornaro,  the  son 
of  Fantin,  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  sur- 
name of  Cornaro  del  Episcopia.  It 
was  a very  powerful  family  before 
the  loss  which  Christendom  suffered 
by  losing  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
where  the  family  had  a considerable 
estate. 

Clara  had  eleven  children,  eight 


sons  and  three  daughters.  Lewis 
Cornaro  had  also  the  pleasure  to  see 
himself,  as  ft  were,  revived  by  a 
miracle  in  a gitat  number  of  succes* 
sors ; for  though  he  was  very  ancient 
when  Clara  came  into  the  world,  yet 
he  lived  to  see  her  very  old,  and  his 
offspring  to  the  third  generation. 

Cornaro  was  a man  of  understand- 
ing, merit,  and  courage.  He  loved 
glory,  and  was  naturally  liberal ; ne- 
vertheless without  profuseness.  His 
youth  was  infirm,  being  very  pas- 
sionate and  hasty  ; but  when  he  per- 
ceived what  damages  the  vices  of  his 
temper  caused  him,  he  resolved  to 
correct  them,  and  had  command 
enough  of  himself  to  conquer  his 
passion,  and  those  extravagant  humours 
to  which  he  was  subject.  After  this 
glorious  victory,  he  became  so  mode- 
rate, mild,  and  affable,  that  he  gained 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  ail  those 
who  knew  him. 

He  was  extraordinarily  sober,  ob- 
served the  rules  which  he  mentions 
in  his  writings;  and  dieted  himself 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  precau- 
tion, that  finding  his  natural  heat 
decaying  by  degrees  in  his  old  age, 
he  also  diminished  his  diet  by  de- 
grees, so  far  as  to  stint  himself  to 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  a meal,  and 
sometimes,  a little  before  his  death,  it 
served  him  for  two  meals. 

By  this  means  he  preserved  his 
health,  and  was  also  vigorous  to  the 
age  of  a hundred  years;  his  mind 
did  not  decay,  he  never  had  need 
of  spectacles,  neither  lost  he  his  hear- 
ing. 

And  that  which  is  no  less  true 
than  difficult  to  believe  is,  that  he 
preserved  his  voice  so  clear  and  har- 
monious, that  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  sung  with  as  much  strength  and 
delight  as  he  did  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

He  had  foreseen  that  he  should  live 
long  without  any  infirmity,  and  was 
not  deceived  in  it.  When  he  felt  that 
his  last  hour  drew  near,  he  disposed 
himself  to  leave  this  life  with  the 
piety  of  a Christian,  and  the  courage 
of  a philosopher.  He  made  his  wdl, 
and  set  all  his  affairs  in  order ; after 
which  he  received  the  last  sacraments. 
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and  expected  death  patiently  in  an 
elbow  chair.  In  short,  it  may  be 
said,  that  being  in  good  health,  feel- 
ing iio  manner  of  pain,  having  also 
his  mind  and  eye  very  brisk,  a little 
fainting  fit  took  him,  which  was  in- 
stead of  an  agony,  and  made  him 
fetch  his  last  breath.  He  died  at 
Padua,  April  26,  1566,  and  was  bu- 
ried May  8,  following. 

His  wife  died  some  years  after  him. 
Her  life  was  long,  and  her  old  age 
as  happy  as  that  of  her  spouse,  only 
her  latter  days  were  not  altogether  like 
his.  Some  time  before  her  death  she 
was  seized  with  a lingering,  which 
brought  her  to  her  grave.  She  gave 
up  her  soul  one  night  in  her  bed, 
without  any  convulsive  motions,  and 
with  so  perfect  a tranquility,  that 
she  left  this  life  without  being  per- 
ceived. 

This  is  all  I can  say  of  those  good 
people,  by  the  idea  of  which  remains 
of  them,  from  what  I heard  my  de- 
ceased father  and  some  other  friends 
of  Lewis  Cornaro  say  of  them  : who 
having  lived  so  long,  after  an  extra- 
ordinary maimer,  deserved  not  to  die 
so  soon  in  the  memory  of  man. 


MEDICINAL  VIRTUES  OF 
SPEEDWELL, 

FOR  INFLAMED  TUBERCLES  ON  THE 
THE  FACE,  SO  DISAGREEABLE  AND 
DIFFICULT  OF  CURE. 


Speedwell,  otherwise  called  Paul’s 
Betony,  is  recommended  as  a cheap 
and  delicate  medicine. 

But  that  our  readers  may  know 
this  herb,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  to  prevent  either  mistake  or 
imposition,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  present  them  with  a description 
thereof. 

Speedwell,  or  Paul’s  Betony,  is 
known  from  its  root,  consisting  of 
many  fibres ; its  leaves  soft,  of  a hoary 
green  colour,  a little  dented  about 
the  edges,  and  somewhat  hairy,  set 
by  couples  at  the  joints  of  the  hairy 
brownish  stalks,  which  lean  down  to 
the  ground,  never  standing  upright, 
but  shooting  forth  roots  as  they  lie 
lipbfi  the  same  at  diverse  joints.  The 


flowers  grow  one  above  another  a* 
the  tops,  of  a blueish  purple  colour, 
after  which  come  small  flat  husks, 
in  which  are  contained  small  blackish 
seeds. 

It  grows  in  almost  all  parts  of 
England  upon  dry  banks,  on  sandy 
wastes,  and  wood  grounds.  There  is 
a second  sort,  called  Small  Meadow 
Speedwell,  more  scarce.  It  has  been 
found  in  a close  by  Barnes,  near 
London,  and  in  several  other  places, 
and  has  been  found  also  in  some 
meadow-grounds  near  Lynn-Regis  in 
Norfolk.  They  flower  all  June  and 
July,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  Au- 
gust, and  their  seeds  are  ripe  in  July, 
August,  and  September. 

It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  scurvy, 
and  all  foulness  and  corruption  of  the 
blood  and  juices;  opens  obstruction 
of  the  viscera ; is  good  against  couglis; 
is  a specific  for  cuticular  disorder, 
fretting  old  sores,  and  corroding  ul- 
cers ; spreading  ring- worms,  malign 
herpes,  and  other  like  disorders  of  the 
external  parts.  Its  juice,  mixed  with 
water,  m^kes  a good  cosmetic,  and 
cures  red  spotted  or  inflamed  protu- 
berances in  the  face. 

Three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  its  ex- 
pressed juice,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  water,  (and  dashed  with  white 
wine  if  you  please,)  night  and  morn- 
ing, will  cure,  it  is  said,  some  cases 
of  leprosy. 


OF  MEDICINES  TAKEN  BY 
WAY  OF  PRECAUTION  OR 
PREVENTION. 

We  have  pointed  out,  in  some  pre- 
ceding parts  of  this  work,  the  means 
of  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  seve- 
ral causes  of  diseases, _ and  of  prohi- 
biting the  return  of  some  habitual 
disorders  ; we  shall  now  subjoin  some 
observations  on  the  use  of  the  prin- 
cipal remedies,  from  mere  custom 
only,  without  knowing — and  often 
with  very  little  consideration — whe- 
ther they  are  right  or  wrong. 

Nevertheless  the  use,  the  habit  of 
taking  medicines,  is  certainly  no  in- 
different matter : it  is  ridiculous, 
dangerous,  and  even  criminal,  to 
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omit  them  when  necessary,  but  not 
less  so  to  take  them  when  they  are 
not  wanted.  A good  medicine,  taken 
seasonably,  when  there  some  dis- 
order, some  disarrangement  in  the 
body,  which  would  in  a short  time 
occasion  a disease,  has  often  pre- 
vented it.  But  yet  the  very  same 
medicine,  when  given  to  a person  in 
perfect  health,  if  it  clo  not  directly 
make  him  sick,  leaves  him  at  the 
best  in  a greater  disposition  to  the 
impressions  of  diseases ; and  there 
are  but  too  many  examples  of  peo- 
ple, who,  having  contracted  a habit 
of  taking  physic,  have  really  injured 
their  health  and  impaired  their  con- 
stitutions, however  naturally  strong, 
by  an  abuse  of  those  materials  which 
Providence  has  given  for  the  recovery 
and  re-establishment  of  it ; an  abuse 
which,  though  it  should  not  injure 
the  health  of  the  person,  would  oc- 
casion those  remedies,  when  perhaps 
he  is  really  sick,  to  be  less  efficacious 
and  serviceable  to  him,  from  their 
having  been  familiar  to  his  constitu- 
tion ; and  thus  he  becomes  deprived 
of  the  assistance  he  would  have  re- 
ceived from  them,  if  taken  only  in 
those  times  and  under  those  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  necessary 
for  him.  We  shall  first  consider 

BLEEDING  WHERE  NECESSARY. 
Bleeding  is  necessary  only  in  these 
four  cases : 

1.  When  there  is  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  body. 

2.  Where  there  is  any  inflamma- 
tion, or  inflammatory  disease. 

3.  When  some  cause  supervenes,  or 
is  about  to  supervene,  in  the  consti- 
tution, which  would  speedily  pro- 
duce an  inflammation,  or  some  other 
dangerous  symptoms,  if  the  vessels 
were  not  relaxed  by  bleeding.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  patients  are 
bled  after  wounds  and  alter  bruises ; 
that  bleeding  is  directed  for  a preg- 
nant woman,  if  she  have  a violent 
cough  j and  that  bleeding  is  performed 
by  way  of  precaution  in  several  other 
cases. 

4.  We  also  advise  bleeding  some- 
times to  assuage  excessive  pain,  tho* 
such  pain  is  not  owing  to  excess  of 


blood,  nor  arises  from  any  inflamed 
blood,  but  in  order  to  appease  and 
moderate  the  pain  by  bleeding,  and 
so  obtain  time  for  destroying  the 
cause  of  it  by  other  remedies.  But 
as  these  two  last  reasons  are  iu  effect 
implied  in  the  two  first,  it  may  very 
generally  be  concluded,  that  an  ex-> 
cess  of  blood,  and  an  inflamed  state 
of  it,  are  the  only  two  necessary  mo- 
tives for  bleeding.  We  shall  here 
point  out  those 

SYMPTOMS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH  MANIFEST  AN  EXCESS  OF 
BLOOD. 

The  1st,  then,  is  the  general  course 
and  manner  of  the  patient’s  living 
while  in  health.  If  he  be  a great 
eater,  and  indulge  in  juicy  nutritious 
food,  and  especially  on  much  flesh- 
meat  ; if  he  drink  rich  and  nourish- 
ing wine  or  other  strong  drink,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoys  a good  di- 
gestion ; if  he  take  but  little  exer- 
cise, sleep  much,  and  have  not  been 
subject  to  any  very  considerable  eva- 
cuation ; he  may  well  be  supposed  to 
abound  in  blood.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  all  these  causes  rarely  occur  in 
country  people,  if  we  except  only  the 
abatement  of  their  exercise  during 
some  weeks  in  winter,  which  indeed 
may  contribute  to  their  generating 
more  blood  than  they  ordinarily  do. 
The  labouring  countryman,  for  much 
the  greater  part  of  his  time,  lives 
only  on  coarse  diet,  very  moderately 
nourishing ; as  one  pound  of  bread 
probably  does  not  make,  in  the  same 
body,  more  blood  than  one  ounce  of 
flesh,  though  a general  prejudice 
seems  to  have  established  a contrary 
opinion. 

The  2nd,  is  the  total  stoppage  or 
long  interruption  of  some  involuntary 
bleeding  or  haemorrhage,  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed. 

3.  A full  and  strong  pulse,  and 
veins  visibly  filled  with  blood,  in  a 
body  that  is  not  lean  and  thin,  and 
when  he  is  not  heated. 

4.  A florid  lively  ruddiness. 

5.  A considerable  and  unusual 
numbness;  sleep  more  profound,  of 
more  duration,  and  yet  less  tranquil 
and  calm,  than  at  other  times;  a 
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greater  property  than  ordinary  to  be 
fatigued  after  moderate  exercise  or 
work;  and  a little  oppression  and 
heaviness  from  walking. 

6.  Palpitations,  accompanied  some- 
times with  very  great  dejection,  and 
even  with  a slight  fainting  fit,  espe- 
cially on  being  in  any  hot  place, 
or  after  moving  about  considerably. 

7.  Vertigoes,  swimmings  of  the 
head,  especially  on  bowing  down  and 
raising  it  up  at  once,  and  after  sleep- 
ing. 

8.  Frequent  pains  of  the  head,  to 
which  the  person  was  not  formerly 
subject ; and  which  seem  not  to  arise 
from  any  defect  in  the  digestion. 

9.  An  evident  sensation  of  heat, 
pretty  generally  diffused  over  the 
whole  body. 

10.  A smarting  sort  of  itching  all 
over,  from  a very  little  more  heat  than 
usual. 

And,  lastly,  frequent  haemorrhages, 
and  these  attended  with  manifest  re- 
lief, and  more  vivacity. 

People  should,  notwithstanding,  be 
cautious  of  supposing  an  unhealthy  ex- 
cess of  blood,  from  any  one  of  these 
symptoms  only ; many  of  them  must 
concur ; and  they  should  endeavour  to 
be  certain,  that  even  such  a concur- 
rence of  them  does  not  result  from 
a very  different  cause,  and  wholly  op- 
posite in  effect  to  that  of  an  excess  of 
blood. 

But  when  it  is  certain,  from  the 
whole  appearance,  that  such  an  ex- 
cess really  exists,  then  a single,  or  even . 
a second  bleeding  is  attended  with 
very  good  effects.  Nor  is  it  material, 
in  such  cases,  from  what  part  the  blood 
is  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  these 
circumstances  do  not  exist,  bleeding  is 
in  no  wise  necessary;  nor  should  it 
ever  be  practised  in  these  following 
conditions  and  circumstances,  except 
for  some  particular  and  very  strong 
reasons,  of  the  due  force  of  which 
none  but  physicians  can  judge 

1st.  When  the  person  is  in  a vefy 
advanced  age,  or  in  very  early  in- 
fancy. 

2.  When  he  is  either  naturally  of 
a weakly  constitution,  or  it  has  been 


rendered  such  by  sickness,  or  by  some 
other  accident. 

3.  When  the  pulse  is  small,  soft, 
feeble,  and  intermits,  and  the  skin  is 
manifestly  pale. 

4.  When  the  limbs,  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  are  often  cold,  puffed 
up,  and  soft. 

5.  When  their  appetites  has  been 
very  small  for  a long  time;  their 
food  but  little  nourishing,  and  their 
perspiration  too  plentiful,  from  great 
exercise. 

6.  When  the  stomach  has  long 
been  disordered,  and  the  digestion 
bad,  whence  very  little  blood  could 
be  generated. 

7.  When  the  patient  has  been  con- 
siderably emptied,  whether  by  hae- 
morrhages, a looseness,  profuse  urine, 
or  perspiration;  or  when  the  crisis 
of  some  distemper  has  been  effected 
by  any  one  of  these  evacuations. 

8.  When  the  patient  has  long  been 
afflicted  with  some  depressing  dis- 
ease, and  troubled  with  many  such 
obstructions  as  prevent  the  formation 
of  blood. 

9.  Whenever  a person  is  exhausted, 
and  from  whatever  cause. 

10.  When  the  blood  is  in  a thin, 
pale,  and  dissolved  state. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  some 
others  less  frequent,  a single  bleeding 
often  precipitates  the  patient  into  an 
absolutely  incurable  state,  an  irrepar- 
able train  of  evils.  Many  dismal  ex- 
amples of  it  are  but  too  obvious. 

Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  situation 
of  the  patient,  and  however  natu- 
rally robust,  that  bleeding  which  is 
unnecessary  is  noxious.  Repeated 
bleedings  weaken  and  enervate  the 
system,  hasten  old  age,  diminish  the 
circulation,  thence  fatten  and  puff  up 
the  body;  and  next  by  weakening, 
and  lastly  by  destroying  the  digestion, 
they  lead  to  a fatal  dropsy.  They 
disorder  the  perspiration  by  the  skin, 
and  leave  the  patient  liable  to  colds 
and  swellings : they  weaken  the  ner- 
vous system  and  render  persons  sub- 
ject to  vapours,  to  the  hypochon- 
driac disorders,  and  to  all  nervous 
maladies. 

The  ill  consequence  of  a single 
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though  erroneous  bleeding  is  not  im- 
mediately discemable;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  it  is  not  performed  in  such 
a quantity  as  to  weaken  the  patient 
perceptibly,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rather  beneficial.  Yet  we  still  here 
insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  when  unnecessary  it  is  prejudicial, 
and  that  people  should  never  bleed, 
as  sometimes  has  been  done,  for  mere 
whim,  or  as  it  were  for  diversion.  It 
avails  nothing  to  affirm  that  within 
a few  days  after  it  they  have  got  more 
blood  than  they  had  before  it,  that  is, 
that  they  weigh  more  than  at  first; 
whence  they  infer  the  loss  of  blood 
very  speedily  repaired.  The  fact  of 
their  augmented  weight  is  admitted; 
but  this  very  fact  testifies  against  the 
real  benefit  of  that  bleeding;  since 
it  is  a proof,  that  the  natural  evacua- 
tions of  the  body  are  less  completely 
made ; and  that  humours  which  ought 
to  be  expelled,  are  retained  in  it. 
There  remains  the  same  quantity  of 
blood,  and  perhaps  a little  more;  but 
it  is  not  blood  so  well  made, — so 
perfectly  elaborated;  and  this  is  so 
very  true,  that  if  the  thing  were  other- 
wise,— if  some  days  after  the  bleeding 
they  had  a greater  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  blood,  it  would  amount 
to  a demonstration  that  more  reite- 
rated bleedings  must  necessarily  have 
brought  on  an  inflammatory  disease 
in  a man  of  a robust  habit  of  body. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  a 
grown  man  may  part  with  by  'way 
of  precaution , is  about  ten  ounces. 

Persons  so  constituted  as  to  generate 
much  blood,  should  carefully  avoid 
all  those  causes  which  tend  to  aug- 
ment it;  and  when  they  are  sensible 
of  the  quantity  augmented,  they 
should  confine  themselves  to  a light 
frugal  diet,  on  fruits,  bread,  and  tea, 
or  water;  they  should  often  bathe 
their  feet  in  warm  water,  taking  night 
and  morning  a little  cream  of  tartar; 
sleep  but  very  moderately,  and  take 
much  exercise.  By  using  these  pre- 
cautions they  may  either  prevent  any 
occasion  for  bleeding,  or  should  they 
really  be  obliged  to  admit  of  it,  they 
wouid  increase  and  prolong  its  good 
e fleets.  These  are  also  the  very  means 
which  may  remove  all  the  danger 


that  might  ensue  from  a person’s 
omitting  to  bleed  at  the  usual  season 
or  interval  when  the  habit  — the 
fashion  of  bleeding — had  been  inve- 
terately  established  in  him. 

We  learn  with  horror  and  asto- 
nishment, that  some  have  been  bled 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty- 
four  times  in  two  days;  and  others, 
some  hundred  times  in  the  course  of 
a few  months.  Such  instances  irre- 
fragably  demonstrate  the  continual 
ignorance  of  their  physician  or  sur- 
geon; and  should  the  patient  escape, 
we  ought  to  admire  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  nature,  that  survived  so 
many  murderous  incisions. 

The  people  entertain  a common 
notion  that  the  first  time  of  bleeding 
certainly  saves  the  life  of  the  patient; 
but  to  convince  them  of  the  falsity 
of  this  notion,  they  need  only  open 
their  eyes  and  see  the  very  contrary 
fact  to  this  occur  but  too  unhappily 
every  day;  many  people  dying  soon 
after  their  first  bleeding.  Were  their 
opinion  right,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  person  should  die  of  the 
first  disease  that  seized  him,  which 
yet  daily  happens.  Now  the  ex- 
tirpation of  this  absurd  opinion  is 
really  become  important,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  is  attended  with  some 
unhappy  consequences:  their  faith  in, 
their  great  dependance  on,  the  extra- 
ordinary virtue  of  this  first  bleeding 
makes  them  willing  to  omit  it,  that 
is,  to  treasure  it  up  against  a distemper 
from  which  they  shall  be  in  the 
greatest  danger;  and  thus  it  is  de- 
ferred as  long  as  the  patient  is  not 
extremely  bad,  in  hopes  that  if  they 
can  do  without  it  then,  they  shall 
keep  it  for  another  and  more  pressing 
occasion.  Their  present  disease  in 
the  meantime  rises  to  a violent  height ; 
and  then  they  bleed,  but  when  it  is 
too  late ; and  instances  have  occurred 
of  many  patients  who  were  permitted 
to  die,  that  the  first  bleeding  might 
be  reserved  for  a more  important 
occasion.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  first  bleeding  and  any 
subsequent  one  is,  that  the  first  com- 
monly gives  the  patient  an  emotion 
which  is  rather  hurtful  than  salutary. 
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ON  PURGES. 


The  stomach  and  bowels  are  emptied 
either  by  vomiting  or  by  stools,  the 
latter  discharge  being  much  more  na- 
tural than  the  first,  which  is  not  ef- 
fected without  a violent  motion,  and 
one  indeed  to  which  nature  is  repug- 
nant. Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
cases  which  really  require  this  arti- 
ficial vomiting;  but  these  excepted, 
(some  of  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out,)  we  should  rather  prefer 
those  remedies  which  empty  the 
bowels  by  stooL 

SIGNS  WHICH  INDICATE  A NECES- 
SITY FOR  PURGING. 

1.  A disagreeable  taste  or  savour 
of  the  mouth  in  a morning,  and  es- 
pecially a bitter  taste;  a foul  furred 
tongue  and  teeth;  disagreeable  eruc- 
tations or  belchings,  flatulence,  and 
distension. 

2.  A want  of  appetite  which  in- 
creases very  gradually,  without  any 
fever;  which  degenerates  into  a dis- 
gust or  total  aversion  to  food;  and 
sometimes  communicates  a bad  taste 
to  the  very  little  such  persons  do  eat. 

3.  Retchings  to  vomit  in  a morning 
fasting,  and  sometimes  throughout  the 
day;  supposing  such  not  to  depend 
>on  a woman’s  pregnancy,  or- some 
other  disorder  in  which  purges  would 
be  either  useless  or  hurtful. 

4.  A vomiting  up  of  bitter  or  cor- 
rupted humours. 

5.  A manifest  sensation  of  a weight 
or  heaviness  in  the  stomach,  the  loins, 
or  the  knees. 

6.  A want  of  strength  sometimes 
attended  with  restlessness,  ill-humour, 
or  peevishness,  and  melancholy. 

7.  Pains  in  the  stomach,  frequent 
pains  in  the  head,  or  vertigoes;  some- 
times a drowsiness,  which  increases 
after  meals. 

8.  Some  species  of  cholics;  irregu- 
lar stools,  which  are  sometimes  very 
great  in  quantity,  and  too  liquid  for 
many  times  together ; after  which  an 
obstinate  costiveness  ensues. 

9.  A pulse  less  regular  and  less 
strong  than  what  is  natural  to  the 
patient,  and  which  sometimes  in- 
termits. 


When  these  symptoms,  or  some 
of  them,  ascertain  the  necessity  of 
purging  a person,  not  then  attacked 
by  any  manifest  disease,  (for  we  are 
not  speaking  here  of  purges  in  such 
cases,)  a proper  purging  medicine 
may  be  given  him;  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing 

PURGING  PILLS. 

Take  of  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  and  the  extract  of  jalap, 
half  a drachm  each; 

Of  calomel,  thirty  grains : 

Mix, — and  divide  into  eighteen  pills. 
Two  a dose. — If  there  be  an  objection 
to  calomel,  it  may  be  left  out, — then 
four  will  be  a dose. 

PURGING  POWDERS. 

Take  of  gamboge,  six  grains; 

Of  scammony,  ten  grains; 

Of  jalap,  fifteen  grains: 

Mix, — and  divide  into  three  powders: 
one  to  be  taken  every  three  hours 
until  successful. 

The  bad  taste  in  his  mouth;  the  con- 
tinual belchings;  the  actual  vomitings, 
and  melancholy,  discover  that  the 
cause  of  his  disorder  resides  in  the 
stomach,  and  shew  that  a vomit  will 
be  of  service  to  him.  But  when  these 
signs  or  symptoms  are  not  evident, 
the  patient  should  take  such  purging 
or  opening  remedies,  as  are  particu- 
larly indicated  by  the  pains,  whether 
of  the  loins,  from  the  cholic,  or  by 
a sensation  of  weight  or  heaviness  in 
the  knees. 

WHEN  TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  EITHER 
VOMITING  OR  PURGING. 

1.  Whenever  the  complaints  of  the 
patients  are  founded  on  their  weak- 
ness, and  their  being  already  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  When  there  is  a general  dryness 
of  the  habit,  a very  considerable  de- 
gree of  heat,  some  inflammation,  or 
a strong  fever. 

3.  Whenever  nature  is  exerting  her- 
self in  some  other  salutary  evacuation ; 
whence  purging  must  never  be  at- 
tempted in  critical  perspirations;  dur- 
ing the  monthly  discharges ; nor  dur- 
ing a fit  of  the  gout. 
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4.  Nor  in  such  inveterate  obstruc- 
ions  as  purges  cannot  remove,  and 
eally  do  augment. 

5.  Neither  when  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  considerably  weakened. 

CASES  IHT  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  PRO- 
PER TO  PURGE,  BUT  NOT  TO 

GIVE  A vomit: 

].  When  the  patient  abounds  too 
much  with  blood,  since  the  efforts 
which  attend  vomiting,  greatly  aug- 
ment the  force  of  the  circulation; 
whence  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
and  of  the  breast,  being  extremely 
distended  with  blood,  might  burst, 
which  must  prove  fatal  on  the  spot,, 
and  has  repeatedly  proved  so. 

2.  For  the  same  reason  they  should 
not  be  given  to  persons  who  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  or  to  coughing  up  or  vomiting 
of  blood ; to  women  who  are  subject 
to  excessive  or  unseasonable  discharges 
of  blood,  &c. ; nor  to  those  who  are 
with  child. 

3.  Vomits  are  improper  for  rup- 
tured persons. 

When  any  person  has  taken  too 
acrid  or  too  sharp  a vomit,  or  a purge 
which  operates  with  excessive  vio- 
lence; whether  this  consists  in  the 
most  vehement  efforts  and  agitations, 
the  pains,  convulsions,  or  swoonings, 
which  are  their  frequent  consequences ; 
or  whether  that  prodigious  evacua- 
tion or  emptiness  their  operation 
causes,  which  may  hurry  the  patient 
off;  instances  of  which  are  but  too 
common  among  the  lower  class  of 
the  people,  who  much  too  frequently 
confide  themselves  to  the  conduct  of 
ignorant  men-slayers:  in  such  un- 
happy • cases,  we  should^  treat  these 
unfortunate  persons  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  poisoned  by  violent 
corroding  poisons;  that  is,  we  should 
fill  them  as  it  were  with  draughts  of 
warm  water,  milk,  oil,  barley-water, 
almond-milk,  emollient  clysters  with 
milk,  and  also  bleed  them  plentifully 
if  their  pains  are  excessive,  and  their 
pulses  strong  and  feverish. 

The  excessive  discharge  is  to  be 
stopped,  after  having  plied  the  patient 
plentifully  with  diluting  drinks,  and 
ten  drops  of  laudanum. 


Flannels  dipped  in  hot  water  are 
very  serviceable.  But  should  the  vo- 
miting solely  be  excessive,  without 
any  purging,  emollient  clysters  with 
oil  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  must  be 
givem;  and  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a warm  bath. 

Purges  frequently  repeated  without 
iust  and  necessary  indications  are  at- 
tended with  much  the  same  ill  effects 
as  frequent  bleedings.  They  destroy 
the  digestions;  the  stomach  no  longer 
or  very  languidly  exerts  its  functions; 
the  intestines  prove  inactive;  the  pa- 
tient becomes  liable  to  severe  cholics; 
perspiration  is  disordered ; defluxions 
ensue;  nervous  maladies  come  on, 
with  a general  languor;  and  the 
patient  proves  old  long  before  the 
number  of  his  years  have  made  him' 
so. 

Much  irreparable  mischief  has  been 
done  to  the  health  cf  children,  by 
purges  injudiciously  given  and  re- 
peated. They  prevent  them  from  at- 
taining-their  utmost  natural  strength; 
and  frequently  contract  their  due 
growth.  They  ruin  their  teeth ; 
dispose  young  girls  to  future  ob- 
structions; and  when  they  have  been 
already  affected  by  them,  they  render 
them  still  more  obstinate. 

It  is  a prejudice  too  generally  re- 
ceived, that  persons  who  have  little 
or  no  appetite  need  purging;  since 
this  is  often  very  false,  and’  most  of 
those  causes  which  lessen  or  destroy 
the  appetite,  cannot1  be  removed  by 
purging;  though  many  of  them  may 
be  increased  by  it. 

Persons  whose  stomachs  contain1 
much  glairy  viscid  matter  suppose, 
they  may  be  cured  by  purges  which 
seem  at  first  to  relieve  them:  but  this 
proves  a very  slight  and  deceitful 
relief.  These  humours  are  owing  to 
that  weakness  and  laxity  of  the  sto- 
mach which  purges  augment';  since 
notwithstanding  they  carry  off  part 
of  these  viscid  humours  generated  in 
it,  at  the  expiration  of  a few  days 
there  is  a greater  accumulation  of  them 
than  before ; and  thus  by  a reiteration 
of  purging  medicines,  the  malady 
soon  becomes  incurable,  and  the 
health  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The  real 
cure  of  such  cases  is  effected  prinei* 
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pally  by  decoction  of  bark  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  and  rhubarb  oc- 
casionally. 

The  custom  of  taking  stomachic 
medicines  infused  in  brandy,  spirit  of 
wine,  cherry  water,  &c.  is  always  dan- 
gerous; for  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent immediate  relief  such  infusions 
afford  in  some  disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach, they  really  by  slow  degrees 
impair  and  ruin  that  organ ; and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  as  many  as 
accustom  themselves  to  drams,  go  off, 
just  like  excessive  drinkers,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  no  digestion ; 
whence  they  sink  into  a state  of  de- 
pression and  languor,  and  die  drop- 
sical. 

Either  vomits  or  purges  may  be 
often  beneficially  omitted,  even  when 
they  have  some  appearance  of  seeming 
necessary,  by  abating  one  meal  a day 
for  some  time;  by  abstaining  from 
the  most  nourishing  sorts  of  food; 
«£nd  especially  from  those  which  are 
fat;  by  drinking  freely  of  cool  water, 
and  taking  extraordinary  exercise. — 
The  same  regimen  also  serves  to  sub- 
due, without  the  use  of  purges,  the 
various  complaints  which  often  invade 
those  who  omit  taking  purging  me- 
dicines at  those  seasons  and  intervals 
in  which  they  have  made  it  a custom 
to  take  them. 

THE  BEST  EMETIC. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  thirty  grains; 

Of  tartar  emetic,  two  grains : 
Dissolve  in  a little  water,  and  take 
it,  drinking  plentifully  of  chamomile 
tea. 

The  doses  which  are  generally  re- 
commended, are  those  which  are 
proper  for  a grown  man  of  a vigorous 
constitution.  Nevertheless  there  are 
some  few  for  whom  they  may  be  too 
weak  : in  such  cases  they  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  the  dose  prescribed. — 
But  should  they  not  operate  in  that 
auantity,  w^e  must  be  careful  not  to 
double  the  dose,  much  less  to  give 
a three-fold  quantity ; which  has  some- 
times been  dyne,  and  that  even  with- 
out its  operation,  and  at  the  risk 


of  killing  the  patient,  which  has  no* 
seldom  been  the  consequence.  In 
case  of  such  purging  not  ensuing,  we 
should  rather  give  large  draughts  of 
whey  sweetened  with  honey,  or  of 
warm  water,  in  a quart  of  which  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  com- 
mon salt  must  be  dissolved ; and  this 
quantity  is  to  be  taken  from  time  to 
time  in  small  cups,  moving  about 
with  it. 

The  fibres  of  country  people  who 
inhabit  the  mountains,  and  live  al- 
most solely  on  milk,  are  so  little  sus- 
ceptible of  sensation,  that  they  must 
take  such  large  doses  to  purge  them, 
as  would  kill  all  the  peasantry  in  the 
vallies. 

Notwithstanding  our  cautions  on 
this  important  head,  whenever  an 
urgent  necessity  requires  it,  purging 
must  be  recurred  to  at  all  times  and 
seasons : but  when  the  season  may  be 
safely  selected,  it  were  right  to  decline 
purging  in  the  extremities  of  either 
heat  or  cold ; and  to  take  the  purge 
early  in  the  morning,  that  the  medi- 
cines may  find  less  obstruction  or 
embarrassment  from  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  Every  other  considera- 
tion, with  relation  to  the  stars  and 
the  moon,  is  ridiculous  and  void  of 
any  foundation.  The  people  are 
particularly  averse  to  purging  in  the 
dog-days;  and  if  this  were  only  on 
account  of  the  great  heat,  it  would 
be  very  pardonable;  but  it  is  from 
an  astrological  prejudice,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  absurd,  as  the  real 
dog-days  are  at  thirty-six  days  dis- 
tance from  those  commonly  reckoned 
such;  and  it  is  a melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
should  be  sf  gross  in  this  respect  in 
our  enlightened  age;  and  that  they 
should  still  imagine  the  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  medicines  to  depend  on 
what  sign  of  the  zodiac  the  sun  is 
in,  or  on  any  particular  quarter  of 
the  moon.  Yet  it  is  certain  in  this 
point,  they  are  so  inveterately  at- 
tached to  this  prejudice,  that  it  is  but 
too  common  to  see  country  people  die 
in  waiting  for  the  sign  or  quarter  most 
favourable  to  the  operation  and  effect 
of  a medicine,  which  wras  truly  ne- 
cessary five  or  six  days  before  either 
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of  them.  Sometimes  too  that  par- 
ticular medicine  is  given  to- which  a 
certain  day  is  supposed  to  be  aus- 
picious and  favourable,  in  preference 
to  that  which  is  most  prevalent  against 
the  disease. 

When  a vomit  or  a purge  is  to  be 
taken,  (unless  it  be  in  disease,)  the 
patient’s  body  should  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  it  twenty-four  hours 
before,  by  taking  very  little  food,  and 
drinking  some  glasses  of  warm  water, 
or  of  a light  tea  of  some  herbs. 

He  should  not  drink  after  a vomit 
until  it  begins  to  work  ; and  then  he 
should  drink  very  plentifully  of  warm 
water,  or  a light  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile flowers,  which  is  preferable. 

It  is  usual  after  purges  to  take  some 
thin  broth  or  soup  during  their  ope- 
ration; but  warm  water  sweetened 
with  sugar,  or  honey,  or  an  infusion 
of  succory  flowers,  would  sometimes 
be  more  suitable. 

As  the  stomach  suffers  in  some  de- 
gree as  often  as  either  a vomit  or  a 
purge  is  taken,  the  patient  should  be 
careful  how  he  lives  and  orders  him- 
self for  some  days  after  taking  them, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  quantity  as 
quality  of  his  food. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  . other  ar- 
ticles taken  by  way  of  precaution, 
such  as  soups,  whey,  waters,  &c.  which 
are  but  little  used  among  the  people; 
but  confine  ourselves  to  this  general 
remark,  that  when  they  take  any  of 
these  precautionary  things,  they  should 
enter  on  a regimen  or  way  of  living 
that  may  co-operate  with  them,  and 
contribute  to  the  same  purpose. — 
Whey  is  commonly  taken  to  refresh 
and  cool  the  body;  and  while  they 
drink  it,  they  deny  themselves  fruit, 
sal  lads,  &c.  They  eat  nothing  then  but 
the  best  and  heartiest  flesh-meats  they 
can  get ; such  vegetables  as  are  used 
in  good  soups;  eggs,  and  good  ale; 
notwithstanding  this  is  to  destroy, 
by  high  and  heating  aliments,  all  the 
attemperating  cooling  effects  expected 
from  the  whey. 

Some  people  propose  to  cool  and 
attemperate  their  blood  by  soups  and 
a thin  d;et.  Happily  in  such  a case 
the  error  in  one  respect  often  cures 
that  in  the  other ; and  these  kinds  of 


soup,  which  are  in  no  wise  tooling, 
prove  very  serviceable  in  consequence 
of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  which 
they  were  intended  to  remove,  not  re- 
quiring any  coolers  at  all. 

The  general  physical  practice  of 
the  community,  which  unhappily  is 
but  too  much  in  fashion,  abounds 
with  similar  errors.  We  will  just  cite 
one  on  account  of  its  dangerous  effects. 
Many  people  suppose  pepper  cooling, 
though  their  smell,  taste,  and  com- 
mon sense,  concur  to  inform  them  of 
the  contrary.  It  is  the  very  hottest 
of  spices. 

The  most  certain  preservative,  and 
most  attainable  too  by  every  man, 
is  to  avoid  all  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking.  People  generally  eat  more 
than  thoroughly  consists  with  health 
or  permits  them  to  attain  the  utmost 
vigour  of  which  their  natural  con- 
stitutions are  capable. 

The  custom  is  established,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  eradicate  it:  yet  we 
should  at  least  resolve  not  to  eat  but 
through  hunger,  and  always  under  a 
due  subjection  to  reason;  because, 
except  in  a very  few’  cases,  reason 
constantly  suggests  to  us  not  to  eat 
when  the  stomach  has  an  aversion 
to  food.  Sobriety  of  itself  cures  such 
maladies  as  are  otherwise  incurable, 
and  may  recover  the  most  shattered 
and  unhealthy  persons. 


CAUTIONS  AGAINST  DISEASES 
OF  THE  DOG-DAYS. 


The  oppressive  heat  which  prevails 
during  the  dog-days,  together  with 
the  heavy  dews  of  tffe  evenings,  give 
rise  to  feverish  symptoms,  with  purg- 
ing and  cholera-morbus,  of  which 
we  have  treated  in  another  part  of 
our  work.  The  lassitude  and  inabi- 
lity to  activity  are  more  frequent  than 
any  of  the  more  alarming  symptoms, 
and  although  not  dangerous,  are  the 
forerunners  of  serious  diseases,  if  not 
counteracted.  Drinking  to  intoxica- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year,  proves 
highly  dangerous,  and  many  bilious 
fevers  and  apoplexies  are  the  conse- 
quences. A little  caution  during 
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these  days  may  prevent  very  fatal  at- 
tacks of  disease  5 and  the  following 
leading  points  will  comprehend  all 
that  is  necessary. 

1.  Exercise  but  little,  and  in  any 
way  but  on  foot,  if  possible. 

2.  Let  the  covering  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  head,  neck,  and  feet, 
be  light. 

3.  Do  not  lie  with  more  than  a 
sheet  and  coverlet,  except  a very 
light  blanket,  which  may  be  used  at 
pleasure. 

4.  Change  the  linen  whenever  it 
becomes  wet  by  perspiration. 

5.  Do  not  drink  water  alone,  but 
mixed  with  a little  cream  of  tartar. 

6.  Drink  but  little  wine  or  spirits, 
and  alway  diluted. 

7.  Eat  no  fish  and  but  very  little 
meat. 

8.  Bathe  with  the  restrictions  we 
laid  down  under  the  head  of  “ Bath- 
ing.” 

9.  Take  one  of  the  following  pills 
every  second  night : 

LAXATIVE  TILLS  FOR  THE 
DOG-DAYS. 

Take  of  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  six 
grains  ; 

Of  extract  of  jalap,  a scruple  ; 

Of  rhubarb,  a scruple ; 

Of  oil  of  cloves,  five  drops  ; 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  pills. 


ANATOMY. 


ARTICLE  III. 


OF  THE  MUSCLES. 
(INTENDED  FOR  PAINTERS  AND 
SCULPTORS,  AS  WELL  AS  STUDENTS 
IN  ANATOMY.) 

A knowledge  of  the  muscles  of  the 
human  body  is  as  requisite  to  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor,  as  to  the 
surgeon,  and  with  this  fact  we  are 
happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing before  the  public  a series  of  Plates 
illustrative  of  this  part  of  anatomy, 
and  which  are  copied  from  the  first 
masters  of  Italy  and  France.  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  scien- 
tific crudities  with  which  it  is  so 


mixed,  and  render  it  easy  to  every 
capacity. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

To  doubt  if  the  study  of  anatomy  is 
requisite  to  a painter,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  doubt  if,  in  order  to  learn  any 
science,  a man  must  first  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
it.  It  would  be  an  useless  waste  of 
time  to  cite  in  confirmation-  of  this 
truth,  the  authorities  of  the  ancient 
masters,  and  the  most  celebrated 
schools.  A man  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  several  bones  which  support  and 
govern  the  human  frame,,  and  does 
not  know  in  what  manner  the  mus- 
cles moving  these  bones  are  fixed  to 
them,  can  make  nothing  of  what  ap- 
pears of  them  through  the  integu- 
ments with  which  they  are  covered  ; 
and  which  appearance  is,  however, 
the  noblest  object  of  the  pencil.  It  is 
impossible  for  a painter  to  copy  faith- 
fully what  he  sees,  unless  he  thorough- 
ly understand  it,  without  being  guilty 
of  great  mistakes. 

It  is  enough  for  the  painter  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  skeleton ; in  other 
words,  with  the  figure  and  connec- 
tion of  the  bones,  which  are,  in  a 
manner,  the  pillars  and  props  of  the 
human  body  5 the  origin,  progress, 
and  shape  of  the  muicles,  which  co- 
ver these  bones ; as  also  the  different 
degrees  in  which  nature  has  clothed 
the  muscles  with  fat ; for  this  sub- 
stance lies  thicker  upon  them  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  Above  all,  he 
should  know  in  what  manner  the 
muscles  effect  the  various  motions  and 
gestures  of  the  body. 

A muscle  is  composed  of  two  ten- 
dinous and  slender  parts,  one  called 
the  head  or  origin,  and  the  other  the 
tail  or  insertion,  both  terminating  at 
the  bones;  and  of  an  intermediate 
part,  called  the  belly.  The  action 
of  a muscle  consists  in  an  extraordi- 
nary swelling  of  this  intermediate  part, 
while  the  head  remains  at  rest,  so  as 
to  bring  the  tail  nearer  the  head,  and 
consequently  the  part  into  which  the 
tail  of  the  muscle  is  fixed,  nearer  to 
that  into  which  the  head  is  inserted. 

There  are  many  motions,  to  effect 
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which  several  of  the  muscles  (called 
co-operating  muscles ) must  swell 
and  operate  together,  while  those  cal- 
culated to  effect  a contrary  motion, 
(called  antagonist  muscles)  appear 
soft  and  flaccid:  thus,  for  example, 
the  biceps  and  the  brachioeus  inter- 
nus,  labour  when  the  arm  is  to  be 
bent,  and  become  more  prominent 
than  usual ; while  the  gemellus,  the 
the  brachioeus  externus,  and  the  an- 
oonaeus,  whose  office  is  to  extend  the 
arm,  continue^  as  it  were,  flat  and 
idle;  the  same  happens  respectively 
in  all  the  ether  motions  of  the  body  ; 
when  the  antagonist  muscles  of  any 
part  operate  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  such  part  becomes  rigid  and 
motionless ; this  action  is  called  tonic. 

Michael  Angelo,  whose  knowledge 
of  anatomy  surpassed  any  other  artist 
of  his  time,  intended  to  give  a com- 
plete treatise  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  is  no  small  misfortune  that  he  never 
accomplished  so  useful  a design ; the 
want  of  Michael  Angelo’s  precepts, 
may  in  some  measure  find  a compen- 
sation in  the  present  publication. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  muscles 
discovered  by  curious  myologists, 
there  are  not  above  eighty  or  ninety 
with  which  nature  sensibly  operates 
all  those  motions  which  he  can  ever 
have  occasion  to  imitate  or  express ; 
tliese,  indeed,  he  should  closely  study, 
these  he  should  carefully  stoaa  up  in 
his  memory,  so  as  never  to  be  at 
the  least  loss  for  their  proper  figure, 
situation,  and  office. 

The  better  to  understand  the  gene- 
ral effect,  and  remember  the  number, 
situation,  and  play  of  the  muscles,  it 
will  be  proper  to  compare,  now  and 
then,  the  studies  the  young  painter 
has  been  engaged  upon  with  the 
living  body  covered  with  its  fat  and 
skin,  and  above  all  with  the  Greek 
statues  still  in  being,  by  which  means 
he  will  correct  the  error,  which  ever 
the  great  Michael  Angelo  fell  into, 
in  displaying  his  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, by  seeming  to  forget  that  the 
muscles  are  softened  by  the  skin  which 
covers  them ; and  that  they  are  less 
visible  in  children,  in  women,  and  in 
young  men,  than  in  confirmed  and 
vigorous  manhood.  There  are  many 
exercises  which  a young  painter  should 


go  through  while  engaged  in  the  study 
of  anatomy,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self more  thoroughly  master  of  that 
science:  for  example,  the  thighs  of 
any  figure,  a Laocoon,  for  instance, 
being  given,  he  should  add  to  them 
legs  suitable  to  that  state  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  are  represented ; 
that  is,  the  muscles  which  serve  to 
bend  and  extend  the  legs,  and  to  ef- 
fectuate in  them  such  a precise  posi- 
tion and  no  other ; to  the  simple  con- 
tour of  an  anatome,  or  a statue,  he 
should  add  the  parts  included  by  it, 
and  give  it  a system  of  muscles  con- 
formable to  the  quality  of  that  parti- 
cular contour ; for  every  contour  de- 
notes some  one  certain  attitude,  mo- 
tion, or  exertion.* 

In  the  works  of  Anatomy,  which 
have  been  hitherto  published  for  the 
assistance  of  painting,  the  head,  feet, 
and  hands,  have  been  injudiciously 
neglected,  they  shall  be  here  sepa- 
rately delineated  of  a size  to  render 
the  study  of  them  of  essential  service 
to  the  young  artist,  as  well  as  to  the 
anatomist. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  Cranium. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  NO.  I. 

A The  frontal  bone. 

B The  left  parietal  bone. 

C The  temporal  bone. 

D The  occipital  bone. 

E The  holes  of  the  orbits,  where  are 
fixed  the  eyes* 

F The  proper  bone  of  the  nose,  called 
the  nasal. 

G The  zygomatic  bone. 

H The  maxillary  bone. 

I The  teeth. 

L The  lower  jaw  bone. 

* Each  part  should  be  copied  seve- 
ral times,  and  carefully  observed ; the 
best  way  to  profit  is  to  draw  from 
recollection  what  has  been  studied  in 
the  day,  and  by  comparing  it  with 
the  original,  correct  the  mistakes. — 
This  practice  will  produce  many  good 
effects;  and  by  thus  exercising  the 
memory,  it  will  retain  with  facility 
an  essential  qualification  in  this  and 
every  other  science,  since  the  intent 
of  labour  and  application,  is  to  re- 
collect what  has  been  learned. 
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SCARLATINA,  OR  SCARLET 
FEVER. 


There  are  two  species  of  this  com- 
plaint, the  mild  and  the  malignant  ; 
they  are  both  contagious,  and  only 
differ  in  this, — that  one  is  attended 
with  a putrid  sore  throat  and  very 
high  fever,  while  the  other  is  attended 
with  fever  only.  Children  are  more 
liable  to  Scarlatina  than  adults,  and 
it  is  common  in  autumn  and  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  Sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold  is  the  most  fre- 
uent  cause  of  the  disease,  when  it 
oes  not  arise  from  contagion.  The 
disorders  with  which  scarlatina  may 
be  confounded,  are  measles  and  pu- 
trid quinsey. 

The  following  are  its  characteristic 
symptoms:  the  redness  appears  on 
the  second  day  after  the  fever;  in  the 
measles  it  does  not  appear  till  the 
fourth — it  is  also  of  a vivid  red  co- 
lour. The  fever  begins  with  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  languor,  lassitude,  fits 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  head-ache;  the 
urine  is  high  coloured  and  thick  ; — 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  colouring 
of  the  skin,  a perspiration  comes  on 
in  favourable  cases,  and  the  skin 
peels  off. 

CURE  OF  SCARLATINA. 

When  it  is  mild,  observe  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  which  in  general 
will  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  dis- 
ease:— 

1.  Keep  the  apartment  clean  and 
airy. 

2.  Light  clothing. 

3.  Give  an  emetic. 

4.  Let  the  patient  drink  freely  of 
whey. 

5.  Give  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders every  fourth  hour,  first  having 
freed  the  Rowels  by  some  simple  pur- 
gatiye. 

POWDERS  FOR  SCARLATINA. 

Take  of  nitre,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Of  tartar  emetic,  three  grains ; 

Of  ipecacuanha,  five  grains; 

Mix  well  together  in  a mortar,  and 


divide  into  six  powders;— one  is  a 
dose. 

Oranges,  lemonades,  and  tamarind 
drinks,  are  all  good  in  this  disorder. 

If  the  disease  assume  a malignant 
character,  with  an  ulcerated  throat, 
the  treatment  of  it  should  always  be 
conducted  by  a physician.  We  will, 
however,  speak  of  the  leading  points, 
under  the  head  of  “ Putrid  Sore 
Throat,”  in  a future  part  of  the 
work. 


AUTHORITIES 

FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  M.  DE  THOU, 
AND  THE  DIALOGUES  OF  CARDAN, 
CONCERNING  CORNARO’S  ME- 
THOD OF  PROLONGING  LIFE  ANE 
PRESERVING  HEALTH. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  extract  of  the  thirty-eighth  book 
of  the  History  of  M.  President  de 
Thou,  runs  thus : — 

“ Lewis  Comaro  was  an  extraordi- 
nary and  admirable  instance  of  a long 
life;  for  he  lived  a hundred  years, 
healthful  in  body,  and  sound  in  mind. 
He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Venice; 
but  through  some  misfortune,  owing 
to  his  birth,  was  excluded  from  all 
public  honours  and  state  employment. 
He  married  at  Udina,  in  Friuli,  one 
Veronica,  of  the  family  of  Spiltem- 
berg:  and  being  in  possession  of  a 
good  estate,  he  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing children  to  inherit  it.  In  short, 
what  by  the  prayers  he  put  up,  and 
by  the  help  of  physicians,  he  con- 
quered the  point ; and  his  wife,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  who  was  pretty 
well  gone  in  years,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a daughter,  wheti  he  least 
expected  it.  This  daughter,  naiqed 
Clara,  was  married  to  John,  the  son 
of  Fantina  Comaro,  a rich  family  ot 
Cypms,  by  whom  she  had  eight  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

“ In  a word,  Lewis  Comaro,  by 
his  sobriety,  and  the  regimen  he  ob- 
served in  his  diet,  corrected  the  infir- 
mities he  had  contracted  by  intempe- 
rance in  his  youth,  and  by  the  strength 
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of  his  reason,  moderated  his  inclina- 
tions and  propensity  to  anger.  So 
that  in  his  old  age  he  had  as  good  a 
constitution  of  body,  and  as  mild 
and  even-tempered  a mind,  as  before, 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  was 
infirm,  and  apt  to  fly  out  into  a 
passion.  He  composed  several  Trea- 
tises when  he  was  very  old,  wherein 
he  tells  us  of  the  irregularity  of  his 
former  life,  and  of  his  reformation, 
and  the  hopes  he  had  of  living  long. 
Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  account, 
for  he  died  calmly,  and  without  any 
pain,  being  above  a hundred  years 
old,  at  Padua,  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence.  His  wife,  almost 
as  old  as  himself,  survived  him : but 
within  a short  time  after,  died  a very 
easy  death.  They  were  both  buried 
in  St.  Anthony’s  church,  without  any 
pomp,  according  as  they  had  ordered 
by  their  last  will  and  testament. 

In  the  Dialogues  of  Cardan,  between 
a philosopher,  a citizen,  and  a hermit, 
concerning  the  methods  of  prolonging 
a man’s  life,  and  preserving  his  health. 
Cardan  introduces  the  hermit  discours- 
ing thus: — 

“ Whereas,  in  solid  nourishments, 
and  even  in  drinks,  there  are  several 
things  worthy  of  our  observation,  viz. 
their  natural  qualities,  and  those  which 
they  acquire  by  the  seasoning  of 
them  ; the  order  and  the  time  wherein 
we  ought  to  make  use  of  them,  with- 
out mentioning  the  quantity  of  those 
very  aliments  and  drinks  ; it  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  question  is 
asked,  which  of  these  things  is  to  be 
regarded  most  ? 

“ Some  have  declared  themselves 
for  the  quantity,  maintaining,  that  it 
has  in  effect  a greater  share  than  any 
other  thing,  in  the  preservation  of 
health  and  life. 

“ The  famous  Lewis  Comaro,  a no- 
ble Venetian,  was  of  this  mind.  He 
treated  on  this  subject  at  the  age  of 
fourscore,  enjoying  then  a perfect 
soundness  of  body  and  mind.  This 
venerable  old  man,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  was  seized  with  so  violent 
a distemper,  that  his  life  was  despair- 
ed of.  Ever  after  that  time,  he  took 
care  to  eat  just  the  same  quantity 
every  meal ; and  though  he  was  not 


free  from  a great  many  fatigues,  and 
some  misfortunes  which  occasioned 
his  brother’s  death,  yet  the  exactness 
of  his  regimen  preserved  him  always 
in  health,  with  an  entire  freedom  of 
mind. 

“ At  seventy  years  of  age,  a coach, 
in  which  he  travelled,  was  overthrown, 
by  which  he  was  dragged  a great  way, 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  in  one  of 
his  legs  and  arms.  The  physicians 
despaired  of  his  recovery,  and  were 
for  applying  a great  many  remedies 
to  him.  But  Comaro  tells  us,  that 
being  well  satisfied  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  humours,  he  rejected  all 
the  assistance  of  the  physicians,  and 
was  quickly  cured. 

‘‘Nine  years  after,  when  he  was 
almost  fourscore,  his  friends  and  his 
very  physicians  advised  him  to  add 
two  ounces  to  his  ordinary  diet:  within 
ten  or  twelve  days  after,  he  fell  sick, 
the  physicians  gave  him  over,  and  he 
himself  began  to  fear  the  worst : how- 
ever, he  recovered  his  health,  though 
with  much  difficulty. 

“ The  same  author  adds,  that  be- 
. ing  fourscore  years  old,  his  sight  and 
hearing  were  sound  and  good;  that 
his  voice  held  strong ; that  he  some- 
times sung  in  concert  with  his  grand- 
children ; that  he  could  either  ride  or 
walk  a foot  very  well,  and  that  he 
composed  a comedy,  which  came  off 
with  applause. 

“ This  wise  old  gentleman  was  then 
of  the  opinion,  that  a regu’ar  and 
small  quantity  of  food  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health ; for  he  makes  no 
mention  of  his  choice  of  diets.  I am 
used,  says  Cornaro,  to  take  in  all 
twelve  ounces  of  solid  nourishment, 
such  as  meat,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg; 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  drink.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  pre- 
cisely tell  us  whether  he  took  this 
quantity  once  or  twice  a day;  how- 
ever, since  he  tells  us  that  he  did  eat 
but  a very  little,  it  seems  as  if  he  did 
so  but  once  a day. 

“ The  famous  civilian,  Panigarolus, 
who  lived  to  a great  age,  though  of  a 
very  weak  constitution,  never  ate  or 
drank  above  twenty-eight  ounces  a 
day.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every 
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fortnight  he  purged  himself,  but  he 
lived  to  above  ninety. 

“ It  seems  then,  as  if  Cornaro  was 
minded  to  keep  from  us  a perfect 
knowledge  of  his  regimen,  and  only 
tells  us,  that  he  had  found  out  an 
extraordinary  one ; since  he  has  not  in- 
formed us  whether  he  took  the  quan- 
tity he  speaks  of,  once  or  twice  a day; 
nor  whether  he  altered  his  diet ; for 
he  treats  on  that  subject  as  darkly 
and  obscurely  as  Hippocrates. 

“ It  is  likewise  strange,  that  the 
quantity  of  his  liquid  should  exceed 
that  of  his  solid  diet ; and  the  rather, 
because  what  he  did  eat  was  not 
equally  nourishing,  since  he  took 
the  yolks  of  eggs  as  well  as  meat. 
In  truth,  to  me  he  seems  to  talk 
more  like  a philosopher  than  a physi- 
cian.” 

Thus  far  Cardan : but,  by  his  leave, 
if  he  had  read  what  Cornaro  has  writ- 
ten concerning  a sober  and  regular 
life  with  attention,  he  would  have 
passed  a sounder  judgment  on  his 
writings;  for,  in  them,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  the  quantity,  but  in  ex- 
press terms,  discourses  of  the  quality 
of  his  diet. 


ANECDOTES  OF  LONGEVITY. 


The  following  instances  of  longevity 
have  been  selected  for  the  Medical 


Adviser: 

Year.  Age. 

1759  Don  Cameron  . . , 130 

1766  John  Delasomer  . . . 130 

George  King  ....  130 

1767  John  Taylor  ....  130 

1774  William  Beattie  . . . 130 

1778  John  Watson  ....  130 

1780  Robert  M‘Bride  ...  130 

William  Ellis  ....  130 

1764  Eliza  Taylor  ....  131 

1775  Peter  Garden  . . . . 131 

1761  Eliza  Merchant  . . . 133 

1772  Mrs.  Keith  ....  133 

1767  Francis  Ange  . . . . 134 

1777  John  Brookey  . . . 134 

1714  Jane  Harrison  ....  135 

1759  James  Sheille  ....  136 

1768  Catherine  Noon  . . . 136 

1771  Margaret  Foster  . . . 136 

1776-  John  Mariat  . . . . 136 


Year. 

Age. 

1772  J.  Richardson  . . 

137 

1793  — Robertson  . . 

# 

137 

1757  William  Sharpley 

138 

1768  J.  McDonough  . . 

# 

138 

1770  — Fairbrother  . . 

m 

138 

1772  Mrs.  Clum  . . . . 

138 

1766  Thomas  Dobson  . . 

139 

1765  Mary  Cameron  . . 

# 

139 

1732  William  Leyland  . . 

. 

140 

Countess  of  Desmond 

. 

140 

1770  James  Jands  . . . 

. 

140 

1778  Swarling  (a  monk)  . 

142 

1773  Charles  M‘Finlay.  . 

143 

1757  John  Effingham  . . 

r 

144 

1782  Evan  Williams  . . 

145 

1766  Thomas  Winsloe  . . 

146 

1772  J.  C.  Dradkenberg  . 

• 

146 

1652  William  Mead  . . 

148 

1648  Thomas  Damme  . . 

149 

1768  Francis  Confi  . . . 

150 

1542  Thomas  Newman 

152 

1 656  James  Bowels  . . . 

152 

Henry  West  . . . 

' 

152 

1635  Thomas  Parr  . . . 

# 

152 

1762  A Polish  Peasant  . • 

157 

1797  Joseph  Surrington  . 

160 

1668  William  Edwards 

168 

1670  Henry  Jenkins  . . 

169 

1780  Louisa  Truxo  . . . 

• 

175 

The  following  aged  persons 

have 

died  of  late  years : 

1821  Cato  Overing,  a black 

110 

1823  Ellen  Tate  . . . . 

110 

Mrs.  Ormesby  . . 

110 

Mr.  J.  Larling*  . . 

110 

1808  Col.  J.  Stewart  . . 

111 

1820  Bridget  Byrne  . . . 

111 

1822  Joseph  Mills  . . . 

111 

1823  J.  Mackenzie  . . . 

111 

1821  Ann  M‘Rae  . . . 

112 

1822  Sam,  Welch,  an  American  f 112 

1818  Thomas  Botwell  . . 

113 

William  Napier  . . 

113 

1823  A Woman  in  Finland 

115 

1818  Ann  Smallwood  . . 

116 

Alexander  Campbell . 

117 

1822  A Female  Slave,  Jamaica 

120 

T.  Gilbert  .... 

120 

* He  left  130  children  and  grand  - 
children. 

t His  father  was  near  90,  his  mo- 
ther 100,  a sister  100,  and  a brother 
upwards  of  90. 
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Year.  Age. 

1822  J.  Woods 122 


1818  David  Fergnson  . . ~ 124 

1822  Thady  Doorley  •.  . . 

1821  Margaret  Darby,  a black  130 

1822  Lucretia  Stewart  , . . 130 

1819  Roger  Hope  Elliston  . . 140 
1824  Nancy  Lawrence,  a black,  140 

1820  Solomon  Nibet  /'  . . 143 

The  following  aged  persons  were 
living  in  the  several  years  set  against 
their  respective  names: — 


1821  A widow,  named  Miller, 

at  Lynn 107 

1823  John  Macdonald. . . . 108 
1818  John  Dorman,  Strabane, 

Ireland 109 


1820  At  Adria,  in  Lombardy, 

a Catholic  Priest  . . 110 

1823  Peter  Grant,  a Highlander  110 

1821  At  Ballyragget,  Michael 

Brennan 112 

1822  Felix  Buckley,  Esq.  . . 113 

1818  At  Charleston,  a Negro  . 118 

1823  A female  at  Calabria . . 125 

1819  H.  Francisco,  an  Ameri- 

can   130 

1819  At  Lake  Champlain,  a 

German 135 

1821  At  Freesneen,  Wcevre 

Verdem,  a Female . „ 155 


NERVOUS  HEAD-ACHE. 


Nervous  Head-ache  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  species.  The  first 
simply  depends  on  debility,  and  is 
not  confined  to  either  sex  in  parti- 
cular. The  second  is  termed  clavus 
hystericus , which  is  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, and  is  symptomatic  of  uterine 
derangement.  The  third  species  is 
called  periodic  head-ache,  on  account 
of  its  supervening  at  regular  or  irre- 
gular periods,  and  resembling  in  this 
respect  attacks  of  intermittent  fever. 

With  a view  of  elucidating  the  na- 
ture of  these  several  species,  and  of 
pointing  out  to  the  reader  their  parti- 
cular characters,  we  shall  give  a his- 
tory of  them  under  their  respective 
heads. 


• This  person  was  married  when 
107  years  of  age,  to  a woman  aged  31. 


We  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  first  species  from  others  by  the 
following  symptoms  : an  acute  pain 
is  felt  in  the  forehead  and  temples, 
accompanied  with  a sense  of  tight- 
ness over  the  whole  head..  Some- 
times a cold  sensation  will  be  expe- 
rienced on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  from  that  extend  downwards  to 
the  spine,  as  if  cold  water  were 
trickling  in  that  direction ; there  is 
likewise  a numbness  felt  about  the 
scalp.  Giddiness  is  almost  invariably 
a symptom  of  this  head-ache ; some 
persons  describe  it  as  being  confined 
to  the  top  of  the  head;  others  say 
that  it  is  in  the  forehead  that  they 
feel  the  swimming,  as  it  is  usually 
termed.  This  last  symptom  is  met 
with,  more  or  less,  in  every  kind  of 
head-ache,  but  it  proceeds  from  a 
very  opposite  state  of  things,  which 
makes  it  ©f  consequence  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  from  whence  it  arises. 
This  may  be  pretty  well  ascertained, 
by  attending  to-  the  following  re- 
marks. If  the  giddiness  be  produced  by 
debility,  stooping  the  head  will  not 
increase  it,  unless  it  be  done  for  an  in- 
convenient time;  neither  will  shak- 
ing the  head  aggravate  the  pain. 
Now  were  the  head-ache  to  depend; 
in  vascular  fulness  of  the  brain,,  the 
contrary  would  be  experienced. 

The  pulse  is  most  commonly  small, 
quick,  and  produces  a sense  of  vibra- 
tion to  the  finger;  but  in  many  in- 
stances it  will  not  exceed  fifty  beats 
in  a minute ; and  we  have  known  cases 
in  which  it  could  not  be  felt  at  the 
wrist.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  patient  complains  of  being  cold, 
and  the  whole  nervous  system  is  in 
great  disorder.  In  severe  cases,  the 
head  feels  as  if  it  would  burst,  which 
causes  people  to  tie  a handkerchief 
tight  round  the  forehead,  in  the  hope 
thereby  of  getting  relief.  Sometimes 
we  find  this  malady  co-existing  with- 
a bilious  state  of  the  system,  which 
makes  it  a matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  treat,  owing  to  the  discrepancy  of 
their  respective  causes ; for  the  active 
purging  which  the  latter  complaint 
calls  for,  would  prove  detrimental  to 
this.  To  this  circumstance  may  be 
ascribed  the  errors  which  are  made 
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in  attempting  to  remove  this  affection 
by  active  remedies,  such  as  by  leech- 
ing, blistering,  and  purging;  all  or 
any  of  which  only  add  fuel  to  the 
flame. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  true  cha- 
racter of  this  species  of  head-ache, 
by  which  erroneous  practice  may  be 
avoided.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  a bilious  head-ache — First,  by 
the  pulse  not  having  the  fulness  and 
ierk  which  is  observed  in  that  ma- 
lady ; — Secondly,  by  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  not  being  disturbed, 
for  we  do  not  find  vomiting  as  an 
attendant  symptom  in  this  species, 
unless  something  particular  occur  to 
excite  it ; — Thirdly,  although  the  eyes 
are  almost  always  affected  in  this 
complaint,  yet  the  pain  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  one  eye  in  particular, 
which  is  very  frequently  the  case  in 
bilious  head-aches. 

The  cause  of  nervous  head-ache  is 
generally  debility,  and  that  is  most 
frequently  induced  by  indigestion. 
If  the  stomach  fails  in  performing 
its  functions  efficiently,  there  will  be 
necessarily  a diminution  of  the  nutri- 
ment which  is  necessary  for  the  ani- 
mal economy ; hence  irritability  of 
the  whole  system  is  produced,  with 
which  the  brain  sympathizes.  Among 
other  causes  may  be  mentioned,  great 
fatigue,  either  of  body  or  mind ; con- 
fined and  unwholesome  air;  anxiety; 
sudden  alarms;  and  that  corroding 
feeling  of  the  mind,  suspense.  The 
treatment  of  some  acute  diseases  very 
frequently  causes  this  species  of  head- 
ache; especially  if  that  treatment 
have  been  bold  and  vigorous ; such 
as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  Students 
are  particularly  liable  to  it;  so  are 
those  whose  employments  are  seden- 
tary, such  as  females  who  derive  their 
livelihood  by  needle-work. 

In  considering  the  treatment  neces- 
sary to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of 
ciuring  this  affection,  our  attention 
is  to  be  directed  to  its  causes.  As 
indigestion  forms  the  principal  of 
these,  means  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
to  remove  it. 

When  a nervous  head-ache  pro- 
ceeds from  irritability  of  the  nervous 


system,  which  appears  to  be  induced 
by  some  shock  it  has  sustained,  we 
would  recommend  the  exhibition  of 
medicines  which  combine  a cordial 
with  a tonic  property.  The  follow- 
ing has  been  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  such  cases. 

Take  of  aromatic  Confection,  ten 
grains ; 

Of  aether,  thirty  drops; 

Of  infusion  of  cascarilla,  one 
ounce  and  a half; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  laven- 
der, twenty  drops: 

Mix  for  a draught. — One  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

As  constipating  effects  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  use  of  that 
medicine,  it  would  be  proper  to  take 
occasionally  some  gentle  laxative. — 
The  following  will  be  suitable. 

Take  of  the  mass  of  pill  aloes,  with 
myrrh,  one  drachm : 

Divide  into  twelve  pills, — two  of 
which  may  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

The  patient  ought  also  adopt  a 
light  invigorating  diet,  which  should 
be  taken  at  regular  hours.  Stimu- 
lating and  strengthening  drinks  are 
likewise  indicated:  as  for  instance, 
bottled  ale  or  porter;  if  they  be  home- 
brewed they  will  be  more  eligible. 
Should  malt  liquors  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  brandy  properly  diluted  with 
water  may  be  substituted.  Foreign 
wines  are  very  fit  in  such  cases,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient  will  per- 
mit. These  all,  however,  must  be 
taken  with  moderation. 

If  this  complaint  have  resulted  from 
over-exerting  the  mind  in  literary 
pursuits,  relaxation  from  study  is  the 
best  mode  of  cure.  Sometimes  cases 
of  this  kind  have  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  threaten  the  empire  of  reason 
with  annihilation;  such  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  poet  Gowper.  It  will 
be  then  requisite  to  recommend  to 
the  patient  an  entire  change  of 
scene;  where  the  soothings  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  cheerful  circle,  may 
help  to  remove  his  morbid  associa- 
tions. 
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CLAVUS  HYSTERICUS, 

or  Females'  Head-ache , is  of  a species 
of  head-ache  which  we  believe  is  ex- 
clusively to  be  met  with  among  fe- 
males. It  takes  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  pain  being  con- 
fined to  so  smalt  a space  that  a nail 
might  be  driven  into  the  part,  and 
its  being  connected  with  uterine  dis- 
turbance. 

It  consists  of  a very  acute  pain, 
which  generally  remains  stationary 
in  one  temple  at  a time,  and  most 
commonly  in  the  right.  When  the 
complaint  accompanies  bilious  affec- 
tions, the  eyes  are  more  or  less  painful. 
Over  the  countenance  there  is  spread 
an  indication  of  suffering,  and  under 
each  eye  a dark  sallowness  appears. 
With  the  above  symptoms  there  may 
be  remarked  those  which  usual- 
ly attend  hysteric  disorders,  such 
as  depressed  spirits,  fainting  fits, 
cramps  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed : also  the  globus  hystericus , 
which  is  a sensation  as  if  a ball  were 
rising  out  of  the  stomach  into  the 
throat,  and  sleep  is  disturbed  by 
night-mare  and  frightful  dreams : gid- 
diness is  here  too  a leading  symptom, 
and  it  generally  remains  after  the 
others  have  been  removed.  The  pa- 
tient, under  the  joint  influence  of 
bodily  suffering  and  mental  depres- 
sion, secludes  herself  from  the  society 
of  those  who  were  once  her  solace 
and  delight. 

We  find  that  this  malady  frequently 
proceeds  from  uterine  derangement, 
which  is  generally  produced  by  re- 
laxation and  irregularity  in  the  pe- 
riodic discharge  to  which  females  are 
liable.  These  things  may  be  fre- 
quently traced  to  dissipated  habits  and 
fatiguing  pastimes,  particularly  that 
of  dancing.  A nervous  head-ache  of 
this  kind  is  likewise  induced,  in  a re- 
mote degree,  by  the  passions  of  the 
inind,  and  disappointments  arising 
out  of  them.  Sometimes  such  affec- 
tions may  be  ascribed  to  derangement 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  irritation  being 
communicated  to  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system. 

In  treating  this  malady,  our  first 


object  will  be  to  search  for  its  imme- 
diate causes,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving them.  When  it  is  produced 
by  relaxation  and  derangement  in  the 
uterine  economy,  medicines  of  a tonic 
and  astringent  nature  ought  to  be 
taken.  One  of  the  most  efficient  ad- 
juncts to  this  plan  of  treatment  that 
we  know  of,  is  the  cold  hip-bath. 
It  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  on 
rising;  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
employ  it,  if  there  be  any  perspira- 
tion perceptible  on  the  skin.  It  should 
be  first  used  at  a tepid  temperature, 
and  gradually  reduced  to  the  proper 
degree  of  coldness,  which  may  be 
about  40°.  Fahrenheit.  We  consider 
three  or  four  dips  into  the  bath  quite 
sufficient,  and  indeed  more  productive 
of  benefit  than  remaining  in  it,  as  is 
done  on  other  occasions.  The  good 
effects  arising  from  a sudden  emer- 
sion, will  be  rendered  evident  by  the 
glow  of  warmth  which  is  produced 
on  the  skin.  There  are  some  patients 
who  feel  great  repugnance  to  the  use 
of  this  remedy,  owing  to  the  incon- 
venience and  disagieeableness  result- 
ing from  its  employment.  To  such 
we  could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  a cure 
by  trusting  alone  to  medicine;  for 
we  cannot  recollect  a single  case  of 
this  kind  which  was  permanently  re- 
lieved, unless  the  bath  had  been  like- 
wise resorted  to. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  treat- 
ment, we  never  knew  of  any  good 
being  produced  by  medicines  which 
are  called  nervines,  provided  they 
were  alone  relied  upon,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  remedies.  In  some  in- 
stances indeed,  where  the  nervous 
system  was  much  disturbed,  some 
little  benefit  seemed  to  have  arisen 
from  their  use,  as  far  as  they  operated 
as  a cordial.  When  such  medicines 
are  indicated,  that  quality  will  be 
found  in  this  draught,  viz. 

Take  of  compound  tincture  of  laven- 
der, twenty  drops; 

Of  foetid  spirits  of  ammonia, 
thirty  drops ; 

Of  aether,  twenty  drops; 

Of  camphor  mixture,  one  ounce 
and  a half : 

Mix  for  a draught. 
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But  our  chief  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  tonic  astringents,  because 
they  operate  in  giving  tone  to  the 
nervous  system  in  general,  while  the 
bath  serves  as  a powerful  auxiliary  in 
removing  the  local  causes.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  one  of  the  most  useful  medi- 
cines of  that  kind,  when  properly  di- 
luted. By  combining  it  with  the 
infusion  of  roses,  which  already  con- 
tains a proportion  of  it,  a very  agree- 
able and  efficient  draught  will  be 
formed.  .This  for  instance: 

Take  of  infusion  of  roses,  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  fifteen 
drops; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, one  drachm : 

Mix  for  a draught. — One  of  which 
is  to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

This  medicine  ought  to  be  regularly 
taken  for  nearly  a month,  for  it  is 
only  by  perseverance  that  any  remedy 
can  by  of  service.  If  the  bowels  be 
constipated  by  it,  some  laxative  may 
be  occasionally  taken ; such  as  com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes,  in  the  dose 
of  a wine-glassful  in  the  morning. 

When  this  disorder  is  owing  to  a 
deranged  state  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, purgatives,  joined  to  the  oc- 
casional administration  of  small  doses 
of  blue  pill,  will  be  most  suitable  to 
the  case.  If  passions  of  the  mind 
seem  to  induce  it,  changing  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  patient,  and  em- 
ploying the  mind  in  rational  pur- 
suits, will  most  likely  tend  to  bring 
back  the  rose  to  the  cheek  of  the 
patient. 

PERIODIC  HEAD-ACHE 

is  the  name  of  the  third  species  of 
nervous  head-aches.  It  makes  its  ap- 
proaches at  regular  or  irregular  periods, 
sometimes  every  twenty-four  hours; 
and  at  other  times  varying  its  attacks 
from  that  time  to  thirty-six  hours: 
and  remitting  after  the  manner  of  an 
ague;  in  some  cases  it  comes  on  every 
fortnight. 

The  pain  is  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  but  more  frequently  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  it,  and  ac- 


companied by  a sense  of  drowsiness 
or  stupor.  Sometimes  the  pain  wdf 
remove  from  the  head  and  attack  the 
face  (generally  under  the  eye,)  the 
anguish  of  which  is  so  great  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  tic  doloreux; 
and  after  it  thus  torments  the  patient 
for  an  indefinite  time,  it  will  gradu- 
ally decline,  leaving  a sense  of  smart- 
ing, which  remains  till  another  attack 
returns.  Some  cases  terminate  with 
vomiting  of  a sour  fluid. 

Various  are  the  causes  of  this  variety 
of  head-ache.  Sometimes  the  seasons 
of  the  year  appear  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence in  producing  it;;  but  this  is 
not  a very  common  cause.  If  a care- 
ful inquiry  be  instituted,  we  think 
that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  tracing  it  to  disorder  in  the  diges- 
tive organs ; for  we  may  remark,  that 
an  acute  paroxysm  frequently  ensues 
after  eating.  Here  too  we  find 
that  the  mind  has  a considerable  share 
in  its  production,  as,  in  cases  of  lone 
standing,  the  least  perturbation  wili 
give  rise  to  an  attack  of  head-ache. 
Another  cause  to  whieh  this  malady 
is  ascribed,  is  worms  in  the  intestinal1 
canal ; the  irritation  of  which  influ- 
ences the  brain.  When  that  is  the 
case,  the  appetite  is  variable,  being 
sometimes  voracious,  and  at  others 
impaired,  or  quite  gone. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must 
be  regulated  by  the  things  that  either 
remotely  or  immediately  produce  it. 
When  it  can  be  traced  to  indiges- 
tion, such  remedies  as  are  pointed  out 
for  that  disease  ought  to  be  resorted 
to.  If  it  be  induced  by  intestinal 
worms,  medicines  calculated  to  expel' 
them  will  be  indicated.  The  best 
for  that  purpose  is  spirits  of  turpentine. 
When  the  head-ache  is  very  acute, 
the  application  of  fomentations  wilF 
prove  serviceable  in  mitigating  the 
pain;  but  its  violence  should  never 
cause  persons  to  have  recourse  to 
blood-letting,  either  local  or  general, 
for  it  will  invariably  only  aggravate 
the  complaint.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince patients  of  this,  and  hence  the 
disease  is  rendered  more  obstinate  by 
their  applying  leeches  or  blisters. 

If  there  be  habitual  costiveness,  and 
the  bowels  are  oppressed  with  wind. 
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which  always  accompanies  indiges- 
tion, gentle  purging  will  be  proper ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  de- 
bility. Medicines  of  that  description 
should  be  of  a warm  aromatic  na- 
ture, such  as  the  following  : 

Take  of  rhubarb,  fifteen  grains; 

Of  sulphate  of  potass,  one  dr. 

Of  peppermint  water,  one  oz. 
and  a half ; 

Mix  for  a draught:  one  of  which  is 
to  be  taken  if  occasion  require. 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  confinement 
which  is  necessary  in  the  avocations 
of  persons,  whose  income  probably  de- 
pends upon  a sedulous  devotedness 
to  them,  is  very  frequently  the  cause 
of  nervous  head-ache,  patients  thus 
situated  should  appropriate  a portion 
of  each  day  in  seeking  a pure  air, 
which,  together  with  exercise  on 
foot,  would  mainly  conduce  to  re- 
move many  affections  of  this  kind. 
It  is  of  importance  to  all  persons 
who  are  liable  to  nervous  affections, 
to  keep  the  mind  amused  by  means 
of  pursuits  which  will  neither  fatigue 
or  harass  it,  as  it  may  be  frequently 
observed,  that  lowness  of  spirits  and 
hypochondriacism  are  the  mere  effects 
of  idleness  and  ennui.  It  is  thus  that 
the  imaginary  invalid  employs  his 
time,  in  tracing  out  symptoms  and 
feelings,  which  at  first  only  existed 
in  his  ideas,  but  which  become  re- 
alities from  the  circumstance  of  fancy. 

To  such  persons  we  would  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  early  rising,  as 
lying  long  in  bed  has  a great  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  body,  which 
predisposes  it  to  these  affections ; and 
if  the  patient  be  in  the  country, 
joining  some  exercise  to  that  salutary 
custom,  will  have  a great  effect  in 
removing  affections  which  are  sup- 
posed to  emanate  principally  from  the 
mind,  but  which,  in  fact,  originate 
from  the  nerves. 


COLDS. 


There  are  many  erroneous  prejudices 
with  regard  to  colds,  all  of  which 


may  be  attended  with  pernicious 
consequences.  The  first  is,  that  a 
cold  is  never  dangerous;  an  error 
which  daily  destroys  the  lives  of 
many. 

It  is  certain  that  no  person  dies 
merely  of  a cold,  as  long  as  it  is 
nothing  but  a cold  simply ; but  when 
from  inattention  and  neglect,  it  is 
thrown  upon  and  occasions  disorders 
of  the  breast,  it  may  and  often  does 
prove  mortal.  “ Colds  destroy  more 
than  plagues,”  was  the  answer  of  a 
very  sagacious  and  experienced  phy- 
sician to  one  of  his  friends,  who  being 
asked  how  he  was  in  health,  replied, 
“Very  well,  I have  nothing  but  a 
cold.” 

A second  erroneous  prejudice  is, 
that  colds  require  no  means,  no  me- 
dicines, and  that  they  last  the  longer 
for  being  nursed  or  tampered  with. 
The  last  article  may  be  true  indeed 
with  respect  to  the  method,  in  which 
the  person  affected  with  them  treats 
them ; but  the  principle  itself  is  false. 
Colds,  like  all  other  disorders,  have 
their  proper  remedies;  and  are  re- 
moved with  more  or  less  facility,  as 
they  are  conducted  better  or  worse. 

A third  mistake  is,  that  they  are 
not  only  considered  as  not  dangerous, 
but  are  even  supposed  wholesome  too. 
Doubtless  a man  had  better  have  a 
cold  than  a more  grievous  disease; 
though  it  must  be  still  better  to  have 
neither  of  them.  The  most  that  can 
reasonably  be  said  and  admitted  on 
this  point  is,  that  when  a checked 
or  an  obstructed  perspiration  becomes 
the  cause  of  a distemper,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  it  produces  rather  a cold 
than  any  very  dreadful  disease,  which 
it  frequently  does:  though  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  neither  the  cause  nor 
its  effect  existed.  A cold  constantly 
produces  some  disorder  or  defect  in 
the  functions  of  some  part  or  parts  of 
the  body,  and  thus  becomes  the 
cause  of  a disease.  It  is  indeed  a real 
disorder  itself,  and  which,  when  in  a 
violent  degree,  makes  a very  percepti- 
ble assault  upon  our  whole  machine. 
Colds  considerably  weaken  the  breast, 
and  sooner  or  later  considerably  im- 
pair the  health.  Persons  subject  to 
frequent  colds  are  never  robust  and 
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strong;  they  often  sink  into  languid 
disorders ; and  a frequent  aptitude  to 
take  cold  is  a proof,  that  their  per- 
spiration may  be  easily  checked  and 
restrained ; whence  the  lungs  become 
oppressed  and  obstructed,  which  must 
always  be  attended  with  considerable 
danger. 

A cold  in  truth  is  almost  constant- 
ly an  inflammatory  disease ; a light 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
throat ; of  the  membrane  or  very  thin 
skin,  which  lines  the  nostrils,  and  the 
inside  of  certain  cavities  in  the  bones 
of  the  cheeks  and  forehead.  These 
cavities  communicate  with  the  nose 
in  such  a manner,  that  when  one 
part  of  this  membrane  is  affected 
with  an  inflammation,  it  is  easily  com- 
municated to  the  other  parts. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe 
the  symptoms  of  a cold,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark, 

1.  That  their  chief  cause  is  the 
same  with  that,  which  most  common- 
ly produces  the  disease  already  treated 
of,  that  is,  an  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, and  a blood  somewhat  inflamed. 

2.  That  whenever  these  diseases  af- 
fect great  numbers,  many  colds  pre- 
vail at  the  same  time. 

3.  That  the  symptoms  which  ma- 
nifest a violent  cold,  greatly  resemble 
those  which  precede  or  usher  in  these 
diseases.  People  are  rarely  attacked 
by  great  colds,  without  a shivering 
and  fever ; which  last  sometimes  con- 
tinues for  many  days.  There  is  a 
cough,  a dry  cough,  for  some  time; 
after  which  some  expectoration  en- 
sues, which  allays  the  cough,  and 
lightens  the  oppression;  at  which 
time  the  cold  may  be  said  to  be  ma- 
turated or  ripe.  There  are  pretty  of- 
ten slight  stitches,  but  unfixed  or 
flying  about,  with  a little  complaint 
of  the  throat.  When  the  nostrils 
happen  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disor- 
der, which  is  then  very  improperly 
termed  a cold  of  the  brain,  it  is  often 
attended  with  a vehement  head-ache, 
that  sometimes  depends  on  an  irri- 
tation of  the  membrane,  which  lines 
the  cavities  in  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
head, or  the  maxillary  sinuses,  that 
is,  the  cavities  of  the  jaws.  At  first 
the  running  from  the  nose  is  very 


clear,  thin,  and  sharp ; afterwards,  in 
proportion  to  the  abatement  of  the 
inflammation,  it  becomes  thicker ; 
and  the  consistence  and  colour  of  it 
resemble  those  of  what  others  cough 
up.  The  smell,  the  taste,  and  the 
appetite  are  commonly  impaired  by  it. 

Colds  seem  to  be  of  no  certain  du- 
ration or  continuance.  Those  of  the 
head  or  brain  generally  last  but  a 
few  days ; of  t'he  breast  longer.  Some 
colds,  nevertheless,  terminate  in  four 
or  five  days.  If  they  extend  beyond 
this  term  they  prove  really  hurtful ; 

1.  Because  the  violence  of  the 
cough  disorders  the  whole  machine , 
and  particularly,  by  forcing  up  the 
blood  to  the  head. 

2.  By  depriving  the  person  afflicted 
of  his  usual  sleep,  which  is  almost 
constantly  diminished  by  it. 

3.  By  impairing  the  appetite,  and 
confusing  the  digestion,  which  is  un- 
avoidably lessened  by  it. 

4.  By  weakening  the  lungs  them- 
selves through  the  continual  agitation 
from  coughing;  whence  all  the  hu- 
mours being  gradually  determined  to- 
wards them,  as  the  weakest  part,  a 
continual  cough  subsists.  Hence  also 
they  become  overcharged  with  hu- 
mours, which  grow  viscid  there;  the 
respiration  is  overloaded  and  oppress- 
ed; a slow  fever  appears;  nutrition 
almost  ceases;  the  patient  becomes 
very  weak ; sinks  into  a wasting,  an 
obstinate  wakefulness  and  anguish, 
and  often  dies  in  a short  time. 

5.  By  reason  that  the  fever,  which 
almost  constantly  accompanies  a great 
cold,  concurs  to  wear  the  body 
down. 

Wherefore,  since  a cold  is  a dis- 
ease of  the  same  kind  with  quinseys 
and  inflammations  of  the  breast,  it 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man  - 
ner. If  it  be  a violent  one,  blood 
should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  which 
may  considerably  shorten  its  dura- 
tion: and  this  becomes  more  essen- 
tially necessary,  whenever  the  patient 
is  of  a sanguineous  ruddy  complexion, 
abounds  with  blood,  and  has  a strong 
cough,  and  great  head-ache.  Drinks, 
such  as  whey  with  nitre,  elder-flower 
tea,  or  cream  of  tartar  water,  should 
be  plentifully  used.  It  is  advanta- 
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geous  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  wa- 
ter every  night  at  going  to  bed.  In 
a word,  if  the  patient  is  put  upon  a 
regimen,  the  cure  is  very  speedily  ef- 
fected. 

The  disorder  indeed,  however,  is 
often  so  very  slight,  that  it  may  be 
thought  to  require  very  little,  if  any 
medical  treatment,  and  may  be  easily 
cured  without  physic,  by  abstaining 
from  flesh,  eggs,  broth,  and  wine; 
from  all  food  that  is  sharp,  fat,  and 
heavy;  and  by  dieting  upon  bread, 
fruit,  and  water ; particularly  by  eat- 
ing little  or  no  supper ; and  drinking, 
if  thirsty,  a simple  drink  of  barley, 
or  an  infusion  of  elder-flowers,  with 
the  addition  of  a third  or  fourth  part 
of  milk.  Bathing  the  feet  is  also  desir- 
able. 

When  the  fever,  heat,  and  inflam- 
mation wholly  disappear ; when  the 
patient  has  kept  to  his  regimen  for 
some  days,  and  his  blood  is  well  di- 
luted, if  the  cough  and  want  of  sleep 
still  cpntinue,  he  may  take  in  the 
evening  a dose  of  storax  pill,  or  of 
Venice  treacle  with  elder-flower  tea, 
after  bathing  his  feet.  These  reme- 
dies, by  stilling  the  cough  and  re- 
storing perspiration,  frequently  cure 
the  cold  in  the  space  of  one  night. 
We  confess  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
seen  bad  consequences  from  such  opi- 
ates, when  given  too  early  in  the  com- 
plaint. It  is  also  necessary,  when  they 
are  given,  that  the  patient  shoulcl 
have  supped  but  very  moderately, 
and  that  his  supper  should  be  di- 
gested. 

An  immense  number  of  remedies 
are  used  for  the  cure  of  colds;  such 
as  drinks  made  of  apples  or  pippins, 
of  liquorice,  of  dry  raisins,  of  figs, 
of  borage,  of  ground  ivy,  of  veronica 
or  speedwell,  of  hysop,  of  nettles,  &c. 
We  have  no  design  to  depreciate  them, 
as  all  of  them  may  possibly  be  useful ; 
but  unfortunately,  those  who  have 
seen  any  particular  one  of  them  suc- 
ceed in  one  case,  readily  conclude 
it  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  them 
all;  which  is  a dangerous  error,  be- 
cause no  one  case  is  a sufficient  found- 
ation to  decide  upon : neither  indeed 
are  any  qualified  to  decide,  who  have 
not  seen  a great  number  of  such  cases. 


and  who  do  not  attentively  observe 
the  effects  of  different  medicines,  as 
to  determine  on  those  which  most 
frequently  agree  with  the  disorder. 

In  colds  of  the  head  or  brain,  tne 
steam  of  warm  water  alone,  or  that  in 
which  elder-flowers,  or  some  other  mild 
aromatic  herbs  have  been  boiled,  com- 
monly affords  a speedy  relief.  These 
are  also  serviceable  in  colds  of  the 
breast. 

It  has  been  a practice,  though  of 
no  very  long  standing,  to  give  the 
fat  of  a whale  in  these  cases;  but  this 
is  a very  crude  indigestible  kind  of 
fat;  and  greasy  oily  medicines  seldom 
agree  with  colds.  Besides  this,  whale’s 
fat  is  very  disagreeable  and  rancid; 
so  that  it  were  better  to  forbear  using 
it:  ill  effects  have  often  ensued  from 
it,  and  rarely  any  good  ones. 

Such  persons  as  abate  nothing  of 
the  usual  quantity  of  their  food,  when 
seized  with  a cold,  and  who  swallow 
large  quantities  of  hot  water,  ruin 
their  health.  Their  digestion  ceases, 
and  the  cough  begins  to  affect  the 
stomach,  without  ceasing  to  afflict 
the  breast. 

Burnt  brandy  and  spiced  wine  are 
very  pernicious  in  the  beginning  of 
colds,  and  the  omission  of  them  must 
be  very  prudent.  If  any  good,  effects 
have  ever  been  known  to  attend  the 
use  of  them,  it  has  been  towards  the 
going  off  of  the  cold;  when  the  dis- 
order maintained  its  ground  solely 
from  the  weakness  of  the  patient. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
not  the  least  room  for  further  re- 
laxation. 

Drams  and  cordials  agree  so  very 
little  in  this  last  state,  that  frequently 
a very  small  quantity  of  them  revives 
a cold  that  was  just  expiring.  There 
are  some  persons  who  never  drink 
them  without  taking  cold;  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  occasion 
a slight  inflammation  in  the  breast, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a cold  or  de- 
fluxion. 

Persons  labouring  under  this  dis- 
order should  not,  however,  expose 
themselves  to  violent  cold  weather 
if  there  is  a possibility  of  avoiding 
it,  though  they  should  equally  guard 
against  excessive  heat.  Those  who 
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inclose  themselves  in  very  hot  rooms, 
never  get  quite  cured;  and  how  is 
it  possible  they  should  get  cured  in 
such  a situation?  Such  rooms,  ab- 
stracted from  the  danger  of  coming 
out  of  them,  produce  colds  in  the 
same  manner  that  drams  do,  by  pro- 
ducing a slight  inflammation  of  the 
breast. 

Persons  subject  to  colds,  imagine 
they  ought  to  keep  themselves  very 
hot.  This  is  an  error  which  tho- 
roughly destroys  their  health.  Such 
a disposition  to  take  cold  arises  from 
two  causes : either  because  their  per- 
spiration is  easily  impaired ; or  some- 
times from  the  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach or  the  lungs,  which  require 
particular  remedies.  When  the  com- 
plaint arises  from  the  perspiration’s 
being  easily  disturbed  and  lessened, 
the  hotter  they  keep  themselves,  the 
more  they  perspire,  and  increase  their 
complaint  the  more.  This  continued 
warm  air  lets  down  and  weakens  the 
whole  machine,  and  more  particularly 
the  lungs;  where  the  humours  finding 
less  resistance,  are  continually  derived, 
and  are  accumulated  there.  The  skin 
being  constantly  bathed  in  a slight 
perspiration,  becomes  relaxed,  soft, 
and  incapable  of  completing  its  func- 
tions: from  which  failure  the  slightest 
cause  produces  a total  obstruction 
of  perspiration;  and  a multitude  of 
languid  disorders  ensue. 

These  patients  thus  circumstanced, 
redouble  their  precautions  against 
the  cold,  or  even  the  coolness  of  the 
air,  while  their  utmost  cautions  are 
but  so  many  effectual  means  to  lower 
their  health;  and  this  the  more  cer- 
tainly, as  their  dread  of  the  free  air 
necessarily  subjects  them  to  a seden- 
tary life,  which  increases  all  their 
symptoms;  while  the  hot  drinks  they 
indulge  in,  complete  their  severity. 
There  is  but  one  method  to  cure 
people  thus  situated;  that  is,  by  ac- 
customing them  gradually  to  the  air; 
to  keep  out  of  hot  chambers;  to  lessen 
their  clothing  by  degrees;  to  make 
them  sleep  cool;  and  let  them  eat 
or  drink  nothing  but  what  is  cold, 
ice  itself  being  wholesome  in  their 
drink;  to  make  them  use  much  ex- 
ercise; and  finally,  if  the  disorder  be 


inveterate,  to  give  them  for  a con- 
siderable time  a decoction  of  bark,  and 
make  them  use  the  cold  bath.  This 
method  succeeds  equally,  too,  with 
those  in  whom  the  disease  originally 
depended  on  a weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach or  of  the  lungs:  and  in  fact, 
at  the  end  of  a certain  period,  these 
three  causes  are  always  combined. 
Some  persons  who  have  been  subject 
for  many  years  to  catch  colds  through- 
out the  winter,  and  who  during  that 
season  never  went  out,  and  drank 
every  thing  warm,  have  been  evi- 
dently the  better  during  the  cold 
winters. 

It  is  more  customary  indeed  in 
town  than  in  the  country  to  have  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  lozenges  and  composi- 
tions in  the  mouth.  We  are  not  for 
excluding  this  habit;  though  we  think 
nothing  is  so  effieacious  as  juice  of 
liquorice;  and  provided  a sufficient 
quantity  be  given,  it  affords  certain 
relief. 


EFFECTUAL  CURE  FOR  PIM- 
PLES ON  THE  FACE. 


Cosmetics  are  generally  directed  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  without  any 
reference  to  the  internal  system;  though 
it  is  daily  evident,  that  however  pow- 
erful their  effects  are  for  a time,  these 
can  only  be  temporary : their  applica- 
tion too  must  be  renewed  almost  as 
often  as  washing,  at  the  risk  some- 
times of  doing  great  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

Since  the  nature  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases has  been  properly  understood, 
all  judicious  practitioners  have  agreed 
that  since  they  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  digestive  and  other  internal 
organs,  the  only  effectual  remedies 
are  those  which  strike  the  disorder 
at  the  root.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  has  been  tried  with  much 
success  on  the  Continent,  and  we  feel 
assurance  in  recommending  the  same 
to  our  fair  readers ; particularly  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
cosmetic  creams  and  lotions. 

Mix  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, fifteen  drops  of  ipeGa* 
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cuhana  wine,  and  as  much  flower 
of  sulphur  as  will  lie  on  a shil  • 
ling,  with  a glass  of  any  weak 
wine — as  ginger  or  elder  wine. 


Take  this  on  going  to  rest ; repeat 
it  every  second  or  third  night,  and 
pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels. 


QUESTIONS 

NECESSARY  TO  BE  ANSWERED  BY 
TATIENTS  WHO  CONSULT  A 

physician. 


The  following  Questions  are  more 
particularly  directed  to  those  who  con- 
suit  physicians  by  letter;  and  may 
serve  as  a guide  to  those  of  our  rea- 
ders who  wish  for  our  advice. 

GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  patient’s  age  ? 

Is  he  generally  a healthy  person  > 

What  is  his  general  course  of  life  ? 

How  long  has  he  been  sick  ? 

In  what  manner  did  his  present 
sickness  begin  or  appear  ? 

Has  he  any  fever  ? 

Is  his  pulse  hard,  or  soft ? 

Has  he  still  tolerable  strength,  or 
is  he  weak  ? 

Does  he  keep  his  bed  in  the  day. 
tipie,  or  does  he  quit  it  ? 

Is  he  in  the  same  condition  through- 
out the  whole  day  ? 

Is  he  still,  or  restless  ? 

Is  he  hot,  or  cold  ? 

Has  he  pains  in  the  head,  the 
throat,  the  breast,  the  stomach,  the 
belly,  the  loins,  the  limbs,  or  in  the 
extremities  of  the  body  ? 

Is  his  tongue  dry  ? dees  he  com- 
plain of  thirst  ? of  an  ill  taste  in  his 
mouth  ? has  he  retchings  to  vomit,  or 
an  aversion  to  food  ? 

Does  he  go  to  stool  often,  or  sel- 
dom ? 

What  appearance  have  they,  and 
what  is  their  usual  quantity  ? 

Does  he  make  much  urine  ? What 
appearance  has  it,  as  to  colour,  con- 
sistency, and  sediment  ? Are  they  ge- 
nerally much  alike,  or  do  they  change 
often  ? 

Does  he  perspire  > 


Does  he  expectorate,  or  cough  up  ? 

Does  he  get  sleep  ? 

Does  he  draw  his  breath  easily  ? 

What  regimen  does  he  observe  in 
his  sickness? 

What  medicines  has  he  taken  ? 

What  effects  have  they  produced  ? 

Has  he  ever  had  the  same  com- 
plaint before  ? 

The  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  attended  with  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ; so  that  when  advice  is 
asked  for  them,  answers  must  be 
given,  not  only  to  the  preceding 
questions,  which  relate  to  sick  per- 
sons in  general ; but  also  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  regard  these  particu- 
larly. 

QUESTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
WOMEN. 

Have  they  arrived  at  their  monthly 
indispositions,  and  are  these  regular? 

Are  they  pregnant  ? If  so,  how  long 
since  ? 

Are  they  in  child-bed? 

Has  their  delivery  been  happily  ac- 
complished 

Has  the  bowels  been  relieved  suffi- 
ciently ? 

Has  her  milk  come  in  due  time  and 
quantity  ? 

Does  she  suckle  the  infant  herself? 

Is  she  subject  to  the  fluor  albus  ? 

QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  CHIL- 
DREN. 

What  is  the  child’s  exact  age  ? 

How  many  teeth  has  he  cut  ? 

Does  he  cut  them  painfully  ? 

Is  he  anywise  ricketty,  or  subject 
to  knots  or  kernels  ? 

Has  he  had  the  small-pox,  and  what 
else  ? 

Does  the  child  void  worms,  upwards 
or  downwards 

Is  his  belly  large,  swelled,  or  hard  ? 

Is  his  sleep  quiet,  or  otherwise  ? 

Besides  these  general  questions,  com- 
mon in  all  the  diseases  of  the  differ- 
ent sexes  and  ages,  the  person  con- 
sulting must  also  answer  to  those, 
which  have  a close  and  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  disease,  at  that  very  time 
affecting  the  sick  person. 
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For  example,  in  the  qumsey,  the 
condition  of  the  throat  must  be  ex- 
actly inquired  into.  In  diseases  of 
the  breast,  an  account  must  be  given 
of  the  patient’s  pains ; of  his  cough ; 
of  the  oppression,  and  of  his  breath- 
ing, and  expectoration.  We  shall 
not  enter  upon  a more  particular  de- 
tail ; common  sense  will  sufficiently 
extend  this  plan  or  specimen  to  other 
diseases;  and  though  these  questions 
may  seem  numerous,  it  will  always 
be  easy  to  write  down  their  answers 
in  as  little  room,  as  the  questions  take 
up  here.  It  were  even  to  be  wished 
that  persons  of  every  rank,  who  occa- 
sionally write  for  medical  advice  and 
directions,  would  observe  such  a plan 
or  succession,  in  the  body  of  their 
letters.  By  this  means  they  would 
frequently  procure  the  most  satisfac- 
tory answers;  and  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  writing  second  letters, 
to  give  a necessary  explanation  to  the 
first. 

The  success  of  remedies  depends, 
in  a very  great  measure,  on  a most 
exact  knowledge  of  the  disease;  and 
that  knowledge  on  the  precise  infor- 
mation respecting  it,  which  is  laid 
before  the  physician. 


THE  TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 


NO.  II. 


TOOTH  POWDER  TO  CURE  A BAD 
BREATH. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar  and  chalk, 
each,  half  an  ounce, 

Of  myrrh,  powdered,  a drachm, 
Of  orris-root,  powdered,  half  a 
drachm. 

Of  powdered  bark,  two  drachms ; 
Mix  all  together,  and  rub  down  the 
mass  well  in  a mortar. 


A WASH  TO  BE  USED  TO  THE  ARM- 
FITS  WHEN  THE  PERSPIRATION  IS 
UNPLEASANT. 

Take  of  pure  spring  water  as  cold  as 
can  be  got,  two  pints. 

Of  tincture  of  myrrh,  an  ounce. 
Of  sulphate  of  zinc,  half  an 
ounce. 

Of  rose  water,  two  ounces; 


Mix  all  together,  and  sponge  the  arm- 
pits occasionally  with  it. 


MIXTURE  TO  MODERATE  PERSPIRA- 
TION. 

Take  of  spring  water,  four  ounces. 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  forty 
drops, 

Of  compound  spirits  of  lavender, 
two  drachms ; 

Mix. — A table-spoonful  twice  a day ; 
keeping  the  bowels  regular  by 
rhubarb. 

WASH  TO  WHITEN  THE  NAILS. 
Take  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two 
drachms, 

Of  pump  water,  four  ounces, 

Of  tincture  of  myrrh,  a drachm ; 
Mix. — F rst  wash  with  white  soap, 
and  then  dip  the  fingers  into  this 
wash.  

A MEDICINE  TO  DESTROY  BLACK 
WORMS  IN  THE  FACE. 

Take  bay-salt,  dry  it  well  by  the  fire, 
or  in  an  oven,  until  it  become  white; 
of  it  take  a spoonful ; mint- water,  a 
quarter  of  a pint;  boil  them  together 
well,  and  anoint  the  face  with  it. 


A GOOD  POULTICE  FOR  ANY  CON- 
TUSION ABOUT  THE  EYE. 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  beat  it, 
and  then  take  green  rue,  stripped  and 
beaten  like  a conserve ; mix  them  to- 
gether, and  apply  it  on  flax. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  VOICE. 

Add  twenty  drops  of  the  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  to  half  a glass  of  port  wine. 


TO  PURIFY  AND  PRESERVE 
WATER. 


Water  is  often  the  vehicle  of  the 
seeds  of  disease;  and  therefore  the 
purification  of  it  should  be  a matter 
of  the  first  consideration  when  it  is 
suspected  that  it  contains  any  thing 
foul  and  injurious.  Many  medical 
writers  have  turned  their  attention 
to  this  important  point;  but  one  of 
the  most  concise  and  pithy  is  Mr. 
Forsyth,  author  of  the  Medical  Dic- 
tation, from  which  we  extract  the 
following  observations. 
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“ Pure  water,  properly  so  called, 
when  deprived  of  all  heterogeneous 
parts,  is  not  subject  to  become  putrid; 
but  if  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  long 
in  a pure  state  on  account  of  its  dis- 
solving powers.  To  preserve  water 
for  any  length  of  time  in  that  state, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
a vessel  of  glass  or  of  earthenware; 
but  the  brittleness  of  these  vessels 
renders  it  impossible  to  make  use  of 
very  large  ones,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  wooden  vessels, 
which,  though  they  are  not  subject 
to  be  broken  like  the  others,  have  the 
great  disadvantage  of  imparting  to  the 
water  a great  quantity  of  mucilaginous 
and  extractive  particles,  which  hasten 
its  putrefaction.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  particles,  in  a state  of  division, 
furnish  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
living  creatures,  the  almost  perpetual 
destruction  and  regeneration  of  which 
communicate  to  the  water  that  degree 
of  corruption  and  putrefaction  which 
renders  its  use  so  dangerous ; it  is  not 
therefore  from  the  water  itself,  but 
the  continual  decomposition  of  the 
substances  dissolved  in  it,  that  its  dis- 
position to  putrefaction  arises. 

“ From  what  has  been  said,  then, 
it  evidently  appears  that  the  first  means 
of  preserving  from  putrefaction,  water 
which  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in 
wooden  casks,  consists  in  having 
these  reservoirs  perfectly  clean.  The 
smallest  quantity  of  matter  already 
corrupted  being  left  in  them  acts  as 
a real  ferment,  and  very  quickly  dis- 
poses the  fresh  water,  with  which 
these  vessels  are  filled,  to  become 
putrid  in  the  same  manner.  For  this 
reason  it  is  advised*  that  the  casks 
or  other  vessels  be  well  washed  with 
hot  water  and  sand,  or  with  any 
other  substance  capable  of  removing 
the  mucilaginous  particles;  and  after- 
wards, that  a certain  quantity  of  pow- 
der of  charcoal  be  employed,  which 
will  entirely  deprive  such  casks  or 
other  vessels  of  the  musty  or  putrid 
smell  they  may  have  contracted. 


* See  Mr.  Lowitz’s  Memoir,  read 
at  the  Economical  Society,  at  St. 

Petersburgh. 


“ When  water  is  preserved  by  having 
certain  substances  mixed  with  it,  these 
substances  act,  either  by  their  anti-pu- 
trescent powers,  or  by  mechanically 
absorbing  the  putrified  particles. — 
Vitriolic  acid  possesses  the  first  of 
these  properties ; and  powdered  char- 
coal fulfils  the  second  intention  in  a 
very  striking  manner;  and  the  effect 
of  the  latter  is  rendered  much  more 
speedy  by  using  it  along  with  the 
former. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PURIFYING  ANY 
GIVEN  QUANTITY  OF  CORRUPTED 
WATER.— SPRING  WATERS,  &C. 

“ When  it  is  intended  to  purify  any 
given  quantity  of  corrupted  water, 
we  should  begin  by  adding  to  it  as 
much  powder  of  charcoal  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  deprive  it  entirely  of  its 
bad  smell;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  quantity  added  be  suffi- 
cient to  clarify  the  said  water,  a srtiall 
quantity'  of  it  may  be  passed  through 
a linen  bag,  two  or  three  inches  long; 
if  the  water  thus  filtered  has  still  a 
turbid  appearance,  a fresh  quantity 
of  powdered  charcoal  must  be  added 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear:  the 
whole  of  the  water  may  thus  be  passed 
through  a filtering-bag,  the  size  of 
which  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  water.  If  vitriolic  or  any 
other  acid  can  be  procured,  a small 
quantity  of  it  should  be  added  to  the 
water,  before  the  charcoal  powder  is 
used;  the  quantity  of  acid  being  re- 
gulated in  proportion  to  the  state  of 
putridity  in  which  the  water  is  found; 
and  which  should  be  added  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  communicate  to  the 
water  a degree  of  acidity  just  per- 
ceptible to  the  taste. 

“ If  the  water  be  merely  intended 
for  dressing  meat  and  vegetables,  in- 
stead of  acid,  such  a quantity  of  sea 
salt  as  would  have  been  proper  for 
seasoning  the  above  articles,  may  be 
employed.  Saline  substances,  like 
acids,  hasten  the  effects  of  the  char- 
coal powder;  by  making  use  of  acids, 
(as  has  already  been  observed,)  a 
much  less  quantity  of  powdered  char- 
coal is  necessary;  and  so  easy  is  the 
process  to  any  one  accustomed  to 
operations  of  this  kind,  that  four  or 
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five  minutes  only  are  required  to  ren- 
der several  gallons  of  putrid  water 
fit  to  drink.  In  like  manner,  to  im- 
prove the  taste  of  those  spring  waters 
which  naturally  have  an  hepatic  fla- 
vour, and  are  therefore  unpleasant 
to  use,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  filter  them  through  a bag  half  filled 
with  powdered  charcoal ; if  such 
waters  are  not  very  much  loaded 
with  mucilaginous  particles,  the  ad- 
dition of  an  acid  is  not  necessary.” 


A SIMPLE  AND  EFFICACIOUS 
MODE  OF  CURING  SORE 
EYES. 


By  Sore  Eyes  we  here  only  mean 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  ball,  technically  known  by 
the  term  Ophthalmia.  This  dis- 
ease may  be  either  quickly  removed 
or  confirmed  by  the  treatment  adopt- 
ed. When  the  following  simple  plan 
is  followed,  every  success  may  be 
expected ; but  if  violent  means,  such 
as  strong  styptics  and  eye-waters  be 
applied,  it  is  a thousand  chances  to 
one,  that  the  disease  becomes  con- 
firmedi 

First,  then,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  redness,  pain,  &c.  let  the  patient 
lake  a dose  of  the  following  mixture, 
until  the  bowels  be  well  purged : 

COOLING  MIXTURE  FOR  SORE 
EYES, 

Take  of  senna  tea,  half  a pint  ; 

Of  Mindererus  spirit,  two  dr. 

Of  nitre,  five  grains ; 

Of  Epsom  salts,  half  an  ounce; 
Mix. — One-third  of  this  is  a dose. 

Secondly,  when  this  has  produced 
its  effect,  let  a small  blister  be  ap- 
plied at  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye. 

Thirdly,  let  a drop  of  the  follow- 
ing lotion  be  put  into  the  eye  three 
times  a day: 

LOTION  FOR  THE  EYES. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  grains ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  a drachm ; 

Of  cold  water,  four  ounces ; 

Mix. 


If  this,  simple  plan  will  not  suffice* 
(and  it  seldom  fails,  unless  addition* 
cold  be  caught,)  let  the  cooling  mix- 
ture and  the  lotion  be  repeated. 


DOMESTIC  TREATMENT  IN 
THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF 
DISEASE,  AND  DIET  IN 
ACUTE  DISEASES. 


There  are  no  more  important  points 
in  the  domestic  treatment  of  disease, 
than  the  management  of  the  first  stage 
of  it:  and  the  diet  in  all  those  at- 
tended with  fever.  So  much  is  in 
the  power  of  those  who  attend  on 
the  sick,  independent  of  the  physi- 
cian, that  they  ought  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  their  con- 
duct, and  know  well  the  line  they  are 
to  go  by.  We  will,  therefore,  point 
out  the  actual  method  they  may  pur- 
sue, without  any  risk,  on  the  in- 
vasion of  some  acute  diseases,  and 
the  general  diet  which  agrees  with 
them  all. 

The  greater  part  of  acute  diseases 
frequently  give  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach a few  weeks,  and  generally 
some  days  before  their  actual  inva- 
sion; such  as  a slight  lassitude  or 
weariness,  stiffness  or  numbness ; less 
activity  than  usual,  less  appetite,  and 
heaviness  at  the  stomach ; some  com- 
plaint in  the  head ; a profounder  de- 
gree of  sleep,  yet  less  composed  and 
less  refreshing  than  usual ; less  gaiety 
and  liveliness;  sometimes  a slight  op- 
pression of  the  breast ; a less  regular 
pulse ; a propensity  to  be  cold ; an 
aptness  to  perspire ; and  sometimes  a 
suppression  of  a former  disposition  to 
perspire.  At  such  a time  it  may  be 
practicable  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
considerably  to  mitigate,  the  most 
perplexing  disorders,  by  carefully  ob- 
serving the  four  following  points. 

1.  To  omit  all  violent  work  or  la- 
bour, but  yet  not  so  as  to  discontinue 
a gentle  easy  degree  of  exercise. 

2.  To  bring  the  patient  to  con* 
tent  himself  without  any  or  with 
very  little  solid  food ; and  especially 
to  renounce  all  flesh,  flesh-broths, 
eggs,  and  wine. 

3.  To  drink  plentifully,  that  is  te 
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say,  at  least  three  pints,  or  even  four 
pints  daily,  by  small  glasses  at  a 
time,  from  half  hour  to  half  hour, 
of  barley  water,  tea,  or  whey,  and 
to  take  a little  cream  of  tartar.  No 
person  can  be  destitute  of  this  very 
attainable  assistance.  A light  infu- 
sion of  elder- flowers,  or  of  those  of 
the  linden  or  lime-tree,  may  also 
be  advantageously  used. 

4.  Let  the  person  affected  with 
such  previous  complaints,  receive 
clysters  of  warm  water.  By  pursu- 
ing these  precautions  some  grievous 
disorders  have  often  been  happily 
rooted  out ; and  although  they  should 
not  prove  so  thoroughly  efficacious 
as  to  prevent  their  appearance,  they 
may  at  least  be  rendered  more  gentle, 
and  much  less  dangerous. 

Very  unhappily  people  have  taken 
the  directly  contrary  method.  From 
the  moment  these  previous,  these  fore- 
running complaints  are  perceived, 
they  allow  themselves  to  eat  nothing 
but  gross  meat,  eggs,  or  strong  meat- 
soups.  They  leave  off  garden-stuff 
and  fruits,  which  would  be  so  pro- 
per for  them;  and  they  drink  heartily 
(under  a notion  of  strengthening  the 
stomach  and  expelling  wind)  of  wine 
and  other  liquors,  which  strengthen 
nothing  but  the  fever,  and  expel  what 
degree  of  health  might  still  remain. 
Hence  all  the  evacuations  are  restrain- 
ed ; the  humours  causing  and  nou- 
rishing the  diseases  are  not  at  all  at- 
tempered, diluted,  nor  rendered  pro- 
per for  evacuation.  Nay,  on  the  very 
contrary,  they  become  more  sharp 
and  more  difficult  to  be  discharged: 
while  a sufficient  quantity  of  diluting 
refreshing  liquid  assuages  and  sepa- 
rates all  matters  foreign  to  the  blood, 
which  it  purifies;  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  some  days,  all  that  was 
noxious  in  it,  is  carried  off  by  stool,  by 
urine,  or  by  perspiration. 

When  the  disease  is  further  ad- 
vanced, and  the  patient  is  already 
seized  with  that  coldness  or  shudder- 
ing, in  a greater  or  less  degree,  which 
ushers  in  all  diseases,  and  which  is 
commonly  attended  with  an  universal 
oppression,  and  pains  over  all  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  patient  thus 
circumstanced  should  be  put  to  bed. 


if  he  cannot  keep  up ; or  should  sit 
down  as  quietly  as  possible,  with  a 
little  more  covering  than  usual:  he 
should  take  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
a small  glass  of  the  following 

DRINK  IN  APPROACHING  FEVER. 
Take  of  barley  water,  a quart, 

Add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a 
little  honey,  and  a drachm  of 
nitre,  in  powder. 

These  patients  earnestly  desire  a 
load  of  covering  during  the  cold  or 
shivering ; but  w e should  be  very  care- 
ful to  lighten  them  as  soon  as  it 
abates ; so  that  when  the  succeeding 
heat  begins,  they  may  have  no  more 
than  their  usual  covering.  It  were 
to  be  wished,  perhaps,  they  had  ra- 
ther less.  Such  people  generally  lie 
upon  a feather-bed,  and  under  a 
coverlet  or  quilt,  that  is  commonly 
extremely  heavy ; and  the  heat  which 
is  heightened  and  retained  by  fea- 
thers, is  particularly  troublesome  to 
persons  in  a fever.  Nevertheless,  as 
it  is  what  they  are  accustomed  to, 
this  custom  may  be  complied  with 
for  one  season  of  the  year ; but  dur- 
ing our  heats,  or  whenever  the  fever 
is  very  violent,  they  should  lie  on  a 
pallet  (which  will  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter for  them)  and  should  throw  off 
their  heavy  bed-clothes,  so  as  to  remain 
covered  only  with  sheets  or  a light 
blanket.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
how  much  comfort  a patient  is  sensi- 
ble of,  in  being  eased  of  his  former 
coverings.  The  disease  immediately 
puts  on  a different  appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  heat  after  the  rigor 
or  coldness,  or  shuddering,  approaches, 
and  the  fever  is  manifestly  advanced, 
we  should  provide  for  the  patient’s 
regimen;  and 

1.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
air  in  the  room  where  he  lies,  should 
not  be  too  hot,  the  mildest  degree  of 
warmth  being  quite  sufficient;  that 
there  be  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
and  that  no  person,  speak  to  the  sick 
without  a necessity  for  it.  No  ex- 
ternal circumstance  heightens  the  fever 
more,  nor  inclines  the  patient  to  a de- 
lirium or  raving,  more  than  the  noise 
of  persons  in  the  chamber,  and  especi- 
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ally  about  the  bed.  They  lessen  the 
spring,  the  elastic  and  refreshing 
power  of  the  air ; they  prevent  a suc- 
cession of  fresh  air;  and  the  variety 
of  objects  occupies  the  brain  too  much. 
Whenever  the  patient  has  been  at 
stool  or  has  made  urine,  these  ex- 
crements should  be  removed  imme- 
diately. The  windows  should  cer- 
tainly be  opened  night  and  morning, 
at  least  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  each 
time ; when,  also,  a door  should  be 
opened,  to  promote  an  entire  reno- 
vation or  change  of  the  air  in  the 
room.  Nevertheless,  as  the  patient 
should  not  be  exposed  at  any  time 
to  a stream  or  current  of  air,  the 
curtains  of  his  bed  should  be  drawn 
on  such  occasions;  and  if  he  lays 
without  any,  chairs  with  blankets  or 
cloths  hung  upon  them,  should  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  curtains, 
and  surround  the  bed  while  the  win- 
dows continue  open,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  patient  from  the  force  of  a 
rushing  air.  If  the  season,  however, 
be  rigidly  cold,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  windows  open  but  for 
a few  minutes  each  time.  In  sum- 
mer, at  least  one  window  should  be 
set  open  day  and  night.  The  pour- 
ing a little  vinegar  upon  a red-hot 
shovel  also  greatly  conduces  to  restore 
the  spring  and  to  correct  the  putri- 
dity of  the  air.  In  our  greatest  heats, 
when  that  in  the  room  seems  nearly 
scorching,  and  the  sick  * person  is 
sensibly  and  greatly  incommoded  by 
it,  the  floor  may  be  sprinkled  now 
and  then;  and  branches  of  willow 
or  ash-trees,  dipped  a little  in  water, 
may  be  placed  about  the  room. 

With  respect  to  the  patient’s  nou- 
rishment, he  must  entirely  abstain 
from  all  solid  food;  but  he  may  always 
be  allowed,  and  have  daily  prepared, 
the  following  sustenance,  which  is 
one  of  the  wholesomest,  and  indis- 
putably the  simplest  one : — Take  half 
a pound  of  bread,  a morsel  of  fresh 
butter  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut, 
(which  may  even  be  omitted  too,) 
three  pints  and  one  quarter  of  a pint 
of  water.  Boil  them  until  the  bread  be 
entirely  reduced  to  a due  consistence. 
Then  strain  it,  and  give  the  patient 
one-eighth  part  of  it  every  three  or 


four  hours;  but  still  more  rarely,  if 
the  fever  be  vehemently  high.  Those 
who  have  groats,  barley,  oatmeal,  or 
rice,  may  boil  and  prepare  them  in 
the  same  manner,  with  some  grains 
of  salt. 

The  sick  may  also  be  sometimes 
indulged,  in  lieu  of  these  different 
spoon-meats,  with  raw  fruits  in  sum- 
mer, or  in  winter  with  apples  baked 
or  boiled,  or  plums  and  cherries 
dried  and  boiled.  Persons  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  will  be  very 
little,  or  rather  not  all,  surprised  to 
see  various  kinds  of  fruit  directed  in 
acute  diseases;  the  benefit  of  which 
they  may  have  frequently  seen. — 
Such  advice  can  only  disgust  those 
who  remain  still  obstinately  attached 
to  old  prejudices.  But  could  they 
prevail  on  themselves  to  reflect  a little, 
they  must  perceive  that  those  fruits 
which  allay  thirst;  which  cool  and 
abate  the  fever;  which  correct  and 
attemper  the  putrid  and  heated  bile; 
which  gently  dispose  the  bowels  to 
be  rather  open ; and  promote  the  se- 
cretion and  discharge  of  the  urine; 
must  prove  the  most  proper  nourish- 
ment for  persons  in  acute  fevers.  Hence 
we  see,  as  it  were,  by  a strong  admo- 
nition from  Nature  herself,  that  they 
express  an  ardent  longing  for  them; 
and  I have  known  several  who  would 
not  have  recovered  but  for  their  eating 
secretly  large  quantities  of  those  fruits 
which  they  so  passionately  desired  and 
were  refused.  Many,  however,  who 
are  not  convinced  by  our  reasoning 
in  this  respect,  may  at.  least  make  a 
trial  of  our  advice,  on  our  affirma- 
tion and  experience;  when  we  have 
no  doubt  but  their  own  will  convince 
them  of  the  real  benefit  received  from 
this  sort  of  nourishment.  It  will  then 
be  evident  that  we  may  safely  and 
boldly  allow,  in  all  continual  fevers, 
cherries  red  and  black,  strawberries, 
the  best  cured  raisins,  raspberries, 
and  mulberries;  provided  that  all  of 
them  be  perfectly  ripe.  Apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  are  less  melting  and  di- 
luting, less  succulent,  and  of  course 
not  so  proper.  Some  kinds  of  pears 
however  are  extremely  juicy,  and 
even  watery,  such  as  the  dean  or 
Valentia  pear,  different  kinds  of  the 
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Buree  pear,  the  St.  Germain,  the 
Virgoleuse,  the  green  sugary  pear, 
and  the  summer  royal,  which  may 
all  be  allowed,  as  well  as  a little  juice 
of  very  ripe  plums,  with  the  addition 
of  water  to  it.  This  last  we  have 
known  to  assuage  thirst  in  a fever, 
beyond  any  other  liquor.  Care  should 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sick  should  never  be  indulged  in  a 
great  quantity  of  any  of  them  at  once, 
which  would  overload  the  stomach, 
and  be  injurious  to  them;  but  if  they 
be  given  a little  at  a time  and  often, 
nothing  can  be  more  salutary.  China 
oranges,  and  lemons,  may  be  also 
used  successfully;  but  without  eating 
any  of  their  peel,  which  is  hot  and 
inflam  ing. 

3.  Their  drink  should  be  such  as 
allays  thirst  and  abates  the  fever; 
such  as  dilutes,  relaxes,  and  promotes 
the  evacuations  by  stool,  urine,  and 
perspiration.  A glass  or  a glass  and 
a half  of  the  juice  of  such  fruit  as 
we  have  already  mentioned  may  also 
be  added  to  three  pints  of  water. 

The  sick  should  drink  at  least  twice 
or  thrice  that  quantity  daily,  of- 
ten and  a little  at  once,  between 
three  and  four  ounces  every  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  coldness  of  the 
drink  should  be  taken  off. 

4.  If  the  patient  have  not  two  mo- 
tions in  the  twenty-four  hours;  if  the 
urme  be  small  in  quantity  and  high 
coloured;  if  he  rave,  the  fever  rage, 
the  pain  of  the  head  and  loins  be 
considerable,  with  a pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  a propensity  to  vomit,  a 
clyster  of  half  a pint  of  warm  water, 
with  a little  oil  and  Epsom  salt  should 
be  given  at  least  once  a day.  The 
people  have  generally  an  aversion  to 
this  kind  of  remedy ; notwithstanding 
there  is  not  any  more  useful  in  feverish 
disorders,  especially  in  those  we  have 
just  recounted;  and  one  clyster  com- 
monly gives  more  relief  than  if  the 
patient  had  drank  four  or  five  times 
the  quantity  of  his  drinks.  It  may 
be  observed  that  they  are  never  to  be 
given  at  the  very  time  the  patient 
is  in  a perspiration  which  seems  to 
relieve  him. 

5.  As  long  as  the  patient  have  suf- 
ficient strength  for  it,  he  should  sit 


up  out  of  bed  one  hour  daily,  and 
longer  if  he  can  bear  it;  but  at  least 
half  an  hour.  It  has  a tendency  to 
lessen  the  fever,  the  head-ache,  and 
a light-headiness  or  raving.  But  he 
should  not  be  raised  while  he  be  per- 
spiring; though  such  perspirations 
seldom  occur  but  at  the  conclusion 
of  diseases,  and  after  the  sick  has 
had  several  other  evacuations. 

6.  The  patient’s  bed  should  be 
made  daily  while  he  sits  up ; and  the 
sheets  of  the  bed,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tient’s linen  should  be  changed  every 
two  days,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
safety.  An  unhappy  prejudice  has 
established  a contrary  and  a really 
dangerous  practice.  The  people  about 
the  patient  dread  the  very  thought 
of  his  rising  out  of  bed;  they  let  him 
continue  there  in  filthy  linen  laden 
with  putrid  steams  and  humours; 
which  contribute  not  only  to  keep 
up  the  disease,  but  even  to  heighten 
it  to  some  degree  of  malignity. — 
Nothing  conduces  more  to  continue 
the  fever  and  raving  than  confining 
the  sick  constantly  to  bed,  and  with- 
holding him  from  changing  his  foul 
linen:  by  relieving  him  from  both 
of  which  circumstances,  we  may, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
remedy,  put  a stop  to  a continual 
delirium.  It  is  usually  said  the  pa- 
tient is  too  weak,  but  this  is  a very 
•weak  reason.  He  must  be  in  very 
nearly  a dying  condition,  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  these  small  commotions,  which 
in  the  very  moment  when  he  permits 
them,  increase  his  strength,  and  im- 
mediately after  abate  his  complaints. 
One  advantage  the  sick  gain  by  sitting 
up  a little  out  of  bed,  is  the  increased 
quantity  of  their  urine,  with  greater 
facility  in  passing  it.  Some  have 
been  observed  to  make  none  at  all, 
if  they  did  not  rise  out  of  bed. 

A very  considerable  number  of 
acute  diseases  have  been  radically  and 
effectually  cured  by  this  method,  which 
mitigates  them  all.  Where  it  is  not 
used,  as  an  assistance  at  least,  medicines 
are  very  often  of  no  advantage.  It 
were  to  be  wished  the  patient  and 
his  friends  were  made  to  understand 
that  diseases  are  not  to  be  expelled 
at  once  with  rough  and  violent  treat- 
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mentj  that  they  must  have  their  cer- 
tain career  or  course;  and  that  the 
use  of  the  violent  methods  and  me- 
dicines they  choose  to  employ,  might 
indeed  abridge  the  course  of  them, 
by  killing  the  patient,  yet  never  other- 
wise shortened  the  disease;  but  on 
the  contrary,  rendered  it  more  per- 
plexing, tedious,  and  obstinate;  and 
often  entailed  such  unhappy  conse- 
quences on  the  sufferer,  as  left  him 
feeble  and  languid  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  treat,  and 
as  it  were,  to  conduct  the  disease 
properly,.  The  term  of  recovery  from 
a disease  requires  considerable  vigi- 
lance and  attention,  as  it  is  always 
a state  of  feebleness,  and  thence  of 
depression  and  faintness.  The  same 
kind  of  prejudice  which  destroys  the 
sick,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  during 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  is  also 
extended  in  the  stage  of  convalescence 
or  recovery ; and  either  renders  it  trou- 
blesome and  tedious,  or  produces 
fatal  relapses,  and  often  chronical 
distempers.  In  proportion  to  the 
abatement,  and  in  the  decline  of  the 
fever,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  may 
be  gradually  increased;  but  as  long 
as  there  are  any  remains  of  it,  their 
qualities  should  be  those  we  have 
already  recommended.  Whenever 
the  fever  is  completely  terminated, 
some  different  foods  may  be  entered 
upon ; so  that  the  patient  may  venture 
upon  a little  white  meat  provided  it 
be  tender;  some  fish;*  a little  flesh- 
soup,  a few  eggs  at  times,  with  wine 
properly  diluted.  It  must  be  ob- 
served at  the  same  time,  that  these 
very  proper  aliments,  which  restore 
the  strength  when  taken  moderately, 
delay  the  perfect  cure  if  they  exceed 

* The  most  allowable  of  these  are 
whitings,  flounders,  plaice,  dabbs, 
smelts,  or  gudgeons;  especially  such 
of  the  last  as  are  taken  out  of  clear 
current  streams  with  gravelly  bottoms. 
Salmon,  eels,  carp,  all  the  skate  kind, 
haddock,  and  the  like,  should  not  be 
permitted,  before  the  sick  return  to 
their  usual  diet  when  in  health.  It 
is  best  to  begin  with  fish  boiled. 


in  quantity,  though  but  a little;  be- 
cause the  action  of  the  stomach  being 
extremely  weakened  by  the  disease 
and  the  remedies,  is  capable  only  as 
yet  of  a small  degree  of  digestion; 
and  if  the  quantity  of  its  contents 
exceed  its  powers,  they  do  not  digest, 
but  become  putrid:  frequent  returns 
of  the  fever  supervene;  a continual 
faintness;  head-aches;  a heavy  drow- 
siness, without  a power  of  sleeping 
comfortably;  flying  pains  and  heats 
in  the  arms  and  legs;  inquietude; 
peevishness;  propensity  to  vomit; 
looseness;  obstructions;  and  sometimes 
a slow  fever,  with  a collection  of 
humours  that  come  to  suppuration. 

All  these  bad  consequences  are 
prevented  by  the  recovering  sick  con- 
tenting themselves  for  some  time  with 
a very  moderate  share  of  proper  food. 
We  are  not  nourished  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  we  swallow,  but  to 
that  we  digest.  A person  recover- 
ing from  any  complaint,  who  eats 
-moderately,  digests  it  and  grows  strong 
from  it.  He  who  swallows  abundantly, 
does  not  digest  it,  and  instead  of 
being  nourished  and  strengthened,  he 
withers  insensibly  away. 

We  may  reduce  within  the  few 
following  rules,  all  that  is  most  es- 
pecially to  be  observed,  in  order  to 
procure  a complete,  a perfect  ter- 
mination of  acute  diseases;  and  to 
prevent  their  leaving  behind  them 
any  impediments  to  health. 

1.  Let  those  who  are  recover- 
ing, as  well  as  those  who  are  ac- 
tually sick,  take  very  little  nourish- 
ment at  a time,  and  take  it  often. 

2.  Let  them  take  but  one  sort  of 
food  at  each  meal,  and  not  change 
their  food  too  often 

3.  Let  them  chew  whatever  solid 
victuals  they  eat,  very  carefully. 

4.  Let  them  diminish  their  quan- 
tity of  drink.  The  best  for  them  in 
general  is  toast  and  water,  with  a 
fourth  or  third  part  of  white  wine. 
Too  great  a quantity  of  liquids  at 
this  time  prevents  the  stomach  from 
recovering  its  tone  and  strength;  it 
impairs  digestion;  keeps  up  weakness; 
increases  the  tendency  to  a swelling 
of  the  legs ; sometimes  even  occasions 
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a slow  fever;  and  throws  back  the 
person  recovering  into  a languid 
state. 

5.  Let  them  go  abroad  as  often 
as  they  able,  whether  on  foot,  in  a 
carriage,  or  on  horseback.  This  last 
exercise  is  the  healthiest  of  all,  and 
the  people  in  this  country,  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  procure  it  without 
expence,  are  in  the  wrong  to  neglect 
it.  They  who  would  practise  it 
should  mount  before  their  principal 
meal,  which  should  be  about  noon, 
and  never  ride  after  it,  Exercise  taken 
before  a meal  strengthens  the  organs 
of  digestion,  which  is  promoted  by 
it.  If  the  exercise  be  taken  soon  after 
the  meal,  it  impairs  it. 

6.  As  people  in  this  state  are  sel- 
dom quite  as  well  towards  night,  in 
the  evening  they  should  take  very 
little  food.  Their  sleep  will  be  the 
less  disturbed  for  this,  and  repair 
them  the  more  and  sooner. 

7.  They  should  not  remain  in  bed 
above  seven  or  eight  hours. 

8.  The  swelling  of  the  legs  and 
ancles,  which  happens  to  most  persons 
at  this  time,  is  not  dangerous,  and 
generally  disappears  of  itself,  if  they 
live  soberly  and  regularly  and  take 
moderate  exercise. 

9.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  state 
that  they  should  go  every  day  to 
stool;  though  they  should  not  be 
without  one  above  two  or  three.  If 
their  costiveness  exceed  this  term, 
they  should  take  a little  rhubarb  and 
magnesia  the  third  day,  and  even 
sooner  if  they  are  heated  by  it,  if  they 
feel  puffed  up,  are  restless,  and  have 
any  pains  in  the  head. 

10.  Should  they  after  some  time 
still  continue  very  weak;  if  their  sto- 
machs be  disordered ; if  they  have 
from  time  to  time  a little  irregular 
fever,  they  should  take  two  doses  daily 
of  the  following  prescription : 

STRENGTHENING  MIXTURE. 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  a pint; 

Of  tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces : 
Mix. — A table-spoonful  is  a dose. 

This  fortifies  the  digestions,  recovers 
the  strength,  and  drives  away  the  fever. 


1 1 .  They  must  not  by  any  means 
return  to  their  labour  or  business  too 
soon.  This  erroneous  habit  daily 
prevents  many  people  from  ever  get- 
ting perfectly  well,  and  recovering 
their  former  strength.  From  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  them- 
selves to  repose  and  indolence  for 
some  days,  they  never  become  so 
hearty  and  hardy  as  they  had  been ; 
and  they  lose  in  consequence  every 
following  week  of  their  lives,  more 
time  than  they  ever  gained  by  their 
over-early  resuming  of  their  accus- 
tomed business.  A repose  of  seven 
or  eight  days  more  than  they  allowed 
themselves  would  have  prevented  all 
these  infirmities;  notwithstanding,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  them  sensible 
of  this. 


MAXIMS  TO  BE  OBSERVED 
FOR  THE  PROLONGATION 
OF  LIFE. 


It  is  not  good  to  eat  too  much,  nor 
too  fast,  nor  too  long,  nor  to  do  any 
thing  else  that  is  preternatural. 

Whoever  eats  or  drinks  too  much 
wall  be  sick. 

The  distemper  of  repletion  is  cured 
by  abstinence. 

Old  men  can  fast  easily ; men  of 
ripe  age  can  fast  almost  as  much;  but 
young  persons  and  children,  that  are 
brisk  and  lively,  can  hardly  fast  at 
all. 

Growing  persons  have  a great  deal 
of  natural  heat,  which  requires  a great 
deal  of  nourishment,  else  the  body 
will  pine  away.  But  old  men,  who 
have  but  a little  natural  heat,  re- 
quire but  a little  food,  and  too  much 
overcharges  them. 

It  must  be  examined,  what  sort  of 
persons  ought  to  feed  once  or  twice  a 
day,  more  or  less,  allowance  being 
always  made  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
sons, to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
place  where  one  lives,  and  to  custom. 

The  more  you  feed  foul  bodies,  the 
more  you  hurt  yourselves. 

Early  rising,  air,  and  exercise, 
conduce  essentially  to  the  preservation 
of  life. 
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FULL  DOSES  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CINES IN  ORDINARY  USE. 


Of  Epsom  salts,  an  ounce. 

Glauber  salts,  two  ounces. 
Rochelle  salts,  two  ounces. 
Rhubarb,  twenty  grains. 

Jalap,  thirty  grains. 

Gamboge,  five  grains 
Calomel,  five  grains — as  u purge. 
two  grains — as  an  alter- 
ative. 

Scammony,  fifteen  grains. 

Senna,  in  powder,  two  scruples. 
Aloes,  fifteen  grains. 

Opium,  two  grains. 

Assafcetida,  ten  grains. 

Blue  pill,  ten  grains. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
ten  grains. 

Ipecacuanha,  twenty-five  grains — 
as  an  emetic. 

two  grains — as  a cor- 
rector in  fevers,  &c. 
Compound  ipecacuanha,  powder, 
twelve  grains.  (This  is  Dover’s 
powder.) 

Castor  oil,  six  drachms. 

Tincture  of  opium,  (laudanum,) 
thirty  drops. 

Tincture  of  senna,  half  an  ounce. 
Tincture  of  rhubarb,  threedrachms. 
Tincture  of  jalap,  half  an  ounce. 
Bark,  in  substance,  a drachm. 

in  decoction,  two  table- 

spoonsful 

Squill  pill,  five  grains. 

Squill  tincture,  a drachm. 

Cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms — 
as  a purge. 

fifteen  grains — as 

a diuretic. 

Sulphur,  one  drachm. 

Nitre,  twenty  grains. 

Tartarite  of  antimony,  three  grains 
— as  an  emetic. 

half  a grain, 

as  a sudorific. 

Antimonial  wine,  a drachm. 
Antimonial  powder,  five  grains. 
James’s  powder,  five  grains. 
Guaiacum,  ten  grains. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
lhat  in  administering  these  medicines, 
less  or  more  may  be  given  according 
to  circumstances. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


MR.  ABERNETHY’S  PILLS  FOR 
BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Take  of  blue  pill,  half  a drachm; 

Of  extract  of  jalap,  a scruple  • 
Of  rhubarb,  ten  grains; 

Mix  and  make  into  twelve  pills : one 
or  two  a dose  occasionally. 


SYRUP  FOR  GRIPING  IN  INFANTS. 

Take  of  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  saffron, 
each,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  a drachm. 
Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  every 
three  hours  until  free  motions  take 
place. 


REMARKS  ON  PERSPIRATION. 


Of  all  the  powers  or  faculties  of  ani- 
mal life,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  which  balances  and  regulates 
the  heat  of  its  own  system  : and  this 
power  is  inherent  in  itself.  The  heat 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  body,  un- 
der the  frigid  zone,  or  the  fervid  heats 
of  a tropical  region,  never  exceeds  a 
certain  standard  in 

“ The  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone, 

“ Where  polar  skies  congeal  th*  eter- 
nal snow, 

“ Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow.” 

This  is  the  point  (98°)  at  which  the 
elaboration  of  fluids  and  the  different 
functions  of  the  body  can  be  best 
performed. 

The  power  which  maintains  this 
balance  of  temperature,  is  perspira- 
tion. This  was  not  thoroughly 
established  or  understood  until  Dr. 
Cullen  made  his  observations  on  cold, 
as  produced  in  the  evaporation  of 
liquids.*  Dr.  Franklin  referred  the 
refrigeration  by  perspiration  to  a si- 
milar process.  He  noticed  in  the 
summer  of  1750,  when  the  heat  in 
Philadelphia  was  100°  in  the  shade. 


* Water  in  a phial  may  be  frozen 
by  repeatedly  bathing  its  sides  with 
aether,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate 
freely. 
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that  his  skin  remained  cooler  than 
the  air,  or  inanimate  bodies,  when 
without  exercise  or  exposure  the  per- 
spiration ran  from  the  back  of  his 
hands,  and,  notwithstanding  lie  was 
only  covered  with  light  linen  cloth- 
ing, he  was  obliged  to  exchange  it 
for  dry  several  times  in  the  day.  This 
coolness  of  the  body  when  exposed 
to  such  heat,  he  justly  referred  to  per- 
spiration as  a cause.*  The  quantity 
lost  in  this  way  has  been  variously 
stated.  Sanctorious  was  supposed  to 
have  exaggerated  the  amount,  but  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  ordinarily  some 
pounds  in  a day,  and  is  augmented 
by  exercise,  certain  conditions  of  the 
the  air,  and  by  other  excitements. 

The  transpiration  of  fluids  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  serves  very  be- 
neficial purposes  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. It  equalizes  the  heat,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  and  it  softens 
the  skin  by  its  unctuosity.  This 
very  circumstance,  however,  renders 
washing  necessary,  because  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  impure  matter  on  the 
skin,  when  the  perspiration  is  long 
retained  on  the  surface.  In  hot  coun- 
tries it  has  been  proved,  that  those 
who  perspire  most  copiously  and  ea- 
sily, are  least  obnoxious  to  those  en- 
demical  and  ravaging  disorders  with 
which  some  of  those  regions  are 
visited,  f But  the  retention  and  ac- 
cretion of  this  fluid  on  the  skin, 
either  by  wearing  flannel,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  is  the  readiest  means 
of  obstructing  and  lessening  this 
healthful  transudation.  Frequent  ab- 
lution and  washing,  or  bathing  in 
this  point  of  view,  has  long  been 
customary  among  those  inhabitants  of 
our  climate  who  value  their  health, 
or  wish  to  protect  themselves  from  a 
fruitful  source  of  impurity. 

The  power  of  the  body  to  sustain 
great  degrees  of  heat  under  particular 
circumstances,  has  been  well  illus- 
trated by  the  philosophical  researches 
of  Dr.  Fordyce,  Sir  Charles  Blagden, 


* Doctor  Franklin’s  Philosophical 
works. 

t Dr.  Jackson’s  Essay  on  the  use  of 
cold  water  in  fever. 


and  others,  who  have  investigated 
this  curious  and  important  subject 
with  great  precision  and  ability. — 
These  experiments  proved,  that  per- 
sons might  remain  a considerable 
time,  with  but  trifling  inconvenience, 
in  a room  heated  by  stoves,  more 
than  250° ; — a temperature  far  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  Meat  was 
roasted  on  metal  plates  heated  only 
by  the  air  of  the  room;  but  such 
was  the  copiousness  of  the  perspira- 
tory discharge  from  their  persons, 
that  a balance  of  the  animal  heat 
was  preserved  thereby  in  the  system. 

It  is  probable  that  the  evaporation 
of  perspiration  is  a considerable,  but 
not  the  only  cause  of  this  beneficial 
and  salutary  effect  The  ingenious 
Dr.  Currie,  in  his  elegant  and  classi- 
cal work,  supposes,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  there  is  an  absorption 
of  heat  in  the  formation  of  the  matter 
of  perspiration;  or  (in  the  language 
of  chemistry)  that  much  free  caloric 
enters  into  a latent  state  by  the  fluid 
exhaled  possessing  a greater  capacity 
for  heat,  than  that  from  which  it  was 
extracted.  — Certain  it  is,  that  the 
animal  system  possesses  various  re- 
sources for  controlling  the  accumu- 
lation of  heat,  which  would  prove 
destructive  if  it  were  not  balanced  as 
quickly  as  it  is  set  at  liberty.  The 
theory  of  the  Boerhaavian  school, 
that  the  blood  would  coagulate  if  the 
heat  applied  to  the  body  exceeded 
100,  is  by  the  foregoing  proof  en- 
tirely overthrown.  A curious  fact 
should  also  be  noticed  respecting  the 
above  experiment,  viz.  that  the  per- 
sons concerned  could  return  from  the 
heated  room  into  the  cold  air,  and 
even  remain  some  minutes  without 
dressing,  with  perfect  impunity. 


THE  SMALL-POX. 


The  small-pox  is  the  most  frequent, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  diseases; 
since  out  of  a hundred  persons  there 
are  not  more  than  a dozen  exempted 
from  it.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  if  it  attack  almost  every  per- 
sons, it  attacks  them  but  once;  so  that 
having  escaped  through  it,  they  are 
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always  secure  from  it.*  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  destructive  dis- 
eases ; for  if  in  some  years  or  seasons, 
it  proves  to  be  of  a very  mild  and 
gentle  sort,  in  others  it  is  almost  as 
fatal  as  the  plague : it  being  demon- 
strated, by  calculating  the  conse- 
quences of  its  most  raging  and  its 
gentlest  prevalence,  that  it  kills  one- 
seventh  of  the  number  it  attacks. 

People  generally  take  the  small- 
pox in  their  infancy,  or  in  their  child- 
hood. It  is  very  seldom  known  to 
attack  only  one  person  in  one  place  j 
its  invasions  being  very  generally  epi- 
demical, and  seizing  a large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  suffered 
it.  It  commonly  ceases  at  the  end 
of  some  weeks  or  some  months,  and 
rarely  ever  appears  again  in  the  same 
place,  until  four,  five,  or  six  years 
after. 

This  malady  often  gives  some  in- 
timation of  its  approach,  three  or 
four  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
fever,  by  a little  dejection;  by  less 
vivacity  and  gaiety  than  usual ; a great 
propensity  to  perspire ; less  appetite ; 
a slight  alteration  of  the  countenance, 
and  a kind  of  pale  livid  colour  about 
the  eyes : notwithstanding  which,  in 
children  of  a lax  and  phlegmatic  con- 
stitution, we  have  known  a moderate 
agitation  of  their  blood,  (before  their 
shivering  approach,)  give  ttyem  a vi- 
vacity, gaiety,  and  a rosy  improve- 
ment of  their  complexion,  beyond 
what  nature  had  given  them.f 

Certain  short  vicissitudes  of  heat  or 
coldness  succeed  the  former  introduc- 
tory appearances,  and  at  length  a 


* It  has  sometimes  been  observed, 
(and  the  observation  has  been  such, 
as  not  to  be  doubted,)  that  a very 
mild  distinct  small-pox  has  sometimes 
invaded  the  same  person  twice : but 
such  instances  are  so  very  rare,  that 
we  may  very  generally  affirm,  those 
who  have  had  it,  will  never  have  it 
again. 

f The  same  appearances  very  often 
occur  in  such  subjects  by  inoculation, 
before  actual  sickening,  as  we  have  ob- 
served and  instanced. 


considerable  shivering,  of  the  dura- 
tion of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hours: 
this  is  succeeded  by  violent  heat,  ac- 
companied with  pains  of  the  head, 
loins,  vomiting,  or  at  least  with  a fre- 
quent propensity  to  vomit. 

This  state  continues  for  some  hours, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  fever 
abates  a little  in  a perspiration,  which 
is  sometimes  a very  large  one;  the 
patient  then  finds  himself  better,  but 
is  notwithstanding  cast  down,  torpid 
or  heavy,  very  squeamish,  with  a 
head-ache  and  pain  in  the  back,  and 
a disposition  to  be  drowsy.  The  last 
symptom  indeed  is  not  very  common, 
except  in  children  less  than  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  f 

The  abatement  of  the  fever  is  o 
small  juration ; and  some  hours  after, 
commonly  towards  the  evening,  it  re- 
turns with  all  its  attendants,  and  ter- 
minates again  by  perspirations,  as  be- 
fore. 

This  state  of  the  disease  lasts  three 
or  four  days;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  and  seldom  later,  the  first  erup- 
tions appear  among  the  perspiration, 
which  terminates  the  paroxysm  or  re- 
turn of  the  fever.  We  have  gene- 
rally observed  the  earliest  eruption  to 
appear  in  the  face,  next  to  that  on 
the  hands,  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
arms,  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  As  soon  as  the  erup- 
tion appears,  if  the  distemper  be  of 
a gentle  kind  and  disposition,  the 
fever  almost  entirely  vanishes:  the 
patient  continues  to  perspire  a little, 
or  transpire ; the  number  of  eruptions 
increases,  others  coming  out  on  the 
back,  sides,  belly,  thighs,  legs,  and 
feet.  Sometimes  they  are  pushed  out 
very  numerously  even  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet;  where,  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  often  excite  very  sharp 
pain,  occasioned  by  the  great  thick- 
ness and  hardness  of  the  skin  in  these 
parts. 

Frequently  on  the  first  and  second 
day  of  eruption  (speaking  hitherto 
always  of  the  mild  kind  and  degree 
of  the  disease)  there  returns  again  a 
very  gentle  revival  of  the  fever  to- 
wards the  evening,  which  about  the 
termination  of  it,  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  and  final  eruption  : tho’ 
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as  often  as  the  fever  terminates  per- 
fectly after  the  earliest  eruption,  a 
very  distinct  and  very  small  one  is  a 
pretty  certain  consequence.  For 
though  the  eruption  is  already,  or 
should  prove  only  moderate,  the 
fever,  as  we  have  before  said,  does 
not  totally  disappear ; a small  degree 
of  it  still  remaining,  and  heightening 
a little  every  evening. 

These  pustules,  or  efflorescences, 
on  their  first  appearances,  are  only  so 
many  very  little  red  spots,  conside- 
rably resembling  a flea-bite;  but  dis- 
tinguishable by  a small  white  point 
in  the  centre,  a little  raised  above 
the  rest,  which  gradually  increases 
in  size,  with  the  redness  extended 
about  it.  They  become  whiter  in 
proportion  as  they  grow  larger ; and 
generally  upon  the  sixth  day,  in- 
cluding that  of  their  first  eruption, 
they  attain  their  utmost  magnitude, 
and  are  full  of  pus  or  matter.  Some 
of  them  grow  to  the  size  of  a pea, 
and  some  still  a little  larger;  but 
this  never  happens  to  the  greatest 
number  of  them.  From  this  time 
they  begin  to  look  yellowish,  they 
gradually  become  dry,  and  fall  off  in 
brown  scales,  in  ten  or  eleven  days 
from  their  first  appearance.  As  their 
eruption  occurred  on  different  days, 
they  also  wither  and  fall  off  succes- 
sively. The  face  is  sometimes  clear 
of  them,  while  pustules  still  are  seen 
upon  the  legs,  not  fully  ripe  or  sup- 
purated; and  those  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet  often  remain  much  longer. 

The  skin  is  of  course  extended  or 
stretched  out  by  the  pustules:  and 
after  the  appearance  of  a certain 
quantity,  all  the  interstices,  or  parts 
between  the  pustules,  are  red  and 
bright,  as  it  were,  with  a propor- 
tionable inflation  or  swelling  of  the 
'kin.  The  face  is  the  first  part  that 
appears  bloated,  from  the  pustules 
there  first  attaining  their  utmost  size : 
and  this  inflation  is  sometimes  so 
considerable,  as  to  look  monstrous; 
the  like  happens  also  to  the  neck,  and 
the  eyes  are  entirely  closed  up  by  it. 
The  swelling  of  the  face  abates  in 
proportion  to  the  drying  up  of  the 
pustules;  and  then  the  hands  are 
puffed  up  prodigiously.  This  hap- 


pens successively  to  the  legs,  the  tu- 
mour or  swelling  being  the  conse- 
quence of  the  pustules  attaining  their 
utmost  size,  which  happens  by  suc- 
cession, in  these  different  parts. 

Whenever  there  is  a very  conside- 
rable eruption,  the  fever  is  height- 
ened at  the  time  of  suppuration, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; one 
single  boil  excites  a fever : how  is  it 
possible  then  that  some  hundreds, 
nay  some  thousands,  of  these  little 
abscesses  should  not  excite  one  ? This 
fever  is  the  most  dangerous  period 
or  time  of  the  disease,  and  occurs 
between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  days; 
as  many  circumstances  vary  the  term 
of  suppuration  two  or  three  days. 
At  this  painful  and  perilous  season, 
then,  the  patient  becomes  very  hot 
and  thirsty ; he  is  harassed  with  pain ; 
and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  discover 
a favourable  easy  posture.  If  the 
malady  run  very  high,  he  has  no 
sleep ; he  raves,  becomes  greatly  op- 
pressed, is  seized  with  a heavy  drow- 
siness; and  when  he  dies,  he  dies  ei- 
ther suffocated  or  lethargic,  and  some- 
times in  a state  compounded  of  both 
these  symptoms. 

The  pulse,  during  this  fever  of 
suppuration,  is  sometimes  of  an  asto- 
nishing quickness,  while  the  swelling 
of  the  wrists  makes  it  seem,  in  some 
subjects,  to  be  very  small.  The  most 
critical  and  dangerous  time  is,  when 
the  swellings  of  the  face,  head,  and 
neck  are  in  their  highest  degree.-— 
Whenever  the  swelling  begins  to  fall, 
the  scabs  on  the  face  to  dry,  (sup- 
posing neither  of  these  to  be  too 
sudden  and  premature  for  the  visi- 
ble quantity  of  the  pustules,)  and  the 
skin  to  shrivel,  as  it  were,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse  abates  a little,  and 
the  danger  diminishes.  When  the 
pustules  are  very  few,  this  second  fe- 
ver is  so  moderate,  that  it  requires 
some  attention  to  discern  it,  so  that 
the  danger  is  next  to  none. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  there  are 
some  others  which  require  considera- 
ble attention  and  vigilance.  One  of 
these  is  the  soreness  of  the  throat, 
with  which  many  persons  in  the  small  - 
pox  are  afflicted  as  soon  as  the  fe- 
ver grows  strong.  It  continues  for 
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two  or  three  days  ;feels  very  strait 
and  troublesome  in  the  action  of 
swallowing;  and  whenever  the  dis- 
ease is  extremely  acute,  it  entirely 
prevents  swallowing.  It  is  common- 
ly ascribed  to  the  eruption  of  pus- 
tules in  the  throat ; but  this  is  a mis- 
take, such  pustules  being  almost  con- 
stantly imaginary.  It  begins  most 
frequently  before  the  eruption  ap- 
pears; if  this  complaint  is  in  a light 
degree,  it  terminates  upon  the  erup- 
tion ; and  whenever  it  revives  again 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  it  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  fever.  |Hence  we  may  infer  it 
does  not  arise  from  the  pustules,  but 
is  owing  to  the  inflammation;  and 
as  often  as  it  is  of  any  considerable 
duration,  it  is  almost  ever  attended 
with  another  symptom,  the  salivation 
or  a discharge  of  a great  quantity  of 
spittle.  This  salivation  rarely  exists, 
where  the  disease  is  very  gentle,  or 
the  patient  very  young;  and  is  full 
as  rarely  absent,  where  it  is  severe 
and  the  patient  is  past  seven  or  eight 
years  old:  but  when  the  eruption  is 
very  confluent,  and  the  patient  adult 
or  grown  up,  the  discharge  is  sur- 
prising. Under  these  circumstances 
it  flows  out  incessantly,  allowing  the 
afflicted  patient  no  rest  or  respite, 
often  incommoding  him  more  than 
any  other  symptom  in  the  distemper; 
and  so  much  the  more,  as  after  its 
continuance  for  some  days,  the  lips, 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  tongue, 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  are  en- 
tirely peeled  or  flayed,  as  it  were. — 
Nevertheless,  however  painful  and  em- 
barrassing this  discharge  may  prove, 
it  is  very  important  and  salutary. 
Mere  infants  are  less  subject  to  it, 
some  of  them  having  a looseness  in 
lieu  of  it ; and  yet  we  have  observed 
even  this  last  discharge  to  be  conside- 
rably less  frequent  in  them,  than  a 
salivation  is  in  grown  persons. 

Children,  to  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years,  are  liable  to  convulsions  be- 
fore eruption : these,  however,  are  not 
dangerous,  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied with  other  grievous  and  vio- 
lent symptoms.  But  such  convul- 
sions as  supervene,  eitner  when  erup- 
tion, having  already  occurred,  sud- 


denly retreats  or  strikes  in,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  phrase;  or  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  fever  of  sup- 
puration, are  greatly  more  terrify- 
ing. 

Involuntary  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  nose  often  occur  in  the  first 
stages  of  this  distemper,  which  are 
extremely  serviceable,  and  commonly 
lessen  or  carry  off  the  head-ache. 
Mere  infants  are  less  subject  to  this 
discharge;  though  they  have  some- 
times a little  of  it:  and  we  have 
known  a considerable  stupor  or  drow- 
siness vanish  immediately  after  this 
bleeding. 

OP  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
SMALL-POX. 

The  small-pox  is  commonly  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds,  the  confluent 
and  the  distinct;  such  a distinction 
really  existing  in  nature:  but  as  the 
treatment  of  each  of  them  is  the 
same,  and  as  the  quantity  of  medicine 
is  only  to  be  varied  in  proportion  to 
the  danger  of  the  patient,  (not  to  enter 
here  into  very  tedious  details,  and 
such  as  perhaps  might  only  confuse 
many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  what- 
ever relates  particularly  to  the  ma- 
lignant small-pox,)  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  within  the  description  we 
have  premised,  which  includes  all 
the  symptoms  common  to  both  these 
kinds  of  the  small-pox.  We  content 
ourselves  with  adding  here,  that  we 
may  expect  a very  confluent  and 
dangerous  sort,  if,  at  the  very  time 
of  seizure,  the  patient  is  immediately 
attacked  with  many  violent  symp- 
toms ; more  especially  if  his  eyes  be 
extremely  quick,  lively,  and  even 
glistening  as  it  were;  if  he  vomit 
almost  continually ; if  the  pain  of  his 
loins  be  violent;  and  if  he  suffer  at 
the  same  time  great  anguish  and  in- 
quietude. If,  in  infants,  there  be 
great  stupor  or  heaviness  ; if  erup- 
tion appears  on  the  third  day,  and 
sometimes  even  on  the  second, —as 
the  hastier  eruptions  in  this  disease 
signify  the  most  dangerous  degree  of 
of  it;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
slower  the  eruption  is,  it  is  the  safer 
too ; — supposing  this  slowness  of  the 
eruption  not  to  have  been  the  consa- 
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quence  of  great  weakness,  or  of  some 
violent  inward  pain. 

The  disorder  is  sometimes  so  very 
mild  and  slight,  that  eruption  comes 
on  with  scarcely  any  suspicion  of  the 
child’s  having  the  least  ailment ; an 
the  event  is  as  favourable  as  the  in- 
vasion. The  pustules  appear,  grow 
large,  suppurate,  and  attain  their  ma- 
turity, without  confining  the  patient 
to  his  bed,  or  lessening  either  his  sleep 
or  appetite. 

It  is  very  common  to  see  children 
in  the  country  (and  they  are  seldom 
more  than  children  who  have  it  so 
very  gently)  run  about  in  the  open 
air,  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
disease,  and  feeding  just  as  they  do 
in  health.  Even  those  who  take  it 
in  a somewhat  higher  degree,  com- 
monly go  out  when  the  eruption  is 
finished,  and  give  themselves  up 
without  reserve  to  the  voracity  of 
their  hunger.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  neglect,  many  get  perfectly  cur- 
ed, though  such  conduct  should  never 
be  proposed  for  imitation,  since  num- 
bers have  experienced  its  pernicious 
consequences;  and  several  of  these 
children  have  been  brought  to  us, 
who,  after  such  neglect,  in  the  course 
of  the  mild  and  kindly  sort  of  this 
disease,  have  contracted  complaints 
and  infirmities  of  different  kinds, 
which  have  been  found  very  difficult 
to  subdue. 

This  still  continues  to  be  one  of 
those  diseases,  whose  danger  has  long 
been  increased  by  its  improper  treat- 
ment, and  especially  by  forcing  the 
patients  into  perspirations;  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  increased,  parti- 
cularly among  country  people.  They 
have  seen  eruption  appear  while  the 
patient  sweats,  and  observed  he  found 
himself  better  after  its  appearance; 
and  hence  they  conclude,  that  by 
quickening  and  forcing  out  this  erup- 
tion, they  contributed  to  his  relief, 
and  imagine  that  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  his  sweats,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  eruptions,  the  blood  is  the 
better  cleared  and  purified  from  the 
poison.  These  are  mortal  errors, 
which  daily  experience  has  demon- 
ttrated  by  their  tragical  consequences. 

When  the  contagion  or  poison, 


which  generates  this  disease,  has  been 
admitted  into  the  blood,  it  requires 
a certain  time  to  produce  its  usual 
effects ; at  which  time  the  blood  be- 
ing tainted  by  the  venom  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  by  that  which  such  ve- 
nom has  formed  or  assimilated  from 
it,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  free  her- 
self from  it,  and  expel  it  by  the 
skin,  precisely  at  the  time  when  every 
thing  is  predisposed  for  that  purpose. 
This  effort  pretty  generally  succeeds, 
very  often  rather  too  rapid  and  vio- 
lent, and  very  seldom  too  weak. — 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  whenever 
this  effort  is  deficient,  it  ought  not 
to  be  heightened  by  hot  medicines  or 
means,  which  make  it  too  violent 
and  dangerous ; for  when  it  already 
exceeds  in  this  respect,  a further  in- 
crease of  such  violence  must  render  it 
mortal* 

There  are  but  few  cases  in  which 
the  efforts  of  nature,  on  this  occa- 
sion, are  too  languid  and  feeble,  es- 
pecially in  the  country;  and  when- 
ever such  cases  do  occur,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a just  and  proper 
estimation  of  them  ; for  which  reason 
we  should  be  very  cautious  in  the 
use  of  heating  medicines,  which  are 
so  pernicious  in  this  disease. 

Wine,  cordials,  Venice  treacle,  hot 
air,  and  loads  of  bed-clothes,  annually 
sweep  off  thousands  of  children,  who 
might  have  recovered  if  they  had 
taken  nothing  but  warm  water ; and 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
recovery  of  patients  in  this  disease, 
ought  carefully  to  prevent  the  smallest 
use  of  such  drugs,  which,  if  they  do 
not  immediately  aggravate  it  to  a 
fatal  degree,  yet  will  certainly  in- 
crease the  severity  and  torment  of  it, 
and  annex  to  it  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences. 

The  prejudice  on  this  point  is  so 
strongly  rooted,  that  a total  eradica- 
tion of  it  must  be  very  difficult;  but 
let  persons  be  convinced  by  their 
own  eyes  of  the  different  success  of 
the  hot  regimen,  and  of  that  which 
we  shall  propose. 

TREATMENT  OF  SMALL-POX. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease, 
(which  may  be  reasonably  suspected 
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from  the  presence  of  the  symptoms 
we  have  already  described,  supposing 
the  person  complaining  never  to  have 
had  it,  and  the  disease  to  prevail 
near  his  residence,)  the  patient  is 
immediately  to  be  put  on  a strict 
regimen,  and  to  have  his  legs  bathed 
night  and  morning  in  warm  water. 
This  is  the  most  likely  method  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  eruption  in  the 
face  and  head,  and  to  facilitate  it 
every  where  else  on  the  surface.  Clys- 
ters also  greatly  contribute  to  abate 
the  head-ache,  and  to  diminish  the 
retching  to  vomit,  and  the  actual  vo- 
mitings, which  greatly  distress  the 
patient,  but  which,  however,  it  is 
highly  absurd  and  pernicious  to  stop 
by  any  stomachic  cordials  or  Venice 
treacle;  and  still  more  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  them 
by  an  emetic  or  purge,  which  are 
hurtful  in  the  beginning  of  the  small- 
pox. 

If  the  fever  be  moderate,  the 
bathings  of  the  legs  on  the  first  day 
of  sickening  and  one  clyster  may  suf- 
fice then.  The  patient  must  be  re- 
strained to  his  regimen,  and  a very 
young  child  should  drink  nothing 
but  milk,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of 
elder-flower  or  lime-tree  tea,  or  with 
balm  tea,  if  there  be  no  perceptible 
fever ; and  in  short,  if  they  have  an 
aversion  to  the  taste  of  them  all,  with 
only  the  same  quantity  of  good  clear 
water.*  An  apple  coddled  or  baked 
may  be  added  to  it,  and  if  they  com- 
plain of  hunger,  a little  bread  may 
be  allowed;  but  they  must  be  denied 
any  meat  or  meat  broth,  eggs,  and 
strong  drink,  since  it  is  proved  by 


* A negro  girl,  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  under  a coherent  pock, 
stole  by  night  out  of  the  garret  where 
she  lay,  into  a kitchen  out  of  doors, 
where  she  drank  plentifully  of  cold 
water.  How  often  she  repeated  these 
nightly  cooling  potions,  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  certain  the  child  recovered 
as  speedily  as  others,  whose  eruption 
was  more  distinct,  and  who  drank 
barley  water,  very  thin  rice  or  Indian 
com  gruel,  balm  tea,  or  the  like. 


observations  frequently  repeated,  that 
children  who  had  been  indulged  in 
such  diet,  have  been  the  worse  for  it, 
and  recovered  more  slowly  than 
others.  In  this  early  stage,  too,  clear 
whey  alone  may  serve  them  instead 
of  every  other  drink,  or  some  butter- 
milk may  be  allowed.  When  the 
disorder  is  of  a mild  species,  a per- 
fect cure  ensues  without  any  other 
assistance  or  medicine,  but  we  should 
not  neglect  to  purge  the  patient  as 
soon  as  the  pustules  are  perfectly 
scabbed  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  with  the  following : 

Take  of  manna,  two  ounces ; 

Of  Epsom  salts,  two  ounces; 
Dissolve  both  in  four  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water. — Two  table  spoonfuls  eve- 
ry three  hours ; and  this  must  be  re- 
peated six  days  after. 

He  should  not  be  allowed  flesh  till 
after  this  second  purge,  though  after 
the  first  he  may  be  allowed  some  well 
boiled  garden  stuff  and  bread,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  not  to  be  pinch- 
ed with  hunger,  while  he  recovers 
from  the  disease. 

But  if  the  fever  should  be  strong, 
the  pulse  hard,  and  the  pain  of  the 
head  and  loins  should  be  violent,  he 
must, 

1st.  Immediately  lose  blood  in  the 
arm,  and  receive  a clyster  two  hours 
after ; and,  if  the  fever  continue,  the 
bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  it  is 
more  especially  necessary  in  such 
persons  as,  with  a hard  and  full  pulse, 
are  also  affected  with  a heavy  drow- 
siness and  delirium. 

2.  As  long  as  the  fever  continues 
violently,  two,  three,  and  even  four 
clysters  should  be  given  in  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  the  legs  should  be 
bathed  twice  a day. 

3.  The  patient  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  bed,  and  supported  in  a chair,  as 
long  as  he  can  tolerably  bear  it. 

4.  The  air  of  his  chamber  should 
frequently  be  renewed. 

5.  He  is  to  be  restrained  to  whey 
or  cream  of  tartar  water. 

After  the  eruption,  the  fever  being 
then  abated,  there  is  less  occasion 
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for  medicine ; and  should  it  even  en- 
tirely disappear,  the  patient  may  be 
regulated  as  directed  above. 

When  after  an  intermission  of  some 
days,  the  process  of  suppuration  re- 
vives the  fever,  we  ought  first,  and 
especially,  to  keep  the  body  very 
open  by  the  above-mentioned  purga- 
tive. 

The  patient  should  be  taken  out 
of  bed,  and  kept  up  in  a room  well 
aired  day  and  night,  until  the  fever 
has  abated.  Many  persons  will  pro. 
bably  be  surprised  at  this  advice ; 
nevertheless  it  is  that  which  we  have 
often  experienced  to  be  the  most  ef- 
ficacious, and  without  which  the 
others  are  ineffectual.  They  will  say, 
how  can  the  patient  sleep  at  this 
rate?  To  which  it  may  be  answer- 
ed, Sleep  is  not  necessary ; nay,  it  is 
hurtful  in  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
Besides,  he  is  really  unable  to  sleep; 
the  continual  salivation  prevents  it, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  salivation,  which  is  facilitated  by 
often  injecting  warm  water  and  honey 
into  his  throat.  It  is  also  of  consi- 
derable service  to  throw  some  up  his 
nostrils,  which  often  thus  cleanses  the 
scabs  which  form  within  them.  A 
due  regard  to  these  circumstances  not 
only  contributes  to  lessen  the  patient’s 
uneasiness,  but  very  effectually  also  to 
his  cure. 

If  the  face  and  neck  are  greatly 
swelled,  emollient  cataplasms  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feet; 
and  if  these  should  have  very  little 
effect,  plaisters  composed  of  yeast, 
flour  of  mustard,  and  vinegar,  should 
be  applied.  They  sometimes  occa- 
sion sharp  and  almost  burning  pain  ; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  sharpness 
and  increase  of  these  pains,  the  head 
and  neck  are  remarkably  relieved. 

The  eyelids  are  puffed  up  and 
swelled  when  the  disease  runs  high, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  eyes,  which  are 
| closed  up  fast  for  several  days.  No- 
thing further  should  be  attempted 
with  respect  to  this  circumstance,  but 
the  frequent  moistening  of  them  with 
a little  warm  milk  and  water.  The 
precautions  which  some  take  to  stroke 
them  with  saffron,  a gold  ducat,  or 
rose-water,  are  equally  childish  and 


insignificant.  What  chiefly  conduces 
to  prevent  the  redness  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  after  the  disease,  and 
in  general  all  its  other  bad  conse- 
quences, is  to  be  content  for  a con- 
siderable time  with  a very  moderate 
quantity  of  food,  and  particularly  to 
abstain  from  flesh  and  wine.  In  the 
very  bad  small-pox,  and  in  little 
children,  the  eyes  are  closed  up  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eruption. 

One  extremely  serviceable  assistance, 
and  which  has  not  been  made  use  of 
for  a long  time  past,  except  as  a 
means  to  preserve  the  smoothness  and 
beauty  of  the  face,  but  yet  which 
has  the  greatest  tendency  to  preserve 
life  itself,  is  the  opening  of  the  pus- 
tules, not  only  upon  the  face,  but  all 
over  the  body.  In  the  first  place,  by 
opening  them,  the  lodgement  or  re- 
tention of  pus  is  prevented,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  prevent  any  ero- 
sion or  eating  down  from  it;  whence 
scars,  deep  pits,  and  other  deformi- 
ties are  obviated.  Secondly,  in  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  poison,  the  retreat 
of  it  into  the  blood  is  cut  off,  which 
removes  a principal  cause  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  small-pox.  Thirdly,  the 
skin  is  relaxed ; the  tumour  of  the 
face  and  neck  diminish  in  proportion 
to  that  relaxation;  and  thence  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  brain 
is  facilitated,  which  must  prove  a 
great  advantage.  The  pustules  should 
be  opened  every  where,  successively 
as  they  ripen.  The  precise  time  of 
doing  it  is  when  they  are  entirely 
white;  when  they  begin  to  turn  but 
a very  little  yellowish;  and  when 
the  red  circle  surrounding  them  is 
quite  pale.  They  should  be  opened 
with  very  fine  sharp-pointed  seissars ; 
this  does  not  give  the  patient  the 
least  pain ; and  when  a certain  num- 
ber of  them  are  opened,  a sponge 
dipped  in  a little  warm  water  is  to 
be  repeatedly  applied  to  suck  up  and 
remove  that  pus,  which  would  soon 
be  dried  up  into  scabs.  But  as  the 
pustules,  when  emptied  thus,  soon 
fill  again,  a discharge  of  this  fresh 
matter  must  be  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  some  hours  after;  and  this 
must  sometimes  be  repeated  five  or 
even  six  timea  successively.  Such 
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extraordinary  attention  in  this  point 
may  probably  be  considered  as  mi- 
nute, and  even  trivial  by  some,  and 
is  very  unlikely  to  become  a general 
practice,  but  we  do  again  affirm  it 
to  be  of  much  more  importance  than 
many  may  imagine;  and  that  as  often 
as  the  fever  attending  suppuration  is 
violent  and  menacing,  a very  gene- 
ral, exact,  and  repeated  opening,  emp- 
tying, and  absorbing  of  the  ripened 
pustules,  is  a remedy  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  efficacy;  as  it  re- 
moves two  very  considerable  causes 
of  the  danger  of  this  disease,  which 
are  the  matter  itself,  and  the  great 
tension  and  stiffness  of  the  skin. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we 
have  said  nothing  with  respect  to 
anodynes,  or  such  medicines  as  pro- 
cure sleep,  which  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  it ; but  which  we  scarcely 
ever  direct  in  this  violent  degree  of 
the  disease.  For  which  reason,  when- 
ever the  patient  is  not  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  a physician, 
they  should  very  carefully  abstain 
from  the  use  of  Venice  treacle,  lau- 
danum, diacodium,  that  is  the  syrup 
of  white  poppies,  or  even  of  the  wild 
red  poppy ; syrup  of  amber,  pills  of 
storax,  of  cynoglossum  or  hounds- 
tongue,  and  in  one  word,  of  every 
medicine  which  produces  sleep.  But 
still  more  especially  should  their  use 
be  entirely  banished  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  secondary  fever,  when 
even  natural  sleep  itself  is  dangerous. 
One  circumstance  in  which  their  use 
may  sometimes  be  permitted,  is  in 
the  case  of  weakly  children,  or  such 
as  are  liable  to  convulsions,  where 
eruption  is  effected  not  without  dif- 
ficulty. But  we  must  again  incul- 
cate the  greatest  circumspection,  in 
the  use  of  such  medicines,  whose  ef- 
fects are  fatal,  when  the  blood-vessels 
are  turgid  or  full ; whenever  there  is 
inflammation,  fever,  a great  disten- 
sion of  the  skin;  whenever  the  pa- 
tient raves,  or  complains  of  heaviness 
and  oppression ; and  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  bowels  should  be 
open ; the  urine  plentifully  discharged ; 
and  the  salivation  be  freely  pro- 
moted. 

If  eruption  should  suddenly  retreat, 


or  strike  in,  heating,  soporific,  spi- 
rituous, and  volatile  remedies  should 
carefully  be  avoided : but  the  patient 
may  drink  plentifully  of  elder-flower 
tea  with  honey,  pretty  hot,  and 
should  be  blistered  on  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  legs.  This  is  a very  embar- 
rassing and  difficult  case,  and  the 
different  circumstances  attending  it 
may  require  different  means  and  ap- 
plications, the  detail  and  discussion 
of  which  are  beyond  our  plan  here. 
Sometimes  a single  bleeding  has  effec- 
tually recalled  eruption  at  once. 

The  only  certain  method  of  sur- 
mounting all  the  danger  of  this  ma- 
lady, is  to  vaccinate,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  mothers  to  lose  no  time 
in  giving  their  children  this  bene- 
fit. The  cow-pox  is  now  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  a doubt  upon  its 
efficacy 

PRECAUTIONS  WHERE  INOCULA- 
TION IS  USED,  OR  WHERE  CON- 
TAGION IS  PREVALENT. 

It  is  evident,  that  since  the  defects 
of  health  are  very  different  in  differ- 
ent bodies,  the  preparations  of  them 
must  often  vary ; and  that  a child 
subject  to  some  habitual  disorder, 
cannot  be  prepared  in  the  same  me- 
thod with  another  who  has  a very 
opposite  one.  The  detail  and  dis- 
tinctions which  are  necessary  on  this 
important  head,  would  be  improper 
here,  whether  it  might  be  owing  to 
their  unavoidable  length;  or  to  the 
impossibility  of  giving  persons,  who 
are  not  physicians,  sufficient  know- 
ledge and  information,  to  qualify 
them  for  determining  on  and  prefer- 
ing  the  most  proper  preparation  in 
various  cases.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
point  out  some  such  as  may  be  very 
likely  to  agree,  generally,  with  strong 
and  healthy  children. 

The  first  step  then  is  an  abate- 
ment of  heir  usual  quantity  of  food. 
Children,  c ommonly  eat  too  much. 
Their  limitation  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  and  growth, 
wherever  we  can  exactly  ascertain 
them ; but  with  regard  to  all,  or  to 
much  the  greater  number  of  them, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  make  their 
supper  very  light,  and  very  small 
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Their  second  advantage  will  con- 
sist in  the  choice  of  their  food. — 
This  circumstance  is  less  within  the 
attainment  of,  and  indeed  less  neces- 
sary for  the  common  people,  who 
are  of  course  limited  to  a very  few, 
than  to  the  rich,  who  have  room  to 
make  great  retrenchments  on  this  ac- 
count. The  diet  of  country  people 
being  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  al- 
most solely  consisting  of  vegetables 
and  milk-meats,  is  the  most  proper 
diet  towards  preparing  for  this  dis- 
ease. For  this  reason,  such  persons 
have  little  more  to  attend  to  in  this 
respect,  but  that  such  aliments  be 
sound  and  good  in  their  kind ; that 
their  bread  be  well  baked;  that  their 
fruit  should  be  well  ripened ; that 
their  children  should  have  no  cakes 
«r  tarts,  and  but  little  cheese.  These 
simple  regulations  may  be  sufficient 
with  regard  to  this  article  of  their 
preparation. 

Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  good  consequences  of  their  care 
in  these  two  points,  concerning  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  children’s 
diet,  by  the  moderate  shrinking  of 
their  stomachs;  as  they  will  be  ren- 
dered more  lively  and  active  by  this 
alteration  in  their  living;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  a little  less  ruddiness 
in  their  complexion,  and  some  abate- 
ment of  their  common  state  of  body, 
their  countenances,  upon  the  whole, 
will  seem  improved. 

The  third  article  we  would  recom- 
mend, is  to  bathe  their  legs  now  and 
then  in  warm  water,  before  they  go 
to  bed.  This  promotes  perspiration, 
cools  and  dilutes  the  blood,  and  allays 
the  sharpness  of  it,  as  often  as  it  is 
properly  timed. 

The  fourth  precaution,  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  very  clear  whey ; which 
consists  of  the  juices  of  herbs  filtered 
through,  and  concocted,  as  it  were, 
sweetened  by  the  organs  of  a healthy 
animal,  answers  every  visible  indica- 
tion : (we  are  still  speaking  here  of 
sound  and  hearty  children.)  It  im- 
parts a flexibility  or  suppleness  to 
the  vessels ; it  abates  the  density, 
the  heavy  consistence  and  thickness 
of  the  blood ; which  being  aug- 
mented by  the  action  of  the  poison- 


ous cause  of  the  small-pox,  would 
degenerate  into  a most  dangerous  in- 
flammatory viscidity  or  thickness.  It 
removes  all  obstructions  in  the  vis- 
cera or  bowels  of  the  lower  cavity, 
the  belly.  It  opens  the  passages 
which  strain  off  the  bile;  sheaths 
or  blunts  its  sharpness,  gives  it  a pro- 
per fluidity,  prevents  its  putridity, 
and  sweetens  whatever  excessive  acri- 
mony may  reside  throughout  the 
mass  of  humours.  It  likewise  pro- 
motes stools,  urine,  and  perspiration ; 
and  in  a word,  it  communicates  the 
most  favourable  disposition  to  the 
body,  not  to  be  too  violently  im- 
pressed and  agitated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  inflammatory  poison : and 
with  regard  to  such  children  as  we 
have  mentioned,  for  those  who  are 
either  sanguine  or  bilious,  it  is  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  the  most  ef- 
fectual preparatory  drink. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  it 
may  also  be  used  to  great  advantage, 
during  the  course  of  the  disease;  but 
we  must  further  observe,  that  how- 
ever salutary  it  is,  in  the  cases  for 
which  we  have  directed  it,  there  are 
many  others  in  which  it  would  be 
hurttul.  It  would  be  extremely  per- 
nicious to  order  it  to  weak,  languish- 
ing, schirrous,  pale  children,  subject 
to  vomitings,  purgings,  acidities,  and 
to  all  diseases  which  prove  their 
bowels  to  be  weak  and  their  humours  to 
be  sharp ; so  that  people  must  be  very 
cautious  not  to  regard  it  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy,  towards  preparing 
for  the  small -pox.  Those  to  whom 
it  is  advised,  may  take  a few  glasses 
every  morning,  and  even  drink  it 
daily  for  their  common  drink;  they 
may  also  sup  it  with  bread  for  break- 
fast, for  supper,  and  indeed  at  any 
time. 

If  people  will  pursue  these  direc- 
tions (which  are  very  easy  to  observe 
and  to  comprehend)  whenever  the 
small-pox  rages,  we  are  persuaded  it 
must  lessen  the  mortality  attending 
it.  Some  will  certainly  experience 
the  benefit  of  them ; such  we  mean 
as  are  sensible  and  discreet,  and  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  truest  love  of 
their  children.  Others  there  are,  also, 
who  are  too  stupid  to  discern  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  them,  and  too  unnatural 
to  take  any  care  of  their  families. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FLOUR. 


A corn-factor  was  summoned  by 
a baker  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  Mansion-House,  to 
answer  for  having  sold  five  sacks  of 
some  injurious  compound  as  wheaten 
flour.  When  the  baker  applied  for 
the  summons,  he  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  stuff  he  had  purchased  as 
household  flour  was  a mixture  of  plais- 
ter  of  Paris,  beans,  and  a very  small 
quantity  of  wheat;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  sell  it  to  his  cus- 
tomers. He  had,  he  said,  sent  a sam- 
ple of  it  to  a gentleman  at  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall  for  analyzation,  and  found 
that  it  was  composed  of  materials 
which  were  very  unfit  for  the  use 
of  man.— The  factor,  attended  by  his 
solicitor,  appeared  to  answer  the 
charge. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  learned 
that  Mr.  Clarke,  the  operator  at 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  who  had  analyzed 
the  article  in  question,  was  in  at- 
tendance, asked  that  gentleman  what 
sort  of  materials  he  had  found  it  com- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Clarke  replied,  that  he  had 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  plaister 
of  Paris  or  bones,  as  was  apprehended 
by  the  baker,  in  the  article.  He  had 
however  found  that  there  was  very 
little  wheat,  and  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  beans  and  other  things  in  it, 
which  although  not  destructive  to 
health,  were  exceedingly  stimulating, 
and  unfit  for  use  in  bread.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  most  injurious  ingre- 
dients have  frequently  been  used  in 
making  bread.  Mr.  Clarke  mention- 
ed that  adulteration  in  flour  is  carried 
to  a shameful  height.  He  had  been 
engaged  incessantly,  from  the  4th  of 
September  till  the  28th  of  February, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  in'  analyzing  1,467  sacks 
of  flour,  which  were  lying  in  ware- 
houses at  Hull,  and  such  pernicious 
stuff  he  had  never  seen  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  experience.  (He  has 
been  twenty-two  years  in  Apothe- 


caries’ Hall.)  He  had  taken  a sample 
from  each  sack,  and  in  some  he  had 
found  that  upwards  of  a third  was 
plaister  of  Paris  and  ground  bones, 
two  of  the  most  abominable  ingre- 
dients, and  which  the  stomach  neither 
of  man  nor  beast  is  capable  of  di- 
gesting. He  had  sent  samples  of  this 
compound,  which  had  indeed  a very 
trifling  portion  of  flour  in  it,  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  baked,  and 
in  several  of  its  processes,  and  never 
was  seen  any  thing  more  frightful. 
It  was,  as  a loaf,  almost  as  black  as 
jet,  and  to  be  cut  in  pieces  would 
require  a hatchet.  It  was  of  course 
condemned,  and  the  person  who  owned 
it,  and  who  was  about  to  send  it  to 
Spain  or  Portugal,  was  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  10,000/.  He  said  a mix- 
ture of  flour  was  generally  thrown 
in,  but  the  ground  bones  and  plaister 
of  Paris  were  exceedingly  deceptious 
to  the  eye,  although  instantly  detected 
by  the  chemist,  as  they  would  im- 
mediately effervesce  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  vinegar,  or  other  acid,  and 
affect  the  nose  most  powerfully. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  of  opinion 
that  the  exposure  of  the  abominable 
system  of  adulteration  would  produce 
much  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
thanked  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  very  use- 
ful information  he  had  communi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  he  had  to  state  to 
his  Lordship  what  would  no  doubt 
surprise  him  much,  and  would  be  of 
no  little  interest,  as  his  Lordship  was 
a large  tea  dealer.  He  had  lately 
analyzed  some  caper  souchong  tea, 
and  found  that  there  was  25  per  cent, 
of  lead  ore  in  it! 


There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
above  report,  arising  from  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  the  observations 
were  made.  As  the  subject  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  we  hasten  to  correct 
the  errors,  as  well  as  to  add  some 
further  information  which  Mr.  Clarke 
has  given. 

The  flour-factor  whose  adulterated 
article  was  seized  at  Hull,  had  pre- 
viously a quantity  of  wheat  in  bond; 
and  was  permitted  to  take  it  out  and 
grind  it,  on  condition  of  returning 
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196tbs.  of  genuine  wheaten  flour  for 
every  five  bushels  of  corn.  Instead 
of  substituting  the  pure  article,  how- 
ever, he  sent  in  a most  abominable 
adulteration  of  beans,  buck- wheat,  and 
flour  of  the  very  coarsest  description. 
This  compound  was  not  under  the 
king’s  locks  two  days,  when  it  was 
suspected  to  be  bad,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  sending  samples  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs  of  London. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  then  sent  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  Hull  to 
analyze  the  compound,  and  he  found 
it  to  consist  of  the  above  mentioned 
ingredients.  He  had  upon  several 
former  occasions  found  in  baker’s 
flour  an  immense  quantity  of  plaister 
of  Paris,  burnt  bones,  and  an  earthy 
substance,  technically  called  Derby- 
shire white,  of  the  most  destructive 
nature,  but  prepared  for  the  sole  use 
of  bakers,  confectioners,  and  pastry- 
cooks. The  colour  of  all  those  dread- 
ful ingredients  is  beautiful.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  the  very  finest  flour; 
and  the  article  is  impossible  to  be 
detected  in  its  unmade-up  state  with- 
out a chemical  process.  But  the  com- 
pound he  had  examined  at  Hull,  it 
was  erroneous  to  say  contained  plais- 
ter of  Paris  or  bones.  The  stuff  was 
condemned,  and  the  penalty  of  1 0,000/. 
affixed;  so  that  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  owner  must  have  been  from 
13,000/.  to  14,0004 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  the  public 
seemed  to  labour  under  a delusion 
in  supposing  that  alum  was  the  in- 
gredient to  be  much  apprehended  in 
bread. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  alum  was  not  at 
all  injurious  in  the  quantities  in  which 
it  is  used  by  the  bakers.  They  well 
knew  that  they  mixed  up  other  things 
more  destructive,  and  those  who  con- 
sidered it  a high  crime  for  a baker 
to  have  a pound  of  alum  on  his  pre- 
mises, overlooked  the  sacks  of  abo- 
mination, which  the  alum  in  fact 
was  rather  calculated  to  render  less 
noxious. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
it  was  stated  that  flour  merchants 
were  in  the  habit,  it  was  believed, 
of  substituting  the  adulterated  flour, 
in  order  to  defraud  Government,  and 


of  throwing  it,  when  it  was  too  bad 
for  sale,  into  the  sea.  In  most  in- 
stances, it  was  however  admitted,  that 
they  disposed  of  it  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  was  sure  to  generate  destruc- 
tive complaints. 

We  have  learned  from  Mr.  Clarke, 
that  confectioners  use  an  enormous 
quantity  of  Derbyshire  white,  burnt 
bones,  and  other  calcareous  matter, 
and  with  complete  impunity  too,  as 
they  are  a sort  of  ad  libitum  dealers, 
and  can  venture,  by  catching  the  eye 
with  beautiful  colours,  and  the  palate 
with  sweet  tastes,  to  adulterate  in- 
finitely more  than  the  baker  can. 

A poor  woman  who  keeps  a baker’s 
shop  in  the  Borough,  called  upon 
Mr.  Clarke,  upon  seeing  the  account 
of  what  took  place  at  the  Mansion- 
House,  with  samples  of  flour,  which 
she  said  she  had  bought  at  68s.  the 
sack,  a price  at  which  the  best  flour 
can  be  obtained.  She  complained 
that  in  the  baking  it  turned  almost 
black,  and  that  she  had  lost  twenty- 
two  customers  by  it.  She  was  re- 
fused redress,  and  was  unable  to  pay 
for  the  flour  on  account  of  the  bad- 
ness of  it.  Upon  examination,  Mr. 
Clarke  found  that  the  article  was 
horribly  adulterated;  and  he  advised 
the  poor  woman  not  only  not  to  pay 
a farthing  for  the  stuff,  but  to  make 
a complaint  before  a magistrate  in 
the  Borough,  who  would  no  donbt 
redress  her. 

Mr.  Clarke  says,  the  public  ought 
to  be  most  particularly  on  their  guard 
in  the  use  of  confectionary ; as  some 
confectioners  use  not  only  what  we 
have  stated  above,  but  the  following 
poisons,  in  great  abundance: — chro- 
mate of  lead,  copper,  verdigris,  iron, 
rose-pink,  vermillion,  and  powder  blue. 
He  informs  us  that  the  adulteration 
by  beans  and  peas  may  be  detected 
by  mixing  a little  of  the  article  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  with  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia.  The 
beans  will  turn  brown  and  the  peas 
yellow,  while  the  flour  mixed  with 
these  ingredients  remains  white.  But 
ammonia  will  not  detect  adulteration 
by  burnt  bones,  or  plaister  of  Paris, 
or  Derbyshire  white,  or  calcareous 
substances.  A small  quantity  of  di- 
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luted  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
will  discover  adulterations  of  all  those 
kinds,  with  the  exception  of  that  by 
plaister  of  Paris.  Alum,  he  says,  is 
used  by  bakers  only  when  the  yeast 
is  very  bad ; and  as  it  is  used  in  very 
small  quantities,  merely  one  pound 
to  eight  bushels  of  flour,  it  can  do 
no  harm.  If  the  informer  would  seize 
the  flour  instead  of  the  alum,  he 
would  do  a real  public  service. 


DEATH  BY  IMPROPER  SUR- 
GICAL TREATMENT  AND 
NEGLECT. 


An  important  enquiry  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  July,  before  the  Coroner 
for  Middlesex,  concerning  the  death 
of  John  Hammond,  who  died  in 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  The  deceased 
was  servant  to  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Old 
Brentford;  a fine  healthy  man,  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

On  the  15th  of  June  he  fell  upon 
some  rubbish,  and  the  side  of  his 
right  knee  was  cut  with  a broken 
glass  bottle.  He  was  conveyed  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  then  the 
wound  was  dressed  by  Mr.  Pitman, 
the  House-Surgeon,  and  a bandage 
was  put  round  his  knee.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  some  particles  of  broken 
glass  were  left  in  the  wound. 

Mr.  Pitman  stated,  that  an  artery 
was  cut,  and  he  took  it  up  previous 
to  his  putting  on  the  bandage,  and 
that  he  applied  leeches  to  the  knee; 
but  upon  a strict  examination,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  made  a mistake, 
for  no  leeches  had  been  applied. 
By  other  evidence  it  appeared  that 
on  the  day  the  young  man  entered 
the  hospital,  he  complained  of  most 
excruciating  pain  in  his  knee,  arising 
from  inflammation.  The  bandage 
was  very  tight,  and  the  flesh  on  either 
side  much  swollen . N otwithstanding 
his  complaint,  the  bandage  was  not 
removed  till  seven  days  had  elapsed, 
and  then  it  was  done  at  his  very 
urgent  request.  The  moment  the 
bandage  was  removed,  he  stated  that 
he  experienced  immediate  relief.  It 
was  then  found  that  though  the  ex- 


ternal wound  had  healed,  matter  naa 
formed  underneath ; a suppuration 
took  place,  and  in  a short  time  the 
discharge  was  so  great  as  to  reduce 
his  system,  and  to  make  his  case  hope- 
less. It  also  appeared  that  there  was 
a want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  nurses  of  the  hospital,  excepting 
a night  nurse,  who  was  very  kind 
to  the  deceased;  that  his  face  was 
not  washed,  nor  his  linen  nor  bed- 
clothes changed,  during  the  six  weeks 
that  he  lay  ill!  It  further  appeared 
that  a short  time  before  he  died,  an 
old  man  had  died  in  the  next  bed, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  corpse  was 
carried  away,  the  young  man  was 
removed  to  the  same  bed,  and  placad 
between  the  same  sheets;  in  which 
he  also  expired. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
deceased  complained  of  want  of  food : 
that  he  had  nothing  to  eat  on  one 
particular  day,  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  and  owing  to  his  not  being 
cleaned,  he  was  so  offensive  that  the 
witness  could  not  remain  in  the 
place. 

Mr.  Jeffreys,  surgeon,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  the  deceased,  said  he 
saw  the  young  man  on  the  day  after 
he  entered  the  hospital.  His  knee 
was  then  bandaged ; he  did  not  then 
examine  the  wound;  he  saw  it  was 
properly  bandaged ; he  saw  the  knee 
on  the  third  day  following. 

Juror. — The  bandage  was  on  the 
knee  from  the  time  the  deceased  en- 
tered the  hospital  till  the  fourth  day  fol- 
lowing; and  I ask  you,  if  in  your 
opinion,  that  was  not  improper  treat- 
ment? 

Mr.  Pitman. — No : that  is  my  mode 
of  treatment. 

Juror. — That  may  be  your  mode; 
but  the  question  is,  was  that  a proper 
mode  of  treatment? 

Mr.  Pitman. — I say  it  was  a proper 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  bandaging 
the  leg  did  not  produce  the  swelling 
and  pain. 

Juror. — It  appears  that  the  deceased 
complained  of  great  pain  on  the  day 
after  the  bandage  was  put  round  his 
knee;  in  your  opinion,  ought  not  the 
bandage  to  have  been  taken  off,  and 
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leeches,  or  a lotion,  or  a fomentation 
have  been  applied? 

Mr.  Jeffreys. — The  wound,  and 
not  the  bandage  caused  the  swelling. 

Juror.  — I am  of  opinion,  that 
owing  to  the  surgeon’s  neglecting  this 
voung  man,  and  not  taking  off  the 
bandage  in  proper  time,  the  wound 
healed  up,  and  produced  that  mischief 
which  terminated  in  his  death. 

Coroner. — You  must  form  your 
opinion  from  the  evidence  of  the  me- 
dical gentlemen.  Did  the  bandaging 
the  knee  cause  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased ? 

Witness. — It  did  not,  in  any  way, 
produce  that  event. 

Juror. — Suppose  there  were  bits  of 
glass  remaining  in  the  wound,  ought 
it  not  have  been  kept  open,  and  not 
bandaged  up  for  four  or  five  days  and 
nights  without  any  one  examining  it? 
I am  of  opinion,  that  when  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  complained  day 
after  day  of  pain,  which  was  caused 
by  inflammation,  that  some  medical 
man  belonging  to  the  establishment 
ought  to  have  given  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  have  examined  the  wound. 
I think  there  was  gross  neglect  ma- 
nifested by  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Bailey,  (the  master  of  the  de- 
ceased,) said  that  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  treatment  that  his  servant 
and  other  patients  received  in  the 
hospital.  He  understood  the  regula- 
tions at  other  public  hospitals  were 
very  different. 

The  Coroner  observed,  that  he  had 
heard  so  before,  and  was  sorry  for 
it,  because  he  knew  the  Directors 
of  the  Institution  would  not  permit 
it,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  it. 

Juror. — Then  such  mismanagement 
and  improper  surgical  treatment  ought 
to  be  made  public. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the 
Jury  returned  the  following  verdict: — 
The  deceased  received  a cut  in.  the 
knee  by  an  accident;  and  from 
the  effects  of  improper  surgical  treat- 
ment and  neglect , his  death  was 
produced. 


DISEASES  OF  v $JRTIZANS. 


NO.  3. 


OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THOSE  WHO 
WORK  UPON  JVIJNUTE  THINGS, 
WHICH  STRAIN  THE  EYES. 

There  are  some  tradesmen  employed 
in  finer  and  smaller  sorts  of  work- 
manship, such  as  goldsmiths,  watch- 
makers, those  who  paint  upon  jew- 
els, and  writers,  such  as  he  who 
wrote  Homer’s  Iliads  in  the  compass 
of  a nutshell,  as  Tully  informs  us. — 
The  misfortune  entailed  upon  those 
men  from  their  business,  exclusive 
of  the  inconveniences  of  a sedentary 
life,  is  that  common  disease  of  the 
eyes  called  Myopia , in  which  the 
objects  are  not  seen  unless  they  be 
placed  near  the  eye ; and  accordingly 
wje  see  most  of  these  tradesmen  use 
spectacles  at  their  work.  Wedelius 
makes  mention  of  these  sort  of  trades- 
men in  a particular  manner,  and  says 
they  are  weak-sighted,  because  it  is 
usual  for  the  parts  which  are  most 
exercised  to  be  most  weakened.  But 
we  may  draw  a better  reason  for  this 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  optics. 

We  were  always  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  can  illustrate  the  manner  of 
vision,  but  a dark  room,  in  which 
the  images  of  external  things  are  re- 
presented upon  a white  linen  cloth; 
for  if  we  place  a convex  glass  in  the 
hole  of  a dark  room,  the  nearer  the 
object  approaches  the  hole,  the  far- 
ther must  the  cloth  be  removed  from 
the  aperture,  to  make  a distinct  re- 
presentation of  the  object : and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  farther  the  visible 
object  is  removed,  the  nearer  must 
the  cloth  be  brought  to  the  hole, 
otherwise  the  representation  will  be 
confused ; for  the  distinct  images  of 
things  are  drawn,  as  it  were,  with  a 
pencil  only  in  the  point  where  the 
rays  join.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  eye,  which  is  of  a finer  and  more 
admirable  structure,  cannot  distinctly 
see  objects  at  a distance,  and  near  at 
hand,  unless  it  be  moveable,  and  apt 
to  change  its  figure. 

Common  experience  teaches  us, 
that,  when  we  view  objects  at  a dis- 
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tance,  and  do  not  perceive  them 
clearly,  becatf  a<the  rays,  entering  the 
eye  almost  parallel,  meet  too  soon 
behind  the  pupil,  we  can,  by  strait- 
ening and  contracting  the  eyes  by 
the  means  of  the  muscles  and  the 
eye-lids,  so  alter  the  figure  of  the 
eyes,  as  to  have  a clear  and  distinct 
perception  of  the  objects,  which  other- 
wise we  saw  but  confusedly. 

Now  those  who  work  all  day  long 
upon  very  fine  and  small  work,  can- 
not have  a distinct  view  of  the  minute 
objects  before  them,  without  keeping 
their  eyes  very  steady  and  intent,  and 
fixed  with  a tonical  sort  of  motion, 
or  a motion  always  directed  to  one 
point;  and  consequently,  tho’  their 
eyes  are  naturally  moveable,  (that 
being  a necessary  quality  for  per- 
ceiving objects  at  a distance,  as  well 
as  near  at  hand,)  yet  by  keeping  the 
eye  constantly  in  this  one  position, 
they  contract  such  a habit,  that  the 
retina,  being  inured  and  accustomed 
to  one  form  and  figure,  persists  in  it, 
and  cannot  be  moved  at  pleasure 
for  the  perception  of  remoter  objects  : 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  such  arti- 
zans  are  almost  all  of  them  troubled 
with  a myopia. 

Add  to  this,  that  while  the  eyes 
are  kept  immoveable,  and  perpetually 
fixed  upon  one  point,  the  humours 
grow  thick,  and  lose  their  transpa- 
rency along  with  their  fluidity,  which 
gradually  makes  way  for  a weakness 
of  the  sight;  so  that  though  such 
persons  may  naturally  have  clear- 
sighted eyes,  they  become  short-sight- 
ed in  course  of  time. 

So  great  is  the  calamity  entailed 
upon  this  sort  of  work,  and  the  finest 
pieces  of  workmanship,  (such  as 
clocks  and  watches,)  are  so  apt  to 
produce  this  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
that  many  of  the  workmen  are  almost 
blind  before  they  arrive  at  old  age ; 
and  many  printers  have  complained 
that  they  have  given  a considerable 
shock  to  their  eye-sight,  by  compos- 
ing small  types. 

We  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford 
any  relief  to  the  workmen  we  now 
treat  of,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  a beneficial  and  lucra- 
tive trade  ; and  physic  is  unprovided 


with  any  remedy  which  can  restore 
the  primitive  strength  and  mobility 
of  the  eyes,  after  the  disorder  is  be- 
come inveterate ; for  neither  purging 
nor  bleeding  nor  the  other  medicinal 
means  can  take  place  in  this  case. 
If  the  patients  are  otherwise  well  and 
brisk,  and  their  spirits  good  and 
light,  it  would  be  improper  to  punish 
an  innocent  and  sound  head  with  the 
commotions  of  medicines. 

However,  we  would  advise  such 
workmen  not  only  to  use  spectacles, 
but  to  intermit  from  their  work  now 
and  then,  and  refresh  their  eyes  with 
a diversity  of  objects;  for  they  can- 
not imagine  how  much  the  mobility 
of  the  membranes  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  native  fluidity  of  the  humours, 
are  kept  up  by  viewing  different  ob- 
jects; some  near  at  hand,  some  re- 
mote, some  directly,  others  obliquely, 
and  in  fine  all  manner  of  ways;  be- 
cause by  this  means,  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  eye  is  preserved,  so 
that  the  ball  is  sometimes  furled  or 
contracted,  and  sometimes  dilated; 
and  the  crystalline  humour  approaches 
more  or  less  to  the  pupil,  according 
as  the  remoteness  or  nearness  of  the 
object  requires.  Without  this  diver- 
sity of  action,  the  eyes  undergo  the 
same  fate  with  the  other  parts,  which 
by  being  long  detained  in  one  posi- 
tion, grow  stiff  and  unfit  for  motion. 
Of  this  we  have  a manifest  instance 
in  those  who,  upon  coming  out  of 
dark  dungeons,  where  they  have  been 
long  kept,  are  forced  to  accustom 
their  eyes  gradually  to  the  light,  be- 
cause the  pupil  or  ball  of  the  eye  hav- 
ing been  long  dilated,  and  its  elastic 
spring  weakened,  it  forgets,  in  a 
manner,  how  to  contract  itself  as  it 
used  to  do. 

However,  when  the  spirits  are  de- 
pressed, and  the  digestion  impaired, 
the  following  powders  are  beneficial : 

POWDERS  FOR  SEDENTARY  PEOFLE. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  and 

Of  rhubarb,  ten  grains  each ; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  fifteen  grains; 

Mix, 

One  of  these  in  a little  beer  or  ale 
every  day  at  eleven  o’clock,  will  be 
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found  of  the  greatest  benefit. — Coun- 
try views  and  country  air  should  be 
resorted  to  as  often  as  they  can  make 
it  convenient. 


REAL  SOOTHING  SYRUP  FOR 
CHILDREN  CUTTING  THEIR 
TEETH. 


Thousands  are  annually  destroyed 
by  what  is  called  “ American  Sooth- 
ing Syrup,”  which  is  nothing  but 
an  opiate  ; we,  therefore,  recommend 
our  readers  to  be  guarded  in  using 
such.  The  following  will  be  found 
more  effectual,  and  totally  unattended 
with  danger  to  the  infant. 

Take  of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  syrup  of  saffron,  one  drachm  ; 
Of  syrup  of  violets,  one  drachm ; 
Of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  half  an 
ounce : 

Mix. — A tea-spoonful  of  this  com- 
pound should  be  given  to  the  child 
twice  a day,  and  a little  rubbed 
to  the  gums. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  MOTHERS  TO 
PRESERVE  THEIR  GOOD 
SHAPES. 


It  is  believed,  that  having  children 
spoils  the  shapes  of  women;  it  cer- 
tainly does  in  those  cases  where  no 
attention  is  paid  after  child-birth; 
but  far  more  shapes  are  spoiled  by 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  diges- 
tion and  mode  of  living,  than  by 
child-bearing.  How  few  maids  of 
forty  possess  good  shapes,  yet  how 
many  mothers  of  that  age  are  as 
well  * shaped  as  ever  they  were  in  all 
their  previous  years  ! When  women 
pass  a certain  age,  without  entering 
into  that  much-longed-for  state— ma- 
trimony, they  become  bilious,  and 
the  viscera  often  becomes  diseased: 
Nature  has  not  obtained  her  end, 
and  the  whole  machine  becomes  de- 
ranged. 

Married  women  have  it  in  their 
power  to  retain  a handsome  shape, 
allowing  that  they  possess  it,)  even 


though  they  bear  a score  of  children ; 
but  they  must  not  be  careless  of  them 
selves.  They  must  neither  indulge 
in  too  liberal  eating  or  drinking;  and 
immediately  after  child-birth,  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  a proper 
bandage  applied  round  the  abdo- 
men ; and  when  they  get  out  of  bed, 
a well-made  stay  should  be  put  on,  so 
as  to  support  the  already  weakened 
integuments ; nor  should  the  bandage 
by  night,  and  the  stays  by  day,  be 
abandoned  for  at  least  six  weeks  af- 
ter lying-in.  Married  women,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
should  take  care  never  to  suffer  from 
costiveness,  but  to  keep  their  bowels 
regular  by  some  simple  aperient, 
which,  if  done,  will  go  further  than 
anything  else  in  preserving  their  good 
shapes  and  good  looks. 

Perhaps  the  following  pills  will 
be  found  the  best  and  safest  medicine 
for  the  purpose. 

PILLS  FOR  MARRIED  LADIES. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  a drachm ; 

Of  extract  of  colocynth,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  half  a 
drachm. 

Rub  all  up  together,  and  divide  the 
mass  into  moderate  sized  pills;  three 
or  four  of  these  pills  may  be  taken 
occasionally. 


DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY- 
FLUX. 


The  Dysentery  is  a flux  or  looseness 
of  the  belly,  attended  with  great  rest- 
lessness and  anguish,  with  severe  gri- 
pings,  and  frequent  propensities  to 
go  to  stool.  There  is  generally  a 
little  blood  in  the  stools,  though  this 
is  not  a constant  symptom,  and  is 
not  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
dysentery;  notwithstanding,  it  may 
not  be  much  less  dangerous  fof  the 
absence  of  this  symptom; 

The  dysentery  is  often  epidemical ; 
beginning  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
July,  though  oftener  in  August,  and 
going  off  when  the  frosts  set  in.  The 
great  preceding  heats  render  the 
blood  and  the  bile  acrid  and  sharp  ; 
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and  though,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  heat,  perspiration  be  kept  up, 
yet  as  soon  as  the  heat  abates,  espe- 
cially in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
that  discharge  is  diminished ; and  by 
how  much  more  the  viscidity  Or 
thickness  the  humours  have  acquired, 
in  consequence  of  the  violent  heats, 
(the  discharge  of  the  sharp  humours 
by  perspiration  being  now  checked,) 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  which 
it  irritates,  producing  pains  in,  and 
evacuations  from  them. 

This  kind  of  dysentery  may  hap- 
pen at  all  times  and  in  all  countries; 
but  if  other  causes,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a putridity  of  the  humours, 
be  complicated  with  it, — such  as  the 
crowding  up  a great  number  of  per- 
sons into  very  little  room  and  very 
close  quarters,  as  in  hospitals,  camps, 
or  prisons,— this  introduces  a malig- 
nant principle  into  the  humours, 
which,  co-operating  with  the  simpler 
cause  of  the  dysentery,  renders  it  the 
more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

This  disease  begins  with  a general 
coldness  rather  than  a shivering, 
which  lasts  some  hours ; the  patient’s 
strength  soon  abates,  and  he  feels 
sharp  pains  in  the  belly,  which  some- 
times continue  for  several  hours,  be- 
fore the  flux  begins.  He  is  affected 
with  vertigoes  or  swimmings  in  the 
head,  with  retchings  to  vomit,  and 
grows  pale:  his  pulse  at  the  same 
time  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  fe- 
verish, but  commonly  small,  and  at 
length  the  purging  begins.  The  first 
stools  are  often  thin  and  yellowish ; 
but  in  a little  time  they  are  mixed 
with  a viscid  ropy  matter,  which  is 
often  tinged  ^with  blood.  Their  co- 
lour and  consistence  are  various  too, 
being  either  brown,  greenish,  or  black, 
thinner  or  thicker,  and  foetid.  The 
pains  increase  before  each  of  the  dis- 
charges, which  grow  v6ry  frequent, 
to  the  number  of  eight,  ten,  twelve. 
Or  fifteen  in  an  hour;  then  the  fun- 
dament becomes  considerably  irri- 
tated, and  the  tenesmus  (which  is  a 
great  urgency  to  go  to  stool,  though 
, without  any  effect)  is  joined  to  the 
dysentery  or  flux,  and  often  brings 
on  a protrusion  or  falling  down  of 
the  fundament,  the  patient  being 


now  most  severely  afflicted.  Worms 
are  Sometimes  voided,  and  glairy 
hairy  humours,  resembling  pieces  or 
peelings  of  the  intestines,  and  some- 
times clots  of  blood. 

If  the-'distemper  rise  to  a violent 
height^  the  intestines  become  inflamed , 
which  terminates  either  in  suppura- 
tion or  m mortification ; the  misera- 
ble patient  discharges  pus  or  black 
and  foetid  watery  stools;  the  hiccup 
supervenes;  he  grows  delirious;  his 
pulse  sinks;  and  he  falls  into  cold 
perspirations  and  fainting,  which  ter- 
minate in  death. 

A kind  of  phrenzy,  or  raging  de- 
lirium, sometimes  comes  on  before 
the  minute  of  expiration.  We  have 
seen  a very  unusual  symptom  accom- 
pany this  disease  in  two  persons, 
which  was  an  impossibility  of  swal- 
lowing, for  three  days  before  their 
deaths. 

But  in  general  this  distemper  is  not 
so  extremely  violent ; the  discharges 
are  less  frequent,  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  Within  a day  and  night. 
Their  contents  are  less  various  and 
uncommon,  and  mixed  with  very  lit- 
tle blood;  the  patient  retains  more 
strength;  the  number  of  stools  gra- 
dually decreases;  the  blood  disap- 
pears; the  consistence  of  the  dis- 
charges improves;  sleep  and  appetite 
return ; and  the  sick  recover. 

Many  of  the  sick  have  not  the 
least  degree  of  fever,  nor  of  thirst, 
which,  perhaps,  is  less  common  in 
this  disease,  than  in  a simple  purging 
-or  looseness. 

Their  urine  sometimes  is  but  in 
a small  quantity ; and  many  patients 
have  ineffectual  endeavours  to  pass 
it,  to  their  no  small  affliction  and  rest- 
lessness. 

The  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
this  disease  is  an  emetic,  (when  there 
is  no  present  circumstance  that  forbids 
giving  it,) which  if  taken  immediately 
on  the  first  invasion  of  it,  often  re- 
moves it  at  once  ; and  always  shortens 
its  duration.  If  the  stools  prove  less 
frequent  after  the  operation  of  it,  it 
is  a good  sign;  if  they  are  no  ways 
diminished,  we  may  apprehend  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  tedious  and  ob- 
stinate. 
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The  patient  is  to  be  ordered  to 
a regimen,  abstaining  from  all  flesh- 
meat  with  the  strictest  attention,  un- 
til the  perfect  cure  of  the  disease. 
Whey  is  the  best  drink  for  him. 

The  day  after  the  emetic,  he  must 
take  a full  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  a dose 
of  Epsom  salt,  (half  an  ounce:)  the 
next  day  he  should  take  no  other 
medicine  but  his  whey ; on  the  fourth 
(lie  salts  must  be  repeated,  after  which 
the  violence  of  the  disease  commonly 
abates.  His  diet  during  disease  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  continued  exactly 
for  some  days : after  which  he  may 
be  allowed  to  enter  upon  that  of 
persons  in  a state  of  recovery. 

The  dysentery  sometimes  com- 
mences with  an  inflammatory  fever ; 
a feverish,  hard,  full  pulse,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  and  stiff 
distended  stomach.  In  such  a case 
the  patient  must  be  bled  once;  and 
daily  receive  three  or  even  four  clys- 
ters of  oil  and  water,  drinking  plen- 
tifully of  whey. 

When  all  dread  of  an  inflamma- 
tion is  entirely  over,  the  patient  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  manner  just  re- 
lated; though  often  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  emetic. 

Many  dysenteries  have  been  cured 
by  ordering  the  sick  no  other  re- 
medy, but  a cup  of  warm  water 
every  quarter  of  an  hour ; and  it  were 
better  to  rely  only  on  this  simple 
remedy,  which  must  be  of  some 
utility,  than  to  employ  those,  of 
whose  effects  people  are  ignorant,  and 
which  are  often  productive  of  very 
dangerous  ones. 

When  the  disease  has  already  been 
of  many  days  standing,  without  the 
patient’s  having  taken  any  medicines, 
or  only  such  as  were  injurious  to 
him,  he  must  be  treated  as  if  the  dis- 
temper had  but  j ust  commenced ; 
unless  some  symptoms,  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  dysentery,  have  super- 
vened upon  it. 

Relapses  sometimes  occur  in  dy- 
senteries some  few  days  after  the  pa- 
tient appeared  well ; much  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  occasioned  ei- 
ther by  some  error  in  diet,  by  cold 
air,  or  by  being  considerably  over- 


heated. They  are  to  be  prevented 
by  avoiding  these  causes  of  them ; 
and  may  be  removed  by  putting  the 
patient  on  his  regimen,  and  giving 
him  one  dose  of  rhubarb  and  cream 
of  tartar.  Should  it  return  even  with- 
out any  such  discoverable  causes,  and 
if  it  manifests  itself  to  be  the  same 
disease  renewed,  it  must  be  treated  as 
such. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  com- 
bined, too,  with  an  intermitting  fe- 
ver: in  which  case  the  dysentery 
must  be  removed  first,  and  the  inter- 
mittent afterwards. 

One  pernicious  prejudice,  which 
still  generally  prevails,  is,  that  fruits 
are  noxious  in  a dysentery,  that  they 
even  give  it  and  aggravate  it;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  an  extremely  ill- 
grounded  one.  In  truth,  bad  fruits, 
and  such  as  have  not  ripened  well 
in  unseasonable  years,  may  really 
occasion  cholics,  a looseness,  (though 
oftener  a costiveness,)  and  disorders 
of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  skin;  but 
never  can  occasion  an  epidemical 
dysentery  and  flux.  Ripe  fruits,  of 
whatever  species,  and  especially  sum- 
mer fruits,  are  the  real ' preservatives 
from  this,  disease.  The  greatest  mis- 
chief they  can  effect,  must  result  from 
their  thinning  and  washing  down  the 
humours,  especially  the  thick  glu- 
tinous bile,  if  they  are  in  such  a state; 
good  ripe  fruits  being  the  true  dis- 
solvents of  such;  in  consequence  of 
which,  indeed,  they  may  bring  on  a 
purging,  but  such  a one,  as  is  rather 
a guard  against  a dysentery. 

Dr.  Tissot  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : 

“ We  had  a great,  an  extraordi- 
nary abundance  of  fruit  in  1759  and 
1760,  but  scarcely  any  dysenteries. 
It  has  even  been  observed  to  be  more 
rare,  and  less  dangerous  than  former- 
ly ; and  if  the  fact  is  certain,  it  can- 
not be  attributed  to  any  thing  more 
probably,  than  to  the  very  numerous 
plantations  of  trees,  which  have  ren- 
dered fruits  very  plenty,  cheap,  and 
common.  Whenever  I have  observed 
dysenteries  to  prevail,  I made  it  a 
rule  to  eat  less  flesh,  and  plenty  of 
fruit;  I have  never  had  the  slightest 
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attack  of  one ; and  several  physicians 
use  the  same  caution  with  the  same 
success. 

“I  have  seen  eleven  patients  in  a 
dysentery  in  one  house,  of  whom 
nine  were  very  tractable;  they  eat 
fruit  and  recovered.  The  grand- 
mother and  one  child,  whom  she 
loved  more  than  the  rest,  were  car- 
ried off.  She  managed  the  child  af- 
ter her  own  fashion,  with  burnt  wine, 
oil,  and  some  spices,  but  no  fruit. 
She  conducted  herself  in  the  same 
manner,  and  both  died. 

“ In  a country  seat  near  Berne,  in 
the  year  1751,  when  these  fluxes 
made  great  havoc,  and  people  were 
warned  against  the  use  of  fruits,  out 
of  eleven  persons  in  the  family,  ten 
eat  plentifully  of  plums,  and  not  one 
of  them  were  seized  with  it:  the 
poor  coachman  alone  rigidly  observed 
that  abstinence  from  fruit  enjoined 
by  this  prejudice,  and  took  a terrible 
dysentery. 

“ This  same  distemper  had  nearly 
destroyed  a Swiss  regiment  in  gar- 
rison in  the  South  of  France:  the 
captains  purchased  the  whole  crop  of 
several  acres  of  vineyard ; there  they 
carried  the  sick  soldiers,  and  gathered 
grapes  for  such  as  could  not  bear  be- 
ing carried  into  the  vineyard ; those 
who  were  well,  eating  nothing  else: 
after  this  not  one  more  died,  nor 
were  any  more  even  attacked  with  the 
dysentery. 

“ A clergyman  was  seized  with  a 
dysentery,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
mitigated  by  any  medicines  he  had 
taken.  By  mere  chance  he  saw  some 
red  currants;  he  longed  for  them, 
and  eat  three  pounds  of  them  between 
seven  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; that  very  day  he  became  better, 
and  was  entirely  well  on  the  next. 

“ I could  greatly  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  such  instances;  but  these  may 
suffice  to  convince  the  most  incre- 
dulous, whom  I thought  it  might  be 
of  some  importance  to  convince.  Far 
from  forbidding  good  fruit  when  dy- 
senteries rage,  the  patient  should  be 
encouraged  to  eat  them  freely.  It  is 
a fact  of  which  persons  who  have 
carefully  informed  themselves,  do  not 


in  the  least  doubt.  Experience  de- 
monstrates it,  and  it  is  founded  in 
reason,  as  good  fruit  counter-operates 
all  the  causes  of  dysenteries.” 

It  is  important  and  even  neces- 
sary that  each  subject  of  this  dis- 
ease should  have  a close-stool  or  con- 
venience apart  to  himself,  as  the  mat- 
ter discharged  is  extremely  infectious: 
and  if  they  make  use  of  bed-pans, 
they  should  be  carried  immediately 
out  of  the  chamber,  the  air  of  which 
should  be  continually  renewed,  burn- 
ing vinegar  frequently  in  it. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  to  change 
the  patient’s  linen  frequently;  without 
all  which  precautions  the  distemper 
becomes  more  violent,  and  attacks 
others  who  live  in  the  same  house. 
Hence  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  the 
people  in  general  were  convinced  of 
these  truths. 

It  was  Boerhaave’s  opinion,  that 
all  the  water  that  was  drank  while 
dysenteries  were  epidemical,  should 
be  stummed,  as  we  term  it,  or  sul- 
phurized. 

It  has  happened  by  some  unaccount- 
able fatality,  that  there  is  no  disease 
for  which  a greater  number  of  reme- 
dies are  advised  than  for  the  dysen- 
tery. There  is  scarcely  any  person 
who  boasts  not  of  his  own  prescrip- 
tion in  preference  to  all  the  rest,  and 
who  does  not  engage  to  cure,  and 
that  within  a few  hours,  a tedious  se- 
vere disease  (of  which  he  has  formed 
no  just  notion,)  with  some  medicine  or 
composition  of  whose  operation  he  is 
totally  ignorant:  while  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, restless  and  impatient,  swallows 
every  body’s  recommendation,  and 
gets  poisoned  either  through  fear, 
downright  disgust  or  weariness,  or 
through  entire  complaisance.  Of 
these  many  boasted  compositions, 
some  are  only  indifferent,  but  others 
are  pernicious.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  detail  all  we  know  ourselves,  but 
after  repeatedly  affirming  that  the  only 
true  method  of  cure  is  that  we  have 
advised  here,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  evacuating  the  offending  matter; 
we  also  affirm  that  all  those  methods 
which  have  a different  scope  or  drift 
are  pernicious;  but  shall  particularly 
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observe,  that  the  method  most  gene- 
rally followed,  which  is  that  of  stop- 
ping the  stools  by  astringents,  or  by 
opiates,  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  even 
so  mortal  a one,  as  to  destroy  a mul- 
titude of  people  annually;  and  which 
throws  others  into  incurable  diseases. 
By  preventing  the  discharge  of  these 
stools,  it  either  follows, 

1.  That  this  retained  matter  irri- 
tates and  inflames  the  bowels,  from 
which  inflammation  excruciating  pains 
arise;  an  acute  inflammatory  cholic; 
and  Anally  mortification  and  death ; 
or  a schirrhus,  which  degenerates  into 
a cancer;  or  else  an  abscess,  sup- 
puration, and  ulcer.  Or 

2.  This  arrested  humour  is  repelled 
elsewhere,  producing  a schirrhus  in 
the  liver,  or  asthmas,  apoplexy,  epi- 
lepsy, or  falling  sickness;  horrible 
rheumatic  pains,  incurable  disorders 
of  the  eyes,  or  of  the  teguments,  the 
skin,  and  surface. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  all 
the  astringent  medicines,  and  of  those 
which  are  given  to  procure  sleep  in 
this  disease;  as  Venice  treacle,  mith- 
ridate,  diascordium,  syrup  of  poppies, 
and  opium,  when  given  too  early 
in  dysenteries* 

As  those  who  advise  such  medi- 
cines, are  certainly  unaware  of  their 
consequences,  we  hope  this  account 
of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  repetition. 

Neither  are  purges  without  their 
abuse  and  danger;  they  determine 
the  course  of  all  the  humours  more 
violently  to  the  tender  afflicted  parts; 
the  body  becomes  exhausted;  the 
digestions  fail;  the  bowels  are  weak- 
ened, and  sometimes  even  lightly  ul- 
cerated; whence  incurable  diarrhoeas 
or  purgings  ensue,  and  prove  fatal 
after  many  years  affliction. 

If  the  evacuations  prove  excessive, 
and  the  distemper  tedious,  the  patient 
is  likely  to  fall  into  a dropsy;  but  if 
this  be  immediately  opposed,  it  may 
be  removed  by  regular  and  drying 
diet,  by  strengthened,  by  friction, 
and  proper  exercise. 


SWELLED  FEET  OF  WOMEN 
WITH  CHILD. 


This  affection  is  owing  mostly  to  the 
pressure  which  the  foetus  makes  upon 
the  great  veins  of  the  abdomen,  al- 
though it  sometimes  is  occasioned 
by  debility.  In  such  cases  the  per- 
son so  suffering,  should  rest  as  much 
as  possible  on  a sofa  or  bed,  and  if 
very  full  of  blood,  should  lose  a 
little.  The  following  powders  should 
also  be  taken,  as  they  tend  much  to 
lessen  the  force  of  the  blood. 

COOLING  POWDERS  FOR  PREGNANT 
WOMEN, 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  draclims; 
Of  sulphur,  half  a drachm; 

Of  antimonial  powder,  ten  grains; 
Of  jalap,  one  drachm : 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  equal  parts: 
one  to  be  taken  every  third  day. 
After  lying-in,  a bandage  should 
be  worn  on  the  feet  and  ankles  for 
a week. 

With  those  who  cannot  take  pow- 
ders, the  following  mixture  may  be 
substituted. 

COOLING  MIXTURE  FOR  PREGNANT 
WOMEN. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms; 

Of  sulphur,  half  a drachm ; 
Dissolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  in- 
fusion of  senna,  and  add  a little 
syrup : from  half  a wine-glassful  to 
a whole  one  is  the  dose. 


TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 

NO.  Ill, 


SIR  MATHEW  TIERNY’S  LOTION  FOR 
PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

Take  of  spirits  of  wine,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Of  the  liquor  potasse,  twenty 
drops; 

Of  tincture  of  myrrh,  ten  drops. 
Touch  the  pimples  lightly  with  this 
wash  once  every  second  day,  and 
every  intermediate  day  touch  them 
with  a little  of 
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SIR  MATHEW  TIERNY’S  OINTMENT 
FOR  PIMPLES. 

(USED  BY  HIS  MAJESTY.) 

Take  of  purified  lard,  an  ounce ; 

Of  citron  ointment,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Of  finest  almond  oil,  half  an 
ounce.— Rub  all  well  together. 
This  may  be  scented  by  a few  drops 
of  oil  of  lemon,  roses,  or,  bergamot. 


HAIR  CREAM. 

(USED  BY  LADY  CUNNINGHAM.) 

Take  of  pure  oil  of  almonds,  two 
ounces ; 

Of  calf’s  suet,  three  ounces ; ' 

Of  rich  cream,  two  ounces ; 

Of  oil  of  roses,  half  a drachm  ; 
Mix  all  together,  and  heat  the  mass 
gently  over  the  fire,  stirring  it 
gently  for  half  an  hour. 


MACCASSAR  OIL. 

Take  tliree  quarts  of  common  oil. 
Half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 
Three  ounces  of  cinnamon  pow- 
der. 

Two  ounces  of  bergamot. 

Put  into  a large  pipkin,  and  give  it  a 
good  heat.  When  it  is  off  the  fire, 
add  three  or  four  pieces  of  alkanut 
root,  and  keep  it  closely  covered 
for  several  hours.  Filter  it  through 
a funnel  lined  with  blotting  paper. 


HUILE  ANTIQUE  DE  LA  ROSE. 
This  is  sold  at  a shilling  a bottle, 
which  may  be  made  for  two-pence, 
by  adding  otto  of  roses  or  oil  of  roses 
to  common  oil  of  almonds  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  merely  to  scent  it. 


EXTRAORDINARY  HEAT  OF 
THE  WEATHER. 

The  first  effect  of  the  application  of 
great  atmospheric  heat  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  whether  it  be  the  result 
of  artificial  means,  or  proceed  from 
the  rays  of  an  unclouded  summer  sun, 
is  an  increased  action  of  the  super- 
ficial or  capillary  vessels,  which  sti- 
mulating the  nervous  fibrils  in  their 
vicinity,  produces  the  sensation  of 
heat  and  a temporary  state  of  fever. 
This  however  is  quickly  relieved  by 


perspiration ; which  carrying  off  in  the 
exhalation  of  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood,  a large  portion  of  the  animal 
heat,  generated  during  the  febrile 
state,  is  in  fact  a salutary  and  cooling 
process.  The  thirst  which  perspira- 
tion promotes,  induces  an  instinctive 
desire  for  drink ; and  thus  the  fluid 
part  of  the  blood  is  supplied  in  the 
proportion  which  the  quantity  of  liquid 
taken  into  the  stomach  holds  to  that 
thrown  off  by  perspiration.  Whilst 
this  balance  is  maintained,  the  ap- 
plication of  atmospheric  heat,  even 
when  excessive,  does  not  produce  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  habit. 

The  second  effect  Of  a continued 
high  atmospheric  temperature  on  the 
body,  is  increased  acrimony  of  se- 
veral of  the  most  important  secretions 
from  the  blood;  for  example,  the 
saliva,  the  bile,  and  the  secreted  fluid 
of  the  kidneys,  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  due  quantity  of  their 
watery  contents.  The  bile  in  par- 
ticular is  formed  in  a more  concen- 
trated state;  and  consequently,  be- 
sides stimulating  the  bowels  to  such 
increased  movement  as  occasionally 
brings  on  a diarrhoea,  owing  to  the 
food  being  hurried  from  the  stomach 
in  a half  or  imperfectly  digested  state; 
it  so  over  excites  the  absorbents  of 
the  intestines,  that  they  not  only  take 
up  the  usual  nutritious  part  of  the 
food  as  it  passes  onwards,  but  a por- 
tion also  of  the  bile  itself;  which 
although  an  excrementitious  fluid, 
yet  is  thus  thrown  again  into  the 
blood.  The  result  of  this  absorption 
of  bile,  of  a . more  than  usually  acrid 
character,  into  the  circulation,  is  a 
state  of  habit  approaching  to  that 
of  jaundice.  It  is  followed  by  a yel- 
low colour  of  the  white  of  the  eye 
and  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a 
tingling  sensation  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  general  restlessness,  dimi- 
nished appetite,  a disinclination  for 
bodily  exertion,  and  a general  torpor 
of  mind.  How  far  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  itself,  and  of  the  pancreas, 
(a  most  important  organ  in  carrying 
on  the  process  of  digestion,)  are  af- 
fected by  the  changes  in  the  functions 
of  the  skin,  induced  by  a long  con- 
tinued high  atmospheric  temperature, 
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is  not  so  easily  determined:  but  that 
they  are  deteriorated  by  a hurried 
secretion,  is  more  than  probable. 

The  third  effect,  the  last  which 
we  shall  notice,  of  long  continued  hot 
weather  on  the  human  body,  is  a 
general  exhaustion  of  all  its  powers, 
both  corporeal  and  mental ; and  thence 
the  inertness  and  languor  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  general  effects  of  the  late  un- 
usually warm  weather,  have  been 
those  we  have  just  described,  as  re- 
sulting from  a long  continued  action 
of  a high  atmospheric  temperature 
on  the  body.  But  these  have  been 
augmented  in  a great  degree  by  the 
imprudence  of  Englishmen  in  braving 
every  thing  which  is  opposed  to  their 
usual  habits;  in  walking  about  trans- 
acting their  business  under  the  ardour 
of  the  noon-day  beam;  in  wearing 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  clothing 
as  in  more  temperate  weather;  and 
consuming  the  same  quantity  of  animal 
diet  as  in  the  middle  of  winter.  To 
those  however  who  act  differently; 
who  save  themselves  from  much  exer- 
tion during  the  heat  of  the  day ; walk 
out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  only, 
and  leave  their  pillows  to  inhale  the 
refreshing  breath  of  early  morning, 
this  weather  is  far  from  being  un- 
healthy. On  the  contrary,  fewer  dis- 
eases are  generated  than  in  cold  and 
damp  weather;  and  those  which  occur* 
with  a few  exceptions,  are  the  con- 
sequences of  ignorance,  or  indiscre- 
tion, or  of  a marked  pre-disposition. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  usual  causes 
of  disease  in  very  hot  weather,  is  the 
exposure  of  the  body,  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, to  a current  of  cool  air, 
especially  when  the  breeze  is  from 
the  east  or  the  north-east,  the  result 
of  which  is  a sudden  check  to  the 
perspiration,  and  the  production  of 
fever.  The  same  effect  is  caused  by 
drinking  copiously  of  cold  water,  and 
eating  ice  too  freely  whilst  the  body 
is  perspiriDg ; or  exerting,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  too  much  muscular 
energy  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In- 
flammatory fever  therefore,  or  rather 
a fever  approaching  to  it  in  character, 
synochal  fever,  is  one  of  the  diseases 
which  is  now  prevailing.  It  usually 


commences  tvith  a sense  of  languor 
and  weariness  in  the  limbs,  a disrelish 
for  food,  rigors  or  chilliness  Over  the 
surface,  occurring  during  the  hottest 
period  of  fhe  day,  nausea,  head-ache, 
and  a quick  hard  pulse ; all  of  which 
symptoms  increase  at  night,  and  are 
accompanied  by  sleeplessness  and 
sometimes  delirium,  particularly  in 
bilious  habits.  Although  this  disease 
sometimes  prove  fatal,  yet  it  is  not, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  a dangerous 
malady ; and  yields  to  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  and  the  administration  of 
cooling  aperient  and  diaphretic  medi- 
cines. We  do  not  mention  this  fact 
however  with  a view  to  encourage 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  diseases,  to  prescribe 
for  themselves  or  others  labouring 
under  synochal  fever:  for  although 
the  disease  will  in  general  yield  to 
a judicious  early  application  of  re- 
medies, yet  the  best  remedial  means 
may  be  misapplied,  and  the  complaint 
run  on  to  a fatal  issue.  It  is  however 
important  that  the  patient  should 
know  that  nothing  contributes"  so 
much  to  recovery  in  this  species  of 
fever,  as  lying  in  bed  under  the 
lightest  covering,  in  a well  ventilated 
room;  the  air  of  which  should  be 
constantly  renewed,  but  without  per- 
mitting a sensible  current  of  it  to  pass 
over  the  invalid.  Cleanliness  and  a 
frequent  change  of  linen  also  are  ab- 
solutely requisite  ; and  the  diet  should 
consist  of  light  liquid  matters;  stimu- 
lants of  every  description,  and  animal 
food,  being  strictly  avoided.  When 
the  head  is  much  affected,  the  hair 
should  be  removed,  and  evaporating 
lotions,  composed  of  spirit  of  wine, 
aether,  and  water,  applied  to  the 
scalp  by  means  of  a sponge  or  rags 
soaked  in  them;  or  iced  water  should 
be  applied  in  the  same  manner. — 
Our  fair  country-women  will  most 
likely  oppose  this  part  of  the  treat- 
ment; but  we  are  certain  that  were  they 
fully  aware  of  its  importance,  they 
would  soon  cease  to  place  any  value 
on  the  finest  head  of  hair,  the  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  which  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  their  lives.  Be- 
sides, the  hair  generally  falls  off  after 
these  fevers,  and  seldom  grows  again 
c c 
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as  thick  as  it  originally  was;  whereas, 
when  it  is  removed  by  the  razor 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it 
rapidly  grows  again  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty  on  the  restoration  of  health. 

Another  cause  of  disease  in  very 
hot  summer  weather,  is  the  custom 
of  riding  out  in  open  carriages  during 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
produces  an  augmented  secretion  of 
bile;  which,  occurring  at  a mo- 
ment when  the  system  is  relaxed, 
causes  these  bilious  diarrhoea,  which 
have  lately  been  also  prevalent.  The 
quantity  of  bile  secreted  under  such 
circumstances  is  in  some  instances  so 
great,  as  to  regurtitate  into  the  sto- 
mach; and  exciting  vomiting,  to  give 
to  this  disease  the  aspect  of  cholera- 
morbus.  Notwithstanding  this  effect, 
it  is  a complaint  requiring  very  simple 
treatment,  and  may  be  more  safely 
intrusted  to  domestic  medicine  than 
many  other  diseases  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  less  virulent.  The  chief 
object  is  to  allay  the  irritability  of 
the  bowels,  and  to  subdue  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  liver;  both  of 
which  are  effected  by  deluting  largely 
the  acrid ' bile  with  bland  diluents, 
such  as  barley  water  slightly  acidulated, 
rennet  whey,  linseed  tea,  fresh  mint 
tea,  and  bitter  almond  emulsion  mixed 
with  mucilage  of  quince  seeds.  Ripe 
sub-acid  fruits  are  useful  in  correcting 
the  diseased  action  of  the  liver,  and 
consequently  diminishing  the  dis- 
charge of  bile.  When  these  means 
fail,  calomel  and  opiates  may  be 
requisite;  but  in  that  case  the  domes- 
tic management  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  medical  advice  resorted 
to:  for  we  cannot  too  frequently  re- 
peat the  maxim,  that  as  soon  as  active 
medicines  are  required  for  the  removal 
of  disease,  from  that  moment  domes- 
tic management  should  cease. 

Besides  the  diseases  we  have  already 
noticed,  some  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, intermittent  head-ache,  and  apo- 
plexy have  occurred.  Consumption 
also  has  not  only  run  its  course  more 
rapidly  than  usual,  but  cases  of  it 
have  appeared  in  individuals  who 
were  not  supposed  to  be  predisposed 
to  the  disease ; a circumstance  which 
can  be  attributed  only  to  the  frequent 


incautious  exposure  to  currents  of  air 
The  immense  quantity  of  fine  dust 
with  which  the  atmosphere  has  been 
loaded,  may  have  certainly  contri- 
buted in  some  part  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  this  disease  during  the  late 
hot  and  dry  weather;  and  thence  the 
necessity  of  watering  the  streets  as 
frequently  as  possible.  To  some,  this 
idea  may  appear  preposterous;  but 
the  fact  is  well  known,  that  persons 
engaged  in  trades  in  which  much 
fine  dust  is  produced,  such  as  the 
pointing  of  needles  and  dry  grinding, 
generally  die  at  an  early  age,  of  af- 
fections of  the  lungs;  and  Dr.  Fordyce 
recorded  his  opinion,  that  the  dust  of 
the  streets  of  London  before  they 
were  paved  and  watered,  were  an 
extensive  cause  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
But  it  is  in  far  advanced  cases  of  con- 
sumption that  hot  weather  proves 
most  detrimental.  In  these,  the  lan- 
guor and  exhaustion  produced  by  the 
heated  state  of  the  atmosphere  hurries 
on  the  fatal  catastrophe : and  we 
have  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
death  had  taken  place  without  any 
suspicion  of  the  event  on  the  part 
of  the  attendants — 

** without  a groan,  released,  ^ 

“ The  soul  had  passed  away.” 

The  ever-varying  nature  of  our  cli- 
mate prevents  any  general  plan  for 
the  management  of  health  from  being 
followed,  as  far  as  exposure  to  the  air, 
clothing,  and  diet  are  concerned. — 
Thus  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  the 
thermometer  may  fall  twenty  degrees, 
and  the  wind  blow  chilly.  The  same 
exposure  of  the  body  therefore  which 
would  have  been  innocuous  and  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  two  hours  since, 
would  now  be  hazardous.  As  during 
the  summer  however  a renewal  of  hot 
and  oppressive  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected, we  would  strongly  recommend 
our  countrymen  to  alter  their  habits 
in  one  respect;  to  rise  earlier,  and 
transact  much  of  the  business  of  the 
day  before  breakfast;  which  while  it 
will  enable  them,  by  the  employment 
of  the  morning,  to  seclude  themselves 
from  the  fervour  of  the  meridian  sun, 
will  prevent  that  extreme  and  iuju* 
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rious  exliaustion,  which  is  experienced 
under  the  existing  system;  and  fit 
them  to  enjoy  amusement  and  benefit 
by  recreation  and  exercise  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. — 

“ The  sun  has  lost  his  rage : his 
downward  orb 

« Shoots  nothing  now  but  animat- 
ing warmth 

“ And  vital  lustre.” — 

Fas  est,  et  ab  hoste  discire  — is  a 
maxim  which  applies  here.  The  sys- 
tem which  we  recommend  is  practised 
by  our  Gallic  neighbours,  and  is 
worthy  of  imitation. 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS  AND 
NURSES  CONCERNING  CHIL- 
DREN. 


The  diseases  of  children,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  their  health,  are  ob- 
jects which  generally  seem  to  have 
been  too  much  neglected  by  physi- 
cians, and  have  been  too  long  con- 
fided to  the  conduct  of  the  most  im- 
proper persons  for  such  a charge.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  their  health  is  of  no  little  im- 
portance ; their  preservation  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race ; and  the  application  of 
the  practice  of  physic  to  their  disor- 
ders, is  susceptible  of  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  perfection  than  is  gene- 
rally conceived.  It  seems  to  have 
even  some  advantage  over  that  prac- 
tice which  regards  grown  persons; 
and  it  consists  in  this,  that  the  dis- 
eases of  children  are  more  simple,  and 
less  frequently  complicated,  than  those 
of  adults. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  they 
cannot  make  themselves  so  well  un- 
derstood, and  mere  infants  certainly 
not  at  all.  This  is  true,  in  fact,  to 
a certain  degree,  but  not  rigidly  true ; 
for  though  they  do  not  speak  our 
language,  they  have  one  which  we 
should  contrive  to  understand.  Nay, 
every  disorder  may  be  said,  in  some 
sense,  to  have  a language  of  its  own, 
which  an  attentive  physician  will 
learn.  He  should  therefore  use  his 


utmost  care  to  understand  that  of 
infants ; and  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
to  increase  the  means  of  rendering 
them  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  to 
cure  them  of  the  different  disorders 
to  which  they  are  liable.  We  do 
not  propose  actually  to  complete  this 
task  ourselves,  to  that  extent  which 
it  so  justly  demands,  but  we  shall  set 
forth  the  principal  causes  of  their  dis- 
orders, and  the  general  method  of 
treating  them.  By  this  means  we 
shall  at  least  preserve  them  from  some 
of  the  mischiefs  which  are  too  fre- 
quently done  them ; and  the  lessening 
such  evils  as  ignorance  or  erroneous 
practice  occasions,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  the  present 
■work. 

Nearly  all  the  children  who  die 
before  they  are  one  year,  or  even  two 
years  old,  die  with  convulsions.  — 
People  say  they  died  of  them,  which 
is  partly  true,  as  it  is  in  effect  the 
convulsions  which  have  destroyed 
them.  But  then  these  very  convul- 
sions are  the  consequences,  the  effects 
of  other  diseases,  which  require  the 
utmost  attention  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  health  of 
the  little  innocents — as  an  effectual 
opposition  to  these  diseases,  these 
morbid  causes,  is  the  only  means  of 
removing  the  convulsions. 

The  four  principal  known  causes, 
are  the  Meconium,  which  is  the  ex- 
crements contained  in  the  body  of 
the  infant  at  the  birth ; Acidities,  or 
sharp  and  sour  humours ; the  Cutting 
of  the  teeth ; and  Worms.  We  shall 
treat  briefly  of  each 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  in- 
fant, at  its  entrance  into  the  world, 
are  filled  with  a black  sort  of  mat- 
ter, of  a middling  consistence,  and 
very  viscid  or  glutinous,  which  is 
called  the  meconium.  It  is  necessary 
this  matter  should  be  discharged  be- 
fore the  infant  sucks,  since  it  would 
otherwise  corrupt  the  milk,  and  (be- 
coming extremely  sharp  itself)  there 
would  result  from  their  mixture  a 
double  source  of  evils,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  infant. 

The  evacuation  of  this  excrement 
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is  procured,  1.  By  giving  them  no 
milk  at  all  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  of  their  lives.  2.  By  making 
them  drink  during  that  time  some 
water,  to  which  a little  sugar  or  ho- 
ney must  be  added,  which  will  dilute 
this  meconium,  and  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  it  by  stool,  and  sometimes 
by  vomiting. 

To  be  the  more  certain  of  expelling 
all  this  matter,  they  should  take  a 
spoonful  of  castor  oil.  Should  the 
great  weakness  of  the  child  seem  to 
call  for  some  nourishment,  there  could 
be  no  inconvenience  in  allowing  a 
httle  biscuit  well  boiled  in  water, 
which  is  pretty  commonly  done,  or  a 
little  very  thin  light  panada. 

OF  ACIDITIES,  OR  SHARP  HUMOURS 
IN  INFANTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren have  been  properly  emptied 
very  soon  after  their  birth,  yet  the 
milk  very  often  turns  sour  in  their 
stomachs,  producing  vomiting,  vio- 
lant  cholics,  convulsions,  a looseness, 
and  even  terminating  in  death.  There 
are  but  twro  courses  to  be  pursued  in 
such  cases  $ which  are,  to  carry  oft 
the  sour  or  sharp  humours  ; and  to 
prevent  the  generating  of  others.  The 
first  of  these  intentions  is  best  effected 
by  castor  oil. 

The  generating  of  farther  acidities 
is  prevented,  by  giving  three  doses 
daily,  if  the  symptoms  are  violent, 
and  but  two,  or  even  one  only,  if 
they  are  very  moderate,  of  rhubarb 
and  magnesia. 

It  has  been  a custom  to  load  chil  • 
dren  with  oil  of  almonds,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  are  infested  with  gripes; 
but  this  is  a pernicious  custom,  and 
attended  with  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  is  very  true  that  this 
oil  sometimes  allays  the  gripes  im- 
mediately, by  involving,  or  sheathing 
up  as  it  were,  the  acrid  humours, 
and  somewhat  blunting  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves;  but  it  proves  only  a 
palliative  remedy,  or  assuaging  for  a 
time,  which,  far  from  removing,  in- 
creases the  cause,  since  it  becomes 
sharp  and  rancid  itself;  whence  the 
the  disorder  soon  returns,  and  the 
more  oil  the  infant  takes,  it  is  griped 


the  more.  We  have  cured  some  in- 
fants of  such  disorders,  without  any 
other  remedy  except  abstaining  from 
Oil,  which  weakens  their  stomachs, 
whence  their  milk  is  less  perfectly 
and  more  slowly  digested,  and  be- 
comes more  easily  soured.  Besides, 
this  weakness  of  the  stomach,  which 
thus  commences  at  that  very  early 
age,  has  sometimes  an  unhealthy  in- 
fluence on  the  constitution  of  the 
child  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

A free  and  open  belly  is  beneficial 
to  children ; now  it  is  certain  that 
the  oil  very  often  binds  them,  in 
consequence  of  its  diminishing  the 
force  and  action  of  the  bowels.  There 
is  scarcely  any  person  who  cannot 
observe  this  inconvenience  attending 
it ; notwithstanding,  they  all  continue 
to  advise  and  to  give  it,  to  obtain  a 
very  different  purpose.  But  such  is 
the  power  of  prejudice  in  this  case, 
and  in  so  many  others.  People 
are  so  strongly  prepossessed  with  a 
notion,  that  such  a medicine  must 
produce  such  an  effect,  that  its  never 
having  produced  it  avails  nothing 
with  them — their  prejudice  still  pre- 
vails ; they  ascribe  its  want  of  efficacy 
to  the  smallness  of  the  doses ; these 
are  doubled  Ihen,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  bad  effects  are  augmented,  their 
obstinate  blindness  continues. 

This  abuse  of  the  oil  also  disposes 
the  child  to  knotty  hard  tumours,  and 
at  length  often  proves  the  first  cause 
of  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  whose 
cure  is  extremely  difficult. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  oil 
should  be  used  on  such  occasions  but 
very  seldom,  and  that  it  is  always 
very  injudicious  to  give  it  in  cholics 
v/hich  arise  from  sharp  and  sour  hu- 
mours in  the  stomach  or  in  the 
bowels. 

Infants  are  commonly  most  subject 
to  such  cholics  during  their  earliest 
months ; after  which,  they  abate  as 
their  stomachs  grow  stronger.  They 
may  be  relieved  in  the  fit  by  clysters 
of  a decoction  of  chamomile  flowers, 
in  which  a bit  of  soap  of  the  size  of 
hazel-nut  has  been  dissolved.  A piece 
of  flannel  wrung  out  of  a decoction 
of  chamomile  flowers,  with  the  addi- 
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tion  of  a little  tincture  of  opium,  and 
applied  hot  over  the  stomach  and  on 
the  belly,  is  also  very  beneficial  and 
and  relieving. 

But  one  of  the  most  certain  means 
to  prevent  these  cholics,  which  are 
owing  to  children’s  not  digesting  their 
milk,  is  to  move  and  exercise  them 
as  much  as  possible,  having  a.  due 
regard,  however,  to  their  tender  time 
of  life. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  third 
cause  of  the  diseases  of  children, 
which  is  the  cutting  of  their  teeth, 
we  must  take  notice  of  the  first  care 
their  birth  immediately  requires,  that 
is  the  washing  of  them  the  first  time, 
merely  to  cleanse  and  afterwards  to 
strengthen  them. 

OF  WASHING  CHILDREN. 

The  whole  body  of  an  infant  just 
born  is  covered  with  a gross  humour, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  fluids  in 
which  it  was  suspended  in  the  womb. 
There  is  a necessity  to  cleanse  it 
directly  from  this,  for  which  nothing 
is  so  proper  as  a mixture  of  one- 
third  wine  and  two-thirds  water  ; 
wine  alone  would  be  dangerous.  This 
washing  may  be  repeated  some  days 
successively  ; but  it  is  a bad  custom 
to  continue  to  wash  them  thus  warm, 
the  danger  of  which  is  augmented 
by  adding  some  butter  to  the  wine 
and  water,  which  is  too  often  done. 
If  this  gross  humour  which  covers 
the  child  seems  more  thick  and  glu- 
tinous than  ordinary,  a decoction  of 
chamomile  flowers,  with  a little  bit 
of  soap,  may  be  used  to  remove  it. 
The  regularity  of  perspiration  is  the 
great  foundation  of  health  ; to  pro- 
cure this  regularity,  the  teguments 
or  skin  must  be  strengthened ; but 
wann  washing  tends  to  weaken  it. 
When  it  is  of  a proper  strength,  it 
always  performs  its  functions ; nor  i 
perspiration  sensibly  disordered  by  th 
alteration  of  the  weather.  For  th 
reason  nothing  should  be  omitted 
that  may  fix  it  in  this  state;  and 
to  attain  so  important  an  advantage, 
children  should  be  washed,  some  few 
days  after  their  birth,  with  cold  water, 
in  the  state  it  is  brought  from  the 
6pring. 


For  this  purpose  a sponge  is  em- 
ployed, with  which  they  should  begin 
by  washing  first  the  face,  the  ears, 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  (carefully 
avoiding  the  Fontanelle,*  or  mould 
of  the  head,)  the  neck,  the  loins,  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  the  thighs,  legs, 
and  arms,  and  in  short  every  spot. 
This  method,  which  has  obtained 
for  so  many  ages,  and  which  is  prac- 
tised at  present  by  so  many  people, 
who  prove  very  healthy,  will  seem 
shocking  to  many  mothers ; they 
would  be  afraid  of  killing  their  chil- 
dren by  it,  and  would  particularly 
fail  of  courage  enough  to  endure  the 
cries  which'  children  often  make  the 
first  time  they  are  washed.  Yet  if 
their  mothers  truly  love  them,  they 
cannot  give  a more  substantial  mark 
of  their  tenderness  for  them,  than  by 
subduing  their  fears  and  their  repug- 
nance on  this  important  head. 

Weakly  infants  are  those  who  have 
the  greatest  need  of  being  washed ; 
such  as  are  remarkably  strong  may 
be  excused  from  it;  and  it  seems 
scarcely  credible,  (before  a person 
has  frequently  seen  the  consequences 
of  it,)  how  greatly  this  method  con- 
duces to  give  and  to  hasten  on  their 
strength.  The  midwives  who  have 
been  witnesses  of  it,  the  nurses  and 
servants  of  the  children  whom  they 
have  washed,  publish  it  abroad ; and 
should  the  custom  become  general, 
(as  every  thing  seems  to  promise  it 
will,)  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  by 
preserving  the  lives  of  a great  number 
of  children,  it  will  certainly  contri- 
bute to  check  the  progress  of  depo- 
pulation. 

They  should  be  washed  very  regu- 
larly every  day,  in  every  season  and 
every  sort  of  weather;  and  in  the 
fine  warm  season,  they  should  be 
plunged  into  a large  pail  of  water, 
into  the  basins  around  fountains,  in  a 
brook,  a river,  or  a lake. 

After  a few  days  crying,  they  grow 


* That  part  of  the  head  where  a 
pulsation  may  be  very  plainly  felt, 
where  the  bones  are  less  hard,  and  not 
as  yet.  firmly  joined  with  those  aoout 
them. 
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so  well  accustomed  to  this  exercise, 
that  it  becomes  one  of  their  pleasures, 
so  that  they  laugh  all  the  time  of 
their  going  through  it. 

The  first  benefit  of  this  practice  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  keeping 
up  their  perspiration,  and  rendering 
them  less  liable  to  the  impressions  of 
the  air  and  weather;  and  it  is  also 
in  consequence  of  this  first  benefit, 
that  they  are  preserved  from  a great 
number  of  complaints,  especially  from 
knotty  tumours,  often  called  kernels, 
from  obstructions,  from  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  from  convulsions;  its  ge- 
neral consequence  being  to  insure  to 
them  firm  and  even  robust  health. 

But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pre- 
vent, or  as  it  were  to  undo,  the  be- 
nefit this  washing  procures  them,  by 
the  bad  custom  of  keeping  them  too 
hot.  There  is  not  a more  pernicious 
one  than  this,  nor  one  that  destroys 
more  children.  They  should  be  ac- 
customed to  light  clothing  by  day, 
and  light  covering  by  night,  and  to 
go  with  their  heads  very  thinly  co- 
vered, and  not  at  all  in  the  day-time, 
after  their  attaining  the  age  of  two 
years.  They  should  avoid  sleeping 
in  chambers  that  are  too  hot,  and 
should  live  in  the  open  air,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Children  who  have  been  kept 
too  hot  in  such  respects,  are  very 
often  liable  to  colds ; they  are  weak- 
ly, pale,  languishing,  bloated,  and 
melancholy.  They  are  subject  to 
hard  knotty  swellings,  a consumption, 
all  sorts  of  languid  disorders,  and 
either  die  in  their  infancy,  or  only 
grow  up  as  miserable  valetudinarians ; 
while  those  who  are  washed  or  plung- 
ed into  cold  water,  and  habitually 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  are  just  in 
the  opposite  circumstances. 

, We  must  farther  add  here,  tlfat 
infancy  is  not  the  only  stage  of  life 
in  which  cold  bathing  is  advanta- 
geous. We- have  advised  it  with  re- 
markable success  to  persons  of  every 
age,  even  to  that  of  seventy;  and 
there  are  two  kinds  of  diseases,  more 
frequent  indeed  in  cities  than  in  the 
country,  in  which  cold  baths  succeed 
greatly ; that  is,  in  debility  or  weak- 
ness of  the  nerves,  and  when  per- 


spiration is  disordered.  When  per- 
sons are  fearful  of  every  breath  of 
air,  liable  to  defluxions  or  colds,  or 
are  feeble  and  languishing,  the  cold 
bath  re-establishes  perspiration,  re- 
stores strength  to  the  nerves,  and  by 
that  means  dispels  all  the  disorders 
which  arise  from  these  two  causes  in 
the  animal  economy.  It  should  be 
used  according  to  our  directions  laid 
down  under  the  head  of  Bathing 
(see  p.  5).  But  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  cold  bathing  is  beneficial, 
the  habitual  use — or  rather  abuse — 
of  warm  baths,  is  pernicious;  they 
dispose  the  persons  addicted  to  them 
to  the  apoplexy,  to  the  dropsy,  to 
vapours,  to  the  hypochondriacal  dis- 
ease; and  cities  in  which  they  are 
too  frequently  used,  become  in  some 
measure  desolate  from  such  distem- 
pers. 

THE  CUTTING  OF  THE  TEETH. 
Cutting  of  the  teeth  is  often  very 
tormenting  to  children,  some  dying 
under  the  severe  symptoms  attending 
it.  If  it  prove  very  painful,  we 
should,  during  that  period, 

1st,  Keep  the  bowels  open  by  a 
clyster,  consisting  only  of  a simple 
decoction  of  mallows;  but  clysters 
'are  not  necessary,  if  the  child,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  have  then  a purg- 
ing. 

2.  Their  ordinary  quantity  of  food 
should  be  lessened  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  the  stomach  is  then  weak- 
er than  usual ; and  next,  because  a 
small  fever  sometimes  accompanies 
the  cutting 

3.  Their  usual  quantity  of  drink 
should  be  increased  a little ; the  best 
for  them  certainly  is  an  infusion  of 
the  flowers  of  the  lime  or  linden 
tree,  to  which  a little  milk  may  be 
added. 

4.  Their  gums  should  frequently 
be  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  honey  and  mucilage  of  quince 
seeds;  and  a root  of  marsh-mallows 
or  of  liquorice  may  be  given  them 
to  chew. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  during 
dentition,  or  the  time  of  their  tooth- 
ing, children  prove  subject  to  knots 
or  kernels;  the  syrup  set  down  in 
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page  172,  will  be  proper  for  infants 
occasionally,  during  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth. 

OF  WORMS. 

The  meconium,  the  acidity  of  the 
milk,  and  cutting  of  the  teeth  are 
the  three  great  causes  of  the  diseases 
of  children.  There  is  also  a fourth 
— Wormsj  which  is  likewise  very 
pernicious  to  them;  but  which,  ne- 
vertheless, is  not,  at  least  not  near  so 
much,  a general  cause  of  their  disor- 
ders, as  is  generally  supposed,  when 
a child  exceeding  two  years  of  age 
proves  sick.  There  are  a great  variety 
of  symptoms,  which  dispose  people 
to  think  a child  has  worms ; though 
there  is  but  one  that  demonstrates  it, 
which  is  discharging  them  upwards 
or  downwards.  There  is  great  dif- 
ference among  children,  too,  in  this  re- 
spect, some  remaining  healthy,  though 
having  several  worms,  and  others  be- 
ing really  sick  with  a few. 

They  prove  hurtful, 

1.  By  obstructing  the  intestines, 
and  compressing  the  neighbouring 
bowels  by  their  size. 

2.  By  sucking  up  the  chyle  in- 
tended to  nourish  the  patient,  and 
thus  depriving  him  of  his  very  sub- 
stance as  well  as  subsistence.  And 

3-  By  irritating  the  intestines,  and 
even  gnawing  them. 

The  symptoms  which  make  it  pro- 
bable they  are  infested  with  worms, 
are  slight,  frequent,  and  irregular 
cholics;  a great  quantity  of  spittle 
running  off  while  they  are  fasting ; a 
disagreeable  smell  of  their  breath,  of 
a particular  kind,  especially  in  the 
morning ; a frequent  itchiness  of 
their  noses  which  makes  them  scratch 
or  rub  them  often ; a very  irregular 
appetite,  being  sometimes  voracious, 
and  at  other  times  having  none  at  all. 
Pains  at  the  stomach  and  vomittings ; 
sometimes  a costive  belly ; but  more 
frequently  loose  stools  of  undigested 
matter;  the  belly  rather  larger  than 
ordinary,  the  rest  of  the  body  mea- 
gre; a thirst  which  no  drink  allays; 
often  great  weakness,  and  some  de- 
gree of  melancholy.  The  counte- 
nance has  generally  an  unhealthy 
look,  and  varies  every  quarter  of  an 


hour ; the  eyes  often  look  dull,  and 
are  surrounded  with  a kind  of  livid 
circle : the  white  of  the  eye  is  some- 
times visible  while  they  sleep,  their 
sleep  being  often  attended  with  terri- 
fying dreams  or  deliriums,  and  with 
continual  startings,  and  grinding  of 
their  teeth.  Some  children  find  it 
impossible  to  be  at  rest  for  a single 
moment.  Their  urine  is  often  whitish. 
They  are  afflicted  with  palpitations, 
swoonings,  convulsions,  long  and 
profound  drowsiness;  cold  sweats 
which  come  on  suddenly ; fevers 
which  have  the  appearances  of  ma- 
lignity ; obscurities  and  even  loss  of 
sight  and  of  speech,  which  continue 
for  a considerable  time ; palsies  either 
of  their  hands,  arms,  or  legs,  and 
numbnesses.  Their  gums  are  in  a bad 
state,  and  as  though  they  had  been 
gnawed  or  corroded;  they  have  often 
the  hiccup,  a small  and  irregular 
pulse,  ravings,  and  what  is  one  of 
the  least  doubtful  symptoms,  frequentl  y 
a small  dry  cough ; and  not  seldom 
a mucosity  or  slimyness  in  their  stools; 
sometimes  very  long  and  violent  cho- 
lics,  which  terminate  in  an  abscess 
on  the  outside  of  the  belly,  from 
whence  wonns  issue. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  mentions  the  case 
of  a child  about  three  years  old, 
whose  navel,  after  swelling  and  inflam- 
ing, suppurated,  and  through  a small 
orifice  (which  must  have  communi- 
cated with  the  cavity  of  the  gut  or 
the  belly)  discharged  one  of  those 
worms  which  we  call  teretcs , about 
three  inches  long.  He  had  voided 
several  by  stool,  after  taking  some 
vermifuge  medicines.  The  ulcer  heal- 
ed some  time  after,  and  the  orifice 
closed:  but  the  child  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  of  a putrid  fever,  which 
might  be  caused,  or  was  aggravated 
by  worms. 

A disposition  to  breed  worms  al- 
ways shews  the  digestions  are  weak 
and  imperfect ; for  which  reason  chil- 
dren liable  to  worms  should  not  be 
nourished  with  food  difficult  to  di- 
gest. A long  continued  use  of  filings 
of  iron  is  the  remedy  that  most  effec- 
tually destroys  this  disposition  to  ge- 
nerate w’orms,  with  the  following 
pills  taken  every  fourth  night. 
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Take  of  calomel,  one  scruple ; 

Of  gamboge,  one  scruple  $ 

Of  extract  of  colocynth,  two 
scruples. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills: 

two  pills  a dose. 

Next  day  take  one  of  the  following 
/ • .* 

WORM  POWDERS. 

Take  of  jalap,  a drachm ; 

Of  scammony,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  con- 
vulsions of  children  are  almost  con- 
stantly the  effect  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, and  especially  of  some  of  the 
four  we  have  mentioned.  Some 
other,  though  less  frequent  causes, 
sometimes  occasion  them,  and  these 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  corrupted 
humours,  that  often  abound  in  their 
stomachs  and  intestines ; and  which, 
by  their  irritation,  produce  irregular 
motions  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  nerves,  or  at  least  through 
some  parts  of  them ; whence  these 
convulsions  arise,  which  are  merely 
involuntary  motions  of  the  muscles. 
These  putrid  humours  are  the  conse- 
quence of  too  great  a load  of  aliments, 
of  unsound  ones,  or  of  such  as  the 
stomachs  of  children  are  incapable  of 
digesting.  These  humours  are  also 
sometimes  the  effect  of  a mixture  and 
confusion  of  different  aliments,  and 
of  a bad  distribution  of  their  nou- 
rishment. 

It  may  be  known  that  the  convul- 
sions of  a child  are  owing  to  this 
cause,  by  the  circumstances  that  have 
preceded  them ; by  a disgusted  loath- 
ing stomach  •,  by  a certain  heaviness 
and  load  at  it;  by  a foul  tongue;  a 
great  belly ; by  its  bad  complexion, 
and  by  its  disturbed  unrefreshing 
sleep. 

The  child’s  proper  diet,  that  is,  a 
certain  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
its  food;  some  clysters  of  warm  wa- 
ter, and  one  purge  of  castor  oil,  ge- 
nerally remove  such  convulsions. 

The  second  cause  is  the  bad  qua- 


lity of  their  milk.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  nurse  has  fallen  into  a vio- 
lent passion,  some  considerable  dis- 
gust, great  fright,  or  frequent  fear: 
whether  she  has  eat  unwholesome 
food,  drank  too  much  wine,  spirituous 
liquors,  or  any  strong  drink : whether 
she  is  seized  with  a descent  of  her 
monthly  discharges,  which  may  have 
greatly  disordered  her  health;  or 
finally  whether  she  prove  really  sick : 
in  all  these  cases  the  milk  is  vitiated, 
and  exposes  the  infant  to  violent 
symptoms,  which  sometimes  speedily 
destroy  it. 

The  remedies  for  convulsions,  from 
this  cause,  consist, 

1 . In  letting  the  child  abstain  from 
this  corrupted  milk,  until  the  nurse 
shall  have  recovered  her  state  of 
health  and  tranquillity,  the  speedy  at- 
tainment of  which  may  be  forwarded 
by  a few  clysters ; by  gentle  pacific 
medicines;  by  an  entire  absence  erf 
whatever  caused  or  conduced  to  her 
bad  health ; and  by  drawing  off  all  the 
milk  that  had  been  so  vitiated. 

2.  In  giving  the  child  itself  some 
clysters ; in  making  it  drink  plenti- 
fully of  a light  infusion  of  the  flowers 
of  the  lime-tree,  or  whey,  or  barley 
water;  in  giving  it  no  other  nou- 
rishment for  a day  or  two,  except 
panada,  made  of  powdered  biscuit, 
and  other  light  spoon-meat,  without' 
milk. 

3.  In  purging  the  child  (supposing 
what  has  been  just  directed  to  have 
been  unavailable)  with  a little  manna 
or  senna.  These  lenient  gentle  purges 
carry  off  the  remainder  of  the  cor- 
rupted milk,  and  remove  the  disorders 
occasioned  by  it. 

A third  cause  which  also  produces 
convulsions,  is  the  feverish  distempers 
which  attack  children,  especially  the 
small-pox  and  the  measles;  but  in 
general  such  convulsions  require  no 
other  treatment,  but  that  proper  for 
the  disease,  which  has  introduced 
them. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  in  this  article,  and  it  deserves  to 
be  attended  to;  that  convulsions  are 
commonly  a symptom  attending  some 
other  disease,  rather  than  an  origi- 
nal disease  themselves;  that  they 
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depend  on  many  different  causes; 
that  from  this  consideration  there 
can  be  no  general  remedy  for  re- 
moving or  checking  them ; and  that 
the  only  means  and  medicines  which 
are  suitable  in  each  case,  are  those, 
which  are  proper  to  oppose  the  par- 
ticular cause  producing  them,  and 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out 
in  treating  of  each  cause. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pretended 
specifics,  which  are  indiscriminately 
and  ignorantly  employed  in  all  sorts 
of  convulsions,  are  often  useless,  and 
still  oftener  prejudicial.  Of  this  last 
sort  and  character  are, 

1.  All  sharp  and  hot  medicines, 
spirituous  liquors,  oil  of  amber,  other 
hot  oils  and  essences,  volatile  salts, 
and  such  other  medicines  as,  by  the 
violence  of  their  action  on  the  irri- 
table organs  of  children,  are  likelier  to 
produce  convulsions,  than  to  allay 
them. 

2.  Astringent  medicines,  which  are 
highly  pernicious,  whenever  the  con- 
vulsions are  caused  by  any  sharp  hu- 
mour, that  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  the  body  by  stool;  or  when 
such  convulsions  are  the  consequences 
of  an  effort  of  nature,  in  order  to 
effect  a crisis:  and  as  they  almost 
ever  depend  on  one  or  the  other  of 
these  causes,  it  follows  that  astrin- 
gents can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
beneficial.  Besides  that,  there  is  al- 
ways some  danger  in  giving  them 
to  children,  without  a mature,  a tho- 
rough consideration  of  their  particu- 
lar case  and  situation,  as  th°y  often 
dispose  them  to  obstructions. 

3.  The  over  early  and  too  consi- 
derable use  of  opiates,  either  not  pro- 
perly indicated,  or  continued  too 
long,  such  as  Venice  treacle,  mithri- 
date,  syrup  of  poppies  (and  it  is  very 

| easy  to  run  upon  some  of  these 
| shoals,)  are  also  attended  with  the 
I most  embarrassing  events,  in  regard 
to  convulsions;  and  it  may  be  af- 
firmed they  are  improper  for  nine- 
tenths  of  those  they  are  advised  to. 
It  is  true  they  often  produce  an  ap- 
parent ease  and  tranquillity  for  some 
minutes,  and  sometimes  for  some 
hours  too ; but  the  disorder  returns 
I even  with  greater  violence  for  this 


suspension,  because  they  have  aug- 
mented all  the  causes  producing  it ; 
they  impair  the  stomach ; they  bind 
up  the  belly;  they  lessen  the  usual 
quantity  of  urine;  and  besides,  by 
their  abating  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves,  (which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  chief  centinels  ap- 
pointed by  Nature,  for  the  discovery 
of  any  approaching  danger,)  they 
dispose  the  patient  insensibly  to  such 
constipations  and  obstructions,  as  tend 
speedily  to  produce  some  violent 
and  mortal  event,  or  which  generate 
a disposition  to  languid  and  tedious 
diseases;  and  we  do  again  repeat  it, 
that  notwithstanding  there  are  some 
cases,  in  which  they  are  absolutely 
necessar>',  they  ought  in  general  to 
be  employed  with  great  precaution 
and  prudence,  and  never  except  un- 
der the  direction  of  a physician.  To 
mention  the  principal  indications  for 
them  in  convulsive  cases,  they  are 
proper, 

1.  When  the  convulsions  still  con- 
tinue, after  the  original  cause  of  them 
is  removed. 

2.  When  they  are  so  extremely 
violent,  as  to  threaten  a great  and 
very  speedy  danger  of  life ; and  when 
they  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  taking 
remedies  calculated  to  extinguish  their 
cause. 

3.  When  the  cause  producing  them 
is  of  such  a nature,  as  is  apt  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  anodynes;  as 
when,  for.  instance,  they  have  been 
the  immediate  consequence  of  a 
fright. 

There  is  a very  great  difference  in 
different  children,  in  respect  to  their 
being  more  or  less  liable  to  convul- 
sions. There  are  some,  in  whom 
very  strong  and  irritating  causes  can- 
not excite  them ; not  even  excruciat- 
ing gripes  and  cholics;  the  most 
painful  cutting  of  their  teeth ; violent 
fevers;  the  small-pox;  measles;  and 
though  they  are,  as  it  were,  continu- 
ally corroded  by  worms,  they  have 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  be  con- 
vulsed. On  the  other  hand,  some 
are  so  very  liable  to  convulsions,  or 
so  easily  convulsible,  if  that  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  that  they  are 
very  often  seized  with  them  from 
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such  very  slight  causes,  that  the 
most  attentive  consideration  cannot 
investigate  them.  Cold  bathing — 
that  is,  washing  frequently  in  cold 
water,  with  due  attention  to  whole- 
some food,  are  the  best  safeguards 
against  these  attacks. 


THE  MEASLES 


The  measles,  to  which  the  human 
species  are  as  generally  liable  as  to 
the  small-pox,  is  a disease  consider- 
ably related  to  it;  though  generally 
speaking  it  is  less  fatal ; notwithstand- 
ing which,  it  is  not  a little  destructive 
in  some  countries.  In  Switzerland 
they  lose  much  fewer  immediately 
in  the  disease,  than  from  the  conse- 
quences of  it. 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  the 
small-pox  and  the  measles  rage  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place; 
though  it  is  more  frequently  observed 
that  each  of  them  was  epidemical 
in  different  years.  Sometimes  it  also 
happens  that  both  these  diseases  are 
combined  at  once  in  the  same  person ; 
and  that  one  supervenes  before  the 
other  has  finished  its  course,  which 
makes  the  case  very  perilous. 

In  some  constitutions  the  measles 
gives  notice  of  its  approach  many 
days  before  its  actual  invasion,  by 
a small,  frequent,  and  dry  cough, 
without  any  other  sensible  complaint; 
though  more  frequently  by  a general 
uneasiness;  by  successions  of  shiver- 
ing and  heat;  by  a severe  head-ache 
in  grown  persons;  a heaviness  in 
children  ; and  by  what  particularly 
characterizes  this  disease,  an  inflam- 
mation and  considerable  heat  in  the 
eyes,  attended  with  a swelling  of  the 
eye-lids,  with  a discharge  of  sharp 
tears,  and  so  acute  a sensation  or  feel- 
ing of  the  eyes,  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  light;  by  very  frequent 
sneezings,  and  a dripping  from  the 
nose  of  the  same  humour  with  that 
which  trickles  from  the  eyes. 

The  heat  and  the  fever  increase 
with  rapidity;  the  patient  is  afflicted 
with  a cough,  a stuffing,  with  anguish, 
and  continual  retchings  to  vomit; 
with  violent  pains  in  the  loins;  and 


sometimes  with  a looseness,  under 
which  circumstance  he  is  less  per- 
v secuted  with  vomiting.  At  other 
times,  and  in  other  subjects,  perspira- 
tion chiefly  prevails,  though  in  less 
abundance  than  in  the  small-pox. 
The  tongue  is  foul  and  white;  the 
thirst  is  often  very  high;  and  the 
symptoms  are  generally  more  violent 
than  in  the  mild  small-pox. 

At  length,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  sometimes  about  the  end 
of  the  third,  a sudden  eruption  ap- 
pears, and  in  very  great  quantity,  es- 
pecially about  the  face,  which  in  a 
few  hours  is  covered  with  spots,  each 
of  which  resembles  a flea-bite;  many 
of  them  soon  joining  form  red  streaks 
or  suffusions  larger  or  smaller,  which 
inflame  the  skin,  and  produce  a very 
perceptible  swelling  of  the  face;  whence 
even  the  eyes  are  sometimes  closed. 
Each  small  spot  or  suffusion  is  raised 
a little  above  the  surface,  especially 
in  the  face,  where  they  manifest  both 
to  the  sight  and  touch.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  this  elevation  or 
rising  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  any 
circumstance  but  the  roughness  of  the 
skin. 

The  eruption  having  first  appeared 
in  the  face,  is  afterwards  extended  to 
the  breast,  the  back,  the  arms,  the 
the  thighs,  and  the  legs.  It  generally 
spreads  very  plentifully  over  the  breast 
and  back,  and  sometimes  red  suffu- 
sions are  found  upon  the  breast  before 
any  eruption  has  appeared  in  the 
face. 

The  patient  is  often  relieved,  as 
in  the  small-pox,  by  plentiful  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  nose,  which 
carry  off  the  complaints  of  the  head, 
of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  throat. 

Whenever  this  distemper  appears 
in  its  mildest  character,  almost  every 
symptom  abates  after  eruption,  as  it 
happens  in  the  small-pox;  though 
in  general  the  change  for  the  better 
is  not  so  perceptible  as  it  is  in  the 
small-pox.  It  is  certain  the  retchings 
and  vomitings  cease  almost  entirely; 
but  the  fever,  the  cough,  and  the 
head-ache  continue : and  it  has  been 
observed  that  a bilious  vomiting,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  eruption,  proved 
a more  considerable  relief  to  the  pa- 
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tient  than  the  eruption  had  proved. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
eruption,  the  redness  diminishes;  the 
spots  or  very  small  pustules  dry  up 
and  fall  off  in  very  little  branny 
scales ; the  cuticle  or  superficial  skin 
also  shrivels  off,  and  is  replaced  by 
one  succeeding  beneath  it.  On  the 
ninth  day,  when  the  progress  of  the 
malady  has  been  speedy,  and  on  the 
eleventh  when  it  has  been  very  slow, 
no  trace  of  the  redness  is  to  be  found; 
and  the  surface  immediately  resumes 
its  usual  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  the 
patient  is  not  safe,  except  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  or  immediately  af- 
ter it,  he  has  had  some  considerable  eva- 
cuation; such  as  the  vomiting  we  have 
just  mentioned;  ora  bilious  looseness; 
or  considerable  discharges  by  urine; 
or  plentiful  perspiration.  For  when 
any  of  these  evacuations  supervene, 
the  fever  vanishes,  the  patient  resumes 
his  strength,  and  perfectly  recovers. 
It  happens  sometimes  too,  and  even 
without  any  of  these  perceptible  dis- 
charges, that  insensible  perspiration 
expels  the  relics  of  the  poisonous 
cause  of  this  disease,  and  the  patient 
recovers  his  health.  Yet  it  occurs 
too  often,  that  this  venom  not  having 
been  entirely  expelled,  or  its  internal 
effects  not  having  been  thoroughly 
effaced,  it  is  repelled  upon  the  lungs, 
where  it  produces  a slight  inflamma- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this,  the 
oppression,  the  cough,  the  anguish, 
and  the  fever  return,  and  the  patient’s 
situation  becomes  very  dangerous. — 
This  outrage  is  frequently  less  vehe- 
ment, but  it  proves  tedious  and  chro- 
nical, leaving  a very  obstinate  cough 
behind  it,  with  many  resemblances 
of  the  hooping-cough. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  be 
the  frequent  progress  and  consequence 
of  this  disease,  when  left  entirely  to 
itself,  or  erroneously  treated,  and  more 
particularly  when  treated  with  a hot 
regimen;  yet  when  proper  care  was 
taken  to  moderate  the  fever  at  the 
beginning,  to  dilute  and  to  keep  up 
the  evacuations,  such  unhappy  con- 
sequences have  been  very  rare. 

The  proper  method  of  conducting 


this  distemper  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  the  small -pox. 

1.  If  the  fever  be  hign,  the  pulse 
hard,  the  load  and  oppression  heavy, 
and  all  the  symptoms  violent,  the 
patient  must  be  bled  once  or  twice. 

2.  His  legs  must  be  bathed,  and  he 
must  take  some  clysters:  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  symptoms  must  regulate 
the  number  of  each. 

3.  Barley  water,  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  sugar,  must  be  taken,  or 
a tea  of  elder  and  lime-tree  flowers, 
to  which  add  a fifth  part  milk. 

4.  The  vapour  or  steam  of  warm 
water  should  also  be  employed,  as 
very  conducive  to  assuage  the  cough, 
the  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  the 
oppression  the  patient  labours  under. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  efflorescence  or 
redness  becomes  pale,  the  patient  is. 
to  be  purged  with  the  following 

PURGATIVE  DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  the  pulp  of  tamarinds,  an  oz. 

Of  nitre,  half  a drachm : 

Boil  a minute,  then  add  two  ounces 
of  manna,  and  strain  off  the  fluid. 

6.  He  is  still  to  be  kept  strictly  to 
his  regimen,  for  two  days  after  this 
purge;  after  which  he  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  regimen  of  those  who  are 
in  a state  of  recovery. 

7.  If  during  the  eruption,  such 
symptoms  supervene  as  occur  (at  the 
same  time)  in  the  small-pox,  they 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  already 
directed  there. — [See  page  174.] 

Whenever  this  method  has  not 
been  observed,  and  the  accidents  above 
described  supervene,  the  disease  must 
be  treated  like  an  inflammation  in  its 
first  state,  and  all  must  be  done  as 
here  directed.  If  the  disease  be  not 
vehement,  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 
If  it  be  of  some  standing  in  gross 
children,  loaded  with  humours,  inac- 
tive, and  pale,  we  must  add  to  the 
medicines  already  prescribed,  the 
following - 

Take  of  oxymel  of  squills,  an  ounce; 

Of  barley  water,  five  ounces: 

Mix- 

Also  apply  blisters  to  the  legs. 
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It  often  happens  from  the  distance 
of  proper  advice,  that  the  relics — the 
dregs  as  it  were,  of  the  disease  have 
been  too  little  regarded,  especially 
the  cough;  in  which  circumstance  it 
forms  a real  suppuration  in  the  lungs, 
attended  with  a slow  fever.  Many 
children  are  destroyed  by  this  ne- 
glect. Their  case  terminates  in  a 
looseness,  attended  with  very  little 
pain,  and  is  sometimes  a very  foetid 
one,  which  carries  off  the  patient. 
In  such  cases  we  must  use  air,  exer- 
cise, milk  diet,  and  decoction  of 
bark. 

Sometimes  there  remains  after  the 
course  of  the  measles,  a strong  dry 
cough,  with  great  heat  of  the  breast, 
and  throughout  the  whole  body,  with 
thirst,  an  excessive  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  the  whole  surface  of 
of  the  body.  Persons  thus  indisposed 
after  this  disease,  have  been  cured  by 
making  them  breathe  in  the  vapour 
of  warm  water;  by  the  repeated  use  of 
warm  baths;  and  by  allowing  them 
to  take  nothing  for  several  days  but 
water  and  milk. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject 
we  assure  the  reader,  that  the  conta- 
gious cause  of  the  measles  is  of  an 
extremely  sharp  and  acrid  nature.  It 
appears  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  bilious  humour  which  produces 
the  eresipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire ; 
and  thence  it  demands  our  particular 
attention  and  vigilance;  without 
which,  very  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous consequences  may  be  appre- 
hended. 

Sarsaparilla,  with  milk  and  water, 
and  also  the  Bristol  waters,  are  good 
alter  measles. 


FITS;  OR  CONVULSIONS. 


We  should  do  nothing  but  guard 
the  patient  from  mischief,  and  put  a 
roller  of  linen  between  his  teeth,*to  pre- 
vent his  tongue  from  being  hurt,  or  very 
dangerously  squeezed  and  bruised,  in 
a strong  convulsion. 

The  only  case  which  requires  im- 
mediate assistance  in  the  fit,  is,  when 


it  is  sc  extremely  violent,  the  neck 
so  swelled,  and  the  face  so  very  red, 
that  there  is  reason  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  an  apoplexy,  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  obviate,  by  drawing 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm. 

As  this  terrible  disease  is  common 
in  the  country,  it  is  doing  a real 
service  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
it,  to  inform  them  how  very  danger- 
ous it  is  to  give  themselves  blindly 
up  to  take  all  the  medicines  which 
are  cried  up  to  them  in  such  cases. 
If  there  be  any  one  disease  which  re- 
quires a more  attentive,  delicate,  and 
exquisite  kind  of  treatment,  it  is  this 
very  disease.  Some  species  of  it  are 
wholly  incurable;  and  such  as  may 
be  susceptible  of  a cure,  require  the 
utmost  care  and  consideration  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  experienced 
physicians ; while  those  who  pretend 
to  cure  all  epileptic  patients  with  one 
invariable  medicine,  are  either  igno- 
rants  or  impostors,  and  sometimes 
both  in  one. 

Simple  convulsion  fits,  which  are 
not  epileptic,  are  frequently  of  a long 
continuance,  persevering,  with  very 
few  and  short  intervals,  for  days  and 
even  weeks. 

The  true  genuine  cause  should  be 
investigated  as  strictly  as  possible, 
though  nothing  should  be  attempted 
in  the  fit.  The  nerves,  during  that 
period,  are  in  so  high  a degree  of 
tension  and  sensibility,  that  the  very 
medicines,  supposed  to  be  strongly 
indicated,  often  redouble  the  storm 
they  were  intended  to  allay. 

Thin  watery  liquors,  moderately 
imbued  with  aromatics,  are  the  least 
hurtful  and  most  innocent  things  that 
can  be  given;  such  as  balm,  lime- 
tree,  and  eldei -flower  tea.  A drink 
made  of  the  liquorice  root  only  has 
sometimes  answered  better  than  any 
other. 

SUFFOCATING  OR  STRANGLING 
FITS. 

These  fits,  (by  whatever  other  name 
they  may  be  called,)  whenever  they 
very  suddenly  attack  a person  whose 
breathing  was  easy  and  natural  just 
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before,  depend  almost  constantly  on 
a spasm  or  contraction  of  the  nerves 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  or  upon 
a constipation  or  stuffing  of  the  same 
parts,  produced  by  viscid  clammy 
humours. 

That  suffocation  which  arises  from 
a spasm  is  not  dangerous ; it  goes  oft 
of  itself,  or  it  may  be  treated  like 
swoonings  owing  to  the  same  cause  — 
(See  our  observations  on  Swoon- 
ings.) 

The  suffocation,  which  is  the  effect 
of  a fulness  of  blood  and  obstruc- 
tion, may  be  distinguished  by  its  at- 
tacking strong,  vigorous,  and  san- 
guine persons,  who  are  great  eaters, 
using  much  juicy  nutritious  food,  and 
strong  wine  and  liquors,  and  who 
frequently  eat  and  inflame  them- 
selves; and  when  the  fit  has  come 
on  after  any  inflaming  cause  ; when 
the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and 
the  countenance  red. 

Such  are  cured,  1st.  By  a very 
plentiful  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  which  is  to  be  repeated  if  ne- 
cessary. 

2.  By  the  use  of  clysters. 

3.  By  drinking  plentifully  of  whey, 
to  each  quart  of  which  a drachm  of 
nitre  is  to  be  added. 

4.  By  the  vapour  of  hot  vinegar, 
continually  received  by  respiration  or 
breathing. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  one 
of  these  fits  is  owing  to  a quantity 
of  tough  viscid  humours  in  the  lungs, 
when  it  attacks  persons  whose  tem- 
perament and  whose  manner  of  living 
are  opposite  to  those  I have  just  de- 
scribed ; such  as  valetudinary,  weak- 
ly, phlegmatic,  inactive,  and  squeam- 
ish persons,  who  feed  badly,  or  on 
fat  viscid,  and  insipid  diet,  and  who 
drink  much  hot  water,  either  alone 
or  in  tea-like  infusions;  and  these 
signs  of  suffocation,  resulting  from 
such  causes,  are  still  more  probable, 
if  the  fit  come  on  in  rainy  weather, 
and  during  a southerly  wind;  and 
when  the  pulse  is  soft  and  small,  and 
the  visage  pale  and  hollow. 

The  most  efficacious  treatment  we 
can  advise  is,  1st,  to  give  every  half 
hour,  half  a cup  of  the  following,  if  it 
can  readily  be  had : 


Take  of  oxymel  of  squills,  one  oz. 

Of  barley-water,  six  ounces; 

Of  cre6m  of  tartar,  half  a dr. 

Mix. 

2.  To  make  the  patient  drink  very 
plentifully  of  whey. 

3.  To  apply  two  strong  blisters  to 
the  fleshy  parts  of  his  legs. 

If  he  were  strong  and  hearty  be- 
fore the  fit,  and  the  pulse  still  con- 
tinues vigorous,  and  feels  also  some- 
what full,  the  loss  of  seven  or  eight 
ounces  of  blood  is  sometimes  indis- 
pensably necessary.  A clyster  has 
al£o  frequently  been  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary good  effects. 

Those  afflicted  with  this  oppressing 
malady  are  commonly  relieved  as  soon 
as  they  expectorate,  and  sometimes 
even  by  vomiting  a little. 

In  want  of  other  medicines,  an 
onion  of  a moderate  size  should  be 
pounded  in  an  iron  or  marble  mor- 
tar ; upon  this,  a glass  of  vinegar  is 
to  be  poured,  and  then  strongly 
squeezed  out  again  through  a piece 
of  linen.  An  equal  quantity  of  ho- 
ney is  then  to  be  added  to  it.  A 
spoonful  of  this  mixture,  the  remark- 
able efficacy  of  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed, is  to  be  given  every  half 
hour. 


ON  THE  VIOLENT  EFFECTS 
OF  FRIGHT. 


We  shall  insert  some  directions  to 
prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  great 
fear  or  terror,  which  are  very  preju- 
dicial at  every  time  of  life,  but  chiefly 
during  infancy. 

The  general  effects  of  terror  are  a 
great  straitening  and  contraction  of 
all  the  small  vessels,  and  a repulsion 
of  the  blood  into  the  large  and  in- 
ternal ones.  Hence  follows  the  sup- 
pression of  perspiration,  the  general 
seizure  or  oppression,  the  trembling, 
the  palpitations  and  anguish,  from 
the  heart  and  lungs  being  overcharged 
with  blood ; and  sometimes  attended 
with  swoonings,  irremediable  disor- 
ders of  the  heart,  and  death  itself. — 
A heavy  drowsiness,  raving,  and  a 
kind  of  furious  or  ragig^  delirium. 
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happen  in  other  cases,  which  we 
have  frequently  observed  in  chil- 
dren, when  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck  were  swelled  or  puffed  up  • and 
convulsions  or  even  the  epilepsy  have 
come  on,  all  of  which  have  proved 
the  shocking  consequence  of  a most 
senseless  and  wicked  foolery  or 
sporting.  One  half  of  those  epilep- 
sies, which  do  not  depend  on  such 
causes  as  might  exist  before  the 
child’s  birth,  are  owing  to  this  re- 
prehensible custom,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  much  inculcated  into  children, 
never  to  frighten  one  another  — a 
point  which  persons,  entrusted  with 
their  education,  ought  to  have  a strict 
regard  to. 

When  the  humours  that  should 
have  passed  off  by  perspiration  are 
repelled  to  the  intestines,  a tedious 
and  very  obstinate  looseness  is  the  fre- 
quent consequence. 

Our  endeavours  Should  be  directed 
to  re-establish  the  disordered  circu- 
lation, to  restore  the  obstructed  per- 
spiration, and  to  allay  the  agitation 
of  the  nerves. 

The  popular  custom  in  these  cases 
has  been  to  give  the  terrified  patient 
some  cold  water  directly ; but  when 
the  fright  has  been  considerable,  this 
is  a very  pernicious  custom,  and  we 
have  seen  some  very  shocking  conse- 
quences from  it. 

They  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
conveyed  into  some  very  quiet  situa- 
tion, leaving  there  but  very  few  per- 
sons, and  such  only  as  they  are  tho- 
roughly familiar  with.  They  should 
take  a few  cups  of  pretty  warm 
drink,  particularly  of  an  infusion  of 
lime-tree  flowers  and  balm ; their 
legs  should  be  put  into  warm  water, 
and  remain  there  an  hour,  if  they 
will  patiently  permit  it,  rubbing  them 
gently  now  and  then,  and  giving 
them  every  half-quarter  of  an  hour, 
a small  cup  of  the  same  drink. — 
When  their  composure  and  tranquil- 
lity are  returned  a-  little,  and  their 
skin  seems  to  have  recovered  its 
wonted  and  general  warmth,  care 
should  be  taken  to  dispose  them  to 
sleep,  and  to  perspire  plentifully. 
For  this  purpose  they  may  be  allowed 
a few  spoonsful  of  wine  on  putting 


them  into  bed,  with  one  cup  of  the 
former  infusion;  or,  which  is  more 
certain  and  effectual,  a few  drops  of 
laudanum. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  children 
do  not  seem  at  first  extremely  ter- 
rified ; but  the  fright  is  renewed  while 
they  sleep,  and  with  no  small  vio- 
lence. The  directions  we  have  just 
given  must  then  be  observed,  for  some 
successive  evenings,  before  they  are 
put  to  bed. 

The  fright  frequently  returns  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  night,  and  agi- 
tates them  violently  every  day.  The 
same  treatment  should  be  continued 
in  such  cases;  and  we  should  endea- 
vour to  dispose  them  to  be  asleep  at 
the  usual  hour  of  its  return. 

If  a suffocation  from  this  cause  is 
violent,  there  is  sometimes  a necessity 
for  opening  a vein  in  the  arm. 

These  patients  should  gradually  be 
inured  to  an  almost  continual  but 
gentle  kind  of  exercise. 

All  violent  medicines  render  those 
diseases,  which  are  the  consequences 
of  great  fear,  incurable.  A very  com- 
mon one  is  that  of  an  obstruction  of 
the  liver,  which  has  been  productive 
of  a jaundice. 


THE  ITCH. 


The  itch  is  an  infectious  disorder, 
contracted  by  touching  infected  per- 
sons or  clothes,  but  not  imbibed  from 
the  air : so  that  by  carefully  avoiding 
the  medium  or  means  of  contagion, 
the  disorder  may  be  certainly  es- 
caped. 

Though  any  part  of  the  body  may 
be  infected  with  the  itch,  it  com- 
monly shews  itself  on  the  hands,  and 
chiefly  between  the  fingers.  At  first 
one  or  two  little  pimples  or  pustules 
appear,  filled  with  a kind  of  clear 
water,  and  excite  a very  disagreeable 
itching.  If  these  pustules  are  broken 
by  scratching  them,  the  water  oozing 
from  them  infects  the  neighbouring 
parts.  At  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
fection it  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed, if  a person  is  not  well  apprized 
of  its  nature ; but  in  the  progress  of 
it,  the  little  pustules  increase  both 
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in  number  and  size ; and  when  they 
are  opened  by  scratching,  a loath- 
some kind  of  scab  is  formed,  and 
the  malady  extends  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. Where  they  continue  long, 
they  produce  small  ulcers,  and  are 
at  that  time  highly  contagious. 

Bad  diet,  particularly  the  use  of 
salted  meat,  bad  unripe  fruit,  and 
uncleanliness,  occasion  this  disease ; 
though  it  is  oftenest  taken  by  conta- 
gion. Some  very  good  physicians 
suppose  it  is  never  contracted  other- 
wise ; but  we  must  beg  leave  to  dis- 
sent, as  we  have  certainly  seen  it  exist 
without  contagion. 

When  it  happens  to  a person,  who 
cannot  suspect  he  has  received  it  by 
contact,  his  cure  should  commence 
with  a total  abstinence  from  all  salt, 
sour,  fat,  and  spicy  food.  He  should 
drink  whey,  and  take  a dose  of  Ep- 
som salts.  His  abstinence  and  his 
regimen  is  to  be  continued ; the 
purge  to  be  repeated  after  six  or 
seven  days;  and  then  all  the  parts 
affected,  and  those  very  near  them, 
are  to  be  rubbed  in  the  morning 
fasting,  with  sulphur  ointment.  The 
three  following  days  the  same  friction 
is  to  be  repeated,  after  which  the 
same  quantity  of  ointment  is  to  be 
procured,  and  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; but  only  every  other  day. 
It  happens  but  seldom  that  this  me- 
thod fails  to  remove  this  disagree- 
able malady;  sometimes,  however, 
it  will  return,  in  which  case  the  pa- 
tient must  be  purged  again,  and 
then  recur  to  the  ointment. 

If  the  disease  have  been  very 
lately  contracted,  and  most  certainly 
by  contact,  the  ointment  may  be 
fearlessly  employed,  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered,  without  taking  any  purge 
before  it.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  disease  have  been  long  neglected, 
and  has  arisen  to  a high  degree,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  pa- 
tient a long  time  to  the  regimen 
we  have  directed;  he  must  be  re- 
peatedly purged,  and  then  drink  plen- 
tifully of  cream  of  tartar  water,  be- 
fore the  ointment  is  rubbed  in. 

While  these  medicines  are  em- 
ployed, the  patient  must  avoid  all 
cold  and  wet 


The  linen  of  a person  in  this  dis- 
ease ought  to  be  often  changed ; but 
his  upper  clothes  must  not  be  changed ; 
because  these  having  been  infected, 
might,  when  worn  again,  commu- 
nicate the  itch  to  the  wearer  again, 
after  he  had  been  cured. 

Shirts,  breeches,  and  stockings  may 
be  fumigated  with  sulphur,  before 
they  are  put  on ; and  this  fumiga- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  open 
air. 


SWOONINGS  AND  FAINTINGS. 


FAINTINGS  OCCASIONED  BY  A 
LOAD,  OR  UNEASINESS  AT 
THE  STOMACH. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  in  speak- 
ing of  swooning,  that  indigestions 
were  sometimes  attended  with  these 
effects,  and  indeed  so  vehement,  as 
to  require  speedy  and  very  active  re- 
medies, such  as  that  of  an  emetic. 
The  indigestion  is  sometimes  less  the 
effect  of  the  quantity,  than  of  the 
quality,  or  the  corruption  of  the  food 
contained  in  the  stomach.  Thus  we 
see  there  some  persons  who  are  dis- 
ordered by  eating  eggs,  fish,  craw- 
fish, or  any  fat  meat;  being  thrown 
by  them  into  inexpressible  anguish, 
attended  with  swooning.  It  may  be 
supposed  to  depend  on  this  cause, 
when  these  very  aliments  have  been 
lately  eaten;  and  when  it  evidently 
neither  depends  on  the  other  causes 
we  have  mentioned,  nor  on  such  as 
we  shall  soon  proceed  to  enume- 
rate. 

We  should  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
excite  and  revive  the  patients  as  in 
the  former,  by  making  them  receive 
some  very  strong  smell,  of  whatever 
kind  is  at  hand ; but  the  most  essential 
point  is  to  make  them  swallow  a large 
quantity  of  light  warm  fluid ; which 
may  serve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
undigested  matter;  which  may  soften 
its  acrimony;  and  either  effect  the 
discharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force 
it  down  into  the  channel  of  the  in- 
testines. 

A light  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers,  of  tea,  of  sage,  or  of  elder- 
flowers,  operate  with  much  the  same 
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efficacy;  though  the  chamomile  pro- 
motes the  operation  of  vomiting  rather 
more  powerfully;  which  warm  water 
alone  will  sometimes  sufficiently  do. 

The  swooning  ceases,  or  at  least 
considerably  abates  in  these  cases,  as 
soon  as  the  vomiting  commences.  It 
frequently  happens  too,  that  during 
the  swooning,  nature  herself  brings 
on  a certain  nausea,  a wambling  and 
sickish  commotion  of  the  stomach, 
that  revives  or  rouses  the  patient  for 
a moment;  but  yet  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  excite  an  actual  vomiting,  it 
lets  him  soon  sink  down  again  into 
this  temporary  dissolution,  which 
often  continues  a considerable  time; 
leaving  behind  it  a sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach, vertigos,  and  a depression  and 
anxiety,  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
former  species  of  this  malady. 

Whenever  these  swoonings  from 
this  cause  are  entirely  terminated,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  for  some  days 
to  a very  light  diet,  and  take  at  the 
same  time,  every  morning  fasting,  a 
dose  of  rhubarb,  which  relieves  and 
exonerates  the  stomach  of  whatever 
noxious  contents  might  remain  in  it; 
and  then  restores  its  natural  strength 
and  functions. 

There  is  another  kind  of  swooning, 
which  also  results  from  a cause  in 
the  stomach:  but  which  is,  never- 
theless, very  different  from  this  we 
have  just  been  treating  of;  and  which 
requires  a very  different  kind  of  as- 
sistance. It  arises  from  an  extraor- 
dinary sensibility  of  this  important 
organ,  and  from  a general  weakness 
of  the  patient. 

Those  subject  to  this  malady  are 
valetudinary  weakly  persons,  who  are 
disordered  from  many  slight  causes, 
and  whose  stomachs  are  at  once  very 
feeble  and  extremely  sensible.  They 
have  almost  continually  a little  un- 
easiness after  a meal,  though  they 
should  indulge  but  a little  more  than 
usual ; or  if  they  eat  of  any  food  not 
so  easy  of  digestion,  they  have  some 
qualm  or  commotion  after  it:  nay, 
should  the  weather  only  be  unfa- 
vourable, and  sometimes  without  any 
perceptible  assignable  cause,  their  un- 
easiness terminates  in  a swoon. 

Patients  swooning  from  these  causes. 


have  a greater  necessity  for  mucn 
tranquillity  and  repose,  than  for  any 
other  remedy;  and  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  lay  them  down  on  a bed : 
but  as  the  by-standers  in  such  cases  find 
it  difficult  to  remain  inactive  spec- 
tators of  persons  in  a swoon,  some 
spirituous  liquid  may  be  held  to  their 
nose,  while  their  temples  and  wrists 
are  rubbed  with  it ; and  at  the  same 
time  a little  wine  should  be  given 
them.  Frictions  are  also  useful  in 
these  cases. 

This  species  of  swooning  is  oftener 
attended  with  a little  feverishness  than 
the  others. 

SWOONINGS  WHICH  ARISE  FROM 

NERVOUS  DISORDERS,  CALLED 

THE  VAPOURS. 

By  disorders  of  the  nerves,  we  under- 
stand in  this  place,  only  that  fault  or 
defect  in  them,  which  is  the  cause  of 
their  exciting  in  the  body,  either  ir- 
regular motions,  that  is  motions 
without  any  external  cause,  at  least 
any  perceptible  one;  and  without  the 
will  consenting  to  the  production 
of  them;  or  such  motions  as  are 
greatly  more  considerable  than  they 
should  be,  if  they  had  begn  propor- 
tioned to  the  force  of  the  impression 
from  without.  This  is  very  exactly 
that  state  or  affection  tenned  the  va- 
pours : and  as  there  is  no  organ  un- 
provided with  nerves,  and  none,  or 
hardly  any  function,  in  ' which  the 
nerves  have  not  their  influence,  it 
may  be  easily  comprehended  that  the 
vapours,  being  a state  or  condition 
which  arises  from  the  nerves  exert- 
ing irregular  involuntary  motions, 
without  any  evident  cause,  and  all 
functions  of  the  body  depending  partly 
on  the  nerves,  there  is  no  one  symp- 
tom of  other  diseases  which  the  va- 
pours may  not  produce  or  imitate; 
and  that  these  symptoms,  for  the  same 
reason,  must  vary  infinitely,  accord- 
ing to  those  branches  of  the  nerves 
which  are  disordered.  It  may  also 
hence  be  conceived,  why  the  vapours 
of  one  person  have  frequently  no  re- 
semblance to  those  of  another:  and 
why  the  vapours  of  the  same  person,  in 
one  day,  are  so  very  different  from 
those  in  the  next.  It  is  also  very 
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conceivable  that  the  vapours  are  a 
certain,  a real  malady;  and  that 
oddity  of  the  symptoms,  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  people  un- 
acquainted with  the  animal  economy, 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  being  con- 
sidered rather  as  the  effect  of  a de- 
praved imagination,  than  as  a real 
disease.  It  is  very  conceivable,  we 
repeat,  that  this  surprising  oddity  of 
the  symptoms  is  a necessary  effect  of 
the  cause  of  the  vapours;  and  that  no 
person  can  any  more  prevent  his 
being  invaded  by  the  vapours,  than 
he  can  prevent  the  attack  of  a fever, 
or  of  the  tooth-ache. 

A few  plain  instances  will  furnish 
a more  complete  notion  of  the  nature 
of  vapours.  An  emetic  Recites  the 
act  or  convulsion  of  vomiting,  chiefly 
by  the  irritation  it  gives  to  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach;  which  irritation  pro- 
duces a spasm  or  contraction  of  this 
organ.  Now,  if  in  consequence  of 
this  morbid  or  defective  texture  of  the 
nerves,  which  constitutes  the  vapours, 
those  of  the  stomach  are  excited  to 
act  with  the  same  violence,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  taking  a vomit,  the  pa- 
tient will  be  agitated  and  worked  by 
violent  efforts  to  vomit,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  really  taken  one. 

If  an  involuntary  unusual  motion 
in  the  nerves  that  are  distributed 
through  the  lungs,  should  constrain 
and  straiten  the  very  little  vesicles, 
od  bladders  as  it  were,  which  admit  the 
fresh  air  at  every  respiration,  the  pa- 
tient will  feel  a degree  of  suffo- 
cation, just  as  if  that  straitening  or 
contraction  of  the  vessels  were  occa- 
sioned by  some  noxious  steam  or 
vapour. 

Should  the  nerves,  which  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  skin, 
by  a succession  of  these  irregular 
morbid  motions,  contract  themselves, 
as  they  may  from  external  cold,  or  by 
some  stimulating  application,  perspi- 
ration by  the  pores  will  be  prevented 
or  checked;  whence  the  humours 
which  should  be  evacuated  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  kidneys,  and  the  patient 
will  make  a great  quantity  of  thin 
dear  urine,  a symptom  very  common 
to  vapourish  people;  or  it  mav  be 


diverted  to  the  glands  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  terminate  in  a watery  di- 
arrhoea or  looseness,  which  frequently 
proves  very  obstinate. 

Neither  are  swoonings  the  least 
usual  symptoms  attending  the  vapours; 
and  we  may  be  certain  they  spring 
from  this  source,  when  they  happen 
to  a person  subject  to  the  vapours, 
and  when  none  of  the  other  causes 
producing  them  are  evident,  or  have 
lately  preceded  them. 

Such  swoonings,  however,  are  very 
rarely  dangerous,  and  scarcely  require 
any  medical  assistance.  The  patient 
should  be  laid  upon  a bed;  thedresh 
air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  him; 
and  he  should  be  made  to  smell  rather 
to  some  disagreeable  and  foetid,  than 
to  any  fragrant  substance.  It  is  in 
such  faintings  as  these  that  the  smell 
of  burnt  leather,  featheis,  or  paper, 
has  often  proved  of  great  service, 

FAINTINGS  FROM  TOO  LONG 
FASTING,  &C. 

Persons  also  frequently  faint  away 
in  consequence  of  fasting  too  long; 
or  from  having  eaten  a little  too  much ; 
from  being  confined  in  too  hot  a 
chamber;  from  having  seen  too  much 
company;  from  smelling  too  over- 
powering a scent;  from  being  too 
costive;  from  being  too  forcibly  af- 
fected with  some  discourse  or  senti- 
ments; and  in  a word,  from  a great  va- 
riety of  causes,  which  might  not  make 
the  least  impression  on  persons  in  per- 
fect health ; but  which  operate  violently 
upon  those  vapourish  people ; because, 
as  we  have  said,  the  fault  of  their 
nerves  consists  in  their  being  too  vivid- 
ly— too  acutely  affected:  the  force  of 
their  sensation  not  being  proportioned 
to  the  external  cause  of  it. 

As  soon  as  that  particular  cause 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest, 
which  has  occasioned  the  present 
swooning,  it  is  manifest  that  this 
swooning  is  to  be  remedied  by  re- 
moving that  particular  cause  of  it. 

SWOONINGS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE 
PASSIONS. 

There  have  been  some  instances  of 
persons  dying,  within  a moment, 
through  excessive  joy  : but  such  in- 
E E 
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stances  are  so  very  rare  and  sudden, 
that  assistance  has  seldom  been  sought 
for  on  these  occasions.  The  case  is 
otherwise  with  respect  to  those  pro- 
duced from  rage,  vexation,  dread,  or 
horror. 

Excessive  rage  and  violent  affliction 
are  sometimes  instantaneously  fatal; 
though  they  oftener  terminate  in  faint- 
ing only.  Excessive  grief  and  cha- 
grin is  especially  accompanied  with 
this  consequence ; and  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  see  persons  thus  affected,  sink 
into  successive  faintings  for  several 
hours.  It  is  plainly  obvious  that  very 
little  assistance  can  be  given  in  such 
cases;  it  is  proper,  however,  that  they 
should  smell  to  strong  vinegar,  and 
frequently  take  a cup  of  some  hot 
and  temperately  cordial  drink,  such 
as  negus,  or  weak  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. 

The  most  efficacious,  calming,  and 
assuaging  cordial  is  one  small  tea- 
spoonful of  a mixture  of  three  parts 
of  the  anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman, 
and  one  part  of  the  spirituous  tincture 
of  amber,  which  should  be  swallowed 
in  a spoonful  of  water;  taking  after 
it  a few  sups  of  such  drinks  as  we 
shall  presently  direct. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  swoon- 
ings  or  faintings  from  excessive  pas- 
sions can  be  cured  by  nourishment. 
The  physical  state  or  condition,  into 
which  vehement  grief  throws  the 
body,  is  that  of  all  others,  in  which 
nourishment  would  be  most  injurious 
to  it : and  as  long  as  the  vehemence 
of  the  affliction  endures,  the  sufferer 
should  take  nothing  but  some  spoons- 
ful of  soup  or  broth,  or  a few  morsels 
of  some  light  meat  roasted. 

When  rage  has  risen  <to  so  high 
a pitch,  that  the  body,  entirely  ex- 
hausted, as  it  were,  by  that  violent 
effort,  sinks  down  at  once  into  ex- 
cessive relaxation;  a fainting  some- 
times succeeds,  and  even  the  most 
perilous  degree  of  it, — a syncope. 

It  is  sufficient,  or  rather  the  most 
that  can  be  done  here,  to  let  the 
patient  be  perfectly  still  awhile  in 
this  state:  only  making  him  smell 
to  some  vinegar.  But  when  he 
comes  to  himself,  he  should  drink 
plentifully  of  hot  lemonade. 


Sometimes  there  remain  in  these 
cases,  sicknesses  at  the  stomach,  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  a bitterness  in  the  mouth, 
and  some  vertiginous  symptoms  which 
seem  to  require  a vomit:  but  such  a 
medicine  must  be  very  carefully 
voided,  since  it  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences;  and  le- 
monade gradually  removes  these 
s woonings.  If  the  n ausea  and  sickness 
at  the  stomach  continue,  the  utmost 
medicine  we  should  allow  besides, 
would  be  a dose  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. 

SYMPTOMATICAL  SWOONINGS,  OR 

SUCH  AS  HAPPEN  IN  THE  PRO- 
GRESS OF  OTHER  DISEASES. 

Swoonings  which  supervene  Jn  the 
course  of  other  diseases,  never  afford 
a favourable  prognostic,  as  they  de- 
note weakness; — and  weakness  is  an 
obstacle  to  recovery. 

In  the  beginning  of  putrid  diseases 
they  denote  an  oppression  at  the  sto- 
mach, or  a mass  of  corrupt  humours; 
and  they  cease  as  soon  as  an  evacua- 
tion supervenes,  whether  by  vomit  or 
by  stool. 

When  they  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  malignant  fevers,  they  declare  the 
high  degree  of  their  malignancy,  and 
the  great  diminution  of  the  patient’s 
natural  strength. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  vinegar  used 
externally  and  internally  is  the  best 
remedy  during  the  height  of  the 
paroxysm;  and  plenty  of  lemon  juice 
and  water  after  it. 

Swoonings  which  supervene  in  dis- 
eases, accompanied  with  great  evacua- 
tions, are  cured  like  those  which  are 
owing  to  weakness;  and  we  should 
endeavour  to  restrain  6r  moderate  the 
evacuations.  ; 

Those  who  have  any  inward  abscess 
or  imposthume,  are  apt  to  swoon  fre- 
quently, They  may  sometimes  be 
revived  by  a little  vinegar;  but  they 
prove  too  frequently  fatal. 

Many  persons  have  a slighter  or  a 
deeper  swooning  at  the  end  of  a vio- 
lent fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at 
that  of  every  paroxysm  of  a continual 
fever;  this  constantly  shews  the  fever 
has  run  very  high,  the  swooning 
having  been  the  consequence  of  that 
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great  relaxation,  which  has  succeeded 
to  a very  high  tension.  A spoonful 
or  two  of  light  white  wine,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  affords  all 
the  assistance  that  is  proper  in  such 
a case. 

Persons  subject  to  frequent  swoon- 
ings,  should  neglect  nothing  that 
may  enable  them  to  remove  them 
when  known ; since  the  consequences 
are  always  detrimental,  except  in  some 
fevers,  in  which  they  seem  to  mark 
the  crisis. 

Every  swooning  fit  leaves  the  pa- 
tient in  dejection  and  weakness;  the 
secretions  from  the  blood  are  sus- 
pended; the  humours  disposed  to 
stagnation;  grumosities  or  coagula- 
tions and  obstructions  are  formed; 
and  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be 
totally  intercepted,  or  considerably 
checked,  polypuses,  (and  these  often 
incurable,)  are  formed  in  the  heart, 
or  in  the  larger  vessels;  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  dreadful,  and 
sometimes  give  rise  to  internal  aneu- 
risms, which,  always  prove  mortal, 
after  long  anxiety  and  oppression. 

Swoonings  which  attack  old  people 
without  any  manifest  cause,  always 
are  unfavourable. 

SWOONINGS  FROM  INVOLUNTARY 
LOSS  OF  BLOOD. 

Bleedings  of  the  nose  supervening  in 
inflammatory  fevers  commonly  prove 
a favourable  crisis;  which  bleeding 
we  should  carefully  avoid  stopping, 
except  it  become  excessive  and  seems 
to  threaten  the  patient’s  life. 

As  they  scarcely  ever  happen  in 
very  healthy  subjects,  but  from  a su- 
perfluous quantity  of  blood,  it  is 
very  improper  to  check  them  too 
soon;  lest  some  internal  stuffings  and 
obstructions  should  prove  the  conse- 
quence- 

A swooning  sometimes  ensues  after 
the  loss  of  only  a moderate  quantity 
of  blood.  This  swooning  stops  the 
bleeding,  and  goes  off  without  any 
further  assistance,  except  the  smelling 
to  vinegar.  But  in  other  cases  there 
is  a succession  of  fainting  fits,  with- 
out the  blood’s  stopping;  while  at 
the  same  time  slight  convulsive  mo- 


tions and  twichings  ensue,  attended 
with  a raving,  when  it  becomes  really 
necessary  to  stop  the  bleeding:  and 
indeed,  without  waiting  till  these  vio- 
lent symptoms  appear,  the  following 
signs  will  sufficiently  direct  us,  when 
it  is  right  to  stop  the  flux  of  blood,  or 
to  permit  its  continuance: — as  long 
as  the  pulse  is  still  pretty  full ; while 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  equally  ex- 
tended to  the  very  extremities;  and 
while  the  countenance  and  lips  pre- 
serve their  natural  redness,  no  ill  con- 
sequence is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  haemorrhage,  though  it  have  been 
very  copious,  and  even  somewhat 
profuse. 

But  when  the  pulse  begins  to  faulter 
and  tremble;  when  the  countenance 
and  the  lips  grow  pale,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stop 
the  discharge  of  blood.  And  con- 
sidering that  the  operation  of  remedies 
does  not  immediately  follow  the  ex- 
hibition or  application  of  them,  it 
is  safer  to  begin  a little  too  early  with 
them,  than  to  dday  them  a little  too 
ong. 

1.  Tight  bandages,  or  ligatures, 
should  be  applied  round  both  arms, 
in  order  to  stop  bleeding ; and  round 
the  lower  part  of  both  thighs,  on  the 
gartering  place ; and  all  these  should 
be  drawn  tolerably  tight,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  detain  and  accumulate  the 
blood  in  the  extremities. 

2.  In  order  to  increase  this  effect, 
the  legs  are  to  be  plunged  into  warm 
water  up  to  the  knees:  for  by  relaxing 
the  bood  vessels  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
they  are  dilated  at  the  same  time; 
and  thence  receive  and  (inconsequence 
of  the  ligatures  above  the  knees)  re- 
tain more  blood.  If  the  water 
were  cold  it  would  repel  the  blood 
to  the  head ; if  hot,  it  would  increase 
the  motion  of  it;  and  by  giving  a 
greater  quickness  to  the  pulse,  would 
even  contribute  to  increase  the  bleed- 
ing. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  bleeding 
is  stopped,  the  ligatures  on  the  thighs 
may  be  relaxed  a little,  or  one  of  them 
may  be  entirely  removed;  allowing 
the  others  to  continue  on  an  hour  or 
two  longer  without  touching  them: 
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but  great  precaution  should  be  taken 
not  to  slacken  them  entirely,  nor  all 
at  once. 

3.  Seven  or  eight  grains  of  nitre, 
and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  in  half  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  should  be  given 
to  the  patient  every  half  hour. 

4.  One  drachm  of  white  vitriol 
must  be  dissolved  in  two  spoonsful 
of  spring  water ; and  a tent  of  lint,  or 
bits  of  soft  fine  linen,  dipped  in  this 
solution,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
nostrils,  horizontally  at  first,  but  after- 
wards to  be  intruded  upwards,  and 
as  high  as  may  be,  by  the  assistance 
of  a flexible  bit  of  wood  or  whale- 
bone. But  should  this  application 
be  ineffectual,  the  anodyne  liquor  of 
Hoffman  is  certain  to  succeed;  but 
in  the  country,  where  it  often  hap- 
pens that  neither  of  these  applications 
are  to  be  had  speedily,  brandy,  and 
even  spirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  a 
third  part  of  vinegar,  have  answered 
extremely  well. 

5.  When  the  flux  of  blood  is  to- 
tally stopped,  the  patient  is  to  be 
kept  as  still  and  qhiet  as  possible; 
taking  great  care  not  to  extract  the 
tent  which  remains  in  the  nose;  nor 
to  remove  the  clots  of  coagulated 
blood  which  fill  up  the  passage:  the 
loosening  and  removing  ofthese  should 
be  effected  veiy  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously; and  frequently  the  tent 
does  not  spring  out  spontaneously 
till  after  many  days. 

Applications  of  cold  water  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  ought  to  be  wholly 
disused,  having  sometimes  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  embarrassing 
consequences. 

People  who  are  very  liable  to  fre  - 
quent bleedings,  should  take  very 
little  supper;  avoid  all  sharp  and 
spirituous  liquors;  apartments  that  are 
over  hot ; and  cover  their  heads  but 
very  lightly. 

When  a patient  has  for  long  time 
been  subject  to  bleedings,  if  they 
cease,  he  should  retrench  from  his 
usual  quantity  of  food ; accustom  him- 
self to  artificial  bleedings  at  proper 
intervals;  and  take  some  gentle  open- 
ing purges,  and  frequently  a little 
nitre  in  an  evening. 

We  refer  to  our  observations  on 


bleeding  for  the  further  elucidation 
of  this  subject. 


MR.  WALLER’S  REMEDY  FOR 
THE  NIGHT-MARE. 


This  writer  was  a surgeon  in  the 
Navy,  and  was  himself  a sufferer  for 
many  years  from  this  distressing  com- 
plaint/ He  recommends  carbonate 
of  soda  to  be  taken  in  the  beer  which 
is  drank  at  dinner  or  supper.  - 
This,  he  says,  neutralizes  the  acid 
which  occasions  night-mare.  Oranges 
and  all  other  acids  are  injurious.— 
We  recommend,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Waller’s  remedy,  the  daily  use  of  the 
following 

PILLS  FOR  NIGHT-MARE. 

Take  of  Rufus’s  pill,  half  a drachm ; 
Of  rhubarb,  half  a drachm  ; 

Of  oil  of  cloves,  ten  drops : 

Mix,  and  make  into  twenty  pills; 
two  a dose. 


GOOD  AND  EVIL  EFFECTS  OF 
BITTERS,  STOMACHICS,  AND 
TONICS. 


Those  whose  stomachs  become  out 
of  order  by  the  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  constipa- 
tion, eagerly  fly  to  the  use  of  bitters, 
such  as  gentian,  Peruvian  bark,  quas- 
sia, orange  peel,  &c. ; and  the  man- 
ner of  using  such  medicines  is  gene- 
rally by  combining  them  with  spirits. 
A habit  is  thus  acquired,  which,  by 
persisting  in,  goes  still  farther  in  de- 
stroying the  tone  of  the  stomach,  than 
the  original  cause  of  its  derangement. 
Bitters,  or  tonics  as  they  are  called, 
are  a very  useful  class  of  medicines 
when  used  with  judgement ; but  not 
one  person  in  a thousand,  even 
amongst  medical  men,  take  the  pro- 
per precaution  in  their  application. 
Let  it  be  always  observed,  that  bitters 
soon  change  their  salutary  effects  by 
repetition  or  being  over-done,  ancl 
therefore  they  should  never  be  conti- 
nued more  than  three  or  four  weeks 
at  any  one  time;  after  this  period 
they  begin,  first,  to  lose  their  good 
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effects,  and  then  to  injure  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  They  should  also 
be  used  but  once  in  the  day,  or  at 
farthest  twice.  The  best  time  for 
their  use  is  in  the  morning,  in  a mo- 
derate dose,  and  combined  with  di- 
luted mineral  acid  instead  of  spirits. 

A few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  added  to  about  a wine-glassful 
of  weak  infusion  or  decoction  of 
bark,  or  gentian,  or  quassia,  and  ta- 
ken on  rising,  for  a fortnight,  will 
strengthen  the  stomach,  provided  the 
bowels  be  kept  in  regular  action,  so 
as  to  have  one  motion  daily. — This 
is  a golden  rule. 

The  bitters  should  be  left  off  for  a 
time,  and  then  resumed. 

THE  BEST  TONIC  BITTER  FOR 
WEAK  STOMACHS. 

Take  a few  bits  of  gentian  root,  cut 
small,  and  about  as  much  bark, 
and  pour  over  them  two  quarts  of 
of  boiling  water. 

Let  the  infusion  stand  a few  days. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
BREAST,  OR  LUNGS. 


The  inflammation  of  the  breast,  or 
a fluxion  upon  the  breast,  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  most 
commonly  of  one  only,  and  conse- 
quently on  one  side.  The  signs  by 
which  it  is  evident,  are,  a shivering 
of  more  or  less  continuance,  during 
which  the  person  affected  is  some- 
times very  restless  and  in  great  an- 
guish, an  essential  and  inseparable 
symptom ; and  which  has  helped  us 
more  than  once  to  distinguish  this  dis- 
ease with  certainty,  at  the  very  instant 
of  its  invasion.  Besides  this,  a con- 
siderable degree  of  heat  succeeds  the 
shivering,  which,  for  a few  ensuing 
hours,  is  often  blended  as  it  were, 
with  some  returns  of  chilliness.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  strong,  moderately  full, 
hard,  and  regular,  when  the  distem- 
per is  not  very  violent ; but  small, 
soft,  and  irregular,  when  it  is  dan- 
gerous. There  is  also  a sensation  of 
pain,  but  rather  light  and  tolerable, 
in  one  side  of  the  breast ; sometimes 
a kind  of  straitening  or  pressure  on 


the  heart ; at  other  times  pains  thro’ 
the  whole  body,  especially  along  the 
reins ; and  some  degree  of  oppression, 
at  least  very  often ; for  sometimes  it 
is  but  very  inconsiderable.  The  pa- 
tient finds  a necessity  of  lying  al- 
most continually  upon  his  back,  be- 
ing able  to  lie  but  very  rarely  upon 
either  of  his  sides.  Sometimes  his 
cough  is  dry,  and  is  then  attended 
with  the  most  pain;  at  other  times 
it  is  accompanied  with  a spitting  or 
hawking  up,  blended  with  more  or 
less  blood,  and  sometimes  with  sheer 
blood.  There  is  also  some  pain,  or 
at  least  a sensation  of  weight  and 
heaviness,  in  the  head ; and  frequent- 
ly a propensity  to  rave.  The  face 
is  almost  continually  flushed  and 
red;  though  sometimes  there  is  a 
degree  of  paleness  and  an  air  of  as- 
tonishment, at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  which  portend  no  little  dan- 
ger. The  lips,  the  tongue,  the  pa- 
late, and  the  skin,  are  all  dry;  the 
breath  hot ; the  urine  little  and  high 
coloured  in  the  first  stage;  but  more 
plentiful,  less  inflaming,  and  lettingfall 
much  sediment,  afterwards.  There  is 
a frequent  thirst,  and  sometimes  an 
inclination  to  vomit;  which  impos- 
ing on  the  ignorant  assistants,  have 
often  inclined  them  to  give  the  pa- 
tient a vomit,  which  is  mortal,  espe- 
cially at  this  juncture.  The  heat  be- 
comes universal.  The  symptoms  are 
heightened  almost  every  night,  dur- 
ing which  the  cough  is  more  exas- 
perated, and  the  spitting  or  expec- 
toration is  in  less  quantity.  The 
best  expectoration  is  of  a middling 
consistence,  neither  too  thin,  nor  too 
hard  and  tough,  like  those  which 
are  brought  up  at  the  termination  of 
a cold  ; but  rather  more  yellow,  and 
mixed  with  a little  blood,  which 
gradually  becomes  still  less,  and  com- 
monly disappears  entirely  before  the 
seventh  day.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation ascends  along  the  wind-pipe, 
and  in  some  measure  suffocates  the 
patient,  paining  him  considerably  in 
swallowing,  which  makes  him  think 
he  has  a sore  throat* 

Whenever  the  disease  is  very  vio- 
lent at  first,  or  increases  to  be  such, 
the  patient  cannot  draw  his  breath. 
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but  when  he  sits  up.  The  pulse  be- 
comes very  small  and  very  quick; 
the  countenance  livid,  the  tongue 
black ; the  eyes  stare  wildly ; and 
he  suffers  inexpressible  anguish,  at- 
tended with  incessant  restlessness  and 
agitation  in  his  bed.  One  of  his 
arms  is  sometimes  affected  with  a 
sort  of  palsy;  he  raves  without  in- 
termission, and  can  neither  thorough- 
ly wake  nor  sleep.  The  skin  of  his 
breast  and  of  his  neck  is  covered  (es- 
pecially in  close  sultry  weather,  and 
when  the  distemper  is  extremely  vio- 
lent) with  livid  spots,  more  or  less 
remarkable,  which  should  be  called 
petechial  ones,  but  are  improperly 
termed  purple.  The  natural  strength 
becomes  exhausted ; the  difficulty  of 
breathing  increases  every  moment : he 
sinks  into  a lethargy,  and  soon  dies 
a terrible  death  in  country  places,  by 
the  very  effects  of  the  inflaming  me- 
dicines they  employ  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  has  been  known  in  fact, 
that  the  use  of  them  has  raised  the 
distemper  to  such  a height,  that  the 
heart  has  been  rent  open  through  the 
violence  of  its  action,  which  the 
dissection  of  the  body  has  demon- 
strated. 

If  the  disease  rush  on  at  once, 
with  a sudden  and  violent  attack ; 
if  the  horror,  the  cold  and  shivering, 
last  many  hours,  and  are  followed 
with  a nearly  scorching  degree  of 
heat;  if  the  brain  be  affected  from 
the  onset ; if  the  patient  have  a small 
purging,  attended  with  a tenesmus  or 
straining  to  stool,  often  termed  a 
need  big;  if  he  abhor  the  bed;  if  he 
either  perspire  excessively,  or  if  his 
skin  be  extremely  dry ; if  his  natural 
manner  and  look  be  considerably 
changed;  and  if  he  spit  up  with 
much  difficulty,  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

He  must  directly,  from  the  first 
seizure  in  this  state,  be  put  upon  a 
regimen,  and  his  drink  must  never 
be  given  cold.  It  should  either  be 
barley  water,  whey,  or  cream  of  tar- 
tar water. 

As  long  as  the  fever  keeps  up  ex- 
tremely violent,  while  the  patient 
does  not  expectorate  sufficiently,  con- 
tinues raving, : has  a violent  head- 


ache, or  raises  up  pure  blood,  a clys- 
ter of  oil,  water,  and  salts,  must  be 
given  thrice,  or  at  least  twice,  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  However  the  princi- 
pal remedy  is  bleeding.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  preceding  cold  assault  is 
over,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  must 
be  taken  away  at  once ; and,  if  the 
patient  be  young  and  strong,  twenty 
or  even  twenty-five.  This  plentiful 
bleeding  gives  him  more  ease  than 
if  twenty-four  ounces  had  been  drawn 
at  three  "different  times. 

When  the  disease  is  circumstanced 
as  described  above,  the  first  bleed- 
ing makes  the  patient  easy  for  some 
hours;  but  the  complaint  returns; 
and  to  obviate  its  violence  as  much 
as  possible,  we  must,  except  things 
promise  extremely  well,  repeat  the 
bleeding  four  hours  after  the  first, 
taking  again  twelve  ounces  of  blood : 
this  often  proves  sufficient.  But 
if,  at  about  the  expiration  of  eight  or 
ten  hours,  it  appears  to  kindle  up 
again,  it  must  be  repeated  a third, 
or  even  a fourth  time.  Yet,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  proper  reme- 
dies, we  have  seldom  been  obliged 
to  bleed  a fourth  time,  and  have 
sometimes  found  the  two  first  bleed- 
ings sufficient.  A purgative  of  salts 
must  now  be  given,  and  the  bowels 
made  free,  or  else  all  efforts  will  be 
vain ; and  on  its  operation,  a large 
blister  must  be  applied  to  the  affected 
side. 

If  the  disease  have  been  of  several 
days  duration ; if  the  fever  be  still  very 
high;  if  there  be  a difficulty  of 
breathing ; if  the  patient  do  not  ex- 
pectorate at  all,  or  bring  up  too 
much  blood;  without  beiftg  too  so 
licitous  about  the  number  of  days  that 
the  disease  has  existed,  the  patient 
should  be  bled,  though  it  were  on  the 
tenth. 

In  this,  and  in  all  other  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  the  blood  is  in  a very 
thick  viscid  state;  and  almost  im- 
mediately on  its  being  drawn,  a white 
tough  skin,  somewhat  like  leather,  is 
formed  on'  its  top,  which  most  peo- 
ple have  seen,  and  which  is  called 
the  buffy  coat,  from  its  resemblance 
to  buff  leather.  It  is  thought  a 
promising  appearance,  when  at  each 
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bleeding  it  seems  less  hard,  and  less 
thick,  than  it  was  at  the  preceding 
ones ; and  this  is  very  generally  true, 
if  the  sick  feel  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  sensibly  better;  but  whoever 
attends  solely  to  the  appearance  of 
the  blood,  will  find  himself  often 
deceived.  It  will  happen  in  the  most 
violent  inflammations  of  the  breast, 
that  this  crust  is  not  formed,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a very  unpromis- 
ing sign.  There  are  also  in  this  re- 
spect, many  odd  appearances,  which 
arise  from  the  smallest  circumstances; 
so  that  we  must  not  regulate  the 
repetitions  of  our  bleeding  solely  by 
this  crust;  and  in  general  we  must 
not  be  over  credulous  in  supposing 
that  the  appearances  in  the  blood, 
received  in  the  bason,  can  enable  us 
to  determine,  with  certainty,  of  its 
real  state  in  the  body. 

When  the  sick  person  is  in  the  ad- 
vanced and  worst  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  bleeding  is  not  only  unattended 
with  ease,  but  sometimes  it  is  also 
pernicious,  by  the  sudden  weakness 
to  which  it  reduces  lum.  Generally 
in  such  a case  all  medicines  and 
means  are  insignificant;  and  it  is  a 
very  bad  sign  in  this  disease,  when 
this  discharge  is  not  attended  with 
ease  and  benefit  to  the  sick ; or  when 
there  are  some  circumstances  which 
oblige  us  to  be  sparing  of  it. 

The  patient’s  legs  should  every 
day,  for  half  an  hour,  be  put  into  a 
bath  of  warm  water,  wrapping  him 
up  closely,  that  the  cold  may  not 
check  that  perspiration  which  the 
bath  promotes. 

Every  two  hours  he  should  take 
two  spoonsful  of  the  following  mix- 
ture, which  promotes  all  the  dis- 
charges, and  chiefly  that  of  expecto- 
ration. 

Take  of  water  of  acitate  of  ammonia, 
an  ounce ; 

Of  vinegar  of  squills,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  antimonial  wine,  a drachm ; 

Of  cold  water,  six  ounces ; 

Of  syrup,  a little. 

Mix. 

When  the  oppression  and  straitness 


are  considerable,  and  the  cough  dry, 
the  patient  may  receive  the  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  to  which  a little 
vinegar  has  been  added.  There  are 
two  ways  of  effecting  this ; either 
by  placing  below  his  face,  after  set- 
ting him  up,  a vessel  filled  with  such 
boiling  hot  water,  and  covering  the 
patient’s  head  and  the  vessel  with  a 
linen  cloth,  that  may  inclose  the 
steam ; or  else  by  holding  before  his 
mouth  a sponge  dipped  in  the  same 
boiling  liquor.  This  last  method  is 
the  least  effectual,  but  it  fatigues  the 
patient  considerably  less.  When  this 
bad  symptom  is  extremely  pressing, 
vinegar  alone  should  be  used  without 
water;  and  the  vapour  of  it  has  often 
saved  patients,  who  seemed  to  have 
one  foot  in  the  grave;  but  it  should 
be  continued  for  several  hours. 

When  the  fever  is  extremely  high, 
the  sick  should  take  every  hour  a 
cup  of  whey  with  five  grains  of  nitre 
in  it;  but  without  diminishing,  on 
this  account,  the  usual  quantity  of 
his  other  drinks,  which  may  be  taken 
immediately  after  it . 

As  long  as  the  patient  shall  grow 
worse,  or  only  continue  equally  bad, 
the  same  medicines  are  to  be  re- 
peated. But  if  on  the  third  day 
(though  it  rarely  happens  so  soon) 
or  fourth,  or  fifth,  the  disease  takes 
a more  favourable  turn ; if  the  exas- 
peration returns  with  less  violence; 
the  cough  be  less  severe ; the  matter 
coughed  up  be  less  bloody : if  respi- 
ration becomes  easier;  the  head  be 
less  affected ; the  tongue  not  quite  so 
dry;  if  the  high  colour  of  the  urine 
abates,  and  its  quantity  be  increased ; 
it  may  be  sufficient  then  to  keep  the 
patient  carefully  to  his  regimen,  and 
to  give  him  a clyster  every  evening. 
The  exasperation  that  occurs  the 
fourth  day  is  often  the  highest. 

This  disease  is  most  commonly 
terminated  and  carried  off  by  expec- 
toration, and  often  by  urine,  which 
on  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  or  the  ele- 
venth day,  and  sometimes  on  the  days 
between  them,  begins  to  let  fall  a 
plentiful  sediment  or  settling,  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  and  sometimes  real 
pus  or  ripe  matter.  These  discharges 
are  succeeded  by  perspirations,  which 
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are  as  serviceable  then,  as  they  were  in- 
jurious at  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

Some  hours  before  these  evacuations 
•^appear,  there  come  on,  and  not  sel- 
dom, some  very  alarming  symptoms, 
such  as  great  anguish,  palpitations, 
some  irregularity  in  the  pulse,  an  in- 
creased oppression,  convulsive  mo- 
tions, (this  being  what  is  called  the 
crisis — the  height,  or  turn  of  the  dis- 
temper) ; but  they  are  no  ways  dan- 
gerous, provided  they  do  not  occa- 
sion any  improper  treatment.  These 
symptoms  depend  on  the  morbid  and 
purulent  matter,  which  being  dis- 
lodged, circulates  with  the  humours, 
and  irritates  different  parts,  until  the 
discharge  of  it  has  fairly  begun ; after 
which  all  such  symptoms  disappear, 
and  sleep  generally  ensues.  However, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  great  prudence  ill  such 
circumstances.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
weakness  of  the  patient,  and  at  other 
times  convulsions,  or  some  other 
symptoms,  that  terrify  the  by-standers. 
If,  which  is  most  generally  the  case, 
the  absurd  practice  of  directing  par- 
ticular remedies  for  such  accidents 
takes  place,  such  as  spirituous  cor- 
dials, confections,  &c.  the  consequence 
is,  that  nature  being  disturbed  in  her 
operations,  the  crisis  or  turn  is  not 
effected ; the  matter  which  should  be 
discharged  by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by 
perspiration,  is  not  discharged  out  of 
the  body,  but  is  thrown  upon  some 
internal  or  external  part  of  it.  Should 
it  be  on  some  inward  part,  the  pa- 
tient either  dies  at  once,  or  another 
disease  succeeds,  more  troublesome 
and  incurable  than  the  first.  Should 
it  be  expelled  to  some  outward  part, 
the  danger  indeed  is  less;  and  as 
soon  as  ever  such  tumour  appears, 
ripening  poultices  should  be  applied  to 
bring  it  to  a head,  after  which  it 
should  immediately  be  opened. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  unhappy 
consequences,  great  care  must  be 
taken,  whenever  such  terrifying  symp- 
toms come  on  about  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  to  make  no  change  in  the 
diet,  nor  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient ; except  in  giving  him  a clys- 
ter,  and  applying  every  two  hours  a 
flannel,  squeezed  out  of  warm  wa- 


ter, which  may  cover  all  the  belly, 
and  in  a manner  go  round  the  body 
behind  the  reins.  The  quantity  of 
his  drink  may  also  be  increased  a 
little;  and  that  of  his  nourishment 
lessened,  as  long  as  the  high  and  vio- 
lent state  continue. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  emetics  or 
purges,  they  being  directly  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  this  disease ; anodynes 
or  opiates,  to  procure  sleep,  are  also 
highly  improper.  In  a few  cases, 
however,  they  may  possibly  be  use- 
ful , but  these  cases  are  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  sufficiently  distinguished, 
that  opiates  should  never  be  admitted 
in  this  disease,  without  the  presence 
and  advice  of  a physician.  Many 
patients  have  been  thrown  into  an 
incurable  hectic  state,  by  taking  them 
improperly.  When  the  disease  is 
not  received  in  a mortal  degree,  nor 
has  been  injudiciously  treated,  and 
proceeds  in  a benign  regular  man- 
ner, the  patient  may  be  called  very 
well  and  safe  by  the  fourteenth  day; 
when  he  may,  if  he  have  an  appetite, 
be  put  upon  the  diet  of  people  who 
are  recovering.  But  if  he  still  re- 
tain an  aversion  to  food,  if  his 
mouth  be  foul  and  furred,  and  he 
be  sensible  of  some  heaviness  in  his 
head,  he  should  take  the  following 

PURGATIVE  DRAUGHT. 

Take  of  infusion  of  senna,  two  ounces; 

Of  Epsom  salts,  two  drachms : 

Mix. 

Bleedings  from  the  nose  occur 
sometimes  naturally  in  this  disease, 
even  after  repeated  bleedings  by  art; 
these  are  very  favourable,  and  are 
commonly  attended  with  more  ease 
and  relief  than  artificial  bleedings. 
Such  voluntary  discharges  may  some- 
times be  expected,  when  the  patient 
is  sensibly  mended  in  many  respects 
after  the  use  of  the  lancet ; and  yet 
complains  of  a great  pain  in  his  head, 
accompanied  with  quick  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a redness  of  the  nose.  No- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  these 
voluntary  bleedings,  since  it  would 
be  very  dangerous ; for  when  nature 
has  fulfilled  her  intention  by  them, 
they  cease  of  themselves.  At  other 
times,  but  more  rarely,  the  disease  is 
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carried  off  by  a natural  purging, 
attended  with  moderate  pain,  and 
the  discharge  of  bilious  matter. 

If  the  expectoration,  or  hawking 
up  of  matter,  stop  very  suddenly, 
and  is  not  speedily  attended  with 
some  other  evacuation,  the  oppres- 
sion and  anguish  of  the  patient  im- 
mediately return,  and  the  danger  is 
great  and  pressing.  If  the  distemper, 
at  this  juncture,  be  not  of  many 
days  standing;  if  the  patient  be  a 
strong  person ; if  he  have  not  as  yet 
been  plentifully  bled;  if  there  be 
still  some  blood  mixed  with  the  hu- 
mour he  expectorates ; or  if  the  pulse 
be  strong  and  hard;  he  should  be 
bled  immediately  in  the  arm, 
constantly  receive  the  steam  of  hot 
water  and  vinegar  by  the  mouth,  and 
drink  plentifully  of  barley  water, 
with  lime  juice  and  honey,  some- 
thing hotter  than  ordinary.  But  if 
his  circumstances,  after  this  suppres- 
sion, be  different  from  these  just 
mentioned,  instead  of  bleeding  him, 
a blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
back  between  the  shoulders,  and  he 
should  drink  plentifully  of  elder-flower 
tea. 

The  causes  which  oftenest  produce 
this  suppression  of  his  expectoration 
are,  1 . A sharp  and  sudden  cold  air. 
2.  Too  hot  a one.  3.  Over  hot  me- 
dicines. 4.  Excessive  perspiration. 
5.  A purge  prematurely  and  injudi- 
cious timed.  And  6.  Some  immo- 
derate passion  of  the  mind. 

IMPOSTHUMES,  OR  ABSCESS  IN 
THE  LUNGS. 

When  the  patient  has'  not  been  suffi- 
ciently bled,  or  not  soon  enough;  and 
even  sometimes,  which  we  have  seen, 
when  he  has  been  greatly  weakened 
by  excessive  bleeding — so  that  the 
discharges  by  stool,  urine,  expecto- 
ration, and  perspiration,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  made;  when  these 
discharges  have  been  confused  by 
some  other  causes,  or  the  disease  has 
been  injudiciously  treated ; then  the 
vessels  that  have  been  inflamed  do 
not  unload  themselves  of  the  hu- 
mours which  stuff  up  and  oppress 
them,  but  there  happens  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  affected  lung,  the  same 


circumstance  we  see  daily  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  body.  If  an  in- 
flammatory tumour  or  swelling  d^> 
not  disperse  itself*  and  disappears  in- 
sensibly, it  forms  an  imposthume  or 
abscess.  Thus  exactly  also  in  the 
inflamed  lung,  if  the  inflammation 
be  not  dissipated,  it  forms  an  abscess, 
which  in  that  part,  is  called  a vomica : 
and  the  matter  of  that  abscess,  like 
the  external  ones,  remains  often  long 
inclosed  in  its  sac  or  bag,  without 
bursting  open  its  membrane  or  case, 
and  discharging  the  matter  it  con- 
tains. 

If  the  inflammation  were  not  very 
deeply  seated  in  the  inward  substance 
of  the  diseased  lung,  but  were  ex- 
tended to  its  surface,  that  is  very  near 
the  ribs,  the  sac  will  burst  on  the 
surface  of  the  lung ; and  the  matter 
contained  in  it  must  be  discharged 
into  the  cavity  or  hollowness  of  the 
breast,  between  the  lung,  the  ribs, 
and  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  which 
is  the  membrane  that  divides  the 
breast  and  the  belly.  But  when  the 
inflammation  is  considerably  deeper, 
the  imposthume  bursts  inside  of  the 
lung  itself.  If  the  orifice  or  opening 
be  so  small  that  but  little  can  get 
out  at  once,  or  if  the  quantity  of  all 
the  matter  be  inconsiderable,  and  the 
patient  be  at  the  same  time  pretty 
strong,  he  coughs  up  the  matter,  and 
is  very  sensibly  relieved.  But  if  this 
vomica  be  large,  or  if  its  orifice  be 
wide,  and  it  throws  out  a great  quan- 
tity of  matter  at  once,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient be  very  weak,  he  dies  the  mo- 
ment it  bursts,  and  that  sometimes 
when  it  is  least  expected.  We  have 
seen  one  patient  so  circumstanced  ex- 
pire, as  he  was  conveying  a spoon- 
ful of  soup  to  his  mouth.  There 
was  no  present  symptom  in  this  case, 
whence  a physician  might  suppose 
him  likelier  to  die  at  that  instant, 
than  for  some  hours  before.  The 
pus  or  matter  is  commonly  discharged 
through  the  mouth  after  death,  and 
the  body  very  soon  becomes  pu- 
trified. 

We  call  that  vomica  which  is  not 
burst,  an  occult  or  hidden ; and  that 
which  is,  an  evident  or  open  one. 
It  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
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treat  exactly  and  clearly  of  this  topic ; 
as  a great  number  of  people  die 
of  these  imposthumes,  even  without 
a suspicion  of  the  cause  of  their 
death. 

Whatever  distemper  is  included 
within  the  breast  of  a living  patient, 
is  neither  an  object  of  the  sight 
nor  touch;  whence  these  vomicas, 
these  inward  tumours,  are  so  often 
unknown,  and  indeed  unsuspected. 
The  evacuations  that  were  necessary 
for  the  cure,  or  sometimes  for  the 
prevention  of  them,  have  not  taken 
place  during  the  first  fourteen  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  term,  the  patient, 
far  from  being  cured,  is  not  very 
considerably  relieved ; but  on  the 
contrary,  the  fever  continues  to  be 
pretty  high,  with  a pulse  continually 
quick;  in  general  soft  and  weak, 
though  sometimes  pretty  hard,  and 
often  fluctuating,  or  as  it  were, 
waving.  His  breathing  is  still  diffi- 
cult and  oppressed,  with  small  cold 
shudderings  from  time  to  time ; an 
exasperation  of  the  fever;  flushed 
cheeks,  dry  lips,  and  thirst. 

The  increase  of  these  symp- 
toms declares,  that  pus  or  matter 
is  thoroughly  formed ; the  cough 
then  becomes  more  continual,  being 
exasperated  with  the  least  motion; 
or  as  soon  as  ever  the  patient  lias 
taken  any  nourishment.  He  can 
repose  only  on  the  side  affected.  It 
often  happens  indeed,  that  he  can- 
not lie  down  at  all;  but  is  obliged 
to  be  set  up  all  day ; sometimes 
even  without  daring  to  lean  a little 
upon  his  loins,  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  cough  and  oppression.  He  is 
unable  to  sleep,  has  a continual  fever, 
and  his  pulse  frequently  intermits. 

The  fever  is  not  only  heightened 
every  evening ; but  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  food,  the  gentlest  motion,  a 
little  more  than  usual  heat  in  the 
chamber,  soup  either  a little  too 
strong  or  a little  too  salt,  increase 
the  quickness  of  his  pulse  the  mo- 
ment they  occur  or  are  given.  He 
is  quite  restless,  has  some  short  at  - 
tacks of  the  most  terrible  anguish, 
accompanied  and  succeeded  by  sweat- 
ings on  his  breast,  and  from  his 
whole  countenance;  He  perspires 


sometimes  the  whole  night;  his  urine 
is  reddish,  now  frothy  and  at  other 
times  thick  and  oily.  Sudden  flush- 
ings, hot  as  fire,  rise  into  his 
whole  visage.  The  greater  number 
of  the  sick  are  commonly  sensible 
of  a most  disagreeable  taste  in  their 
mouths;  some  of  old  strong  cheese; 
others  of  rotten  eggs ; and  others 
again  of  stinking  meat,  and  fall  greatly 
away.  The  thirst  of  some  is  un- 
quenchable; their  mouths  and  lips 
are  parched ; their  voice  is  weak  and 
hoarse ; their  eyes  are  hollow,  with  a 
kind  of  wildness  in  their  looks. — 
They  have  a general  disgust  to  all 
food ; and  if  they  should  ask  for  some 
particular  nourishment  without  see- 
ing it,  they  reject  it  the  moment  it 
is  brought  them ; and  their  strength 
at  length  seems  wholly  exhausted. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  a little 
inflation  or  bloatedness,  as  it  were,  is 
sometimes  observed  on  the  breast, 
towards  the  side  affected  ; with  an 
almost  insensible  change  of  colour. 
If  the  vomica  be  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  affected  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  its  internal  part,  that 
is,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  breast, 
some  puffiness  or  light  swelling  may 
be  perceived  in  some  bodies,  by  gent- 
ly pressing  the  pit  of  their  stomach ; 
especially  when  the  patient  coughs. 
In  short,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  a German  physician,  if  one 
strike  the  open  hand  on  the  breast, 
covered  only  with  a shirt,  it  retains 
in  the  spot,  which  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  vomica,  a flat  heavy 
sound,  as  if  one  struck  a piece  of 
flesh ; while  in  striking  on  the  other 
side  it  gives  a clear  loud  sound,  as 
from  a drum.  It  is  still  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  this  ob- 
servation will  generally  hold  true; 
and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm 
there  is  no  abscess  in  a breast,  which 
does  not  return  this  heavy  sound. 

When  a vomica  is  formed,  as  long 
as  it  is  not  emptied,  all  the  symp- 
toms we  have  already  enumerated 
increase,  and  the  vomica  grows  m 
size;  the  whole  side  of  the  lung 
affected  sometimes  becomes  a bag  or 
sac  of  matter.  The  sound  side  is 
compressed ; and  the  patient  dies 
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after  dreadful  anguish,  with  the  lungs 
full  of  pus,  and  without  having  ever 
brought  up  any. 

To  avoid  such  fatal  consequences, 
it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  rupture 
and  discharge  of  this  inward  abscess, 
as  soon  as  we  are  certain  of  its  ex- 
istence; and  as  it  is  safer  it  should 
break  within  the  lobe  affected,  from 
whence  it  may  be  discharged  by 
hawking  up,  than  that  it  should 
burst  and  void  itself  into  the  cavity 
of  the  breast,  we  must  endeavour, 
that  this  rupture  may  be  effected 
within  the  internal  substance  of  the 
lungs. 

The  most  effectual  methods  to  pro- 
cure this  are, 

1.  To  make  the  patient  continu- 
ally receive  by  his  mouth,  the  vapour 

of  warm  water. 

2.  When  by  this  means  that  part 
of  the  abscess  is  softened,  where  we 
could  wish  the  rupture  of  it  to  hap- 
pen, the  patient  is  to  swallow  a large 
quantity  of  the  most  emollient  li- 
quid ; such  as  barley  water,  almond 
milk,  light  veal  broth,  or  milk  and 
water.  By  this  means  the  stomach 
is  kept  always  full ; so  that  the  resist- 
ance to  the  lungs  being  considerable 
on  that  side,  the  abscess  and  its  con- 
tents will  naturally  be  pressed  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  wind-pipe,  as 
it  will  meet  with  less  resistance  there. 
This  fulness  of  the  stomach  will  also 
incline  the  patient  to  cough,  which 
may  concur  to  produce  a good  ef- 
fect. 

3.  Hence  we  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  patient  cough,  by  making  him 
smell  some  vinegar,  or  even  snuff  up 
a little;  or  by  injecting  into  his 
throat,  by  the  means  of  a small  sy- 
ringe, a little  water  or  vinegar. 

4.  He  should  be  advised  to  bawl 
out  aloud,  to  read  loud,  or  to  laugh 
heartily ; all  which  means  contribute 
to  burst  open  the  abscess,  as  well  as 
the  following  one. 

5.  He  should  be  put  into  a cart 
or  some  other  carriage;  but  not  be- 
fore he  has  drunk  plentifully  of  such 
liquors  as  we  have  just  mentioned: 
after  which  the  shaking  and  jolting 
in  the  carriage  have  sometimes  im- 
mediately procured  that  rupture  or 


breaking  of  the  abscess  we  wished 
for. 

Some  years  since  a country  maid 
servant  was  left  in  a languish- 
ing condition  after  an  inflammation 
of  the  breast,  without  any  person’s 
suspecting  her  ailment.  This  woman 
being  put  into  a cart,  that  was  sent 
for  a load  of  hay,  one  of  the  wheels 
ran  violently  against  a tree : she 
swooned  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  a great  quantity  of  di- 
gested matter.  She  continued  to 
bring  up  more,  which  effectually 
cured  her. 

A Swiss  officer,  who  served  in  Pied- 
mont, had  been  in  a languid  state 
of  health  for  some  months,  and  re- 
turned home  to  set  himself  down  as 
easily  as  he  could,  without  conceiv- 
ing any  considerable  hopes  of  re- 
covery. Upon  entering  into  his 
own  country,  by  way  of  Mount  Ber- 
nard, and  being  obliged  to  go  some 
paces  on  foot,  he  fell  down,  and  re- 
mained in  a swoon  above  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  he 
threw  up  a large  quantity  of  matter, 
and  found  himself  that  very  moment 
greatly  relieved.  The  preservation  of 
his  life  was  principally  owing  to  this 
lucky  fall. 

Many  persons  afflicted  with  a vo- 
mica, faint  away  the  very  instant 
it  breaks.  Some  sharp  vinegar 
should  be  directly  held  to  their  nose. 
This  small  assistance  is  generally  suf- 
ficient, where  the  bursting  of  it  is 
not  attended  with  such  appearances 
as  show  it  to  be  mortal,  in  which 
case  every  application  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

If  the  sick  person  be  not  ex- 
tremely weak  before  the  bursting  of 
the  abscess  ; if  the  matter  be  white, 
and  well  conditioned;  if  the  fever 
abate  after  it;  if  the  anguish,  op- 
pression, and  perspirations  terminate; 
if  the  cough  be  less  violent;  if  the 
patient  be  sensibly  easier  in  his  si- 
tuation or  posture ; if  he  recover  his 
sleep  and  appetite ; if  his  usual 
strength  return;  if  the  quantity  he 
expectorates  becomes  daily  and  gra- 
dually less;  and  if  his  urine  be  ap- 
parently better ; we  may  have  room 
to  hope,  that  by  the  assistance  of 
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the  remedies  we  shall  immediately 
direct,  he  may  be  radically  and  com- 
pletely cured. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  when  his 
strength  is  exhausted  before  the 
bursting  of  the  abscess;  when  the 
matter  is  too  thin  and  transparent, 
brown,  green,  yellow,  bloody,  and  of 
an  offensive  smell ; if  the  pulse  con- 
tinue quick  and  weak;  if  the  pa- 
tient’s appetite,  strength,  and  sleep 
do  not  improve;  there  remains  no 
hope  of  a cure,  and  the  best  medi- 
cines are  ineffectual ; nevertheless  we 
ought  to  make  some  trial  of  them. 

They  consist  of  the  following  me- 
dicines and  regulations. 

1.  Give  every  four  hours  a little 
barley  or  rice  cream. 

2.  If  the  matter  brought  up  be 
thick  and  viscid,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  loosened  and  discharged, 
give,  every  two  hours,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  the  following : 

EXPECTORATING  MIXTURE. 

Take  of  syrup  of  squills,  an  ounce; 

Of  barley-water,  four  ounces ; 

Mix; 

and  between  these  two,  let  the  pa- 
tient take  a little  whey. 

3.  When  the  consistence  of  the 
matter  is  such,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  these  medicines  to  promote 
the  discharge  of  it,  they  must  be 
omitted  ; though  the  same  sort  and 
quantity  of  food  are  to  be  continued, 
but  with  the  addition  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk;  or,  which  would 
be  still  more  beneficial,  instead  of 
this  mixture,  we  should  give  the  same 
quantity  of  new  milk,  taken  from  a 
good  cow,  which,  in  such  a case,  may 
compose  the  whole  nourishment  of 
the  patient. 

4.  He  should  take,  four  times  a 
day,  beginning  early  in  the  morning, 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  hours,  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  decoction  of 
bark.  His  common  drink  should  be 
barley-water,  or  fresh  water  with  a 
fourth  part  milk. 

5.  He  should  air  and  exercise  every 
day  on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage, 
according  as  his  strength  and  his 
circumstances  will  allow  him.  But 
of  all  sorts  of  exercise,  that  on  a 


horse  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
best,  and  the  easiest  to  be  procured 
by  every  body,  provided  the  dis- 
ease be  not  too  far  advanced;  since 
in  such  a situation,  any  exercise,  that 
was  only  a little  violent,  might  prove 
pernicious. 

The  multitude  seldom  consider  any 
thing  as  a remedy,  except  they  swal- 
low it.  They  have  but  little  confi- 
dence in  regimen,  or  any  assistance 
in  the  way  of  diet,  and  consider 
riding  on  horseback  as  wholly  use- 
less to  them.  This  is  a dangerous 
mistake,  of  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  undeceive  them ; since  this  assist- 
ance, which  appears  so  insignificant 
to  them,  is  probably  the  most  effec- 
tual of  any ; it  is  that,  in  fact,  with- 
out which  they  can  scarcely  expect 
a cure  in  the  highest  degree  of  this 
disease ; it  is  that,  which  perhaps  alone 
may  recover  them,  provided  they  take 
no  improper  food.  In  brief,  it  is  con- 
sidered, and  with  reason,  as  the  real 
specific  for  this  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  air  is  of  more 
importance  in  this  disorder  than  in 
any  others,  for  which  reason  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  admit  the 
best  into  the  patient’s  chamber.  For 
this  purpose  it  should  be  often  ven- 
tilated, or  have  an  admission  of  fresh 
air ; be  sweetened  from  time  to  time, 
though  very  lightly,  by  sprinkling 
about  a little  good  vinegar ; and  in 
the  season  it  should  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  agreeable  herbs,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  Should  the  sick  be  un- 
fortunately situated,  and  confined  in 
an  unwholesome  air,  there  can  be 
but  little  prospect  of  curing  him  with- 
out altering  it. 

Out  of  many  persons  affected  with 
these  diseases,  some  have  been  cured 
by  taking  nothing  whatsoever  but 
butter-milk;  others  by  melons  and 
cucumbers  only ; and  others  again  by 
summer  fruits  of  every  sort.  Never- 
theless, as  such  cases  are  singular,  and 
have  been  but  few,  we  advise  the 
patient  to  observe  the  method  we 
have  directed  here,  as  the  surest. 

It  is  sufficient  if  he  have  a stool 
once  in  two  days. 

When  the  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  breast  diminishes,  and  the  patient 
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is  perceptibly  mended  in  every  respect, 
it  is  a proof  that  the  wound  in  the 
abscess  is  deterged  or  clean,  and  that 
it  is  disposed  to  heal  up  gradually. 
If  the  suppuration  or  discharge  con- 
tinue in  great  quantity;  if  it  seem 
but  of  an  indifferent  consistence;  if 
the  fever  return  every  evening ; it  may 
be  apprehended  that  the  wound,  in- 
stead of  healing,  may  degenerate  into 
an  ulcer,  which  must  prove  a most 
embarrassing  consequence.  Under 
such  a circumstance,  the  patient  would 
fall  into  a confirmed  hectic,  and  die 
after  some  months  sickness. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
better  remedy  in  such  a dangerous 
case,  than  a perseverance  in  these  al- 
ready directed,  and  especially  in  mo- 
derate exercise  on  horseback.  But 
the  safest  way  is  to  consult  a physi- 
cian, who  may  examine  and  consider 
if  there  be  not  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance combined  with  the  disease, 
that  proves  an  obstacle  to  the  cure 
of  it. 

It  happens  sometimes,  that  the  vo- 
mica is  entirely  cleansed,  the  expec- 
toration is  entirely  finished  or  drained 
off,  the  patient  seems  well,  and  thinks 
himself  completely  cured;  but  soon 
after,  the  uneasiness,  oppression, 
cough,  and  fever,  are  renewed,  because 
the  membrane  or  bag  of  the  vomica 
fills  again : again  it  empties  itself ; 
the  patient  expectorates  for  some  days, 
and  seems  to  recover.  After  some 
time,  however,  the  same  thing  is  re- 
peated; and  this  vicissitude,  or  suc- 
cession of  moderate  and  of  bad  health, 
often  continues  for  some  months,  and 
even  some  years.  This  happens  when 
the  vomica  is  emptied,  and  is  gra- 
dually deterged,  so  that  its  membranes 
or  sides  approach  or  touch  each  other; 
but  without  cicatrizing,  or  healing 
firmly;  and  then  there  drops  or  leaks 
in,  very  gradually,  fresh  matter.  For 
a few  days  this  seems  no  ways  to 
incommode  the  patient;  but  as  soon 
as  a certain  quantity  is  accumulated, 
he  is  visited  again  with  some  of  the 
former  symptoms,  till  another  eva- 
cuation ensues.  People  thus  circum- 
stanced in  this  disease,  sometimes 
appear  to  enjoy  a tolerable  share  of 
health.  It  may  be  considered  as  a 


kind  of  internal  issue,  which  empties 
and  cleanses  itself  from  time  to  time ; 
somewhat  frequently  in  some  consti- 
tutions, more  slowly  in  others;  and 
under  which  some  may  attain  a good 
middling  age.  When  it  arrives,  how- 
ever, at  a very  considerable  duration, 
it  proves  incurable.  In  its  earliest 
state,  it  gives  way  sometimes  to  a 
milk  diet,  to  riding  on  horseback, 
and  to  grapes,  and  such  like  fruit. 

Some  may  be  surprised,  that  in 
treating  of  an  abscess  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  hectic,  (which  is  a con- 
sequence of  it,)  we  say  nothing  of 
those  remedies,  commonly  termed  bal- 
samics,  and  so  frequently  employed 
in  them;  for  instance,  turpentines, 
balsam  of  Peru,  of  Mecca,  frank- 
incense, mastic,  myrrh,  storax,  and 
balsam  of  sulphur.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, say  briefly  here,  (because  it  is 
equally  our  design  to  destroy  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  in  favour  of 
improper  medicines,  and  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  good  ones,)  that  we 
never  in  such  cases  make  use  of  these 
medicines;  because  we  are  convinced 
that  their  operation  is  generally  hurt- 
ful in  such  cases;  that  they  protract 
the  cure,  and  often  change  a slight 
disorder  into  an  incurable  disease. 
They  are  incapable  of  perfect  diges- 
tion, they  obstruct  the  finest  vessels 
of  the  lungs,  whose  obstructions  we 
should  endeavour  to  remove;  and 
evidently  occasion,  except  their  dose 
be  extremely  small,  heat  and  op- 
pression. We  have  very  often  seen 
to  a demonstration,  that  pills  com- 
pounded of  myrrh,  turpentine,  and 
balsam  of  Peru,  have,  an  hour  after 
they  were  swallowed,  occasioned  a 
tumult  and  agitation  in  the  pulse, 
high  flushings,  thirst,  and  oppression. 
In  short,  it  is  demonstrable  to  every 
unprejudiced  person,  that  these  reme- 
dies, as  they  have  been  called,  are 
truly  hurtful  in  this  case;  and  we 
heartily  wish  people  may  be  disabused 
with  respect  to  them;  and  that  they 
may  lose  that  reputation  they  have 
so  unhappily  obtained. 

Many  persons,  very  capable  in 
othey  respects, daily  make  use  of  them 
in  these  diseases;  such,  however,  can- 
not fail  of  disusing  them  as  soon  as 
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they  shall  have  observed  their  effects, 
abstracted  from  the  virtues  of  the 
other  medicines  to  which  they  add 
them,  and  which  mitigate  the  danger 
of  them.  A foreign  surgeon,  living 
at  Orbe,  attempted  the  cure  of  a hectic 
with  melted  bacon,  (much  the  same 
with  hog’s  lard,)  which  aggravated 
the  disease.  This  advice  seemed  ab- 
surd, and  it  certainly  was  so ; never- 
theless, the  balsam ics  ordered  in  such 
cases  are  probably  not  more  digestible 
than  fat  bacon. 

If  the  vomica,  instead  of  breaking 
within  the  substance  of  the  lungs  af- 
fected, should  break  without  it,  the 
pus  must  be  received  into  the  cavity 
of  the  breast.  We  know  when  that 
has  happened,  by  the  sensation  or 
feeling  of  the  patient,  who  perceives 
an  uncommon  kind  of  movemeiTt, 
generally  accompanied  with  a fainting. 
The  oppression  and  anguish  cease  at 
once;  the  fever  abates;  the  cough, 
however,  commonly  continues,  though 
with  less  violence,  and  without  any 
expectoration.  But  this  seeming 
amendment  is  of  short  duration,  since 
from  the  daily  augmentation  of  the 
matter,  and  its  growing  more  acrid 
or  sharp,  the  lungs  become  oppressed, 
irritated,  and  eroded.  The  difficulty 
of  breathing,  heat,  thirst,  wakefulness, 
distaste,  and  deafness  return,  with 
many  other  symptoms  unnecessary 
to  be  enumerated,  and  especially  with 
frequent  sinkings  and  weakness.  The 
patient  should  be  confined  to  his 
regimen,  to  retard  the  increase  of  the 
disease  as  much  as  possible ; notwith- 
standing, no  other  effectual  remedy 
remains,  but  that  of  opening  the 
breast  between  two  of  the  ribs,  to 
discharge  the  matter,  and  to  stop  the 
disorder  it  occasions.  This  is  called 
the  operation  for  the  empyema.  We 
shall  not  describe  it,  as  it  should  not 
be  undertaken  but  by  experienced 
surgeons.  We  would  only  observe, 
that  it  is  not  painful  nor  terrifying; 
and  that  if  it  be  delayed  too  long,  it 
proves  useless,  and  the  patient  dies 
miserably. 

We  may  daily  see  external  inflam- 
mations turn  gangrenous,  or  mortify. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  lungs 
when  the  fever  is  excessive,  and  the 


inflammation,  either  in  its  own  nature 
extremely  violent,  or  raised  to  such 
a height  by  hot  medicines.  Intole- 
rable anguish,  extreme  weakness,  fre- 
quent faintings,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, a livid  and  foetid  thin  hu- 
mour brought  up  instead  of  concocted 
spitting,  and  sometimes  blackish  stripes 
on  the  breast,  sufficiently  distinguish 
this  miserable  state. 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may 
also  become  hard,  when  it  forms  what 
we  call  a scirrhus,  which  is  a very 
hard  tumour,  indolent  or  unpainful. 
This  is  known  to  occur  when  the 
disease  has  not  terminated  in  any  of 
those  manners  we  have  represented; 
and  where,  though  the  fever  and  the 
other  symptoms  disappear,  the  res- 
piration remains  always  a little  op- 
pressed; the  patient  still  retains  a 
troublesome  sensation  in  one  side  of 
his  breast ; and  has  from  time  to  time 
a dry  cough,  which  increases  after 
exercise,  and  after  eating.  This  ma- 
lady is  but  seldom  cured,  though 
some  persons  attacked  with  it  last 
many  years.  They  should  avoid  over- 
heating, colds,  and  every  thing  that 
may  produce  them. 

Observe  in  all  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  that  the  sheet-anchor,  after  all, 
is  bleeding  and  blistering  the  sides 
and  lungs. 


THE  LAW 

RESPECTING  REGULAR  AND  IRRE- 
GULAR MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS, 
QUACK  DOCTORS,  AND  VENDORS 
OF  MEDICINE. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  DR.  VILLERS. 

No  person  can  practise,  vend,  or 
administer  medicine,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  law,  without  a li- 
cence from  the  Apothecaries’  com- 
pany. In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vin. 
when  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
engrossed  by  illiterate  monks  and 
empirics,  the  celebrated  Linacre,  in 
order  to  redress  this  grievance,  pro- 
cured letters  patent  from  the  king, 
which  were  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
to  establish  a corporate  society  of 
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physicians  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  authority,  the 
college,  as  a corporation,  now  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  admitting  all  qualified 
persons  whatever  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  as  well  as  that  of  supervising 
all  medical  prescriptions:  and  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  exercise  the  science 
of  physic  in  any  of  the  dioceses  in 
England,  out  of  London,  till  such 
time  he  be  examined  touching  his 
qualifications  thereon,  by  the  presi- 
dent and  three  of  the  elects,  and  have 
letters  testimonial  from  them  of  his 
possessing  such  qualification  to  prac- 
tise and  exercise  the  science  of  physic, 
unless  he  be  a graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  possess  a diploma 
from  any  of  the  Scotch  universities, 
(being  in  his  majesty’s  dominions) 
who,  as  such,  by  his  very  degree,  has 
a lawful  right  to  practise  all  over 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
every  other  part  of  his  majesty’s  do- 
minions, except  within  seven  miles 
of  London,  without  being  obliged 
to  take  any  licence  from  the  bishop, 
or  subjecting  himself  to  any  incon- 
venience from  the  London  “ College 
of  Physicians.”  And  by  the  14th 
a id  15  th  Henry  VIII.  chap.  5.  sec.  3. 
further  provisions  were  made  on  this 
subject:  but  by  the  34th  and  35th 
Henry  VIII.  chap.  8.  the  legislature 
allowed  persons,  being  the  king’s  sub- 
jects, to  practise  in  external  appli- 
cations, but  not  to  administer  internal 
medicines,  except  in  three  cases,  viz. 
stone,  strangury,  and  ague : then  came 
the  act  of  the  55th  George  III.  en- 
titled “ an  act  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  apothecaries,”  and  self-dubbed 
physicians  throughout  England  and 
Wales;  by  which  act,  all  persons  are 
prohibited  from  practising  medicine, 
without  being  duly  examined  therein, 
except  such  practitioners  absolutely 
in  practice  prior  to  August,  1815. 

G.  H.  V. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  HYDROPHOBIA 
IN  DOGS  AND  MEN. 


Men  may  contract  the  particular  and 
raging  symptom,  which  is  very  gene- 


rally peculiar  to,  and  has  thence  been 
supposed  characteristical  of,  this  dis- 
ease, from  this  most  common  cause, 
and  that  even  without  any  bite ; but 
this  happens  very  rarely  indeed.  It 
is  properly  a distemper  belonging 
to  the  canine  genus,  consisting  of 
the  three  species  of  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  to  whom  only  it  seems 
inherent  and  natural;  scarcely  ever 
arising  in  other  animals,  without  its 
being  inflicted  by  them.  Whenever 
there  occurs  one  of  them  who  breeds 
it,  he  bites  others,  and  thus  the  poi- 
son, the  cause  of  this  terrible  disease, 
is  diffused.  Other  animals  besides 
the  canine  species,  and  men  them- 
selves being  exposed  to  this  accident, 
do  sometimes  contract  the  disease  in 
all  its  rage  and  horror ; though  it  is 
noMo  be  supposed,  that  this  is  always 
an  unfailing  consequence. 

If  a dog  who  used  to  be  lively 
and  active,  become  all  at  once 
mopish  and  morose;  if  he  have  an 
aversion  to  eat ; a particular  and  un- 
usual look  about  his  eyes ; a restless- 
less,  which  appears  from  his  conti- 
nually running  to  and  fro  ; we  may 
be  apprehensive  he  is  likely  to  prove 
mad;  at  which  very  instant  he  ought 
to  be  tied  up  securely,  that  it  may 
be  in  our  power  to  destroy  him  as 
soon  as  the  distemper  is  evident. — 
Perhaps  it  might  be  even  still  safer 
to  kill  him  at  once. 

Whenever  the  malady  is  certain, 
the  symptoms  heighten  pretty  soon. 
His  aversion  to  food,  but  especially 
to  drink,  grows  stronger.  He  no 
longer  seems  to  know  his  master; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  changes ; he 
suffers  no  person  to  handle  or  ap- 
proach him;  and  bites  those  who 
attempt  it.  He  quits  his  ordinary 
habitation,  marching  on  with  his 
head  and  tail  hanging  downwards; 
his  tongue  hanging  half  out,  and  co- 
vered with  foam  or  slaver,  which  in- 
deed not  seldom  happens  indifferently 
to  all  dogs.  Other  dogs  scent  him, 
not  seldom  at  a considerable  distance, 
and  fly  him  with  an  air  of  horror, 
which  is  a certain  indication  of  his 
disease.  Sometimes  he  contents  him- 
self with  biting  only  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  near  him ; while  at  other 
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times,  becoming  more  enraged,  lie 
springs  to  the  right  and  left  on  all 
men  and  animals  about  him.  He 
hurries  away,  with  manifest  dread, 
from  whatever  waters  occur  to  him. 
At  length  he  falls  down,  spent  and 
exhausted ; sometimes  he  rises  up 
again,  and  drags  himself  on  for  a 
little  time,  commonly  dying  on  the 
the  third,  or  at  the  latest  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
even  sooner. 

When  a person  is  bit  by  such  a 
dog,  the  wound  commonly  heals  up 
as  readily  as  if  it  were  not  in  the  least 
poisonous ; but  after  the  expiration  of 
a longer  or  shorter  term,  from  three 
weeks  to  three  months,  but  most  com- 
monly in  about  six  weeks,  the  person 
bitten  begins  to  perceive,  in  the  spot 
that  was  lacerated,  a certain  dull  ob- 
tuse pain.  The  scar  of  it  swells,  in- 
flames, bursts  open,  and  exudes  a 
sharp,  foetid,  and  sanious  or  some- 
what bloody  humour.  At  the  same 
time  the  patient  becomes  sad  and 
melancholy;  he  feels  a kind  of  indif- 
ference, insensibility,  and  general 
numbness  ; an  almost  incessant  cold- 
ness; a difficulty  of  breathing;  a 
continual  anguish;  and  pains  in  his 
bowels.  His  pulse  is  weak  and  irre- 
gular; his  sleep  restless,  turbid,  and 
confused  with  ravings,  with  startings 
up  in  surprise,  and  with  terrible 
frights.  His  discharges  by  stool  are 
often  much  altered  and  irregular ; and 
thin  cold  sweats  appear  at  very  short 
intervals.  Sometimes  there  is  also 
a slight  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
throat. — Such  is  the  first  degree  of 
this  disease,  and  it  was  called  by  some 
physicians  the  dumb  rage,  or  madness. 

Its  second  degree,  the  confirmed 
or  downright  madness,  is  attended 
with  the  following  symptoms : the 
patient  is  afflicted  with  a very  vio- 
lent thirst,  and  a pain  in  drinking ; 
and  very  soon  after  this  he  avoids 
all  drink,  but  particularly  water ; and 
within  some  few  hours  after,  he  even 
abhors  it.  This  horror  becomes  so 
violent,  that  the  bringing  water  near 
his  lips,  or  into  his  sight,  the  very 
name  of  it,  or  of  any  other  drink — 
the  sight  of  objects,  which,  from 


their  transparency,  have  any  resem- 
blance of  water,  such  as  a looking- 
glass,  &c.  afflicts  him  with  extreme 
anguish,  and  sometimes  even  with 
convulsions.  They  continue,  how- 
ever, still  to  swallow  (though  not 
without  great  difficulty)  a little  meat 
or  bread,  and  sometimes  a little  soup. 
Some  even  get  down  the  liquid  me- 
dicines that  are  prescribed  them,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  appearance  of  water 
in  them,  or  that  water  be  not  men- 
tioned to  them  at  the  same  time. — 
Their  urine  becomes  thick  and  high- 
coloured,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
suppression  or  stoppage  of  it.  The 
voice  either  grows  hoarse,  or  is  almost 
entirely  abolished : but  the  reports  of 
persons  barking  like  dogs,  are  ri- 
diculous and  superstitious  fictions, 
void  of  any  foundation;  as  well  as 
many  other  fables  that  have  been 
blended  with  the  history  of  this  dis- 
temper. The  barking  of  dogs,  how- 
ever, is  very  disagreeable  to  them. 
They  are  troubled  with  short  deli- 
riums or  ravings,  which  are  some- 
times mixed  with  fury.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  they  spit  all  around  them ; 
that  they  attempt  also  to  bite,  and 
sometimes  unhappily  effect  it.  Their 
looks  are  fixed  as  it  were,  and  some- 
what furious,  and  their  visage  fre- 
quently red.  It  is  very  common  for 
these  miserable  patients  to  be  sensible 
of  the  approach  of  their  raging  fit, 
and  to  conjure  the  bystanders  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  Many  of  them 
never  have  an  inclination  to  bite. 
The  increasing  anguish  and  pain  they 
feel  become  inexpressible ; they  ear- 
nestly wish  for  death ; and  some  of 
them  have  even  destroyed  themselves, 
when  they  had  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it. 

It  is  with  the  spittle,  and  the  spittle 
only,  that  this  dreadful  poison  unites 
itself.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, 

1.  That  if  the  wounds  have  been 
made  through  any  of  the  patient’s 
clothes,  they  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  inflicted  immediately  on  the 
naked  skin. 

2.  That  animals  who  abound  in 
wool,  or  have  very  thick  hair,  are 
often  preserved  from  the  mortal  im- 
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pression  of  the  poison;  because  in 
these  various  circumstances,  the  clothes, 
the  hair,  or  the  wool  have  wiped  or 
even  dried  up  the  slaver  of  their  teeth. 

3.  The  bites  inflicted  by  an  in- 
fected animal,  very  soon  after  he  has 
bitten  many  others,  are  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  former  bites,  because 
their  slaver  is  lessened  or  exhausted. 

4.  If  the  bites  happen  in  the  face 
or  in  the  neck,  the  danger  Is  greater, 
and  the  operation  of  the  venom  is 
qqicker;  by  reason  the  spittle  of  the 
person  so  bit  is  sooner  infected. 

5.  The  higher  the  degree  of  the 
disease  is  advanced,  the  bites  become 
proportionably  more  dangerous. 

From  what  we  have  just  mentioned 
here,  it  may  be  discerned,  why,  of 
many  who  have  been  bitten  by  the 
same  sufferer,  some  have  been  infected 
with  thisdreadful  distemper,  and  others 
not. 

Many  remedies  have  been  mention- 
ed for  this  dreadful  malady ; but,  we 
fear,  none  to  be  depended  on,  except 
cutting  out  the  part  bitten. 

A false  and  dangerous  prejudice 
has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  bites 
from  dogs,  which  is,  that  if  a dog  who 
had  bit  any  person,  without  being 
mad  at  the  time  of  his  biting,  should 
become  mad  afterwards,  the  person  so 
formerly  bitten,  would  prove  mad  too 
at  the  same  time.  Such  a notion  is 
full  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  affirm 
that  if  two  persons  had  slept  in  the 
same  bed,  and  that  one  of  them  should 
take  the  itch,  the  small-pox,  or  any 
other  contagious  disease,  ten  or  twelve 
years  afterwards,  that  the  other  should 
also  be  infected  with  that  he  took, 
and  at  the  same  time  too. 

Of  two  circumstances,  whenever  a 
person  is  bit,  one  must  certainly  be ; 
either  the  dog  which  gives  the  bite 
is  about  to  be  mad  himself,  in  which 
case  this  would  be  evident  in  a few 
days,  and  then  it  must  be  said  the 
person  was  bitten  by  a mad  dog ; or 
else,  that  the  dog  was  absolutely  sound, 
having  neither  conceived,  or  bred  in 
himself,  nor  received  from]  without, 
the  principle  of  madness:  in  which 
last  case  we  ask  any  man  in  his  senses, 
if  he  could  communicate  it.  No 
person— no  thing  imparts  what  it  has 


not.  This  false  and  crude  notion 
excites  those  who  are  possessed  with 
it  to  a dangerous  action : they  exercise 
that  liberty  the  laws  unhappily  allow 
them  of  killing  the  dog;  by  which 
means  they  are  left  uncertain  of  his 
state,  and  of  their  own  chance.  This 
is  a dreadful  uncertainty,  and  may  be 
attended  with  embarrassing  and  trou- 
blesome consequences,  independent  of 
the  poison  itself.  The  most  reason- 
able conduct  would  be  to  secure  and 
observe  the  dog  very  closely,  in  order 
to  know  certainly  whether  he  is  or 
is  not  mad. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  represent  the 
horror,  barbarity,  and  guilt  of  that 
cruel  practice,  which  prevailed  not 
long  since,  of  suffocating  persons  in 
the  height  of  this  disease  with  the 
bed-clothes,  or  between  mattresses. 
It  is  now  prohibited  inmost  countries; 
and  doubtless  will  be  punished,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  even  in  those  where 
as  yet  it  is  not. 

Another  cruelty,  of  which  we  hope 
to  see  no  repeated  instance,  is  that  of 
abandoning  those  miserable  patients 
to  themselves,  without  the  least  re- 
source or  assistance:  a most  detest- 
able custom  even  in  those  times  when 
there  was  not  the  least  hope  of  saving 
them;  and  still  more  criminal  in  our 
days,  when  they  may  be  recovered 
effectually.  We  do  again  affirm,  that 
it  is  not  very  often  these  afflicted  pa- 
tients are  disposed  to  bite;  and  that 
even  when  they  are,  they  are  afraid 
of  doing  it;  and  request  the  bystanders 
to  keep  out  of  their  reach : so  that 
no  danger  is  incurred:  where  there 
is  any,  it  may  easily  be  avoided  by  a 
few  precautions. 


COMFORT  FOR  THE  TRA- 
VELLER. 


“ Your  other  task,  ye  menial  train,  forbear— 
“ Now  wash  the  stranger,  and  the  bed  pre- 
pare.” Odys.  b.  xix. 


Travellers  have  often  informed  us 
of  the  refreshment  to  be  derived  from 
warm  bathing.  After  being  wearied 
with  exertion,  exposed  to  the  sultry 
heats,  the  pores  being  stopped  by  the 
matter  of  perspiration  and  dust,  and 
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the  body  oppressed  with  fatigue— the 
warm  bath  gives  to  the  traveller  fresh 
vigour  and  spirits,  relaxes  the  tired 
and  stiffened  muscles,  and  imparts 
tone  to  the  nerves. 

Indeed,  nothing  is  so  capable  of 
removing  that  aching  of  the  limbs, 
induced  by  excessive  travelling,  as 
fomenting  with  warm  water,  or  the 
bath. 

Thus,  amongst  the  Orientals  espe- 
cially, their  guests,  in  addition  to 
other  acts  of  hospitality,  have  a vase 
of  water  brought  for  bathing  ; and 
in  ancient  times,  this  service  to  stran- 
gers was  not  disdained  even  by  the 
daughters  of  princes : hence  this  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  Homer — 

“ The  last  fair  branch  of  the  Nes- 
torean  line, 

“ Sweet  Polycaste,  took  the  pleasing 
toil, 

“ To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the 
fragrant  oil.” 

ODYS.  B.  III. 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
was  wont  to  practise  warm  bathing 
in  his  journeys  in  Egypt,  and  has 
lauded  the  efficacy  and  salubrity  of 
the  custom  * 

Dr.  Willich  says,  “the  Russians, 
notwithstanding  their  ignorance  and 
rusticity  of  manners,  excel  the  more 
refined  French  and  Germans,  both  in 
a delicate  sensibility  of  cleanliness, 
and  in  the  practical  use  of  the  bath. 
I lately  read  of  a foreign  gentleman, 
who,  during  his  travels  in  Russia,  had 
hired  one  of  the  natives  as  his  groom 
or  postillion.  After  having  travelled 
for  several  days  in  very  sultry  wea- 
ther, the  semi-barbarian  upon  his 
knees  requested  his  employer  to 
grant  him  leave  of  absence  for  two 
or  three  hours,  to  refresh  himself 
with  the  luxury  of  a bath,  which  to 
him  was  indispensable,  and  the  want 
which  he  had  long  felt.  The  pea- 
sants in  that  country  possess  a refine- 
ment of  sense  with  respect  to  the 
body,  with  which  the  most  elegant 
ladies  in  other  countries  seem  totally 
unacquainted.” 


♦ Bruce’s  Travels  to  discover  the 
Source  of  the  Nile. 


Perhaps  the  alternate  use  of  warm 
and  cold  bathing  may  be  desirable 
for  those  who  encounter  the  hard- 
ships of  travelling — the  former  to  re- 
fresh them  after  fatigue  and  weariness, 
and  cold  bathing  to  protect  them 
from  infectious  diseases,  and  to  give 
vigour  for  enterprize.  Of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  latter  custom  we  will 
here  give  the  opinion  of  that  respect- 
able traveller  Dr.  Clarke,  who  thus 
advises  the  habit: — 

“We  approached  in  an  oblique 
direction  the  Lazovai,  now  augmented 
to  a considerable  river.  Finding  the 
water  clear  and  the  current  rapid,  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  bathing,  and 
I recommend  the  practice  to  all  tra- 
vellers, as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  health.” 

The  celebrated  traveller  Acerbi  also 
extols  the  practice  on  similar  consi- 
derations. 

We  think  that  if  the  inns  through- 
out the  country  were  to  be  each  pro- 
vided with  a warm  bath,  it  would 
pay  the  proprietors  well,  and  certainly 
afford  the  traveller  a luxury  and  safe- 
guard, which  he  may  now  seek  for 
in  vain. 


THE  TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 


NO.  IV. 


PREPARATION  TO  REMOVE  SUPER- 
FLUOUS  HAIR. 

Take  polypody  of  the  oak,  cut  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  put  a quantity 
into  a glass  cucurbite.  Pour  on  this 
as  much  Lisbon  or  French  white 
wine  as  will  rise  an  inch  above  the 
ingredients,  and  digest  in  a hot- 
water  or  vapour  bath  for  twenty-four 
hours ; then  distil  off  the  liquor,  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  the  whole 
have  come  over. 

Apply  this  to  the  part  where  the 
redundant  hair  grows,  by  means  of  a 
linen  cloth,  which  should  be  kept  on 
during  the  night. 

The  distilled  water  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  celandine  is  said  to  have 
a similar  effect;  and  likewise  oil  of 
walnuts. 
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GRECIAN  WATER,  TO  DARKEN 
THE  HAIR. 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and  add 
two  drachms  of  gum  water. 

This  is  apt  to  turn  the  hair  purple 
when  long  used.  Its  price  in  the 
shops  is  3s.  6d.  although  the  ex- 
pence altogether  is  not  3d.  per  bottle. 
— The  juice  of  walnut-shells  is  better. 

WATER  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
HAIR. 

Take  the  tops  of  hemp  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  appear  above  ground,  and 
infuse  them  twenty-four  hours  in 
water.  Dip  the  hair-brush  or  teeth 
of  the  comb  in  this  fluid,  and  it 
will  improve  the  hair. 


BALSAM  FOR  CHAPPED  LIPS 
OR  HANDS. 

Take  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of 
clarified  honey ; 

Add  a few  drops  of  lavender- 
water  ; 

Mix,  and  anoint  the  parts  frequently. 

For  the  hands,  it  should  be  used  at 
night,  and  gloves  should  be  worn  in 
bed  ; next  morning,  wash  them  with 
milk. 


DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE 
LIVER  AND  BILIARY  ORGANS. 


The  magnitude  of  the  liver  evinces 
its  importance  in  the  animal  economy. 
Its  office  is  chiefly  to  secrete  bile  for 
the  purpose  of  digestion ; but  various 
are  the  disorders  which  have  their 
origin  from  a deficient,  irregular,  or 
excessive  action  of  the  liver,  and  from 
the  excess  or  vitiated  quality  of  the 
bile  extracted  from  the  blood.  From 
these  sources  arise  jaundice;  bilious 
cholics;  inflammations,  enlargements, 
and  torpor  of  the  liver;  hypochon- 
driasis ; and  other  painful  maladies. 

The  general  symptoms  observable 
in  a morbid  state  of  this  organ,  and 
that  shew  a depraved  state  of  the 
biliary  juices,  are  sluggishness  and  a 
sense  of  languor;  a yellow  tinge  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  eye;  a diminished 
perspiration;  loss  of  appetite;  the 


tongue  coated  with  a yellow  mucus ; 
nausea  or  vomiting ; flushings  of  the 
face  and  burnings  of  the  palms ; 
saffron-coloured  urine;  and  disco- 
loured evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
Pain  and  tenderness  or  swelling  on 
the  right  side,  below  the  ribs,  are 
also  often  experienced,  with  various 
sympathetic  and  fugitive  pains. 

We  believe,  that  when  the  perspi- 
ration is  copious  and  abundant,  hepa- 
tic disease  is  not  likely  to  exist;  but 
when  the  emunctories  of  the  skin  are 
closed,  when  the  orifices  of  the  surface, 
that  are  destined  to  discharge  the  su- 
perfluities of  the  body,  are  clogged, 
then  is  the  liver  especially  over- 
whelmed with  the  juices  that  retire 
from  the  surface. 

These  reciprocal  affections  have 
been  well  illustrated  by  some  modern 
authors,  especially  by  Dr.  James 
Johnson,  whose  experience  in  the 
diseases  incident  to  those  who  visit 
the  tropics,  where  this  vicarious  ac- 
tion is  strikingly  exemplified,  has  ena- 
bled him  to  give  a perspicuous  eluci- 
dation of  these  interesting  sympa- 
thies. 

The  causes  that  disturb  the  regu- 
larity of  the  circulating  system,  and 
occasion  a preponderance  in  some  im- 
portant organ,  are  numerous : a high 
temperature  of  the  air  is  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  evident. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  place, 
to  explain  its  modus  operandiy  nor 
do  we  think  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  clearly  explained ; but  it  is  no- 
torious, that  during  hot  weather,  or 
in  tropical  latitudes,  the  liver  becomes 
engorged  with  blood,  and  a strong 
tendency  to  inflammation  exits;  an 
excess  of  highly  stimulating  bile  is 
projected  into  the  alimentary  system, 
and  nature,  to  relieve  herself  of  the 
irritating  and  offending  matter,  often 
excites  plentiful  evacuations  of  the  re- 
dundant bile  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Thus  the  mind  regains 
vivacity  and  serenity,  and  the  des- 
pondency and  gloom,  that  harrassed 
the  melancholic  patient,  are  dissolved 
and  annihilated. 

People  who  return  from  warm  cli- 
mates, suffering  from  biliary  irregu- 
larities, should  frequently  use  the 
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warm  bath;  and  the  Cheltenham 
waters  will  also-  contribute  towards 
their  relief  by  their  laxative  and 
tonic  effects.  Mercurial  medi- 
cines are  held  in  deserved  estimation 
in  these  disorders,  and  should  be  per- 
seyered  in  while  using  the  warm 
bath.  Five  grains  of  blue  pill  may 
be  taken  twice  a week,  at  night,  and 
a dose  of  Cheltenham  salts  in  the 
morning;  or  the  following 

ANTI  BILIOUS  PILLS. 

Take  of  extract  of  aloes,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  powder  of  jalap,  seven  grains; 

Of  calomel,  fourteen  grains ; 

Of  Spanish  soap,  fourteen  grains ; 

Of  syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough 
to  make  a mass. 

To  be  well  incorporated,  and  formed 
into  fifteen  pills : two  or  three  for  a 
dose. 

A torpid  and  sluggish  state  of  the 
liver  may  also  exist,  when  the  intes- 
tines, deprived  of  their  natural  sti- 
mulus,* partake  of  the  torpor  of 
that  organ,  and  the  secretions  be- 
come stagnant  and  corrupted.  This 
state  is  frequently  attended  with  de- 
jection and  lowness  of  spirits,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  appro- 
priate name  of  melancholy,  intimat- 
ing the  cause  to  be  a depraved  state 
of  the  biliary  secretion. 

Cold  and  moisture  tend  materially 
to  induce  derangements  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver ; and  the  passions 
of  the  mind  exert  a vast  influence 
on  the  operations  of  this  organ. — 
Hence  we  can  explain  the  sudden 
appearance  of  jaundice,  in  many  in- 
stances, where  the  depressing  passions 
of  anxiety  and  fear  have  been  act- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  sen- 
sorium. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may 
be  easily  discerned,  that  a most  effec- 
tual mode  of  checking  this  inordi- 
nate or  irregular  action  of  the  liver, 
is  to  augment  the  discharges  from 
the  skin,  and  remove  the  impedi- 
ments to  a natural  and  plentiful  per- 
spiration. 

Experience  has  confirmed  the  great 
propriety  and  advantage  of  the  warm 


* Dr.  Saunders  on  the  liver. 


sea  bath  in  most  cases  of  bilious 
derangement.  The  contracted  vessels 
of  the  skin  are  relaxed  by  it,  and  the 
healthful  excretions  are  restored. 

A heated  and  constricted  state  of 
the  skin  is  relieved  materially  by  the 
warm  bath. 

The  case  of  Primigenes  of  Mity- 
lene,  as  related  by  Galen,  will  be  re- 
cognized as  similar  in  kind  to  the 
feelings  of  many  a sufferer  from  dis- 
ordered liver.  “ Primigenes,”  says 
Galen,  “ was  compelled  to  use  the 
warm  bath  daily,  or  he  would  suffer 
from  fever.  Experience  shews  us 
effects,  but  reason  and  reflection 
point  out  the  causes.  Why  did  this 
man  need  this  frequent  use  of  the 
bath  ? I found  from  the  burning  of 
his  skin,  from  his  studious  life,  and 
by  his  never  sweating,  that  a free 
perspiration  was  needed,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  his  skin  stopped  the  perspi- 
ration, and  he  required  the  warm 
bath  to  relax  the  skin  and  to  cleanse 
the  pores.” 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  4. 


OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THOSE  WHO 
DIG  METALLIC  ORES. 

The  diseases  to  which  metal-diggers 
and  other  such  artificers  are  liable, 
are  difficulty  of  breathing,  phthisicy 
cough,  apoplexy,  palsy,  cachexy  or 
universal  bad  habit  of  body,  swell- 
ings of  the  feet,  falling  out  of  the 
teeth,  ulcers  in  the  gums,  pains  and 
tremblings  of  the  joints, — in  fact,  their 
lungs,  brain,  and  nervous  system  are 
affected;  but  especially  the  lungs, 
which  inhale  the  mineral  particles 
along  with  the  air,  and  so  receive 
the  first  injury ; after  which,  the 
same  vaporous  particles,  admitted 
within  the  course  of  circulation,  and 
mingled  with  the  blood,  corrupt  and 
taint  the  whole  body.  Hence  it  is, 
that  those  who  dig  in  the  mines 
are  in  general  short  lived;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  women  who 
marry  them,  have  an  opportunity  of 
matching  with  several  husbands. — 
Agricola  asserts,  that  near  the  mines 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  women 
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have  been  known  to  marry  no  less 
than  seven  husbands. 

This,  then,  has  been  the  wretched 
state  of  miners  in  all  ages ; and  even 
in  our  own  time,  they  are  not  in  a 
much  better  state ; for,  suppose  they 
fed  clean,  and  had  good  things  about 
them,  yet  such  is  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  dark  and  impure  places 
in  which  they  draw  their  breath, 
that  their  looks  resemble  those  of 
the  fabled  inhabitants  of  the  shades 
below.  In  fact,  let  the  mineral  they 
dig  be  what  it  may,  they  are  still 
liable  to  violent  diseases,  which  often 
elude  all  manner  of  cure,  even  when 
the  most  proper  medicines  are  pre- 
scribed. 

But  as  great  profit  arises  from 
mines,  and  as  the  use  of  metals  is 
highly  necessary  to  all  the  arts,  we 
are  bound  in  duty  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  the  workmen  by 
investigating  their  diseases,  and  pro- 
posing cautions  and  remedies  for  the 
removal  of  them. 

Some  mines  are  moist,  having  wa- 
ter standing  at  the  bottom  of  them ; 
others  are  dry.  Now,  in  the  moist 
mines,  where  the  water  stagnates, 
the  legs  of  the  workmen  are  exposed 
to  colds  and  damps ; and  by  the 
stench  of  the  gross  and  poisonous 
vapour  which  exhales  from  thence, 
especially  when  pieces  of  rock  or 
stone  fall  into  the  water,  in  some 
cases  the  workmen  are  suffocated,  and 
many  cases  are  recorded  of  their 
falling  down  dead.  The  fire  and 
gun-powder,  likewise,  which  is  used 
to  split  the  rocks,  stirs  up  or  gives 
liberty  to  the  pestilential  or  mephitic 
exhalations  of  the  mineral  matter. 

But  no  exhalation  is  so  absolutely 
pernicious,  as  that  which  arises  from 
the  quicksilver  mines.  Fallopius 
assures  us,  that  in  the  quicksilver 
mines  scarcely  any  of  the  workmen 
reach  the  third  year:  and  Etmuller 
affirms,  that  in  the  space  of  four 
months  they  are  seized  with  trem- 
bling in  the  joints,  palsy,  and  ver- 
tigo. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  there  is  a letter  from  Ve- 
nice, dated  April,  1665,  importing, 
that  in  some  quicksilver  mines  in 


the  Forum  Julii,  none  of  the  work- 
men were  able  to  hold  out  above 
six  hours  at  a time.  In  the  same 
letter  we  have  an  account  of  one, 
who  having  worked  in  these  mines 
for  half  a year,  was  so  impregnated 
with  mercury,  that  if  he  put  a piece 
of  brass  into  his  mouth,  or  handled 
it  with  his  fingers,  it  speedily  became 
white. 

L.  Tozzius  says,  that  these  work- 
men are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
asthmas,  and  with  the  falling  out 
of  their  teeth ; for  which  reason  the 
refiners  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to 
avoid  receiving  the  smoke  in  their 
tnouths,  by  turning  their  backs  to  the 
wind. 

Van  Helmont  describes  a certain 
kind  of  asthma,  between  the  dry  and 
the  moist  species,  which,  he  says,  is 
common  among  the  diggers  and  re- 
finers of  metal,  the  minters  of  money, 
and  such  other  workmen,  occasioned 
by  a metallic  gas  sucked  in  along 
with  the  air. 

Sennertus  was  informed  by  a phy- 
sician who  practised  near  the  mercu- 
real  mines  of  Idria  and  Mysnia,  in 
Germany,  that  in  the  dissected  bodies 
of  the  workmen,  he  and  his  colleagues 
found  the  very  metal  which  they  had 
been  employed  to  dig. 

In  the  vitriol  mines,  the  workmen 
are  also  frequently  seized  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Galen  describes 
a cave  in  Cyprus,  out  of  which  the 
workmen  fetched  water  for  making 
this  article;  and  acquaints  us  further, 
that  he  went  down  almost  a furlong 
into  the  cave,  and  there  saw  drops 
of  green  water  falling  into  the  lake. 
He  adds,  that  he  inhaled  a suffocating 
and  hardly  tolerable  smell;  that  he 
saw  the  workmen  entirely  naked  fetch- 
ing out  the  water  with  great  dispatch, 
and  running  speedily  back  again. — 
Now,  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to 
the  lungs  than  the  gas  which  arises 
from  vitriol : in  large  quantities  it  suf- 
focates, and  in  small,  it  thickens  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe, 
and  ulcerates  it. 

Not  only  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  but  likewise  the  external,  are 
greatly  injured,  particularly  the  hands, 
legs,  eyes,  and  throat.  Agricola  in- 
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forms  us,  that  the  hands  and  legs  are 
galled  and  corroded  to  the  very  bone 
in  the  mines  of  Mysnia,  where  the 
black  pompholix,  or  brassy  ore  is 
found. 

But  mines  are  also  much  infested 
by  living  plagues,  which  torture  the 
poor  workmen  to  the  last  degree : — 
these  are  certain  little  animals,  re- 
sembling spiders,  which  haunt  the 
silver  mines  chiefly ; and  when  the 
poor  miners  inadvertently  sit  down 
upon  them,  they  are  dreadfully  stung 
by  them. 

Miners,  particularly  in  Germany, 
have  an  idea  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds,  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
haunted  by  demons  and  spirits,  which 
can  only  be  driven  away  by  fasting 
and  prayer.  In  the  Hanoverian  mines, 
the  diggers  have  certainly  frequent 
falls,  which  they  say  are  occasioned 
by  devils,  which  they  term  Knauff- 
kriegen.  After  such  falls,  they  often 
die  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days ; 
but  it  is  a general  opinion  among 
them,  that  if  they  live  longer  than 
that  time,  they  will  recover. 

These  subterranean  evil  spirits  are 
gravely  mentioned  by  Father  Rircher; 
and  likewise  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  England,  for 
Nov.  1666;  but  of  course,  as  to  the 
reality  of  such  pests,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  least  credit.  Such  falls 
and  their  consequences  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  on  natural  grounds; 
such  as  a fullness  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  head  causing  apoplexy;  which, 
as  well  as  other  diseases,  we  know 
is  frequently  induced  by  long  confine- 
ment in  mephitic  air. 

Though  the  nature  of  metals  and 
minerals  are  pretty  sufficiently  laid 
open  by  the  industry  of  modern  che- 
mists, yet  there  are  so  many  inex- 
plicable mixtures  and  combinations 
of  minerals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  specific  hurt  or  injury  is 
peculiar  to  this  or  that  mine,  and 
how  they  affect  one  part  more  than 
another.  So  that  we  can  only  say  in 
general,  that  the  confined  air,  taken  in 
at  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  respi- 
ration, is  impregnated  with  particles 
very  injurious  to  the  lungs  and  brain, 


which  joining  with  the  mass  of  blood, 
produce  all  the  evils  the  workmen 
complain  of. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  over- 
seers of  mines,  and  of  such  physicians 
as  have  that  province  allotted  them, 
to  make  all  the  contrivances  they 
can  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
and  since  they  cannot  remove  the  oc- 
casional cause,  to  take  such  measures, 
that  the  workmen  may  be  as  com- 
fortable as  possible. 

The  confined  air  of  the  mines  being 
tainted  and  polluted,  partly  by  the 
vapours  of  the  mineral  matter  and 
the  exhalations  from  the  workmen’s 
bodies,  and  partly  by  the  smoke  of 
the  lights  that  are  kept  under  ground, 
the  overseers  of  mines  are  accustomed 
to  draw  out  the  gross  and  stagnated 
air,  and  let  in  that  which  is  more  pure 
and  fresh,  by  means  of  ventilators 
communicating  with  the  bottom  of 
the  mines  through  passages  under 
ground.  They  also  generally  guard 
the  hands  and  legs  of  the  workmen 
with  gloves  and  boots.  The  ancients 
likewise  took  great  care  of  the  safety 
and  health  of  their  mine-diggers;  for 
Julius  Pollux  asserts,  that  they  used 
to  cover  them  with  bags  or  sacks; 
they  placed  loose  bladders  upon  their 
mouths,  to  keep  out  the  pernicious 
air ; and  these  bladders  were  so  con- 
trived, that  they  could  see  through 
them,  as  Pliny  tells  us  of  the  polishers 
of  Minium.  At  present,  especially 
in  the  arsenic  mines,  glass  vizards  or 
masks  are  used,  which  is  a safer  and 
neater  contrivance. 

Father  Rircher  prescribes  various 
remedies  for  the  diseases  which  affect 
miners.  He  bestows  great  encomiums 
on  a liquor  distilled  from  oil  of  tartar, 
laudanum,  or  else  the  solid  opium, 
given  in  the  quantity  of  three  drops. 
By  way  of  preventive,  he  advises  the 
use  of  fat  broths,  butter,  and  generous 
wines.  For  those  who  were  already 
affected,  he  recommended  a balsam 
made  from  nettles;  and  advised  that 
their  food  should  be  seasoned  with 
common  salt  and  nitre. 

For  corrosion  and  soreness  of  the 
throat,  mouth,  and  gums,  he  advised 
gargles  of  milk  and  honey,  in 
order  to  wash  out  the  noxious  parti- 
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:les  which  lodged  in  those  parts. — 
3ollyria,  or  washes  for  the  sore  eyes 
)f  the  miners,  lie  advises  to  be  made 
if  vinegar  and  sugar  of  lead;  in  the 
]iiantity  of  ten  grains  of  the  latter, 
!o  half  an  ounce  of  the  former,  diluted 
ivith  two  ounces  of  water. 

DAILY  DRINK  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
WORK  IN  MINES. 

rake  of  cream  of  tartar,  an  ounce ; 

Of  orange  juice,  half  a pint ; 

Of  honey,  two  ounces ; 

Of  spring  water,  two  quarts : 

A.  gobletful  to  be  taken  every  day. 


DISTURBED  SLEEP. 


Indigestion  is  the  prolific  source 
if  a vast  variety  of  complaints : 
imongst  the  most  incommoding  and 
listressiiig  of  which,  is  incubus  or 
light-mare.  Those  who  are  blessed 
ivith  sound  repose,  and  to  whom 
ileep  is  “ a sweet  oblivious  antidote 
o weariness  and  anxiety,”  can  form 
ittle  conception  of  the  commotion, 
uid  of  the  turmoil,  that  those  under- 
go who  are  liable  to  the  visitations 
if  this  complaint.  It  is  not  expe- 
rienced in  all  its  horrors  by  every 
me,  but  manifests  itself  in  twitch- 
ings,  startings,  and  fantastic  dreams. 
When  it  is  violent,  the  imaginary 
conflict  is  terrific.  The  subject  of  it 
is  seized  with  a dread  that  seems  to 
unnerve  him,  either  accompanied  by 
frightful  spectra  or  without — his  heart 
beats  strongly  —he  labours  for  breath 
— seems  conscious  of  impending  dan- 
ger, but  is  totally  unable  to  make 
resistance — he  believes  the  scene  to 
be  real — attempts  to  scream,  which 
he  frequently  does,  and  by  the  ef- 
fort dissipates  the  delusion,  or  falls 
again  to  sleep,  and  the  haggard  scene 
is  renewed.  Many  reported  instances 
of  apparitions  and  supernatural  ap- 
pearances have  had  their  origin,  ques- 
tionless, from  the  grisly  forms  arising 
to  the  imagination  in  this  state  of 
indisposition,  and  which  have  been 
confidently  believed  to  be  realities. 

Dr.  Whytt  found  a glass  of  brandy 
after  supper  a great  preventive  of 


this  affection;  but  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  avoiding  plentiful  suppers  will 
be  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining  ex- 
emption from  the  attacks  of  this  for- 
midable enemy  of  our  repose.  The 
tepid  sea  bath,  and  the  general  plan 
of  treatment  recommended  for  indi- 
gestion, will  be  exceedingly  useful 
in  this  complaint ; and  for  an  occa- 
sional antidote  to  its  violence,  we 
may  recommend  the  following 

DRAUGHT  FOR  DISTURBED  SLEEP. 

Take  of  foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  thir- 
ty drops ; 

Of  peppermint  water,  one  ounce ; 
Of  tincture  of  cardamom,  two 
drachms. 

This  will  occasion  a little  stimulus  in 
the  stomach,  that  will  disperse  fla- 
tulence, which  greatly  contributes  to 
the  disorder,  and  also  corrects  any 
predominant  acidity. 


FLUOR  ALBUS,  OR  THE 
WHITES. 


A vast  number  of  females  suffer  from 
this  disease  in  England,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  except  Flanders 
and  Holland.  It  is  a discharge  which 
wastes  them  away,  and  occasions  the 
whole  train  of  nervous  disorders,  and 
even  death.  It  is  occasioned  by  any 
thing  which  relaxes  the  general  habit, 
such  as  slops  of  tea,  gin  and  water, 
excessive  venery,  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  washing,  &c.  The  French 
women  are  more  free  from  this  dis- 
ease than  the  English,  because  they 
attend  to  partial  bathing  or  washing 
more  particularly ; and  the  Indian 
women,  the  Hindoos,  are  seldom  af- 
flicted with  it,  which  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  cold 
bathing ; for  they  are  always  dabbling 
in  the  rivers. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  women 
contract  this  disease  from  the  debili- 
tating habit  of  sitting  over  boxes  of 
lighted  charcoal.  It  is  a pity  that 
our  fair  countrywomen  will  not  more 
extensively  adopt  the  modes  of  cham- 
ber bathing,  so  common  in  France: 
this  is  certainly  a point  in  which 
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their  French  rivals  surpass  them.  The 
custom,  however,  is  now  becoming 
more  general  than  it  was. 

CURE. 

To  obtain  a cure  in  this  complaint, 
every  thing  which  restores  the  general 
tone  of  the  constitution,  should  be 
observed ; gentle  exercise — early  ris- 
ing— wholesome  diet — pleasant  com- 
pany, &c.  &c.  and  the  following  me- 
dicines taken  every  day. 

TONIC  MIXTURE  FOR  FLUOR 
ALBUS. 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  a pint ; 

Of  infusion  of  gentian,  half  a 
pint; 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  two 
drachms ; 

Mix. — A table  spoonful  every  morn- 
ing on  rising,  first  having  well  washed 
the  mouth. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  same  day 
take  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  rhu- 
barb in  half  a glass  of  port  wine,  and 
use  the  following 

INJECTION  FOR  FLUOR  ALBUS. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drachms ; 
Of  common  water  a pint : 

Mix. 

Let  this  be  injected  into  the  vagina 
three  times  a day,  first  having  bathed 
the  hip3,  &c.  in  cold  water. 

ANOTHER  INJECTION. 

Take  of  alum,  three  drachms ; 

Of  water,  a pint : — Mix. 

This  plan,  persisted  in  for  a month 
or  two,  will  in  most  cases  succeed. 


ERUPTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 


The  great  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  alimentary  or- 
gans, has  a sympathy  with  the  liver; 
this  is  seen  in  those  that  are  habitually 
intemperate  in  the  use  of  stimuli,  and 
especially  in  ardent  spirits.  The  skin 
of  the  face  becomes  florid  and  turgid 
with  blood,  and  the  nose  particularly 


is  often  covered  with  eruptions  even 
to  deformity;  and  in  such  cases  there 
is  usually  some  irregularity  at  least 
in  the  functions  of  the  liver.  Cuta- 
neous eruptions  probably  depend  upon 
some  acrimony  that  is  deposited  under 
the  skin,  causing  ail  irritation.  The 
perspiration  is  in  most  cases  restrained 
and  insufficient. 

The  tepid  bath  we  think  to  be  most 
serviceable  in  the  removal  of  these 
complaints,  (we  mean  those  which 
are  chronic,)  and  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  cos- 
metics that  can  be  used.  Salt  water, 
from  the  irritation  that  is  produced 
on  the  skin,  does  not,  for  this  purpose, 
seem  so  well  adapted  as  fresh  water; 
but  where  the  eruptions  have  been 
confined  to  the  face  and  neck,  we 
have  found  the  tepid  sea  bath  more 
decidedly  useful  than  any  other. 

The  Harrowgate  waters,  and  those 
of  Barege,  have  obtained  a deserved 
celebrity  for  the  aid  they  lend  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 


QUINSEY. 

The  throat  is  subject  to  many  dis- 
eases; and  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  most  dangerous  is  that  inflam- 
mation of  it,  commonly  termed  a 
quinsey.  This,  in  effect,  is  a disease 
of  the  same  nature  with  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breast;  but  as  it  occurs  in 
a different  part,  the  symptoms  of 
course  are  very  different.  They  also 
vary,  and  not  a little,  according  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  throat  which 
are  inflamed. 

The  general  symptoms  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  are  the  shi- 
vering, the  subsequent  heat,  the  fever, 
the  head-ache,  high-coloured  urine, 
a considerable  difficulty,  and  some- 
times even  an  impossibility,  of  swal- 
lowing any  thing  whatsoever.  But 
if  the  nearest  part  of  the  glottis,  that 
is,  of  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe, 
or  conduit  through  which  we  breathe, 
are  attacked,  breathing  becomes  ex- 
cessively difficult;  the  patient  is  sen- 
sible of  extreme  anguish,  and  great 
approaches  to  suffocation ; the  disease 
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is  then  extended  to  the  glottis,  to  the 
body  of  the  windpipe,  and  even  to 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  whence  it 
becomes  speedily  fatal. 

The  inflammation  of  the  other  parts 
is  attended  with  less  danger ; and  this 
danger  becomes  still  less,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  more  extended  to  the  outward 
and  superficial  parts.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  general,  and  seizes  all 
the  internal  parts  of  the  throat,  and 
particularly  the  tonsils,  or  almonds, 
as  they  are  called ; the  uvula,  or  pro- 
cess of  the  palate ; and  the  basis,  or 
remotest  deepest  part  of  the  tongue, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
dreadful  maladies.  The  face  is  then 
swelled  up  and  inflamed;  the  whole 
inside  of  the  throat  is  in  the  same 
condition ; the  patient  can  get  nothing 
down ; he  breathes  with  pain  and 
anguish,  which  concur  with  a 
stuffing  or  obstruction  in  his  brain, 
to  throw  him  into  a kind  of  furious 
delirium  or  raving;  his  tongue  is 
bloated,  and  is  extended  out  of  his 
mouth;  his  nostrils  are  dilated,  as 
.though  it  were  to  assist  him  in  his 
breathing;  the  whole  neck,  even  to 
the  breast  is  excessively  tumified  or 
swelled  up;  the  pulse  is  very  quick, 
very  weak,  and  often  intermits;  the 
miserable  patient  is  deprived  of  all 
his  strength,  and  commonly  dies  the 
second  or  third  day. 

Sometimes  the  disease  shifts  from 
the  internal  to  the  external  parts ; the 
skin  of  the  neck  and  breast  grows  very 
red,  and  becomes  painful,  but  the 
patient  finds  himself  better. 

At  other  times  the  disorder  quits 
the  throat,  but  is  transferred  to  the 
brain  or  upon  the  lungs.  Both  these 
translations  of  it  are  mortal,  when  the 
best  advice  and  assistance  cannot  be 
immediately  procured ; and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  even  the  best 
are  often  ineffectual. 

The  most  usual  kind  of  this  disease 
is  that  which  affects  only  the  tonsils, 
and  the  palate,  or  rather  its  process, 
the  uvula,  commonly  called  the  palate. 

It  generally  first  invades  one  of  the 
tonsils,  which  becomes  enlarged,  red, 
and  painful,  and  does  not  allow  the 
afflicted  to  swallow  but  with  great 
pain.  Sometimes  the  disorder  is  con- 


fined to  one  side;  but  most  com- 
monly it  is  extended  to  the  uvula, 
and  thence  to  the  other  tonsil.  If 
it  be  of  a mild  kind,  the  tonsil  first 
affected  is  generally  better  when  the 
second  is  attacked.  Whenever  they 
are  both  attacked  at  once,  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  the  patient  are  very 
considerable;  he  cannot  swallow  but 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  torment 
of  this  is  so  vehement,  that  we  have 
seen  women  affected  with  convulsions 
as  often  as  they  endeavoured  to  swal- 
low their  spittle,  or  any  other  liquid. 
They  continue  sometimes,  even  for 
several  hours,  unable  the  take  any 
thing  whatever.  All  the  upper  in- 
ward part  of  the  mouth,  the  bottom 
of  the  palate,  and  the  descending  part 
of  the  tongue,  become  lightly  red  or 
inflamed. 

Many  persons  suffering  under  this 
disease  find  more  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing liquids  than  solids ; by  reason 
that  liquids  require  a greater  action 
of  some  part  of  the  muscles,  in  order 
to  their  being  properly  directed  into 
their  conduit  or  channel.  The  swal- 
lowing of  the  spittle  is  attended  with 
more  uneasiness  than  that  of  other 
liquids,  because  it  is  a little  more 
thick  and  viscid,  and  flows  down  with 
less  ease.  This  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, joined  to  the  quantity  thence 
accumulated,  produces  that  almost  con- 
tinual hawking  up,  which  oppresses 
some  patients  so  much  the  more,  as 
the  inside  of  their  cheeks,  their  whole 
tongue,  and  their  lips  are  often  galled, 
and  even  fleed,  as  it  were.  This  also 
prevents  their  sleeping,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  no  considerable  evil;  sleep 
being  sometimes  but  of  little  service 
in  diseases  attended  with  a fever;  and 
we  have  often  seen  patients,  who 
thought  their  throats  almost  entirely 
well  in  the  evening,  and  yet  they 
found  them  very  bad  after  a few  hours 
sleep. 

The  fever  in  this  species  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  very  high ; and  the 
shivering  often  endures  for  many 
hours.  It  is  succeeded  by.  consider- 
able heat  and  a violent  head-ache, 
which  is  sometimes  attended  with 
a drowsiness.  It  is  commonly  ra- 
ther high  in  the  evening,  though 
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sometimes  but  inconsiderable,  and  by 
the  morning  perhaps  there  is  none  at 
all. 

A slight  invasion  of  this  disease  of 
the  throat  often  precedes  the  shivering ; 
though  most  commonly  it  does  not 
become  manifest  till  after  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  when  the  heat  comes 
on. 

The  neck  is  somtimes  a little  in- 
flated or  puffed  up ; and  many  of  the 
sick  complain  of  a smart  pain  in  the 
ear  of  that  side  which  is  most  affected. 
We  have  but  very  seldom  observed 
that  they  had  it  in  both. 

The  inflammation  either  disappears 
by  degrees,  or  an  abscess  is  formed 
in  the  part  which  was  chiefly  affected. 
It  has  never  happened,  at  least  within 
our  knowledge,  that  this  .sort  of  the 
disease,  prudently  treated,  has  ever 
terminated  either  in  a mortification 
or  a scirrhus:  but  we  have,  been  a 
witness  to  either  of  these  supervening, 
when  perspiration  was  extorted  in 
the  beginning  of  it  by  hot  medi- 
cines. 

It  is  also  very  rare  to  meet  with 
highly  dangerous  translations  of  this 
disease  upon  the  lungs. 

TREATMENT  OF  QUINSEY. 

The  treatment  of  the  quinsey,  as  well 
as  of  all  other  inflammatory  diseases, 
is  the  same  with  that  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  breast. 

The  sick  is  immediately  to  be  put 
upon  a cool  regimen;  bleeding  must 
be  repeated  four  or  five  times  within 
a few  hours;  and  sometimes  there 
is  a necessity  to  recur  still  oftener  to 
it.  When  it  assaults  the  patient  in 
the  most  vehement  degree,  all  me- 
dicines— all  means,  are  very  generally 
ineffectual:  they  should  be  tried,"  how- 
ever. We  should  give  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  of  cream  of  tartar  drinks; 
but  as  the  quantity  they  are  able  to 
swallow  is  often  very  inconsiderable, 
a clyster  of  salts  and  oil,  with  barley 
water,  should  be  repeated  every  three 
hours;  and  their  legs  should  be  put 
into  a bath  of  warm  water  thrice  a 
day. 

Cupping  glasses,  with  scarification, 
applied  about  the  neck,  after  bleeding 


twice  or  thrice,  have  often  been  ex- 
perienced to  be  highly  useful.  In 
the  most  desperate  cases,  when  the 
neck  is  excessively  swelled,  one  or 
two  deep  incisions,  made  with  a ra- 
zor, on  this  external  tumour,  have 
sometimes  saved  a patient’s  life. 

When  the  inflammation  runs  high, 
we  must  have  frequent  recourse  to 
bleeding;  and  it  should  never  be 
omitted,  when  the  pulse  is  very  per- 
ceptibly hard  and  full.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  do  it  instantly ; 
since  it  is  the  only  means  to  prevent 
the  abscess,  which  forms  very  readily, 
if  the  bleeding  have  been  neglected 
only  for  a few  hours.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  it  a second  time, 
but  very  rarely  a third. 

This  disease  is  frequently  so  gentle 
and  mild,  as  to  be  cured  without 
bleeding  by  means  of  much  good 
management.  But  as  many  are  not 
masters  of  their  own  time,  nor  in 
such  an  easy  situation  as  to  be  pro- 
perly attended,  they  ought,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  to  be  bled  directly; 
which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  complaint;  especially  if, 
after  bleeding,  the  patient  drinks  plen- 
tifully of  cream  of  tartar  whey. 

In  this  light  degree  of  the  disease, 
it  may  suffice  to  bathe  the  legs,  and 
also  to  receive  a clyster,  once  a' day; 
the  first  to  be  used  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  in  the  evening.  Besides 
the  general  remedies  against  inflam- 
mations, a few  particular  ones,  calcu- 
lated precisely  for  this  disease,  may 
be  applied  in  each  kind  or  degree  of  it. 
The  best  are, 

1 . A blister  to  the  throat ; emollient 
poultices  laid  over  the  whole  neck; 
and  the  application  of  hartshorn  and 
sweet  oil  with  flannel. 

2.  Of  the  gargles,  a great  variety 
may  be  prepared,  of  much  the  same 
properties,  and  of  equal  efficacy.— 
Those  we  direct  here  are  what  have 
succeeded  best;  and  they  are  very 
simple. 

GARGLE  FOJR  THE  THROAT. 

Take  of  alum,  two  drachms; 

Of  rose  water,  six  ounces ; 

Of  honey,  half  an  ounce:— Mix. 
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ANOTHER. 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  strained, 
seven  ounces; 

Of  honey,  haJf  an  ounce ; 

Of  lemon  juice,  an  ounce: 

Mix. 

EMOLLIENT  GARGLE. 

Take  of  barley  water,  six  ounces; 

Of  honey,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  green  tea,  a cupful : 

Mix. 

3.  The  steam  of  hot  water  should 
be  used  five  or  six  times  a day;  a 
poultice  should  constantly  be  kept  on, 
and  often  renewed;  and  the  patient 
should  frequently  gargle. 

There  are  some  persons,  besides 
children,  who  cannot  gargle  them- 
selves: and  in  fact  the  pain  occasioned 
by  it  makes  it  the  more  difficult.  In 
such  a case,  instead  of  gargling,  the 
gargles  may  be  injected  with  a small 
syringe.  The  injection  reaches  fur- 
ther than  gargling,  and  often  causes 
the  patient  to  hawk  up  a considerable 
quantity  of  glairy  matter,  (which  has 
grown  still  thicker  towards  the  bottom 
of  his  throat,)  to  his  sensible  relief. 
This  injection  should  be  often  re- 
peated. The  little  hollowed  pipes  of 
elder  wood,  which  all  the  children  in 
the  country  can  make,  or  a quill  may 
be  conveniently  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  patient  should  breathe 
out,  rather  than  inspire,  during  the 
injection. 

Wlienever  the  disease  terminates 
without  suppuration,  the  fever,  the 
head-ache,  the  heat  in  the  throat,  and 
the  pain  in  swallowing,  begin  to  abate 
from  the  fourth  day,  sometimes  from 
the  Ihird,  often  only  from  the  fifth; 
and  from  such  period  that  abatement 
increases  at  a great  rate;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  days, 
on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth,  the 
patient  is  entirely  well.  Some  few, 
however,  continue  to  feel  a slight 
degree  of  pain,  and  that  only  on  one 
side,  four  or  five  days  longer,  but 
without  a fever,  or  any  considerable 
uneasiness. 

Sometimes  the  fever  and  the  other 
symptoms  abate,  after  the  bleeding 
and  other  remedies,  without  any  sub- 


sequent amendment  in  the  throat,  or 
any  signs  of  suppuration.  In  such 
cases,  we  must  chiefly  persist  in  the 
gargles  and  the  steams;  and  where 
an  experienced  and  dexterous  surgeon 
can  be  procured,  it  were  proper  he 
should  scarify  the  inflamed  tonsils. 
These  discharge,  in  such  cases,  a mo- 
derate quantity  of  blood;  and  this 
relieves  very  readily  as  many  as  make 
use  of  it. 

If  the  inflammation  be  in  no  ways 
disposed  to  disperse,  so  that  an  abscess 
be  forming,  which  almost  ever  hap- 
pens, if  it  has  not  been  obviated  at 
the  invasion  of  the  disease,  then  the 
symptoms  attending  the  fever  conti- 
nue, though  raging  a little  less  after 
the  fourth  day;  the  throat  continues 
red,  but  of  a less  florid  and  lively 
redness;  a pain  also  continues,  though 
less  acute,  accompanied  sometimes 
with  pulsations,  and  at  other  times 
entirely  without  any,  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice ; the  pulse  com- 
monly grown  a little  softer;  and  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  sometimes 
sooner,  the  abscess  is  ready  to  break. 
This  may  be  discovered  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a small  white  and  soft 
tumour,  when  the  mouth  is  open, 
which  commonly  appears  about  the 
centre  of  the  inflammation.  It  bursts 
of  itself ; or  should  it  not,  it  must  be 
opened.  This  is  effected  by  strongly 
securing  a lancet  to  one  end  of  a 
small  stick  or  handle,  and  enveloping, 
or  wrapping  up  the  whole  blade  of 
it,  except  the  point  and  the  length 
of  one  fourth  or  third  of  an  inch, 
in  some  folds  of  soft  linen ; after  which 
the  abscess  is  pierced  with  the  point 
of  this  lancet.  The  instant  it  is 
opened,  the  mouth  is  filled  with  the 
discharge  of  a quantity  of  pus,  of 
the  most  intolerable  savour  and  smell. 
The  patient  should  gargle  himself, 
aftei;  the  discharge  of  it,  with  the 
following 

CLEANSING  GARGLE. 

Take  of  sulphurated  acid,  two  drachms ; 

Of  rose-water,  eight  ounces : 

Mix. 

It  is  surprising  sometimes  to  see  the 
quantity  of  matter  discharged  from 
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this  impostumation.  In  general  there 
is  but  one,  though  sometimes  we 
have  seen  two  of  them. 

It  happens,  and  not  seldom,  that 
the  matter  is  not  collected  exactly  in 
the  place  where  the  inflammation  ap- 
peared, but  in  some  less  exposed  and 
less  visible  place;  whence  a facility 
of  swallowing  is  almost  entirely  re- 
stored, the  fever  abates,  the  patient 
sleeps,  he  imagines  he  is  cured,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  remains,  but 
such  as  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  recovery.  A person 
who  is  neither  a physician  nor  a sur- 
geon, may  easily  deceive  himself  when 
in  this  state ; but  the  following  signs 
may  enable  him  to  discover  that 
there  is  an  abscess : viz.  a certain  in- 
quietude and  general  uneasiness;  a 
pain  throughout  the  mouth ; some 
shiverings  from  time  to  time ; fre- 
quently sharp,  but  short  and  transient, 
heat;  a pulse  moderately  soft,  but 
not  in  a natural  state ; a sensation  of 
thickness  and  heaviness  in  the  tongue; 
small  white  eruptions  on  the  gums, 
on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lips,  and  a 
disagreeable  taste  and  odour. 

In  such  cases,  milk  or  wann  water 
should  frequently  be  retained  in  the 
mouth;  the  vapour  of  hot  water 
should  be  conveyed  into  it,  and  emol- 
lient cataplasms  may  be  applied  about 
the  neck.  All  these  means  concur 
to  the  softening  and  breaking  of  the 
abscess.  The  finger  may  also  be  in- 
troduced to  feel  for  its  situation,  and 
when  discovered,  the  surgeon  may 
easily  open  it.  Warm  water  may  be 
injected  pretty  forcibly,  either  by  the 
mouth  or  the  nostrils ; this  sometimes 
occasions  a kind  of  cough,  or  certain 
efforts  which  tend  to  break  it,  and 
which  we  have  seen  happen  even  from 
laughing.  As  to  the  rest,  the  patient 
should  not  be  too  anxious  or  uneasy 
about  the  event. 

The  glairy  matter  with  which  the 
throat  is  overcharged,  and  the  very 
inflammation  of  that  part,  which, 
from  its  irritation,  produces  the  same 
effect  as  the  introduction  of  a finger 
into  it,  occasions  some  patients  to 
complain  of  an  incessant  propensity 
to  vomit.  We  must  be  upon  our 


guard  here,  and  not  suppose  that  this 
heart-sickness,  as  some  have  called  it, 
results  from  a disorder  of  or  a load 
within  the  stomach,  and  that  it  re- 
quires a vomit  for  its  removal.  The 
giving  one  here  would  often  prove 
a very  unfortunate  mistake.  It  might, 
in  a high  inflammation,  farther  ag- 
gravate it;  or  we  might  be  obliged 
(even  during  the  operation  of  the 
vomit)  to  bleed,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 
Such  imprudence,  with  its  bad  con- 
sequences, often  leaves  the  patient, 
even  after  the  disease  is  cured,  in  a 
state  of  languor  and  weakness  for  a 
considerable  time.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  particular  disorders  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  a fever,  in  which 
a vomit  may  be  prudently  given. 
But  this  can  only  be  when  there  is 
no  inflammation,  or  after  it  is  dis- 
persed, and  there  still  remains  some 
putrid  matter  in  the  first  passages. 

THE  MUMPS. 

We  often  see  a disorder  different 
from  these  of  the  throat,  of  which 
we  have  just  treated ; though,  like 
these,  attended  with  a difficulty  of 
swallowing.  It  is  termed,  in  French, 
the  orillons , and  often  the  ourles  or 
swelled  ears,  and  by  us  the  mumps. 
It  is  an  over-fulness  and  obstruction 
of  those  glands  and  their  tubes,  which 
are  to  furnish  the  saliva  or  spittle; 
and  particularly  of  the  two  large 
glands  which  lie  between  the  ear 
and  the  jaw,  which  are  called  the 
parotides ; and  of  two  under  the  jaw, 
called  the  maxillares.  All  these  be- 
ing considerably  swelled  in  this  dis- 
ease, do  not  only  produce  a great 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  but  also  pre- 
vent the  mouth  from  opening ; as  an 
attempt  to  do  it  is  attended  with  vio- 
lent pain.  Young  children  are  much 
more  liable  to  this  disease  than  grown 
persons.  Being  seldom  attended  with 
a fever,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me- 
dicines : it  is  sufficient  to  defend  the 
part  affected  from  the  external  air; 
to  apply  some  proper  poultice  over 
them ; to  lessen  the  quantity  of  their 
food  considerably,  denying  them  flesh 
and  wine  ; but  indulging  them  plen- 
tifully in  some  light  warm  liquid,  to 
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dilute  their  humours  and  restore  per- 
spiration. 

Some  years  since,  there  was 
an  astonishing  number  of  persons 
attacked  with  disorders  of  the  throat, 
of  two  different  kinds.  Some  of 
them  were  seized  with  that  common 
sort  which  we  have  already  described. 
Without  adding  any  thing  more 
particularly,  in  respect  to  this  species, 
it  happened  frequently  to  grown  per- 
sons, who  were  perfectly  cured  by 
the  method  already  recited.  The 
other  species,  on  which  we  shall  be 
more  particular  in  this  place,  (be- 
cause we  know  they  have  abounded 
in  some  villages,  and  were  very  fatal,) 
invaded  grown  persons  also ; but  es- 
pecially children,  from  the  age  of 
one  year,  and  even  under  that,  to 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

The  first  symptoms  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  common  quinsey, 
such  as  the  shivering,  the  ensuing 
heat  or  fever,  dejection,  and  a com- 
plaint of  the  throat ; but  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  distinguished  these 
from  the  common  inflammatory  quin- 
seys. 

1.  The  sick  had  often  something 
of  a cough,  and  a little  oppression. 

2.  The  pulse  was  quicker,  but  less 
hard,  and  less  strong,  than  usually 
happens  in  diseases  of  the  throat. 

3.  The  patients  were  afflicted  with 
a sharp,  stinging,  and  dry  heat,  and 
with  great  restlessness. 

4.  They  expectorated  less  than  is 
usual  in  a common  quinsey ; and  their 
tongues  were  extremely  dry. 

5.  Though  they  had  some  pain  in 
swallowing,  this  was  not  the  princi- 
pal complaint,  and  they  could  drink 
sufficiently. 

6.  The  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  tonsils,  of  the  palate,  and  of  its 
process,  were  not  considerable ; but 
the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands, 
and  especially  the  former,  being 
extremely  swelled  and  inflamed,  the 
pain  they  chiefly  complained  of  was 
this  outward  one. 

7.  When  the  disease  proved  consi- 
derably dangerous,  the  whole  neck 
swelled;  and  sometimes^  even  the 
veins,  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  brain,  being  overladen,  as  it 


w ere,  the  patient  had  some  degree  of 
drowsiness,  and  of  a delirium  or 
raving. 

8.  The  paroxysms  or  returns  of  the 
fever  were  considerably  irregular. 

9.  The  urine  appeared  to  be  less 
inflamed  than  in  other  diseases  of  the 
throat. 

10.  Bleeding  and  other  medicines 
did  not  relieve  them,  so  soon  as  in 
the  other  kind ; and  the  disease  it- 
self continued  a longer  time. 

11.  It  did  not  terminate  in  a sup- 
puration like  other  quinseys,  but 
sometimes  the  tonsils  were  ulcerated. 

12.  Almost  every  child,  and  in- 
deed a great  many  of  the  grown 
persons,  assaulted  with  this  disease, 
threw  out,  either  on  the  first  day, 
or  on  some  succeeding  one,  within  the 
first  six  days,  a certain  efflorescence 
or  eruption,  resembling  the  measles 
considerably  in  some,  but  of  a less 
lively  colour,  and  without  any  eleva- 
tion or  rising  above  the  skin.  It  ap- 
peared first  in  the  face,  next  in  the 
arms,  and  descended  to  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  trunk ; disappearing  gra- 
dually at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days,  in  the  same  order  it  had  ob- 
served in  breaking  out.  A few  others 
(we  have  seen  but  five  instances  of 
it)  suffered  the  most  grievous  symp- 
toms before  the  eruption ; and  threw 
out  the  genuine  purpura,  or  white 
miliary  eruption. 

13.  As  soon  as  these  efflorescences  or 
eruptions  appeared,  the  patients  ge- 
nerally found  themselves  better. — 
That  last  mentioned,  continued  four, 
five,  or  six  days,  and  frequently 
went  off  by  perspiration.  Such  as 
had  not  these  ebullitions,  which  was 
the  case  of  many  adults,  were  not 
cured  without  very  plentiful  perspi- 
ration towards  the  termination  of 
the  disease : those  which  occurred 
at  the  invasion  of  it  being  certainly 
unprofitable,  and  always  hurtful. 

14.  We  have  seen  some  patients,  in 
whom  the  complaint  of  the  throat 
disappeared  entirely,  without  either 
eruption  or  perspiration;  but  such 
still  remained  in  very  great  inquietude 
and  anguish,  with  a quick  and  small 
pulse.  We  ordered  them  a sudorific 
drink,  which  being  succeeded  by  the 
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eruption  or  by  perspiration,  they 
found  themselves  sensibly  relieved. 

15.  But  whether  the  patients  had 
or  had  not  these  external  rednesses 
or  eruptions,  every  one  of  them  parted 
with  their  cuticle  or  scarf-skin,  which 
fell  off  in  large  scales,  from  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body:  so  great 
was  the  acrimony  or  sharpness  of 
that  matter,  which  was  to  be  dis- 
charged through  the  skin. 

16.  A great  number  suffered  a sin- 
gular alteration  in  their  voices,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  occurs  in  com- 
mon quinseys,  the  insides  of  their 
nostrils  being  extremely  dry. 

17.  The  patients  recovered  with 
more  difficulty  after  this,  than  after 
the  common  quinseys:  and  if  they 
were  negligent  or  irregular,  during 
their  recovery,  particularly  if  they 
exposed  themselves  too  soon  to  the 
cold,  a relapse  ensued,  or  some  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  such  as  a stuffing 
with  oppression,  a swelling  of  the 
stomach,  windy  swellings  in  different 
parts,  weakness,  loathings,  ulcerations 
behind  the  ears,  and  something  of  a 
cough  or  hoarseness. 

18.  We  have  been  sent  for  to 
children,  and  also  to  some  young 
folks,  who,  at  the  end  of  several 
weeks,  had  been  taken  with  a gene- 
ral inflammation  of  the  whole  body, 
attended  with  great  oppression,  and 
a considerable  abatement  of  their 
urine,  which  was  also  high  coloured  and 
turbid,  and  without  separation.  They 
seemed  also  in  a very  singular  state  of 
indifference  with  respect  to  any  object 
or  circumstance.  We  recovered  every 
one  of  them  entirely  by  blisters, 
and  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  The 
first  operation  of  this  medicine  was 
to  vomit  them : to  this  succeeded  a 
discharge  by  urine,  and  at  last  a 
plentiful  perspiration,  which  com- 
pleted the  cure.  Two  patients  only, 
of  a bad  constitution,  who  were  a 
little  ricketty,  and  disposed  to  glan- 
dular scirrhosity  or  knottiness,  re- 
lapsed and  died,  after  being  reco- 
vered of  the  disease  itself  for  some 
days. 

We  have  bled  some  adult  persons, 
and  made  use  of  the  cooling  regimen, 
as  long  as  there  was  an  evident  in- 


flammation: it  was  necessary  after 
this  to  unload  the  first  passages ; and 
at  last  to  excite  moderate  perspira- 
tion. 

In  some  subjects  there  did  not  ap- 
pear any  inflammatory  symptom; 
and  the  distemper  was  solely  owing 
to  a load  of  putrid  matter  in  the  first 
passages.  Some  patients  also  dis- 
charged worms.  In  such  cases  we 
never  bled ; but  the  vomit  had  an 
excellent  effect  at  the  very  onset  of 
the  disease;  it  produced  a perceiva- 
ble abatement  of  all  the  symptoms ; 
perspiration  ensued  very  kindly  and 
naturally,  and  the  patient  recovered 
entirely  a few  hours  after. 

There  were  some  places,  where  no 
symptom  or  character  of  inflamma- 
tion appeared;  and  in  which  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  omit  bleeding, 
that  having  been  attended  with  bad 
consequences. 

We  never  directed  infants  to  be 
bled.  After  opening  the  first  pas- 
sages, blisters  and  diluting  drinks 
proved  their  only  remedies.  A sim- 
ple infusion  of  elder- flowers,  and 
those  of  the  lime  tree,  has  done  great 
service  to  those  who  drank  plenti- 
fully of  it. 

We  are  sensible  that  a great  num- 
ber of  persons  have  died  with  a pro- 
digious inflation  or  swelling  -of  the 
neck;  and  among  others  a young 
woman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
had  taken  nothing  but  hot  sweat- 
ing medicines  and  red  wine,  and  died 
the  fourth  day,  with  violent  suffo- 
cations, and  a profuse  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose.  Of  the  great 
number  we  have  seen  in  person,  only 
two  died.  One  was  a little  girl  of 
ten  months  old.  She  had  an  efflo- 
rescence v/hich  very  suddenly  dis- 
appeared : at  this  time  we  were  called 
in;  but  the  inflammation  had  re- 
treated to  the  breast,  and  rendered 
her  death  inevitable.  The  other  was 
a strong  youth  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen years  old,  whose  sadden  attack 
of  the  disease  manifested,  from  the 
beginning,  a violent  degree  of  it. — 
Nevertheless,  the  symptoms  subsiding, 
and  the  fever  nearly  terminating,  the 
perspirations  which  approached  would 
probably  have  saved  him : but  he 
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would  not  suffer  them  to  have  their 
course,  continually  stripping  himself 
quite  naked.  The  inflammation  was 
immediately  repelled  upon  the  lungs, 
and  destroyed  him  within  the  space 
of  thirty  hours.  We  never  saw  a 
person  die  with  so  dry  a skin.  The 
vomit  affected  him  very  little  up- 
wards, and  brought  on  a purging. 
His  own  bad  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  his  death ; and 
may  this  serve  as  one  example  of  it ! 

We  chose  to  expatiate  on  this  dis- 
ease, which  agrees  as  much  with  that 
of  putrid  fevers,  (of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter,)  as  with  that  of  the 
inflammatory  diseases  we  have  al- 
ready considered  ; since  in  some  sub- 
jects the  complaint  of  the  throat  has 
evidently  been  a symptom  of  a pu- 
trid fever,  rather  than  of  the  chiefly 
apparent  disease,  a quinsey. 

Disorders  of  the  throat  are,  with 
respect  to  particular  persons,  an  ha- 
bitual disease,  returning  every  year, 
and  sometimes  oftener  than  once  a 
year.  They  may  be  prevented  by 
defending  the  head  and  the  neck  from 
the  cold  j especially  after  being  heated 
by  any  violent  exercise,  or  even  by 
singing  loud  and  long,  which  may 
be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ercise of  some  of  the  parts  affected  in 
this  disease. 


MATERIALS  NECESSARY  FOR 
A SICK  CHAMBER. 


A Table,  on  which  to  place  the 
different  articles: — let  it  be  furnished 
with  proper  and  necessary  liquids, 
plates,  basins,  spoons,  &c. 

A lamp  with  a water-panikin,  to 
keep  any  thing  wanted  warm  in  the 
night. 

Barley-water,  toast- and- water,  le- 
monade, raspberry-vinegar  and  water 
— all  cooling  and  pleasant  drinks. 

Oranges. — These  may  be  squeezed, 
and  the  juice  passed  through  a muslin 
or  a lawn  sieve.  All  drinks  should 
be  strained,  it  prevents  bits  of  skin, 
&c.  getting  into  the  patient’s  mouth. 

Tea  and  sugar — fine  moist  is  the 
best. 


A bottle  of  v.inegar,  water,  brandy, 
and  port  wine. 

Change  of  linen  for  the  patient. 

A waste -pan. 

Towels  and  glass-cloth. 

Two  loose  pillows. 

Plenty  of  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

A bottle  of  salts — very  valuable  in 
cases  of  fainting. 

A bottle  of  eau  de  cologne. 

Paper,  pen,  and  ink. 

A roll  of  flannel,  and  another  of 
fine  rag. 

A pin-cushion  full  of  pins. 

A goose-quill  to  place  through  the 
door  as  a signal  when  the  patient  is 
asleep. 

A wooden  poker  to  prevent  noise 
in  stirring  the  fire. 

A tub  with  damp  sand,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  under  the  grate 
to  prevent  the  noise  occasioned  from 
falling  of  cinders. 

Coke  instead  of  coal — it  gives  less 
light  and  smoke. 

A pair  of  list  slippers. 

Wax  candle  and  shade. 

Matches  and  phosphoric  box. 

Large  scissars. 

Small  ditto  for  snipping  blisters, 
&c. 

A pipe  and  bladder,  or  injection 
syringe. 

Sweet  oil. 

Needles  and  thread. 


POISONING  BY  DEADLY 
NIGHTSHADE. 

Deadly  Nightshade  is  a weed 
which  grows  in  strong  and  waste 
grounds.  It  flowers  in  June,  and 
bears,  in  the  latter  end  of  August  and 
September,  fine  tempting  berries  of  a 
shining  black  colour,  and  not  unlike 
black  cherries.  The  taste  of  these 
berries  is  sweet,  and  therefore  the 
oftener  become  fatal  to  children.  The 
following  case,  which  occurred  last 
week  at  Winchester,  and  treated  with 
success  by  one  of  the  Editors  of  this 
publication,  will  strongly  point  out 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  children 
who  go  abroad  in  the  fields ; and 
also,  we  hope,  it  may  urge  those,  upon 
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whose  grounds  the;  poison  grows,  to 
have  the  obnoxious  weed  destroyed. 

CASE  OF  MADNESS,  PRODUCED  BY 
DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

On  the  1 8th  of  this  month  ( August), 
the  child  of  a corporal  belonging  to 
the  70th  regiment,  about  seven  years 
of  age,  wandered  into  the  great  ditch 
of  the  castle  or  palace  at  Winches- 
ter ; and  there  meeting  with  the  ber- 
ries of  the  deadly  nightshade,  eat  a 
considerable  quantity.  This  was  in 
the  evening.  The  child  returned  to 
the  barracks,  went  to  bed,  and  re- 
mained in  an  apparent  sleep  for  an 
hour,  when  he  started  up  and  became 
outrageous.  In  this  state  he  remained, 
held  down  by  his  parents,  until  one 
o’clock,  when,  finding  him  becoming 
worse,  they  brought  him  to  the  sur- 
geon of  the  garrison.  The  symptoms 
he  then  laboured  under  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

A peculiar  wildness  of  the  counte- 
nance, great  terror,  screaming,  con- 
vulsions, the  pupils  of  the  eyes  dilated 
to  the  utmost,  no  sight,  inability  to 
swallow,  and  horror  of  fluid.  On 
administering  a little  tartar  emetic, 
and  a warm  laxative  injection  by  the 
anus,  the  boy  vomited  eight  or  ten 
of  the  berries  above  mentioned,  half 
masticated,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  At  ten  o’clock  he  swal- 
lowed a little  tea,  which  was  forced 
down  his  throat,  and  another  emetic 
of  tartarite  of  antimony. 

The  whole  of  the  above  symptoms 
continued,  except  the  raging,  and  the 
boy  appeared  quite  an  idiot,  not  sen- 
sible of  any  thing  whatever,  and  often 
called  out  that  a great  fly  was  biting 
the  top  of  his  head.  His  head  was 
immediately  shaved,  and  a large  blis- 
ter applied ; he  was  put  to  bed,  and 
bound  down  with  a sheet;  and  honey 
and  water,  with  vinegar  and  water, 
tea,  and  cream  of  tartar  water  fre- 
quently and  alternately  given  to  him. 
At  twelve  o’clock  he  swallowed  vo- 
luntarily, and  his  bowels  became  very 
free.  The  aberration  of  intellect,  di- 
latation of  the  pupils,  and  want  of 
sight  continued  all  the  day,  but  at 
night  his  senses  began  to  return  — he 
knew  those  about  him,  but  had  no 


recollection  of  circumstances.  He 
slept  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  became  perfectly  sensible:  the 
pupils  recovered  their  power,  and  no 
bad  symptom  remained. 

Boerhaave  mentions,  that  one  of 
these  berries  is  sufficient  to  kill,  but 
this  case  proves  the  reverse. 


VARIOUS  APPEARANCES  OF 
THE  BODY,  WHICH  POINT 
OUT  DISEASE. 


FROM  A WORK  ENTITLED 
“ SYMPTOMATOLOGY.” 


A yellow  tinge  of  the  eye  indi- 
cates some  derangement  of  the  organs 
subservient  to  the  secretion  of  the 
bile. 

A dark  blue  or  unclean  appear- 
ance of  the  eye,  is  a symptom  of  dis- 
eased spleen.  I discovered  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  symptom  in  consequence 
of  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
number  of  men,  who  returned  from 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren.  In  all  of  them  this  peculiar 
colour  of  the  cornea  was  strikingly 
obvious.  The  bodies  of  almost  all 
who  died  were  examined,  and  in 
every  case  the  spleen  was  found  dis- 
eased and  enlarged,  in  some  cases 
weighing  not  less  than  nine  pounds. 

When  the  cornea  appears  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  accompanied  with 
an  expanded  pupil,  hollowness  of 
the  temples,  the  teeth  generally  sound 
but  with  a blueish  tinge,  a tendency 
to  phthisis  pulmonalis  may  always  be 
suspected. 

A peculiar  bright  sparkling  ap- 
pearance of  the  eyes,  together  with 
hurried  and  irregular  motions  of  these 
organs,  denote  the  approach  of  deli- 
rium or  insanity.  The  presence  of 
the  latter  disease  is  peculiarly  indi- 
cated, according  to  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Haslam,  by  a laxity  of  the 
integuments  covering  the  occiput. 

A dull  prominent  eye  betokens  a 
propensity  to  apoplexy,  as  does  also 
enlargement  and  fulness  of  the  tongue. 
In  advanced  life,  this  complaint  is 
frequently  produced  by  venous  ple- 
thora: in  such  cases,  blood-letting 
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is  by  no  means  always  indicated  as  a 
remedy. 

Distended  pupils  indicate  dimi- 
nished irritability. 

Thickness  of  the  eye  -lids  and  alae 
nasi  are  symptomatic  of  scrofulous 
diathesis.  When  this  fulness  of  the 
eyelids  is  accompanied  with  redness 
on  the  margins,  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  ducts  of  the  sebacious 
glands,  it  generally  betokens  a pro- 
pensity to  over-indulgence  in  fer- 
mented or  distilled  liquors.  It  is 
frequently  of  importance,  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  fact  be  so,  without 
making  any  direct  inquries,  which 
in  such  cases  are  very  apt  to  give 
umbrage,  especially  to  female  patients. 
The  truth  may  often  be  detected  by 
indirect  queries;  such  as,  whether  they 
are  fond  of  tea.  The  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  spirituous  potations  impairs 
the  inclination  for  the  weaker  beverage. 
The  Chinese  have  a proverb  to  this 
effect, — “ The  man  that  does  not  love 
tea,  covets  rack.”  Even  the  parti- 
cular kind  of  intoxicating  liquor,  to 
which  a person  is  addicted,  may  fre- 
quently be  surmised  from  the  phy- 
siognomy. Indulgence  in  vinous 
potations  produces  turgidity  of  the 
eyes,  and  a dark  red,  inclining  to 
purple,  hue  of  the  complexion. — 
Beer,  a yellow  bloated  countenance, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and 
slowness  of  muscular  action; — well 
exemplified  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  draymen  of  London.  Gin 
gives  a leaden  colour,  deadness  of 
the  eye,  emaciation,  depression  of 
spirits,  and  diminution  of  muscular 
power.  Brandy  produces  a peculiar 
ferocity  of  temper. 

I have  been  enabled  to  detect  a v 
secret  attachment  to  the  use  of  opium, 

(a  habit  daily  gaining  ground  in  this 
country)  from  a peculiar  flaccid  greasy 
state  of  the  skin,  and  a singular  into- 
lerance of  light. 

Colica  pictonum  (painters’  cholic) 
is  attended  with  a peculiar  wasting 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

Itching  at  the  point  of  the  urethra 
is  frequently  symptomatic  of  stone  in 
the  bladder. 


SEPTENARY  PERIODS  OF 
LIFE. 


COPIED  FROM  A WORK  BY  THE 
CELEBRATED  STAHL. 


“ A seven  months  child  will  live 
If  a child  breathe  freely  the  seventh 
hour  after  birth,  it  will  survive.  The 
seventh  day,  the  remains  of  the  navel 
string  drop  off.  At  twice  seven  days 
a child  notices  the  light.  At  thrice 
seven,  observes  objects,  and  follows 
them  with  the  eyes.  At  seven  months 
the  teeth  begin  to  appear.  At  twice 
seven  months,  begins  to  walk.  At 
thrice  seven  months,  begins  to  utter 
words.  At  four  times  seven  months, 
walks  alone.  At  seven  years  the 
teeth  are  renewed.  At  twice  seven 
years  the  beard  appears.  At  three 
times  seven  years  the  body  attains 
full  growth.  At  four  times  seven, 
life  is  in  perfection,  and  till  five  times 
seven  continues  so.  At  six  times 
seven,  the  strength  and  health  begin 
to  fail.  At  seven  times  seven,  the 
mind  has  attained  maturity.  Ten 
times  seven  is  the  full  age  of  man  ; 
after  which  period  life  in  general  is 
only  trouble  and  vexation.” 

Blumenbach  observes,  that  a large 
proportion  of  persons  who  attain  old 
age,  die  in  their  84th  year,  =12  x 7. 


THE  TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 


NO.  V. 


ANODYNE  EYE-WATER, 

To  wash  the  eyes  with  on  rising 
every  morning. 

Take  of  rose-water,  half  a pint ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  two  dr. 
Of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ten  grains ; 
Of  tincture  of  myrrh,  one  dr. 

Mix. 


EYE-WATER  FOR  REDNESS  OF  THE 
EYE-LIDS,  OR  WATERY  EYES. 

Take  of  rose-water  and  cold  spring 
water,  each  half  a pint ; 

Of  sugar  of  lead,  three  drachms; 
Of  alum,  one  drachm  ; 

Mix ; and  wash  the  lids  of  the  eyes 
well  with  it  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
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TO  DYE  THE  HAIR  FLAXEN. 

Take  a quart  of  lye,  prepared  from 
the  ashes  of  vine  twigs,  briony, 
celandine  roots,  and  turmeric, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Of  saffron  and  lilly  roots,  each 
two  drachms ; 

Of  flowers  of  mullein,  yellow 
stechas,  broom,  and  St.  John’s 
wort,  each  a drachm  ; 

Boil  them  together,  and  strain  off  the 
liquor  clear. 

Frequently  wash  the  hair  with  this 
fluid,  and  it  will  change  it,  say  the 
books,  in  a little  time,  to  a beautiful 
flaxen  dolour.  We  merely  repeat  the 
recipe,  but  do  not  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  efficacy  of  it,  never  having 
seen  it  tried. 


OIL  TO  SUPPLE  THE  JOINTS. 

Take  of  oil  of  almonds,  four  ounces  ; 

Of  camphor,  two  drachms; 

Rub  the  camphor  down  with  oil,  first 
dissolving  it  with  spirits  of  wine;  then 
strain  it  off. 

Add  to  this  two  drachms  of  the 
oil  of  rosemary. 


CHOKING  FROM  SUBSTANCES 
STOPPING  IN  THE  THROAT. 


The  food  we  take  descends  from 
the  mouth  through  a very  straight 
passage  or  channel,  called  the  oeso- 
phagus, (the  gullet,)  which  going 
parallel  with  the  spine  or  backbone, 
joins  to  or  terminates  at  the  sto- 
mach. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  differ- 
ent bodies  are  stopped  in  this  chan- 
nel, without  being  able  either  to 
descend  or  to  return  up  again ; whe- 
ther this  difficulty  arises  from  their 
being  too  large,  or  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the-r  having  such  angles 
or  points,  as  by  penetrating  into, 
and  adhering  to,  the  sides  of  this 
membranous  canal,  absolutely  pre- 
vent the  usual  action  and  motion 
of  it. 

Very  dangerous  symptoms  arise 
from  this  stoppage,  which  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  a most  acute 
pain  in  the  part ; and  at  other 


times,  with  a very  incommodious, 
rather  than  painful  sensation ; some- 
times an  ineffectual  commotion  at 
or  rising  of  the  stomach,  attended 
with  great  anguish  ; and  if  the  stop- 
page be  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
glottis  is  closed,  or  the  wind-pipe 
compressed,  a dreadful  suffocation  is 
the  consequence : the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  the  lungs  are  quite  distended, 
and  the  blood  being  unable  to  return 
from  the  head,  the  countenance  be- 
comes first  red,  then  livid  ; the  neck 
swells,  the  oppression  increases,  and 
the  poor  sufferer  speedily  dies. 

When  the  patient’s  breathing  is 
not  stopped,  nor  greatly  oppressed, 
if  the  passage  be  not  entirely  blocked 
up,  and  he  can  swallow  something, 
he  lives  very  easy  for  a few  days, 
and  then  his  case  becomes  a parti- 
cular disorder  of  the  oesophagus  or 
gullet.  But  if  the  passage  be  abso- 
lutely closed,  and  the  obstruction 
cannot  be  removed  for  many  days, 
a terrible  death  is  the  consequence. 

The  danger  of  such  cases  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  obstructing  substance,  as  on  its 
size,  with  regard  to  that  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  part  where  it  stops,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  forms 
the  obstruction;  and  frequently  the 
very  food  may  occasion  death ; while 
substances  less  adapted  to  degluti- 
tion are  not  attended  with  any 
violent  consequences,  though  swal- 
lowed. 

A child  of  six  days  old  swallowed 
a comfit  or  sugar-plum,  which 
stuck  in  the  passage,  and  instantly 
killed  it, 

A grown  person  perceived  that  a 
bit  of  mutton  had  stopped  in  the  pas- 
sage ; not  to  alarm  any  body  he  arose 
from  table:  a few  minutes  afterwards, 
on  looking  where  he  might  be  gone, 
he  was  found  dead.  Another  was 
choked  by  a bit  of  cake ; a third  by 
a piece  of  the  skin  of  a ham ; and 
a fourth  by  an  egg,  which  he  swal- 
lowed whole  in  a bravado. 

A child  was  killed  by  a chesnut 
swallowed  whole.  Another  died  sud- 
denly, choked  (which  is  always  the 
circumstance,  when  they  die  instant- 
ly after  such  accidents)  by  a pear 
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which  he  had  tossed  up,  and  catched 
in  his  mouth.  A woman  was  choked 
with  another  pear.  A piece  of  a 
sinew  continued  eight  days  in  the 
passage,  so  that  it  prevented  the  patient 
from  getting  down  any  thing  else; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  fell 
into  the  stomach,  being  loosened  by 
by  its  putridity;  the  patient,  not- 
withstanding, died  soon  after,  being 
killed  by  the  inflammation,  gangrene, 
and  weakness  it  had  occasioned.  Un- 
happily there  occur  but  too  many 
instances  of  this  sort,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  cite  more. 

Whenever  any  substance  is  thus 
detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are  two 
ways  of  removing  it ; that  is,  either 
by  extracting  it,  or  pushing  it  down- 
The  safest  and  most  certain  way  is 
always  to  extract  or  draw  it  out, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  easiest: 
and  as  the  efforts  made  for  this  pur- 
pose greatly  fatigue  the  patient,  and 
are  sometimes  attended  with  grievous 
consequences ; therefore,  if  the  occa- 
sion is  extremely  urging,  it  may  be 
eligible  to  thrust  it  down,  if  that  be 
easier,  and  if  there  be  no  danger 
from  the  reception  of  the  obstructing 
body  into  the  stomach. 

The  substances  which  may  be  push- 
ed down  without  danger  are  all  com- 
mon nourishing  ones,  as  bread,  meat, 
cakes,  fruit,  morsels  of  meat,  and  even 
skin  of  bacon.  It  is  only  very  large 
morsels  of  particular  aliments,  that 
prove  very  difficult  to  digest;  yet 
even  such  are  rarely  attended  with 
any  fatality. 

The  substances  we  should  endea- 
vour to  extract  or  draw  out,  though 
it  be  more  painful  and  less  easy  than 
to  push  them  down,  are  all  those, 
whose  consequences  might  be  highly 
dangerous,  or  even  mortal,  if  swal- 
lowed. Such  are  all  totally  indi- 
gestible bodies,  as  cork,  linen  rags, 
large  fruit  stones,  bones,  wood,  glass, 
stones,  metals;  and  more  especially 
if  any  further  danger  may  be  super- 
added  to  that  of  its  indigestibility, 
from  the  shape  (whether  rough,  sharp, 
pointed,  or  augular,)  of  the  sub- 
stance swallowed.  Wherefore  we 
should  chiefly  endeavour  to  extract 
pins,  needles,  fish-bones,  other  pointed 


fragments  of  bones,  bits  of  glass,  scis- 
sars,  rings,  or  buckles. 

Nevertheless  it  has  happened,  that 
every  one  of  these  substances  have  at 
one  time  or  another  been  swallowed, 
and  the  most  usual  consequences  of 
them  are  violent  pains  of  the  sto- 
mach and  in  the  intestines;  inflam- 
mations, suppurations,  abscesses,  a 
slow  fever,  gangrene,  iliac  passion ; 
external  abscesses,  through  which  the 
bodies  swallowed  down  have  been 
discharged;  and  frequently,  after  a 
long  train  of  maladies,  a dreadful 
death. 

When  such  substances  have  not 
passed  in  too  deep,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  extract  them  with  our 
fingers,  which  often  succeeds.  If  they 
be  lower  we  should  make  use  of 
nippers  or  small  forceps;  of  which 
surgeons  are  provided  with  different 
sorts.  Those  which  smokers  carry 
about  them  might  be  very  convenient 
for  such  purposes ; and  in  case  of 
necessity  they  might  be  made  very 
readily  out  of  two  bits  of  wood. 
But  this  attempt  to  extract  rarely 
succeeds,  if  the  substance  have  de- 
scended far  into  the  oesophagus,  and 
if  it  be  of  a flexible  nature,  which 
exactly  applies  itself  to  and  fills 
up  the  cavity  or  channel  of  the  gul- 
let. 

If  the  fingers  and  the  nippers  fail, 
or  cannot  be  duly  applied,  crotchets, 
a kind  of  hooks,  must  be  employed. 

Such  may  be  made  at  once  with 
a strong  iron  wire,  crooked  at  the 
end.  It  must  be  introduced  in  the 
flat  way,  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducting of  it,  there  should  be  ano- 
ther curve  or  hook  at  the  end  it  is 
held  by,  to  serve  as  a kind  of  han- 
dle to  it,  which  has  this  farther 
use,  that  it  may  be  secured  by  a 
string  tied  to  it,  a -circumstance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  any  instrument  em- 
ployed on  like  occasions,  to  avoid 
such  ill  accidents  as  have  sometimes 
ensued,  from  these  instruments  slip- 
ping out  of  the  operator’s  hold. — 
After  the  crotchet  has  passed  beyond 
the  substance  that  obstructs  the  pas- 
sage, it  is  drawn  up  again,  and  hooks 
up  with  it  and  extracts  that  impedi- 
ment to  swallowing. 
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This  crotchet  is  also  very  conve- 
nient whenever  a substance  some- 
what flexible,  as  a pin  or  a fishbone, 
sticks,  as  it  were,  across  the  gullet: 
the  crotchet  in  such  cases  seizing 
them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks 
and  thus  disengages  them.  If  they 
are  very  brittle  substances,  it  serves 
to  break  them : and  if  any  fragments 
still  adhere  within,  some  other  means 
must  be  used  to  extract  them. 

When  the  obstructing  bodies  are 
small,  and  only  stop  up  part  of  the 
passage,  and  which  may  either  easily 
elude  the  hook,  or  straiten  it  by 
their  resistance,  a kind  of  rings  may 
be  used,  and  made  either  solid  or 
flexible. 

The  solid  ones  are  made  of  iron 
wire,  or  a string  of  fine  brass  wire. 
For  this  purpose  the  wire  is  bent 
into  a circle  about  the  middle  part 
of  its  length,  the  sides  of  which  cir- 
cle do  not  touch  each  other,  but 
leave  a ring  or  hollow  cavity,  of 
about  an  inch  diameter.  Then  the 
long  unbent  sides  of  the  wire  are 
brought  near  each  other ; the  circu- 
lar part  of  the  ring  is  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  con- 
ducted about  the  obstructing  body, 
and  so  to  extract  it.  Very  flexible  rings 
may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  silk, 
or  small  packthread,  which  may  be 
waxed,  for  their  greater  strength  and 
consistence.  Then  they  are  to  be  tied 
fast  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  of 
whalebone,  or  of  any  flexible  wood ; 
after  which  the  rings  are  to  be  intro- 
duced to  surround  the  obstructing 
substance,  and  to  draw  it  out. 

Several  of  these  rings  passed  thro’ 
one  another  are  often  made  use  of 
the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold  of  the 
obstructing  body,  which  may  be  in- 
volved by  one,  if  another  should  miss 
it.  This  sort  of  rings  has  one  ad- 
vantage, which  is,  that  when  the 
substance  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid 
hold  of,  it  may  then,  by  turning 
the  handle,  be  retained  so  strongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twisted,  as  to  be 
moved  every  way;  which  must  be 
a considerable  advantage  in  many 
such  cases. 

A fourth  material  employed  on 
these  unhappy  occasions  is  the  sponge. 


Its  property  of  swelling  considerably, 
on  being  wet,  is  the  foundation  of  its 
usefulness  here. 

If  any  substance  be  stopped  in  the 
gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the 
whole  passage,  a bit  of  sponge  is  in- 
troduced into  the  part  that  is  un- 
stopped, and  beyond  the  substance. 
The  sponge  soon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moist  situation,  and  in- 
deed the  enlargement  of  it  may  be 
forwarded  by  making  the  patient 
swallow  a few  drops  of  water,  and 
then  drawing  back  the  sponge  by 
the  handle  it  is  fastened  to ; as  it  is 
now  too  large  to  return  through  the 
small  cavity  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed in,  it  draws  out  the  obstruct- 
ing body  with  it,  and  thus  opens 
the  gullet. 

As  dry  sponge  may  shrink  or  be 
contracted,  this  circumstance  has 
proved  the  means  of  squeezing  a pret- 
ty large  piece  of  it  into  a very 
small  space.  It  becomes  greatly  com- 
pressed by  winding  a string  or  tape 
very  closely  about  it,  which  tape 
may  be  easily  unwound  or  with- 
drawn, after  the  sponge  has  been  in- 
troduced. It  may  also  be  inclosed 
in  a piece  of  whalebone,  split  into 
four  sticks  at  one  end,  and  which, 
being  endued  with  a considerable 
spring,  contracts  upon  the  sponge. 
The  whalebone  is  so  smoothed  and 
accommodated,  as  not  to  wound ; and 
the  sponge  is  also  to  be  safely  tied  to 
a strong  thread;  that  after  having 
disengaged  the  whalebone  from  it, 
the  surgeon  may  also  draw  out  the 
sponge  at  pleasure. 

Sponge  is  also  applied  on  these 
occasions  in  another  manner.  When 
there  is  no  room  to  convey  it  into 
the  gullet,  because  the  obstructing 
substance  engrosses  its  whole  cavity ; 
and  supposing  it  not  hooked  into  the 
part,  but  solely  detained  by  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  passage,  a pretty  large 
bit  of  sponge  is  to  be  introduced  to- 
wards the  gullet,  and  close  to  the 
obstructing  substance : thus  applied, 
the  sponge  swells,  and  thence  dilates 
that  part  of  the  passage  that  is  above 
this  substance.  The  sponge  is  then 
withdrawn  a little,  and  but  a very 
little,  and  this  substance  being  less 
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pressed  upon  above  than  below,  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  greater 
straitness  and  contraction  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  passage,  than  of  its  upper 
part,  causes  that  substance  to  ascend ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  first  loosening  or 
disengagement  of  it  has  happened, 
the  total  disengagement  of  it  easily 
follows. 

Finally,  when  all  these  methods 
prove  unavailable,  there  remains  one 
more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient 
vomit;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  of 
any  service  but  when  such  obstruct- 
ing bodies  are  simply  engaged  in, 
and  not  hooked  or  stuck  into  the 
sides  of,  the  oesophagus;  since,  under 
this  latter  circumstance,  vomiting 
might  occasion  farther  mischief. 

If  the  patient  can  swallow,  vomit- 
ing may  be  excited  with  tartar  eme- 
tic or  ipecacuanha.  By  this  operation 
a bone  was  thrown  out,  which  had 
stopped  in  the  passage  twenty-four 
hours. 

When  the  patient  cannot  swallow, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  excite 
him  to  vomit,  by  introducing  and 
twirling  about  the  feathery  end  of  a 
quill  in  the  bottom  of  the  throat, 
which  the  feather  however  will  not 
effect,  if  the  obstructing  body  strongly 
compresses  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  gullet ; and  then  no  other  re- 
source is  left,  but  giving  a clyster  of 
tobacco. 

A person  swallowed  a large  piece 
of  calf’s  lights,  which  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  gullet,  and  exactly 
filled  up  the  passage.  A surgeon 
unsuccessfully  attempted  various  me- 
thods to  extract  it ; but  another,  see- 
ing how  unavailable  all  of  them 
were,  and  the  patient’s  visage  becom- 
ing black  and  swelled,  his  eyes  ready 
to  start,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  head, 
and  falling  into  frequent  swoonings, 
attended  with  convulsions  too,  he 
caused  a clyster  of  an  ounce  of  to- 
bacco boiled  to  be  thrown  up;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a violent 
vomiting,  which  threw  up  the  sub- 
tance  that  was  so  very  near  killing 
him. 

A sixth  method,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve has  never  hitherto  been  attempt- 
ed, but  which  may  prove  very  useful 


in  many  cases,  when  the  substances 
in  the  passage  are  not  too  hard  and 
are  very  large,  would  be  to  fix  a 
worm  (such  are  used  for  withdraw- 
ing the  charge  of  guns  that  have  been 
loaded)  fast  to  a flexible  handle,  with 
a waxed  thread  fastened  to  the  han- 
dle, in  order  to  withdraw  it  if  the 
handle  slipped  from  the  worm;  and 
by  this  contrivance  it  might  be  very 
practicable,  if  the  obstructing  sub- 
stance was  not  too  deep  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  gullet,  to  extract  it.  It 
has  been  known,  that  a thorn  fasten- 
ed in  the  throat,  has  been  thrown  out 
by  laughing. 

In  some  circumstances,  when  it  is 
more  easy  and  convenient  to  push  the 
obstructing  body  downwards,  it  has 
been  usual  to  make  use  of  leeks, 
which  may  generally  be  had  any 
where,  (but  which  indeed  are  very 
subject  to  break,)  or  of  a wax  candle 
oiled,  and  but  very  little  heated,  so 
as  to  make  it  flexible ; or  of  a piece 
of  whalebone ; or  of  iron  wire,  one 
extremity  of  which  may  be  thickened 
and  blunted  in  a minute  with  a lit- 
tle melted  lead.  Small  sticks  of  some 
flexible  wood  may  be  as  convenient 
for  the  same  use,  such  as  the  birch 
tree,  the  hazel,  the  ash,  the  willow, 
a flexible  plummet,  or  a leaden  ring. 
All  these  substances  should  be  very 
smooth,  that  they  may  not  give  the 
least  irritation ; for  which  reason  they 
are  sometimes  covered  over  with  a 
thin  bit  of  sheep’s  gut.  Sometimes 
a sponge  is  fastened  to  one  end  of 
them,  which  completely  filling  up  the 
whole  passage,  pushes  down  whatever 
obstacle  it  meets  with. 

In  such  cases,  too,  the  patient  may 
be  prompted  to  attempt  swallowing 
down  large  pieces  of  some  unhurtful 
substance,  such  as  a crust  of  bread,  a 
small  turnip,  a lettuce  stalk,  or  a 
bullet,  in  hopes  of  their  carrying 
down  the  obstructing  cause  with  them. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  these  afford  but  a feeble  assist- 
ance, and  if  they  are  swallowed  with- 
out being  well  secured  to  a thread,  it 
may  be  apprehended  that  they  may 
even  increase  the  obstruction  by  their 
own  stoppage. 

It  has  sometimes  very  happily, 
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though  rarely  occurred,  that  those 
substances  attempted  to  be  detruded, 
or  thrust  downwards,  have  stuck  in 
the  wax  candle  or  the  leek,  and  sprung 
up  and  out  with  them : but  this  can 
never  happen,  except  in  the  case  of 
pointed  substances. 

Should  it  be  impossible  to  extract 
such  bodies,  as  it  must  be  dangerous 
to  admit  them  into  the  stomach,  we 
must  then  prefer  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  rather  run  the  hazard  of 
pushing  them  down,  than  suffer  the 
patient  to  perish  dreadfully  in  a few 
moments*,  and  we  ought  to  scruple 
this  resolution  the  less,  as  a great 
many  instances  have  demon- 
strated, that  notwithstanding  seve- 
ral bad  consequences,  and  even  a 
tormenting  death,  have  often  followed 
the  swallowing  of  such  hurtful  or  in- 
digestible substances,  yet  at  other 
times  they  have  been  attended  with 
little  or  no  disorder. 

One  of  these  four  events  is  always 
the  case  after  swallowing  such  things. 
They  either,  I.  go  off  by  stool;  or 
2.  they  are  not  discharged,  and  kill 
the  patient ; or  else,  3.  they  are  dis- 
charged by  urine;  or,  4.  are  visibly 
extruded  to  the  skin.  We  shall  give 
some  instances  of  each  of  these  events. 

When  they  are  voided  by  stool, 
they  are  either  voided  soon  after  they 
have  been  swallowed,  and  that  with- 
out having  occasioned  scarcely  any 
troublesome  symptoms,  or  the  void- 
ing of  them  has  not  happened  till  a 
long  time  after  the  swallowing,  and 
is  preceded  with  very  considerable 
pain.  It  has  been  seen  that  a bone 
of  the  leg  of  a fowl,  a peach-stone, 
the  cover  of  a small  box  of  Venice 
treacle,  pins,  needles,  and  coins  of 
different  sorts,  have  been  voided 
within  a few  days  after  they  had 
slipped  down  into  the  stomach,  and 
that  with  little  or  no  complaint.  A 
small  flute  or  pipe,  also,  four  inches 
long,  which  occasioned  acute  pains 
for  three  days,  has  been  voided  hap- 
pily afterwards,  besides  knives,  razors, 
and  one  shoe-buckle.  We  have  seen 
a child  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  who  swallowed  a nail  above  an 
inch  long,  the  head  of  which  was 
more  than  three-tenths  of  an  inch 


* broad  ; it  stopped  a fen  ^moments 
about  the  neck,  but  descended  while 
its  friends  were  looking  for  assistance, 
and  was  voided  with  a stool  that 
night  without  any  bad  consequence; 
and  we  have  known  the  entire  bone 
of  a chicken’s  wing  thus  swallowed, 
which  only  occasioned  a slight  pain 
in  the  stomach  for  three  or  four 
days. 

Sometimes  such  substances  are  re- 
tained within  for  a long  time,  not 
being  voided  till  after  several  months 
and  even  years  without  any  ill  effect; 
and  some  of  them  have  never  either 
appeared  nor  been  complained  of. 

But  the  event  is  not  always  so 
happy ; and  sometimes,  though  they 
are  discharged  through  the  natural 
passages,  the  discharges  have  been 
preceded  by  very  acute  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  in  the  bowels.  A girl 
swallowed  some  pins,  which  afflicted 
her  with  violent  pains  for  the  space 
of  six  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  she  voided  them  and  recovered. 

Three  needles  being  swallowed, 
brought  on  cholics,  swoon  ings,  arid 
convulsions,  for  a year  after;  and  then 
being  voided  by  stool,  the  patient  re- 
covered. Another  person  who  swal- 
lowed two,  was  much  happier,  in  suf- 
fering but  six  hours  from  them,  when 
they  were  voided  by  stool,  and  he 
did  well. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  such  in- 
digestible substances,  after  having 
passed  all  the  meanders, — the  whole 
course  of  the  intestines — have  been 
stopped  in  the  fundament,  and  brought 
on  very  troublesome  symptoms;  but 
such,  however,  as  an  expert  surgeon 
may  very  generally  remove.  If  it  is 
practicable  to  cut  them,  as  it  is  when 
they  happen  to  be  thin  bones,  the 
jaw-bones  of  fish,  or  pins,  they  are 
then  very  easily  extracted. 

The  second  event  is,  when  these 
fatal  substances  are  never  voided,  but 
cause  very  embarrassing  symptoms, 
which  finally  kill  the  patient;  and  of 
these  cases  there  have  been  but  too 
many  examples. 

A young  girl  having  swallowed 
some  pins,  which  she  held  in  her 
mouth,  some  of  them  were  voided 
by  stool;  but  others  of  them  piick 
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and  pierced  into  her  intestines,  and 
even  into  the  muscles  of  her  belly, 
with  the  severest  pain ; and  killed  her 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

A man  swallowed  a needle,  which 
pierced  through  his  stomach,  and  into 
his  liver,*  and  ended  in  a mortal 
consumption. 

A plummet  which  slipped  down 
while  the  throat  of  a patient  was 
searching,  killed  him  at  the  end  of 
two  years. 

It  is  very  common  for  different 
coins,  and  of  different  metals,  to  be 
swallowed  without  any  fatal  or  trou- 
blesome effects.  Even  a hundred 
Louis  d’ors  have  been  swallowed,  and 
all  voided.  Nevertheless,  these  for- 
tunate escapes  ought  not  to  make  peo- 
ple too  secure  and  incautious  on  such 
occasions,  since  such  melancholy  con- 
sequences have  happened,  as  may  very 
justly  alarm  them.  One  single  piece 
of  money  that  was  swallowed,  entirely 
obstructed  the  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  intestines,  and 
killed  the  patient.  Whole  nuts  have 
often  been  inadvertently  swallowed; 
and  there  have  been  some  instances 
of  persons  in  whom  a heap  of  them 
has  been  formed,  which  proved  the 


* Dr.  Kirkpatrick  says, — “ I saw  a 
very  similar  instance  and  event  in  a 
lady’s  little  favourite  bitch,  whose 
body  she  desired  might  be  opened, 
from  suspecting  her  to  have  been  poi- 
soned. But  it  appeared  that  a small 
needle  with  fine  thread,  which  she 
had  swallowed,  had  passed  out  of  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum,  (one  of 
the  intestines,)  through  which  the 
point  had  pierced,  and  pricked  and 
corroded  the  concave  part  of  the 
liver,  which  was  all  rough  and  putrid. 
The  whole  carcase  was  greatly  bloated 
and  extremely  offensive,  very  soon 
after  the  poor  animal’s  death,  which 
happened  two  or  three  months  after 
the  accident;  and  was  preceded  by 
a great  wheezing,  restlessness,  and  loss 
of  appetite.  The  needle  was  rusty, 
but  the  thread  was  entire,  and  but 
very  little  altered.” 


cause  of  death,  after  producing  much 
pain  and  inquietude.* 

The  third  issue  or  event  is,  when 
these  substances  thus  swallowed  down, 
have  been  discharged  by  urine:  but 
these  cases  are  very  rare. 

A pin  of  a middling  size  has  been 
discharged  by  urine,  three  days  after 
it  slipped  down;  and  a little  bone 
has  been  expelled  the  same  way; 
besides  cherry-stones,  plum-stones, 
and  even  one  peach-stone. 

Finally,  the  fourth  consequence  or 
event  is,  when  the  indigestible  sub- 
stances thus  swallowed,  have  pierced 
through  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  even  to  the  skin  itself ; and  oc- 
casioning an  abscess,  have  made  an 
outlet  for  themselves,  or  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  abscess.  A long 
time  is  often  required  to  effect  this 
extraordinary  trajection  and  appear- 
ance of  them.  Sometimes  the  pains 
they  occasion  are  continual:  in  other 
cases,  the  patient  complains  for  a time, 
after  which  the  pain  ceases,  and  then 
returns  again.  The  imposthume  or 
gathering  is  formed  in  the  stomach, 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  belly: 
and  sometimes  these  very  substances, 
after  having  pierced  through  the  in- 
testines, make  very  singular  routs, 
and  are  discharged  very  remotely 
from  the  belly.  One  needle  that  had 
beer,  swallowed,  found  its  way  out, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  through 
the  leg ; another  at  the  shoulder. 

All  these  examples,  and  many  others 
of  cruel  deaths,  from  swallowing  nox- 
ious substances,  demonstrate  the  great 
necessity  of  an  habitual  caution  in 
this  respect ; and  give  their  testimony 
against  the  horrid,  we  had  almost  said, 
the  criminal  imprudence,  of  people’s 
amusing  themselves  with  such  tricks 
as  may  lead  to  such  terrible  accidents; 
or  even  holding  any  such  substance 


* Many  fatal  examples  of  this  kind 
maybe  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ; and  they  should  caution  peo- 
ple against  swallowing  cherry-stones, 
and  still  more  against  those  of  prunes, 
or  such  as  are  pointed,  though  not 
very  acutely. 
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in  their  mouths,  as  by  slipping  down 
through  imprudence  or  accident,  may 
prove  the  occasion  of  their  death. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  one,  without 
shuddering,  can  hold  pins  or  needles 
in  their  mouths,  after  reflecting  on 
the  dreadful  accidents  and  cruel  deaths 
that  have  thus  been  caused  by  them  ? 

It  has  been  shewn  already,  that 
substances  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  gullet,  sometimes  suffocate  the 
patient;  and  at  other  times,  they  can 
neither  be  extracted  nor  thrust  down ; 
but  that  they  stop  in  the  passage, 
without  killing  the  patient,  at  least 
not  immediately.  This  is  the  case 
when  they  are  so  circumstanced,  as 
not  to  compress  the  wind-pipe,  and 
not  totally  to  prevent  the  swallowing 
of  food;  which  last  circumstance  can 
scarcely  happen,  except  the  obstruc- 
tion has  been  formed  by  angular  or 
pointed  bodies.  The  stoppage  of  such 
bodies  is  sometimes  attended,  and  that 
without  much  violence,  with  a small 
suppuration,  which  loosens  them ; and 
then  they  are  either  returned  upwards 
through  the  mouth,  or  descend  into 
the  stomach.  But  at  other  times,  an 
extraordinary  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced, which  kills  the  patient.  Or 
if  the  contents  of  the  abscess  attending 
the  inflammation  tend  outwardly,  a 
tumour  is  formed  on  the  external  part 
of  the  neck,  which  is  to  be  opened, 
and  through  whose  orifice  the  ob- 
structing body  is  discharged.  In  other 
instances,  again,  they  take  a different 
course,  attended  with  little  or  no  pain, 
and  are  at  length  discharged  by  a 
gathering  behind  the  neck,  on  the 
breast,  the  shoulder,  or  various  other 
parts. 

Some  persons,  astonished  at  this  ex- 
traordinary course  and  progression  of 
such  substances,  which,  from  their 
size,  and  especially  from  their  shape, 
seem  to  them  incapable  of  being  in- 
troduced into,  and  in  some  sort,  cir- 
culating through  the  human  body 
without  destroying  it,  are  very  de- 
sirous of  having  the  rout  and  pro- 
gression of  such  intruding  substance 
explained  to  them.  To  gratify  such 
inquirers,  we  may  be  indulged  in  a 
short  digression,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  less  foreign  to  our  plan,  as,  in 


dissipating  what  seems  marvellous, 
and  has  been  thought  supernatural 
in  such  cases,  we  may  eradicate  that 
superstitious  prej  udice,  which  has  of- 
ten ascribed  effects  of  this  sort  to 
witchcraft,  but  which  admit  of  an 
easy  explanation. 

Wherever  an  incision  is  made 
through  the  skin,  a certain  membrane 
appears,  which  consists  of  two  coats 
or  laminae,  separated  from  each  other 
by  small  cells  or  cavities,  which  all 
communicate  together,  and  which 
are  furnished  more  or  less  with  fat. 
There  is  not  any  fat  throughout  the 
_ human  body  which  is  not  inclosed 
in  or  enveloped  with  this  coat,  which 
is  called  the  adipose,  fatty,  or  cellular 
membrane. 

This  membrane  is  not  only  found 
under  the  skin,  but  further  plying 
and  insinuating  itself  in  various  man- 
ners, it  is  extended  throughout  the 
whole  body.  It  distinguishes  and  se- 
parates all  the  muscles ; it  constitutes 
a part  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intes- 
tines, of  the  bladder,  and  of  all  the 
viscera  or  bowels.  It  is  this  which 
forms  what  is  termed  the  cawl,  and 
which  also  furnishes  a sheath  or  en- 
velopement  to  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves.  In  some  parts  it  is  very 
thick,  and  is  abundantly  replenished 
with  fat;  in  others,  it  is  very  thin 
and  unprovided  with  any ; but  where- 
ver it  extends,  it  is  wholly  insen- 
sible or  void  of  all  sensation  and  feel- 
ing. J 

It  may  be  compared  to  a quilted 
coverlet,  the  cotton  or  other  stuffing 
of  which  is  unequally  distributed; 
greatly  abounding  in  some  places, 
with  none  at  all  in  others,  so  that 
in  these  the  stuff  above  and  below 
touch  each  other.  Within  this  mem- 
brane or  coverlet,  as  it  were,  such 
extraneous  or  foreign  substances  are 
moved  about ; and  as  there  is  a ge- 
neral communication  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  membrane,  it 
is  no  ways  surprising  that  they 
are  moved  from  one  part  to  another 
very  distant,  in  a long  course  and 
duration  of  movement.  Officers  and 
soldiers  very  often  experience,  that 
bullets,  which  do  not  pass  through 
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ire  transferred  to  very  different  and 
remote  ones. 

The  general  communication  through- 
out this  membrane  is  daily  demon- 
strated by  facts,  which  the  law  pro- 
hibits ; this  is  the  butchers  inflating 
or  blowing  up  the  cellular  membrane 
throughout  the  whole  carcase  of  a 
lalf,  by  a small  incision  in  the  skin, 
into  which  they  introduce  a pipe  or 
the  nozzle  of  a small  bellows ; and 
then,  on  blowing  forcibly,  the  air 
jvidently  puffs  up  the  whole  body  of 
the  calf  into  this  artificial  tumour  or 
swelling. 

Some  very  criminal  impostors  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  wicked 
contrivance,  thus  to  bloat  up  chil- 
iren  into  a kind  of  monsters,  which 
they  afterwards  expose  to  view  for 
money. 

In  this  cellular  membrane  the  ex- 
travasated  waters  of  dropsical  patients 
ire  commonly  diffused ; and  then 
they  give  way  to  that  motion,  to 
which  their  own  weight  disposes 
them.  But  here  we  may  be  asked, — 
As  this  membrane  is  crossed  and  in- 
tersected in  different  parts  of  it,  by 
aerves,  veins,  arteries,  &c.  the  wound- 
ing of  which  unavoidably  occasions 
grievous  symptoms— how  comes  it 
that  such  do  not  ensue  upon  the  in- 
trusion of  such  noxious  substances? 
To  this  we  answer, 

1 . That  such  symptoms  do  some- 
times really  ensue. 

2.  And  that  nevertheless,  they  must 
happen  but  seldom,  by  reason  that 
all  the  aforesaid  parts,  which  traverse 
and  intersect  this  membrane,  being 
harder  than  the  fat  it  contains,  such 
foreign  substances  must  almost  ne- 
cessarily, whenever  they  encounter 
those  parts,  be  turned  aside  towards 
the  fat  which  surrounds  them,  whose 
resistance  is  very  considerably  less ; 
and  this  the  more  certainly  so,  as  these 
nerves,  &o.  are  always  of  a cylindrical 
form. — But  to  return  from  this  neces- 
sary digression. 

To  all  those  methods  ana  expedients 
which  we  have  already  recommended 
on  the  important  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  further  add  some  general 

directions. 

1 . It  is  often  useful,  and  even  ne- 


cessary, to  take  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  arm ; but  espe- 
cially if  the  patient’s  breathing  is  ex- 
tremely oppressed ; or  when  we  can- 
not speedily  succeed  in  our  effort  to 
remove  the  obstructing  substance ; as 
the  bleeding  is  adapted  to  prevent 
the  inflammation,  which  the  frequent 
irritations  from  such  substances  occa- 
sion ; and  as  by  its  disposing  the  whole 
body  into  a state  of  relaxation,  it 
might  possibly  procure  an  immediate 
discharge  of  the  offending  substance. 

2.  Whenever  it  is  manifest  that  all 
endeavours,  either  to  extract  or  to 
push  down  the  substance^  stopped  in 
the  passage,  are  ineffectual,  they  should 
be  discontinued  ; because  the  inflamma- 
tion occasioned  by  persisting  in  them, 
would  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obstruc- 
tion itself ; as  there  have  been  instances 
of  people’s  dying  in  consequence  of 
the  inflammation;  notwithstanding 
the  body  which  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion had  been  entirely  removed. 

3.  While  the  means  already  advised 
are  making  use  of,  the  patient  should 
often  swallow,  or  if  he  cannot,  he 
should  frequently  receive  by  injection 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe,  that 
may  reach  lower  down  than  the 
glottis,  some  very  emollient  liquor, 
as  warm  water,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  milk,  or  a decoction  of  barley, 
of  mallows,  or  of  bran.  Two 
advantages  may  arise  from  this;  the 
first  is,  that  these  softening  liquors 
smooth  and  sooth  the  irritated  parts; 
and,  secondly,  an  injection  strongly 
thrown  in,  has  often  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  loosening  the  obstructing 
body  than  all  attempts  with  instru- 
ments. 

4.  When,  after  all,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  this  in  the  part,  the  patient 
must  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  in- 
flammatory disease:  he  must  be  bled, 
ordered  to  a regimen,  and  have  his 
whole  neck  surrounded  with  emollient 
poultices.  The  like  treatment  must 
be  used,  though  the  obstructing  sub- 
stance be  removed,  if  there  be  room 
to  suppose  any  inflammation  left  in 
the  passage. 

5.  A proper  degree  of  agitation 
has  sometimes  loosened  the  inhering 
body  more  effectually  than  instruments. 
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It  has  been  experienced  that  a blow 
with  the  fist  on  the  spine,  or  the 
middle  of  the  back,  has  often  dis- 
engaged such  obstructed  and  obstruct- 
ing bodies;  and  we  have  known  two 
instances  of  patients  who  had  pins 
stopped  in  the  passage,  and  who 
getting  on  horseback  to  ride  out  in 
search  of  relief  at  a neighbouring 
village,  found  each  of  them  the  pin 
disengaged  after  an  hour’s  riding;  one 
spat  it  out,  and  the  other  swallowed 
it,  without  any  ill  consequence. 

6.  When  there  is  an  immediate 
apprehension  of  the  patient’s  being 
suffocated;  when  bleeding  him  has 
been  of  no  service;  when  all  hope  of 
freeing  the  passage  in  time  is  vanished, 
and  death  seems  at  hand  if  respira- 
tion be  not  restored;  the  operation 
of  bronchotomy,  or  opening  the  wind- 
pipe, which  is  done  by  cutting  into 
the  windpipe  near  the  breast-bone, 
must  be  directly  performed;  an  ope- 
ration neither  difficult  to  a tolerably 
skilful  and  expert  surgeon,  nor  very 
painful  to  the  patient. 

7.  When  the  substance  that  was 
stopped,  passes  into  the  stomach,  the 
patient  must  immediately  be  put  into 
a very  mild  and  smooth  regimen.  He 
should  avoid  all  sharp,  irritating,  in- 
flaming food ; wine,  spirituous  liquors, 
all  strong  drink,  and  coffee;  taking 
but  little  nourishment  at  once,  and 
no  solid,  without  their  having  been 
thoroughly  well  chewed.  The  best 
diet  would  be  that  of  farinaceous 
mealy  soups,  made  of  various  legu- 
minous grains,  and  of  milk  and  water, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  usual 
custom  of  swallowing  different  oils. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  provided 
that  in  eating,  nothing  should  pass 
by  the  glottis  into  the  windpipe. — 
This  misfortune,  nevertheless,  does 
sometimes  happen;  at  which  very 
instant  there  ensues  an  incessant  and 
violent  cough,  an  acute  pain,  with 
suffocation;  all  the  blood  being 
forced  up  into  the  head,  the  patient 
is  in  extreme  anguish,  being  agitated 
with  violent  and  involuntary  motions, 
aud  sometimes  dying  on  the  spot. — 
A Hungarian  grenadier,  by  trade  a 
shoemaker,  was  eating  and  working 


at  the  same  time.  He  tumbled  at 
once  from  his  seat  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  His  comrades  called  out 
for  assistance;  some  surgeons  speedily 
arrived,  but  after  all  their  endeavours, 
he  shewed  no  token  of  life.  On 
opening  the  body,  they  found  a lump 
of  beef,  weighing  two  ounces,  forced 
into  the  windpipe,  which  it  plugged 
up  so  exactly,  that  not  the  least  air 
could  pass  through  it  into  the  lungs. 

In  a case  so  circumstanced,  the 
patient  should  be  struck  often  on 
the  middle  of  the  the  back ; some  ef- 
forts to  vomit  should  be  excited;  he 
should  be  prompted  to  sneeze  with 
powder  of  the  lilly  of  the  valley,  sage, 
or  any  cephalic  snuffs,  which  should 
be  blown  strongly  up  his  nose. 

A pea,  pitched  into  the  mouth  in 
playing,  entered  into  the  windpipe, 
and  sprung  out  again  by  vomiting 
the  patient  with  oil.  A little  bone 
was  brought  up  from  another,  by 
making  him  sneeze,  with  powdered 
lilly  of  the  valley. 

In  short,  if  all  these  means  of  as- 
sisting or  saving  the  patient  be 
evidently  ineffectual,  bronchotomy 
must  be  speedily  performed.  By  this 
operation,  bones,  beans,  fish-bones,  &c. 
have  been  extracted,  and  the  patient 
has  been  delivered  from  approaching 
death. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  II. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FACE. 

FIG.  1. 


A The  occipito-frontalis,  a broad 
thin  muscle,  arises  from  the  ridge 
of  the  occipital  bone,  covering  the 
back  of  the  head,  extending  from 
the  mastoide  process  of  one  side  to 
that  of  the  other;  it  forms  an 
aponeurosis  or  thick  parchment- 
like sheath  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  skin  and 
eyebrows,  which  it  raises,  and  like- 
wise wrinkles  the  forehead. 

B The  corrugator  supercilli.  This 
muscle  arises  from  the  root  of  the 
nose,  and  is  inserted  among  the 
fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  mus- 
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cle.  It  draws  the  eyebrows  toge- 
ther in  the  action  of  frowning. 

C The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  arises 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbit ; it  is  a neat  flat  mus- 
cle encircling  the  eye,  which  it 
squeezes  when  hurt,  and  is  useful  in 
expre^ng  various  passions. 

D The  constrictor  nasi,  has  its  origin 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose.  It  acts  in  smelling, 
and  in  expressing  horror,  disgust, 
and,  as  some  assert,  in  laughter. 

E Dilator  aloe  nasi,  a pyramidal 
muscle  arising  from  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  in- 
serted by  two  small  points  into  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  and  the  upper 
lip ; its  use  is  to  dilate  the  nostrils, 
and  raise  the  lips.  Used  in  rage, 
anger,  and  contempt. 

F Levator  labii  superioris,  takes  its 
origin  from  under  the  edge  of  the 
orbits,  and  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards to  the  middle  of  the  lip, 
which  it  pulls  directly  upwards. 
Used  in  expressing  contempt,  in 
laughing,  and  in  sneering. 

G Ossa  malarum,  sometimes  called 
osa  zygoma,  or  cheek  bone. 

H The  levator  anguli  oris  ; this  mus- 
cle takes  its  origin  from  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  above  the  ca- 
nine teeth,  it  is  inserted  into  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls 
upwards.  Used  (when  conjointly) 
in  laughing,  but  (if  separately)  con- 
tempt. 

Ill  The  buccinator,  a large  flat 
muscle  of  the  cheeks,  passing  under 
the  zygomaticus  major:  it  arises 
from  the  lower  jaw  and  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  corner  of  the  mouth ; its 
use  is  to  assist  in  swallowing  and 
turning  the  food  in  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  in  laughing  and  expressing 
horror. 

K The  depressor  ali  nasi,  arises 
from  the  fore  teeth,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and 
upper  lip,  which  it  pulls  down. 
Used  to  express  pride,  command, 
and  rebuke. 

L Orbicularis  oris,  a regularly  round 
muscle,  surrounding  the  mouth 


and  forming  the  lips.  It  contracts 
the  mouth,  as  in  whistling. 

M The  zygomaticus  maj  or  arises  from 
the  cheek  bone,  and  runs  down- 
wards towards  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  It  serves  in  the  action  of 
laughing. 

N Depressor  anguli  oris,  arises  fleshy 
from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  corner  or 
angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it  draws 
downwards.  Used  in  expressing 
malice. 

O The  levator  menti  takes  its  origin 
from  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  skin  on  the  centre  of  the 
chin  ; when  it  contracts,  it  draws 
the  centre  of  the  chin  into  a dim- 
ple, and  moves  the  lips  at  the  same 
time. 

P The  masseter,  a thick  fleshy  mus- 
cle, which  forms  the  back  of  the 
cheek,  it  arises  from  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw; 
the  use  of  this  muscle  is  the  same 
as  the  temporalis— to  masticate  the 
food. 

3 Temporalis;  this  great  muscle 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
parietal  bone,  the  sphcenoid,  tem- 
poral, and  frontal  bone;  it  passes 
in  a narrow  compass  under  the 
zygoma,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
process  of  the  lower  jaw ; its  use 
is  to  pull  the  lower  jaw  upwards, 
which  it  does  very  powerfully, 
particularly  in  mastication. 


EXTERNAL  MUSCLES  OF 
THE  NECK. 

FIG.  2. 


R The  mastoideus,  or  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus,  has  its  origin  from 
the  sternum  and  the  clavicle,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone.  This 
muscle  turns  the  head  to  one  side, 
and  bends  it  forward. 

S Stemo  hyoideus  has  its  origin  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  body  of 
the  os  hyoideus,  or  the  bone  of 
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Adam’s  apple  or  larynx.  This,  as 
well  as  all  the  muscles  which  are 
inserted  into  os  hyoides  or  bone  of 
the  larynx,  are  principally  for  the 
act  of  swallowing  and  the  voice. 

T Omo  hyoideus  has  its  origin  from 
the  scapula,  and  passing  round  the 
throat,  is  inserted  into  the  os 
hyoideus.  This  muscle  assists  in 
pulling  the  head  to  one  side,  as 
well  as  in  managing  the  voice. 

V The  mylo  hyordeus ; this  muscle 
has  its  origin  at  the  internal  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  terminates 
in  tire  os  hyoides.  It  opens  or 
depresses  the  lower  jaw. 

X Stylo  Hyoideus  takes  its  origin 
from  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  inserts  itself 
into  the  side  of  the  os  hyoides : prin- 
cipally used  in  managing  the  voice. 

Y The  digastricus  takes  its  origin 
from  the  groove  of  the  mastoide 
process  of  the  temporal  bone;  it 
goes  obliquely  downwards,  and  be- 
comes thick  and  tendinous ; it  per- 
forates the  stylo  hyoideus  muscle, 
and  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
os  hyoides,  marked  Z.  Its  use  is 
principally  in  the  voice  and  in  swal- 
lowing. 

No.  1.  Part  of  the  levator  scapulae. 
Its  use  is  to  assist  in  rising  the 
shoulder,  and  bending  the  head 
backward  and  sidewards. 

No.  2.  Part  of  the  trapezius — to  move 
the  shoulder  bone  in  three  different 
directions. 

No.  3.  The  place  where  pass  several 
small  extensor  muscles. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATE  III. 

BONES  OF  THE  BACK  PART 
OF  THE  BODY, 


No.  1.  Ossa  parietalia,  or  parietal 
bones. 

2.  The  os  occipitis,  or  occipital  bones. 

3.  The  seven  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

4.  The  twelve  vertebras  of  the  back. 
The  mark  0,  the  twelve  ribs ; the 

seven  upper  ones  are  called  true, 
and  the  five  lower,  false,  because 
they  do  not  articulate  with  the 
sternum,  or  breast-bone. 


5.  The  basis  of  the  scapula,  or  shoul- 

der-bone. 

6.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 

to  which  the  teres  major  muscle 
and  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  are 
fixed  in  passing. 

7.  The  upper  angle  of  the  scapula. 

8.  The  spine  of  the  scapu]£,  which 

is  filled  by  the  supra  spinatus 
muscle. 

9.  The  acromion,  where  the  trapezius 

muscle  is  inserted. 

10.  The  posterior  part  of  the  clavicle. 

12.  The  large  process  of  the  humerus, 
or  great  bone  of  the  arm. 

13.  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 

14.  The  os  sacrum, 

15.  The  os  coccygis. 

1 6.  The  os  ilium. 


REMARKS 

UPON  SEA  AND  FRESH  WATER 
BATHING; 

WITH  THE  USE  OF  THE  HOT  AND 
COLD  BATH,  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
DRINKING  SEA-WATER,  &C. 


BY  H.  VILLERS,  M.  D. 


The  cold  bath  is  a powerful  tonic, 
but,  like  all  others,  may  be  abused 
and  do  mischief ; and  the  warm  bath, 
in  like  manner,  has  its  good  and  bad 
effects;  and  their  consequences  must 
depend  as  symptoms  may  point  out 
their  use,  or  the  reverse.  On  this 
subject,  a word  by  way  of  digression, 
on  the  regulation  of  baths,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  The 
first  action  of  cold  is  to  produce  a 
sudden  torpor  in  the  vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  to  determine  the  volume 
of  blood  from  the  external  to  the  in- 
ternal parts;  hence,  if  the  person  be 
disposed  to  internal  haemorrhages,  or 
apoplexy,  the  firstapplication  of  cold  to 
the  skin  may  produce  the  complaint 
No  one  disposed  to  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
either  from  tubercles  or  bleeding, 
ought  ever  to  use  the  cold  bath  ; in 
such  cases,  sea-air  and  sea-bathing 
accelerate  the  disease ; the  preparation 
necessary  towards  a course  of  sea- 
bathing in  general,  is  to  take  a hot 
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sea-bath  for  an  evening  or  two  at 
first,  to  relax  or  open  the  pores  of 
the  skin ; after  this,  cold  sea-bathing, 
and  drinking  it,  should  commence, 
and  be  continued  every  morning  for 
some  time. 

In  hot  weather,  however,  from  the 
latter  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  nights  become  sultry 
and  warm,  the  best  mode  may  be,  to 
drink  the  water  in  the  morning,  and 
bathe  in  it  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  which  in  general  will  en- 
sure a cool  and  agreeable  night’s  re- 
pose. 

Sea-water  taken  internally,  from 
the  want  of  a little  precaution,  ge- 
nerally produces  thirst,  and  febrile 
symptoms;  this  happens  when  it  is 
not  sufficiently  diluted  to  pass  through 
the  kidneys  without  producing  irri- 
tation. The  best  way  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  take  off  its  nauseating 
taste,  is  to  take  half  a pint  of  it  in 
one  hand,  and  half  a pint  of  common 
water  in  the  other,  the  latter  to  be 
swallowed  instanter  after  the  former, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  impress  its 
saltness  on  the  tongue.  Sea-water, 
thus  washed  down  hastily,  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable,  and  being  thus 
diluted,  passes  through  the  kidneys 
without  causing  any  pain  in  the  back, 
or  febrile  symptoms,  and,  without  the 
least  sickness  or  griping  pains,  pro- 
cures a gentle  evacuation. 

Cold  sea-bathing,  as  it  is  about 
eight  times  warmer  in  general  than  a 
cold  bath  of  spring  water,  and  a 
forty-fifth  part  heavier,  is  advised 
upon  a very  different  principle  from 
the  latter,  whose  virtue  consists  solely 
in  its  chilling  effects,  and  the  force 
with  which  the  shock  of  it  impels 
the  blood  with  violence  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  its  conse- 
quent glow  from  its  elastic  re-action, 
in  forcibly  throwing  it  back  again 
upon  the  external  parts.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  warmer  the  sea  is, 
which  I believe  many  have  distin- 
guished from  the  roughness  of  its 
waves,  the  better  effect  it  has  in  en- 
tering the  absorbent  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  in  scouring  the  glands  of  it, 
by  a saponaceous  property  which  it 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hence 


it  becomes  so  very  serviceable  in  their 
various  and  complicated  obstructions, 
and  the  consequent  diseases  of  the 
skin  from  obstructed  perspiration, 
in  the  luxuriously  fed  and  indolent 
hysterical  persons. 

All  people  weakened  by  disease  to 
a certain  degree,  are  incapable  of 
bearing  the  concussion  of  a cold  bath  : 
its  utility  arises  from  its  secondary 
operation;  the  irritability  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  vessels  of  the  skin ; they 
are  stimulated  to  act  more  strongly; 
the  balance  of  the  blood  is  restored 
to  the  external  surface,  and  kept  up 
there ; a glow  of  heat  ensues.  Those 
disposed  to  gouty  affections  should 
never  use  the  cold  bath ; by  the  cold 
bath  is  meant  every  degree  of  cold 
under  85°,  which  always  proves  more 
or  less  tonic  in  its  operation.  In 
many  cases,  where  the  patient  is  too 
weak  to  bear  a bath  of  40°,  one  of  65° 
acts  like  a charm.  Thus  rheumatism 
is  benefitted  by  whatever  strengthens 
the  system,  and  particularly  the  skin ; 
the  first  degree,  i.  e.  40°,  will  bring 
on  the  paroxysm,  while  a bath  of 
65°  is  an  excellent  remedy : hence 
the  Matlock  and  Buxton  waters  are 
so  useful.  A bath  from  90°  to  100°, 
is  a warm  bath,  and  by  this  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  are  not  stimulated  into 
action,  but  the  blood  is  determined 
to  it.  It  is  useful  in  chronic  in- 
flammations of  internal  parts,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  in  gout  while  the  fit  is 
present,  in  old  coughs,  inflammations 
of  the  bowels,  and  above  all,  in  hys- 
terics and  hypochondria,  and  also  in 
many  cutaneous  diseases.  Every  de- 
gree above  100o,  is  a hot  bath  • this 
always  stimulates  the  skin  at  first, 
then  brings  on  a state  of  relaxation 
and  profuse  sweat. 

It  is  rather  a singular  observation, 
though  the  bladder  may  have  been 
emptied  at  going  into  the  sea,  that, 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes swimming  in  it,  a very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  limpid  water  will, 
by  absorption,  have  found  its  way 
into  it.  It  is  likewise  a known  fact, 
that  in  the  most  dreadful  situation 
which  sailors  can  experience  with 
thirst,  for  want  of  water,  wetting 
their  bodies  with  towels  dipt  in  sea- 
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water,  have  afforded  them  remarkable 
relief— this  being  sea-water’s  peculiar 
excellency,  together  with  its  saline 
properties,  oiliness,  and  ponderosity. 
Those  persons  who  expect  benefit 
from  a mere  dip  or  two,  out  of  a 
bathing-machine  or  otherwise,  will 
undoubtedly  meet  disappointment ; as 
in  this  hasty  manner  of  using  it,  it 
certainly  must  be  less  efficacious  and 
inferior  to  the  cold  bath. 

In  chronical  deep-seated  rheuma- 
tisms, hot  sea-bathing,  and  fumiga- 
tions medicinally  conducted  and  per- 
sisted in  for  a proper  time,  will  effect 
most  extraordinary  cures,  provided  a 
subsequent  course  of  sea-bathing  has 
been  perfected,  as  I have  witnessed  in 
cases  which  have  resisted  all  medical 
attention  and  contrivance  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Somersetshire  waters. 

I think  the  like  success  may  follow 
in  inveterate  leprosies,  impetigoes, 
tetters,  glandular  swellings,  various 
eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  skin, 
by  observing  the  remarks  here  laid 
down,  in  regard  to  drinking  and  ba- 
thing in  it. 


HEAD-ACHE  OCCASIONED  BY 
TOO  GREAT  A FULNESS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  BODY. 


BY  MR.  FARMER,  SURGEON,  SUN- 
STREET,  LONDON. 


Of  all  the  species  of  head-ache  to 
which  we  are  subject,  this  is  decidedly 
the  most  important,  and  chiefly  so  as 
it  regards  its  ultimate  effects  (if  not 
relieved  by  the  interference  of  art) 
on  either  the  human  frame,  or  our 
intellectual  faculties.  If  a comparison 
be  made  between  it  and  the  other 
kinds  of  head-ache,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  trivial;  for  notwithstanding 
their  obstinacy,  frequent  recurrence, 
and  painful  phenomena,  they  never- 
theless do  not  appear  to  abstract  from 
the  ordinary  sum  of  human  life,  nor  so 
often  lead  to  ill  consequences  in  the 
mental  structure  of  man. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  the 
character  of  this  affection,  may  be 


enumerated  under  the  following  ob- 
servations.— A dull  and  deep-seated 
pain  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  across  the  forehead  from  one 
temple  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  near  to  the 
neck,  is  the  seat  of  pain,  and  from 
that  point  it  shoots  towards  the  crown, 
or  behind  the  ears.  Along  with  the 
pain,  there  is  a peculiar  sense  of 
weight,  fulness,  and  giddiness,  which 
conveys  to  the  patient  occasionally  a 
feeling  of  whirling  round,  particularly 
if  he  stoop  his  head;  the  eyes  are 
blood-shot,  and  appear  tumid  and 
stiff;  vision  is  somewhat  impaired, 
and,  in  dangerous  cases,  nearly  in- 
terrupted; there  may  be  likewise  no- 
ticed, certain  sounds  in  the  ears  of 
some  patients,  resembling  the  roar  of 
the  occean;  in  others,  a peculiar 
humming,  not  unlike  that  of  bees. 
This,  however,  is  but  rare,  and  is  not 
confined  to  this  species  of  head-ache, 
for  many  people  experience  it  when 
in  perfect  health. 

In  some  cases,  the  face  strongly 
indicates  the  presence  of  plethora  in 
the  brain,  by  the  flushing  and  heat 
that  may  be  observed;  but  in  others, 
it  is  but  a bad  criterion,  for  instead 
of  the  above  appearance,  there  is  un- 
usual paleness  spread  over  it.  Like 
unto  the  countenance,  the  pulse  is 
rather  a falacious  guide;  for,  although 
it  will  be  in  some  instances  strong, 
hard,  and  accelerated,  yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  the  very  contrary, 
being  small,  slow,  and  even  soft. — 
These  things  serve  to  show  us  that 
we  should  not  form  our  judgement  of 
a complaint  by  one  or  two  symp- 
toms, but  by  a combined  view  of  the 
whole.  In  very  severe  cases,  and 
particularly  those  which  proceed  from 
an  injury,  all  those  symptoms  are 
much  aggravated,  and  especially  the 
pain  which  threatens  to  usher  in  de- 
lirium. 


But  there  are  very  many  instances 
of  plethoric  head-ache  being  unac- 
companied by  any  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, except  the  pain  (if  it  can  be 
so  called);  for  it  is  in  those  cases 
only  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  top 
of  the  head ; but  it  is  the  absence 
of  acute  suffering  that  renders  this 
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malady  so  dangerous ; for,  perhaps, 
while  enjoying  the  best  health,  and 
amidst  a flow  of  animal  spirits,  the 
patient  is  snatched,  by  a fit  of  apo- 
plexy, beyond  the  reach  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  be  it  administered  by  ever  so 
able  a hand.  It  is  thus  that  we  every 
day  hear  of  that  terrible  disease  in- 
vading the  bosom  of  families,  and 
causing  hilarity  and  peace  to  give 
place  to  mourning  and  tears.  Yet  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  .an  idea  that 
such  sensations  are  always  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  consequences  just  de- 
tailed, for  there  are  various  symp- 
toms resembling  the  above,  which 
portend  no  mischief  to  the  individual 
who  labours  under  them.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  worth  his  while  who  suffers 
in  any  way  by  affections  of  the  head, 
to  inquire  into  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. 

Whatever  things  have  the  effect 
of  augmenting  the  natural  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  are  the  causes  of 
this  malady.  The  first  to  be  noticed, 
is  external  injuries  which  the  head 
may  have  sustained,  such  as  violent 
blows  and  shakes.  Next  to  these 
may  be  remarked,  a preternatural  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  brain, 
which  frequently  arises  from  disease 
in  the  heart  or  liver;  and  sometimes 
in  consequence  of  a plethoric  state 
of  the  system.  Corpulency  may 
also  be  ranked  as  a very  common 
cause  of  head-aches  of  this  kind;  the 
reason  of  this  is,  because  the  accu- 
mulation of  fat  about  the  neck  ob- 
structs, in  some  degree,  the  due  return 
of  blood  by  the  jugular  veins  from 
the  head.  Another  cause  is  the  sup- 
pression of  some  long-accustomed  dis- 
charge from  shme  part  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  piles;  or  the  too  hastily 
healing  up  sores  on  the  legs  of  persons 
in  middle  life.  I have  also  remarked, 
that  some  females,  at  the  turn  of  life, 
experience  affections  of  this  kind  in 
a very  aggravated  degree. 

We  also  find  that  this  species  of 
head -ache  is  very  prevalent  among 
persons  who  devote  their  minds  to  in- 
tense study,  or  abstract  them  in  pro- 
found cogitations.  Literary  pursuits 
have  a great  tendency  in  producing 
this  affection,  on  account  of  persons 


remaining  in  a stooping  position  for 
several  hours,  which  favours  the  ascent 
of  blood  to  the  head.  Another  very 
prominent  cause,  is  the  custom  of 
wearing  thick  and  tight  neck-cloths, 
which  operate  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  increase  of  fat.  If  this  fashion  be 
detrimental  to  spare  and  delicate  per- 
sons, how  much  more  must  it  be  to 
men  of  a robust  constitution?  But 
the  most  prolific  source  of  this  head- 
ache is  habitual  drunkenness.  It  is 
to  it  alone  we  can  often  trace  the  ap- 
palling consequences  arising  from  over- 
distension of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  amidst  the 
gloom  of  lunatic  asylums,  or  in  the 
tomb  itself.  Passions  of  the  mind, 
however  opposite  in  their  nature,  such 
as  excessive  joy,  grief,  or  great  anx- 
iety, are  all  productive  of  head-aches 
of  this  description ; in  short,  whatever 
tends  to  throw  the  nervous  system, 
and  by  it,  the  heart,  into  commotion, 
will  not  fail  in  leaving  some  such 
effects  behind  it. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  complaint  under  con- 
sideration from  others  which  bear  some 
analogy  to  it,  as  it  regards  some  symp- 
toms. The  necessity  of  this  becomes 
obvious,  when  we  reflect  what  a dis- 
crepancy exists  between  the  treatment 
and  regimen  to  be  observed  in  this 
species,  compared  with  head-aches  of 
a different  kind.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  head-aches  which  pro- 
ceed from  derangement  in  the  biliary 
secretions,  by  the  pain  being  less  se- 
vere, and  generally  confined  to  the 
crown  and  back  of  the  head;  and 
by  its  becoming  aggravated  on  either 
stooping  or  shaking  it.  There  is 
likewise  a sensation  of  tightness  and 
fulness  in  the  forehead  and  nose, 
symptoms  which  are  very  peculiar  to 
this  head-ache.  From  rheumatic 
head -ache  it  may  be  recognised  as 
differing  on  account  of  the  very  sud- 
den appearance  of  that  complaint, 
and  likewise  the  moving  disposition 
of  the  pain. 

It  may,  however,  be  frequently  re- 
marked, that  with  this  head* ache  is 
found  co-existing  the  sick  head-ache, 
and  sometimes  the  rheumatic. 

In  treating  this  complaint,  two  ob- 
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jects  are  to  be  kept  m view;  the  first 
will  be  to  remove  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering or  danger;  and  the  next  to  lay 
down  apian  of  regimen  which  will 
operate  in  preventing  other  attacks. 
The  first  intention  may  be  obtained 
by  local  or  general  blood-letting : the 
latter  I think  the  most  preferable,  as 
by  that  mode  faintness  is  more  likely 
to  be  produced,  a circumstance  on 
which  a good  deal  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  bleeding  depends  in  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases.  To  cause 
it  to  take  place,  the  orifice  in  the 
vein  should  be  made  large,  so  that 
the  blood  may  flow  in  a full  stream. 
Local  depletion  is  effected  by  cupping 
and  leeches:  the  former  is  a favorite 
method  of  some  practitioners,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  so  productive 
of  benefit  in  my  hands ; for  when  that 
mode  was  adopted,  I think  the  symp- 
toms returned  much  sooner  than  when 
blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  attribute  that 
circumstance  to  the  sudden  flow  of 
blood  into  the  vacuum  which  the 
farmed  glasses  had  caused.  * 

Opening  the  jugular  vein  may  be 
recommended  with  a better  prospect 
of  usefulness;  but  I have  generally 
found  that  people  have  a great  aver- 
sion to  this  mode  of  bleeding,  which 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  that  ope- 
ration is  so  seldom  performed.  A 
very  expeditious  method  of  relieving 
this  head-ache  is  taking  blood  by 
puncturing  the  temporal  artery;  but 
as  the  doing  of  it  requires  some  degree 
of  nicety,  and  the  blood  being  likely 
to  gush  out  rather  violently,  which  is 
apt  to  alarm,  I think  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  have  recourse  to  it,  unless 
the  case  be  very  urgent. 

Next  to  the  above  practice,  the  ope- 
ration of  cathartics  affords  the  most 
decided  benefit.  The  purges  that 
are  employed  should,  I think,  consist 
chiefly  of  extracts;  and  if  they  gripe 
the  bowels  a little,  they  are  better,  as 
by  that  means  counter-action  is  pro- 
duced. Few  persons  can  imagine 
how  efficacious  medicines  of  that 
class  are  in  removing  affections  of  this 
nature.  Pills  made  as  follows  are 
what  I usually  administer: — 


Take  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  twenty-four  grains ; 

• Of  compound  gamboge  pill, 
twelve  grains; 

Of  compound  powder  of  scam- 
mony,  fifteen  grains; 

Of  syrup  of  cloves,  a sufficient 
quantity : 

Mix, — and  divide  the  mass  into  twelve 
pills, — one  or  two  of  which  to  be  ta- 
ken occasionally. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by 
me,  that  a powerful  cathartic  has 
produced  such  effects  on  the  vascular 
system,  as  to  save  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  the  lancet,  the  pulse  losing 
much  of  its  hardness  and  rapidity. 
To  obtain  that  object  is  very  desirable, 
particularly  in  some  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  consist  of  a continual  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head  (without 
there  being  any  very  evident  cause  for 
it,)  and  which  very  frequently  gives 
rise  to  such  alarming  symptoms,  as 
to  call  for  the  most  prompt  depletion. 
The  reason  why  a purgative  of  this 
description  proves  more  serviceable 
than  that  of  a liquid  form  is,  because  it 
generally  creates  more  irritation  in  the 
bowels  in  passing  through,  which 
causes  the  blood  to  be  diverted  to  them, 
and  thereby  diminishes  the  quantity 
flowing  to  the  head ; besides,  it  lowers 
the  system  generally,  by  withdrawing 
a portion  of  nutritious  matter  from  the 
body,  which  matter  adds  richness 
and  velocity  to  the  blood. 

In  addition  to  the  occasional  use 
of  cathartics,  I would  advise  persons 
who  labour- under  this  affection,  to 
endeavour  to  make  a constant  prac- 
tice of  pouring  cold  water  on  the 
head  in  the  morning  on  rising ; tak- 
ing care,  however,  not  to  apply  it 
if  there  be  any  sensible  perspiration, 
either  on  the  body  or  on  the  part 
affected.  The  best  mode  of  using 
water  is,  to  suffer  the  cock  of  the 
cistern  to  run  while  the  head  is  under 
it ; but  if  that  method  be  not  conve- 
nient, a watering-pot  may  be  substi- 
tuted. By  these  observations,  I do 
not  intend  to  recommend  the  shower- 
bath  that  is  generally  used;  on  the 
contrary,  I consider  its  employment 
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for  the  relief  of  this  head-ache  as  ill 
judged,  and  in  many  instances,  high- 
ly detrimental.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  If  cold  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  suddenly,  the 
blood  in  the  extreme  vessels  in  the  skin 
is  driven  to  the  internal  organs,  and 
most  commonly  it  is  propelled  to  the 
head  with  great  violence,  and  hence 
we  sometimes  hear  of  apoplexy  being 
produced  by  the  application  of  the 
shower  bath. 

Now  to  the  simple  washing  of  the 
head  with  cold  water,  no  such  objec- 
tion will  apply  ; for,  independent  of 
its  causing  the  egress  of  redundant 
blood  from  the  brain,  it  likewise  re- 
moves the  morbid  heat  which  usually 
attends  this  malady.  It  also  proves 
a valuable  source  of  refreshment  to 
him  who  consumes  the  midnight  oil 
in  pursuit  of  literature ; it  will  give  to 
his  exhausted  faculties  new  tone,  and 
enable  him  to  return  to  his  labours 
with  renovated  ardour. 

For  the  purpose  of  at  all  times  keep- 
ing the  head  moderately  cool,  the  hair 
ought  to  be  worn  very  short,  more  par- 
ticularly in  warm  weather.  It  would 
be  also  incumbent  on  +hose  who  use 
hair  powder,  to  leave  off  the  custom, 
as  it  is  apt  to  obstruct  the  perspiration, 
a circumstance  that  would  prove  very 
injurious.  This  caution  seems  almost 
superfluous  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  fashion  has  become  nearly  obso- 
lete ; yet  there  may  be  persons  who 
experience  affections  like  this,  that  do 
not  suspect  them  to  proceed  from  such 
a cause.  It  would  likewise  be  neces- 
sary to  dispense  with  thick  night-caps, 
as  they  have  a great  influence  in  creat- 
ing a superabundance  of  heat  in  the 
head.  If  they  be  worn,  it  would  be 
right  to  have  them  made  of  the  thin- 
est  texture,  such  as  net- work. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  persons 
who  are  liable  to  this  malady,  to  lie 
with  the  head  much  elevated  above 
the  trunk  of  the  body;  they  should 
likewise  be  careful  not  to  suffer  any 
thing  tight  to  be  round  the  neck  when 
in  a recumbent  posture.  Sleep  has 
been  always  considered  as  the  “ chief 
nourisher  in  life’s  feast;”  yet  if  it  be 
indulged  in  too  freely  by  persons  of 
a robust  habit,  it  has  a direct  ten- 


dency to  produce  serious  affections: 
to  such  people,  therefore,  it  will  be 
of  consequence  to  abridge  their  usual 
quantum  of  repose.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  fix  any  precise  limitation  as 
to  what  might  be  the  quantity  of 
sleep  necessary  to  renovate  the  ex- 
hausted powers  of  the  human  frame ; 
for  we  find  that  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  can  forego  their  usual  rest 
for  several  nights  together  without 
sustaining  detriment;  whilst  there  are 
others  who  scarcely  even  sleep  at  all, 
and  yet  are  in  health.  All  this  goes 
to  prove  that  a plethoric  patient  might 
with  propriety  dispense  with  a por- 
tion of  those  habits  which  militate 
against  the  sanitary  state. 

In  a form  of  this  malady,  which 
consists  of  a continual  morbid  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
which  called  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  lancet,  I have  found  the  greatest 
benefit  to  arise  from  the  effects  of 
an  issue  in  the  lower  extremities. 
The  way  in  which  it  operates,  is  by 
exciting  a discharge  of  matter  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  body ; by  which 
the  blood  is  diverted  from  the  diseased 
part  to  the  artificial  drain;  and  thus 
a kind  of  equilibrium  is  established 
in  the  circulating  system.  The  most 
proper  part  to  insert  an  issue,  is  in 
the  leg,  just  below  the  knee.  It 
should  be  dressed  daily,  and  kept 
open  until  that  period  of  life  “ when 
the  blood  is  tame  and  humble,  and 
waiteth  upon  the  senses.”  It  may 
be  then  healed  up  with  safety,  for 
as  old  age  advances,  the  vital  fluid 
flows  with  less  impetus  than  when 
youthful  imaginations  and  exertions 
imparted  spirit  to  it. 

In  recommending  the  above  prac- 
tice, I am  only  reviving  that  which 
has  been  long  laid  aside,  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  patients  themselves, 
and  the  physiological  pride  of  medical 
practitioners,  which  induced  them 
to  reject  such  a remedy.  But  I con- 
sider practical  results  as  outweighing 
theoretical  conclusions,  and  to  them 
alone  I appeal.  It  was  reasoning 
from  analogy,  and  some  accidental 
occurrences,  that  first  induced  me  to 
try  the  effect  of  issues  in  complaints 
of  this  nature.  I had  frequently  ob* 
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served,  that  apoplectic  and  paralytic 
affections  succeeded  the  drying  up  of 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  especially  when 
the  sores  had  broken  out  without  ex- 
ternal violence.  In  some  people,  very 
severe  head-ache  followed  and  con- 
tinued until  a discharge  was  re-pro- 
duced. These  things  led  me  to  con- 
clude, that  by  making  an  artificial 
sore  in  the  legs  of  those  w ho  suffered 
from  diseasesof  this  kind,  it  would  prove 
serviceable.  I accordingly  reduced 
my  views  to  practice,  and  the  result 
has  been  such,  that  I can  confidently 
recommend  issues  as  a valuable  auxi- 
liary to  the  treatment  of  an  obsti- 
nate plethoric  head-ache. 

The  following  case,  which  was  not 
long  since  treated  by  me,  will  illus- 
trate the  utility  of  the  above  practice. 
A person  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
household,  aged  forty,  was  subject  to 
a determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
He  was  of  a robust  habit,  and  dis- 
posed to  corpulency.  The  pain  was 
not  acute,  but  seemed  to  approach 
more  to  giddiness  than  an  uneasy 
sensation.  His  countenance  was  not 
flushed,  but  it  bore  an  impression  of 
alarm,  arising  from  the  continual 
dread  of  apoplexy,  to  the  verge  of 
which  he  had  been  often  brought; 
and  on  several  occasions,  copious 
bleeding  alone  rescued  him  from 
death.  Indeed,  so  rapid  were  the 
succession  of  attacks  of  that  kind,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  lose  blood  some- 
times twice  in  a fortnight.  In  this 
manner  he  went  on  for  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  had 
consulted  several  practitioners.  Some 
of  them  considered  it  as  a nervous 
affection,  and  exhibited  cordials,  such 
as  aether,  and  the  like : others  advised 
cupping  and  blisters;  but  these  only 
acted  as  palliatives:  one  medical  man, 
indeed,  recommended  an  issue,  but 
it  was  inserted  in  the  wrong  place, 
(in  the  back  of  the  neck,)  and  of 
course  proved  injurious;  in  fact,  it 
only  made  things  worse,  and  was 
therefore  quickly  healed  up  again. 

It  was  not,  however,  likely  that  any 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  any  of 
these  plans,  as  his  bowels  were  un- 
attended to,  and  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid  to  regimen.  Under 


these  circumstances  I was  consulted, 
and  on  hearing  the  history  of  the 
case,  I was  convinced  that  it  called 
for  very  different  measures.  Anxious 
to  give  the  patient  some  permanent 
relief  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  lancet,  I commenced  the  treatment 
by  the  administration  of  drastic  pur- 
gatives, which  did  some  good.  But 
the  recurrence  of  dangerous  symptoms 
soon  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying additional  means  of  com- 
bating them.  I accordingly  recom- 
, mended  that  an  issue  should  be  made 
in  the  leg,  at  the  same  time  enjoining 
the  patient  to  abstain  from  all  kinds 
of  stimulants,  and  even  from  animal 
food.  After  some  hesitation,  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  drain  was  esta- 
blished, which  had  not  long  dis- 
charged, before  it  demonstrated  its 
decided  efficacy.  In  short,  before 
the  lapse  of  a month,  all  serious  symp- 
toms were  entirely  removed,  leaving 
only  a slight  giddiness,  which  occurred 
occasionally  only,  when  the  patient 
stooped,  or  used  great  exertion.  But 
the  principal  object  was  gained,  which 
was  to  save  the  so  frequent  abstraction 
of  blood ; as  for  several  months  there 
has  not  been  the  least  occasion  for 
resorting  to  it,  and  the  individual  in 
question  is  now  enjoying  Comparative 
good  health. 

The  above  case  may  be  considered 
decisive  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
issues  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  this  kind; 
provided,  however,  the  practice  be 
followed  up  by  restraints  on  the  ap- 
petite, and  a regulated  course  of 
living.  There  are  many  who  object 
to  making  an  artificial  sore  in  the  leg, 
and  thus  creating  as  it  were,  one  dis- 
ease to  heal  another:  but  to  such 
persons  the  question  may  be  put,— 
w'hich  of  the  two  is  most  easily  borne, 
or  most  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant 
results?  The  trouble  attending  the 
dressing  of  issues  forms  another  ground 
of  objection ; but  I presume  to  think, 
that  few  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  deterred  from  trying  the  remedy 
by  that  consideration.  If  the  dis- 
charge should  become  offensive  in 
oonsequence  of  warm  weather  or  any 
other  circumstance,  it  can  be  rectified 
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by  applying  a poultice  of  bread  and 
water,  to  which  a little  vinegar  has 
been  added;  but  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  if  due  cleanliness  have  been 
observed.  To  prevent  any  moisture 
from  appearing  through  the  stocking, 
a piece  of  oil-skin  should  be  worn 
over  the  part. 

When  we  find  that  a plethoric 
head- ache  is  caused  by  the  suppression 
of  some  evacuations  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  well  being  of  some  people, 
such  as  the  piles  in  lusty  men,  and 
the  catamania  in  females,  means  should 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
producing them.  This  may  some- 
times be  accomplished  by  putting  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  or  sitting  over 
the  steam  of  it.  If  this  affection  be 
met  with  among  females  at  the  turn 
of  life,  and  who  are  inclined  to  obesity, 
issues  offer  the  only  means  of  giving 
relief,  more  particularly  if  blood-let- 
ting have  been  unavailing.  We  have 
seen  that  violent  grief  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  this  malady:  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  mind  ought  to  be 
diverted  from  the  cause  of  mourning, 
and  soothed  by  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship. In  addition  to  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  keep  the  patient  on  a 
low  diet,  as  a state  like  this  is 
sometimes  a prelude  to  mania.  Cor- 
pulency is  often  the  most  evident 
cause  of  head-ache  of  this  kind,  for 
by  it  the  blood  is  prevented  from  re- 
turning from  the  head  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  entered  that  organ. 
Persons  disposed  that  way,  ought  to 
regulate  both  their  diet  and  general 
habits,  so  as  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  robustness.  The  student  who  suf- 
fers from  these  kinds  of  head-aches, 
must  be  admonished  to  relax  from 
his  pursuits  when  they  interrupt  the 
due  march  of  health.  How  many 
are  there,  who  in  striving  for  the 
literary  honours  which  a university 
holds  out  to  her  votaries,  lose  the 
means  of  enjoying  them  by  the  con- 
sequence of  over  mental  exertion. — 
Others  who  derive  pleasure  from  books, 
sometimes  carry  the  predilection  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  diseases,  which  may  in  after- 
life mar  their  comfort. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  important 


branches  of  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, as  they  not  only  assist  in  re- 
moving the  more  urgent  symptoms, 
but  are  also  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  return  of  attacks.  It  is 
particularly  so  to  those  persons  who 
have  a tendency  to  general  fulness 
of  habit ; which  has  been  noticed  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  ple- 
thoric head-ache.  To  such,  there- 
fore, the  following  rules  will  apply, 
if  they  can  summon  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  forego  the  use  of  such  things 
as  are  held  by  some  people  to  be 
essential  to  their  comfort,  and  even 
to  their  existence. 

In  head-aches  of  a particular  ob- 
stinate nature,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  patient  to  abstain  from  all 
kinds  of  animal  food,  and  to  adopt 
a low  unstimulating  diet,  such  as 
bread  and  milk,  or  tea  and  dry  toast; 
but  if  these  be  unpalatable,  dried  or 
ripe  fruits  may  be  substituted.  - This 
course  should  be  persevered  in  until 
all  traces  of  pain  and  giddiness  be 
removed.  It  will  be  equally  requisite 
to  give  up  all  irritating  liquors,  such 
as  spirits  and  the  like.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  no  rule  can  be 
mentioned  as  to  their  resumption,  as 
I consider  such  things  as. by  no  means 
hecessary  to  our  well  being,  unless 
it  be  at  the  period  of  old  age,  when 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  on 
the  decline.  There  are  some  persons 
who  think  that  by  changing  from  a 
full  to  a low  diet,  some  deleterious 
effects  would  accrue  to  the  constitu- 
tion; but,  generally  speaking,  the  idea 
is  erroneous,  and  I doubt  whether 
there  be  any  person  who  can  ascribe 
any  one  disorder  to  such  a circum- 
stance; on  the  contrary,  he  who  dis- 
penses with  stimulating  drinks  will 
find  both  his  strength  and  spirits  not 
at  all  impaired.  These  observations 
will,  however,  chiefly  apply  to  those 
persons  who  have  a disposition  to 
get  fat. 

But  a greater  inducement  to  con- 
form to  a spare  diet,  will  be  found  in 
its  tendency  to  subdue  arterial  excite- 
ment, by  diminishing  the  nutritious 
principle  which  is  continually  adding 
to  the  vital  stream  when  a person  is 
in  possession  of  full  health.  Now 
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it  is  to  that  we  can  not  only  trace 
the  augmentation  to  robustness,  but 
also  the  underflow  of  blood  towards 
the  head.  Habitually  indulging  in 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  attended 
with  still  worse  consequences,  and 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  tak- 
ing of  slow  poison;  for,  together 
with  stimulating  the  brain  to  an  im- 
proper height,  it  injures  the  coats  of 
the  digestive  organs.  To  such  dele- 
terious habits  we  may  ascribe  the 
rise  of  most  of  the  diseases  which 
shorten  the  span  of  human  existence ; 
and,  in  most  instances,  they  operate 
immediately  in  cutting  off  the  career 
of  the  determined  inebriate.  Altho’ 
there  may  be  some  drunkards  who 
pass  the  meridian  of  life,  apparently 
in  vigour,  yet  its  early  decline  is  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  that  de- 
note their  remote  cause.  Thus  the 
tremulous  hand,  the  palsied  limbs, 
and  faultering  tongue,  indicate  that 
death  already  lays  claim  to  his  vic- 
tim. 

Fermented  liquors  of  any  kind, 
but  especially  those  made  from  malt, 
are  just  as  pernicious  (or  perhaps 
more  so)  as  spirits,  to  persons  who 
are  subject  to  affections  of  this  de- 
scription. The  narcotic  principle 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of 
malt  liquors,  renders  them  particu- 
larly objectionable,  for  it  operates  in 
inducing  a sluggishness  of  the  veins, 
which  prevents  them  from  transmit- 
ting the  blood  from  the  different  or- 
gans with  the  same  quickness  as  it  is 
propelled  into  them  by  the  arteries ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  congestion  of 
blood  in  those  organs  takes  place. — 
It  is  thus  that  great  beer-drinkers  are 
generally  sufferers  from  this  head- 
ache, which  are  often  generated  by 
the  sleep  which  such  things  never  fail 
in  producing.  There  is  no  time  in 
which  the  blood  ascends  to  the  head 
with  greater  rapidity,  as  during  a nap 
after  dinner.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  of  digestion 
being  favoured  by  a state  of  repose, 
and  by  it  the  pulse  is  considerably 
augmented. 

As  to  the  time  for  taking  meals,  I 
consider  it  of  great  consequence,  as 
irregularity  in  that  respect  is  very 


likely  to  produce  a disposition  to  this 
affection,  particularly  if  they  be  taken 
at  late  hours.  On  this  account,  I 
would  advise  dinners  to  be  taken 
somewhat  early,  perhaps  one  o’clock, 
but  never  after  three.  If  suppers  be 
desired,  they  also  ought  to  be  eaten 
at  a sufficiently  early  time  to  enable 
the  stomach  to  digest  its  contents 
prior  to  going  to  bed,  for  it  is  not 
prudent  to  retire  to  rest  with  that  or- 
gan full.  It  would  be,  however,  very 
desirable  if  supper  could  be  entirely 
dispensed  with:  at  all  events,  neither 
meat  or  strong  drinks  should  form 
a part  of  that  meal,  nor  should  it 
be  taken  to  satiety.  If  a person  be 
in  a recumbent  posture,  and  the  sto- 
mach is  distended  by  aliments,  it 
is  apt  to  press  on  the  great  blood- 
vessels, by  which  too  much  blood 
is  thrown  on  the  brain,  and  thus  apo- 
plexy is  sometimes  produced. 

Although  sleep  is  properly  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  greatest  means 
by  which  health  is  preserved,  yet  if 
it  be  indulged  in  to  too  great  a de- 
gree, it  is  apt  to  lead  to  a very  op- 
posite state;  and  this  is  particularly 
observable  amongst  those  of  a robust 
habit  of  body.  It  is  therefore  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  curtail  the  hours 
which  are  devoted  to  repose,  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
restorative  power  of  sleep,  and  yet 
prevent  it  from  increasing  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head. 

Clothing  is  another  thing  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  persons 
who  are  subject  to  this  species  of 
head-ache.  It  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  prevent  the  changes  of  atmos- 
phere from  affecting  the  system : for 
that  purpose  a flannel  waistcoat  ought 
to  be  worn  next  to  the  skin  in  those 
parts  of  the  year  in  which  such 
changes  are  likely  to  take  place;  for 
instance,  winter,  autumn,  and  spring. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  to  keep  the 
feet  uniformly  warm  and  dry,  for 
nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution as  cold  wet  feet.  To  prevent 
it  from  occurring,  strong  shoes  should 
be  worn,  which,  together  with  wool- 
len socks,  produce  not  only  comfort, 
but  a proper  degree  of  wannth.  And 
here  I would  particularly  caution 
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robust  people  not  to  retire  to  bed  with 
cold  feet ; as  when  that  is  the  case, 
the  blood  is  very  likely  to  fall  upon 
the  brain,  in  consequence  of  its  not 
being  equally  circulated.  Fur  caps, 
heavy  hats,  and,  in  short,  any  thing 
that  has  the  effect  of  inducing  heat 
in  the  head,  must  be  laid  aside ; and 
straw  or  chip  hats  substituted  in  lieu 
of  them.  If  travelling  in  winter,  and 
the  weather  be  very  severe,  there 
can  be  no  objection  against  the  wear- 
ing of  furs;  but  in  towns,  and  espe- 
cially in  doors,  they  will  prove  inju- 
rious. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  this 
head-ache,  I mentioned  the  fashion  of 
wearing  thick  neck -cloths  as  being 
one  of  the  most  apparent.  Now  if 
an  affection  of  this  kind  can  be  traced 
to  that  circumstance,  I conceive  it  to 
be  almost  needless  for  me  to  recom- 
mend the  discontinuing  of  it : at  all 
events,  a stiffener  should  never  be 
worn  with  a handkerchief  by  those 
who  are  subject  to  a fullness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  When  it  is 
considered  how  close  to  the  heart 
these  vessels  are,  and  how  easily  their 
action  is  augmented  by  being  situ- 
ated so  near  it,  the  above  admoni- 
tion will  not  be  held  as  wholly  un- 
called for. 

The  external  jugular  veins  which 
pass  down  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
just  under  the  skin,  are  very  readily 
obstructed ; they  are  for  the  purpose 
of  transmitting  blood  from  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  head,  to  the  cen- 
tral organ  of  circulation : it  is  there- 
fore obvious,  if  any  thing  is  worn 
round  the  neck  with  any  degree  of 
tightness,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  blood  downwards,  we  may  expect 
bad  consequences  to  arise.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  obstruction  which  a neck- 
cloth creates,  it  adds  to  the  impe- 
tuosity with  which  the  blood  ascends 
to  the  head,  by  the  warmth  which 
is  excited  in  the  part. 

The  alarming  increase  of  apoplec- 
tic fits  for  several  years  past,  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  the  question, — 
what  do  they  proceed  from  ? Vari- 
ous opinions  have  been  given  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  but  none  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfactory.  Thus  we  are 
told,  that  to  the  inordinate  use  of 


malt  and  spirituous  liquors;  to  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  commercial  pur- 
suits, which  have  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  century  in  this  coun- 
try; and  to  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion, like  many  other  diseases,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  causes  of  that  ter- 
rible complaint. — Now  as  to  the  first 
position,  it  is  not  borne  out  by 
historical  observation ; for  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  beer  was  drank  to 
a much  greater  extent  two  hundred 
years  ago,  than  in  the  present  day ; 
for  it,  at  that  period,  constituted  the 
usual  beverage,  of  not  only  dinner 
and  supper,  but  also  of  breakfast, 
and  that,  too,  amongst  the  very  high- 
est classes  of  the  community.  As  to 
the  second  position,  it  certainly  rests 
on  a better  basis,  but  even  this  will 
not  do ; for  we  do  not  find  that  sud- 
den deaths  are  more  prevalent  among 
merchants  than  any  other  class.  W ith 
respect  to  the  idea  of  apoplexy  be- 
ing transmitted  from  parents  to  their 
offepring,  it  is  certainly  more  feasi- 
ble; for  we  may  observe,  in  many 
instances,  that  a son  will  expire  in 
the  same  maimer  and  at  the  same 
age  as  the  father  had  done  before 
him ; yet  we  seldom  find  the  female 
part  of  a family  so  disposed,  when 
even  so  many  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  sex,  conspire  to  ag- 
gravate a morbid  flow  of  blood  to 
the  head.  Thus  these  opinions  are 
no  proper  solution  to  the  question, 
as  the  disease  cannot,  in  general,  be 
traced  to  the  above  causes. 

Now  from  all  the  consideration  I 
have  given  to  the  subject,  and  cou- 
pling it  with  many  corroborative 
circumstances,  I find  no  hesitation 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
prevalency  of  apoplexy  is  owing,  in 
a great  measure,  to  the  introduction 
of  the  custom  of  wearing  cravats. 
This  observation  will  appear  less  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  this  addition  to  our 
dress  was  not  adopted  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  previous  to  which  pe- 
riod, the  disorder  in  question  was  met 
with  but  as  one  to  three,  compared  to 
the  present.  In  that  day,  the  neck  was 
divested  of  every  kind  of  covering 
except  a slight  frill,  which  con- 
tained no  warmth:  and  instead  of 
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detracting  from  dignity,  it  added 
much  to  the  majesty  of  the  counte- 
nance A mere  shirt  collar  was 
worn  on  the  neck  by  some  people, 
but  it  did  not  operate  in  augmenting 
vascular  action  there. 

But  I find  another  proof  of  the 
feasibility  of  my  remarks,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  females  being  less  liable 
to  apoplexy  than  the  opposite  sex, 
although  the  nature  of  their  econo- 
my, and  the  frequency  with  which 
obstructions  take  place  with  them, 
might  be  supposed  to  lead  much 
oftener  to  the  complaint.  Now  we 
find  that  their  necks  are  not  enve- 
loped in  padded  ligatures,  and  con- 
sequently the  proportion  of  sudden 
deaths  amongst  them  is  much  less 
than  in.  men. 

It  would  appear,  that  not  only  is 
disease  the  consequence  of  an  altera- 
tion of  fashion,  but  may  we  not  also 
inquire,  whether  it  has  not  militated 
against  the  emanations  of  genius  ?* 
To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  ma- 
nifest falling  off  of  talent  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  compared  to  that  of 
the  preceding  ? Does  the  page  of 
poetry,  of  the  present  day  especially, 
exhibit  the  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
or  the  sublimity  of  flight  which  cha- 
racterized that  of  the  Miltons,  the 
Drydens,  and  the  Popes  ? It  is  tme, 
that  at  present  there  is  no  paucity  in 
the  numbers  of  the  aspirants  to  poetic 
fame;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  the  works  of  modern  bards  must 
pass  down  the  stream  of  oblivion, 
without  purchasing  for  their  authors 
the  “ storied  urn  or  animated  bust.” 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
mind  should  be  less  creative,  or  the 
fancy  less  excursive,  if  the  vessels  of 
that  organ  from  whence  it  springs,  be 
congested  with  an  undue  quantity  of 
blood. 


* It  is  rather  curious  that  one  of 
the  poets  should  have  exhibited  a 
practical  proof  of  what  I am  here  con- 
tending for,  when  he  wrote 

at  some  dear  idle  time, 

Nor  plagued  with  head-ache,  or  the 
want  of  rhyme.  pope. 


On  these  grounds  I would  recom- 
mend to  all  classes  to  cease  to  swathe 
their  necks  with  thick  cravats,  see- 
ing that  the  custom  is  attended  by 
such  evil  consequences. 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
DROWNING  EXTINGUISHES 
LIFE. 


It  was  formerly  believed  that  as- 
phyxia from  drowning  always  de- 
pended upon  the  lungs  and  intestinal 
canal  being  filled  with  water ; whereas 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
it  alone  depends  on  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
breathing,  ceasing  to  possess  the  qua- 
lities which  are  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  life.  M.  Gauteron  im- 
mersed a dog  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  without  inflicting  the 
least  injury,  having  previously  in- 
serted a long  tube  in  the  trachea, 
which  was  kept  elevated,  during  the 
experiment,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

If  a small  animal  be  immersed  in 
water,  contained  in  a transparent 
glass  vessel,  the  phenomena  of  drown- 
ing are  readily  discernible.  There  is 
first,  a deep  expiration,  by  which 
bubbles  of  air  are  expelled  from  the 
lungs ; there  is  then  an  effort  to  re- 
spire, but  the  effort  is  ineffectual ; 
there  being  no  air  which  can  be  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs,  and  a spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  seems  to 
forbid  the  admission  of  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  into  the  tra- 
chea. The  attempts  to  breathe  are 
repeated  several  times,  and  at  each 
attempt  at  expiration  a small  propor- 
tion of  air  is  expelled  from  the  month 
and  nostrils,  until  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  are  almost  emptied;  then  the 
animal  becomes  insensible,  and  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
mark  the  instant  when  the  brain  be- 
gins to  suffer  from  the  influx  of  the 
dark-coloured  veinous  blood. 

After  the  cessation  of  these  con- 
vulsive actions,  the  animal  becomes 
motionless,  and  gives  no  sign  of  life ; 
but  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the 
thorax,  the  actions  of  the  heart,  gra- 
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dually  becoming  fainter  and  fainter, 
indicate  that  some  remains  of  vitality 
still  linger  in  the  system.  Before 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  altoge- 
ther ceases,  the  muscles  of  respiration 
once  more  resume  their  actions,  and 
ineffectual  efforts  are  made  to  breathe. 
It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  diaphragm  continues  to  exert 
itself  nearly  as  long  as  the  heart  itself, 
and  that  the  interval  between  the 
cessation  of  the  motions  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  that  of  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  which  is  so  short  in  ani- 
mals that  die  by  strangulation,  is  still 
shorter  in  those  who  perish  by  drown- 
ing. These  phenomena  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  closed,  and  the  living 
animal  is  converted  into  a lifeless 
corpse,  incapable  of  recovery,  in  the 
brief  space  of  a few  moments.  If, 
however,  the  animal  be  taken  out  of 
the  water  before  the  total  extinction 
of  life,  and  the  diaphragm  contract 
afterwards,  so  as  to  draw  air  into  the 
lungs  before  the  action  of  the  heart 
has  ceased,  the  circulation  is  main- 
tained, and  the  animal  continues  to 
respire:  he  will  thus  have  escaped 
immediate  death  from  suffocation,  but 
his  life  still  remains  in  jeopardy;  for 
there  is  a second  period  of  danger, 
and  one  at  which  death  may  take 
place  when  we  are  the  least  prepared 
to  expect  it;  for  the  dark-coloured 
blood,  which  has  been  transmitted 
through  the  circulatory  system  during 
the  suspension  of  respiration,  would 
seem  to  act  like  a narcotic  poison 
upon  the  brain:  no  sooner,  there- 
fore, does  it  enter  that  organ,  but 
deleterious  effects  are  produced ; — the 
animal  at  first  falls  into  a state  ot 
stupor,  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  become 
dilated,  the  respiration  laborious,  the 
muscles  of  the  body  convulsed,  and 
the  animal  dies,  poisoned  by  its  own 
blood. 

The  body  of  a person  who  has 
died  from  drowning,  exhibits  a phy- 
siognomy which  it  is  important  to 
notice.  The  whole  surface  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a remarkable  coldness 
and  pallor ; the  eyes  are  half  open, 
and  their  pupils  considerably  dilated ; 
the  tongue  is  pushed  forward  to  the 


internal  edges  of  the  lips,  and  some- 
times wounded  ; and  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  are  covered  with  foam.  At 
other  times,  instead  of  a pallid  visage, 
we  have  one  that  is  swelled,  and 
bloated  with  livid  blood. 

Upon  dissection,  we  shall  per- 
ceive the  vessels  of  the  brain  more 
or  less  gorged  with  blood;  in  the 
trachea  a watery  and  bloody  froth 
will  be  found;  the  lungs  will  appear 
expanded,  full  of  frothy  mucus,  and 
generally  livid ; the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  gorged  with  blood,  the  left 
nearly  empty : and  it  has  been  some- 
times noticed,  that  the  blood  remains 
fluid,  and  follows  after  every  incision 
by  the  scalpel.  The  stomach  will 
generally  be  found  to  contain  some 
water.  Hebenstreit  also  states,  that, 
since  in  the  act  of  drowning  the  per- 
son dies  on  an  inspiration,  the  dia- 
phragm is  necessarily  found  convex, 
or  bent,  towards  tlie  abdomen : this 
statement,  however,  is  erroneous. 

Upon  these  appearances  we  have  a 
few  observations  to  offer,  especially 
as  they  have  given  origin  to  some 
important  questions;  and  first  with 
respect  to  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  stomach  and  lungs,  than  which 
few  indications,  connected  with  the 
subject  of  drowning,  have  given  oc- 
casion to  greater  controversy.  For 
since  it  hath  been  observed  that  wa- 
ter is  rarely  found  in  the  stomach  or 
lungs  of  a person  who  has  been  sub- 
merged after  death,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  presence  of  that  fluid  in  these 
organs  necessarily  proved  that  the  in- 
dividual must  have  been  plunged  into 
the  water  during  life.  As  a general 
proposition,  this  may  be  admitted  as 
correct,  although  it  is  liable  to  cer- 
tain exceptions,  with  which  the  medi- 
cal jurist  ought  to  be  acquainted:  we 
may,  for  instance,  suppose  a case,  in 
which  the  submerged  person  may  be 
so  plunged  at  once  under  water,  as  to 
have  been  suffocated  without  his  pre- 
viously coming  to  the  surface ; and, 
when  asphyxia  has  taken  place,  the 
powers  of  deglutition,  on  which  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  stomach 
wholly  depends,  are  at  an  end ; or 
we  may  suppose  that  the  party  in 
question  faints  from  terror.  A re- 
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markable  instance  of  this  kind  is 
quoted  by  Fodere,  from  Plater,  of  a 
young  woman,  who,  having  been 
condemned  to  be  drowned  for  in- 
fanticide, fainted  at  the  moment  she 
was  plunged  in  the  water,  and,  hav- 
ing remained  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  under  the  surface,  recovered 
after  being  drawn  out. 

With  respect  to  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  bronchiae  and  lungs, 
we  may  observe  that,  in  the  violent 
struggles  of  a drowning  man,  a cer- 
tain portion  of  water  generally  passes 
the  epiglottis ; and  being  immediately 
mixed  with  the  air  and  mucus  of  the 
trachea,  constitutes  that  frothy  mucus 
which  we  have  described  as  being  so 
highly  characteristic  of  this  species 
of  violent  death;  although  we  are 
not  to  conclude,  with  Larrey,  that 
it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  disso- 
lution in  such  cases.  The  quantity 
of  water,  however,  thus  forced  into 
the  pulmonary  structure,  is  extremely 
small,  for  its  entrance  is  so  powerfully 
opposed  by  a spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis,  were  it  to  occur  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  and  to  appear 
in  its  fluid  state,  instead  of  that  froth, 
the  inference  would  clearly  be,  that 
it  had  passed  in  after  death. 

Although  the  presence  of  this  frothy 
matter  must  be  considered  as  a strong 
presumptive  proof  that  the  person 
found  in  the  water  had  perished  by 
drowning,  the  converse  of  this  pro- 
position is  by  no  means  established 
by  the  absence  of  such  an  indica- 
tion. 

THE  REASON  WHY  DEAD  BODIES 
FLOAT 

Is  another  point  in  the  history  of 
drowning,  which  has  occasioned  much 
discussion;  and  in  solving  the  pro- 
blem, so  highly  important  in  its  fo- 
rensic relations,  whether  a body  found 
in  the  water  had  been  drowned,  or 
thrown  in  after  death,  it  has  been 
considered  by  some  physiologists  as 
capable  of  affording  a certain  degree 
of  presumptive  evidence,  although  we 
are  inclined  to  attach  but  little  or  no 
importance  to  such  an  indication. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  human 
body,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 


is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  fresh 
water;  so  small,  indeed,  is  the  differ- 
ence, that  when  the  lungs  are  inflated, 
a man  will  float  with  little  or  no 
effort,  if  he  have  sufficient  self-pos- 
session, and  does  not  attempt  to  raise 
too  great  a portion  of  his  body  out  of 
the  sustaining  fluid:  but  when  the 
air  of  the  lungs  is  expelled,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  a certain  quan- 
tity of  water  is  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, the  body  becomes  specifically 
heavier,  and  the  victim  sinks.  It 
may  be  assumed  as  a general  rule, 
that  no  newly-drowned  body  floats, 
although  many  facts  have  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  a contrary  opi- 
nion. 

The  naval  custom  of  loading  dead 
bodies  with  weights  before  they  were 
consigned  to  a watery  grave,  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  corpse, 
but  for  the  preventing  its  rising  after 
the  process  of  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced. The  period  during  which 
a body  will  remain  at  the  bottom, 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as 
the  change  does  not  take  place  until 
a sufficient  quantity  of  air  be  gene- 
rated to  buoy  it  again  to  the  surface. 
In  the  melancholy  instance  of  the  loss 
of  the  Royal  George,  the  dead  bodies 
were  observed  ascending  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  on  or  about  the  fifth  day. 
The  general  position  of  a body  which 
has  thus  risen,  provided  there  be  no 
external  or  adventitious  circumstances 
to  change  it,  is  such,  that  it  floats 
nearly  immersed;  the  face,  arms,  and 
legs  hanging  downwards,  and  the 
loins  being  uppermost;  this  is  the 
form  which  the  body  must  mechani- 
cally and  hydrostatically  assume,  if 
the  sustaining  power  of  generated  air 
be  (as  it  generally  will)  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  where  putrefaction 
is  more  likely  to  commence;  for  the 
head  and  limbs  are  generally  speci- 
fically heavier  than  water,  while  the 
trunk,  especially  if  inflated  with  air, 
is  somewhat  lighter. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a position, 
different  from  that  which  we  have 
just  described,  will  take  place  when 
the  person  has  been  strangled,  and 
the  body  then  thrown  into  the  water ; 
for  in  this  latter  case,  it  is  contended 
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that  the  lungs  will  be  distended  with 
air,  and  that  consequently,  the  sus- 
taining power  must  be  in  the  thorax. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  story 
of  the  appearance  of  Caraccioli,  ad- 
miral of  the  Neapolitan  navy,  has  been 
ingeniously  adduced.  This  unfortu- 
nate man  was  hanged  in  pursuance  of 
the  sentence  of  a court-martial,  and  the 
body  was  committed  to  the  deep  in 
the  usual  manner.  Thirteen  days 
after,  while  the  King  of  Sicily  was 
walking  on  the  deck  of  Lord  Nelson’s 
ship,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  a 
cry  of  horror,  “ Vien  ! Viene!" — 
The  shot  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  feet  of  the  corpse,  for  the  purpose 
of  sinking  it,  not  being  sufficiently 
heavy.  This  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained, by  supposing  that  the  corpse 
was  stiff  before  it  was  immersed ; in 
which  case,  the  centre  of  gravity 
being  exceedingly  low,  on  account 
of  the  shot  tied  to  the  feet,  he  must 
have  floated  upright,  wherever  the 
buoyant  power  from  generated  air 
might  be  situated.  At  all  events,  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  at  once  reject- 
ing the  proposition,  in  support  of 
which  it  has  been  brought  forward. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  relation  to  gaseous 
contents,  the  lungs  are  the  same  in 
strangled  as  in  drowned  persons;  for 
in  both  cases  a quantity  of  air  is 
forcibly  expelled  from  than  before 
dissolution. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
ADVISER. 

CURE  FOR  RING -WORMS. 


SIR, 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  I beg 
leave  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  entirely  eradicating 
that  dreadful  and  disagreeable  com- 
plaint,— ring-worm. 

My  boy  came  home  from  Glouces- 
tershire in  a dreadful  state  with  it;  and 
after  having  the  advice  of  several  me- 
dical men  without  effect,  we  entirely 
eradicated  them  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— We  had  his  head  shaved  and 
well  washed  with  soft  soap  and  warm 
water  at  night;  dusted  the  head  well 


with  powder  of  sulphur  in  the  morn- 
ing; washed  it  very  clean  off  with 
the  soft  soap  again  at  night,  and  ap- 
plied ink  to  the  wonns.  In  about 
ten  days  they  entirely  disappeared: — 
to  one  or  two  of  the  worms  that  were 
very  bad,  we  applied  a little  soft  soap 
spread  on  rag.  Now,  whether  the 
sulphur,  the  ink,  or  the  soft  soap  had 
the  effect,  I cannot  tell,  but  his  head 
is,  and  has  been  as  clear  as  possible 
ever  since,  which  is  now  two  years. 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Francis  Hilton. 
Walbrook,  12  th  Aug. 

Our  correspondent  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  above  communication. 
The  cure  in  question  was  the  result 
of  the  chemical  combination  of  all 
the  substances  applied;  and  we  re- 
commend the  plan  to  others. 


TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 


NO.  VI. 


PREVENTIVE  WASH  FOR  SUN- 
BURN. 

Take  of  borax,  two  drachms; 

Of  alum,  one  drachm; 

Of  camphor,  one  drachm; 

Of  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  ox-gall,  a pound: — 

Mix  and  stir  well  for  ten  minutes, 
and  repeat  this  stirring  three  or  four 
times  a day,  for  a fortnight,  till  it  ap- 
pears transparent;  strain  through  blot- 
ting paper,  and  bottle  for  use.  Wash 
with  it  every  time  you  go  into  the  sun- 
shine. 


LEMON  CREAM,  FOR  SUN-BURNS 
AND  FRECKLES. 

Put  two  spoonfuls  of  sweet  cream 
into  half  a pint  of  new  milk ; squeeze 
into  it  the  juice  of  a lemon;  add  half 
a glass  of  brandy,  and  a little  alum 
and  loaf  sugar: — boil  the  whole,  skim 
it  well,  and  when  cool,  put  it  aside 
for  use. 


GRAPE  JUICE,  FOR  SUN-FRECKLES. 

Dip  a bunch  of  green  grapes  in  a 
basin  of  water,  and  then  sprinkle  it 
with  alum  and  salt,  powdered  and 
M M 
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mixed;  wrap  the  bunch  in  paper,  and 
bake  it  hot  ashes;  then  express  the 
juice,  and  wash  the  face  with  it. 

This  is  said  to  be  capable  of  re- 
moving sun-bum,  tan,  and  freckles. 


TO  OBTAIN  A GOOD  COLOUR  IN 
THE  FACE. 

Observe  to  have  one  motion  every- 
day, whether  by  medicine  or  not; 
rise  early;  and  wash  first  with  soft 
water  and  soap,  and  then  immediately 
with  hard  water. 


BURSTING  OF  THE  HEART. 


M.  Bayle  relates  the  case  of  a lady, 
aged  68,  corpulent,  who  in  the  time 
of  the . revolution  had  experienced  a 
great  reverse  of  fortune,  but  who  had 
for  a long  time  been  restored  to 
comfort,  and  had  enjoyed  good  health. 
Some  time  since,  having  a slight  de- 
gree of  fever,  she  consulted  a physi- 
cian, who  found  her  with  a slight 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
the  pulse  not  much  accelerated  and 
quite  regular ; the  chest  sounded  well 
on  percussion  throughout,  and  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  were  natu- 
ral ; she  was  rather  constipated,  and 
had  been  accustomed  yearly,  every 
spring,  to  catarrhal  affections,  which 
usually  lasted  about  a week.  She 
also  said  that  she  had,  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years,  a tumour  in  the 
left  side,  which  she  considered  as  the 
remains  of  a dropsical  affection,  with 
which  she  was  afflicted  at  that  time. 
This  swelling  sometimes  produced 
great  pain,  and  she  supported  it  with 
a laced  bandage.  The  medical  man 
tried  in  vain  to  find  this  tumour, — it 
only  appeared  when  she  stood  upright. 
The  patient  also  complained  that 
within  the  few  previous  days,  she  had 
experienced  in  the  night  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  agitation,  accom- 
panied with  beating  of  the  arteries 
of  the  head,  and  a degree  of  moral 
irritation  she  could  not  account  for. 
She  could  not  then  sleep;  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  these  feelings,  and 
laughed  at  them  in  the  morning,'-— 
The  symptoms  of  catarrh  and  cough 
gradually  yielded;  and  in.  about  a 


fortnight,  no  remains  of  disease  were 
perceptible,  except  a slight  heat  of 
the  skin,  and  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  Four  days  after,  in  the 
evening,  having  been  up  all  day,  and 
no  longer  considering  herself  a patient, 
whilst  occupied  in  arranging  some 
things  in  her  wardrobe,  on  a sudden 
she  was  heard  to  scream  out,  and  in 
the  same  moment  she  fell  without  a 
sign  of  life. 

Many  circumstances  prevented  the 
body  being  examined  before  the  burial ; 
but  it  was  inspected  six  days  after 
death,  and  four  days  after  the  funeral. 
The  body  was  then  found  to  be  in 
a state  of  putrefaction,  and  gave  out 
an  extremely  nauseous  smell,  which 
was  much  controlled  by  aspersions  of 
the  chloruret  of  lime;  and  they  found 
(as  they  might  have  readily  known 
during  the  life  of  the  patient)  that 
there  was  really  no  tumour  in  the 
abdomen;  the  swelling  arising  from 
an  abdominal  hernia.  In  the  chest, 
they  found  the  membraneous  bag 
which  holds  the  heart  containing  two 
coagula  of  blood,  of  about  three  ounces 
in  weight;  and  the  anterior  face  of 
the  left  ventricle  presented,  at  about 
an  inch  from  the  apex,  an  oval  open- 
ing, a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
about  three  lines  in  breadth;  its  bor- 
ders were  ragged  and  torn,  and  the 
substance  of  the  heart  seemed  softer 
in  that  part  than  elsewhere.  Within, 
this  opening  wras  covered  with  a 
brownish  fibrous  concretion,  mixed 
with  the  carnise  column®. 


CHEAP  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
CASTOR  OIL. 


M.  Hufeland  asserts,  that  by  mix- 
ing one  drop  of  the  oil  of  croton 
with  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  poppy, 
a preparation  is  obtained,  resembling 
in  a great  degree,  the  castor  oil,  and 
of  which  one  spoonful  produces  ana- 
logous effects.  Many  successful  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  this 
preparation  in  the  Polyclinic  School, 
at  Berlin. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOTHER’S 
IMAGINATION  ON  INFANTS 
BEFORE  BIRTH. 


BY  MR.  TOONE,  SURGEON,  OF 
SALISBURY. 


I beg,  says  the  author,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a few  remarks  upon 
the  much  disputed  point  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  imagination  in  pregnant 
women,  and  the  effect  of  external 
impressions  upon  the  foetus  in  utero. 

The  extent  to  which  many  women, 
for  interested  purposes,  and  others 
from  ignorance,  are  disposed  to  carry 
the  idea  of  this  susceptibility,  is  un  - 
warrantable, and  often  truly  mis- 
chievous; yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  during 
pregnancy  the  imagination  does,  in 
some  cases,  seem  to  exercise  a very 
extraordinary  influence  upon  the  form- 
ation of  the  child,  and  that  this 
is  occasionally  very  materially  af- 
fected by  external  impressions.  In- 
deed, from  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  so 
strongly  is  this  opinion  entertained 
by  me,  that  whenever  the  mother, 
during  the  period  of  gestation,  has 
related  any  remarkable  transaction 
which  has  been  forcibly  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  or  any  accident  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  which  has 
befallen  her,  I have  seldom  been  mis- 
taken in  my  expectation  of  some  de- 
fect or  malformation  of  the  child. 

The  following  cases  are  selected  to 
illustrate  the  foundation  of  this 
opinion : — 

Mrs.  D.  of  B , when  far  ad- 

vanced in  her  first  pregnancy,  was 
accidentally  passing  at  the  moment 
when  a child  fell  under  a waggon, 
the  wheels  of  which  went  over  it, 
fracturing  both  arms,  both  legs,  and  so 
severely  injuring  the  trunk,  as  to  cause 
its  almost  instant  deathl  The  little 
sufferer  was  taken  up  in  her  presence, 
with  its  mutilated  limbs  dangling 
uselessly  from  it.  She  was  most  vio- 
lently affected  by  the  accident ; and 
after  some  time,  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  whose  limbs  were  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  and  have  subse- 
quently (after  a lapse  of  twenty-five 


years)  continued  to  be  in  a state  of 
laxity  and  perfect  uselessness;  pre- 
cisely similar  in  appearance  to  that 
of  the  injured  child. 

Mrs.  B.  of  Fisherton,  was  alarmed, 
during  her  pregnancy,  by  going  to 
answer  a knock  at  her  door,  from  one 
of  the  Italian  itinerant  showmen,  who 
thrust  the  hind  part  of  a racoon  nearly 
in  her  face.  On  delivery,  her  child 
had  extensive  spina  bifida,  with  pe- 
culiarly emaciated  buttocks  and  lower 
extremities. 

Mrs.  N.  of  Catherine-street,  was 
standing  at  her  door  during  the  pass- 
ing of  an  election  cavalcade,  when 
a girl  of  the  town,  with  a most  terrific 
hare-lip,  thrust  her  face  nearly  into 
contact  with  that  of  this  lady,  who 
fainted  from  the  shock.  Some  months 
afterwards,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
remarkably  fine  and  well-formed  child, 
with  the  exception  of  a deep  Rare-lip. 

Mrs.  C.  of  Endless-street,  returning 
home  one  evening,  in  about  the  seventh 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  missed  the 
bridge  before  her  door  and  fell  into 
the  water:  the  inconvenience  which 
she  felt  from  the  fall  was  slight.  On 
delivery,  the  ossification  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  cranium  was  so  imperfect, 
that  a congeries  of  small  detached 
portions,  like  lentils,  were  alone  per- 
ceptible. The  head  and  neck  of  the 
left  thigh-bone  was  also  separated  from 
its  shaft,  in  the  centre  of  which  ano- 
ther fracture  was  discovered.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  father  of 
this  child  was  born  in  precisely  the 
same  state,  as  to  the  thigh,  which  has 
been  subsequently  frequently  fractured 
anew. 

The  first  case,  Mr.  T.  observes,  is 
authenticated  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family  in  which  it 
occurred,  and  the  rest  came  imme- 
diately under  his  own  notice,  in  the 
whole  of  their  progress. 

Women  in  a state  of  pregnancy 
should  learn,  if  possible,  to  treat  lightly 
every  circumstance  which  may  have 
caused  either  their  fear  or  wonder; 
and  we  think  that  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  observed  in  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  strange  sights  during 
the  whole  term  of  pregnancy. 
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CAUTIONARY  REMARKS  ON 
SWIMMING. 


This  delightful  exercise  has  been 
beautifully  described  by  Thompson ; 
but  it  falls  within  our  limits  only 
to  guard  those  who  practise  it,  from 
the  disadvantages  which  may  attend 
its  misuse. 

It  is  a delusive  but  specious  argu- 
ment, that  as  the  natives  of  tropical 
regions  lead  almost  an  amphibious 
life,  we  may  also  spend  much  time 
in  the  water  with  impunity.  The 
small  difference  in  the  heat  of  the 
water  from  the  air  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  unctuosity  of  their  skins, 
renders  swimming  and  continued  im- 
mersion in  the  water  a pleasurable 
and  salutary  exercise.  But  in  our 
own  climate  it  is  certainly  no  less 
true,  that,  except  during  three  or 
four  months  of  the  warmest  season 
of  the  year,  this  example,  if  imitated, 
would  be  productive  of  very  hazard- 
ous consequences. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  water 
be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  sys- 
tem, corresponding  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  inherent  powers  of  life, 
to  restore  the  loss  sustained.  Every 
such  act  of  compensation  is  attended 
by  an  equal  diminution  of  living 
energy ; for  it  is  a condition  of  vi- 
tality, that  disproportionate  exertion 
should  be  succeeded  by  depression  and 
exhaustion  of  power. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  who 
himself  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
the  water,  and  whose  feats  and  evo- 
lutions in  that  element  have  not, 
perhaps,  been  surpassed  in  modem 
times,  states,  that  the  danger  in  bath- 
ing arises  from  the  abrupt  transition 
in  throwing  the  body  into  the  cold 
water  when  it  is  excessively  heated. 
His  opinion  is  thus  expressed: — 
“ During  the  great  heats  of  summer 
there  is  no  danger  in  bathing,  how- 
ever warm  we  may  be,  in  rivers 
which  have  been  thoroughly  warmed 
by  the  sun ; but  to  throw  one’s  self 
into  cold  spring  water,  when  the 
body  has  been  heated  by  exercise 
in  the  sun,  is  an  imprudence  which 
may  prove  fatal.  I once  knew 
an  instance  of  four  young  men,  who, 


having  worked  at  harvest  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  with  a view  of  re- 
freshing themselves,  plunged  into  a 
spring  of  cold  water:  two  died  upon 
the  spot,  a third  the  next  morning, 
and  the  fourth  recovered  with  great 
difficulty.  A copious  draught  of  cold 
water,  in  similar  circumstances,  is 
frequently  attended  with  the  same 
effect  in  North  America.  The  exer- 
cise of  swimming  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  in  the  world. 
After  having  swam  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  evening,  one  sleeps  coolly 
in  the  night,  even  during  the  most 
ardent  heat  of  summer.  Perhaps  the 
pores  being  cleansed,  the  insensible 
perspiration  increases,  and  occasions 
this  coolness. 

“ It  is  certain,  that  much  swimming 
is  the  means  of  stopping  a diarrhoea, 
and  even  of  producing  a constipa- 
tion. With  respect  to  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  swim,  or  who 
are  affected  with  a diarrhoea  at  a 
season  which  does  not  permit  them 
to  use  that  exercise,  a warm  bath, 
by  cleansing  and  purifying  the  skin, 
is  found  very  salutary,  and  often  ef- 
fects a radical  cure.” 

We  have  thus  quoted  at  length 
the  remarks  of  so  sagacious  and  cor- 
rect an  observer  on  the  subject  of 
bathing,  as  they  are  in  accordance 
with  more  recent  experience,  although 
his  theory  must  be,  perhaps,  admitted 
with  some  caution. 

In  another  communication  to  the 
same  learned  friend,  the  Doctor  af- 
terwards qualifies  his  recommendation 
of  spending  much  time  in  swimming, 
&c.  in  these  terms: — “ The  shock  of 
the  cold  water  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  generally  speaking,  as  too  vio- 
lent ; and  I have  found  it  much  more 
agreeable  to  my  constitution  to  bathe 
in  another  element — I mean  the  cold 
airy  It  may  be  necessary  here  to 
state,  that  although  the  persons  said 
to  have  been  injured  by  immersion 
in  cold  water,  were  heated  at  the 
time,  yet  that  their  being  heated 
was  not  the  circumstance  which 
chiefly  exposed  them  to  the  danger. 
The  excess  of  heat  was  only  a con- 
comitant of  a series  of  effects,  which 
predisposed  them  to  the  injury. 
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It  was  the  depressed  and  languid 
condition  of  the  organs  of  life,  by 
long  continued  exercise,  which  oc- 
casioned the  danger.  In  this  weak- 
ened state,  the  body  suffers  a consi- 
derable abstraction  of  its  vital  warmth ; 
and  the  already  enfeebled  and  over- 
acted organs  are  called  on  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency,  and  are 
overpowered  in  the  struggle.  It  is 
very  important  that  this  distinction 
should  be  made  known;  for,  under 
the  idea  that  bathing,  when  the  body 
is  heated,  may  prove  detrimental  to 
the  health,  or  even  fatal,  it  is  too 
frequently  the  custom  to  adopt  the 
contrary  extreme,  and  stand  shivering 
on  the  margin  of  the  bath  until 
sufficiently  cool  before  the  step  is 
taken. 

“ Awhile  he  stands 
“ Gazing  the  inverted  landscape,  half 
afraid 

“ To  meditate  the  blue  profound  be- 
low.” 

It  should  be  invariably  a rule,  to  im- 
merge  while  the  body  is  in  a full 
glow  of  warmth,  which  has  not  been 
preceded  by  exercise  inducing  weari- 
ness or  fatigue.  In  this  high  tone 
of  the  system,  the  living  actions, 
though  momentarily  checked  by  the 
cold  impression,  acquire  a rebound, 
which  disperses  the  vital  fluids  thro1 
all  their  meandering  circuits,  and 
diffuses  a genial  warmth  and  reno- 
vated energy  over  every  part  of  the 
animal  machine. 

“ At  once  into  the  tide 
u Active  he  bounds : the  flashing 
waves  divide.” 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  ad- 
vert to  the  period  which  a person 
may  remain  immersed  without  sus- 
taining injury.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium, 
and  of  the  circumambient  air ; but 
much  more,  probably,  on  the  de- 
gree of  energy  possessed  by  the  per- 
son himself. 

As  the  enquiry  is  of  considerable 
interest,  as  relating  to  the  best  means 
of  encountering  the  dangers  arising 


from  shipwreck,  &c.  a few  remarks 
on  it,  as  bearing  on  our  subject,  will 
be  appropriate.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  of  the  crew  of 
a wrecked  vessel,  the  important  parti- 
culars of  which  we  have  abridged 
from  Dr.  Currie’s  interesting  work, 
will  lead  to  some  useful  practical  con- 
clusions. 

An  American  ship  was  cast  away 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1790,  on 
a sand -bank  that  lies  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  River  Mersey  into  the  Irish 
Channel.  The  number  of  the  crew 
was  fourteen ; but  eleven  only  were 
taken  up  the  next  day  by  a boat  sent 
to  their  assistance.  These  unfortu- 
nate men  had  remained  nearly  twen- 
ty-three hours  on  the  wreck,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  of  the  sea  be- 
ing from  30°  to  33“.  Of  the  three 
persons  that  perished,  one  was  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  and  ano- 
ther, a passenger,  both  robust  and 
strong,  and  one  of  them  a native  of 
Scotland,  a young  man,  inured  to 
hardships,  and  vigorous  both  in  body 
and  mind ; the  third  was  the  cook, 
a weakly  man  who  died  a little  be- 
fore the  boat  reached  the  wreck. — 
The  early  death  of  the  masters  ex- 
cited some  attention.  There  was  no 
liquor  or  food  of  any  kind  saved, 
and  all  the  crew  were  on  an  equality, 
except  that  the  masters  had  the  sup- 
posed advantage  of  sitting  on  that 
part  of  the  wreck  that  was  out  of  the 
sea,  while  the  rest  were  deeper  in 
the  water;  and  a poor  negro,  who 
suffered  least  of  all,  was  deeper  in  the 
sea  than  any.  The  masters  were 
generally  out  of  the  sea,  but  fre- 
quently 'overwhelmed  with  the  surge, 
and  at  other  times  exposed  to  heavy 
showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  to  a 
high  and  piercing  wind. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  died  deli- 
rious about  four  hours  after  the  ship 
struck,  and  the  other  master  died  at 
eleven,  in  a similar  state.* 


* It  is  now  pretty  generally  as- 
certained, that  the  immediate  fore- 
runner of  the  approach  of  death  in 
cases  from  extreme  cold,  is  a deli- 
rium, with  trains  of  wandering  ideas, 
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Those  who  survived  were  not  able 
to  change  their  posture,  but  kept 
their  legs  in  constant  motion,  to  coun- 
teract the  cold,  their  arms  being  em- 
ployed in  holding  by  the  wreck. 

On  reflecting  on  this  melancholy 
story,  Dr.  Currie  very  correctly  ob- 
serves, that  the  death  of  the  masters 
was  to  be  imputed  to  their  situation 
on  the  wreck : they  experienced  more 
cold  from  being  wet  with  fresh  rather 
than  salt  water,  as  they  were  exposed 
to  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  snow, 
the  chilling  effects  of  evaporation,  and 
the  alternation  of  media  surrounding 
them. 

We  learn  from  this  account — 1st. 
The  greater  safety  of  being  wet  with 
salt  than  with  fresh  water: — 2dly, 
That  a constant  immersion  in  the 
sea  is  far  less  detrimental  than  being 
alternately  washed  by  the  sea  and 
exposed  to  the  air:  the  early  death 
of  the  two  masters  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  their  being  so  situated ; 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  Mr. 
Amyatt,  the  mate,  an  intelligent 
young  man,  suffered  from  cramps 


and  incoherent  and  involuntary  ex- 
pressions. The  coincidence  of  this 
state  and  the  delirium  of  fever,  though 
in  seemingly  opposite  conditions  of 
the  body,  shews  an  affinity  in  their 
cause,  viz.  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

“ The  delirium  of  fever,”  says 
Dr.  Parry,  “ resembles  dreaming. — 
The  patient,  when  left  to  himself, 
though  often  lying  with  his  eyes 
open,  is  little,  if  at  all,  sensible  of 
the  objects  around  him.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  asleep,  having  automatic 
(involuntary)  trains  of  thought,  and 
perhaps  occasional  chimerical  percep- 
tions ” 

In  the  cases  before  us,  the  conti- 
nued impressions  of  cold  triumphed 
over  the  re-acting  forces ; and  the  vas- 
cular parts  of  the  vital  organs,  espe- 
cially the  brain,  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  tide  of  blood  transmitted 
from  the  ramuscular  vessels  of  the 
surface ; and  delirium,  and  ultimately 
death,  terminated  the  contest. 


and  knots  in  the  muscles  of  the  side 
and  hips,  which  were  occasionally 
out  of  the  sea  and  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  5. 


BAKERS  AND  MILLERS. 

Hippocrates  says,  there  are  very 
many  arts  and  callings  (physic  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  number,) 
which  are  very  useful  and  pleasant 
to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  their 
assistance,  but  occasion  a great  deal 
of  trouble  and  labour  to  those  who 
practise  them.  And  such  is  the  trade 
of  baking;  for  what  is  more  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  life  than  bread? 
and  what  can  be  more  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  to  tradesmen  than 
the  baking  of  it?  For  in  sifting  the 
flour,  in  kneading  it  into  dough,  and 
in  baking  that  in  the  oven,  they  are 
in  all  these  steps  exposed  to  infinite 
fatigue  and  toil,  and  so  brought  under 
the  lash  of  various  diseases.  Bakers 
are  generally  at  work  in  the  night- 
time, whilst  others,  having  finished 
the  task  of  the  day,  are  recruiting  their 
spirits  with  seasonable  sleep;  and 
then  in  the  day-time  are  shut  up  like 
owls  to  take  their  rest : so  that  in  one 
and  the  same  city,  we  have  antipodes, 
that  is,  such  as  follow  contrary  ways 
of  living;  and  indeed,  when  day 
dawns,  and  the  people  return  to  their 
daily  exercises,  there  is  a necessity 
of  having  plenty  of  bread  ready  at 
hand.  History  affords  us  signal  in- 
stances of  violent  commotions  raised 
in  great  cities  by  a scarcity  of  bread. 
Formerly  the  court  of  Spain  was 
under  apprehensions  of  a popular 
insurrection  upon  that  account. — 
Hence  Juvenal  recommends  bread 
and  the  ludi  circenses  (that  is,  plenty 
of  provisions  and  diverting  shows) 
as  the  most  effectual  means  to  keep 
the  people  to  their  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  boult 
the  flour  and  cleanse  it  from  the  bran, 
and  are  always  shaking  and  turning 
the  sacks  and  bags,  cannot  possibly 
cover  their  faces  so  as  to  avoid  the 
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inspiration  of  the  flying  particles  of 
the  meal  together  with  the  air ; and 
these  being  fermented  with  the  salivary 
juice,  stuff  up  not  only  the'  throat, 
but  the  stomach  and  the  lungs,  with 
i tough  paste;  by  which  means  they 
t>ecome  liable  to  coughs,  shortness 
}f  breath,  hoarseness,  and  at  last  to 
isthmas ; the  windpipe  and  the  pas- 
ages  in  the  lungs  being  lined  with 
i "crust  which  interrupts  the  inter- 
course of  the  air.  Further,  the  par- 
icles  of  the  flour  or  meal,  which 
id  here  to  the  eyes,  pinch  them  very 
nuch,  and  often  occasion  what  is 
called  blear-eyes. 

We  freely  own,  we  cannot  think 
>f  any  effectual  preservatory  caution 
or  these  workmen.  We  approve  of 
he  custom  they  sometimes  adopt  of 
ying  a linen  swath  round  their  face : 
)ut  that  will  not  hinder  the  atoms  of 
lour  from  entering  the  breast  along 
vith  the  air.  Pignorius  in  his  ex- 
cellent Treatise  de  Servis,  quotes  the 
mthority  of  Athenaeus,  to  prove  that 
his  custom  is  very  ancient;  but  it 
s plain  they  did  not  do  it  out  of 
iny  preservative  design,  but  to  pre- 
rent the  perspiration  dropping  off 
heir  faces  upon  the  bread,  or  the 
ainting  of  the  bread  with  their  breath. 
[q  fine,  all  we  can  advise  these  work- 
men to  do,  is  to  wash  their  throat 
frequently  with  vinegar  and  water; 
to  take  oxymel  of  squills  often;  to 
purge  now  and  then ; and  when  they 
are  pressed  with  a difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, to  take  an  emetic,  which  will 
throw  off  the  matter  which  clings  to 
the  passages.  We  have  known  an 
emetic  to  cure  some  who  were  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity. 

Next  in  order  are  those  who  knead 
and  work  the  paste  with  their  hands, 
and  form  it  into  bread  and  loaves. 
These  men  do  their  work  commonly 
in  hot  places,  especially  in  winter, 
to  promote  the  fermentation  of  the 
bread;  and  so  having  occasion,  when 
their  work  is  over,  to  go  from  places 
of  extreme  heat  into  the  open  air, 
are  readily  seized  with  a violent  con- 
striction of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which 
in  process  of  time,  gives  rise  to  a 
dull  heaviness,  hoarseness,  and  diseases 
of  the  breast,  such  as  pleurisies  and 


inflammations  of  the  lungs.  Of  these 
diseases  we  have  treated  and  given 
the  remedies  calculated  to  cure  them : 
but  in  curing  them  it  is  of  no  small 
use  to  know,  and  have  a particular 
regard  to  the  occasional  cause;  and 
for  that  reason,  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  we  must  chiefly  endeavour  to 
retrieve  the  natural  perspiration  of 
the  body,  by  keeping  the  patient  in 
a warm  room,  using  frictions  with 
oil,  and  exhibiting  diaphoretics  in- 
wardly. We  have  observed,  with 
some  surprise,  and  that  among  this 
sort  of  men  more  than  among  persons 
of  other  trades,  that  violent  pleurisies 
have  been  terminated  by  a plentiful 
perspiration,  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  without  any  manner 
of  spitting:  and  this,  in  our  opinion, 
comes  to  pass,  because  in  such  cases, 
the  acute  fever,  which  is  the  primary 
disease,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
side,  takes  rise  rather  from  the  external 
cause,  which  is  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  than  from 
a faulty  collection  of  humours ; so 
that,  when  the  pores  of  the  skin  are 
open,  and  perspiration  breaks  forth, 
the  fever  and  pleuritic  pain  vanish 
at  once ; the  matter,  which  had  been 
thrown  in  upon  the  breast,  being 
thus  recalled  to  its  wonted  passages. 
So  important  is  that  advice  of  Hip- 
pocrates— to  come  to  the  cause  and 
the  beginning  of  the  cause. 

Sometimes  the  hands  of  the  bakers 
are  swelled  and  pained : and  indeed 
it  is  observable,  that  all  of  them 
have  very  large  thick  hands,  which 
is  owing  to  the  continual  kneading 
of  the  paste,  which  squeezes  the  nu- 
tritious juice  in  great  abundance  out 
of  the  orifices  of  the  arteries;  for  the 
juice  remains  there,  its  return  being 
prevented  by  the  stricture  of  the  fibres. 
So  that  bakers  quickly  discover  their 
trade,  when  they  shew  their  hands, 
for  no  tradesmen  have  larger  hands 
than  they.  Exercise,  as  Avicenna 
says,  enlarges  certain  members ; and 
the  truth  of  that  saying  is  manifest 
in  other  parts.  To  conclude,  we 
would  advise  those,  whose  hands  are 
swollen  and  pained,  to  wash  them 
in  lie,  generous  white  wine,  and  the 
like. 
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Of  all  the  retainers  to  the  baking 
trade,  perhaps  those  who  only  bake 
the  bread  in  the  ovens  are  least  ex- 
posed to  injuries;  for,  though  they 
suffer  not  a little  from  the  excessive 
heat  in  filling  and  drawing  the  oven, 
especially  in  summer,  while  they  are 
covered  all  over  with  perspiration, 
yet  they  are  much  refreshed  with  the 
smell  of  the  hot  bread ; for  new  bread 
is  a great  restorative,  and  exhilirates 
the  spirits  with  its  very  smell,  as 
Wedelius  remarks,  de  sale  volatili 
plana  rum,  and  Becherus  in  his  Phy- 
sica  Subterranea,  where  he  prefers  the 
smell  of  bread  to  the  comforting  vir- 
tue of  pearl. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  bakers 
of  large  populous  cities,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  choose  rather  to  buy 
than  to  bake  their  own  bread,  are 
oftener  sick  than  those  of  small  towns 
and  villages,  where  almost  every  fa- 
mily bakes  for  itself.  Pliny  informs 
us,  that,  from  the  building  of  Rome 
to  five  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
the  Romans  had  no  bakers ; but  the 
Quirites  themselves  had  their  own 
bread  made  at  home,  that  being  the 
women’s  province:  but  that  after- 
wards, when  the  city  grew  populous, 
the  trade  of  baking  was  brought  in 
by  the  public  slaves.  When  such 
workmen,  therefore,  are  ill,  let  their 
disease  be  what  it  will,  we  must 
carefully  remember  the  disorders  they 
are  exposed  to  in  the  way  of  their 
business. 

We  throw  the  millers  or  grinders 
of  corn,  into  the  same  list  with  the 
bakers ; for  when  the  com  is  reduced 
to  fine  flour,  the  particles  fly  about 
and  fill  the  whole  mill ; so  that  their 
mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  body  is  covered  with 
meal ; the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  many  of  them  become  asthma- 
tic, and  at  last  dropsical.  They  used 
likewise  to  be  seized  with  ruptures 
by  the  breaking  or  relaxation  of  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  belly,  in 
carrying  sacks  of  com  or  meal  upon 
their  shoulders;  and,  being  obliged 
to  lie  night  and  day  in  the  noise  of 
water-falls,  wheels,  and  grinding 
places,  almost  all  of  them  are  a little 
deaf ; for  the  dram  of  the  ear,  being 


perpetually  struck  with  too  strong  an 
object,  loses  its  tone  and  spring. 

These  tradesmen  were  subject  to 
more  violent  distempers  in  ancient 
times  than  they  are  now.  For  the 
ancients  had  not  such  machines  for 
grinding  com  as  we  now  have,  by 
the  help  of  water-falls;  though,  in- 
deed, Palladius,  an  ancient  author, 
makes  some  mention  of  the  grinding 
of  com  by  the  force  of  water.  They 
used  to  grind  their  corn  in  pistrina, 
which  is  now  used  for  bruising  and 
taking  the  husks  off  grain.  Their 
wheels  were  turned  not  only  with 
cattle,  but  with  men,  and  slaves,  and 
women ; and  from  thence  rose  the 
name  of  Moire  /rusatiles , handmills, 
because  they  turned  them  round 
(Trudcbant)  with  all  their  force. 
Criminals  were  commonly  condemned 
to  this  work  at  the  pistrinum.  Apu- 
leius  says,  he  was  made  an  ass,  tied 
to  a mill  with  his  face  covered,  and 
forced  to  tread  over  his  own  foot- 
steps. We  read  in  sacred  writ, 
that  Sampson  had  his  eyes  put  out 
by  the  Philistines,  to  qualify  him 
for  the  turning  of  a mill,  (which  was 
probably  a handmill)  for  they  used 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  such  as  were 
doomed  to  this  service,  to  prevent 
their  being  giddy. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  this  was  a 
very  laborious  exercise,  that  both 
men  and  women  were  doomed  to, 
and  that  it  would  quickly  kill  them, 
by  subjecting  them  to  dismal  dis- 
orders. Hence  Job,  among  other 
imprecations,  to  complete  his  mise- 
ry, puts  in  this : — “ May  my  wife 
grind  to  another;”  that  is,  as  Vata- 
blius  and  other  interpreters  take  it, 

“ Let  her  become  a mean  servant  or 
slave ;”  though,  indeed,  some  take  it 
in  an  obscene  sense ; upon  which  sub- 
ject see  Pfeiferus  in  his  Hebrew  An- 
tiquities. The  Romans  had  likewise 
great  numbers  of  pistrina ; nay,  every 
quarter  or  ward  of  Rome  had  a de- 
termined number  allotted  it;  as  Vic- 
tor observes,  de  Urbis  Begionibus. 
But  now  that  water-mills  are  so  com- 
mon every  where,  the  pistrina  are 
only  used  for  bruising  or  splitting  of 
grain.  And  so,  the  yoke  of  slavery 
being  likewise  taken  off  by  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion,  the  grinding  trade  is  not 
so  hard  and  laborious,  nor  yet  so 
apt  to  occasion  distempers  as  in 
former  ages. 

Both  millers  and  bakers  require 
the  same  method  of  cure,  when 
the  disorder  takes  its  rise  from  the 
volatile  flour  sucked  in  at  the  mouth. 
If  they  are  seized  with  ruptures  upon 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  let  them 
wear  trusses;  and  indeed  we  usually 
advise  them  to  wear  trusses  likewise 
by  way  of  prevention. 

As  we  said  before,  washing  the 
mouth  well  with  vinegar  and  water, 
and  drinking  a small  portion  of  that 
or  cyder,  should  be  frequently  ob- 
served ; and  above  all,  whenever  any 
of  these  trades  become  in  the  slight- 
est degree  feverish,  the  following  eme- 
tic should  be  taken. 

EMETIC. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  twenty-five 
grains ; 

Mix  with  a little  water,  and  add  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  squills,  and 
two  grains  of  tartar  emetic. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IV. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  BODY, 
VIEWED  IN  FRONT. 


A The  pectoralis  takes  its  origin 
from  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  on 
each  side,  and  from  the  sixth,  se- 
venth, and  sometimes  eighth  ribs, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  humerus,  between  the  del- 
toid and  the  biceps ; all  its  origin 
is  marked  0,  and  its  insertion  X. 
There  is  another  muscle  beneath, 
called  the  little  pectoral,  which 
serves  to  bring  the  scapula  forward ; 
with  its  action  it  causes  it  to  appear 
swelled  or  thickened  at  the  part 
marked  6. 

B The  rectus  abdominus  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  os  pubis,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  xyphoid 
cartilage;  it  draws  the  body  in 
before,  and  is  its  support  when  it 
leans  backwards;  it  has  several 
insertions,  which  have  as  many 


bands  or  fillets  in  order  to  strengthen 
it.  It  is  commonly  divided  into 
five  intersections,  which  are  mark- 
ed like  steps,  and  are  at  nearly 
equal  distances:  there  are  three 
from  the  navel  upwards,  and  two 
belovy ; that  in  the  middle  is  the 
largest.  The  oblique  muscles  as- 
sist it  in  its  action. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  I. 


PURGATIVE  MIXTURES. 

Mixture  A. 

Take  of  Epsom  salts,  or  Glauber’s  salts, 
an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Of  infusion  of  senna,  eight  oz. ; 

Mix. — Dose,  two  ounces  every  second 

hour,  until  the  bowels  become  free. 

Mixture  B. 

Take  of  castor  oil,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  one 
ounce ; 

Mix,  and  add  gradually 

Of  mint- water,  five  ounces; 

Of  white  sugar,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce;  and  of  this  make  a 
mixture. 

The  dose  is  an  ounce  and  a half. 


PURGATIVE  POWDERS. 

Powder  C. 

Take  of  jalap,  half  a drachm; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  two  scruples ; 
Of  ginger,  eight  grains; 

Mix. — This  is  one  dose  for  an  adult. 

Powder  D. 

Take  of  ealomel,  five  grains; 

Of  jalap,  a scruple ; 

Mix. — This  is  one  dose  for  an  adult. 


PURGATIVE  DRAUGHTS. 

Draught  E . 

Take  of  Epsom  salts,  three  drachms; 
Of  infusion  of  roses,  eight 
drachms ; 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  ten 
drops ; 

Mix. 

N N 
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Draught  F. 

Take  of  infusion  of  senna,  an  ounce  ; 
Add  of  cream  of  tartar,  two 
drachms ; 

Mix.— Shake  the  bottle. 


PURGATIVE  PILLS. 

Pills  G. 

Take  of  calomel,  five  grains ; 

Of  extract  of  colocynth,  ten 
grains ; 

Mix,  and  make  into  three  pills,  one 

every  hour  until  they  operate. 

Pills  H. 

Take  of  aloes  powdered,  two  drachms ; 

Of  soap,  one  drachm ; 

Of  oil  of  peppermint,  six  drops ; 

Of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  suf- 
ficient to  make  all  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  thirty-six  pills. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  four. 


THE  ARDENT  OR  BURNING 
FEVER. 


W hen  the  blood  is  solely  and  strongly 
inflamed,  without  an  attack  on  any 
particular  part,  this  fever,  which  we 
term  hot  or  burning,  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

The  signs  which  make  it  evident 
are  a hardness  and  fullness  of  the 
pulse,  in  a higher  degree  than  hap- 
pens in  any  other  malady ; an  ex- 
cessive heat;  great  thirst;  with  an 
extraordinary  dryness  of  the  eyes, 
nostrils,  lips,  tongue,  and  throat;  a 
violent  head-ache;  and  sometimes  a 
raving  at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm, 
or  increase  of  the  fever,  which  rises 
considerably  every  evening.  The 
respiration  is  also  somewhat  oppressed, 
but  especially  at  a return  of  this  pa- 
roxysm, with  a cough  now  and  then ; 
though  without  any  pain  in  the  breast, 
and  without  any  expectoration  or 
coughing  up.  The  body  is  costive, 
and  the  urine  very  high  coloured, 
hot,  and  small  in  quantity.  The 
sick  are  also  liable  to  start  sometimes, 
but  especially  when  they  seem  to 
sleep;  for  they  have  little  sound  re- 
freshing sleep,  but  rather  a kind  of 
drowsiness,  that  makes  them  very 
little  attentive  to,  or  sensible  of,  what  - 


ever happens  about  them,  or  even  of 
their  own  condition.  They  have 
sometimes  a little  perspiration  or 
moisture;  though  commonly  a very 
dry  skin;  they  are  manifestly  weak, 
and  have  either  little  or  no  smell  or 
taste. 

This  disease,  like  all  other  inflam- 
matory ones,  is  produced  by  the  causes 
which  thicken  the  blood,  and  increase 
its  motion ; such  as  excessive  labour, 
violent  heat,  want  of  sleep,  the  abuse 
of  wine  or  other  strong  liquors,  the 
long  continuance  of  a dry  constitu- 
tion of  the  air,  excess  of  every  kind, 
and  heating  inflaming  food. 

The  patient,  under  these  circum- 
stances, 

1.  Ought  immediately  to  be  put 
upon  a regimen;  to  have  the  food 
allowed  him  given  only  every  eight 
hours,  and  in  some  cases,  only  twice 
a day ; and  indeed,  when  the  attack 
is  extremely  violent,  nourishment  may 
be  wholly  omitted. 

2.  Bleeding  should  be  performed 
and  repeated,  till  the  hardness  of  the 
pulse  is  sensibly  abated.  The  first 
discharge  should  be  considerable;  the 
second  should  be  made  four  hours 
after.  If  the  pulse  be  softened  by 
the  first,  the  second  may  be  suspended, 
and  not  repeated  before  it  becomes 
sufficiently  hard  again  to  make  us 
apprehensive  of  danger;  but  should 
it  continue  strong  and  hard,  the 
bleeding  may  be  repeated  on  the  same 
day  to  a third  time,  which  often 
happens  to  be  the  utmost  repetition 
that  is  necessary. 

3.  A clyster  should  be  given  twice, 
or  even  thrice,  daily. 

4.  His  legs  are  to  be  bathed  twice  a 
day  in  warm  water : his  hands  may  be 
bathed  in  the  same  water.  Linen  or 
flannel  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water 
may  be  applied  over  the  breast  and 
upon  the  belly ; and  he  should  drink 
regularly  and  plentifully  of  whey  and 
cream  of  tartar  water;  and  after 
the  bleeding  properly  repeated,  fresh 
air  and  the  plentiful  continuance  of 
small  diluting  liquors  generally  es- 
tablish the  health  of  the  patient. 

5.  If  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
bleedings,  the  fever  still  rage  highly, 
it  may  be  lessened  by  giving  a spoon- 
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ful  of  the  following,  every  hour  till 
it  abate;  and  afterwards  every  three 
hours,  until  it  become  very  mode- 
rate . — 

Take  of  mindererus  spirit,  two  ounces ; 

Of  syrup  of  violets,  half  an 
ounce; 

Of  deception  of  tamarinds,  eight 
ounces : 

Mix. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  frequently 
occur  in  this  fever,  greatly  to  the 
relief  and  security  of  the  patient. 

The  first  appearances  of  amendment 
are  a softening  of  the  pulse,  (which, 
however,  does  not  wholly  lose  its 
hardness  before  the  disease  entirely 
terminates;)  a sensible  abatement  of 
the  head-ache;  a greater  quantity  of 
unne,  and  that  less  high  coloured; 
and  a manifestly  approaching  mois- 
ture of  the  tongue.  These  favourable 
signs  keep  increasing  in  their  degree, 
and  there  frequently  ensue,  between 
the  ninth  and  fourteenth  day,  and 
often  after  a flurry  of  some  hours 
continuance,  very  large  evacuations 
by  stool ; a great  quantity  of  urine, 
which  lets  fall  a pale  reddish  sediment, 
the  urine  above  it  being  very  clear, 
and  of  a natural  colour;  and  these 
accompanied  with  sweats  in  a less  or 
greater  quantity.  At  the  same  time 
the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  grow  moist ; 
and  the  brown  and  dry  crust  which 
covered  the  tongue,  and  which  was 
hitherto  inseparable  from  it,  peels  off 
of  itself ; the  thirst  is  diminished ; the 
faculties  resume  their  clearness;  the 
drowsiness  goes  off;  it  is  succeeded 
by  comfortable  sleep,  and  the  natural 
strength  is  restored.  When  things 
are  evidently  in  this  way,  the  patient 
should  be  put  upon  the  regimen  of 
those  who  are  in  a state  of  recovery. 
Some  patients  have  perfectly  reco- 
vered from  this  fever,  without  the 
least  sediment  in  their  urine. 

The  augmenting  danger  of  this 
fever  may  be  discerned  from  the  con- 
tinual hardness  of  the  pulse,  though 
with  an  abatement  of  its  strength; 
if  the  brain  become  more  confused 
and  the  breathing  more  difficult ; if  the 
eyes,  nose,  lips,  and  tongue  become 


still  more  dry,  and  the  voice  more 
altered:  if  to  these  symptoms  there 
be  also  added  a swelling  of  the  belly, 
a diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine, 
a constant  raving,  great  anxiety,  and 
a certain  wildness  of  the  eyes,  the 
case  is  in  a manner  desperate,  and 
the  patient  cannot  survive  many 
hours. 

The  hands  and  fingers  at  this  pe- 
riod are  incessantly  in  motion,  as  if 
feeling  for  something  upon  the  bed- 
clothes; which  is  commonly  termed, 
their  hunting  for  fleas. 

We  should  be  careful  throughout 
this  fever  to  keep  the  bowels  very 
free;  and  a solution  of  Epsom  salts 
and  water  is  sometimes  preferable 
to  any  other  medicine  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


OF  PUTRID  FEVERS. 


Having  treated  of  such  fevers  as 
arise  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
blood,  we  shall  here  treat  of  those 
produced  by  corrupt  humours,  which 
stagnate  in  the  stomach,  or  other 
bowels  of  the  lower  cavity,  the  belly, 
or  which  have  already  passed  from 
them  into  the  blood.  These  are 
called  putrid  fevers,  or  sometimes 
bilious  fevers,  when  a certain  dege- 
neracy or  corruption  of  the  bile 
seems  chiefly  to  prevail  in  the  dis- 
ease. 

This  fever  frequently  gives  notice 
of  its  approach,  several  days  before 
its  manifest  attack,  by  a great  de- 
jection, a heaviness  of  the  head, 
pains  of  the  loins  and  knees ; a foul- 
ness of  the  mouth  in  the  morning, 
little  appetite,  broken  slumber,  and 
sometimes  by  an  excessive  head- 
ache for  many  days,  without  any 
other  symptom.  After  this,  or  these 
disorders,  a shivering  comes  on,  fol- 
lowed by  a sharp  and  dry  heat : the 
pulse,  which  was  small  and  quick 
during  the  shivering,  is  raised  dur- 
ing the  heat,  and  is  often  very  strong, 
though  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  hardness,  as  in  the  preceding 
fever;  except  the  putrid  fever  be 
combined  with  an  inflammatory  one, 
which  it  sometimes  is.  During  this 
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time,  that  is,  the  duration  of  the 
heat,  the  head-ache  is  commonly 
extremely  violent ; the  patient  is  al- 
most constantly  affected  with  loath- 
ings, and  sometimes  even  with  vo- 
miting, with  thirst,  disagreeable  ris- 
ings, a bitterness  in  the  mouth,  and 
very  little  urine.  This  heat  conti- 
nues for  many  hours,  frequently  the 
whole  night  5 it  abates  a little  in  the 
morning,  and  the  pulse,  though  fe- 
verish, is  then  something  less  so, 
while  the  patient  suffers  less,  though 
still  greatly  dejected. 

The  tongue  is  white  and  furred, 
the  teeth  are  foul,  and  the  breath 
smells  very  disagreeably.  The  co- 
lour, quantity,  and  consistence  of 
the  urine,  are  various  and  changeable. 
Some  patients  are  costive,  others  fre- 
quently have  small  stools,  without 
the  least  relief  accruing  from  them. 
The  skin  is  sometimes  dry,  and  at 
other  times  there  is  some  sensible  per- 
spiration, but  without  any  benefit 
attending  it.  The  fever  augments 
every  day,  and  frequently  at  unex- 
pected irregular  periods.  Besides  that 
great  paroxysm  or  increase,  which 
is  perceivable  in  all  the  subjects  of 
this  fever,  some  have  also  other  less 
intervening  ones. 

When  the  disease  is  left  to  itself, 
or  injudiciously  treated,  or  when  it 
proves  more  powerful  than  the  re- 
medies against  it,  which  is  by  no 
means  seldom  the  case,  the  aggrava- 
tions of  it  become  longer,  more  fre- 
quent, and  irregular.  There  is  scarce- 
ly an  interval  of  ease.  The  patient’s 
belly  is  swelled  out  like  a foot-ball; 
a delirium  or  raving  comes  on ; he 
proves  insensible  of  his  own  evacua- 
tions, which  come  away  involunta- 
rily ; he  rejects  assistance,  and  keeps 
muttering  continually,  with  a quick, 
small,  irregular  pulse.  Sometimes 
little  spots  of  a brown  or  of  a livid 
colour  appear  on  the  surface,  but 
particularly  about  the  neck,  back,  and 
breast.  All  the  discharges  from  his 
body  have  a most  foetid  smell;  con- 
vulsive motions  also  supervene,  espe- 
cially in  the  face;  he  lies  down  only 
on  his  back,  sinks  down  insensibly 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  picks 


about,  as  if  catching  flies;  his  pulse 
becomes  so  quick  and  so  small,  that 
it  cannot  be  perceived  without  diffi- 
culty, and  cannot  be  counted.  His 
anguish  seems  inexpressible : his  per- 
spirations stream  down  from  agony : 
his  breast  swells  out  as  if  distended 
by  fullness,  and  he  dies  miserably. 

When  this  distemper  is  less  vio- 
lent, or  more  judiciously  treated,  and 
the  medicines  succeed  well,  it  conti- 
nues for  some  days  in  the  milder 
stage  described  above,  without  grow- 
ing worse,  though  without  abating. 
None  of  these  symptoms,  however, 
appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
symptoms  become  milder;  the  pa- 
roxysms or  aggravations  are  shorter 
and  less  violent,  the  head-ache  more 
supportable ; the  discharges  by  stool 
are  less  frequent,  but  more  at  once, 
and  attended  with  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  quantity  of  urine  is  very 
considerable,  though  it  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence, as  before.  The  patient  soon 
begins  to  get  a little  sleep,  and  grows 
more  composed  and  easy.  The 
tongue  disengages  itself  from  its  filth 
and  furriness,  and  health  gradually, 
yet  daily,  advances. 

This  fever  seems  to  have  no  cri- 
tical period,  either  for  its  termination 
in  recovery  or  in  death.  When  it 
is  very  violent,  or  very  badly  con- 
ducted, it  proves  sometimes  fatal  on 
the  ninth  day.  Persons  often  die  of 
it  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twen- 
tieth ; sometimes  only  about  the  for- 
tieth; after  having  been  alternately 
better  and  worse. 

When  it  happens  but  in  a light 
degree,  it  is  sometimes  cured  within 
a few  days,  after  the  earliest  eva- 
cuations. W hen  it  is  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character,  some  patients  are 
not  out  of  danger  before  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  and  even  still  later.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  certain  that  these 
fevers,  extended  to  this  length  of 
duration,  often  depend  in  a great 
measure  on  the  manner  of  treating 
them ; and  that  in  general  their 
course  must  be  determined  some  time 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  thirtieth 
day. 
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The  treatment  of  this  species  of 
fevers  is  comprised  in  the  following 
method  and  medicines. 

1.  The  patient  must  be  put  into 
a regimen;  and  notwithstanding  he 
be  far  from  costive,  and  sometimes 
have  even  a small  purging,  he  should 
receive  one  clyster  daily.  His  com- 
mon drink  should  be  lemonade, 
(which  is  made  of  the  juice  of  lemons, 
sugar,  and  water.)  Instead  of  juice 
of  lemons,  vinegar  may  be  occasion- 
ally substituted,  which,  with  sugar 
and  water,  makes  an  agreeable  and 
very  wholesome  drink  in  these  fe- 
vers. 

2.  If  there  be  an  inflammation 
also,  which  may  be  discovered  by 
the  strength  and  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  by  the  temperament  and 
complexion  of  the  patient;  if  he  be 
naturally  robust,  and  have  heated 
himself  by  any  of  the  causes  de- 
scribed above;  he  should  be  bled 
once,  and  even  a second  time,  if 
necessary,  some  hours  after.  We 
must  observe,  however,  that  very  fre- 
quently there  is  no  such  inflamma- 
tion, and  that  in  such  a case,  bleeding 
would  be  hurtful. 

3.  When  the  patient  has  drunk 
very  plentifully  for  two  days  of  these 
liquids,  if  his  mouth  still  continues 
in  a very  foul  state,  and  he  have 
violent  retchings  to  vomit,  he  must 
take  the  following 

EMETIC. 

Take  of  tartar  emetic,  five  grains ; 

Of  water,  six  ounces ; 

Mix. — Take  two  table-spoonsful  every 
five  minutes. 

But  this  must  not  be  taken,  except 
we  are  certain  the  patient  is  not  un- 
der any  circumstance  which  forbids 
the  use  of  a vomit : all  which  cir- 
cumstances are  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  article,  respecting  the  me  of 
such  medicines , as  are  taken  by 
way  of  precaution  or  prevention . 
If  the  first  doses  excite  a plentiful 
vomiting,  we  must  forbear  giving 
another,  and  be  content  with  oblig- 
ing the  patient  to  drink  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  warm  water. — 
But  if  the  former  doses  do  not  oc- 


casion vomiting,  they  must  be  re- 
peated, as  already  directed  until  they 
do.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  taking 
this  medicine,  may  take  twenty-five 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  also  drink- 
ing warm  water  plentifully  during 
its  operation;  but  the  former  is  pre- 
ferable, as  more  prevalent,  in  danger- 
ous cases.  We  must  caution  our 
readers  at  the  same  time,  that  where- 
ver there  is  an  inflammation  of  any 
part,  neither  of  these  medicines  must 
be  given,  which  might  prove  a real 
poison  in  such  a circumstance;  and 
even  if  the  fever  be  extremely  vio- 
lent, though  there  should  be  no 
particular  inflammation,  they  should 
not  be  given. 

The  time  of  giving  them  is  soon  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  when  the 
fever  is  at  the  lowest.  The  first-men- 
tioned emetic  generally  purges,  after 
it  ceases  to  make  the  patient  vomit; 
but  the  other  is  seldom  attended 
with  the  same  effect. 

When  the  operation  of  the  vomit 
is  entirely  over,  the  patient  should 
return  to  the  use  of  lemonade  or 
barley-water,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prohibit  them  from  the 
use  of  flesh-broth,  under  the  pretext 
of  working  off  a purging  with  it. 
The  same  method  is  to  be  conti- 
nued on  the  following  days  as  on 
the  first ; but  as  it  is  of  importance 
to  keep  the  body  open,  he  should 
take  every  morning  some  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a weak  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  and  water. 

4.  After  the  operation  of  the  vo- 
mit, if  the  fever  still  continue,  if  the 
stools  are  remarkably  foetid,  and  if 
the  belly  be  tense  and  distended,  as 
it  were,  and  the  quantity  of  urine 
be  small,  a spoonful  of  the  following 
should  be  given  every  two  hours, 
which  checks  the  putridity,  and 
abates  the  fever : 


Take  of  antimonial  wine,  twenty 
drops ; 

Of  water  of  acitate  of  ammonia, 
two  ounces ; 

Of  common  water,  eight  ounces; 
A little  syrup  of  saffron ; 

Mix. 
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Should  the  distemper  become  violent, 
and  very  pressing,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  every  hour. 

5.  Whenever,  notwithstanding  the 
giving  all  these  medicines  as  directed, 
the  fever  continues  obstinate,  the 
brain  is  manifestly  disordered,  there 
is  a violent  head-ache,  or  very  great 
restlessness,  two  blistering  plaisters 
must  be  applied  to  the  inside  and 
fleshy  part  of  the  legs,  and  their 
suppuration  and  discharge  should  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible.  The 
head  being  shaved,  and  bathed  in 
vinegar,  will  also  much  contribute  to 
ease  the  patient  ; and  in  great  deli- 
rium, a blister  to  the  back  of  the 
head  will  be  advisable. 

6.  If  the  fever  be  extremely  violent 
indeed,  there  is  a necessity  absolutely 
to  prohibit  the  patient  from  receiving 
the  least  nourishment. 

7.  When  it  is  thought  improper 
or  unsafe  to  give  a vomit,  the  pa- 
tient should  take  in  the  morning, 
for  two  successive  days,  three  doses 
of  cream  of  tartar,  at  the  interval 
of  one  hour  between  each.  This  me- 
dicine produces  some  bilious  stools, 
which  greatly  abate  the  fever,  and 
considerably  lessen  the  violence  of 
all  the  other  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  may  be  done  with  suc- 
cess, when  the  excessive  height  of 
the  fever  prevents  us  from  giving  the 
vomit;  and  we  should  limit  ourselves 
to  this  medicine,  as  often  as  we  are 
uncertain  whether  the  circumstances 
of  the  disease  and  the  patient  will 
admit  of  the  vomiting;  which  may 
also  be  dispensed  with  in  many 
cases. 

8.  When  the  distemper  has  mani- 
festly and  considerably  declined, 
the  paroxysms  are  more  slight,  and 
the  patient  continues  without  any 
fever  for  several  hours,  the  daily  use 
of  the  purging  drinks  should  be  dis- 
continued. T he  common  drinks,  how- 
ever, should  be  still  made  use  of ; and 
it  will  be  proper  to  give,  every  other 
day,  two  doses  of  cream  of  tartar, 
which  sufficiently  obviates  every  ill 
consequence  from  this  disease. 

9.  If  the  fever  have  been  clearly 
off  for  a long  part  of  the  day,  if  the 
tongue  appear  in  a good  healthy  state, 
if  the  patient  have  been  well  purged, 


and  yet  one  moderate  paroxysm  of 
the  fever  return  every  day,  he  should 
take  several  doses  of  the  decoction  of 
bark  between  the  end  of  one  return 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and 
continue  this  repetition  some  days. 
People  who  cannot  easily  procure 
this  medicine,  may  substitute,  instead 
of  it,  the  bitter  decoction  of  worm- 
wood and  chamomile,  four  glasses  of 
which  may  be  taken  at  equal  inter- 
vals, between  the  two  paroxysms  or 
returns  of  the  fever. 

10.  As  the  organs  of  digestion 
have  been  considerably  weakened 
through  the  course  of  this  fever, 
there  is  a necessity  for  the  patient’s 
conducting  himself  very  prudently 
and  regularly  long  after  it,  with 
regard  both  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  food.  He  shouid  also 
use  due  exercise,  as  soon  as  his 
strength  will  permit ; without  which 
he  may  be  liable  to  fall  into  some 
chronical  and  languishing  disorder, 
productive  of  considerable  languor 
and  weakness. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  V. 


NAMES  OF  THE  BONES  FORM- 
ING THE  SKELETON,  VIEWED 
IN  FRONT. 


No.  1 . The  sternum,  divided  into  six 
bones. 

2.  Xiphoid  cartilage. 

3.  The  external  face  of  the  ribs. 

4.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 

5.  The  right  clavicle. 

6.  Its  articulation  with  the  sternum. 

7.  Its  articulation  with  the  acro- 
mion. 

8.  The  acromion. 

9.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

10.  Head  of  the  humerus. 

11.  The  superior  part  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

12.  The  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  or 
cervical  vertebrae. 

1 3.  The  lumbar  yertebrae. 

14.  The  os  sacrum, 

15.  Ossa  innominata. 

16.  The  pubis. 

17.  The  ilium. 

18.  Ischium. 
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FORMATION  AND  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  TEETH,  AND  TEETH- 
ING IN  INFANTS. 


The  teeth  consist  of  two  parts : osseous 
matter,  the  same  as  other  bone ; and 
enamel,  their  peculiar  covering,  which 
gives  them  their  whiteness  and  polish 
of  surface.  Each  tooth  may  be  pro- 
perly divided  into  three  parts: — 

First, — The  crown,  or  that  part 
which  projects  from  the  gum,  and 
is  the  only  division  which  possesses 
the  covering  of  the  enamel. 

Secondly, — The  neck,  or  that  part 
where  the  enamel  immediately  ter- 
minates, and  to  which  the  gum  is 
closely  attached. 

Thirdly, — The  fang,  enclosed  by 
the  socket,  and  inserted  deeply  into 
the  jaw. 

At  the  point  of  the  fang  there  is 
a small  opening,  placed  for  the  passage 
of  nerves  and  vessels,  which  are  rami- 
fied or  spread  out  on  the  lining  of 
the  opening  within  the  tooth.  In 
this  manner  the  circulation  and  sensa- 
tion of  each  tooth  are  supplied.  The 
fang  is,  therefore,  an  important  part, 
and  of  the  same  value  as  the  root 
to  vegetables ; preserving  the  tooth  in 
its  due  position,  and  at  the  same 
time  conveying  to  it  the  proper  degree 
of  nourishment. 

Man  differs  from  other  animals  in 
being  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth : 
the  first  intended  for  the  period  of 
infancy,  and  consequently  limited  in 
their  duration;  the  second  intended 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  and  therefore 
of  a stronger  and  more  compact  tex* 
ture. 

The  teeth,  in  their  first  formation, 
unlike  other  bone,  instead  of  having 
cartilage  or  membranous  substance 
for  their  base,  are  formed  from  a 
soft  pulpy  matter  resembling  their 
shapes,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen 
at  the  time  of  birth.  As  soon  as  they 
have  attained  their  shape,  grooves  are 
formed,  into  which  the  surrounding 
vessels  deposit  the  pulpy  matter,  con- 
stituting the  rudiments  of  the  future 
teeth. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six  months, 
this  pulpy  matter  has  a regular  ar- 
rangement, and  is  enclosed  in  mem- 


branous sacs  or  bags,  ten  in  number, 
in  each  jaw,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  temporary  teeth.  This 
first  appearance  is  succeeded  by  ossific 
fibres  shooting  across  and  dividing 
the  sacs  into  their  respective  compart- 
ments, which  are  the  commencement 
of  the  future  sockets.  About  the 
seventh  month  the  ossification  com- 
mences, both  on  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  first  teeth,  and  on  the  prominent 
points  of  those  situated  farther  back 
in  the  jaw. 

At  birth,  the  bodies  of  all  the  first 
set  appear  distinctly  formed  in  each 
jaw;  but  at  this  time  they  are  ossi- 
fied only  on  the  external  parts,  and 
the  unossified  pulp  within  is  merely 
covered  with  shallow  bone.  As  the 
teeth  proceed  in  their  ossification  and 
shape,  the  investing  membranes  adhere 
more  closely  to  their  necks ; and  by 
this  attachment  they  secrete  and  de- 
posit over  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  a 
fluid,  from  which  a very  white  sub- 
stance is  deposited  upon  the  bone. 
This  is  the  enamel,  which  is  at  first 
of  a consistence  not  harder  than  chalk; 
but  in  age  it  acquires  such  a hardness, 
that  a file  in  cutting  it  is  soon  worn 
smooth. 

After  birth,  the  growth  of  the  teeth 
is  rapid;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
confined  long  within  the  alveolar 
cavity  or  socket;  they  lengthen  chiefly 
from  the  bodies;  those  of  the  under 
jaw  downwards,  and  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  upwards.  The  parts  that 
first  lengthen  are  shaped  into  fangs; 
and  as  this  takes  place,  the  sockets 
grow  round  and  more  closely  invest 
them.  On  the  progressive  ossifica- 
tion of  the  teeth,  their  original  mem- 
branous coverings  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption,  and  are  carried 
out  of  the  system,  having  completed 
their  original  and  destined  purpose. 
In  the  progress  of  this  growth  of  the 
teeth,  a corresponding  growth  takes 
place  in  the  sockets  or  alveolar  plates; 
at  first  they  grow  much  faster  than 
the  teeth  themselves,  which  are  con- 
sequently but  loosely  contained  in 
them ; and  this  rapidity  of  growth  is 
necessary,  both  to  render  the  soft  gum 
capable  of  sustaining  pressure,  as  well 
as  to  protect  the  embryo  teeth  from 
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injury.  Hence,  in  the  mode  of  their 
growth,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  outer  edges  of  the  socket  or  plates 
grow  higher,  and  turn  a little  over 
in  order  to  approach  each  other ; the 
gum  then  hardens  over; — and  thus 
the  teeth  are  fully  protected,  and  the 
gums  rendered  sufficiently  firm  to 
undergo  every  necessary  degree  of 
pressure. 

The  protrusion  of  the  first  set  of 
teeth  begins  as  early  as  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  months  after  birth, 
though  in  this  there  is  a considerable 
variation;  nor  does  this  variation  de- 
pend on  the  strength  or  delicacy  of 
the  child;  for  we  often  find  that  de- 
licate children  commence  dentition 
very  early;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
strong  children  are  very  slow  in  ac- 
quiring their  teeth:  nay,  there  are 
some  instances  where  children  have 
shewn  no  appearance  of  teething  till 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  month. 
The  general  rule,  however,  is,  that 
their  protusion  begins  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  month  after  birth:  the 
mode  in  which  they  effect  a passage 
through  the  gums,  is  by  the  process 
of  ulceration.  The  teeth  pressing 
on  the  membrane  which  encloses 
them,  occasions  its  absorption;  and 
the  pressure  being  next  continued  on 
the  gum,  causes  that  also  to  give  way. 

The  order  in  which  the  teeth 
successively  make  their  appearance, 
may  be  thus  described:  first,  the 
two  front  incisores,  or  cutting  teeth, 
of  the  under-jaw,  one  generally  ap- 
pearing a few  days  before  the  other; 
for,  though  formed  in  pairs,  they 
seldom  protrude  at  the  same  time. 
In  about  a month  after,  those  are 
succeeded  by  the  front  incisores  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Next  follow  the 
lateral  incisores  of  the  under-jaw,  and 
soon  after  those  of  the  upper-jaw. 

A deviation  from  the  order,  hitherto 
observed,  then  takes  place ; and,  in- 
stead of  the  cuspidati  or  canine  teeth, 
which  are  next  in  succession,  the 
anterior  molares  or  double  teeth,  ap- 
pear in  the  under-jaw;  and  these  are 
soon  after  succeeded  by  those  of  the 
upper-jaw.  Then  follow  the  large 
molares,  which  completes  the  first 
or  temporary  set.  The  whole  pro- 


cess occupies  a period  of  about  two 
years  and  a half. 

Though  this  is  the  regular  course 
observed  by  nature,  there  are,  at 
times,  exceptions  to  this  order  of 
protrusion;  for,  instead  of  the  front 
incisores,  the  lateral  incisores  are  dis- 
covered first  through  the  gums,  and 
the  small  molares  before  the  lateral 
incisores.  It  may  be  remarked  also, 
that  children  have  been  born  with 
the  two  front  incisores  of  the  un- 
der-jaw through  the  gum,  but 
such  birth  is  always  imperfect; 
these  teeth  possess  no  fangs,  and 
are  attached  chiefly  to  the  gum, 
which  occasions  pain  and  irritation 
to  the  child;  on  which  account  it 
is  generally  found  necessary  to  extract 
them. 

The  period  of  dentition  is  often 
highly  critical  to  the  constitution  of 
the  child,  as  it  not  only  occasions 
disease,  but  generally  aggravates  any 
other  disorder  which  may  occur  at  the 
time ; yet  it  is  well  known  that  this 
period  sometimes  elapses  unaccom- 
panied by  any  particular  symptoms 
of  pain  or  uneasiness. 

The  appearance  of  the  teeth  is 
clearly  an  effort  of  nature,  in  which 
she  effects  the  absorption  of  the  in- 
vesting membrane,  alveolar  process, 
and  the  gums,  to  make  way  for  their 
passage ; but  the  teeth  sometimes  ad- 
vancing too  rapidly,  occasion  a strong 
tension  and  pressure  on  the  vessels 
of  the  gums,  which  produces  pain 
and  irritation  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
Hence  the  gums  appear  swelled  and 
inflamed;  a constant  discharge  of 
saliva  takes  place  from  the  mouth; 
and  often  a general  sympathetic  fever 
prevails  over  the  whole  system. 

At  this  stage  of  the  fever,  which 
frequently  proves  fatal,  the  treatment 
of  the  child,  both  as  respects  the  parts 
affected,  and  the  system  in  general, 
demands  particular  attention. 

It  is  commonly  recommended  to 
allow  the  child  some  hard  substance 
to  press  against  the  gums,  which 
though  it  may  afford  a temporary 
relief,  generally  increases  the  inflam- 
mation and  uneasiness.  A more  ef- 
fectual means  of  relief  would  be  af- 
forded by  producing  a gentle  friction 
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on  the  gum,  with  the  finger  and  a 
little  fine  salt;  which,  by  exciting  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  action  of  the  vessels,  would 
tend  to  alleviate  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  But  an  early  recourse  to 
the  lancet  is  the  safest  expedient,  and 
the  only  one  that  is  to  be  depended 
on.  An  incision  made  with  this  in- 
strument over  the  tooth  that  is  the 
cause  of  irritation,  either  in  a linear 
or  cruciate  form,  as  the  tooth  is  single 
or  double,  would  not  only  administer 
instantaneous  ease  to  the  little  suf- 
ferer, but  would  prevent  or  remove 
every  distressing  and  dangerous  symp- 
tom with  which  dentition  is  often 
attended. 

We  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
barely  dividing  the  gum,  but  also  the 
membrane  below  the  gum,  that  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  tooth. 
The  division  of  this  membrane,  from 
its  tougher  texture,  will  require  some 
little  pressure  of  the  lancet,  from  which 
it  need  not  be  apprehended  the  tooth 
can  sustain  the  slightest  injury. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  seize  the 
present  opportunity  of  combating  the 
prejudice  that  so  generally  prevails 
in  the  minds  of  parents  against  the 
use  of  the  lancet.  Let  them  be  as- 
sured, it  is  absolutely  impossible  the 
slightest  harm  can  arise  from  its  use, 
even  when  the  operation  is  discovered 
to  have  been  unnecessarily  performed. 
When  parents  are  even  convinced 
of  its  necessity,  their  fears  frequently 
induce  them  to  postpone  the  opera- 
tion till  fatal  symptoms  of  convulsions 
appear,  which  frequently  prove  mor- 
tal, and  in  one  moment  awfully  re- 
proach their  indecision,  by  hurrying 
their  infant  offspring  to  another  world. 
Let  not  the  most  threatening 
symptoms  of  danger  deprive  the  mo- 
ther of  her  presence  of  mind,  but 
let  her  apply  immediately  to  the 
lancet.  We  have  known  many  a 
child  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the 
arms  of  death,  when  the  delay  of  its 
application,  even  for  a few  minutes, 
we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  sup- 
pose, would  have  terminated  its 
existence. 

The  general  irritation  of  the  system 


which  attends  teething,  is  marked  by 
the  following  leading  symptoms: — 

Flushings  of  the  cheek,  and  fever, 
which  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack; 
the  eyes  of  the  child  first  become 
heavy ; he  is  hot  and  restless,  putting 
his  hand  often  into  his  mouth ; the 
tongue  becomes  white,  the  skin  dry, 
and  the  appetite  and  rest  are  disturbed. 
These  symptoms  become  often  so  ag- 
gravated, that  delirium  succeeds,  con- 
vulsions supervene,  and  a fatal  ter- 
mination takes  place. 

When  fever  is  not  so  prominent, 
diarrhoea  is  a common  symptom, 
which,  if  gentle,  is  attended  with 
beneficial  effects,  and  assists  in  taking 
off  the  irritation;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  violent,  of  a green  co- 
lour, and  attended  with  much  griping, 
the  child  becomes  exhausted;  its  rest 
is  constantly  disturbed;  startings  and 
convulsions  supervene;  and  the  ter- 
mination is  often  fatal. 

Another  symptom  of  general  irri- 
tation at  this  period  is,  the  appear- 
ance of  different  eruptions  on  the 
skin.  These  are  often  attended  with 
considerable  variety,  and  are  often 
thought  to  arise  from  a different  cause 
than  that  of  teething ; but  the  period 
of  their  occurrence  marks  their  origin, 
and  every  remedy  is  found  ineffectual, 
till  the  irritation  of  teething  is  past. — 
Such  are  the  symptoms  which  the 
protrusion  of  the  first  set  occasions. 

The  permanent  set,  on  the  contrary, 
occasions  no  uneasiness  or  pain.  These, 
like  the  others,  are  formed  before 
birth ; but  in  the  formation  and  per- 
fection of  this  set,  we  may  observe, 
a very  important  part  of  life  is  occu- 
pied; twenty  years  being  necessary 
for  their  complete  evolution.  They 
consist,  generally,  of  thirty-two  in 
number;  being  twelve  more  than  the 
primary  set;  and  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz.  eight  incisores,  four 
cuspidati,  eight  bicuspides,  eight  mo- 
lares,  and  four  dentes  sapientiae:  if 
more,  they  are  termed  supernumerary 
teeth. 

The  formation  of  both  sets  of  teeth 
correspond  to  the  elongation  or  growth 
of  the  jaws ; and  the  changes  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  order: — 

o o 
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the  temporary  mcisores  and  cuspidati 
of  the  child,  are  succeeded  by  larger 
ones  of  a similar  form;  while  those 
which  succeed  the  temporary  molares, 
are  much  smaller,  and  being  divided 
or  irregular  on  their  grinding  surfaces, 
are  called  bicuspides.  The  adult 
molares,  which  succeed  each  other  as 
the  jaws  advance  in  growth,  all  differ 
in  the  number  and  shape  of  then- 
fangs. 

The  size  of  the  teeth  is  originally 
determined  by  the  deposition  of  ossific 
matter  assigned  them;  so  that  on  their 
appearance  beyond  the  gum,  their 
growth  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pleted, for  they  neither  increase  in 
size,  nor  alter  in  shape. 

The  first  set,  or  temporary  teeth, 
having  answered  their  purpose,  the 
permanent  teeth,  formed  in  sockets 
behind  them,  and  which  have  been 
gradually  proceeding  in  growth,  by 
pressing  forward,  possess  the  situation 
of  the  others ; and  in  this  they  are 
often  impeded  by  the  roots  of  the 
temporary  set,  which  have  never  been 
absorbed. 

This  effort,  which  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  temporary  set,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  operations  of  na- 
ture. The  absorption  takes  place  in 
the  incisores  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  and  proceeds  in  rotation,  as  the 
the  teeth  originally  protruded  through 
the  gums.  The  absorption  is  re- 
tarded by  uncleanliness,  and  disease 
of  the  teeth  and  gums,  which  oc- 
casion irregularity  in  the  permanent 
set 

We  cannot  too  often  impress  our 
readers  with  cautions  against  adver- 
tised “Soothing  Syrups:” — honey 
and  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  is  a safe 
and  cheap  mixture;  whereas,  the 
“Soothing  Syrups”  destroy  life  and 
pocket. 

•STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GUMS. 

The  gums,  when  in  a healthy  state, 
are  of  a vermillion  colour,  of  a semi- 
cartilaginous  consistence,  and  highly 
vascular.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  passing  between 
them,  and  attaching  to  the  bony  di- 
visions of  the  alveolar  processes, 
(which  connect  the  inner  and  outer 


gums)  and  their  extreme  edges  lie 
upon  the  enamel.  The  gums  which 
are  between  the  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  descend  lower ; and  in  the  under 
jaw,  are  situated  higher  than  the 
other  parts.  Hence,  at  the  necks  of 
the  teeth  they  form  an  arched  ap- 
pearance. In  their  natural  state  they 
possess  little  sensibility;  but  from 
accumulations  about  the  teeth,  they 
acquire  such  an  extreme  degree  of 
it,  that  the  least  pressure  occasions 
pain;  they  are  liable  to  bleed,  and 
they  become  considerably  discoloured, 
thickened,  and  enlarged.  In  infancy, 
during  the  progress  of  dentition, 
should  there  be  inflammation  of  the 
gums,  the  slightest  touch  ]&oduces 
so  much  suffering,  that  children  will 
even  refuse  the  breast,  on  account  of 
the  pain  attending  the  necessary  pres- 
sure of  the  nipple.  On  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  no  inflammation,  the 
gums  are  so  insensible,  that  infants 
are  pleased  with  sucking  or  biting  a 
hard  crust.  In  old  age,  when  there 
are  no  teeth,  the  gums  possess  so  little 
sensibility,  that  the  chewing  or  bruis- 
ing of  food  is  attended  with  no  pain; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  those  who 
have  lost  all  their  teeth,  enjoy  their 
food  much  more  than  those  who 
have  diseased  ones.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  all  diseases  of  the  gums, 
at  every  period  of  life,  originated 
either  from  dentition  or  from  un- 
cleanliness of  the  mouth,  and  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  gums  themselves,  as  er- 
roneously asserted  by  authors  on  this 
subject. 

The  most  frequent  diseise,  which 
has  been  supposed  peculiar  to  the 
gums,  is  what  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roneously, called  scurvy,  from  their 
assuming  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  of  the  scurvy  at  sea;  a complaint 
always  proceeding  from  uncleanly 
teeth.  The  disease  is  marked  by  the 
gums  becoming  redder  than  ordinary, 
spongy,  discoloured,  and  bleeding 
from  the  slightest  touch,  caused  by 
the  fulness  of  the  vessels.  This  dis- 
ease of  the  gums  is  entirely  of  a local 
nature,  and  when  neglected,  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  uneasiness  and  dis- 
tress ; for  besides  their  being  soft  and 
spongy,  the  mouth  becomes  very 
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painful  and  sore,  and  the  teeth  so 
tender  as  scarcely  to  allow  the  masti- 
cation of  food;  matter  forms  and 
oozes  out  near  the  necks  or  lower 
parts  of  the  teeth,  in  consequence  of 
•Ulceration  forming  between  them  and 
the  gums.  The  natural  arch  of  the 
gums  is  thus  destroyed;  they  become 
uuiformly  straight;  recede  from  the 
enamel;  and  thus  expose  the  fangs 
of  the  teeth  to  whatever  is  taken  into 
the  mouth.  This  affection  next  at- 
tacks the  alveolar  processes,  where 
absorption  taking  place,  they  are  gra- 
dually destroyed;  and  thus  the  teeth, 
losing  their  support,  become  loose, 
and  successively  drop  out  at  intervals, 
until  the  person  is  rendered  toothless. 
Persons  who  lose  teeth  from  this  cause, 
complain  that  they  come  away  per- 
fectly sound,  not  considering  it  as  the 
effect  of  uncleanliness. 

Scurvy  of  the  gums  is  a disease 
with  which  most  individuals  are  more 
or  less  affected,  under  the  usual  me- 
thod of  managing  the  teeth.  It  is, 
as  before  stated,  local;  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  cause,  will  affect 
the  gum  on  one  side  of  the  tooth, 
and  not  on  the  other.  This  disease 
is  easily  cured  by  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  taking  daily  the  de- 
coction of  bark,  fully  acidulated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  brush, 
when  first  used,  should  be  employed 
rather  delicately,  as  also  a waxed  silk 
passed  between  each  tooth  every  day. 
Although  the  gums  may  at  first  be- 
come subject  to  a slight  bleeding,  yet, 
in  a few  days,  by  a perseverance  in 
t he  treatment  recommended,  thisbleed- 
ing  will  cease;  nor  will  the  slightest 
pain  be  experienced. 

W hen  the  disease  has  proceeded  to 
such  a length,  that  matter  oozes  from 
the  gums,  and  the  teeth  feel  tender 
and  painful,  a dental  operation  is  the 
ouly  remedy. 

After  the  operation,  the  above  treat- 
ment will  have  all  its  influence  in 
producing  the  desired  effect;  but  there 
is  an  ultimate  stage  of  this  disease, 
where  it  does  not  prove  altogether 
effectual,  in  consequence  of  a perish- 
ing of  the  periosteum,  which  covers 
die  fangs  of  the  teeth. 

Persons  occasionally  subject  to  in- 
flammation of  the  gums,  should  clean 


their  teeth  often  with  a waxed  silk 
as  well  as  the  brush;  when  a.  new 
and  healthy  action  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  gums,  and  they  will 
be  restored,  in  a short  time,  to  their 
naturally  firm  and  adhesive  state.  By 
this  uniform  proceeding,  the  interstices 
will  be  kept  clean,  and  the  teeth  will 
become  more  firmly  attached  in  their 
situation. 

The  best  tooth-powders  will  be 
found  in  a former  part  of  our  work. 


description  of  plate  vi. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  FIGURE, 


A The  seratus  major  anticus  takes  its 
origin  from  all  the  interior  part 
of  the  base  of  the  scapula,  and  goes 
athwart  and  inserts  itself  into  the 
eight  first  ribs.  This  muscle  ends  by 
digitations  or  points,  in  the  form 
of  fingers,  to  the  number  of  eight ; 
four  of  which  are  only  seen  dis- 
tinct, the  others  being  hidden  by 
the  muscle  marked  B,  and  the  lit- 
tle pectoral  muscle. 

C The  obliquus  extemus,  arises  by 
eight  fleshy  tongues  from  the  eight 
lower  ribs,  and  is  attached  to  the 
os  ilium  and  the  os  pubis;  it  com- 
presses the  abdomen,  and  its  force 
is  very  considerable  in  expiration, 
and  in  bending  the  body  either  side 
and  forward. 

D The  pectoral  muscle  (described  in 
plate  13.) 

E The  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen ; 
arising  from  the  sternum,  and  in- 
serted with  the  pubis.  Its  action 
is  to  bend  the  body  as  in  bowing. 

F The  latissimus  dorsi,  as  described 
in  plate  9. 

The  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  latissi- 
mus dorsi,  are  here  finely  shewn  in 
their  relaxed  states. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  II. 


EMETICS. 

Mixture  I. 

Take  of  tartarite  of  antimony,  four 
grains; 

Of  barley  water,  four  ounces; 
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Mix. — The  dose  is  an  ounce,  (two  ta- 
ble spoonsful^  every  ten  minutes, 
until  vomiting  be  excited. 

Draught  K. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  a scruple ; 

Of  common  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Mix. — This  acts  instantaneously,  and 
is  the  best  in  cases  of  poison,  particu- 
larly of  narcotic  poisons.  To  be  taken 
at  one  dose. 

Powder  L. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder, 
twenty -five  grains; 

Of  tartar  emetic,  one  grain ; 
Mix.— Dissolve  this  in  a little  water, 
and  take  it  at  one  dose. — This  is  the 
best  emetic. 


THE  RHEUMATISM. 


The  rheumatism  may  exist  either 
with  or  without  a fever.  The  first 
of  these  may  be  classed  among  the 
diseases  of  which  we  have  already 
treated ; being  an  inflammation  which 
is  manifested  by  a violent  fever,  pre- 
ceded by  a shivering,  a subsequent 
heat,  hard  pulse,  and  a head-ache. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
coldness,  with  general  uneasiness  and 
inquietude,  exists  several  days  before 
the  fever  is  perceived.  On  the  se- 
cond or  third  day,  and  sometimes 
even  on  the  first,  the  patient  is 
seized  with  a violent  pain  in  some 
part  of  his  body,  but  especially  about 
the  joints,  which  entirely  prevents 
their  motion,  and  which  is  often 
accompanied  with  heat,  redness,  and 
a swelling  of  the  part.  The  knee  is 
often  the  first  part  attacked,  and 
sometimes  both  the  knees  at  once. 
When  the  pain  is  fixed,  an  abate- 
ment of  the  fever  frequently  happens; 
though  in  some  persons  it  continues 
for  several  days,  and  increases  every 
evening.  The  pain  diminishes  in  one 
part  after  a duration  of  some  days,  and 
then  invades  some  other.  From  the 
knee  it  descends  to  the  foot,  or  mounts 
to  the  hip,  to  the  loins,  the  shoulder- 
blades,  elbow,  wrist,  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  frequently  is  felt  in  the 
intermediate  part?.  Sometimes  one 


part  is  quite  free  from  pain,  when 
another  is  attacked;  at  other  times 
many  parts  are  seized  nearly  at  the 
same  instant ; and  we  have  some- 
times seen  every  joint  afflicted  at 
once.  In  this  case  the  patient  is  in 
a very  terrible  situation,  being  inca- 
pable of  any  motion,  and  even  dread- 
ing the  assistance  of  his  attendants, 
as  he  can  scarcely  admit  of  touch- 
ing, without  a sensible  aggravation 
of  his  pains.  He  is  unable  to  bear 
even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes, 
which  must  be,  as  it  were,  arched 
over  his  limbs  by  a proper  contriv- 
ance, to  prevent  their  pressure;  and 
the  very  walking  across  the  cham- 
ber increases  his  torments.  The  parts 
in  which  they  are  most  excruciating 
and  obstinate,  are  the  region  of  the 
loins,  the  hips,  and  the  nape  or 
hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

This  disease  is  also  often  extended 
over  the  scalp  and  the  surface  of  the 
head ; and  there  the  pains  are  exces- 
sive. We  have  seen  them  affect  the 
eyelids  and  the  teeth  with  inexpres- 
sible torment.  As  long  as  the  dis- 
temper is  situated  in  the  more  ex- 
ternal parts,  the  patient,  however 
painful  his  situation  may  prove,  is 
in  no  great  danger,  if  he  be  properly 
treated : but  if  by  some  accident, 
some  error,  or  by  any  latent  cause, 
the  disease  be  repelled  upon  an  in- 
ternal part  or  organ,  his  case  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  If  the  brain  be 
attacked,  a frantic  raging  delirium  is 
the  consequence ; if  it  fall  upon  the 
lungs,  the  patient  is  suffocated : and 
if  it  attack  the  stomach  or  the 
bowels,  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
astonishing  pains,  which  are  caused 
by  the  inflammation  of  those  parts, 
and  which  inflammation,  if  violent, 
is  speedily  fatal.  Some  time  since 
we  were  called  to  a robust  man, 
whose  intestines  were  already  in  a 
gangrenous  state,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  a rheumatism,  that 
first  attacked  one  arm  and  one  knee ; 
the  cure  of  which  had  been  at- 
tempted by  sweating  the  patient  with 
some  hot  reined ies.  These,  indeed, 
brought  on  a plentiful  perspiration ; 
but  the  inflammatory  humours  seized 
the  intestines,  whose  inflammation 
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degenerated  into  a gangrene,  after  a 
duration  of  the  most  acute  pain  for 
thirty-six  hours;  his  torments  termi- 
nating in  death  two  hours  after  we 
saw  him. 

This  malady,  however,  is  often  in 
a less  violent  degree ; the  fever  is  but 
moderate,  and  ceases  entirely  when 
the  pain  begins : which  is  also  con- 
fined to  one,  or  not  more  than  two 
parts. 

If  the  disease  continue  fixed  for 
a considerable  time  in  one  joint,  the 
motion  of  it  is  impaired  for  life. 
We  have  seen  a person,  who  has  a 
wry  neck,  of  twenty  years  standing, 
in  consequence  of  a rheumatism  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck;  and  we  also 
saw  a poor  young  man,  who  was 
bed-ridden,  and  who  had  lost  the 
motion  of  one  hip  and  both  knees. 
He  could  neither  stand  nor  sit,  and 
there  were  but  a few  postures  in  which 
he  could  even  lie  in  bed. 

An  obstructed  perspiration  and 
inflammatory  thickness  of  the  blood, 
constitute  the  most  general  cause  of 
the  rheumatism.  This  last  concur- 
ring cause  is  that  we  must  imme- 
diately encounter;  since  as  long  as 
it  subsists,  perspiration  cannot  be  per- 
fectly re-established,  which  follows  of 
course,  when  inflammation  is  cured; 
for  which  reason  this  disease  must  be 
conducted  like  the  other  inflammatory 
ones,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated. 

As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  manifest, 
a clyster  of  Epsom  salts,  oil,  and 
water,  should  be  injected;  and  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  be  taken  from  the 
arm  an  hour  after.  The  patient  must 
enter  upon  a regimen,  and  drink 
plentifully  of  whey.  W e have  known 
a very  severe  rheumatism  cured,  after 
twice  bleeding,  without  any  other  food 
or  medicine,  for  the  space  of  thirteen 
days.  The  whey  may  also  be  hap- 
pily  used  by  way  of  clyster. 

If  the  disease  be  not  considerably 
assuaged  by  the  first  bleeding,  it 
should  be  repeated  some  hours  after. 
We  have  ordered  it  four  times  within 
the  first  two  days;  and  some  days 
after  we  have  even  directed  a fifth 
bleeding.  But  in  general  the  hard- 
new  of  the  pulse  becomes  less  after  the 


second  bleeding:  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  pains  may  continue  as  severe 
as  before,  yet  the  patient  is  sensible 
of  less  inquietude.  The  clyster  must 
be  repeated  every  day,  and  even 
twice  a day,  if  each  of  them  be  at- 
tended only  with  a small  discharge; 
and  particularly  if  there  be  a violent 
head-ache.  In  such  cases  as  are  ex- 
cessively painful,  the  patient  can 
scarcely  dispose  himself  into  a proper 
posture  to  receive  clysters;  and  in 
such  circumstances,  his  drinks  should 
be  made  as  opening  as  possible,  and 
a dose  of  cream  of  tartar  should  be 
given  night  and  morning.  This  very 
medicine,  with  the  assistance  of  whey, 
cured  two  persons  of  rheumatic  pains, 
frequent  returns  of  which  they  had 
suffered  for  many  years,  and  which 
were  attended  with  a small  fever. 

Apples  coddled,  prunes  stewed,  and 
well  ripened  summer  fruits,  are  the 
most  proper  nourishment  in  this  dis- 
ease. 

We  may  save  the  sick  a good  deal 
of  pain,  by  putting  one  strong  towel 
always  under  their  back,  and  another 
under  their  thighs,  in  ord  r to  move 
them  the  more  easily.  When  thcii 
hands  are  without  pain,  a third  towel 
hung  upon  a cord,  winch  is  fastened 
across  the  bed,  must  considerably 
assist  them  in  moving  themselves. 

When  the  fever  entirely  disappears, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  re- 
moved, we  have  ordered  a purge 
with  very  good  effect;  and  if  it  be 
attended  with  five  or  six  motions,  the 
patient  is  very  sensibly  relieved.  It 
may  be  repeated  the  second  day  after 
with  success,  and  a third  time,  after 
an  interval  of  a greater  number  of 
days. 

When  the  pains  are  extremely  vio- 
lent, they  admit  of  no  application: 
vapour  baths,  however,  may  be  em- 
ployed; and  provided  they  are  often 
used,  and  for  a considerable  time, 
they  prove  very  efficacious.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  baths  is  only  to  convey 
the  steam  of  boiling  water  to  the  parts 
affected;  which  may  always  easily 
be  effected,  by  a variety  of  simple 
and  easy  contrivances;  the  choice  of 
which  must  depend  on  the  different 
circumstances  and  situation  of  the  sick. 
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Whenever  it  is  possible,  some  emol- 
lient applications  should  be  conti- 
nually employed.  A half  bath  or  an 
entire  bath  of  warm  water,  in  which 
the  patient  should  remain  an  hour, 
after  sufficient  bleedings,  and  many 
clysters,  affords  the  greatest  relief. 
We  have  seen  a patient,  under  the 
most  acute  pains  of  the  loins,  of  the 
hips,  and  of  one  knee,  put  into  one: 
he  continued  still  under  extreme  tor- 
ment in  the  bath,  and  on  being  taken 
out  of  it;  but  an  hour  after  he  had 
been  put  to  bed,  he  perspired  to  an 
incredible  quantity,  for  thirty-six 
hours,  and  was  cured.  The  bath 
should  never  be  made  use  of  until 
after  repeated  bleedings,  or  at  least 
other  equivalent  evacuations : for 
otherwise  timed,  it  would  aggravate 
the  disease. 

The  pains  are  generally  most  severe 
in  the  night;  whence  it  has  been 
usual  to  give  composing  soporific 
medicines.  This,  however,  has  been 
very  erroneous,  as  opiates  really  aug- 
ment the  cause  of  the  disease;  they 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  proper  re- 
medies: and  even  not  seldom,  far  from 
assuaging  the  pains,  they  increase  them. 
Indeed,  they  agree  so  little  in  this 
disease,  that  even  the  patient’s  natural 
sleep,  at  the  invasion  of  this  disease, 
is  rather  to  his  detriment.  They  feel, 
at  the  very  moment  they  are  dropping 
asleep,  such  violent  jerks  as  awaken 
them  with  great  pain:  or  if  they  do 
sleep  a few  minutes,  the  pains  are 
stronger  when  they  awake. 

The  rheumatism  goes  off  either  by 
stool;  by  turbid  thick  urine,  which 
drops  a great  proportion  of  a yellowish 
sediment;  or  by  perspiration:  and  it 
generally  happens  that  this  last  dis- 
charge prevails  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  disease.  It  may  be  kept  up 
by  drinking  an  infusion  of  elder  flowers. 
At  the  beginning,  however,  perspiring 
is  pernicious. 

It  happens  also,  though  but  very 
seldom,  that  rheumatisms  determine 
by  depositing  a sharp  humour  upon 
the  legs,  which  forms  vesications, 
or  a kind  of  blisterings;  these  burst 
open  and  form  ulcers,  that  ought  not 
to  be  healed  and  dried  up  too  hastily, 
as  this  would  occasion  a speedy  return 


of  th6  rheumatic  pains.  They  are 
disposed  to  heal  naturally  of  them- 
selves, by  the  assistance  of  a tempe- 
rate regular  diet,  and  a few  gentle 
purges. 

Sometimes  again,  an  abscess  is  form- 
ed either  in  the  affected  part,  or  in 
some  neighbouring  one.  A farmer’s- 
man,  after  violent  pains  of  the 
loins,  had  an  abscess  of  a monstrous 
size,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
which  he  neglected  for  a long  time. 
It  was  ordered  to  be  opened,  when 
at  once  above  three  quarts  of  matter 
rushed  out  of  it;  but  the  patient 
being  exhausted,  died  some  time  after 
it 

Another  crisis  of  the  rheumatism 
has  happened  by  a kind  of  itch,  which 
breaks  out  upon  all  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  seat  of  this  disease.  Imme- 
diately after  this  eruption,  the  pains 
vanish;  but  the  pustules  sometimes 
continue  for  several  weeks. 

We  have  never  observed  the  pains 
to  last  with  considerable  violence, 
above  fourteen  days,  in  this  species 
of  the  rheumatism;  though  there  re- 
main a weakness,  numbness,  and 
some  inflation  of  the  adjoining  parts: 
and  it  will  also  be  many  weeks,  and 
sometimes  even  months  (especially  if 
the  disease  attacked  them  in  the  fall,) 
before  the  sick  recover  their  usual 
strength.  We  have  known  some 
persons,  who  after  a very  painful 
rheumatism,  have  been  troubled  with 
a disagreeable  sensation  of  lassitude, 
which  did  not  go  off  till  after  a great 
eruption,  all  over  the  body,  of  little 
vesications  or  blisterings,  full  of  a 
watery  humour;  many  of  them  burst 
open,  and  others  withered  and  dried 
up  without  bursting. 

The  return  of  strength  into  the 
parts  affected  may  be  promoted  by 
frictions  night  and  morning,  with 
flannel,  or  any  other  woollen  stuff; 
by  using  exercise;  and  by  conform- 
ing exactly  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  article  on  Convalescence , or  Re- 
cover?/ from  Acute  Diseases.  The 
rheumatism  may  also  be  prevented 
by  the  means  we  have  pointed  out, 
in  treating  of  Pleurisies  and  Quin- 
seys. 

Sometimes  the  rheumatism,  with 
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i fever,  invades  persons  who  are  not 
iq  sanguine  or  abounding  in  blood  ; 

)r  whose  blood  is  not  much  dispos- 
ed to  inflammation;  those  whose 
lesh  and  fibres  are  softer ; and  in 
vhose  humours  there  is  more  thin- 
less  and  sharpness,  than  viscidity 
md  thickness.  Bleeding  proves  less 
lecessary  for  persons  so  constituted, 
lotwithstanding  the  fever  should  be 
rery  strong.  Some  constitutions  re- 
quire more  discharges  by  stool ; and 
ifter  they  are  properly  evacuated, 
iome  blisters  should  be  applied, 
vhich  often  afford  them  a sensible 
•elief  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to 
>perate.  Nevertheless  they  should 
lever  be  used  where  the  pulse  is 
lard. 

There  is  another  kind  of  rheu- 
matism, called  chronic,  or  lasting. 

[n  is  known  by  the  following  cha- 
racters or  marks. 

1.  It  is  commonly  unattended  with 
i fever. 

2.  It  continues  a very  long  time. 

3.  It  seldom  attacks  so  many  parts 
at  once  as  tire  former. 

4.  Frequently  no  visible  alteration 
appears  in  the  affected  part,  which  is 
neither  more  hot,  red,  or  swelled 
than  in  its  healthy  state;  though 
sometimes  one  or  other  of  these  symp- 
toms is  evident. 

5.  The  former,  the  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  assaults  strong,  vigorous, 
robust  persons:  but  this  rather  in- 
vades people  arrived  at  a certain 
period  of  life,  or  such  as  are  weak 
and  languishing. 

The  pain  of  the  chronical  rheuma- 
tism, when  left  to  itself,  or  injudi- 
ciously treated,  lasts  sometimes  many 
months,  and  even  years.  It  is  par- 
ticularly and  extremely  obstinate, 
when  it  is  exerted  on  the  head,  the 
loins,  or  on  the  hip,  and  along  the 
thighs,  when  it  is  called  the  sciatica. 
There  is  no  part,  indeed,  which 
this  pain  may  not  invade;  some- 
times it  fixes  itself  in  a small  spot, 
as  in  one  comer  of  the  head  : the 
angle  of  the  jaw ; the  extremity  of 
a finger;  in  one  knee;  on  one  rib; 
or  on  the  breast,  where  it  often  ex- 
cites pains,  which  make  the  patient 
apprehensive  of  a cancer.  It  pene- 


trates also  to  the  internal  parts. — 
When  it  affects  the  lungs,  a most 
obstinate  cough  is  the  consequence; 
wliich  degenerates  at  length  into  very 
dangerous  disorders  of  the  breast. 
In  the  stomach  and  bowels  it  ex- 
cites most  violent  pains  like  a cho- 
lic; and  in  the  bladder,  symptoms 
so  greatly  resembling  those  of  the 
stone,  that  persons,  who  are  neither 
deficient  in  knowledge  nor  experience, 
have  been  more  than  once  deceived 
by  them. 

The  treatment  of  this  chronic 
does  not  vary  considerably  from  that 
of  the  former.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
first  place,  if  the  pain  be  very  acute, 
and  the  patient  robust,  a single 
bleeding  at  the  onset  is  very  proper 
and  efficacious. 

2.  The  humours  ought  to  be  di- 
luted, and  their  acrimony  or  sharp- 
ness should  be  diminished,  by  a 
very  plentiful  use  of  a drink  of  bur- 
dock roots.* 

3.  Four  or  five  days  after  drink- 
ing abundantly  of  this,  a purgingf 


* Half  a pint  of  pretty  strong  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  of  buckbean, 
taken  once  a day  rather  before  noon, 
has  also  been  found  very  serviceable 
in  that  species  of  a chronic  rheu- 
matism, which  considerably  results 
from  a scorbutic  state  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

t Another  very  good  purge,  in 
this  kind  of  rheumatism,  may  also 
be  compounded  of  the  best  gum 
guiacum  in  powder  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  grains;  dissolved  in  a little 
yolk  of  a fresh  egg;  adding  from 
five  to  ten  grains  of  jalap  powdered, 
and  from  three  to  five  grains  of  pow- 
dered ginger,  with  as  much  plain  or 
surfeit  water,  as  will  make  a purging 
draught  for  a stronger  or  weaker 
grown  patient.  Should  the  pains  fre- 
quently infest  the  stomach,  while  the 
patient  continues  costive,  and  there 
is  no  other  fever  than  such  a small 
symptomatic  one,  as  may  arise  solely 
from  pain,  he  may  safely  take,  if 
grown  up  and  strong,  from  thirty 
to  forty,  and  if  weaker,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  drops  of  the  volatile  tine- 
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powder  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar may  be  taken  with  success.  In 
this  species  of  the  rheumatism,  a 
certain  medicine  is  sometimes  found 
serviceable.  This  has  acquired  some 
reputation,  (particularly  in  the  place 
from  whence  they  bring  it,  Geneva,) 
under  the  title  of  the  opiate  for  the 
rheumatism.  We  shall  observe,  how- 
ever, that  this  medicine  has  done 
mischief  in  the  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, and  even  in  this,  as  often  as 
the  persons  afflicted  with  it  are  fee- 
ble, thin,  and  of  a hot  temperament  j 
and  either  when  they  have  not  pre- 
viously taken  diluting  drinks,  or  when 
it  has  been  used  too  long.  For,  in 
such  a circumstance,  it  is  apt  to  throw 
the  patient  into  an  irrecoverable 
weakness.  The  composition  consists 
of  the  hottest  spices,  and  of  very 
sharp  purgatives. 

When  general  remedies  have  been 
used,  and  the  disorder  still  continues, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  such  me- 
dicines as  are  available  to  restore  per- 
spiration; and  these  should  be  per- 
sisted in  for  a considerable  time. — 
The  following  pills,  with  a strong 
infusion  of  elder  flowers,  have  often 
succeeded  in  this  respect : — 

Take  of  guaicum,  half  a drachm; 

Of  blue  pill,  half  a drachm : 
Mix, — and  make  into  twelve  pills. — 
Two  a dose. 

And  then  after  a long  continuance  of 
diluting  drinks,  if  the  fever  be  entirely 
subdued;  if  the  stomach  exert  its 
functions  well;  if  the  patient  be  no 
ways  costive,  if  he  be  not  of  a dry 
habit  of  body;  and  if  the  part  af- 
fected remain  without  inflammation; 
the  patient  may  safely  take  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  compound  powder  of 


ture  of  gum  guiacum,  in  any  dilut- 
ing infusion,  that  may  not  coagu- 
late or  separate  the  gum.  It  gene- 
rally disposes  at  first  to  a gentle  per- 
spiration, and  several  hours  after  to 
one,  and  sometimes  to  a second  stool, 
with  little  or  no  griping.  It  may 
be  taken  at  going  to  bed. 


ipecacuanha;  or  a grain  of  Kermes 
mineral  at  night  going  to  bed,  with 
a cup  or  two  of  an  infusion  of  elder- 
flowers,  or  sweet  whey ; bathing  the 
legs  in  warm  water.  This  remedy 
brings  on  a very  copious  perspiration, 
which  often  expels  the  disease.  These 
perspirations  may  be  rendered  still  more 
effectual,  by  wrapping  up  the  affected 
part  in  a flannel  dipped  in  a decoc- 
tion of  chamomile  tea  and  spirits  of 
wine. 

But  of  all  these  pains,  the  sciatica 
is  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  ob- 
stinate. Nevertheless,  we  have  seen 
the  greatest  success  from  the  appli- 
cation of  seven  or  eight  cupping 
glasses  to  the  tormented  part;  by 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
other  remedy,  we  have  cured,  in  a 
few  hours,  sciaticas  of  many  years 
standing,  which  had  baffled  other 
remedies.  Blisters,  or  any  .such  sti- 
mulating plaisters  as  bring  on  a sup- 
puration and  discharge  from  the 
afflicted  part,  contribute  also  fre- 
quently to  the  cure;  though  less  ef- 
fectually than  cupping,  which  should 
be  repeated  several  times.  Green 
cere-cloth,  commonly  called  oil-cloth, 
(whether  the  ingredients  be  spread 
on  taffety  or  on  linen,)  being  applied 
to  the  diseased  part,  disposes  it  to 
sweat  abundantly,  and  thus  to  dis- 
charge the  sharp  humour  which  oc- 
casions the  pain.  Sometimes  both 
these  applications,  but  especially  that 
spread  on  silk,  (which  may  be 
applied  more  exactly  and  closely  to 
the  part,  and  which  is  also  spread 
with  a different  composition,)  raise 
a little  vesication  on  the  part,  as 
blisters  do.  A plaister  of  quick- 
lime and  honey,  blended  together, 
-has  cured  inveterate  sciaticas.  Also 
a warm  plaister  of  Burgundy  pitch  and 
a little  flies.  A seton  has  also  been 
successfully  made  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh.  Finally,  some  pains, 
which  have  not  yielded  to  any  ot 
these  applications,  have  been  cured 
by  actual  burning,  inflicted  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  most  violent 
pain  has  been  felt;  except  some 
particular  reason,  drawn  from  an 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  part, 
should  determine  the  surgeon  not  to 
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apply  it  there.  The  scull  or  head 
should  never  be  cauterized  with  a 
burning  iron. 

Hot  baths  are  often  very  efficacious 
in  these  chronic  pains:  notwith- 
standing, we  really  think  there  is  no 
rheumatic  pain  that  may  not  be  cured 
without  them.  The  French  people 
substitute  for  these,  a bath  made  of 
the  husks  of  grapes,  after  their  juice 
is  expressed,  which  cure  some  by 
making  them  perspire  abundantly. 
Cold  baths,  however,  are  the  best  to 
keep  off  this  disease ; but  then  they 
cannot  always  be  safely  ventured  on. 
Many  circumstances  render  the  use  of 
them  impracticable  to  particular  per- 
sons. Such  as  are  subject  to  this  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  would  do  very  well 
to  rub  their  whole  bodies,  every  morn- 
ing if  they  could,  but  especially  the 
afflicted  parts,  with  flannel.  This 
habit  keeps  up  perspiration  beyond 
any  other  assistance ; and  indeed,  some- 
times even  increases  it  too  much. 
It  would  be  serviceable  also,  if  such 
subjects  of  this  cruel  disease  wore 
flannel  all  over  their  skin,  during  the 
winter. 

After  a violent  rheumatism,  people 
should  long  be  careful  to  avoid  that 
cold  and  moist  air,  which  disposes 
them  to  relapse. 

Rheumatic  people  have  too  fre- 
quent a recourse  to  very  improper  and 
hurtful  medicines  in  this  disease, 
which  daily  produce  very  bad  con- 
sequences. Such  are  spirituous  medi- 
cines, brandy,  and  arquebusade  water. 
They  either  render  the  pain  more  ob- 
stinate and  fixed,  by  hardening  the 
skin;  or  they  repel  the  humour  to 
to  some  inward  part.  And  instances 
are  not  wanting  of  persons  who  have 
died  suddenly,  from  the  application 
of  spirit  of  wine  upon  the  parts  that 
were  violently  afflicted  with  the  rheu- 
matism. It  also  happens  sometimes, 
that  the  humour,  having  no  outlet 
through  the  skin,  is  thrown  internally 
on  the  bone,  and  affects  it.  A very 
singular  fact  occurred  in  this  respect ; 
an  account  of  which  may  be  service- 
able to  some  persons  afflicted  with 
the  disease. — A woman,  at  night,  was 
chaffing  the  arm  of  her  husband,  who 
had  the  rheumatism  there,  with  spirit 


of  wine ; when  a very  lucky  accident 
prevented  the  mischief  she  might  have 
occasioned  by  it:  the  spirit  of  wine 
took  fire  from  the  flame  of  the  candle 
she  made  use  of,  and  burned  the  dis- 
eased part.  It  was  dressed,  and  the 
suppuration  that  attended  it,  entirely 
cured  the  rheumatism. 

Sharp  and  greasy  ointments  pro- 
duce very  bad  effects,  and  are  very 
dangerous.  A caries,  or  rottenness 
of  the  bones,  has  ensued  upon  the 
use  of  a medicine,  called  the  Balsam 
of  Sulphur,  with  Turpentine.” 

Dr.  Tissot  remarks,  that  he  was 
consulted  in  1750,  three  days  before 
her  decease,  about  a woman,  who 
had  long  endured  acute  rheumatic 
pains.  She  had  taken  various  medi- 
cines, and  among  the  rest,  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  a drink,  in  which 
antimony  was  blended  with  some 
purging  medicines;  and  a greasy  spi- 
rituous balsam  had  been  rubbed  into 
the  part.  The  fever,  the  pains,  and 
the  dryness  of  the  skin,  soon  increased ; 
the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  arms  be- 
came carious;  and  in  moving  the 
patient  no  more  than  was  necessary 
for  her  relief  and  convenience,  with- 
out taking  her  out  of  her  bed,  both 
thighs  and  one  arm  broke. 

So  dreadful  an  example  should 
make  people  cautious  of  giving  or 
applying  medicines  inconsiderately, 
even  in  such  diseases  as  appear  but 
trifling  in  themselves. 

We  must  also  inform  our  readers, 
that  there  are  some  rheumatic  pains 
which  admit  of  no  application ; and 
that  almost  every  medicine  aggravates 
them.  In  such  cases,  the  afflicted 
must  content  themselves  with  keeping 
the  parts  affected  from  the  impressions 
of  the  air,  by  a flannel,  or  the  skin 
of  some  animal  with  the  fur  on. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VII. 


SECOND  COAT  OF  MUSCLES, 
SIDE  WAYS. 


D The  obliquus  intemus  arises  fleshy 
from  the  circle  of  the  os  ilium, 
marked  A,  and  by  a thin  tendon 
from  the  three  lower  processes  of 
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the  loins.  From  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  it  ascends  in  a radiated  direc- 
tion to  the  mark  O ; its  higher 
fibres  reach  up  to  the  sternum, 
marked  E and  F\  its  flat  tendon  is 
inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  all 
the  false  ribs,  and  also  the  sternum. 

No.  1.  Part  of  the  pectoralis. 

2.  The  coraco-brachialis. 

3.  The  biceps. 

4.  The  triceps. 

5.  The  teres  major. 

6.  The  latissirVius  dorsi. 


THE  TOILETTE  OF  FLORA. 


NO.  VII. 


MILKY  BALM  OF  HOUSELEKK. 
(To  preserve  the  skin  of  the  face , 
and  prevent  pimples .) 

Beat  a quantity  of  houseleek  in  a mar- 
ble mortar;  squeeze  out  the  juice, 
and  clarify  it.  When  you  want  to 
use  it,  pour  a few  drops  of  rectified 
spirit  on  the  juice,  and  it  will  in- 
stantly turn  milky. 


VIRGIN  MILK. 

(To  clear  the  Complexion, ) 
Take  equal  parts  of  gum  benzoin  and 
storax ; dissolve  in  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  wine.  The  spirit  will 
then  become  of  a reddish  tincture,  and 
exhale  a fragrant  smell.  Drop  a few 
drops  into  a glass  of  water,  and  by 
stirring  the  water,  it  becomes  milky. 
It  is  accounted  a good  application  to 
the  skin. 


TO  REMEDY  SQUINTING. 
Squinting  arises  from  a weakness  in 
some  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eye-ball.  To  remedy  this,  it  is  re- 
commended to  bandage  up  the 
stronger  eye,  and  thus  impede  its 
movements,  so  obliging  the  weaker 
to  act  more  powerfully.  This  may 
succeed  with  infants,  but  we  fear  it 
will  not  be  found  of  much  use  with 
adults : however,  it  is  worth  a month’s 
trial. 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  EYE-BROWS. 

Observe  never  to  cut  the  hairs  of  the 


eye-brows,  but  if  any  project  longer 
than  the  others,  carefully  pluck  them 
out  with  a pair  of  tweezers;  afte 
which  operation,  rub  the  brows  down- 
wards with  a little  of  the  hair  oil  to 
be  found  in  our  Toilette  of  Flora. 


TO  REDUCE  EXCESS  OF  VASCU- 
LAR ACTION  BY  AFFUSING  THE 
BODY  WITH  COLD  WATER. 
applicable  to  fevers. 


Evacuations  by  the  skin,  as  the 
eruptions  of  the  small-pox,  &c.  give 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  fat^l  theories 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  me- 
dicine. 

The  absurd  notion,  that  this  mat- 
ter was  prepared  and  fitted  for  ex- 
pulsion by  the  feverish  commotion, 
banefully  influenced  the  treatment; 
for  in  order  that  it  might  be  tho- 
roughly concocted  and  prepared,  it 
was  thought  that  fuel  was  necessarv 
to  add  to  the  fire  which  nature  had 
made.  Hence  the  poor  unfortunate 
patient  was  not  only  carefully  screen- 
ed from  every  breath  of  air  that  could 
cool  his  burning  body,  but  every 
thing  that  could  be  devised  to  in- 
flame the  blood  was  decreed  for 
him.  Hence  spirituous  and  vinous 
beverages  were  administered  to  keep 
up  the  strength ! If  nature  had  pro- 
vidently guarded  against  indiscretion 
in  food  by  causing  inappetency,  food 
must  be  taken  even  when  the  sto- 
mach nauseated  it,  for  it  was  also 
needful  for  the  strength,  and,  like 
medicine,  must  be  taken,  however 
unpalatable. 

If  the  intestine  fire  were  at  a low 
ebb,  it  was  to  be  raised  by  a suffi- 
ciency of  external  coverings  and  a 
well  heated  chamber ; and  if  these 
were  ineffectual,  flame-cbloured  cur- 
tains round,  his  couch  were  ordered, 
to  reflect  their  burning  rays  upon  his 
person.*  Under  this  woeful  climax 
of  absurdities,  it  was  indeed  fortunate 
for  any  one  to  escape. 


* John  of  Gaddesden’s  Treatise,  &c. 
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A happy  revolution  in  opinion  has 
introduced  more  natural  methods. — 
The  patient,  scorching  with  the  flame, 
is  allowed  the  claims  of  nature,  and 
fresh  and  cool  air  is  freely  admitted. 
Nor  are  cooling  drinks  denied  him, 
for  the  instinct  for  them  is  impera- 
tive, and  where  there  is  so  strong 
a call,  it  ought  not  to  be  resisted. 
Those  malignant  and  putrid  fevers, 
which  formerly  depopulated  our  large 
towns,  have  lost  their  frightful  mein, 
and,  by  following  the  light  of  expe- 
rience and  nature,  it  is  now  as  rare 
for  a person  to  die  under  fever,  as  it 
was  remarkable  for  one  to  recover, 
some  time  ago. . 

The  affusion  of  cold  salt  water  dur- 
ing the  hot  period  of  fever,  and  re- 
cently after  its  appearance,  is  found 
to  be  a speedy  mode  of  breaking  the 
chain  of  disease,  and  vanquishing 
fever  before  it  has  subdued  the  pa- 
tient’s strength. 

Dr.  Currie  has  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing this  plan  into  general  prac- 
tice. By  this  simple  means,  viz.  of 
throwing  cold  salt  water  over  the 
body  during  the  fiercest  heats  of  the 
fever,  he  was  enabled  to  crush  it,  ere 
it  was  established  and  acquired  the 
force  of  habit. 

The  rules  which  should  regulate  it 
are  but  few. 

1.  That  it  should  always  be  per- 
formed when  the  fever  is  highest,  or 
during  the  hot  stage. 

2.  That  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
affuse  cold  water  when  the  powers 
of  life  are  feeble  and  oppressed,  as  in 
the  cold  fit. 

3.  That  it  should  not  be  prac- 
tised when  the  skin  is  softened  by 
copious  perspiration. 

Its  general  effects  are  to  tranquil- 
lize the  tumult  in  the  system— to 
quench  the  raging  heats — to  lessen 
the  swiftness  of  the  pulse — and  to 
produce  calm  and  refreshing  sleep; 
and  when  it  is  performed  in  the 
way  that  we  have  mentioned,  it  will 
be  frequently  found  effectual  in  re- 
storing health,  if  attended  to  on  the 
first  approach  of  fever.  Its  effects  are 
far  less  conspicuous  and  salutary,  when 
employed  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  days 
from  the  first  invasion. 


After  this  period,  and  in  cases 
where  the  pouring  of  water  oyer  the 
body  is  proscribed  from  timidity,  it 
is  of  great  use  to  moisten  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  with  cold  vine- 
gar and  water,  or  where  this  is  ob- 
jected to,  it  may  be  used  with  equal 
advantage  lukewarm,  for  the  cooling 
effect  will  be  equally  promoted  by 
tepid  lavation,  since  evaporation  is 
much  more  facilitated. 

The  cooling  treatment  in  small-pox 
has  been  of  use  to  thousands ; and  its 
benefit  in  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  same  class,  is 
equally  demonstrable.  It  is  not  with 
ourselves  only  that  its  uses  are  ob- 
servable, but  in  warm  climates,  where 
the  excess  of  external  heat  gives  to 
fevers  a most  malignant  character,  the 
same  benefit  has  been  derived  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  practice  of  the  Persian  phy 
sicians,  and  of  those  in  the  regions 
southward,  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  the  se- 
venteenth century. 

At  Bender,  on  the  Persian  Gulph, 
Sir  John  was  attacked  with  the 
epidemic  fever  that  raged  there,  ’ac- 
companied with  delirium.  He  was 
removed  from  the  bad  air  at  that 
place  to  Laar,  and  was  attended  by 
the  Governor’s  physician,  “ I am 
dying  with  heat!”  exclaimed  the 
patient. — “ I know  it,”  said  his  phy- 
sician, “ but  you  shall  soon  be 
cooled.” 

He  was  ordered  a cooling  confec- 
tion, some  bottles  of  emulsion,  and 
several  pints  of  willow  water  and 
ptisan.  The  malignant  flame  still 
raged  unabated.  Some  snow  was 
then  procured  of  the  Governor,  and 
his  apothecary,  after  filling  a large 
vase  with  willow  water  and  barley 
water,  put  a large  lump  of  snow 
into  it,  and  when  half  melted,  pre- 
sented it  to  his  patient  to  take  his 
fill.  The  bed  was  then  stretched 
along  the  ground  of  the  room,  but 
it  was  thought  to  heat  him,  and 
the  patient  was  laid  on  a mat,  with- 
out any  covering,  and  two  men 
were  placed  at  his  side  to  fan  him. 
The  air  was  filled  with  a cool  spray 
from  the  water  constantly  thrown  on 
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the  floor.  But  all  this  was  ineffec- 
tual to  allay  the  heat.  Sir  John  was 
now  placed  in  a chair,  and  while 
supported  by  assistants,  had  two 
buckets  of  cold  water  poured  over 
him ; and  his  apothecary  then  took 
a bottle  of  rose  water,  and  bathed 
his  face,  arms,  and  breast.  The 
French  surgeon  standing  by,  ex- 
claimed “ They  will  kill  you,  Sir-” 
but  Sir  John,  finding  himself  re- 
freshed and  recruited,  persisted  in 
submitting  to  the  native  doctors, 
congratulating  himself  on  being  pri- 
vileged with  such  delicious  treat- 
ment, His  fever  abated,  and  his 
senses  returned,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  own  friends,  who  expected 
that  nothing  short  of  death  could 
happen  to  him  from  so  strange  a 
practice.  During  his  convalescence 
he  was  ordered  emulsions  of  the  cold 
seeds,  and  abundance  of  raw  cucum- 
bers, water  melons,  and  pears,  with 
luxurious  draughts  of  his  snow-cooled 
potation,  which  effectually  extin- 
guished ail  his  remaining  feverish 
heat. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
illustrating  this  interesting  subject, 
by  way  of  promoting  a more  effec- 
tual co-operation  of  patients  in  the 
intentions  of  their  medical  attendants ; 
since  fever  is  a disease  of  so  frequent 
occurrence,  that  to  possess  the  means 
of  counteracting  its  fatal  influence 
must  be  deemed  a blessing  of  incal- 
culable importance, 


THE  EVILS  OF  SNUFF-TAKING. 


The  practice  of  snuff-taking  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  baneful  that  popular 
custom  and  familiarity  have  sanc- 
tioned as  innoxious  and  gratifying. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  what  an 
extent  of  misapprehension  and  fallacy, 
an  authorized  and  an  unsuspected 
habit  may  lead.  It  has  rarely  oc- 
curred to  those  who  use  snuff,  even 
the  most  largely,  that  it  is  an  agent 
possessing  qualities  that  cannot  fail 
to  prove  highly  deleterious  to  the 
healthy  tone  and  energy  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Tobacco,  of  which  snuff  is  the  com- 


minuted division  or  powder,  is  unde- 
niably among  the  most  powerful  class 
of  narcotic  substances,  and,  were  it  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  freely,  it 
would  exert  an  influence  not  less  over- 
whelming and  destructive  than  that 
which  would  arise  from  henbane, 
wolfsbane,  deadly  nightshade,  hem- 
lock, &c.  In  the  whole  tribe  of  nar- 
cotic vegetables,  perhaps  there  is  not 
one  that  would  derange  the  healthy 
state  of  the  stomach  more  deeply  and 
seriously  than  tobacco. 

Henbane,  aconite,  blue  monkshood 
or  wolfsbane,  deadly  nightshade,  dogs- 
mercury,  thorn-apple,  common  hem- 
lock, bug  agaric,  pepper  agaric,  hem- 
lock dropwort,  water  hemlock,  laurel, 
&c.  are  severally  resorted  to  as  power- 
ful medicines,  designed  to  fulfil  cura- 
tive indications  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty 5 but  it  never  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  the  most  adventurous, 
to  use  either  of  these  substances  in  the 
form  and  manner  of  snuff.  When 
medicinally  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  has  been  done  in  doses  cau- 
tiously restricted,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  disastrous  effect  re- 
sulting from  1 hem.— Were  they  fami- 
liarly taken  like  powdered  tobacco  or 
snuff,  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences would  probably  arise  from 
such  hazardous  practice. 

Snuff- takers  do  not  advert  to  the 
route  into  which  the  noxious  article 
is  forced  by  the  act  of  strong  inhala- 
tion through  the  nostrils.  It  is  nei- 
ther supposed  nor  intended  to  pass 
beyond  the  anterior  cavities  of  the 
nose ; instead  of  which,  it  is  carried 
through  its  posterior  openings,  com- 
monly into  the  gullet;  from  thence, 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  and 
occasionally  a portion  will  be  apt  to 
escape  under  the  epiglottis  into  the 
lungs.  In  either  case,  immediate 
and  distant  mischief  of  a very  afflict- 
ing nature  is  likely  to  ensue* 

The  stomach  can  no  more  decom- 
pose powdered  tobacco,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  comparatively  harmless,  than  it 
can  deadly  nightshade,  hemlock,  or 
any  other  vegetable  poison.  It  must 
therefore  first  disorder  its  healthy  func- 
tion, inducing  dyspeptic  ailment,  mor- 
bid sensibility,  and  of  course  an  end- 
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less  train  of  distempered,  nervous 
feelings.  The  direct  influence  of  to- 
bacco on  the  stomach  is  in  a high  de- 
gree enervating,  by  which  that  organ 
is  incapacitated  for  a healthy  secretion 
of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  for  exerting 
the  vital  energy  that  is  requisite  for 
performing  its  digestive  function.  Loss 
of  appetite,  distressing  sickness,  gas- 
tric oppression,  praecordial  anxiety, 
acetous  fermentation,  flatulent  disten- 
tion, and  deathly  languor,  are  amongst 
the  direct  effects  of  admitting  snuff 
into  the  stomach.  The  more  distant 
injury  which  this  hurtful  agent  is 
likely  to  occasion,  may  be  perceived 
in  the  various  sympathetic  disturbance 
which  a disordered  stomach  awakens 
throughout  the  whole  system. — What 
vital  function  can  preserve  its  healthy 
state  amidst  such  overwhelming  affec- 
tion of  gastric  excitability  ? 

The  detriment  arising  to  the  sto- 
mach in  the  first  instance,  and  se- 
condarily to  the  system  at  large,  is 
most  insidious.  The  evil  is  inces- 
santly working  its  mischievous  course, 
without  being  at  all  suspected.  In 
each  succeeding  portion  of  powdered 
tobacco  that  is  incautiously  snuffed 
through  the  nostrils,  additional  occa- 
sion is  given  for  fresh  and  increasing 
injury,  until  at  length  dyspepsia  and 
various  nervous  sensations  accrue, 
which  are  familiarly  attributed  to  any 
cause  rather  than  to  the  real  one.  To 
impeach  a favorite  indulgence — to 
charge  with  the  cause  of  disease  that 
which  is  held  to  be  a harmless  and 
gratifying  excitement  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  would  be  regarded  as  wildly 
visionary,  and  wholly  inadequate  to 
such  an  effect.  In  this  persuasion, 
the  use  of  the  noxious  agent  is  habitu- 
ally and  fearlessly  pursued,  until  its 
morbific  effects  become  sufficiently 
manifest  to  awaken  serious  apprehen- 
sion. 

Were  either  of  the  narcotic  sub- 
stances that  have  been  en  umerated,  to  be 
prepared  for  use  as  snuff,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  attenuating  and  stimulat- 
ing ingredients  as  would  fit  it  for  pleas- 
ingly exciting  the  nostrils,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  narcotic  agent  in  this  in- 
sidious manner  info  the  stomach, 
would  most  likely  very  soon  produce 


effects  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  to- 
bacco. An  article  capable  of  operat- 
ing on  the  living  power  of  the  sto- 
mach, like  tobacco  or  any  of  the  other 
active  narcotics,  cannot  with  safety  be 
used  as  an  inoffensive  stimulant  on  a 
surface  that  has  a direct  and  ready 
communication  with  the  cavity  of 
that  organ,  without  incurring  conse- 
quences of  a very  threatening  nature. 
The  magnitude  of  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  this  unknown  or  neglected 
cause,  is  often  irreparable.  Prostrated, 
agitated,  and  variously  distempered 
nervous  power,  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
tricated and  released  from  its  almost 
paralysed  disabilities.  Direct  remedies 
for  such  ailments  are  not  at  hand,  the 
poison  is  without  an  adequate  antidote, 
and  this  consideration  should  seasona- 
bly warn  the  amateurs,  the  proficients, 
and  the  veterans,  in  a practice  alike 
uncleanly  and  unhealthy,  to  desist 
from  it  before  it  shall  have  incura- 
bly distempered  and  disorganised  the 
structural  as  well  as  functional  inte- 
grity of  the  stomach. 

Rigid,  absolute,  and  uncompromis- 
ing abstinence  from  the  pernicious 
custom  of  taking  snuff,  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive remedy  of  the  numerous  and 
often  irremediable  evils  attending  the 
indefensible  usage.  It  probably  un- 
der no  circumstances  could  prove 
beneficial,  whilst  its  injurious  effects 
are  various  and  frequently  most  em- 
barrassing. It  occasionally  distempers 
the  healthy  action  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  in  lucing 
excoriations,  polypous  excrescences, 
and  even  ill-conditioned  sores,  that 
may  assume  the  irrestrainable  exten- 
sion and  character  of  cancerous  viru- 
lence. 

Many  instances  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  and  more  occur  to  our  re- 
flection, of  but  little  short  of  mortal 
injury  having  accrued  from  a profuse 
and  ail  incautiously  violent  mode  of 
forcing  snuff  through  the  nostrils  into 
the  gullet  and  stomach.  Morbid 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  poste- 
rior fauces  and  in  different  portions  of 
the  oesophagus,  occasioning  diseased 
contraction  of  that  tube,  have  been 
justly  referrible  to  the  distempering 
influence  of  tobacco.  The  worst  cases 
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of  indigestion  and  of  mesenteric  atro- 
phy, have  been  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  excessive 
chewing  and  smoking  as  well  as  snuff- 
ing of  tobacco,  in  which,  a negative 
remedy  has  been  found  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice. 

There  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  the  ever-memorable  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  derived  the  cause  of  his 
protracted  suffering  and  eventual 
death,  from  the  large  quantities  of 
snuff  which  he  lavishly  but  uncon- 
sciously carried  into  the  stomach 
through  the  nostrils,  by  the  habit  of 
strong  and  unmeasured  inspiration 
with  which  he  used  that  destructive 
agent.  The  diseased  appearances  of 
the  stomach  on  inspection  after  death, 
termed  cancerous,  were  those  of  an 
highly  inflamed,  much  thickened,  and 
extensively  ulcerated  surface,  such  as 
. were  very  likely  to  have  been  induced 
by  the  noxious  influence  of  tobacco, 
almost  incessantly  supplied  by  the  fre- 
quent, abundant,  and  forcible  manner 
in  which  that  illustrious  personage 
was  notoriously  known  to  take  that 
powdered  article. 

There  can  be  no  more  valid  reason 
assigned  for  persisting  in  the  undeni- 
ably hurtful  custom  of  taking  snuff”, 
than  there  could  be  for  that  of  any 
other  poison;  and  whoever  will  in- 
considerately incur  the  imminent  risk 
of  occasioning  irremediable  and  de- 
structive mischief  by  so  baleful  a prac- 
tice, will  find  no  admissible  excuse 
either  in  the  ^prevalence  of  the  custom, 
in  its  unobjected  currency,  or  in  the 
transient  gratification  and  notional 
benefit  attending  its  use. 

If  strongly  exciting  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nostrils  can  be  sup- 
posed, from  its  proximity  to  the  brain, 
to  produce  a beneficial  effect  on  that 
organ,  the  purpose  may  be  answered 
by  substances  not  less  pungent  than 
tobacco,  and  without  any  of  its  dele- 
terious qualities.  The  effluvia  of 
ammonia  in  either  a solid  or  liquid 
form,  the  aroma  of  pepper,  ginger,  or 
any  other  simple  stimulant,  mixed 
with  either  powdered  chalk,  liquorice, 
or  cinnamon,  in  such  proportion  as 
would  render  the  composition  suffi- 
ciently powerful  moderately  to  irri- 


tate, without  excoriating  the  nasal 
membrane,  would  be  anadeqiiate  sub- 
stitute for  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  harmless  agency  of  tobacco,  with 
a secure  exemption  from  its  pernicious 
influence.  It  is  however  not  proba- 
ble that  the  local  excitement  of  the 
nostrils  can  ever  prove  salutary  or  ad- 
vantageous, beyond  the  momentary 
gratification  connected  with  the  esta- 
blished habit  of  the  practice ; and  as 
all  unnecessary  usages  are  rather  nui- 
sances than  benefits,  it  would  seem 
to  be  indispensably  advisable  to  ab- 
stain from  a custom  that  is  unsightly 
in  its  appearance,  preposterous  in  its 
observance,  and  in  every  conceivable 
view  that  can  be  taken  of  its  effect, 
much  more  likely  to  become  eventu- 
ally injurious  than  useful. 

As  errhines,  in  sternutative  inten- 
tions, various  substances  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
minutely  ramified  expansion  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nostrils.  In  cases  of  un- 
yielding lethargy  and  comatose  stupor, 
arising  from  cerebral  oppression,  and 
other  states  of  distempered  sensibility, 
nasal  stimulants  may  beneficially  co- 
operate with  suitable  depletion  in  re- 
storing nervous  depression  to  a con- 
dition of  natural  freedom  and  energy. 
The  close  vicinity  of  the  nostrils  to 
the  brain,  with  the  direct  nervous 
communication  subsisting  between 
those  surfaces  and  that  organ,  explains 
the  possibility  of  its  being  powerfully 
affected  by  remedies  capable  of  pro- 
voking the  concussive  action  of  sneez- 
ing. 

The  most  efficient  of  those  medici- 
nal substances  are,  asarabacca  (asarura 
europaeum),  herb  mastick  (teucrium 
marum),  white  hellebore  (helleborus 
albus),  yellow  sulphate  of  quicksilver 
(subsulphas  hydrargyri  flavus).  Small 
quantities  of  either  of  these  articles 
conveyed  up  the  nostrils  in  instances 
of  lethargic  or  apoplectic  insensibility, 
in  protracted  syncope,  and  suspended 
animation,  may  be  advantageously 
employed;  and  in  attempting  to  ful- 
fil such  an  indication  of  relief,  the  de- 
sign is  purely  medicinal,  having  no 
affinity  to  snuffing  tobacco,  and  of 
course  furnishing  no  warrantry  for 
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that  fashionable  but  offensive  and  re- 
prehensible practice.  The  unneces- 
sary use  of  errhines  would  occasion 
m unhealthy  afflux  of  fluids  to  the 
nostrils,  which  would  be  at  least  a 
source  of  annoyance,  if  not  of  posi- 
tive ailment.  But  the  recited  errhines 
have  no  narcotic  or  any  other  quality 
like  tobacco,  by  which  serious  injury 
may  be  extended  to  the  stomach,  and 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  whole 
nervous  system.  In  the  use  of  snuff, 
it  is  less  the  stimulant  impression  on 
the  nostrils  than  the  transmission  of 
the  exciting  substance  to  the  gullet 
and  stomach,  that  is  denounced  as 
mischievous,  and  reprobated  as  inad- 
missible. 


SIMILAR  CASE  TO  CLAUDE 
AMKROISE  SEURAT,  THE 
u LIVING  SKELETON.” 

[Claude  Ambroise  Seurat,  we 
find,  is  not  the  only  Anatomie  Vi- 
vante  in  existence.  The  following  case 
is  furnished  by  the  suffering  indivi- 
dual himself,  who  claims  a share  of 
that  wonder  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  his  French  rival.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  read  the  case  without  feel- 
ings of  commiseration  for  the  afflicted 
individual  who  penned  it,  and  those 
feelings  must  be  still  stronger  excited 
by  the  good  humoured  and  merry 
philosophy  with  which  the  writer 
comments  upon  his  melancholy  state.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
ADVISER. 

Sir, 

I am  a tolerably  constant  subscriber, 
and  have  before  troubled  you,  and 
found  access  to  your  pages,  and  am 
thankful  for  the  remedies  prescribed. 
The  appearance  of  Seurat  before  the 
public,  has  induced  me  thus  to  in- 
trude upon  your  patience  ; you  may 
probably  smile  when  I state  myself  to 
be  (though  not  the  exact  counterpart, 
yet)  in  many  respects  allied  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  extraordinary  being. 
In  weight  we  agree  within  seven  or 
eight  pounds ; my  bones  are  nearly 
divested  of  their  natural  covering;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  the  malady  with 


which  I am  afflicted  is  from  the  same 
cause  that  has  reduced  Seurat  to  his 
present  “ questionable  shape I must 
not  enter  into  particular  details,  as 
they  have  before  appeared  in  Nos 
44  and  45. 

Being  incapable  of  explaining  my- 
self professionally  (technically),  I m 
be  obscure:  In  the  first  place,  t r 
back  part  of  the  head  is  flat  or  rathe 
concave,  particularly  as  it  reaches  the 
upper  part ; eyes  sunken,  and  almoa 
want  of  muscle  throughout  the  frame; 
the  arteries  much  distended ; the  fore- 
head low,  large,  and  indented,  pro- 
truding over  the  eyes ; little  action  in 
the  lungs,  but  no  difficulty  in  respira- 
tion; the  belly  without  the  slightest 
protuberance,  rather  inverse;  the 
thighs  shrivelled,  and  without  form ; 
the  legs  like  eel  skins  stuffed,  the  ex- 
tremities behind  without  flesh  to  form 
even  a cushion  for  the  bones;  knee 
bones  large;  hands  contracted  and 
Angers  rather  webbed.  But  what  in- 
terested me  most,  was  Seurat’s  inter- 
ruption  of  repose  by  nightmare ; as  in 
my  own  case,  if  recumbent  only  a few 
minutes,  whether  after  a meal,  at 
night,  or  as  the  day  dawns,  a mental 
illusion  is  constantly  hovering  over 
me.  Refreshing  sleep  I have  none,  and 
in  those  half  unconscious  moments 
sometimes  answer,  pertinently,  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  me,  but  generally 
rather  wildly,  with  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  day;  the 
paroxysms  are  attended  nightly  with 
hideous  squalls  or  yells,  and  when 
awake  have  not  the  most  slight  recol- 
lection of  what  has  passed.  I am  a 
serious  annoyance  to  my  family  and 
every  one  within  the  sound  of  my 
vociferation.  It  is  stated  to  me  that  I 
am  most  violently  convulsed,  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  in  my  bed;  and  there 
is  sometimes  rather  a frothy  appear- 
ance on  the  lips  when  I awake.  The 
penis  is  always  frigidly  contracted;  I 
have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to 
venery,  though  in  my  youthful  days 
much  addicted  to  it.  It  is  doubt-’ 
less  a grievous  nervous  affection/  and 
resulting,  as  in  Seurat,  no  doubt  from 
the  Causes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Maginn, 
“ by  an  early  obliteration  of  many  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  or  a preternatural 
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deficiency,  with  a sympathy  of  the 

stomach.* 

Surgeons  whom  I have  consulted, 
and  offered  myself  after  having  shook 
off  this  mortal  coil,  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  think  nothing  would  be  found 
to  excite  curiosity,  it  being  merely  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  stomach,  although 
I rarely  experience  the  common  head- 
ache incident  to  such  derangement ; 
although  indigestion  must  in  some  de- 
gree be  considered  the  basis  of  the 
disease.  About  three  years  since  the 
attacks,  as  regarded  a fainting  or  epi- 
leptical  appearance,  annoyed  me  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  is  now  confined  to 
these  nightiy  aberrations  and  exclama- 
tions. After  meals  I never  feel  in- 
vigorated, but  my  frame  does  not 
perceptibly  waste;  indeed  a few  days 
would  carry  off  my  whole  stock  of 
flesh;  the  cupper  expressed  surprize 
at  finding  it  nearly  impracticable  to  fix 
the  glasses  on  my  back,  but  when  ac- 
complished, he  was  astonished  at  the 
thick  state  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Gordon  considered  it  an  affec- 
tion at  once  connected  with  the  brain 
and  liver,  and  prescribed  “ pilul.  hy- 
drarg.;  extr.  hyoscyam;  (with  the 
draught,)  soc.  aloes;  sulph.  mag.; 
and  tine,  auran.*” 

Dr.  Far  was  silent  as  to  the  cause, 
and  prescribed  “pulv.  jalap;  scam- 
moni;  ext.  rhei  mollis;  tine,  gen.; 
soda  carbon.;  aque  pimento;  syr. 
cort.  acet.;f”  and  said  he  should 
much  like  to  see  me  during  the  pa- 
roxysms, and  hear  my  discussions. 

I found  benefit  by  tonics  at.  first, 
but  they  soon  lost  their  effect.  Extra- 
ordinary flatulency  is  incident  to  the 
disorder,  which  is  increased  to  the 
greatest  pitch  by  any  mental  emotion 
which  creates  irritation  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach;  but  I have 


♦Blue  pill;  extract  of  henbane; 
with  a purgative  draught. 

t Jalap,  scammony,  and  rhubarb; 
as  a purgative ; and  tincture  of  gen- 
tian with  carbonate  of  soda,  as  a 
tonic. 

These  are  the  usual  remedies  which 
physicians  prescribe  for  derangement 
in  the  digestive  organs.— ed. 


no  particular  calamity  that  haunts  my 
imagination,  and  should  not  again 
have  troubled  you,  had  not  this  suf- 
fering piece  of  humanity  (Seurat) 
rendered  me  more  susceptible  of  my 
misfortunes,  with  a sympathetic  feel- 
ing for  him. 

When  at  leisure,  if  you  can  suggest 
even  a hint  by  which  my  ejaculations 
and  nocturnal  depredation  on  the  re- 
pose of  my  slumbering  neighbours 
and  family  can  be  removed,  or  even  a 
little  subdued,  I should  be  much 
obliged;  and  remain  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  Anti-Falstaffian  appearance; 
and,  unable  to  turn  my  bones  to  so 
good  an  account  as  C.  A.  Seurat, 
shall  wait  with  patience  that  period 
that  places  us  all  on  an  equality,  when 
I fear  my  ossified  shadow  will  disap- 
point the  worms  of  their  accustomed 
repast  in  such  cases. 

Believe  me,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
FlN:  Urb: 

SECOND  LETTER, 

Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  kind  request,  as 
to  particulars  regarding  my  case,  I am 
not  sure  whether  you  wish  me  to  re- 
state what  appeared  in  your  Nos.  44 
and  45,  under  signature  “ Fin : Urb 
(“  infandum  regina  jubes  renovare 
dolorem;”)  but  to  prevent  mistakes, 

I will  recapitulate  some  points.  The 
commencement  of  my  malady  was 
four  or  five  years  since,  and  I ain 
peculiarly  troublesome  to  my  family 
at  night,  in  consequence  of  my  fre- 
quent exclamations,  and  until  latterly 
I was  subject  to  mental  aberrations 
during  the  day,  which  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes;  the  symptoms,  I before 
stated,  were  a quivering  lip,  a pre- 
vious hectic  redness,  and  afterwards  a 
pallid  hue;  friction  being  used  to  the 
stomach,  my  recollection  became  re- 
stored. 

My  height  is  about  five  feet  five 
inches  high — mere  skin  and  bone,  but 
not  the  consequence  of  my  disorder, 
as  the  system  does  not  seem  percepti- 
bly to  waste;  in  fact,  I have  little  to 
spare ; my  complexion  thick,  with  a 
forehead  extremely  projected  over 
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sunken  eyes ; it  appears  a disturbance 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  ope- 
rating and  influencing  the  various 
secretions,  by  which  the  liver  and 
bowels  are  deranged ; my  stomach  is 
the  central  point,  and  through  its  de- 
rangement my  head  is  affected.  I 
sleep,  as  I suppose,  about  the  first 
three  or  four  hours,  which  is  the  time 
those  about  me  suffer  most,  as  I am 
both  noisy  and  talkative ; a variety  of 
irrelevant  subjects  are  sometimes  the 
theme,  but  more  generally  pertinent 
remarks,  and  not  unfrequently  perti- 
nent answers  to  questions  put,  fre- 
quently very  humourous;  and  in  the 
morning  it  is  repeated  to  me,  but  not 
the  slightest  consciousness  exists.  I 
have  nearly  tired  out  the  patience  of 
my  daughter,  (aged  17,)  whose  health 
is  severely  inj  ured  by  the  colds  she  is 
subject  to,  in  consequence  of  her  ris- 
ing in  the  night  to  my  assistance  dur- 
ing my  vagaries. 

I suffer  most  when  I am  least  of- 
fensive to  my  family,  by  laying 
awake.  I then  become  excessively 
feverish,  and,  if  in  town,  serious- 
ly disordered  for  some  days.  At 
nine  I retire  to  my  bed,  and  after  los- 
ing rrrvself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  dis- 
ordered sleep,  and  having  suffered  the 
accustomed  exclamations,  I awake, 
and  rarely  after  that  period  sleep  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a time.  I then 
awake  in  consequence,  as  I suppose, 
of  a spasm,  without  pain,  bnt  a great 
difficulty  in  again  composing  myself; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  each 
of  these  intervals,  the  penis  is  erected, 
but  without  the  slightest  inclination, 
or  caused  by  venery ; my  propensities 
in  that  respect  having  completely  sub- 
sided, scarcely  ever  a nocturnal  emis- 
sion. 

This  horrid  disorder  appears  com- 
pletely to  centre  in  the  lower  stomach, 
which  is  frequently  distended  with 
wind ; I have  not  the  slightest  nausea 
or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  my  head 
during  the  day  is  not  so  troublesome  as 
might  be  expected;  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  a considerable  effectup- 
on  my  frame,  particularly  damp  and 
windy  weather;  my  body  I studiously 
keep  open  by  rhubarb,  and  my  stools 
are  generally  of  a small  consistence, 


and  very  foetid;  the  slightest  irritation 
of  mind  instantly  aids  the  complaint, 
and  it  attacks  with  double  force;  di- 
gestion is  impeded.  I am  not  techni- 
cally acquainted  with  the  phrases  of 
your  profession,  but  I should  suppose 
excitement  produces  inflammation  in 
the  mucous  intestinal  linings  of  the 
stomach,  and  I think  there  is  a defi- 
ciency of  bile  ;t  my  tongue  is  fre- 
quently discoloured,  though  red  at 
the  tip  and  edges;  I have  no  inclina- 
tion: for  meats  or  strong  drinks,  and  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  I eat  a very 
hearty  breakfast.  If  ever  I enjoy  a 
few  hours  serene  repose  during  the 
night,  but  more  particularly  an  hour 
or  two  previous,to  my  rising  from  my 
bed,  I feel  myself  the  following  day 
in  perfect  Elysium.  My  stomach  I 
compare  to  a steam  engine,  the  ma- 
chinery within  being  damaged.  My 
solid  food  (meat)  not  ever  exceeding 
three  ounces^,  is  as  great  a quantity  as 
I ever  indulge  in.  In  the  winter  sea- 
son I sometimes  apply  hot  bottles  to 
my  stomach,  which  has  the  effect  of 
setting  the  system  within  in  great 
commotion,  and  my  iEolian  enemy  is 
expelled  for  the  time.  Dr.  Gordon 
considered  it  hysterical,  and  resem- 
bling disorders  incident  to'  'females. 
My  appetite  is  moderately  go6d,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances.  The  apo- 
thecaries give  me  up.  The  other  day 
I took  a few  of  Abemethy’s  pills, 
Which  first  acted  as  an  aperient. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening  I indulge 
myself  with  a glass  of  home-brewed 
ale,  which  I fancy  composes ; but  if 
continued  for  many ' nights,  feverish 
symptoms  make  their  appearance ; in 
fact  I have  a constant  disposition  to 
febrile  affection,  with  a determination 
of  blood  to  the  head.  My  age,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  is  about  47. 

Sixteen  years  since  I differed  under 
a typhus  fever,  confined  for  eleven 
months,  and  recovered  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  professional  men ; the 
apothecary  took  the  credit,  as,  at  the 
last  moment,  as  a forlorn  hope,  he  ad- 
ministered cupping;  my  constitution 
then  suffered  a severe  shock.  Dr. 
Frampton  received  thirty  fees. — 
My  present  malady  seems  to  have 
no  affinity  to  that  distant  attack. 
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My  vociferations  are  so  loud,  that  I 
am  heard  throughout  the  house,  and 
I imagine  my  faculties  are  becoming 
impared;  opiates  I have  never  in- 
dulged in,  and  my  habits  in  every  re- 
spect rigid.  I am  now  an  unmarried 
man,  and  observed  that  my  health 
rather  improved  about  three  years 
since,  after  the  death  of  my  wife. 

I have  never  tried  the  experiment 
of  passing  the  night  in  an  easy  chair ; 
for  I understand  the  moment  my  pos 
ture  is  recumbent,  the  demon  is  at 
work  Dr.  Far  advised  me  to  ab- 
stain from  mercury  in  any  shape. 

My  situation  in  life  is  such  that  I 
am  not  affected  by  any  particular 
anxiety,  and  am  not  the  least  hypo- 
chondriacal. 

I have  found  myself  more  com- 
posed, during  the  night,  particularly 
when  feverish  symptoms  are  hanging 
about  me,  by  abstaining  entirely  from 
food,  from  breakfast  time  till  the  en- 
suing morning;  but  I rarely  try  this 
experiment,  unless  much  excited,  when 
it  is  certainly  the  best  remedy.  I 
consider  mine  a hopeless  case,  but 
should  not  wish  my  name  exposed ; 
however  you  are  at  liberty  in  every 
other  respect  to  make  what  use  of  the 
case  you  please. 

I must  say,  I did  not  give  Dr. 
Gordon’s  remedy  quite  a fair  trial,  as 
after  taking  the  henbane  pill,  in  the 
night,  during,  I suppose,  a convulsion, 

I nearly  severed  my  tongue  in  two ; 
indeed  that  unruly  member  frequently 
is,  during  my  spasms,  attacked  by 
its  enemies,  the  teeth ; the  decoc. 
aloes,  sulph.  magnesia,  &c,  those  about 
me  state  has  some  little  effect  at  the 
time ; but  I much  doubt  it,  as  it  can 
produce  no  immediate  effect  on  the 
stomach. 

I believe  I have  now  communi- 
cated every  particular,  although  in  a 
most  confused  manner;  and  remain 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Fin  : Urb  : 

1st  Sept.  1825. 

[The  above  case  confirms  us  in  our 
opinion  upon  the  cause  which  we 
gave  in  examining  the  case  of  Claude 
Ambroise  Seurat.  To  effect  a com- 
plete cure,  we  fear  our  advice,  as  well 


as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  faculty, 
would  not  go  far;  but  to  palliate,  and 
even  approach  nearly  to  a cure,  we 
think  it  possible.  For  this  purpose 
we  would  recommend  the  patient  to 
sleep  with  his  head  very  high,  or 
rather  with  the  whole  body  elevated 
on  soft  pillows,  laid  evenly  under  him 
upon  feather-beds.  We  would  also 
recommend  him  to  take  such  a pro- 
portionate dose  of  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia or  the  liquor  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia,, (which  is  opium  deprived  of  its 
narcotic  effects,)  as  would  produce 
sound  sleep.  The  dose  must  be  learnt 
by  experience,  and  to  find  it  out,  he 
should  begin  cautiously  with  five 
drops  of  the  liquor,  and  increase  as 
may  be  necessary.  He  should  take 
daily  as  much  rhubarb  in  a little  wine 
and  water  as  will  give  him  a free 
motion  or  two.  And  he  should  eat  spar- 
ingly of  tender  food,  which  should  be 
well  masticated;  take  no  acids,  and  let 
his  common  drink  be  sweet  whey  and 
cream  of  tartar  water,  alternately. 
He  might  also  take  in  the  morning  a 
small  table  spoonful  of  the  decoction 
of  bark  pleasantly  mixed  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid;  and  if  his  strength 
would  permit,  he  might  sit  in  a tepid 
bath  (merely  blood  warm)  every  day 
at  four  or  five  o’clock,  or  two  hours 
before  dinner.  The  mind  should  be 
kept  as  unembarrassed  as  possible; 
and  he  might  take,  once  in  every 
two  days,  in  the  evening,  half  a 
drachm  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
ten  drops  of  the  liquor  of  potass,  mixed 
with  a little  mucilage  of  gum  arabic 
and  water. 

More  than  this,  physic  cannot  do , 
yet  we  think  it  is  a great  deal ; and,  if 
we  dare  boldly  speak,  we  would  say 
it,  in  all  probability  will  succeed,  in  re- 
storing the  sufferer  to  health ; but  the 
plan  must  be  accurately  and  confi- 
dently followed.] — Ed. 


REMEDY  FOR  SCURF  IN  THE 
HEAD. 


In  all  cases  of  obstinate  scurf,  we 
would  recommend  the  shaving  of 
the  head,  and  then  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  washing  at  night  with 
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soap  and  water — drying  it  well ; 
after  which,  the  application  of  a little 
of  the  hair-oils  to  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Toilette  of  Flora, 
in  the  Medical  Adviser.  When  the 
hair  has  grown  tolerably,  the  wash- 
ing may  be  left  off,  and  instead,  let 
the  head  be  well  brushed,  and  after 
that,  wet  with  equal  parts  of  rum  and 
the  “ Water  to  Strengthen  the  Hair,” 
(See  page  227.)  When  the  hair  is 
full  grown,  take  care  that  it  be  not 
let  to  grow  too  thick,  nor  too  long, 
and  that  the  roots  be  kept  clean  by 
the  above  mixture ; and  let  the  hair 
be  well  brushed  every  day : a little 
pomatum  should  be  then  used  every 
third  day. 


REMEDIES  FOR  TIC  DOLO- 
REAUX,  OR  EXCESSIVE  PAIN 
IN  THE  FACE. 


FROM  A PAMPHLET  BY  DR.  VILLERS. 


Thp  following  being  the  formulae 
from  which  I have  derived  my  ex- 
perience, I can  only  observe,  that 
whatever  may  hereafter  be  their  suc- 
cess in  the  hands  of  others,  I have 
always  found  them  to  answer  my 
most  sanguine  expectation. 

To  allay  the  obvious  cause  of  the 
diseased  nerves,  to  excite  a new  and 
general  action  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  supersede  the  morbid 
impression  of  the  disease. 

EXTERNAL  APPLICATIONS. 


LINIMENT. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce ; 
Of  olive  oil,  two  ounces ; 
Tincture  of  cantharides,  two 
drachms ; 

Of  camphor,  one  scruple. 

To  be  rubbed  in  over  the  seat  of  the 
disease  night  and  morning. 


LINIMENT. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  scruple ; 

Extract  of  belladonna,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  soap  liniment,  one  ounce  and 
a half. 

To  be  applied  as  above . 


Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm  ; 
Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce; 
Olive  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
To  be  applied  as  above . 


LOTION. 

Take  of  vinegar,  a pint ; 

Of  spirits  of  wine,  an  ounce ; 

Of  muriate  of  ammonia,  two 
drachms. 

A compress  of  linen  constantly  wet 
with  this  lotion  to  be  worn  over  the 
seat  of  the  disease . 


LINIMENT. 

Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Of  gum  camphor,  half  a drachm ; 
Of  olive  oil,  an  ounce. 

A small  portion  of  this  liniment  to 
be  well  rubbed  in  over  the  seat  of 
the  disease  each  night ; and  lastly , 
the  arsenical  solution  may  be  ap- 
plied sparingly. 


INTERNAL  MEDICINES. 

Take  of  blue  pill  and  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  of 
each,  half  a drachm. — Mix, 
and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

One  of  these  pills  at  bed  time. 


Take  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one]  grain 
and  a half ; 

Of  extract  of  hemlock,  two  grains ; 

Of  conserve  of  roses,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a pill. 

This  pill  may  be  taken  three  times 
a day. 

Take  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  one  drachm ; 

Of  calomel,  twelve  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

One  of  these  pills  at  bed  time. 


Take  rust  of  iron  and  bark,  of  each 
one  scruple ; 

Of  cinnamon  water,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix. 

This  draught  may  be  taken  three 
times  a day. 

The  doses  must  be  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  the  state  of  the  con- 
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stitntion,  and  the  effects  of  prior 
doses : bark  and  wine  may  be  freely 
administered  after  the  process  of  the 
formulae  prescribed.  The  patient 
ought  to  keep  himself  moderately 
warm — the  head  cannot  be  too  much 
so  ; the  bodily  functions  well  attend- 
ed to ; air  and  exercise,  avoiding 
restlessness,  anxiety,  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  5 a steady  and  per- 
severing use  of  the  medicines,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  be  exposed  to  cold, 
wet,  or  boisterous  weather ; and  ob- 
serving temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

When  the  patient  becomes  con- 
valescent, generous  diet,  such  as  meat 
broth,  jellies,  &c.  should  be  taken 
frequently,  and  port  wine,  diluted 
with  water,  used  as  a constant  beve- 
rage. 

[The  prescriptions  are  all  good,  and 
may  be  safely  tried  one  after  the 
other.] 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  VI. 


MASONS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

Bricklayers  and  those  who  handle 
lime,  are  much  in  the  same  condition; 
for  while  they  slake  the  quick  lime 
with  pouring  water  upon  it,  and  have 
the  slaked  lime  always  before  them 
in  building  walls,  or  in  plaistering, 
they  cannot  but  receive  at  their  mouths 
and  nostrils,  the  subtle  particles  which 
exhale  from  the  lime;  and  these  ren- 
der the  mouth,  throat,  and  lungs 
rough,  and  occasion  an  ill  habit  cf 
body. 

Lime  being  the  most  considerable 
of  alkalies,  every  body  is  acquainted 
with  its  qualities;  and  particularly 
those  who  live  in  houses  newly 
done  over  with  lime;  for  many  vio- 
lent diseases  have  arisen  from  that 
source. 

Hippocrates  gives  us  the  history  of 
Hermocrates,  who  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  fever,  from  lying  by  a new 
wall.  And  though  Vallesius,  agree- 
ing with  Galen,  alleges,  that  the  new 


wall  had  no  relation  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  yet  Epiphanius  Ferdi- 
nandus  and  Merciiriahs  are  justly  of 
opinion,  that  Hippocrates  mentioned 
the  new  wall  with  an  intention  to 
point  out  the  cause  of  the  disease; 
there  being  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  to  live  in  a house  newly  built 
with  lime:  witness  the  sad  experience 
of  many,  who  have  thereupon  died 
either  of  suffocation,  or  of  a fever, 
accompanied  by  a deafness,  as  hap- 
pened to  Hermocrates,  who  died  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day. 

“I  am  certain  the  Emperor,”  says 
Jovinian,  “ catched  his  death  by 
staying  too  long  in  a room,  the  walls 
of  which  had  been  newly  washed  over 
with  lime.” 

A gentleman  having  ordered  his 
clpset  to  be  done  over  with  lime,  and 
reckoning,  after  six  months,  that  it  was 
safe  enough  to  be  in  it,  especially 
considering  the  walls  were  only  washed 
over,  he  was  immediately  seized  with 
an  acute  fever,  which  was  very  violent, 
and  after  that,  with  a slow  fever,  which 
troubled  him  a long  time. 

In  new  houses  the  smell  of  lime 
is  manifestly  perceived  for  many  years, 
especially  in  the  morning  after  the 
windows  have  been  shut  all  night;  for 
it  is  a gross  error  for  people  to  suppose 
it  is  safe  to  sleep  in  such  houses,  be- 
cause they  perceive  no  smell  in  the 
day-time,  when  all  the  door  and  win- 
dows are  open. 

It  was  a wise  edict  which  the 
Romans  put  forth,  as  Pliny  informs 
us,  prohibiting  new  houses  to  be  in- 
habited. A great  space  of  time  is  re- 
quired before  houses  built  with  lime 
can  be  inhabited  with  safety;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  caution, 
if  they  be  built  with  parget  or  fine 
plaisler,  for  parget  dries  speedily,  and 
produces  no  ill  smell. 

In  short,  the  bricklayers,  and  those 
who  take  the  lime  out  of  the  kilns, 
and  sell  it,  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  formidable  acrimony  of  lime. 
Wedelius  found  a stone  in  the  lungs 
of  alime  maker’s  maid,  and  attributes 
its  origin  to  the  particles  of  lime  taken 
in  at  the  mouth  by  inspiration. 

Amatus  Lusitanus  affirms,  that  most 
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of  those  who  deal  in  lime  die  of 
phthisics. 

In  fine,  the  nature  of  lime  is  so 
largely  handled,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  authors,  that  we  need  not 
insist  upon  it  here. 

Pliny,  admiring  the  nature  of  lime, 
says,  it  is  strange  that  any  thing  should 
be  kindled  by  water,  which  was 
burnt  before. 

Lime  is  possessed  of  a fiery  and 
very  caustic  nature;  especially  when 
it  has  not  yet  imbibed  any  humidity 
from  the  air;  and  upon  this  con- 
sideration it  is  no  wonder  its  fiery 
substance  should  throw  out  effluvia 
of  a very  subtle  nature,  which  is 
highly  offensive  to  workmen. 

We  do  not  see  how  they  can  avoid 
this  effluvia,  unless  it  be  by  covering 
their  mouths  and  nostrils  with  a nap- 
kin ; especially  when  they  are  hand- 
ling the  lime,  and  mixing  it  with 
water,  that  thus  the  dusty  particles 
may  be  sucked  in  in  a smaller  quan- 
tity. It  will  be  of  use  to  drink  cold 
water  now  and  then,  in  order  to  allay 
the  heat  and  parched  dryness  of  the 
throat.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  we 
have  always  found  to  be  the  best  re- 
medy in  this  case;  for  it  not  only 
mitigates  any  acrimony,  but  restrains 
the  effervescency  of  the  lime,  which 
becomes  hot,  and  produces  an  effer- 
vescence with  any  other  fluid  but 
oil.  So  that  if  these  workmen  are 
sick  of  the  above  mentioned  or  any 
other  disorders,  it  will  be  of  great  use, 
for  adjusting  the  true  method  of  cure, 
to  have  a particular  regard  to  the 
injuries  they  suffer  in  the  way  of  their 
business,  and  to  the  parts  which  are 
thereby  most  exposed;  for  according 
to  Hippocrates,  if  any  part  is  affected 
before  the  disease  appears,  there  will 
the  disease  fix,  the  humours  being 
always  apt  to  fall  upon  the  weaker 
part. 

Castor  oil  should  be  the  purgative 
used  in  all  cases  of  disease  caused  by 
lime.  Care  should  be  taken  by  men 
employed  about  lime,  to  wash  well 
the  nostrils  with  vinegar  frequently, 
and  also  rinse  their  mouths. 


RUPTURE,  OR  HERNIA 


This  is  a disease  which  common 
people  term  “ being  bursten.”  It 
sometimes  occurs  at  birth,  though 
more  frequently  is  the  effect  of  vio- 
lent crying,  coughing,  leaping,  or 
vomiting.  They  happen  oftener  to 
men  than  to  women.  The  most  com- 
mon is  the  inguinal,  or  that  which 
begins  in  the  groin,  by  a descent  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  carried 
into  the  scrotum  beside  the  testicle. 
Of  this  species  only  shall  we  treat, 
because  the  other  kind  of  ruptures 
cannot  be  cured  without  the  manual 
assistance  of  a surgeon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  rupture.  When  it  occurs  in  little 
children,  it  is  almost  ever  cured  bymak- 
ing them  constantly  wear  a bandage, 
which  should  be  made  only  of  fus- 
tian, with  a little  cushion,  stuffed 
with  rags,  hair,  or  bran.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  of  these  ban- 
dages, to  change  them  alternately; 
nor  should  it  ever  be  applied,  but 
when  the  child  is  laid  down  on  its 
back,  and  after  being  well  assured 
that  the  intestine,  which  had  fallen 
down,  has  been  safely  returned  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly;  since  with- 
out this  precaution  it  might  occa- 
sion the  worst  consequences. 

The  good  effect  of  the  bandage 
may  be  still  further  promoted,  by 
applying  upon  the  skin,  and  within 
the  plait  or  fold  of  the  groin  (under 
which  place  the  rings  or  passage  out 
of  the  belly  into  the  scrotum  liel 
some  astringent  or  strengthening  plan- 
ter. Here  we  may  observe,  that 
ruptured  children  should  never  be 
set  on  a horse,  nor  be  carried  by 
any  person  on  horseback,  before  the 
rupture  is  perfectly  cured. 

In  a more  advanced  age,  a band- 
age only  of  fustian  is  not  sufficient ; 
one  must  be  procured  with  a plate 
of  steel,  even  so  as  to  constrain  and 
incommode  the  wearer  a little  at  first; 
nevertheless  it  soon  becomes  habitual, 
and  is  then  no  longer  inconvenient 
to  him. 

Ruptures  sometimes  attain  a mon- 
strous size  ; and  a great  j5art  of  the 
intestines  fall  down  into  the  scrotum* 
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without  any  symptom  of  an  actual 
disease.  This  circumstance,  never- 
theless, is  accompanied  with  very 
great  inconvenience,  which  disables 
person  affected  with  it  to  work ; and 
whenever  the  malady  is  so  considera- 
ble, and  of  a long  standing  too, 
there  are  commonly  some  obstacles 
that  prevent  a complete  return  of 
the  intestine  into  the  belly.  In  this 
state,  indeed,  the  application  of  the 
bandage  or  truss  is  impracticable, 
and  the  miserable  patients  are  con- 
demned to  carry  their  grievous  bur- 
then for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  j 
which  may,  however,  be  palliated  a 
little  by  the  use  of  a suspensory  and 
bag,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  rup- 
ture. This  dread  of  its  increasing 
magnitude  is  a strong  motive  for 
checking  the  progress  of  it,  when  it 
first  appears.  But  there  is  another 
still  stronger,  which  is,  that  ruptures 
expose  the  patient  to  a symptom  fre- 
quently mortal.  This  occurs  when 
that  part  of  the  intestines  fallen  into 
the  scrotum  inflames ; when,  still  in- 
creasing in  its  bulk,  and  being  ex- 
tremely compressed,  acute  pains 
come  on : for  now  from  the  increase 
of  the  rupture’s  extent,  the  passage 
which  gave  way  to  its  descent,  can- 
not admit  of  its  return  or  ascent  y the 
blood-vessels  themselves  being  op- 
pressed, the  inflammation  increases 
every  moment;  the  communication 
between  the  stomach  and  the  funda- 
ment is  often  cut  off;  so  that  no- 
thing passes  through,  but  incessant 
vomitings  come  on,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  hiccup,  raving,  swoon- 
ing, cold  perspiration,  and  death.  (Of 
this  we  have  treated.) 

This  symptom  supervenes  in  rup- 
tures, when  the  excrements  become 
hard  in  that  part  of  the  intestines 
fallen  into  the  scrotum ; when  the 
patient  is  overheated  with  wine, 
drams,  an  inflammatory  diet,  &c.  or 
when  he  has  received  a stroke  on  the 
ailing  part,  or  had  a fall. 

The  best  means  or  remedies  are, 

1.  As  soon  as  ever  this  symptom 
or  accident  is  manifest,  to  bleed  the 
patient  plentifully,  as  he  lies  down 
in  bed  and  upon  his  back,  with 
his  head  a little  raised,  and  his 


legs  somewhat  bent,  so  that  his  knees 
may  be  erect.  This  is  the  attitude 
or  posture  they  should  always  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible.  When 
the  malady  is  not  too  far  advanced, 
the  first  bleeding  often  makes  a 
complete  cure ; and  the  intestines  re- 
turn up  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  At 
other  times  this  bleeding  is  less  suc- 
cessful, and  leaves  a necessity  for  its 
repetition. 

2.  A clyster  must  be  thrown  up, 
consisting  of  a strong  decoction  of 
the  large  white  beet  leaves,  with  a 
small  spoonful  of  common  salt,  and 
a bit  of  fresh  butter  of  the  size  of  an 

egg. 

3.  Folds  of  linen  dipped  in  ice- 
water  must  be  applied  all  over  the 
tumour,  and  constantly  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  remedy, 
when  immediately  applied,  has  pro- 
duced the  most  happy  effects ; but  if  the 
symptom  has  endured  violently  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  is  often  too 
late  to  apply  it ; and  then  it  is  bet- 
ter to  make  use  of  flannels  dipped  in 
a warm  decoction  of  mallow  and  el- 
der flowers,  shifting  them  frequently. 
It  has  been  known,  however,  that 
ice- water,  or  ice  itself,  has  succeeded 
as  late  as  the  third  day. 

4.  When  these  endeavours  are  in- 
sufficient, clysters  of  tobacco  smoke 
must  be  tried,  which  have  often  re- 
dressed and  returned  ruptures,  when 
every  thing  else  had  failed. 

5.  If  all  these  attempts  are  fruit- 
less, the  operation  must  be  resolved 
on,  without  losing  a moment’s  time, 
as  this  local  disease  proves  sometimes 
mortal  in  the  space  of  two  days ; 
but  for  this  operation  an  expert  sur- 
geon is  indispensably  necessary.  The 
happy  consequence  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a most  desperate  case  on 
the  sixth  day  after  a labour,  has 
convinced  us  that  the  trial  of  it  ought 
never  to  be  omitted,  when  other  at- 
tempts have  been  unavailing.  It 
cannot  even  hasten  the  patient’s 
death,  which  must  be  inevitable 
without  it,  but  it  rather  renders  that 
more  gentle,  where  it  might  fail  to 
prevent  it. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  operation,  as  we  could  not  ex- 
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plain  ourselves  sufficiently  to  instruct 
an  ignorant  surgeon  in  it;  and  an 
expert  one  must  be  sufficiently  ap- 
prized of  all  we  could  say  concern- 
ing it. 

A woman  some  time  since,  had 
the  impudent  temerity  to  attempt 
this  operation,  and  killed  her  patients 
after  the  most  excruciating  torments, 
and  cutting  away  of  the  testicle ; 
which  quacks  and  ignorant  surgeons 
always  do,  but  which  a good  sur- 
geon never  does  in  this  operation. 
This  is  often  the  custom  too  (in 
country  places)  of  those  quacks,  who 
perfonn  this  operation  without  the 
least  necessity ; and  mercilessly  emas- 
culate a multitude  of  infants,  whom 
nature,  if  left  to  her  own  conduct, 
or  assisted  only  by  a simple  band- 
age, would  have  perfectly  cured ; in- 
stead of  which,  they  absolutely  kill 
a great  many,  and  deprive  those  of 
their  virility,  who  survive  their  rob- 
bery and  violence.  It  were  to  be 
wished  such  quacks  were  to  be  se- 
verely punished;  and  it  cannot  be 
too  much  inculcated  into  the  people, 
that  this  operation  (termed  the  bubo- 
nocele) in  the  manner  it  is  per- 
formed by  an  expert  surgeon,  is  not 
necessary,  except  in  the  symptoms 
and  circumstances  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  cutting  off  the 
testicle  never  is  so. 


BOILS  OR  PHLEGMONS. 


Every  person  knows  what  boils  are 
at  sight,  which  are  considerably  pain- 
ful when  large,  highly  inflamed,  or 
so  situated  as  to  incommode  the 
motions  of  the  body.  Whenever 
their  inflammation  is  very  conside- 
rable, when  there  are  a great  many 
of  them  at  once,  and  they  prevent 
the  patient  from  sleeping,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enter  them  upon  a cool- 
ing regimen,  to  throw  up  some  open- 
ing clysters,  and  to  make  them 
drink  plentifully  of  whey.  Some- 
times it  is  also  necessary  to  bleed 
the  patient. 

Should  the  inflammation  be  very 
high  indeed,  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  of  sorrel  a little  boiled  and 


bruised,  must  be  applied  to  it.  But 
if  the  inflammation  is  only  moderate, 
a mucilage  plaister,  or  one  of  the 
simple  diachylon,  may  be  sufficient. 
Diachylon  with  the  gums  is  more 
active  and  efficacious ; but  it  so  great- 
ly augments  the  pain  of  some  per- 
sons afflicted  with  boils,  that  they 
cannot  bear  it. 

Boils,  which  often  return,  signify 
some  fault  in  the  temperament,  and 
frequently  one  so  considerable,  that 
might  dispose  a physician  to  be  so 
far  apprehensive  of  its  consequences, 
as  to  enquire  into  the  cause,  and  to 
attempt  the  extinction  of  it. 

The  boil  or  phlegmon  commonly 
terminates  in  suppuration,  but  a sup- 
puration of  a singular  kind.  It  breaks 
open  at  first  on  its  top,  or  the  most 
pointed  part,  when  some  drops  of  a 
pus,  like  that  of  an  abscess,  comes  out ; 
after  which  the  germ,  or  what  is 
called  the  core  of  it,  may  be  discerned. 
This  is  a purulent  matter  or  substance, 
but  so  thick  and  tenacious,  that  it 
appears  like  a solid  body,  which  may 
be  drawn  out  entirely  in  the  shape 
of  a small  cylinder,  like  the  pith  of 
elder,  to  the  length  of  some  lines  of 
an  inch;  sometimes  to  the  length  of 
a full  inch,  and  even  more.  The 
emission  of  this  core  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  the  discharge  of  a certain 
quantity,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tumour,  of  liquid  matter,  spread 
throughout  the  bottom  of  it.  As 
soon  as  this  discharge  is  made,  the 
pain  goes  entirely  off,  and  the  swell- 
ing disappears  at  the  end  of  a few 
days,  by  continuing  to  apply  the 
simple  diachylon,  or  Turner’s  cerate. 


WHITLOWS  OR  FELLONS. 


The  danger  of  these  small  tumours 
is  much  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Whitlow  is  an  inflammation  at 
the  extremity  of  a finger,  which  is  often 
the  effect  of  a small  quantity  of  hu- 
mour extravasated  or  stagnant  in  that 
part;  whether  this  has  happened  in 
consequence  of  a bruise,  a sting,  or 
a bite.  At  other  times  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  resulted  from  no  external 
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cause,  but  is  the  effect  of  some  inward 
one. 

It  is  distinguished  into  many  kinds, 
according  to  the  place  in  which  the 
inflammation  begins;  but  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  malady  is  always 
the  same,  and  requires  the  same  sort 
of  remedies.  Hence,  such  as  are 
neither  physicians  nor  surgeons,  may 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  en- 
quiring into  the  divisions  of  this  dis- 
order ; which,  though  they  vary  the 
danger  of  it,  and  diversify  the  man- 
ner of  the  surgeon’s  operation,  yet 
have  no  relation  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  it ; the  power  and  activity 
of  which  must  be  regulated  by  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms. 

This  disorder  begins  with  a slow 
heavy  pain,  attended  by  a slight  pulsa- 
tion without  swelling,  without  red- 
ness, and  without  heat;  but  in  a little 
time  the  pain,  heat,  and  throbbing 
become  intolerable.  The  part  grows 
very  large  and  red;  the  adjoining 
fingers  and  the  whole  hand  swelling 
up.  In  some  cases  a kind  of  red  and 
inflated  streak  may  be  observed ; 
which  beginning  at  the  affected  part, 
is  continued  almost  to  the  elbow; 
neither  is  it  unusual  for  the  patients 
to  complain  of  a very  sharp  pain 
under  the  shoulder;  and  sometimes 
the  whole  arm  is  excessively  inflamed 
and  swelled.  The  patient  has  not 
any  sleep ; the  fever  and  other  symp- 
toms quickly  increasing.  If  the  dis- 
order rise  to  a violent  degree  indeed, 
a delirium  and  convulsions  often  su- 
pervene. 

This  inflammation  of  the  finger 
terminates  either  in  suppuration  or 
in  a gangrene.  When  the  last  of 
these  occurs,  the  patient  is  in  very 
great  danger,  if  he  be  not  speedily 
relieved:  and  it  has  proved  necessary 
more  than  once  to  cut  off  the  arm 
for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  When 
suppuration  is  effected,  if  the  matter 
lie  very  deep,  and  be  sharp;  or  if 
the  assistance  of  a surgeon  have  arrived 
too  late,  the  bone  of  the  last  phalanx, 
or  row  of  bones  of  the  finger,  is  ge- 
nerally carious  and  lost.  But  how- 
ever gentle  the  complaint  has  been, 
the  nail  is  very  generally  separated 
and  alls  off. 


The  internal  treatment  in  whitlows 
is  the  same  with  that  in  other  inflam- 
matory diseases.  The  patient  must 
enter  upon  a regimen,  more  or  less- 
strict,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
the  fever;  and  if  this  run:  very  high, 
and  the  inflammation  be  very  con- 
siderable, there  may  be  a necessity 
for  several  bleedings. 

The  external  treatment  consists  in 
allaying  the  inflammation,  in  softening 
the  skin,  and  in  procuring  a discharge 
of  matter  as  soon  as  it  is  formed. — 
For  this  purpose, 

1.  The  finger  affected  is  to  be 
plunged,  as  soon  as  the  disorder  is 
manifest,  in  water  as  warm  as  can  be 
borne;  the  steam  of  boiling  water 
may  also  directed  into  it;  and  by 
doing  these  things  almost  constantly 
for  the  first  day,  a total  dissipation  of 
the  malady  has  often  been  obtained. 
But  unhappily  it  has  been  generally 
supposed,  that  such  ' slight  attacks 
could  have  but  very  slight  conse- 
quences; whence  they  have  been  ne- 
glected until  the  disorder  has  greatly 
advanced;  in  which  state,  suppura- 
tion becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

2.  This  suppuration,  therefore,  may 
be  forwarded,  by  continually  involv- 
ing the  finger,  i as  it  were,  in  a decoc- 
tion of  mallow  flowers  boiled  hi  milk, 
or  with  a cataplasm  of  bread  and 
milk.  This  may  be  rendered  still 
more  active  and  ripening  by  adding 
a few  white  lilly  roots,  or  a little 
honey.  But  this  last  must  not  be 
applied  before  the  inflammation  is 
somewhat  abated,  and  suppuration 
begins;  before  which  time,  all  sharp 
applications  are  very  dangerous.  At 
this  time,  yeast  may  be  advanta- 
geously used,  which  powerfully  pro- 
mote suppuration.  A sorrel  poultice 
is  also  very  efficacious. 

A speedy  discharge  of  the  ripe 
matter  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  this  particularly  requires 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  as 
it  is  not  proper  to  wait  till  the 
tumour  breaks  and  discharges  of 
itself;  as  from  the  skin  proving 
extremely  hard,  the  matter  might  be 
inwardly  effused  between  the  muscles, 
and  upon  their  membranes,  before  it 
could  oenetrate  through  the  skin. 
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For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  matter  is 
suspected  to  be  formed,  a surgeon 
should  be  called  in,  to  determine  ex- 
actly on  the  time  when  an  opening 
should  be  made ; which  had  better  be 
performed  a little  too  soon  than  too 
late;  and  a little  too  deep  than  not 
deep  enough. 

When  the  orifice  has  been  made, 
and  the  discharge  is  effected,  it  is  to 
be  dressed  with  simple  ointment  spread 
upon  linen,  or  with  the  cere-cloth; 
and  these  dressings  are  to  be  renewed 
daily. 

When  the  whitlow  is  caused  by  a 
humour  extravasated  very  near  the 
nail,  an  expert  surgeon  speedily  checks 
its  progress,  and  cures  it  effectually 
by  an  incision  which  lets  out  the  hu- 
mour. Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
operation  is  in  no  wise  difficult,  all 
surgeons  are  not  qualified  to  perform 
it,  and  but  too  many  have  no  idea 
at  all  of  it. 

Fungous,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
railed,  proud  flesh,  sometimes  appears 
hiring  the  healing  of  the  incision. 
Such  may  be  kept  down  by  sprinkling 
1 little  minium  (red  lead)  or  burnt 
alum  over  it. 

If  a caries  or  rottenness  of  the  bone 
should  be  a consequence,  there  is  a 
aecessity  for  a surgeon’s  attendance, 
as  much  as  if  there  was  a gangrene; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  add  nothing 
with  respect  to  either  of  these  symp- 
toms; only  observing,  there  are  three 
very  essential  remedies  against  the 
the  last;  viz.  bark,  a drachm  of  which 
must  be  taken  every  two  hours;  scari- 
fications throughout  the  whole  gan- 
grened part;  and  fomentations  with 
a decoction  of  bark,  with  the  addition 
of  spirit  of  sulphur.  This  medicine 
is  certainly  no  cheap  one;  but  a de- 
coction of  other  bitter  plants,  with 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  may 
sometimes  do  instead  of  it.  And 
here  we  must  insist  upon  it,  that  in 
most  cases  of  gangrened  limbs,  it  is 
judicious  not  to  proceed  to  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  mortified  part,  till  the 
gangrene  stops,  which  may  be  known 
by  a very  perceptible  circle,  (and 
easily  distinguished  by  the  most . ig- 
norant persons,)  that  marks  the 
bounds  of  the  gangrene,  and  separates 
the  living  from  the  mortified  parts. 


30  5 

OF  THORNS,  SPLINTERS,  OR 
OTHER  POINTED  SUBSTANCES, 
PIERCING  INTO  THE  SKIN  OR 
FLESH. 


It  is  very  common  for  the  hands, 
feet,  or  legs,  to  be  pierced  by  the 
forcible  intrusion  of  small  pointed  sub- 
stances, such  as  thorns  of  roses,  this- 
tles, chestnuts,  &c.  or  little  splinters 
of  wood,  bone,  &c. 

If  such  substances  be  immediately 
and  entirely  extracted,  the  accident 
is  generally  attended  with  no  bad 
consequences;  though  more  certainly 
to  obviate  any  such,  compresses  of 
linen,  dipped  in  warm  water,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  or  it  may  be 
kept  a little  while  in  warm  water. 
But  if  any  such  pointed  penetrating 
body  cannot  be  directly  extracted, 
or  if  a part  of  it  be  left  within,  it 
causes  an  inflammation,  which  in  its 
progress,  soon  produces  the  same  symp- 
toms as  a whitlow:  or  if  it  happen 
in  the  leg,  it  inflames  and  forms  a 
considerable  abscess  there. 

To  prevent  such  consequences,  if 
the  penetrating  substance  be  still  neai 
the  surface,  and  an  expert  surgeon  is 
at  hand,  he  must  immediately  make 
a small  incision,  and  thence  extract 
it.  But  if  the  inflammation  were 
already  formed,  this  would  be  useless, 
and  even  dangerous. 

^'When  the  incision,  therefore,  is 
improper,  there  should  be  applied  to 
the  affected  part,  (after  conveying  the 
steam  of  hot  water  into  it,)  either 
some  very  emollient  poultices  of  bread, 
milk,  and  oil,  or  some  very  emollient 
unctuous  matter  alone,  the  fat  of  a 
hare  being  generally  employed  in 
such  cases,  and  being,  indeed,  very 
effectual  to  relax  and  supple  the  skin ; 
and  by  thus  diminishing  its  resistance, 
to  afford  the  offensive  penetrating 
body  an  opportunity  of  springing  out. 
But  nothing,  however,  but  the  grossest 
prejudice  could  make  any  one  ima- 
gine, that  this  fat  attracted  the  thorn, 
splinter,  or  any  other  obtruded  sub- 
stance, by  any  sympathetic  virtue. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
injured  part  should  be  kept  in  the 
easiest  posture,  and  as  immoveable  as 
possible. 

If  suppuration  have  not  been  pre- 
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vented  by  an  immediate  extraction 
of  the  offending  substance,  the  ab- 
scess should  be  opened  as  soon  as 
ever  matter  is  formed.  We  have 
known  very  troublesome  events  from 
its  being  too  long  delayed. 

Sometimes  the  thorn,  after  having 
painfully  penetrated  through  the  tegu- 
ments or  skin,  enters  directly  into 
the  fat ; upon  which  the  pain  ceases, 
and  the  patient  begins  to  conclude 
no  sharp  prickly  substance  had  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  part;  and 
of  course  supposes  none  can  remain 
there.  Nevertheless,  some  days  after, 
or,  in  other  instances,  some  weeks, 
fresh  pains  are  excited,  to  which  an 
inflammation  and  abscess  succeed, 
which  are  to  be  treated,  as  usual, 
with  emollients,  and  seasonably 
opened. 

A patient  has  been  reduced  to 
lose  his  hand,  in  consequence  of  a 
sharp  thorn  piercing  into  his  finger; 
from  its  having  been  neglected  at 
first,  and  improperly  treated  after- 
wards. 


OF  WARTS. 


Warts  are  sometimes  the  effect  of 
a particular  fault  in  the  blood,  which 
feeds  and  extrudes  a surprizing  quan- 
tity of  them.  This  happens  to  some 
children,  from  four  to  ten  years  old, 
and  especially  to  those  who  feed 
most  plentifully  ®n  milk  or  milk- 
meats.  They  may  be  removed  by  a 
moderate  change  of  their  diet,  and 
pills  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb  and 
compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

But  they  are  more  frequently  an 
accidental  disorder  of  the  skin,  aris- 
ing from  some  external  cause. 

In  this  last  case,  if  they  are  very 
troublesome  in  consequence  of  their 
great  size,  their  situation,  or  their 
long  standing,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed, 

1.  By  tying  them  closely  with  a 
silk  thread,  or  with  a strong  flaxen 
one  waxed. 

2.  By  cutting  them  off  with  a 
sharp  scissars,  and  applying  a plan- 
ter of  diachylon  with  the  gums  over 
the  cut  wart,  which  brings  on  a small 


suppuration,  that  may  dissolve  or  de- 
stroy the  root  of  the  wart. 

3.  By  drying,  or  as  it  were,  wi- 
thering them  up  by  some  moderately 
corroding  application,  such  as  that  of 
the  milky  juice  of  purslain,  of  fig. 
leaves,  of  swallow-wort,  or  of  spurge. 
But  besides  these  corroding  vegeta- 
ble milks  being  procurable  only  in 
summer,  people  who  have  very  deli- 
cate thin  skins  should  not  make  use 
of  them,  as  they  may  occasion  a 
considerable  and  painful  swelling. 
Strong  vinegar,  charged  with  as  much 
common  salt  as  it  will  dissolve  is  a 
very  proper  application  to  them.  A 
plaister  may  also  be  composed  from 
sal  ammoniac  and  some  galbanum, 
which  being  kneaded  up  well  toge- 
ther and  applied,  seldom  fails  of  de- 
stroying them. 

The  most  powerful  corrosives  should 
never  be  used  without  the  direction 
of  a surgeon ; and  even  then  it  is  full 
as  prudent  not  to  meddle  with  them, 
any  more  than  with  actual  cauteries. 
We  have  lately  seen  some  very  tedi- 
ous and  troublesome  disorders  and 
ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  ensue  the 
application  of  a corrosive  water,  by 
the  advice  of  a quack.  Cutting  them 
away  is  a more  certain,  a less  pain- 
ful, and  a less  dangerous  way  of  re- 
moving them. 

Wens,  if  of  a considerable  size 
and  duration,  are  incurable  by  any 
remedy,  except  amputation. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VIII. 

A The  sternum,  or  breast  bone. 

B The  clavicula,  or  collar  bone. 

C The  processus  coracoideus,  or  cora- 
coid process  of  that  bone. 

D The  acromion  of  the  scapula. 

E The  interior  part  of  the  omoplata 
or  scapula,  to  which  is  affixed  the 
serratus  major  anticus. 

F The  glenoid  cavity  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 

G The  eight  first  ribs,  to  which  is 
inserted  the  serratus  major  anticus. 

H The  part  to  which  is  attached  the 
oblique  externals. 

I The  lips  or  edges  of  the  os  ilium. 

K The  os  pubis,  or  anterior  portion 
of  the  pelvis. 
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AGUES  OR  INTERMITTING 
FEVERS. 


Having  treated  of  the  ardent  or  burn- 
ing fevers,  and  the  putrid  fevers,  (see 
page  274,)  we  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
intermitting  fevers,  commonly  called 
here,  fevers  and  agues.  They  treat  of 
those,  which,  after  an  invasion  and 
continuance  for  some  hours,  abate 
very  perceivably,  as  well  as  all  the 
symptoms  attending  them,  and  then 
entirely  cease : nevertheless,  not  with- 
out some  periodical  or  stated  return  of 
them. 

They  were  very  frequent  with  us 
some  years  since ; and  indeed  might 
even  be  called  epidemical. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  inter- 
mitting fevers,  which  take  their  dif- 
ferent names  from  the  interval,  or  dif- 
ferent space  or  time,  in  which  the  fits 
return. 

If  the  paroxysm  or  fit  return  every 
day,  it  is  either  a true  quotidian,  or  a 
double  tertian  fever:  the  first  of  these 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  last  by 
this  circumstance,  that  in  the  quoti- 
dian, or  one-day  fever,  the  fits  are 
long ; and  correspond  pretty  regularly 
to  each  other  in  degree  and  duration. 
In  the  double  tertian,  the  fits  are 
shorter,  one  being  alternately  luht, 
and  the  other  more  severe. 

In  the  simple  tertian,  or  third  day’s 
fever,  the  fits  return  every  other  day ; 
so  that  three  days  include  one  pa- 
roxysm, and  the  return  of  another. 

In  a quartan,  the  fit  returns  every 
fourth  day,  including  the  day  of  the 
first  and  that  of  the  second  attack : so 
that  the  patient  enjoys  two  clear  days 
between  the  two  sick  ones. 

The  other  kinds  of  intermittents  are 
much  rarer.  We  have  seen,  however, 
one  true  quintan,  or  fifth-day  ague, 
the  patient  having  three  clear  days  be- 
tween two  fits-,  and  one  regularly 
weekly  ague,  as  it  may  be  called,  the 
visitation  of  every  return  happening 
every  Sunday. 

The  first  attack  of  an  intermittent 
fever  often  happened,  when  the  patient 
thought  himself  in  perfect  health. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  preceded 
by  a sensation  of  cold,  and  a kind  of 
numbness,  which  continues  some 


days  before  the  manifest  invasion  of 
the  fit.  It  begins  with  frequent  yawn- 
ings,  a lassitude  or  sensation  of  weari- 
ness, with  a general  weakness,  with 
coldness,  shivering,  and  shaking : there 
is  also  a paleness  of  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  body,  attended  with  loathings, 
and  sometimes  an  actual  vomiting. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  weak,  and  small, 
and  there  is  a considerable  degree  of 
thirst. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two,  and 
but  seldom  so  long  as  three  or  four 
hours,  a heat  succeeds,  which  increases 
insensibly,  and  becomes  violent  at  its 
height.  At  this  period  the  whole 
body  grows  red,  the  anxiety  of  the 
patient  abates ; the  pulse  is  very 
strong  and  large,  and  his  thirst  proves 
excessive.  He  complains  of  a violent 
head-ache,  and  of  a pain  in  all  his 
limbs ; but  of  a different  sort  of  pain 
from  that  he  was  sensible  of,  while 
his  coldness  continued.  Finally,  hav- 
ing endured  this  hot  state  four,  five, 
or  six  hours,  he  falls  into  a general 
sweat  for  a few  more;  upon  which 
all  the  symptoms  already  mentioned 
abate,  and  sometimes  sleep  supervenes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  nap  the 
patient  often  wakes  without  any  sen- 
sible fever,  complaining  only  of  las- 
situde and  weakness.  Sometimes  his 
pulse  returns  entirely  to  its  natural 
state  between  the  two  fits,  though  it 
often  continues  a little  quicker  than  in 
perfect  health,  and  does  not  recover 
its  first  distinctness  and  slowness,  till 
some  days  after  the  last  fit. 

One  symptom,  which  most  particu- 
larly characterises  these  several  species 
of  intermitting  fevers,  is  the  quality  of 
the  urines  which  the  patients  pass  after 
the  fit.  They  are  of  a reddish  colour, 
and  let  fall  a sediment,  which  exactly 
resembles  brick-dust.  They  are  some- 
times frothy  too,  and  a very  thin  fiknv 
skin  appears  on  the  top,  and  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass  that  contains 
them. 

The  duration  of  each  fit  is  of  no 
fixed  time  or  extent,  being  various 
according  to  the  particular  sort  of  in- 
termittents, and  through  many  other 
circumstances.  Sometimes  they  ie- 
turn  precisely  at  the  very  same  hour ; 
at  other  times  they  eome  one,  two,  or 
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three  hours  sooner;  and  in  other  in- 
stances as  much  later  than  the  former. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  those  fevers, 
whose  paroxysms  returned  sooner  than 
usual,  were  sooner  finally  terminated : 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  general  rule 
in  this  case. 

Intermitting  fevers  are  distinguished 
into  those  of  spring  and  autumn.  The 
former  generally  prevail  from  Fe- 
bruary to  June:  the  latter  are  those 
which  reign  from  July  to  January. 
Their  essential  nature  and  characters 
are  the  very  same,  as  they  are  not  dif- 
ferent distempers,  though  the  various 
circumstances  attending  them  deserve 
our  consideration.  These  circum- 
stances depend  on  the  season  itself, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  patients, 
during  such  season.  The  spring  in- 
termittents  are  sometimes  blended 
with  an  inflammatory  disposition, 
that  being  the  usual  disposition  of 
bodies  in  that  season ; . but  as  the  wea- 
ther then  advances  daily  into  an  im- 
proving state,  the  spring  fevers  are 
commonly  of  a shorter  duration.  The 
autumnal  fevers  are  frequently  com- 
binded  and  aggravated  with  a princi- 
ple of  putrefaction ; and  as  the  air  of 
that  season  rather  degenerates,  they 
are  more  tedious  and  obstinate. 

The  autumnal  fevers  seldom  begin 
quite  so  early  as  July,  but  much 
oftener  in  August : and  the  duration  to 
which  they  are  frequently  extended, 
has  increased  the  terror  which  the 
people  entertain  of  fevers  that  begin 
in  that  month.  But  that  prejudice 
which  ascribes  their  danger  to  the  in- 
fluence of  August,  is  a very  absurd 
error;  since  it  is  better  they  should 
set  in  then,  than  in  the  following 
months;  because  they  are  obstinate 
in  ' proportion  to , the  tardiness,  or 
slowness  of  their  approach.  They 
sometimes  appear  at  first  considerably 
in  the  form  of  putrid  fevers,  not  as- 
suming that  of  intermittents  until 
some  days  after  their  appearance but 
very  happily  there  is  little  or  no  dan- 
ger in  mistaking  them  for  putrid  fe- 
vers, or  in  treating  them  like  such. 
The  brick-coloured  sediment,  and  par- 
ticularly the  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
urine,  are  very  common  in  autumnal 
intermittents,  and  are  often  wanting 


in  the  urine  of  putrid  fevers.  In  these 
latter,  it  is  generally  less  high-colour- 
ed, and  leaning  rather  to  a yellow,  a 
kind  of  cloudiness  is  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  it.  These  also  deposit  a 
white  sediment,  which  affords  no  bad 
prognostic. 

Generally  speaking,  intermitting  fe- 
vers are  not  mortal;  often  terminat- 
ing in  health  of  their  own  accord, 
without  the  use  of  arty  medicines,) 
after  some  fits.  In  this  last  respect, 
intermittents  in  the  spring  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  in  the  fall,  which 
continue  a long  time,  and  sometimes 
even  until  spring,  if  they  are  not  re- 
moved by  art,  or  if  they  have  been 
improperly  treated. 

Quartan  fevers  are  always  more  ob- 
stinate and  inveterate  than  tertians; 
the  former  sometimes  persevering  in 
certain  constitutions  for  whole  years. 
When  these  sorts  of  fevers  occur  in 
boggy,  marshy  countries,  they  are  not 
very  chronical  or  tedious,  but  persons 
infested  with  them  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent relapses. 

A few  fits  of  an  intermittent  are 
not  very  injurious,  and  it  happens 
sometimes,  that  they  are  attended 
with  a very  favourable  alteration  of 
the  habit  in  point  of  health,  by  their 
exterminating  the  cause  or  principle 
of  some  languid  and  tedious  disorder, 
though  it  is  erroneous  to  consider 
them  as  salutary.  If  they  prove  te- 
dious and  obstinate,  and  the  fits  are 
long  and  violent,  they  weaken  the 
whole  body,  im paring  all  its  func- 
tions, and  particularly  the  digestions : 
they  make  the  humours  sharp  and  un- 
balmy,  and  introduce  several  other 
maladies,  such  as  the  jaundice,  dropsy, 
asthma,  and  slow  wasting  fevers.  Nay, 
sometimes  old  persons,  and  those  who 
are  very  weak,  expire  in  the  fit; 
though  such  an  event  never  happens 
but  in  the  cold  fit. 

Very  happily  nature  has  afforded 
us  a medicine  that  infallibly  cures 
these  fevers ; this  is  the  Peruvian  bark ; 
and  as  we  are  possessed  of  this  certain 
remedy,  the  only  remaining  difficulty 
is  to  discover,  if  there  be  not  some 
other  disease  combined  with  these  fe- 
vers, which  disease  might  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  bark.  Should  any  such 
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exist,  it  must  be  removed  by  medi- 
cines adapted  to  it,  before  the  bark  be 
given*. 


* This  admirable  medicine  was  un- 
known in  Europe,  until  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years  past;  we 
are  obliged  to  the  Spaniards  for  it, 
who  found  it  in  the  province  of  Quito 
in 'Peru;  the  Countess  of  Chinchon 
being  the  first  European  who  used  it 
in  America,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Spain,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess’s 
Powder.  The  Jesuits  having  soon 
dispensed  and  distributed  it  abroad,  it 
became  still  more  public  by  the  name 
of  the  Jesuits  Powder:  and  since  it 
has  been  known  by  that  of  Kinkina  or 
the  Peruvian-bark.  It  met  with  great 
opposition  at  first;  some  deeming  it  a 
poison,  while  others  considered  it  as  a 
divine  remedy:  so  that  the  prejudices 
of  many  being  heightened  by  their 
animosity,  it  was  nearly  a full  century 
before  its  true  virtue  and  its  use  were 
agreed  to:  and  about  ninety  years 
since  ihe  most  unfavourable  prejudices 
against  it  pretty  generally  subsided. 
The  insufficiency  of  other  medicines 
in  several  cases ; its  great  efficacy ; and 
the  many  and  surprizingcures  which 
it  did,  and  daily  does  effect ; the  num- 
ber of  distempers ; the  different  kinds 
of  fevers,  in  which  it  proves  the  sove- 
reign remedy ; its  effects  in  the  most 
difficult  chirurgical  cases;  the  com- 
fort, the  strength,  and  spirits  it  gives 
those  who  need  and  take  it,  have  at 
length  opened  every  person’s  eyes ; so 
that  it  has  almost  unanimously  ob- 
tained the  first  reputation  among  the 
most  efficacious  medicines.  The  world 
is  no  longer  amused  with  apprehen- 
sions of  its  injuring  the  stomach ; of 
its  fixing  the  fever,  without  curing  it ; 
that  it  throws  those  who  take  it  into 
tike  scurvy,  the  asthma,  the  dropsy, 
and  the  jaundice.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  persuaded  it  prevents  these 
very  diseases;  and,  that  if  it  is  ever 
hurtful,  it  is  only  when  it  is  either 
adulterated,  as  most  great  remedies 
have  been,  or  has  been  wrongly  pre- 
'"cribed,  or  improperly  taken;  or  lastly, 
when  it  meets  with  some  latent,  some 
’in known  particularities  in  a constitu- 


In  the  vernal  or  spring  fevers,  if 
the  fits  are  not  very  severe;  if  the  pa- 
tient  be  evidently  well  in  their  inter- 
vals ; if  his  appetite,  his  strength,  and 
his  sleep  continue  as  in  health;  no 
medicine  should  be  given,  nor  any 
other  method  to  be  taken,  but  that  of 
putting  the  person,  under  such  a gen- 
tle intermittent,  upon  the  regimen  di- 
rected for  persons  in  a state  of  reco- 
very. This  is  such  a regimen  as 
pretty  generally  agrees  with  all  the 
subjects  of  these  fevers:  for  if  they 
should  be  reduced  to  the  regimen 
proper  in  acute  diseases,  they  would 
be  weakened  to  no  purpose,  and  per- 
haps be  the  worse  for  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  if  we  were  not  to  retrench 
from  the  quantity,  nor  somewhat  to 
vary  the  quality,  of  their  usual  food  in 
a state  of  health ; as  there  is  not  the 
least  digestion  made  in  the  stomach, 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  fit ; and 
as  the  stomach  is  always  weakened  a 
little  by  the  disease;  crude  and  indi- 
gested humours  would  be  produced, 
which  might  afford  fuel  to  that  dis- 
ease. Not  the  least  solid  food  should 
be  allowed,  for  at  least  two  hours  be- 
fore the  usual  approach  of  the  fit. 

If  the  fever  extend  beyond  the  sixth 
or  the  seventh  fit,  and  the  patient 
seems  to  have  no  occasion  for  a purge, 
(which  may  be  learned  by  attending 
to  the  article  that  treats  of  remedies 
to  be  taken  by  way  of  precaution,) 
he  may  take  the  bark. 

If  it  be  a quotidian,  a daily  fever, 
or  a double  tertian,  six  doses,  contain- 
ing three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  should 
be  taken  between  the  two  fits : and  as 
these  intermissions  commonly  consist 
of  but  ten  or  twelve,  or  at  the  most  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  there  should 
be  an  interval  of  only  one  hour  and  a 
half  between  the  dose.  During  this 
interval  the  sick  may  take  two  of  his 
usual  refreshments. 

When  the  fever  is  a tertian,  an 
ounce  should  be  given  between  the 
two  fits,  which  makes  eight  doses, 


tion,  which  physicians  term  an  idio- 
syncrasy,- and  which  prevent  or  per- 
vert its  very  general  effects. 
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one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

In  a quartan  we  direct  one  ounce 
and  a half,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  mere  trifling  to  at- 
tempt preventing  the  returns  with 
smaller  doses.  The  frequent  failures 
of  the  bark  are  owing  to  over  small 
doses.  On  such  occasions  the  medi- 
cine is  cried  down,  and  censured  as 
useless,  when  the  disappointment  is 
solely  the  fault  of  those  who  do  not 
employ  it  properly.  The  last  dose  is 
to  be  given  two  hours  before  the  usual 
return  of  the  fit. 

The  doses,  just  mentioned,  fre- 
quently prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
fit;  but  whether  it  return  or  not, 
when  the  time  of  its  usual  duration  is 
past,  repeat  the  same  quantity,  in  the 
same  number  of  doses  and  intervals, 
which  certainly  keeps  off*  another. 
For  six  days  following,  half  the  same 
quantity  must  be  continued  in  the  in- 
tervals that  would  have  occurred  be- 
tween the  fits,  if  they  had  returned : 
and  during  all  this  time  the  patient 
should  inure  himself  to  as  much  exer- 
cise as  ne  can  well  bear. 

Should  the  fits  be  very  strong,  the 
pain  of  the  head  violent,  the  visage 
red,  the  pulse  full  and  hard ; if  there 
be  any  cough ; if,  even  after  the  fit  is 
over,  the  pulse  be  still  perceivably 
hard ; if  the  urine  be  inflamed,  hot, 
and  high-coloured,  and  the  tongue 
very  dry,  the  patient  must  be  bled, 
and  drink  plentifully  of  barley  water. 
These  two  remedies  generally  bring 
the  patient  into  an  improved  state: 
he ’may  then  take,  on  a day  when  the 
fever  is  entirely  off,  three  or  four  doses 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  leave  the 
fever  to  pursue  its  own  course  for  the 
space  of  a few  fits.  But  should  it  not 
then  terminate  of  itself,  the  bark  must 
be  recurred  to. 

If  the  patient,  even  in  the  interval 
of  the  returns,  have  a foetid  furred 
mouth,  a loathing,  pains  in  the  loins 
or  in  the  knees,  much  anxiety,  and 
bad  nights,  he  should  be  purged  with 
the  powder  D,  in  the  article  entitled 
Domestic  Pharmacy,  (p.  273,  in 
this  work,)  before  he  takes  the  bark. 

If  fevers  in  autumn  appear  to  be  of 
the  continual  kind,  and  very  like  pu- 


trid fevers,  the  patients  should  drink 
abundantly  of  barley  water;  and  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days, 
there  still  appear  to  be  a load  or  op- 
pression at  the  stomach,  an  emetic 
must  be  given ; and  if,  after  the  ope- 
ration of  this,  the  signs  of  putridity 
continue,  the  body  is  to  be  opened 
with  repeated  doses  of  cream  of  tartar; 
or  where  the  patients  are  very  robust, 
with  the  powder  D,  in  the  Domestic 
Pharmacy;  and  when  the  fever  be- 
comes quite  regular,  with  distinct  re- 
missions at  least,  the  bark  is  to  be 
given  as  directed  above. 

But  as  autumnal  fevers  are  more  ob- 
stinate, after  having  discontinued  the 
bark  for  eight  days,  and  notwith- 
standing there  has  been  no  return  of 
the  fever,  it  is  proper  to  resume  the 
bark,  and  to  give  three  doses  of  it 
daily  for  the  succeeding  eight  days, 
more  especially  if  it  were  a quartan ; 
in  which  species  we  have  ordered  it 
to  be  repeated,  every  other  eight  days, 
for  six  times. 

Many  people  may  find  it  difficult 
to  comply  with  this  method  of  cure, 
which  is  unavoidably  expensive, 
through  the  price  of  the  bark.  We 
thought,  however,  this  ought  not  to 
prevent  us  from  averring  it  to  be  the 
only  certain  one ; since  nothing  can 
be  an  equivalent  substitute  to  this 
remedy,  which  is  the  only  sure  and 
safe  one  in  all  these  cases.  The  world 
had  long  been  prepossessed  with  pre- 
judices to  the  contrary:  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hurtful  to  the  stomach ; 
to  prevent  which  it  has  been  usual  to 
make  the  patients  eat  something  an 
hour  after  it.  Nevertheless,  very  far 
from  injuring  the  stomach,  it  is  the 
best  medicine  in  the  universe  to 
strengthen  it ; and  it  is  a pernicious 
custom,  when  a patient  is  obliged  to 
take  it  often,  to  eat  an  hour  after  it. 
It  had  also  been  imagined  to  cause 
obstructions,  and  that  it  subjected  pa- 
tients to  a dropsy : but  at  present  we 
are  convinced,  it  is  the  obstinate  and 
inveterate  duration  of  the  intermit- 
tent, that  causes  obstructions,  and 
paves  the  way  to  a dropsy.  The 
bark,  in  consequence  of  its  speedily 
curing  the  fever,  does  not  only  pre- 
vent the  former  disease,  but,  when  n 
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continues,  through  an  injudicious 
omission  of  the  bark,  a proper  use  of 
it  is  serviceable  in  the  dropsy.  In  a 
word,  if  there  be  any  other  malady 
combined  with  the  fever,  sometimes 
that  indeed  prevents  the  success  of  the 
bark,  yet  without  rendering  it  hurt- 
ful. But  whenever  the  intermitting 
fever  is  simple  and  uncombined,  it 
ever  has  and  ever  will  render  the  pa- 
tient all  possible  service. 

After  the  patient  has  begun  with 
the  bark,  he  must  take  no  purging 
medicine,  unless  costiveness  intervene, 
or  the  stools  become  of  a black  colour, 
as  that  evacuation  would,  with  the 
greatest  probability,  occasion  a return 
of  the  fever. 

Bleeding  is  never,  or  extremely  sel- 
dom indeed,  necessary  in  a quartan 
ague,  which  occurs  in  the  fall  oftener 
than  in  the  spring;  and  with  the 
symptoms  of  putridity,  rather  than  of 
inflammation. 

The  patient  ought,  two  hours  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  fit,  to  drink  a 
small  glass  of  warm  cider-flower  tea, 
sweetened  with  honey,  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  to  walk  about  mode- 
rately: this  disposes  lum  to  a very 
gentle  perspiration,  and  thence  len- 
ders the  ensuing  coldness  and  the 
whole  fit  milder.  He  is  to  continue 
the  same  drink  throughout  the  dura- 
tion of  the  cold  fit;  and  when  the  hot 
one  approaches,  he  may  either  con- 
tinue the  same,  or  substitute  that  for 
whey,  which  is  more  cooling.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  in  this  state, 
to  drink  it  warm,  it  is  sufficient  that 
it  be  not  over  cold.  When  the  per- 
spiration, at  the  termination  of  the 
hot  fit,  is  concluded,  the  patient 
should  be  well  wiped  and  dried,  and 
may  get  up.  If  the  fit  be  very 
long,  he  may  be  allowed  a little  gruel, 
or  some  other  such  nourisliment  dur- 
ing the  perspiration. 

Sometimes  the  first  and  a few  suc- 
cessive doses  of  the  bark  purge  the  pa- 
tient. This  is  no  otherwise  an  ill  con- 
sequence, than  by  its  retarding  the 
cure;  since,  when  it  purges,  it  does 
not  commonly  (though  sometimes) 
prevent  the  return  of  the  fever;  so 
that  these  doses  may  be  considered  as 
to  no  purpose,  and  others  should  be 


repeated,  which,  ceasing  to  purge,  do 
prevent  it.  Should  the  looseness  not- 
withstanding continue,  the  bark  must 
be  discontinued  for  one  entire  day,  in 
order  to  give  the  patient  half  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  rhubarb:  after 
which  the  bark  is  to  be  resumed 
again  and  if  the  looseness  still  perse- 
veres, ten  drops  of  laudanum  should 
be  added  to  each  dose,  but  not  other- 
wise. All  other  medicines  which  are 
superadded,  very  generally  serve  only 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  dose,  while 
they  lessen  its  virtue. 

Another  very  practicable  method, 
of  which  we  have  often  availed  our 
patients,  under  tertian  fevers,  (but 
which  succeeded  with  us  only  twice 
in  quartans,)  was  to  procure  the  suf- 
ferer a very  plentiful  perspiration,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  fit  was  to  re- 
turn in  its  usual  course.  To  effect 
this  he  is  to  drink,  three  or  four  hours 
before  it  is  expected,  an  infusion  of 
elder-flowers,  sweetened  with  honey, 
which  we  have  already  recommended; 
and  one  hour  before  the  usual  inva- 
sion of  the  shivering,  he  is  to  go  into 
bed,  and  take,  as  hot  as  he  can  drink 
it,  the  following: 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms ; 

A handful  of  chamomile  flowers, 
boil  in  twelve  ounces  of  water 
for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

We  have  also  cured  some  tertians 
and  even  quartans,  by  giving  them, 
every  four  hours  between  the  fits,  two 
scruples  of  sal  ammoniac.  But  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  besides  its  having 
often  failed,  and  its  never  succeeding 
so  speedily  as  the  bark,  we  have 
found  it  weaken  some  patients;  it 
disorders  or  disagrees  with  their  sto- 
machs: and  in  two  cases,  where  it 
had  removed  the  fever,  we  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  bark,  for  a tho- 
rough establishment  of  the  patients’ 
health.  Nevertheless,  as  these  medi- 
cines are  very  cheap  and  attainable, 
and  often  do  succeed,  we  thought  we 
could  not  properly  omit  them. 

A multitude  of  other  remedies  are 
cried  up  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  though 
none  of  them  are  equally  efficacious 
with  those  we  have  directed  ; and  as 
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many  of  them  are  even  dangerous,  it 
is  prudent  to  abstain  from  them. 
Some  years  since  certain  powders 
were  sold  under  fine  names ; these  are 
nothing  but  the  bark  masked  or  dis- 
guised, (which  has  sometimes  been 
publicly  discovered,)  and  have  always 
been  sold  very  dear : though  the  bark 
well  chosen,  and  freshly  powdered 
when  wanted,  is  greatly  preferable. 

Some  intermittents  are  distinguish- 
ed as  pernicious  and  malignant,  from 
every  fit  being  attended  with  the 
most  violent  symptoms.  The  pulse  is 
small  and  irregular,  the  patient  ex- 
ceedingly dejected,  and  frequently 
swooning;  afflicted  with  inexpressi- 
ble anguish,  convulsions,  a deep  drow- 
siness, and  continual  efforts  to  go  to 
stool,  or  make  urine,  but  ineffectually. 
This  disease  is  highly  pressing  and 
dangerous;  the  patient  may  die  in 
the  third  fit,  and  rarely  survives  the 
sixth,  if  he  be  not  very  judiciously 
treated.  Not  a moment  should  be 
lost,  and  there  is  no  other  step  to  be 
taken,  but  that  of  giving  the  bark 
continually,  as  directed  above,  to  pre- 
vent the  succeeding  fits.  These  worst 
kinds  of  intermittents  are  often  com- 
bined with  a great  load  of  putrid  hu- 
mours in  the  first  passages:  and  as 
often  as  such  aggravating  combination 
is  very  evident,  we  should  immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  one  fit,  give  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  and  when  its 
operation  is  finished,  give  the  bark. 
But  we  choose  to  enter  into  very  few 
details  on  this  species  of  intermittents, 
both'  as  they  occur  but  seldom,  and  as 
the  treatment  of  them  is  too  difficult 
and  important  to  be  submitted  to  the 
conduct  of  any  one  but  a physician. 
Our  intention  has  only  been  to  re- 
present them  sufficiently,  that  they 
may  be  so  distinguished  when  they 
do  occur,  as  to  apprize  the  people  of 
their  great  danger. 

The  same  cause  which  produces 
these  intermitting  fevers,  frequently  al- 
so occasions  disorders,  that  return  pe- 
riodically at  the  same  hour,  without 
shivering,  without  heat,  and  often 
without  any  quickness  of  the  pulse. 
Such  disorders  generally  observe  the 
intermissions  of  quotidian  or  tertian 
fevers,  but  more  seldom  than  those  of 


quartans.  We  have  seen  violent  vo- 
mitings, and  retchings  to  vomit,  with 
inexpressible  anxiety;  the  severest  op- 
pressions, the  most  racking  cholics; 
dreadful  palpitations  and  excessive 
tooth-aches;  pains  in  the  head,  and 
very  often  an  unaccountable  pain 
over  one  eye,  the  eyelid,  eyebrow,  and 
temple,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face; 
with  a redness  of  that  eye,  and  a con- 
tinual, involuntary  trickling  of  tears* 
We  have  also  seen  such  a prodigious 
swelling  of  the  affected  part,  that  the 
eye  projected,  or  stood  out,  above  an 
inch  from  the  head,  covered  by  the 
eyelid,  which  was  also  extremely  in- 
flated, or  puffed  up.  All  these  mala- 
dies begin  precisely  at  a certain  hour, 
last  about  the  usual  time  of  a fit,  and 
terminating  without  any  sensible  eva- 
cuation, return  exactly  at  the  same 
hour  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but 
one. 

There  is  but  one  known  medicine 
that  can  effectually  oppose  this  sort, 
which  is  the  bark,  given  as  directed 
above.  Nothing  affords  relief  in  the 
fit,  and  no  other  medicine  ever  sus- 
pends or  puts  it  off.  But  we  have 
cured  some  of  these  disorders  with  the 
bark,  and  especially  those  affecting 
the  eyes,  which  happen  oftener  than 
the  other  symptoms,  after  their  dura- 
tion for  many  weeks,  and  after  the  in- 
effectual use  of  bleeding,  purging, 
baths,  waters,  blisters,  and  a great 
number  of  other  med  icines.  If  a suf- 
ficient dose  of  it  be  given,  the  next 
fit  is  very  mild;  the  second  is  pre- 
vented ; and  we  never  saw  a relapse 
in  these  cases,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens after  the  fits  of  common  inter 
mittents  seemed  cured. 

In  situations  where  the  constitution 
of  the  air  renders  these  fevers  very 
common,  the  inhabitants  should  fre- 
quently burn  in  their  rooms,  at  least 
in  their  lodging  rooms,  some  aromatic 
wood  or  herbs.  They  should  daily 
chew  some  juniper  berries,  and  drink 
a fermented  infusion  of  them.  These 
two  remedies  are  very  effectual  to  for- 
tify the  weakest  stomachs,  to  prevent 
obstructions,  and  to  promote  perspira- 
tion. And  as  these  are  the  causes 
which  prolong  these  fevers  the  most 
obstinately,  nothing  is  a core  certein 
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preservation  than  these  cheap  and 
obvious  means. 

We  direct,  as  a general  maxim,  to 
give  an  emetic  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cure. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  III. 


ASTRINGENTS.* 

Mixture  U. 

Take  of  tincture  of  catechu,  half  an 
ounce; 

Of  tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce; 

Of  barley  water,  eight  ounces ; 

Of  syrup  of  poppies,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Mix.— A table  spoonful  every  hour. 

Mixture  V. 

Take  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  two 
drachms; 

Of  water,  eight  ounces ; 

Of  compound  powder  of  chalk 
with  opium,  one  drachm ; 

Of  tincture  of  catechu,  half  an 
ounce; 

Mix. Two  table-spoonsful  every 

hour. 

Mixture  W. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  powdered,  four 
drachms; 

Of  white  sugar,  two  drachms ; 

Of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces; 
Mix  and  boil,  then  add, 

Of  tincture  of  catechu,  one  ounce. 
Dose,  two  table-spoonsful  occasionally. 

Pills  X. 

Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  one  grain ; 

Of  purified  opium,  half  a grain; 
Of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
enough  to  make  into  two  pills. 
This  is  a dose. 


* These  astringents  are  for  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  when  there  is  no 

pain. 


ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE,  OR  THE 
ERYSIPELAS. 


The  erysipelas,  commonly  called  St. 
Anthony’s  fire,  is  sometimes  but  a 
very  slight  indisposition  which  ap- 
pears on  the  skin,  without  the  per- 
son’s being  sensible  of  any  other  dis- 
order ; and  it  most  commonly  breaks 
out  either  in  the  face  or  on  the  legs. 
The  skin  becomes  stiff,  rough,  and 
red;  but  this  redness  disappears  on 
pressing  the  spot  with  the  finger,  and 
returns  on  removing  it.  The  patient 
feels  in  the  part  affected  a burning 
heat,  which  makes  him  uneasy,  and 
sometimes  hinders  him  from  sleep- 
ing. The  disorder  increases  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  days ; continues 
at  its  height  one  or  two,  and  then 
abates.  Soon  after  this,  that  part  of 
the  skin  which  was  affected,  falls  off 
in  large  scales,  and  the  disorder  en- 
tirely terminates. 

Sometimes  this  malady  is  consi- 
derably more  severe,  beginning  with 
a violent  shivering,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a burning  heat,  a vehe- 
ment head-ache,  a sickness  at  heart, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  or  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  which  continue  till 
the  erysipelas  appears,  which  some- 
times does  not  happen  before  the  se- 
cond or  even  third  day.  The  fever 
then  abates,  and  the  sickness  goes 
off,  though  frequently  a less  degree 
of  fever  and  of  sickness  or  loathing 
remains,  during  the  whole  time  in 
which  the  disease  is  in  its  increasing 
state.  When  the  eruption  and  in- 
flammation happen  in  the  face,  the 
head-ache  continues  until  the  decline 
of  the  disease.  The  eye-lid  swells, 
the  eye  is  closed,  and  the  patient  has 
not  the  least  ease  or  tranquillity.  It 
often  passes  from  one  cheek  to  the 
other,  and  extends  successively  over 
the  forehead,  the  neck,  and  the  nape 
of  the  neck;  under  which  circum- 
stance the  disease  is  of  a more  than 
ordinary  duration.  Sometimes  also, 
when  it  exists  in  a very  high  de- 
gree, the  fever  continues,  the  brain  is 
obstructed  and  oppressed ; the  patient' 
raves;  his  case  becomes  extremely 
dangerous;  whence  sometimes,  if  he 
be  not  very  judiciously  assisted,  he 
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dies,  especially  if  of  an  advanced 
age.  A violent  erysipelas  on  the  neck 
brings  on  a quinsey,  which  may 
prove  very  grievous,  or  even  fatal. 

When  it  attacks  the  leg,  the  whole 
leg  swells  up ; and  the  heat  and  irri- 
tation from  it  is  extended  up  to  the 
thigh. 

Whenever  this  tumour  is  consi- 
derable, the  part  it  seizes  is  covered 
with  small  pustules  filled  with  a clear 
watery  humour,  resembling  those 
which  appear  after  a burn,  and  dry- 
ing afterwards  and  scaling  off.  We 
have  sometimes  observed,  especially 
when  this  disorder  affected  the  face, 
that  the  humour,  which  issued  from 
these  little  pustules,  was  extremely 
thick  or  glewy,  and  formed  a thick, 
scurf,  or  scabs  nearly  resembling 
those  of  sucking  children : they  have 
continued  fast  on  the  face  many  days 
before  they  fell  off1. 

When  the  disease  may  be  termed 
violent,  it  sometimes  continues  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  days  at  the  same 
height;  and  is  at  last  terminated  by 
a plentiful  perspiration,  that  may 
sometimes  be  predicted  by  a restless- 
ness attended  with  shiverings,  and  a 
little  anxiety  of  some  hours  duration. 
Throughout  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  whole  skin  is  very  dry,  and 
even  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

An  erysipelas  rarely  comes  to  a 
suppuration,  and  when  it  does,  the 
suppuration  is  always  unkindly,  and 
much  disposed  to  degenerate  into  an 
ulcer.  Sometimes  a malignant  kind 
of  erysipelas  is  epedemical,  seizing  a 
great  number  of  persons,  and  fre- 
quently terminating  in  gangrenes. 

This  distemper  often  shifts  its  si- 
tuation; it  sometimes  retires  sudden- 
ly : but  the  patient  is  uneasy  and 
disordered;  he  has  a propensity  to 
vomit,  with  a sensible  anxiety  and 
heat : the  erysipelas  appears  again  in 
a different  part,  and  he  feels  himself 
quite  relieved  from  the  preceding 
symptoms.  But  if,  instead  of  re-ap- 
pearing  on  some  other  part  of  the 
surface,  the  humour  is  thrown  upon 
the  bxain,  or  the  breast,  he  dies  in 
a few  hours;  and  these  fatal  changes 
and  translations  sometimes  occur,  with- 
out the  least  reason  for  ascribing 


them  either  to  any  error  of  the  patient, 
or  of  his  physician. 

If  the  humour  have  been  transferred 
to  the  brain,  the  patient  immediately 
becomes  delirious,  with  a highly 
flushed  visage,  and  very  quick  spark- 
ling eyes:  very  soon  after  he  proves 
downright  frantic,  and  goes  off  in  a 
lethargy. 

If  the  lungs  are  attacked,  the  op- 
pression, anxiety,  and  heat,  are  inex. 
pressible. 

There  are  some  constitutions  sub- 
ject to  a very  frequent,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  an  habitual  erysipelas.  If  it 
often  affects  the  face,  it  is  generally 
repeated  on  the  same  side  of  it ; and 
the  eye  of  that  side  is,  at  length,  con- 
siderably  weakened  by  it. 

This  distemper  results  from  two 
causes;  the  one,  an  acrid  sharp  hu- 
mour, which  is  commonly  bilious, 
diffused  through  the  mass  of  blood- 
the  other  consists  in  that  humour's 
not  being  sufficiently  discharged  by 
perspiration. 

When  this  disease  is  of  a gentle 
nature,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
up  a free  perspiration,  but  without 
heating  the  patient;  and  the  best 
method  to  answer  this  purpose  is 
putting  him  upon  the  regimen  so 
often  already  referred  to,  with  a plen- 
hful  use  of  nitre  in  elder-flower  tea. 
Flesh,  eggs,  and  wine,  are  prohibited 
of  course,  allowing  the  patient  a little 
ripe  fruits.  He  should  drink  elder- 
flower  tea  or  whey  abundantly,  and 
t&ltB  half  a drachm  of  nitre  every 
three  hours;  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  let  three  drachms  of 
nitre  be  dissolved  in  as  much  infu 
sion  of  elder-flowers,  as  he  can  drink 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Nitre  may  be 
given  too  in  a bolus  with  conserve 
of  elder  berries.  These  medicines 
keep  the  body  open,  and  increase 
urine  and  perspiration. 

When  the  distemper  prevails  in  a 
severer  degree,  if  the  fever  be  very 
high,  and  the  pulse,  at  the  same 
time,  strong  and  hard,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  bleed  once : but  this  should 
never  be  permitted  in  a large  quan- 
tity at  a time  in  this  disease;  it  be- 
ing more  adviseable,  if  a sufficient 
Quantity  has  not  been  taken  at  once. 
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to  bleed  a second  time,  and  even  a 
third,  if  the  fever  should  prove  very 
high,  as  it  often  does,  and  that  some- 
times in  so  violent  a degree,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  dangerous;  and 
in  a few  such  cases,  nature  has  some- 
times saved  the  patient,  by  effecting 
a large  haemorrhage,  to  the  quantity 
of  four  or  five  pounds.  This  con- 
duct a very  intelligent  and  prudent 
physician  may  presume  to  imitate; 
but  we  dare  not  advise  the  same  con- 
duct to  that  class  of  physicians,  for 
whom  only  we  write ; it  being  safer 
for  them  to  use  repeated  bleedings  in 
such  cases,  than  one  ’ in  an  excessive 
quantity.  These  erysipelatous  fevers 
are  often  excited  by  a person’s  being 
too  long  over-heated. 

After  bleeding,  the  patient  is  to 
be  restrained  to  his  regimen;  clys- 
ters are  to  be  given  until  there  is  a 
sensible  abatement  of  the  fever;  and 
he  should  drink  barley  water  freely. 

When  the  fever  is  somewhat  di- 
minished, either  the  purge  (Letter  A 
in  No.  1 of  our  Domestic  Pharmacy) 
should  be  given,  or  a few  doses  of 
cream  of  tartar,  every  morning. — 
Purging  is  absolutely  necessary  to  car- 
ry off  the  stagnant  bile,  which  is 
generally  the  first  cause  of  the  violent 
degrees  of  this  distemper.  It  may 
sometimes  be  really  necessary  too,  if 
the  disease  is  very  tedious,  if  the 
loathing  and  sickness  at  stomach  is 
obstinate,  the  mouth  ill-savoured, 
and  the  tongue  foul,  (provided  there 
be  only  a slight  fever,  and  no  fear 
of  an  inflammation)  to  give  the  pow- 
der letter  L,  No.  2 of  our  Domestic 
Pharmacy,  or  mixture  7,  in  the  same, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  agita- 
tion, the  shaking  they  occasion,  re- 
move these  impediments  still  better 
than  purges.  It  commonly  happens 
that  this  disease  is  more  favourable 
after  these  evacuations ; nevertheless 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat 
them  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but 
one ; especially  if  the  malady  affect 
the  head.  Purging  is  the  true  eva- 
cuation for  curing  it,  whenever  it 
attacks  this  part.  By  carrying  off 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  diminishes 
it,  and  prevents  its  worst  events. 

Whenever  even  after  these  evacua- 


tions, the  fever  still  continues  to  be 
very  severe,  the  patient  should  take 
every  two  hours,  or  occasionally 
oftener,  two  spoonsful  of  the  follow- 
ing 

MIXTURE. 

Take  of  mindererus  spirit,  two  ounces; 

Of  antimonial  wine,  thirty  drops ; 

Of  water,  six  ounces : 

Mix. 

It  will  be  very  useful,  when  this 
disease  is  seated  in  the  head  or  face, 
to  bathe  the  legs  frequently  in  warm 
water;  and  when  it  is  violent  there, 
also  to  apply  sinapisms  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  We  have  seen  this  ap- 
plication, in  about  four  hours,  draw 
down  an  erysipelas  to  the  legs,  which 
had  spread  over  the  nose  and  both 
the  eyes.  When  the  distemper  once 
begins  to  go  off  by  perspiration,  this 
should  be  promoted  by  elder-flower 
tea  and  nitre,  and  the  perspiration 
may  be  encouraged  to  advantage  for 
some  hours. 

The  best  applications  that  can  be 
-made  to  the  affected  part  are, 

1.  The-  herb  robert,  a species  of 
geranium  or  crane’s-bill;  or  chervil, 
or  parsley,  or  elder  flowers;  and  if 
the  complaint  be  of  a very  mild  dis- 
position, it  may  be  sufficient  to  ap- 
ply a very  soft  smooth  linen  over  it, 
which  some  people  dust  over  with  a 
little  dry  meal. 

2.  If  there  be  a very  considerable 
inflammation,  and  the  patient  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  be  very  tracta- 
ble, and  is  regularly  attended,  flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  a strong  decoction 
of  elder-flowers  and  applied  warm, 
afford  him  the  speediest  ease  and 
relief.  By  this  simple  application 
we  have  appeased  the  most  violent 
pains  of  a St.  Anthony’s  fire,  which 
is  the  most  cruel  species  of  an  erysi- 
pelas, and  has  some  peculiar  marks  or 
symptoms  extraordinary. 

3.  The  plaister  of  smalt,  and  smalt 
itself,  are  also  very  successfully  em- 
ployed in  this  disorder.  This  powder 
— the  farinaceous,  that  is  the  mealy 
ones,  or  others  recorrimended  for  it, 
agree  best  when  a thin  watery  _hum  our 
distils  from  the  little  vesications  at- 
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tending  it,  which  it  is  convenient 
to  absorb  by  such  applications ; with- 
out which  precaution  this  humour 
might  gall,  or  even  ulcerate,  the 
part. 

All  other  plaisters  which  are  partly 
compounded  of  greasy  or  of  resin- 
ous substances,  are  very  dangerous: 
they  often  repel  or  strike  in  the 
erysipelas,  occasioning  it  to  ulcerate 
or  even  to  gangrene.  If  people,  who 
are  naturally  subject  to  this  disease, 
should  apply  any  such  plaister  to 
their  skin,  even  in  the  soundest 
state,  an  erysipelas  is  the  speedy  con- 
sequence. 

Whenever  the  humour  occasioning 
the  distemper  is  repelled,  and  thrown 
upon  the  brain,  the  throat,  the  lungs, 
or  any  internal  part,  the  patient 
should  be  bled ; blisters  must  be  ap- 
plied io  the  legs,  and  elder  flower 
tea,  with  nitre  dissolved  in  it,  should 
be  plentifully  drank. 

People  who  are  liable  to  frequent 
returns  of  an  erysipelas,  should  very 
carefully  avoid  using  milk,  cream, 
and  all  fat  and  viscid  or  clammy 
food,  pies,  brown  meat,  spices,  thick 
and  heady  liquors,  a sedentary  life, 
the  more  active  passions,  especially 
rage,  and,  if  possible,  all  chagrin  too. 
Their  food  should  chiefly  consist  of 
herbage,  of  fruits,  and  of  substances 
inclining  to  acidity,  and  which  tend 
to  keep  the  body  open ; they  should 
drink  water,  and  some  of  the  light 
wines;  by  no  means  omitting  the 
frequent  use  of  cream  of  tartar.  A 
careful  conformity  to  these  regulations 
is  of  real  importance,  as,  besides  the 
danger  of  the  frequent  visitations  of 
this  disease,  they  denote  some  slight 
indispositions  of  the  liver  and  the 
gall-bladder ; which,  if  too  little  at- 
tended to,  might  in  time  prove  very 
troublesome  and  pernicious. 

Such  mineral  waters  as  are  gently 
opening,  are  very  proper  for  these 
constitutions,  as  well  as  the  juice  of 
succory,  and  clarified  whey,  of  which 
they  should  take  about  three  pints 
every  morning,  during  the  five  or 
six  summer  months.  This  becomes 
still  more  efficacious,  if  a little  cream 
of  tartar  and  honey  be  added  to  it. 


OF  STINGS  or  LITTLE  WOUNDS 
BY  ANIMALS. 

The  stings  or  little  bites  of  animals, 
frequently  producing  a kind  of  erysi- 
pelas, we  shall  add  a few  words  con- 
cerning them  in  this  place. 

Of  the  serpents  of  this  country, 
none  but  the  vipers  are  poisonous. 
We  have  no  scorpions,  which  are, 
in  some  degree,  poisonous ; our  toads 
are  not  in  the  least  so  ; whence  the 
only  stings  we  are  exposed  to,  are 
those  of  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  mus- 
chitos  or  gnats,  and  dragon  flies:  all 
of  which  are  sometimes  attended  with 
severe  pain,  a swelling,  and  a very 
considerable  erysipelatous  redness; 
which,  if  it  happens  in  the  face, 
sometimes  entirely  closes  the  eye; 
occasioning  also  a fever,  pains  of  the 
head,  restlessless,  and  sickness  at 
heart;  and,  when  the  pains  are  in 
a violent  degree,  faintings  and  con- 
vulsions, though  always  without  any 
mortal  consequence.  These  symp- 
toms go  off  naturally  within  a few 
days,  without  any  assistance;  never- 
theless they  may  either  be  prevented, 
diminished  or  shortened  in  duration, 

1.  By  extracting  the  sting  of  the 
animal,  if  it  be  left  behind. 

2.  By  a continual  application  of  a 
poultice  of  chopped  parsley  and  fresh 
butter,  or  chick-weed,  and  also  the 
infusion  of  elder-flowers,  to  which  a 
little  Venice  treacle  is  added;  or  by 
covering  the  part  affected  with  a 
poultice  made  of  crumb  of  bread, 
milk,  honey,  and  a little  Venice  trea- 
cle.* 

3.  By  bathing  the  legs  of  the  per- 
son stung  repeatedly  in  warm  water. 

4.  By  retrenching  a little  of  their 
customary  food,  especially  at  night, 
and  by  making  them  drink  an  infu- 
sion of  elder-flowers,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  nitre.  Oil,  if  applied 
quickly  after  the  sting,  sometimes 
prevents  the  appearance  of  any  swell- 
ing, and  the  pains  that  attend  it. 


* Pounded  parsley  is  one  of  the 
most  availing  application  in  such  acci- 
dents.— KIRKPATRICK. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IX. 


This  Plate  represents  the  external 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  top  of  the 
shoulder ; and  from  their  outlines,  the 
artist  can  see  at.  a glance,  how  they 
act  in  various  positions. 

A The  trapezius.  It  arises  fiom  the 
occipital  bone  of  the  head,  and  is 
attached  to  the  spine,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back ; also  to  the  sca- 
pula or  shoulder-bone.  Its  action 
is  principally  in  attitudes  of  grace, 
although  it  assists  in  walking,  and 
in  pulling  back  the  shoulders  and 
head,  as  in  boxing,  fencing,  &c. 

B The  deltoid.  This  is  the  great 
muscle  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
arising  from  the  clavicle  and  sca- 
pula, and  is  inserted  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  long  bone  of  the  arm. 
Its  action  is  to  lift  up  the  arm. 

C The  teres  major  adheres  firmly  to 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  long  bone  of  the  arm.  Its 
action  is  to  assist  in  drawing  back 
the  arm,  as  in  the  attitude  of  pre- 
paring to  strike  a straight  forward 
blow  in  boxing. 

D The  rhomboides.  This  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  at  one  end,  and  to  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  scapula  at  the 
other.  Its  action  is  to  assist  the 
foregoing. 

E The  latissimus  dorsi.  This  is  a 
large  muscle;  it  arises  from  the 
spine,  all  along  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  long  bone 
of  the  arm.  Its  action  is  to  pull 
forcibly  down  the  arm,  as  in  strik- 
ing with  a hatchet  or  pulling  a 
rope  downwards,  &c.  It  is  assisted 
by  the  two  foregoing. 


FUMIGATING  BATHS. 

Of  late  years  a practice  has  been  in- 
troduced, of  administering  medicine 
through  the  skin  by  means  of  vapour. 
Its  success  at  Paris  has  been  consider- 
able ; and  although  but  a short  time 
practised  in  London,  report  speaks 
highly  of  the  remedy.  Mr.  Green, 
of  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  surgeon, 


claims  the  merit  of  introducing  the 
vapour  baths  to  practice  in  this  coun- 
try : and  we  see  by  his  book  upon  the 
subject,  from  whence  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  that  his  undertaking 
has  met  wiih  the  approbation  of  our 
first  physicians : — but  we  will  let  the 
gentleman  speak  for  himself. 

“ This  active,  penetrating  and 
pleasant  mode  of  administering  medi- 
cines in  the  gaseous  form,  is  obvious ; 
and,  as  it  now  becomes  usual  to  ad- 
minister aqueous  vapour  in  the  first 
instance,  by  means  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus, and  thereby  to  dislodge  all  ob- 
structing particles  on  the  surface,  the 
medicines  come  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  open  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
its  efficacy  is  soon  developed. 

“ The  writer  does  not  hesitate,  in- 
deed, to  affirm,  that,  during  the  whole 
time  he  has  been  collecting  practical 
knowledge,  he  has  never  met  with 
any  remedy,  during  nineteen  years, 
so  deserving  of  his  approbation,  and 
so  generally  efficacious.  His  experi- 
ence has  taught  him,  that  it  is  not  to 
local  diseases  only  that  it  is  applica- 
ble, but  that  it  is  serviceable  more 
particularly  with  respect  to  those  dis- 
eases the  most  inveterate,  which 
length  of  time  has  forced  us  to  deno- 
minate constitutional.  Nay,  even 
those  called  the  hereditary,  it  has  very 
frequently  been  known  completely  to 
eradicate. 

“ The  class  of  medicines  called  al- 
teratives it  would  seem  almost  to 
supersede,  but  he  trusts  this  assertion 
may  not  be  received  with  an  empiri- 
cal interpretation. 

“ Sulphurous  fumigations  are  so 
little  known  in  this  country,  that  to 
descant,  or  particularly  dwell,  on 
their  uses  and  general  effects,  might 
by  some  be  construed  into  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  afford  a convenient  cause  for 
the  illiberal  to  decry  it. 

“ Facts  and  time  prove  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  all  assertions.  Only 
seven  or  eight  years  have  elapsed, 
since  fumigations  were  firet  used  with 
much  advantage ; and  that  period  has 
served  to  present  to  the  world  nume- 
rous facts  declarative  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  new  method ; and,  as  its 
powers  become  more  developed,  con- 
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y.ction  of  the  greatness  of  its  value 
. and  high  rank  as  a remedy,  will  be 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  those 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nagement, or  interested  in  the  result. 

“ Sulphurous  fumigations,  even  in 
the  very  name,  have  almost  given  of- 
fence to  the  feelings  of  some  indivi- 
duals among  my  acquaintance,  and 
have  served,  in  some  instances,  as  a 
basis  for  ridicule.  Sulphur,  they  have 
said,  is  a disagreeable  medicine ; and 
the  principle  and  practice  of  fumiga- 
tion implies  the  idea  of  being  smoke- 
dried.  But  these  objections  have  no 
solid  foundation;  they  admit  of  an 
easy,  a brief,  and  a satisfactory  reply. 
Sulphur  thus  administered,  with  aque- 
ous vapour,  loses  its  disagreeable 
smell,  and  assumes  one  not  dissimilar 
from  that  arising  from  the  fumes  of 
aether  ; and,  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
jection of  being  smoke-dried,  this 
remedy  has,  from  its  very  nature,  de- 
cidedly the  contrary  effect.  It  relaxes 
and  opens  the  pores  of  the  surface 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  the  bath; 
thereby  carrying  off  the  effects  of  the 
increased  heat  of  the  system,  with  the 
seeds  of  disease;  and  it  generally 
leaves  the  body  invigorated  and  the 
mind  cheerful. 

**  Sulphur  itself  has,  indeed,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  a medicine  of 
good  repute  as  an  alterative,  an  ape- 
rient, a sudorific,  a purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  a tonic : these  are  virtues 
which  have  been,  and  still  are,  allow- 
ed to  it,  by  the  community  at  large, 
and  by  medical  men ; the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  decided  in  their 
opinions,  and  it  was  not  until  this 
gaseous  mode  of  employing  it  for  cu- 
taneous affections  was  discovered,  that 
its  efficacy  and  claims  to  more  particu- 
lar notice  have  secured  to  it  due  at- 
tention, and  more  fame  than  it  hither- 
to had,  or  will  now  easily  be  deprived 
of. 

“ This  medicine,  converted  into 
gas,  and  thus  conveyed  into  the  sys- 
tem, together  with  the  caloric  and  va- 
pour, is  an  ingenious  combination  of 
principles  for  the  removal  of  many 
diseases ; as  for  example,  for  the  relief 
of  debilitated  and  stiffened  joints. 

“ When  pains  have  existed  in  the 


joints  for  a length  of  time,  they  are 
generally  attributable  to  a lurking  in- 
flammation in  the  membranes  of  the 
ligaments  surrounding  those  joints, 
constituting  the  disease  called  rheu- 
matism. The  parts  being,  by  this 
remedy,  relaxed  by  the  aqueous  va- 
pour, lose  the  aridity,  heat,  and  stiff- 
ness, which  accompanies  this  com- 
plaint ; and  the  pains  become  lessened, 
so  as  to  permit  the  application  of 
rubbing  and  pressure,  in  various  di- 
rections, with  the  hand  and  fingers, 
on  and  round  the  parts  affected.  The 
medicated  gas  is  then  thrown  into  the 
chamber  of  the  bath,  and,  by  its  sti- 
mulus, occasions  an  increased  circula- 
tion in  the  small  cutaneous  vessels, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed 
internal  parts  is  lessened,  the  circula- 
tion is  more  in  equilibrium,  the  pained 
parts  become  more  soft,  pliant,  and 
comfortable,  and,  on  coming  out  of 
the  bath,  the  patient  feels  a general 
glow  of  heat,  is  cheerful,  and  altoge- 
ther invigorated. 

“ A custom  not  very  dissimilar  to 
this  is  much  resorted  to  in  Turkey 
and  some  parts.of  India,  named  sham- 
pooing, which  . has  been  found  so 
grateful  and  beneficial  to  the  feelings 
of  some  travellers,  as  frequently  to  ac- 
casion  it  to  be  mentioned  in  terms  of 
the  highest  encomium.  It  is  consi- 
dered one  ot  the  oriental  luxuries,  of 
which  few  people  in  this  country 
have  even  a conception.  Savary  and 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  have 
given  interesting  accounts"  of  the 
Turkish  method  of  bathing. 

“ A person  in  health  taking  one  of 
the  fumigating  baths  is  first  sensible 
of  the  increased  heat,  the  pulsation 
becomes  more  distinct  and  firm,  the 
countenance  is  rendered  more  florid 
and  lively,  and  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity of  extraneous  perspirable  matter  is 
thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  If  the  heat  is  now  increased, 
there  is  a sensation  of  pricking  on  the 
skin,  but  which  is  not  always  needful 
to  produce : before  the  patient  leaves 
the  bath,  the  heat  is  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and,  on  coming  out,  the  patient 
is  made  dry.  When  patients  are 
weak,  they  are  directed  to  lie  down 
until  they  are  cooled.  Those  who 
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have  no  great  degree  of  weakness  will 
follow  a right  plan  if  they  take  exer- 
cise for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  These 
easy  precautions  having  been  used, 
the  body  becomes  much  less  liable  to 
cold  after  the  use  of  these  baths,  since 
the  skin  is  strengthened  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  natural  functions,  the 
suppression  of  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  cold. 

« As  the  pores  (those  innumerable 
important  inlets  of  the  human  frame) 
have  been  thus  cleansed,  opened,  and 
invigorated  ; and  as  the  body,  which, 
as  far  as  its  general  surface  is  con- 
cerned, is  sometimes  left  for  years  in 
a neglected  and  unassisted  state,  as  if 
it  were  a machine  of  little  value  and 
little  liable  to  decay,  is  thus  power- 
fully assisted  in  throwing  off  of  dis- 
ease ; the  numerous  cures  of  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatism  which  have  been 
effected  by  the  judicious  and  perse- 
vering application  of  this  gas,  when 
impregnated  with  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  which  it  is  susceptible,  (cures 
which  have  appeared  to  most  persons 
to  be  wonderful,  and  to  others  to  be 
altogether  inexplicable  and  almost  mi- 
raculous,) are,  in  a great  degree,  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for.  Those 
diseases  are  frequently  attended  with 
much  inflammation;  but  their  ex- 
istence principally  depends  on  a de- 
bilitated state  of  the  constitution, 
which  not  being  able  unassisted  to 
throw  off  disease,  local  and  partial  de- 
terminations of  the  complaint  are  the 
consequence. 

“ The  tonic  effects  of  the  fumigat- 
ing process  is  attended  generally  with 
unprecedented  success  in  the  cure  of 
paralytic  affections.  When  they  pre- 
vail, inflammation  is  not  commonly 
a symptom,  but  they  usually  depend 
on  general  or  partial  debility. 

« It  must  be  gratifying  to  practi- 
tioners, to  have  such  a remedy  as  this 
to  resort  to  in  those  anomalous  her- 
petic complaints,  which  seem  to  owe 
their  origin  and  existence  to  too  great 
a quantity  of  mercury  taken  into  the 
system,  or  to  a cold  having  been  taken 
when  the  body  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  active  medicine.  A 
frequent  mode  of  attempting  to  cure 
these  complaints  has  been  that  of  ad- 


ministering a regular  course  of  mer- 
cury, and  such  complaint  has  seldom 
been  relieved,  but  is  not  unfrequently 
aggravated,  by  such  mode  of  treat- 
ment. These  patients  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  sulphurous  fumigations,  and 
they  were  attended  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  general  health  was  con- 
siderably improved;  and,  although 
the  latent  disease  was  not,  in  some 
instances,  completely  removed,  it  was 
greatly  amended;  a short  mercurial 
course  has  been  again  resorted  to,  and 
then  the  disease  was  quickly  cured. 

“ These  facts  are  very  important. 

It  has  appeared,  indeed,  not  unfre- 
quently, to  those  gentlemen  who  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  directing  the 
application  of  this  remedy,  that,  in 
those  cases,  where  it  has  seemed  at 
the  time  to  have  little  beneficial  ef- 
fect, yet  shortly  after  it  has  been 
left  off,  the  constitution  has  seemed  to 
undergo  a complete  and  favourable 
change ; the  disease  has  vanished,  and 
the  health  become  strong  without 
other  medicine  having  been  given. — 
This  change  has  been  attributed  to 
the  baths ; and,  since  I have  left  Paris,  I 
am  informed,  that  in  those  pseudo- 
syphilitic cases  above-named,  where 
the  medicine  has  been  taken  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  has  run  off  by 
the  emunctories  without  affecting  the 
constitution,  the  patients  recover  by 
the  use  of  these  invaluable  baths,  with- 
out a second  administration  of  the 
mineral. 

“ In  long  continued  cases,  which 
are  most  commonly  attended  with 
great  debility,  the  further  use  of  mer- 
cury, under  such  circumstances,  seems 
to  have  no  beneficial  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  (and  it  is  now  pretty  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,)  the  medicine, 
which  runs  off  through  the  different 
secreting  organs  of  the  body,  in- 
creases the  relaxation  of  the  whole 
system,  without  acting  on  the  disease 
itself,  and  produces  a disease,  sui  ge- 
neris, adding  more  and  more  to  the 
debility  and  unsightliness  of  the  suf- 
ferer. This  is  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  very  many  ill-cured 
cases  of  syphilis  so  frequently  met  with. 

“ In  these  cases,  the  best  plan  is  to 
totally  discontinue  the  farther  ad- 
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ministration  of  that  medicine,  and  to 
substitute  the  best  indicated  tonics; 
and  those  patients  who  have  in  such 
cases  resorted  to  sea-bathing,  as  a 
strengthened  will  immediately  recol- 
lect, that  from  such  time,  they  have 
seldom  passed  a night  free  from  dis- 
tressing pain  and  remorse.  To  these 
patients  I would  recommend  a gene- 
rous light  diet,  warm  clothing,  a care- 
ful approach  into  moist  cold  air,  and  the 
avoiding  of  any  sudden  transitions,  with 
three  or  four  glasses  of  good  wine,  every 
day,  according  to  the  circumstances  or 
the  habits  of  the  patients,  together 
with  the  use  of  sulphurous  fumiga- 
tions, than  which  medicine  nothing 
has  so  speedily  the  effect  of  neutraliz- 
ing the  too  active  effects  of  mercury ; 
to  take  internally  bark,  and  other 
well  indicated  tonics ; and  after  some 
time,  when  the  system  has  resumed 
some  of  its  wonted  vigour,  if  there 
should  remain  any  symptoms  of  syphi- 
litic origin,  I would  re-commence,  in 
a mild  form,  the  administration  of 
the  remedy,  and  should  expect  the 
disease  to  yield  to  such  treatment. 

**  In  cutaneous  affections,  which  are 
all  more  or  less  contagious,  from 
psora,  ring-worm,  and  scald-head,  to 
leprosy,  this  remedy  is  particularly 
valuable,  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
powerful  curative  process,  but  be- 
cause, from  the  commencement  of  its 
use,  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  di- 
minishes, and  linen,  clothes,  and  other 
articles,  by  being  hung  upon  hooks 
within  the  apparatus,  are  no  longer 
capable  of  conveying  the  contagion.* 


***  It  is  said  by  some  persons,  that 
for  the  good  effects  arising  from  the 
general  adoption  of  this  remedy,  the 
public  are  materially  indebted  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  His  sudden 
landing  in  France,  after  his  escape 
from  Elba,  happened  during  the  time 
that  the  first  special  medical  jury 
were  conducting  their  experiments, 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  efficacy  of 
fumigations.  He  had  no  sooner  as- 
sembled a few  regiments,  and  marched 
them  off  towards  Flanders,  when  the 
sick  list  of  two  of  these  regiments  were 
numerously  filled  with  invalids  af- 


**  In  all  cases  of  glandular  obstruction 
in  chlorosis,  in  anasarcous  swellings, 
and  incipient  dropsy,  fumigations 
have  been  found  equally  serviceable; 
first,  by  their  power  of  evacuating 
the  quantity  of  fluid;  and  after- 


flicted  with  psora.  As  two  regiments 
were,  at  that  time,  of  material  con- 
sequence to  the  projects  of  Napoleon, 
and  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  their 
services,  he  ordered  a muster  of  the 
medical  officers,  and  began  his  in- 
terrogations with, — **  Have  you  no 
remedy  for  the  itch  ? ” **  Yes,  your 

Majesty,”  was  the  reply,  **  a certain 
one.”  “ What  is  it?”  “Sulphur,” 
was  the  answer.  “ How  long  will  it 
take  to  cure  these  men  ?”  They  re- 
plied, “ A fortnight  or  three  weeks; 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  a month.” 
This,  at  such  a crisis,  placed  the  em- 
peror in  as  great  a dilemma,  as  if  the 
disease  had  been  pronounced  incurable : 
two  regiments  were  of  importance  to 
him ; but  to  march  them  on  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  infected  the 
rest  of  his  army  with  the  same  disease. 
Suddenly  he  turned  round  again,  and 
asked  if  they  had  no  better  remedy 
than  that  which  would  require  three 
weeks  to  eradicate  so  trifling  a disease. 
They  then  said,  they  were  investi- 
gating a process  for  its  cure,  that  they 
believed  was  more  speedy  in  its  effects, 
namely,  fumigations  with  sulphur; 
but  they  had  not  concluded  their  ex-* 
periments,  and  consequently  could  not 
recommend  it.  “ Fumigation,  fumi- 
gation!” muttered  the  emperor,**  how 
is  it  applied  ?"  “ By  exposing  the 
bodies  of  the  patients  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphur,  with  exception  of  the  face, 
which  remains  open  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air.” — Without  waiting  the 
concluding  word  air,  he  demanded 
“Can  it  do  harm  ?”  and  was  answer- 
ed, that  they  had  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  any  bad  effects  from 
its  application.  **  Put  them  in  a 
room, — make  holes  through  the  wall 
for  their  faces, — and  fumigate  them 
all,”  was  the  immediate  command  of 
the  mau,  whose  fertile  imagination 
was  never  at  * a loss  for  an  expedi- 
ent.” 
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wards,  by  their  tonic  and  constrin- 
gent effects  on  the  skin,  which  pre- 
vent its  re-accumulation  in  a much 
greater  degree  than  most  of  the  re- 
medies in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Al- 
though we  have  many  medicines 
highly  serviceable  as  evacuants  for 
such  cases  as  these,  yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  we  have  few  to  prevent 
its  re-accumulation,  and  that  even  to 
evacuate  this  fluid,  a diligent  and 
long-continued  use  of  such  remedies 
is  iudispensably  necessary.  The  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  from  such  repeated 
medicinal  potions,  become  disturbed 
in  their  functions,  the  appetite  be- 
comes impaired,  and  the  patient  gra- 
dually sinks  into  that  state  of  debi- 
lity, from  which  he  seldom  recovers; 
for  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint is  debility.  Hence  an  abun- 
dance of  medicine  is  particularly  mis- 
chievous. 

“For  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  for 
the  dispersion  of  tumours,  this  re- 
medy is  well  calculated.  These  com- 
plaints are  mostly  constitutional  af- 
fections, and  not  unfrequently  require 
the  application  of  the  remedy  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  skin,  and  gene- 
ral medical  discipline ; but  when  the 
body  is  otherwise  in  a good  or  fair 
state  of  health,  it  is  only  needful,  in 
such  cases,  to  direct  the  application 
of  the  gas  to  the  parts  affected  only. 
This  is  done  with  equal  facility. 

“In  addition  to  that  high  recom- 
mendation of  this  remedy,  its  ac- 
knowledged and  well-ascertained  effi- 
cacy, its  very  extensive  applicability 
to  the  removal  of  disease,  constitutes 
one  of  its  chief  praises.  From  an 
examination  of  the  authentic  docu- 
ments and  observations,  as  copied 
from  the  trials  and  testimonies  of  the 
medical  men  in  France,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  propriety  of  using 
sulphurous  fumigations,  or  sulphurous 
gas,  is  indicated  particularly  in  gouty 
affections  of  the  atonic  or  weak  kind, 
in  rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica, 
and  in  all  cutaneous  affections ; in  ill- 
cured  cases  of  syphilis,  in  palsy,  chlo- 
rosis, and  haemorrhoids;  in  glandu- 
lar obstructions,  and  in  bilious  affec- 
tions. 

“For  some  complaints,  mercurial 


fumigations  have  been  substituted. 
When,  indeed,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
found  to  be  prejudicial,  as  in  debilitat- 
ed and  almost  exhausted  constitutions, 
this  method  will  prove  a most  desir- 
able acquisition  in  the  hands  of  a skil- 
ful practitioner. 

“ The  practice  of  fumigation  is  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  the  most  power- 
ful articles  in  the  Materia  Medica ; 
and  three  of  these  articles  are  sulphur, 
mercury,  and  opium.  Accordingly, 
many  persons  have  been  much  bene- 
fited by  the  administration  of  opium, 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  gas,  who 
found  themselves  inconvenienced  by 
that  medicine,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  This  is  indicated  in  spas- 
modic diseases ; and  opium,  when  it 
is  necessary,  may  be  combined  with 
camphor,  aether,  and  various  other 
medicines  of  acknowledged  repute. 

“ To  those  persons  who  are  advanc- 
ing in  years,  and  who  resort  to  the 
bath  simply  as  a tonic,  or  as  a pre- 
ventive or  alleviative  of  aches  and 
pains,  it  is  usual  to  administer  the 
aromatic  gas : sometimes  the  simple 
vapour  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

“ Of  the  latter  remedies,  the  wri- 
ter has  not  hitherto  had  so  much  ex- 
perience as  of  the  two  first,  sulphur 
and  mercury  ; the  diseases  for  which 
they  are  applicable  being  more  nu- 
merous, and  every  day  to  be  met 
with. 

“ That  sulphurous  fumigations  are 
highly  beneficial  in  the  diseases  al- 
luded to,  has  so  completely  been 
proved,  as  to  carry  conviction  even 
to  the  incredulous ; and  it  also  hap- 
pens, that  they  are  the  very  diseases 
to  which  the  people  of  England  are 
most  subject ; — witness  the  number 
of  rheumatic  patients  in  every  street, 
I might  almost  say  in  every  family, 
from  our  moist  ever-varying  climate. 
Gouty  cases,  which  are  distinguished 
for  their  obstinacy,  are  little  less  fre- 
quent. Repeatedly,  too,  the  consti- 
tution of  such  has  suffered  very 
materially  from  pain,  and  phy- 
sical weakness,  and  this  without  ex- 
pectation of  relief.  The  simple  va- 
pour-bath, in  such  cases,  is,  in  my 
t T 
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opinion,  preferable  to  antimonials,  to 
Dover’s  powder,  to  James’s  powder, 
and  indeed  to  any  of  the  medicines 
comprised  in  the  class  of  sudorifics. 

“ On  the  efficacy  of  vapour,  I 
will  adduce  only  two  cases,  taken 
from  Sir  Arthur  Clarke.  * A sea- 
man, aged  twenty-four  years,  a na- 
tive of  Sweden,  residing  at  Drum- 
condra,  had  been  troubled  with  scia- 
tica for  seventeen  months;  he  had 
been  twenty  weeks  in  the  Hospital  of 
Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  where  he  had 
taken  a variety  of  medicine ; he 
had  been  blistered  several  times,  and 
had  a caustic  issue  in  the  back,  which 
was  kept  open  for  eleven  weeks. — 
He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital 
in  April,  1814,  and  recommended  to 
try  country  air.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  he  applied  to  Sur- 
geon Carmichael,  who  ordered  him 
calomel  and  James’s  powder  com- 
bined, and  blisters,  without  any  ap- 
parent benefit.  On  the  29th  Sept,  he 
was  carried  to  me,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Carmichael;  his  lower  extremities 
were  paralized,  the  pains  in  his  loins 
and  hips  excruciating,  and  his  body 
greatly  emaciated.  I ordered  him 
into  the  vapour-bath  at  120  for 
half  an  hour : on  coming  out  of  it,  he 
felt  free  from  pain.  He  continued 
the  bath  daily  for  a fortnight,  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  walked 
home  from  it  every  day;  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  restored 
to  the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs,  free 
from  pain,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
return  to  his  ship.’ 

“ This  case  having  been  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
vapour-bath,  and  having  excited  the 
attention  of  Surgeon  Carmichael,  who 
witnessed  its  effects,  the  managing 
committee  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn’s  Hos- 
pital, have,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
physicians,  fitted  up  a vapour-bath 
at  that  institution  subsequently  to  the 
above  period. 

“ ‘ Patrick  Reilly,  aged  twenty- 
five  years,  by  trade  a carpenter,  had 
a swelling,  pain,  and  stiffness  in  his 
knee  and  ankle  joints,  for  eighteen 
months,  which  confined  him,  and 
rendered  him  unable  to  work  at  his 
trade  during  that  period,  and  had 


resorted  to  a number  of  remedies, 
which  he  tried  in  the  country^  both 
internally  and  externally.  He  resided 
at  Dunshoughlin,  and  was  carried 
to  town  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1814,  to  get  into  the  Hospital;  he 
was  directed  by  one  of  the  medical 
men  to  try  sea-bathing,  which  he 
did  for  a fortnight,  but,  finding  the 
pain  and  stiffness  increased  by  it,  lie 
gave  it  up.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
he  was  advised  to  try  warm  bathing, 
and  applied  at  the  baths.  I had  him 
put  into  the  bath  for  twenty  minutes ; 
and  after  the  first  bath,  he  was  able 
to  walk  home  (a  distance  of  a quar- 
ter of  a mile)  with  ease.  He  conti- 
nued the  bath  every  day  for  a week, 
and  every  second  day  the  week  fol . 
lowing,  when  he  was  free  from  pain, 
stiffness,  and  swelling;  and  returned 
to  the  country,  perfectly  recovered,  at 
the  end  of  a fortnight.’ 

“In  scirrhous  tumours  of  the  breast, 
in  glandular  swellings  of  the  neck, 
and  in  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  it 
has  been  used  with  advantage. 

“ Many  more  cases,  equally  corro- 
borative, could  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  vapour-bathing, — a remedy  too 
little  resorted  to  in  this  country ; and 
I am  glad  to  find  the  opinion  of  some 
medical  men  coincide  with  my  own, 
as  regards  sea-bathing,  which  now 
seems  resorted  to  by  many  persons, 
of  their  own  accord,  for  diseases  so 
dissimilar  in  their  nature,  that  to  be- 
nefit one  must  aggravate  the  other. 
To  indiscriminate  sea-bathing,  I feel 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  many  chro- 
nic diseases  owe  their  continuance. 

“ But  it  is  not  to  sea-bathing,  or 
to  simple  vapour-bathing,  that  I am 
particularly  solicitous  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader; — it  is  to  the 
various  kinds  of  fumigations  that  I 
would  wish  his  attention  to  be  di- 
rected. In  them  we  have  a remedy 
combining  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  simple  vapour-bath, 
in  a more  convenient  form,  and  with 
tonic  effects  peculiarly  its  own. 

“ All  this  has  been  tried,  proved, 
and  the  practice  determined  on,  in  a 
country  where  those  diseases  are  sel- 
dom so  aggravated  in  their  nature 
as  we  have  them,  and  where  they 
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do  not  prevail  to  half  the  extent  that 
they  do  here. 

“ The  cases,  for  which  it  is  so  par- 
ticularly indicated,  are  those  that 
mostly  prevail  in  this  country ; but, 
as  the  remedy  may  be  said  to  be  of 
French  manufacture,  national  feelings 
may,  perhaps,  for  a while  impede  its 
adoption.  But  John  Bull,  with  all 
his  industry  and  prejudices,  is  yet 
alive  to  his  comforts,  and  will  in 
time  be  sensible  of  this  additional 
one  ; and,  though  imported  from 
France,  it  will  not  be  long  despised  on 
that  account.  French  brandy  is  not  a 
little  palatable  to  some,  to  others  its  ef- 
fects are  little  less  than  poisonous;  and, 
to  obviate  those  effects,  we  possess,  from 
the  same  source,  a remedy.  We  thus 
have  the  bane  and  its  antidote. 

“ Under  careful  and  judicious  ma- 
nagement, no  ill  effects  have  ever  been 
known  to  arise  from  the  administration 
of  this  remedy ; but  such  management 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  its  success. 

“ Fumigations  of  tar  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  faculty  of  Eng- 
land, as  forcibly  recommended  by 
Sir  Alexander  Chrichton,  for  the  cure 
of  consumptive  cases.  The  writer 
begs  to  observe,  that  his  experience  of 
that  remedy  will  not  permit  him  to 
say  much  in  its  praise.  When  that 
disease  is  once  formed,  its  regularly 
progressive  fatal  effects  can  barely  be 
palliated  by  our  utmost  efforts;  yet 
he  is  inclined  to  infer  that  tar-fumiga- 
tions, when  employed  under  proper 
precautions,  and  resorted  to  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  after  the 
local  inflammatory  action  in  the  chest 
has  in  a great  measure  been  subdued, 
and  the  quick  hardness  of  the  pulse 
has,  by  bleeding  and  other  appro- 
priate remedies,  been  removed,  may 
be  used  with  a prospect  of  success.  In 
chronic  and  habitual  catarrh,  they  are 
also  likely  to  be  advantageous;  but  his 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  remedy 
will  not  permit  him  to  say  more  of  it. 

“ Independently  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  great  and  important 
desiderata — the  alleviation  of  pain,  the 
diminution  of  misery,  and  the  con- 
quest of  disease,  effected  by  the  ex- 
tended introduction  of  this  happily 


discovered  remedy,  it  will  be  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions; since  its  application  will  as- 
suredly hasten  the  cure  of  many  of 
these  protracted  diseases,  which  are  so 
frequent  in  their  occurrence,  which 
are  often  so  formidable  in  their  nature* 
and  for  which  it  is  so  particularly 
adapted,  as  it  will  shorten  the  period 
during  which  patients  will  have  occa- 
sion to  remain  in  those  institutions. 
Thus  there  will  be  a most  important 
saving  of  time  and  medical  attend- 
ance, of  provisions,  of  linen  wear  and 
washing,  and  of  medicines;  an  edi- 
fice of  any  given  magnitude  will  be 
able  to  accommodate,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  a much  greater  number  of 
patients ; and  any  given  sum  of  mo- 
ney subscribed  will  be  adequate  to 
produce  a larger  portion  of  benefit 
and  amount  of  good.  Dr.  De  Carro 
has,  therefore,  said,  with  great  justice, 
that  * the  impulse  being  given,  the 
government,  encouraged  by  the  phy- 
sicians, can  no  longer  remain  indif- 
ferent to  so  salutary  an  invention,  in 
favour  of  which  they  are  urged  as 
much  by  interest  as  by  humanity.* 

**  It  will,  indeed,  be  very  evident 
to  the  understanding  of  all  persons, 
that  no  small  revolution  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  medi- 
cated gases  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 
This  mode  of  treatment,  and  this 
method  of  alleviating  pain  and  dis- 
pelling disease,  is  pleasant,  Safe,  and 
powerful;  it  only  needs  to  be  yet 
more  investigated,  to  be  better  under- 
stood; when  better  understood,  it  will 
be  more  practised  and  approved; 
and,  when  it  has  become  more  an  ob- 
ject of  practice,  and  more  open  to  en- 
quiry, its  utility  will  become  more 
conspicuous,  and  its  fame  will  be 
more  diffused. 

“ The  good  effects  of  this  remedy, 
in  such  various  disorders,  will  carry 
with  it  too  general  an  application  to 
he  separately  named ; but,  after  pro- 
ceeding thus  far,  I will  again  enume- 
rate some  of  those  diseases  for  which 
it  is  particularly  indicated.  These 
are — all  gouty  affections,  rheumatism, 
palsy,  and  every  kind  of  cutaneous 
affection,  female  obstructions,  glandu- 
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lar  obstructions,  liver  complaints,  hae- 
morrhoids, indigestion,  head-aches, 
weaknesses  of  the  joints,  and  white- 
swellings.  It  is  necessary*  wherever 
there  is  a determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  that  some  previous  remedies 
should  be  advised  and  resorted  to, 
such  as  an  aperient  dose  or  two  of 
medicine;  or,  if  the  plethora  is  great, 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm 
is  sometimes  requisite. 

“ From  its  efficacy  in  regulating 
the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  its  in- 
ternal parts,  it  is  particularly  indicated 
in  those  diseases  which  are  owing  to, 
or  which  are  aggravated  by,  the  want 
of  that  due  balance  of  circulation, 
which  is  absolutely  needful  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  health.  Thus,  it 
is  particularly  applicable  to  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  liver,  to  chronic 
catarrh,  to  local  diseases,  and  to  vene- 
real affections  of  the  skin;  in  all 
which  cases  there  is  an  irregular  cir- 
culation. Nor  must  I omit  to  men- 
tion its  efficacy  in  habitual  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  which  is  frequently 
attributable  to  too  gieat  an  internal 
heat  in  the  general  system,  and  which 
this  remedy  wonderfully  relieves  by 
duly  regulating  the  functions  of  the 
exhalant  or  perspirable  vessels  of  the 
skin." 


DEATH  FROM  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  AIR  I>TTO  THE 
VEINS  DURING  A SURGICAL 
OPERATION. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Medecine,  M.  Samson  read, 
in  the  name  of  M.  Dupuytren,  the 
following  account: — A young  girl, 
named  Poirier,  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  and  the  strength  of  her  con- 
stitution, entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  on 
account  of  a tumour  which  occupied 
the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
neck.  From  its  hardness,  its  viru- 
lence, and  its  want  of  sensibility,  M. 
Dupuytren  easily  recognised  that  it 
was  of  a fibrous  nature,  and  deter- 
mined on  removing  it  before  it  had 
acquired  a larger  size. — The  operation 
was  conducted  with  much  skill  and 


rapidity.  The  tumour  no  longer  ad- 
hered except  to  the  anterior  shred  of 
the  integuments;  and  the  patient, 
who  had  only  lost  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  blood,  bore  without  much 
complaint  the  pain  inseparable  from 
so  minute  a dissection,  when  all  at 
once  a hissing  noise  of  some  duration 
(sifflement  prolonge)  was  heard,  ana- 
logous to  that  which  results  from  the 
entrance  of  air  into  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver.— The  operator  stopped  for  a 
moment  in  astonishment.— “ If  I was 
not  so  far  from  the  air-passages,"  said 
he,  “ I should  think  I had  opened 
them."  Scarcely  had  he  finished  the 
sentence,  and  given  the  last  cut  which 
was  required  to  separate  the  tumour, 
when  the  patient  exclaimed,  **  I am 
dead ! ” She  was  immediately  seized 
with  general  tremor,  then  fainted  in 
the  chair,  and  fell  motionless : — in  vain 
was  every  mean  employed — the  girl 
had  ceased  to  live. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  pericar- 
dium was  found  to  be  perfectly 
healthy ; the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
was  distended  with  air  which  gave  it 
an  elastic  tension,  and  when  its  pa- 
rities were  cut,  this  air  escaped  in 
great  part,  without  any  admixture  of 
blood : this  cavity,  however,  contain- 
ed a small  quantity  of  uncoagulated 
blood.  Some  blood,  likewise  fluid, 
was  found  in  the  other  cavities  of  the 
heart,  which  were  sound,  and  in  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  body,  the 
limbs,  and  the  brain;  and  so  much 
air  was  there,  that  the  vessels,  on 
being  pricked  at  different  points, 
every  where  gave  vent  to  bubbles 
mingled  with  blood.  The  other  or- 
gans presented  nothing  remarkable. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  introduction  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  air  into  the 
heart,  that  death  is  to  be  attributed. 
The  manner  in  which  this  introduc- 
tion took  place  is  easily  ascertained : — 
a vein  of  considerable  size,  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  and 
communicating  with  the  jugular,  was 
necessarily  opened,  and,  continuing  to 
gape  at  the  moment  when  the  act  of 
inspiration  drew  the  blood  towards 
the  chest,  was  filled  with  air,  which 
the  blood  and  a movement  of  the 
tumour  must  have  thrown  upon  the 
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heart.  The  air,  becoming  rarified  in 
the  cavities  of  this  organ,  had  dis- 
tended them,  prevented  their  contrac- 
tion, and  thus  suddenly  produced 
syncope  and  death. 


MISTAKEN  PREGNANCY. 


On  the  6th  of  June,  1820,  Doctor 
Dewees  was  requested  to  see  a young 
lady  who  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill 
with  severe  pain  in  the  uterine  region, 
and  almost  instantly  afterwards  with 
delirium  and  mental  disturbance.  She 
complained  much  of  her  head,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  of  occasional 
sense  of  suffocation.  She  had  fre- 
quent lucid  intervals  from  the  deli- 
rium. She  had  not  menstruated  for 
more  than  a year— her  belly  was  much 
swelled — her  breasts  enlarged — she 
had  morning  sickness — and  “ all  the 
usual  signs  of  pregnancy.”  Dr.  D. 
on  examining  the  abdomen,  felt  a cir- 
cumscribed tumour  within  it,  which, 
he  was  very  certain  was  an  enlarged 
uterus,  and  he  thought  he  distinctly 
perceived  the  motion  of  a foetus.  As 
there  were  febrile  symptoms,  bleeding 
and  other  antiphlogistic  measures 
were  ordered,  which  removed  the 
symptoms  before  described,  and  she 
remained  well  for  a fortnight.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  they 
again  returned,  precisely  as  before, 
and  were  again  dissipated  by  the  same 
remedies.  The  symptoms  returned 
twice  more,  and  twice  more  they  were 
removed.  Mean  time,  the  abdomen 
continued  to  enlarge,  and  the  feet  and 
ankles  to  swell.  On  careful  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
fluid  in  the  abdomen,  evinced  by  evi- 
dent fluctuation.  As  the  young  lady’s 
character  was  beyond  reproach,  and 
as  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  of 
the  uterine  tumour  during  the  last  two 
months.  Dr.  D.  began  to  conclude 
that  he  had  ascites  instead  of  preg- 
nancy to  deal  with.  He  therefore 
prescribed  the  volatile  tincture  of 
guiacum,  in  doses  of  a tea-spoonful 
thrice  a day  in  a wine-glass  full  of 
milk.  After  taking  this  medicine  for 
a few  days,  it  purged  her  very  briskly, 
and  made  her  discharge  very  large 


quantities  of  urine.  Some  few  drops 
of  laudanum  being  added,  she  was  en- 
abled to  persevere  in  its  use  for  three 
weeks,  without  further  inconvenience, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  no  vestige  of 
water  was  discoverable  in  the  abdo- 
men, “ but  a serous  discharge  was  ob- 
served from  the  vagina,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a sudden  gush  of 
fluid  blood,  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  pints,  which  soon  abated  in 
quantity,  and,  at  the  end  of  a week, 
entirely  ceased.”  She  menstruated  at 
regular  periods  after  this,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  good  health.  We 
leave  our  obstetric  readers  to  form  their 
opinions  respecting  the  above  case. 
In  a moral  point  of  view  it  is  interest- 
ing, as  it  shows  how  easily  a derange- 
ment in  the  uterine  economy  may 
lead  to  the  most  cruel  and  unjust  sus- 
picions.— PHIL:  JOURNAL. 


Dr.  TISSOT’s  CURE  FOR  TOOTH- 
ACHE, AND  PAINS  IN  THE 
HEAD. 


I have  cured,  says  this  excellent 
physician,  violent  tooth-aches  of  the 
lower  jaw,  by  applying  a plaister, 
consisting  of  meal,  the  white  of  an 
egg,  brandy,  and  mastic,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  that  jaw,  over  the  spot  where 
the  pulsation  of  the  artery  may  be 
perceived ; and  I have  also  mitigated 
the  most  excruciating  pains  of  the 
head,  by  applying  the  same  plaister 
upon  the  temporal  artery. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS 


NO.  VII. 


OF  UNDERTAKERS,  BEARERS  OF 
CORPSE,  &C. 

The  business  of  bearers  and  under- 
takers for  funerals  was  more  laborious 
in  antient  times  than  it  is  now,  for 
they  took  a great  deal  of  pains  with 
the  body,  in  washing,  anointing,  burn- 
ing, and  gathering  the  ashes  into 
urns;  besides  which,  they  employed 
embalmers,  burners,  and  others  of  a 
meaner  class ; though  now  the  corpse 
rried  by  the  bearers  to  the 
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church  or  church-yard,  and  so  in- 
terred. But  considering  that  in  cities 
and  towns  families  have  their  own 
tombs  in  the  churches,  (though  the 
common  people  are  interred  in  graves 
in  the  church-yard,)  the  bearers  are 
frequently  obliged  to  descend  into 
foul  vaults,  full  of  half  rotten  bodies, 
and  are  thereupon  liable  to  many 
pernicious  diseases,  especially  malig- 
nant fevers,  sudden  deaths,  cachexies, 
dropsies,  suffocating  catarrhs,  and 
other  distempers.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  effectual  means  for  raising  pes- 
tilential distempers,  than  thus  going 
down  into  sepulchres,  and  breathing 
for  some  time  in  that  noxious  air, 
which  pollutes  the  ethereal  nature  of 
the  animal  spirits,  and  renders  them 
unfit  to  execute  their  office,  that  is, 
to  support  the  whole  vital  machine. 
Hippocrates  justly  observed,  * that 
air  is  at  once  the  author  of  life,  and 
of  diseases ;’  doubtless,  then,  the  air 
of  sepulchres  must  needs  be  very  per- 
nicious to  the  bearers,  and  corrupt 
the  whole  mass  of  blood.  In  antient 
times,  the  public  slaves,  who  were 
half  shaved,  and  called  Inscripti,  were 
doomed  to  this  office,  as  well  as  to 
the  digging  of  metals. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  the 
corruption  of  carcases  tends  to  defile 
the  air  ; for  frequent  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  fatal  plagues  ensue  after 
great  battles,  by  reason  of  the  dead 
lying  unburied,  and  upon  the  indis- 
creet opening  of  antient  sepulchres. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
bearers  and  others  concerned  in  fu- 
nerals do,  by  handling  dead  bodies, 
opening  the  doors  of  sepulchres, 
and  going  down  into  them,  bring 
up  pestilential  vapours.  There  is  a 
known  story  of  a bearer,  who  buried 
a young  man  finely  dressed  up,  with 
new  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  corpse ; 
and  a few  days  after,  finding  the 
church  doors  open,  he  opened  the 
tomb,  went  down  into  the  vault,  and 
took  the  shoes  off  the  body ; but  he 
had  no  sooner  so  done,  than  he  fell 
down  and  expired  upon  the  corpse, 
and  thus  suffered  a just  punishment 
for  violating  the  sepulchre. 

This  foul  smell  is  frequently  per- 
ceptible in  churches,  especially  in 


Summer,  from  the  great  number  of 
tombs,  and  from  their  being  fre- 
quently opened,  which  cannot  but 
be  very  noxious.  Upon  this  consi- 
deration Lilius  Gyraldus  justly  con- 
demns that  modern  custom  of  bury- 
ing in  churches;  for  in  antient  times, 
and  in  the  earliest  days  of  Christiani- 
ty,’ the  bodies  of  martyrs  only  were 
interred  in  churches,  the  rest  of  the 
faithful  being  buried  in  the  church 
yards. 

It  was  a laudable  custom  among 
the  Romans  to  carry  their  dead  out 
of  the  city,  as  the  Athenians  did, 
where  they  put  them  upon  a funeral 
pile,  and  preserved  the  ashes  in  stone 
or  brass  urns. 

The  roads  called  Via  Latina  and 
Flaminia,  and  especially  the  military 
ways,  were  famous  among  the  Ro- 
mans for  a frequency  of  monuments. 
Now  this  they  did,  according  to  Gy- 
raldus, for  three  reasons:  first,  that 
these  monuments  might  incite  the 
passengers  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  antient  epi- 
taphs were  all  addressed  to  the  Via- 
toresy  or  passengers.  Secondly,  that 
if  the  city  should  be  besieged,  the 
citizens  might  be  incited  to  fight 
more  strenuously  for  the  ashes  of  their 
relatives.  Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  that 
the  city  might  remain  untainted  with 
the  effluvia  which  flow  from  putrified 
bodies ; only,  by  a peculiar  privilege, 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors 
were  allowed  to  be  interred  within 
the  city. 

Tully  informs  us,  that  by  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  the  funeral  pile, 
though  out  of  the  city,  was  to  be 
sixty  feet  distant  from  other  men’s 
houses;  and  that,  not  from  fear  of 
fire,  as  he  tells  you,  but  to  avoid  the 
filthy  smell  which  attends  the  burn- 
ing of  a corpse.  So  careful  were  the 
antients  in  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  community,  by  keeping  the 
air  clean,  that  they  removed  out  of 
the  city  not  only  all  unclean  things* 
but  even  the  ashes  of  their  own  rela- 
tions. Nay,  Hesiodus  was  against 
the  very  dunging  of  the  grounds,  be- 
cause the  wholesomeness  of  the  air 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ; and  by  an  edict  of  the 
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aediles,  or  church-wardens,  the  bring- 
ing of  any  thing  made  of  hides  or 
skins  into  the  churches  was  prohibited ; 
for  it  was  unlawful  to  put  any  thing 
in  the  churches,  that  came  from  a 
dead  animal. 

To  conclude;  it  is  but  reasonable, 
since  the  bearers  and  funeral  officers 
hide  under  ground  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased,  together  with  the  errors 
of  physicians,  that  the  art  of  physic 
should  requite  them  in  a beneficial 
way,  for  thus  supporting  the  dignity 
of  the  profession.  For  this  end,  they 
must  be  cautioned  to  guard  themselves 
in  doing  their  office  as  much  as  they 
can ; that  is,  to  observe  the  cautions 
usual  in  the  time  of  a plague;  to  wash 
their  mouths  and  throats  with  sharp 
vinegar;  to  carry  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs sprinkled  with  vinegar;  to 
refresh  the  spirits  by  oderiferous  things; 
and  to  let  the  tombs  be  open  a short 
time  before  they  go  into  them,  that 
the  imprisoned  steams  may  evaporate. 
When  their  business  is  over,  let  them 
return  home  and  shift  themselves,  and 
endeavour  to  go  as  clean  in  their 
clothes  as  their  circumstances  will 
allow  them.  If  they  are  seized  with 
any  disease,  they  must  be  attended 
with  great  circumspection. 

In  carrying  dead  bodies  to  the 
grave,  contagion  also  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. Caution,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary: — the  best  preventive  is  to 
carry  camphor  about  the  person,  and 
to  chew  unpowdered  bark,  while  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  dead. 


BILIOUS  PLEURISIES,  OR  SPU- 
RIOUS INFLAMMATIONS  OF 
THE  BREAST. 


The  inflammation  of  the  breast,  and 
that  pleurisy  which  is  called  bilious, 
are  the  same  disease.  It  is  properly 
a putrid  fever,  attended  with  a stuff- 
ing of  the  lungs,  though  without  pain; 
in  which  circumstance  it  is  called  a 
putrid  or  bilious  peripneumony : but 
when  attended  with  a pain  of  the 
side,  it  is  called  a spurious  pleurisy. 

The  signs  which  distinguish  these 
diseases  from  the  inflammatory  ones 
of  the  same  name,  described  in  a 


former  part  of  this  work,  are  the  pulse 
being  less  hard  and  less  strong,  but 
much  quicker,  though  unaccompa- 
nied with  the  same  symptoms  which 
constitute  the  inflammatory  ones. — 
The  mouth  is  foul,  and  has  a sensation 
of  bitterness;  the  patient  is  infested 
with  a sharp  and  dry  heat;  he  has 
a feeling  of  heaviness  and  anxiety 
all  about  his  stomach,  with  loathings; 
he  is  less  flushed  and  red  in  these, 
than  in  the  inflammatory  diseases,  but 
rather  a little  yellow.  He  has  a de- 
jected wan  look ; his  urine  resembles 
that  in  putrid  fevers,  and  not  that  of 
inflammatory  ones ; and  he  has  very 
often  a small  bilious  looseness,  which 
is  extremely  offensive.  The  skin  is 
commonly  very  dry  in  this  disease; 
the  humour  spit  up  is  less  thick,  not 
so  red,  and  rather  more  yellow,  than 
in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
same  name. 

These  diseases  must  be  treated  like 
putrid  fevers.  Supposing  some  little 
degree  of  inflammation  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  disease,  it  may  be 
removed  by  a single  bleeding.  After 
this,  the  patient  is  to  drink  barley 
water ; to  make  use  of  clysters ; and 
as  soon  as  all  the  symptoms  of  any 
inflammation  wholly  disappear,  he  is 
to  take  the  vomiting  and  purging 
mixture  letter  T.  in  the  Domestic  Phar- 
macy; but  the  utmost  caution  must 
be  taken  not  to  give  it  before 
every  appearance  of  inflammation  is 
totally  removed;  as  giving  it  sooner 
would  be  certain  death  to  the  patient  : 
and  it  is  dreadful  but  to  think  of 
agitating,  by  a-vomit,  lungs  that  am 
inflamed,  and  overloaded  with  blood, 
whose  vessels  burst  and  discharge 
themselves,  only  from  the  force  of 
expectoration.  After  an  interval  of 
some  days,  the  patient  may  be  purged 
again  with  the  medicine,  letter  B.  in 
the  Domestic  Pharmacy.  If  the  fever 
be  violent  he  must  drink  plentifully 
of  cream  of  tartar  water. 

Blisters  to  the  legs  are  very  ser- 
viceable when  the  load  and  oppression 
are  not  considerably  abated  after  ge- 
neral evacuations. 

The  spurious  inflammation  of  the 
breast  is  an  overfullness  or  obstruction 
in  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  a 
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fever ; it  is  caused  by  extremely  thick 
and  tenacious  humours;  and  not  by 
a really  inflammatory  blood,  or  by 
any  putrid  or  bilious  humour. 

This  disease  happens  more  fre- 
quently in  the  spring,  than  in  any 
other  season.  Old  men,  puny  ill- 
constitutioned  children,  languid  wo- 
men, feeble  young  men,  and  particu- 
larly such  as  are  worn  out  by  drink- 
ing, are  the  subjects  most  frequently 
attacked  by  it ; especially  if  they  have 
used  but  little  exercise  throughout 
the  winter ; if  they  have  fed  on  viscid, 
mealy,  and  fat  aliments,  as  pastry, 
chesnuts,  thick  milk,  and  cheese.  All 
their  humours  have  contracted  a thick 
glutinous  quality ; they  are  circulated 
with  difficulty;  and  when  heat  or 
exercise  in  the  spring  increases  their 
motion  at  once,  the  humours,  already 
stuffing  up  the  lungs,  still  more  aug- 
ment that  plentitude,  whence  these 
vital  organs  are  fatally  extended,  and 
the  patient  dies. 

This  disease  is  known  to  exist, 

1.  By  the  previous  existence  of 
the  causes  already  mentioned. 

2.  By  the  symptoms  which  precede 
and  usher  it  in. — For  example,  the 
patient,  many  days  before,  has  a slight 
cough ; an  oppression  when  he  moves 
about;  a little  restlessness;  and  is 
sometimes  a little  choleric  or  fretful. 
His  countenance  is  higher  coloured 
than  in  health ; he  has  a propensity 
to  sleep,  but  attended  with  confusion 
and  without  refreshment;  and  has 
sometimes  an  extraordinary  appetite. 

3.  When  this  state  has  continued 
for  some  days,  there  comes  on  a cold 
shivering,  though  more  considerable 
for  its  duration  than  its  violence:  it 
is  succeeded  by  a moderate  degree  of 
heat;  but  that  attended  with  much 
inquietude  and  oppression.  The  pa- 
tient cannot  confine  himself  to  the 
bed,  but  walks  to  and  fro,  and  is 
greatly  dejected.  The  pulse  is  weak 
and  pretty  quick ; the  urine  is  some- 
times but  little  changed  from  that  in 
health,  at  other  times  it  is  discharged 
but  in  small  quantity  and  is  higher 
coloured ; he  coughs  but  moderately, 
and  does  not  expectorate  but  with 
difficulty.  The  visage  becomes  very 
red,  and  even  almost  livid;  he  can 


neither  keep  awake  nor  sleep  well ; 
he  raves  for  some  moments,  and  then 
his  head  grows  clear  again.  Some- 
times it  happens,  especially  to  per- 
sons of  advanced  age,  that  this  state 
suddenly  terminates  fatally  in  a swoon ; 
at  other  times,  and  in  other  cases, 
the  oppression  and  anguish  increase; 
the  patient  cannot  breathe  but  when 
sitting  up,  and  that  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  agony;  and  the  brain  is 
utterly  disturbed  and  embarrassed  : — 
this  state  lasts  for  some  hours,  and  then 
terminates  suddenly. 

This  is  a very  dangerous  disease, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  chiefly 
attacks  those  persons  whose  tempera- 
ment and  constitution  are  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  resources  for  health 
and  recovery;  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  is  of  a precipitate  nature, 
the  patient  sometimes  dying  on  the 
third  day,  and  but  seldom  surviving 
the  seventh ; while  the  cause  of  it  re- 
quires a more  considerable  term  for 
its  removal  or  mitigation.  Besides 
which,  if  some  indications  be  pre- 
sented for  the  employment  of  a re- 
medy, there  are  frequently  others 
which  forbid  it ; and  all  that  seems 
requisite  to  be  done  is — 

1.  If  the  patient  have  still  a pretty 
good  share  of  health ; if  he  be  not  of 
too  advanced  an  age;  if  the  pulse 
have  a perceivable  hardness,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  some  strength;  if 
the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  wind 
blow  from  the  north ; he  should  be 
bled  once,  to  a moderate  quantity. 
But  if  the  greater  part  of  these  cir- 
cumstances be  wanting,  bleeding 
would  be  very  prejudicial.  Were  we 
obliged  to  establish  some  general 
and  positive  rule  in  this  case,  it  were 
better  to  exclude  bleeding  than  to 
admit  it. 

2.  The  stomach  and  the  bowels 
should  be  unloaded  from  their  viscid 
glutinous  contents ; and  the  medicine 
which  succeeds  the  best  in  this  re- 
spect, when  the  symptoms  shew  there 
is  a great  necessity  for  vomiting,  and 
there  is  no  inflammation,  is  an  emetic 
of  tartarite  of  antimony,  which,  after 
vomiting,  purges  by  stool,  promotes 
urine,  breaks  down  and  divides  the 
viscid  humours  that  occasion  the  di*» 
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ease,  and  increases  perspiration. — 
When  we  are  afraid  of  hazarding  the 
agitations  of  a vomit  and  its  conse- 
quences, Epsom  salts  well  diluted 
may  be  given : but  we  must  be  very 
cautious,  in  regard  to  old  men,  even 
with  this,  and  give  it  in  small  doses 
often. 

3.  They  should,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  drink  plentifully 
of  whey,  which  is  the  best  drink  in 
this  disease,  adding  half  a drachm  of 
nitre  to  every  pint  of  it. 

4.  A little  elder-flower  tea,  with  a 
small  dose  of  oxymel  of  squills,  must 
be  taken  every  two  hours. 

5.  Blisters  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
insides  of  the  legs. 

When  the  case  is  very  doubtful 
and  perplexing,  it  were  best  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  three  last-men- 
tioned remedies,  which  have  often 
been  successful  in  severe  degrees  of 
this  disease,  and  which  can  occasion 
no  ill  consequence. 

When  this  malady  invades  old 
people,  though  they  partly  recover, 
they  never  recover  entirely  from  it ; 
and  if  due  precaution  be  not  taken, 
they  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  a 
dropsy  of  the  breast  after  it. 

The  spurious  or  false  pleurisy  is  a 
disorder  that  does  not  affect  the  lungs, 
but  only  the  teguments  or  skin,  and 
the  muscles  which  cover  the  ribs.  It 
is  the  effect  of  a rheumatic  humour 
thrown  upon  these  parts,  in  which, 
as  it  produces  very  sharp  pains,  re- 
sembling that  which  is  called  a stitch , 
it  has,  from  this  circumstance,  been 
termed  a pleurisy. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  the 
multitude,  and  even  by  some  of  a 
different  rank,  that  a false  pleurisy  is 
more  dangerous  than  a genuine  one  ; 
but  this  is  a mistake.  It  is  often 
ushered  in  by  a shivering,  and  almost 
ever  attended  with  a little  fever,  a 
small  cough,  and  a slight  difficulty 
of  breathing ; which,  as  well  as  the 
cough,  is  occasioned  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a patient’s  (who  feels 
pain  in  respiration)  checking  breath- 
ing as  much  as  he  can  ; this  accu- 
mulates a little  too  much  blood  in 
the  lungs,  but  yet  he  has  no  anguish, 
nor  the  other  symptoms  of  acute  true 


pleurisies.  In  some  patients  this  pain 
is  extended  almost  over  the  whole 
breast,  and  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
and  the  patient  cannot  repose  himself 
on  the  side  affected. 

This  disorder  is  not  more  danger- 
ous than  a rheumatism,  except  in 
two  cases: 

1.  When  the  pain  is  so  severe,  that 
the  patient  strongly  endeavours  not  to 
breathe  at  all,  which  brings  on  a 
great  stoppage  in  the  lungs. 

2.  When  this  humour,  like  any 
other  rheumatic  one,  is  transferred  to 
some  internal  part. 

It  must  be  treated  exactly  like  rheu- 
matism. (See  p.  284.) 

After  bleeding  once  or  more,  a 
blister  applied  to  the  affected  part  is 
often  attended  with  a very  good  ef- 
fect ; this  being,  indeed,  the  kind  of 
pleurisy,  in  which  it  particularly 
agrees. 

This  malady  sometimes  gives  way 
to  the  first  bleeding,  often  terminate, 
ing  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day, 
by  a very  copious  perspiration,  and 
rarely  lasting  beyond  the  seventh. 
Sometimes  it  attacks  a person  very 
suddenly  after  a stoppage  of  perspi- 
ration ; and  then,  if  at  once  (before 
the  fever  commences,  and  has  time  to 
inflame  the  blood)  the  patient  takes 
a sudorific  of  Dover’s  powder,  it  ef- 
fects a speedy  cure,  by  restoring  per- 
spiration. 


COMPONENT  PARTS  OF  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  PATENT 
MEDICINES. 


FROM  DR.  PARIS’  PHARMACOLOGIA. 


ANDERSON’S  FILLS. 

Aloes,  jalap,  and  oil  of  anniseed. 

AROMATIC  LOZENGES  OF  STEEL. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  tincture  of  can- 
tharides. 

BARCLAY’S  ANTI-BILIOUS  PILLS. 
Extract  of  colocynth,  two  drachms; 
extract  of  jalap,  one  drachm ; almond 
soap,  one  drachm  and  a half ; guiacum, 
three  drachms;  tartarized  antimony, 
u u 
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eight  grains;  essential  oil  of  juniper, 
carraway,  and  rosemary,  of  each,  four 
drops ; formed  into  a mass  with  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  and  divided  into  sixty- 
four  pills. 

BATES*  ANODYNE  BALSAM. 

One  third  of  tincture  of  opium,  and 
two-thirds  of  opodeldoc. 

BLACK  DROP. 

Take  half  a pound  of  opium  sliced, 
three  pints  of  good  verjuice,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  nutmegs,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  saffron: — boil  them 
to  a proper  thickness;  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  two 
spoonsful  of  yeast;  set  the  whole 
in  a warm  place  near  the  fire  for  six 
or  eight  weeks ; then  place  it  in  the 
open  air  until  it  becomes  a syrup; 
lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up. 
One  drop  is  considered  equal  to  three 
of  the  tincture  of  opium  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

brodum’s  nervous  cordial 
consists  of  the  tinctures  of  gentian, 
calumba,  cardamom,  and  bark,  with 
the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and 
wine  of  iron. 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER. 

(A  cure  for  the  rheumatism.) 
Powdered  guiacum,  one  drachm ; rhu- 
barb, two  drachms;  cream  of  tartar, 
one  ounce;  flower  of  sulphur,  two 
ounces ; one  nutmeg,  finely  powdered : 
make  into  an  electuary,  with  one  pound 
of  clarified  honey two  large  spoons- 
ful night  and  morning. 

CHING’S  WORM  LOZENGES. 

Chiefly  calomel  and  jalap. 

COLLEY’S  DEPILATORY. 

Quick  lime  and  sulphurate  of  potash. 
(We  suspect  orpiment  in  this  com- 
pound.) 

DAFFY’S  ELIXIR. 

Compound  tincture  of  senna,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  sweetened 
with  treacle,  and  flavoured  with  anni- 
seed  and  elecampane  root. — Dicu/s 
Da  ffy  and  Sw in  ton's  Daffy  differ 
little  from  each  other. 


DALBY’S  CARMINATIVE. 
Magnesia,  forty  grains;  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, one  drop ; of  nutmeg,  two  drops; 
of  anniseed,  three  drops;  tincture  of 
castor,  thirty  drops;  of  assafcetida, 
fifteen  drops ; of  opium,  five  drops ; 
spirit  of  pennyroyal,  fifteen  drops; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
thirty  drops;  peppermint  water,  two oz. 

ESSENCE  OF  COLT*S  FOOT. 

This  preparation,  ('says  Dr.  Paris,) 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  balsam 
of  Peru,  and  the  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  to  which  is  added  double 
the  quantity  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine ; and  this,  forsooth,  is  a “pectoral 
for  coughs!”  If  a patient  with  a pul- 
monary affection,  should  recover  dur- 
ing the  use  of  such  a remedy,  I should 
rather  designate  it  as  a fortunate  escape, 
than  a skilful  cure. 

whitehead’s  essence  of  mus- 
tard. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  camphor,  and  spirit 
of  rosemary,  with  a litte  flour  of  mus- 
tard  to  colour  it. 

freeman’s  bathing  spirits. 
Opodeldoc  covered  with  Daffy’s  elixir. 

GODBOLD’S  VEGETABLE  BALSAM. 
Honey  and  vinegar. 

gouland’s  lotion. 

A solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in 
emulsion  of  bitter  almonds. 

James’s  analeptic  pills. 
James’s  powder,  gum  amraoniacum, 
pill  of  aloes,  with  myrrh,  of  each, 
equal  parts ; made  into  a mass  with 
tincture  of  castor. 

NORRIS’S  DROPS. 

A coloured  solution  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony in  rectified  spirit. 

REMEDIES  FOR  THE  HOOPING  COUGH 
Either  opiates,  or  medicines  contain- 
ing sulphate  of  zinc. 

roche’s  embrocation  for  the 

HOOPING  COUGH. 

Olive  oil,  mixed  with  half  its  quantity 
of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber. 
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RUSPINl’s  TINCTURE  FOR  THE  TEETH 
Florentine  iris  root,  eight  ounces ; 
cloves,  one  ounce;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints;  ambergris,  a scruple. 

SCOURING  DROPS. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  perfumed  with  es- 
sential oil  of  lemon  peel. 

SOLOMON’S  BALM  OF  GILEAD. 
An  aromatic  tincture,  of  which  car- 
damoms fonn  the  leading  ingredient, 
made  with  brandy. — Some  practi- 
tioners have  asserted  that  cantharides 
enter  into  its  composition. 

steer’s  opodeldoc. 

Castile  soap,  one  oimce ; rectified 
spirit,  eight  ounces;  camphor,  three 
ounces  and  a half;  oil  of  rosemary, 
half  a drachm ; oil  of  origanum,  one 
drachm;  solution  of  ammonia,  six 
drachms. 

taylor’s  remedy  for  deafness. 
Garlic,  infused  in  oil  of  almonds,  and 
coloured  by  alkanet  root. 


IMMEDIATE  RELIEF  FOR  RE- 
TENTION OF  URINE. 


PROVED  BY  THE  LATE  MR.  CLINE. 


A grazier,  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  had  a stricture  in  the  urethra 
during  several  years,  for  which  bou- 
gies were  occasionally  used.  He  was 
attacked  with  a retention  of  urine, 
which  continued  nearly  forty-eight 
hours  without  his  obtaining  any  relief, 
although  trial  was  made  of  all  the 
usual  remedies.  This  attack  was  soon 
followed  by  another  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  warm-bath,  opiate  clysters, 
&c-  were  as  ineffectual  as  before  ; the 
urine  being  never  evacuated  until  his 
strength  appeared  almost  exhausted 
by  the  complaint.  At  other  times, 
with  the  aid  of  bougies,  he  voided 
his  urine  in  a favourable  stream,  and 
one  of  a moderate  size  could  be 
passed  without  difficulty ; but  during 
the  spasmodic  state  of  the  stricture, 
neither  a drop  of  urine  passed,  nor 
could  the  smallest  bougie  be  intro- 
duced. The  return  of  spasm  of  the 


urethra  became  afterwards  more  fre- 
quent, and  each  time  the  retention  of 
urine  lasted  so  long  as  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

From  the  frequency  of  this  com- 
plaint, and  its  supposed  clanger,  he 
removed  to  London,  and  in  a few 
days  after  his  arrival,  was  seized  with 
a retention  of  urine  as  before.  . As 
the  common  methods  of  treatment 
had  no  effect  in  this  case,  it  was  at 
once  determined  to  try  an  unusual 
remedy,  and  a tobacco  clyster  was 
directed.  This  produced  languor,  a 
cold  sweat,  faintness,  and  insensi- 
bility; from  which  he  recovered  in 
about  an  hour,  and  soon  after  voided 
his  urine  without  difficulty.  How- 
ever,  in  a few  days  he  had  a return 
of  the  retention,  and  the  clyster  was. 
again  proposed;  but  he  being  ex 
tremely  averse  to  its  use,  on  account 
of  the  very  distressing  symptoms 
which  it  had  before  produced,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  him  ten  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  every  ten 
minutes,  until  it  produced  some  sensi- 
ble effect.  When  he  had  taken  six 
doses  of  it,  i.  e.  in  an  hour,  he  had 
an  irritation  to  void  his  urine,  and 
it  immediately  flowed  freely ; although 
in  every  preceding  attack,  the  com- 
plaint had  continued  about  forty-eight 
hours,  except  when  the  tobacco  clyster 
was  given. 

He  had  several  relapses  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  was  each  time  relieved 
by  taking  the  above  medicine  in 
similar  doses,  and  became  so  confident 
that  he  possessed  a specific  for  his 
disorder,  that  he  no  longer  felt  any 
apprehensions  about  its  consequences. 

This  medicine  has  since  been  given 
in  several  similar  cases,  with  equal 
success;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  all,  the  complaints  were  purely 
spasmodic.  Retention  of  urine  from 
other  causes  cannot  be  affected  by  it. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  X. 


THE  SECOND  COAT  OF  MUS- 
CLES OF  THE  BACK. 


A The  complexus : it  lies  immediately 
under  the  splenius,  and  arises  from 
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the  transverse  processes  of  the  four 
lower  cervical  and  seven  upper- 
most dorsal  vertebrae,  and  it  termi- 
nates in  the  lower  part  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  Its  action  pulls  the 
head  directly  backward. 

B The  splenius  capitis : it  arises  from 
the  spinal  processes  of  the  five 
lower  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  the 
four  upper  ones  of  the  back ; it 
divides  into  two  parts,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  occipital  bone  and 
mastoide  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  When  only  one  side  of  this 
muscle  acts,  it  draws  the  head  to- 
wards the  shoulder,  backward  ; 
when  they  act  together,  it  pulls  the 
head  directly  backwards,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  foregoing  muscle. 

D The  levator  scapulae:  it  arises  from 
the  four  of  five  first  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  running  a little  ob- 
liquely, is  inserted  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula,  which  it  ele- 
vates, as  in  the  action  of  shrugging 
up  the  shoulders. 

E The  rhomboideus:  it  arises  from  the 
three  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
and  the  four  superior  of  the  back, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  basis 
of  the  scapula,  which  it  draws  up 
and  backwards. 

F Supra  spinatus : it  arises  from  the 
back,  spine,  and  edge  of  the  sca- 
pula, and  passes  along  the  scapula 
under  the  acromion  ; it  is  inserted 
into  the  great  tuburosity  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  It  helps  to  raise 
the  arm. 

G The  deltoide. 

II  The  teres  major:  it  has  its  origin  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  os  humerus.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  arm  downwards  and  back- 
wards. 

J Infra  spinatus : it  arises  from  the  back, 
spine  (mark  O),  and  lower  margin 
of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  at 
the  side  of  the  head  of  the  os  hu- 
merus. It  turns  the  arm  supine  and 
backwards. 

K Teres  minor:  it  arises  from  the  angle 
and  lower  edge  of  the  scapula : it 
assists  in  turning  the  arm  supine, 
but  pulls  it  more  downwards. 


L The  insertion  of  the  serrafiis  major 
anticus. 

M Thesacro-lumbalis:  it  is  inserted  into 
all  the  ribs,  near  their  articulations 
with  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  into  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.  The  portions  of  this  muscle 
which  arise  from  the  ribs,  and  are 
inserted  into  other  ribs  above,  will 
necessarily  draw  the  back  part  of 
the  ribs  nearer  together 

N Longissimus  dorsi,  arises  freon  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum  and 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  ter- 
minates at  those  of  the  neck:  it 
serves  to  sustain  the  body  when 
bent  forwards,  with  two  smalL  mus- 
cles that  are  beneath,  marked  O. 

P Serratus  posticus  inferior : it  arises 
from  the  spinal  processes  of  the 
three  superior  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
and  two  inferior  of  the  thorax ; it 
is  divided  into  three  slips,  and  is 
inserted  at  the  bending  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  lower  ribs:  it 
pulls  the  ribs  backwards  and  down- 
wards, and  assists  in  expiration. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH. 


CARIES,  OR  ROTTING  OF  THE 
TEETH. 

Caries,  or  the  decay  of  part  of  the 
teeth,  arising  from  uncleanliness  of 
the  mouth,  is  the  most  frequent  dis- 
ease to  which  they  are  liable.  It 
commences,  generally,  in  the  inter- 
stices and  irregularities  of  the  teeth, 
in  the  form  of  a small  dark  spot  on 
the  enamel,  which,  eating  it  away, 
passes  inwards,  and  occasions  a still 
more  rapid  decay  of  the  bone,  till  the 
tooth  is  entirely  destroyed.  It  has 
been  a grand  mistake  with  authors  on 
this  subject,  that  caries  commences 
internally,  and  acts  on  the  boney  sub- 
stance of  a tooth.  The  enamel,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered,  at  all  times, 
the  first  seat  of  attack;  though,  on 
the  bone,  from  its  softer  texture,  it 
makes  a greater  and  quicker  havoc 
than  on  the  outer  crystallizing  covet- 
ing, which,  to  the  eye,  appears  often- 
times scarcely  perforated. 
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The  wasting  of  the  bone  thus  de- 
prives the  enamel  of  its  support,  so 
that  the  least  pressure,  on  masticating 
hard  substances,  causes  it  to  break 
away,  which  exposes  it  to  the  action  of 
every  external  substance ; and  then  a 
cavity  is  discovered  in  a tooth  which 
had  been  supposed,  previous  to  this, 
perfectly  sound.  Mr.  Fox,  and  other 
writers,  observed,  that  one  part  of  a 
tooth  is  not  more  liable  to  disease  than 
another;  but  the  very  nature  .of  the 
cause  which  produces  caries,  viz.  the 
relics  of  the  food  lodging  in  the  in- 
terstices, proves,  that  those  are  the 
parts  in  which  diseases  generally  com- 
mence. The  molares  are  usually 
more  decayed  than  any  other  of  the 
teeth.  This  arises  not  only  from  their 
being  more  neglected  than  those  placed 
in  the  prominent  part  of  the  mouth, 
but,  from  their  indented  surface,  af- 
fording easier  lodgments  for  food  than 
the  other  teeth.  The  caries,  or  decay, 
often  begins  on  those  sides  of  the 
teeth  which  are  placed  in  apposition 
to  each  other ; and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  which  acts  by  putrefac- 
tive process,  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
among  the  sound  teeth,  any  one 
which  is  contiguous  to  a tooth  that  is 
decayed,  is  the  most  liable  to  diseased 
action.  The  incisores  of  the  upper 
jaw  are,  also,  very  frequently  affected 
in  this  way,  while  those  of  the  under 
jaw  are  very  seldom  known  to  decay. 
Their  preservation  arises  from  the  un- 
der jaw  being  more  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  saliva,  the  solvent  pow- 
ers of  which  prevent  the  relics  of  the 
food  from  injuring  the  teeth.  The 
first  appearance  of  caries,  in  every  in- 
stance, is,  by  a discolouration,  as  be- 
fore* noticed,  of  the  affected  part; 
and,  when  a decayed  tooth  is  ex- 
amined, the  diseased  part  appears  to 
be  disposed  in  strata,  the  external  lay- 
ers of  which  are  most  decayed,  assum- 
ing a blacker  appearance,  and  are  ren- 
dered so  soft  as  easily  to  be  cut  away. 
The  next  are  of  a harder  nature,  less 
discoloured,  and  gradually  exhibiting 
a firmer  texture,  till  we  reach  the  part 
that  is  perfectly  sound.  When  the 
opaqueness  of  the  enamel  indicates 
the  attack  of  caries,  if  the  tooth  be 
sawn  through,  a brown  maik  will  be 


discovered,  extending  towards  the  na- 
tural cavity. — It  is  in  this  direction 
the  disease  proceeds,  and,  on  the  ca- 
vity being  exposed,  the  investing 
membrane,  and  its  ramifying  nerves 
and  blood  vessels,  discover  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  the  cause  of  tooth-ache. 
During  the  progress  of  caries,  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  crown,  from  its 
softer  texture,  suffers  most,  and  is, 
therefore,  soonest  removed,  which 
causes  the  inside  to  appear  excavated. 
When  the  whole  crown  is  destroyed, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  seems  some- 
what suspended;  and  the  fangs  will 
often  remain,  for  many  years,  with 
little  alteration,  from  the  cause  of  the 
disease  not  having  the  same  field  to 
act  upon  as  it  had  on  the  crown, 
which  is  always  an  exposed  part;  and 
the  fangs  will  even  continue  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  socket,  without  the  least 
inconvenience. 

Hence,  persons  seldom  experience 
the  pain  of  tooth-ache,  from  what  are 
termed  stumps;  for,  by  the  disease 
destroying  the  body  of  the  teeth,  the 
investing  membrane,  and  its  blood 
vessels,  are  removed,  and  the  circula- 
tion to  the  fang  is  thus  cut  off. 

Pain,  therefore,  from  stumps,  arises 
from  their  acting  as  extraneous  bodies 
on  the  sockets ; and  thus  exciting  in- 
flammation, which  often  terminates 
in  suppuration. 

It  is  surprising,  that  the  cause  of 
caries  should  have  been  so  much  mis- 
understood. Mr.  Hunter  goes  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  it  does  not  arise  from 
external  injury,  or  from  menstrua, 
which  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
part  of  a tooth,  and  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  it  is  a disease 
originally  arising  in  the  tooth  itself. 
This  idea  is  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  expresses  the  same  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity respecting  it.  But  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  cause  is  of  an  extraneous  na- 
ture, as  before  mentioned;  that  it  first 
affects  the  enamel  in  one  point,  and 
that  this  point  is  in  a situation  most 
liable  to  be  acted  upon,  by  the  relics 
of  the  food  and  beverage  which,  from 
heat  and  stagnation,  undergoing  a pu- 
trefactive fermentation,  acquire  a suffi- 
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cient  solvent  power  to  produce  dis- 
ease. The  proof  that  this  is  the  true 
cause  of  caries,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  those  who  daily  and  regu- 
larly clean  their  teeth,  even  in  the 
common  method,  are  not  so  subject 
to  this  disease,  because  less  lodgement 
can  then  take  place  in  the  interstices, 
or  elsewhere,  to  act  upon  them. 

Mr.  Fox,  therefore,  following  his 
predecessors,  has  bewildered  himself 
on  this  subject,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
true  cause. 

He  ascribes  it,  in  the  first  place,  to 
a state  of  ill  health,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  teeth,  which  renders  them 
unable  to  resist  the  causes  of  disease. 
But  this  cause  would  extend  equally 
to  all  the  teeth,  if  it  arose  from  a gene- 
ral weakness  of  the  system.  He  next 
attempts  to  account  for  it,  from  a 
state  of  constitution  connected  with 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  or  stomachic 
complaints. 

But  this  cause,  like  the  other,  could 
only  act  by  depriving  the  body  of  its 
due  portion  of  nourishment,  and  the 
teeth  of  course  as  a part : to  this  must 
be  ascribed,  the  pearly  white  appear- 
ance he  remarks  on  them:  but  it 
never  could  induce  a specific  action 
on  particular  teeth,  the  leading  point 
contended  for.  Certain  kinds  of  diet, 
he  next  resorts  to,  as  the  source  of  ca- 
ries; but  whatever  we  eat  or  drink, 
can  only  act  on  the  teeth  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  mouth : yet  so  far  we 
agree  with  him,  that  the  relics  of  any 
diet,  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  inter- 
stices, as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  dis- 
ease, without  the  aliment  being  of  any 
particular  kind.  The  same  objections 
apply  to  the  influence  of  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere ; for  in  all  countries 
teeth  are  found  sound  and  healthy. 
This  is  a proof,  that  the  cause  is  en- 
tirely of  a local  nature,  and  confined 
to  that  part  where  the  disease  first  ap- 
pears. 

Caries,  it  is  clear,  can  never  arise 
from  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  nor  yet 
from  their  being  placed  too  close  to 
each  other,  or  improperly  situated  in 
any  part  of  the  mouth ; excepting  so 
far  as  such  circumstances  may  afford 
a more  convenient  lodgement  for  food 


and  other  matter,  to  act  upon  them 
chemically.  On  the  subject  of  caries, 
from  the  above  facts,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  no  one  part  of  the 
teeth  is  more  liable  to  disease  than 
another ; and  that  caries  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  them  at  any  certain  period  of 
life : but,  when  the  cause  is  applied, 
the  decay  is  more  rapid  in  childhood 
than  in  the  adult ; which  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  expression  of 
“ bad  teeth,  so  young!  I am  surpris- 
ed!” This  surprise  instantly  ceases, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  teeth 
of  young  children  are  very  little  hard- 
er than  wood.  In  dismissing  this 
subject  on  caries,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state,  that  the  calamities  of  war 
have  afforded  the  writer  an  opportu- 
nity, with  which  few,  perhaps,  of  his 
profession,  have  been  favoured,  of  in- 
vestigating the  true  cause  of  caries  j 
and  of  satisfying  himself,  in  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  theory.  He 
has  now  in  his  possession  thousands 
of  teeth,  extracted  from  bodies,  of  all 
ages,  that  have  fallen  in  battle,  af- 
flicted with  caries  from  its  first  com- 
mencement, to  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease;  and  he  will  undertake  to 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  on  this 
point,  that  caries  universally  com- 
mences externally.  What  has,  in  all 
probability,  given  rise  to  a contrary 
opinion  is,  that  the  apperture  in  the 
enamel,  through  which  this  disease 
finds  its  admission,  is  in  many  cases, 
so  exceedingly  minute,  as  to  escape 
the  detection  of  all,  but  those  who  are 
aware  of  its  true  cause. 

TARTAR  ON  THE  TEETH. 
Excepting  the  disease  of  caries,  no- 
thing is  so  destructive  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  du- 
rability of  the  teeth,  as  the  accumula- 
tion  of  tartar.  This  is  an  earthy  sub- 
stance, held  in  solution  by  the  saliva, 
and  is  deposited  on  the  teeth  as  the 
saliva  undergoes  decomposition.  Al- 
most every  person  is  subject  to  the 
formation  of  it,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree; in  some,  the  deposit  is  so  habi- 
tual and  copious,  that,  without  unre- 
mitting attention,  there  is  no  guarding 
against  its  accumulation ; whereas  in 
others,  it  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that 
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the  least  degree  of  care  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  teeth  perfectly  free  from  it. 
Similar  concretions  are  known  to  be 
deposited  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
of  a nature  corresponding  with  the 
fluids  that  pervade  those  parts  of  the 
system. 

In  some,  the  tartar  is  deposited  in 
greater  quantities,  during  disorders  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  also  in- 
creased by  an  active  and  obstructed 
perspiration.  Hence,  its  accumula- 
tion, during  sleep,  is  greater  than  at 
any  other  time.  It  soon  acquires  a 
hard  consistence,  insinuates  itself  un- 
der the  gums,  and  detaches  them 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Thus 
the  gums  become  subject  to  inflam- 
mation and  pain,  gradually  recede 
from  the  teeth,  and  produce  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  alveolar  process.  So, 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  tartar, 
and  its  adhesion  to  the  teeth,  their  na- 
tural support  is  destroyed,  they  be- 
come loosened  in  their  sockets,  and  at 
last  fall  out.  This  happens  to  one 
tooth  after  another,  until  the  whole 
are  lost.  When  the  teeth  come  out 
in  this  manner,  they  appear,  on  in- 
spection, perfectly  sound,  and  betray 
no  mark  of  caries  or  other  disease; 
for  the  tartar  acts  as  an  artificial  co- 
vering to  the  natural  enamel;  and 
while  it  loosens  them  in  their  sockets 
and  detaches  them  from  their  situa- 
tion, it  protects  them  from  the  action 
of  other  external  agents,  whenever  it 
covers  them.  When  it  is  allowed  to 
accumulate,  it  thickens,  and  becomes 
hard  on  the  parts  which  do  not  un- 
dergo friction,  particularly  between 
the  teeth,  and  at  the  base  of  their 
crowns  next  the  gums,  as  well  as 
about  those  teeth  situated  near  the 
openings  of  the  salivary  ducts.  Hence 
the  incisores  of  the  under  jaw,  and 
the  molares  of  the  upper,  are  most 
covered  by  it. 

Where  any  of  the  teeth  are  want- 
ing, so  that  friction  does  not  take 
place  in  the  act  of  mastication,  the 
tooth  corresponding  to  the  one  lost, 
very  rapidly  becomes  incrusted  with 
tartar. 

The  colour  of  tartar  is  various,  as 
well  as  its  consistence;  when  soft,  it 
has  a yellowish  appearance,  but,  as  it 


thickens,  it  becomes  of  a dark  brown 
or  of  a blackish  colour.  Its  accumu- 
lation gives  always  to  the  teeth  a dis- 
gusting and  uncleanly  appearance, 
and  though  in  itself  inodorous,  yet 
from  its  effect  in  producing  diseased 
gums,  the  breath  receives  a disagree- 
able taint. 

As  it  forms,  it  deposits  itself  in 
layers,  acquiring  often  such  an  extra- 
ordinary magnitude,  as  to  equal  the 
size  of  the  teeth  themselves.  In  some 
cases,  the  tartar  has  been  known  to 
acquire  a peculiar  corroding  nature: 
in  this  case,  its  colour  differs  from 
common  tartar,  being  of  a dark  green, 
and  it  is  more  of  a fluid  than  of  an 
earthy  nature,  having  little  tendency 
to  incrustate.  It  is  perhaps  this  spe- 
cies of  tartar,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Armstrong,  of  St.  Vincent,  when 
he  states  the  fatal  diseases,  which  often 
follow  the  bite  of  the  negro  there,  and 
which  he  attributes  to  the  noxious 
qualities  contained  in  the  tartar  of 
their  teeth. 

The  analysis  of  tartar  has  been  made 
by  several  chemists,  and  it  seems 
chiefly  made  up  of  phosphate  of  lime 
— its  earthy  part;  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  fibrina,  the  foundation  of 
the  animal  solid,  and  a proportion  of 
oil  or  fat.  Of  these  materials,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant. 

TOOTH-ACHE. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  caries,  is,  by 
denuding  the  internal  structure  of  the 
teeth,  to  produce  that  unpleasant  and 
painful  sensation,  termed  tooth-ache. 
The  pain  attending  it,  is,  in  various 
degrees,  according  to  the  influence  of 
external  agents,  on  the  denuded  part. 
Often  it  is  so  acute,  as  to  produce  de- 
lirium and  convulsions.  At  other 
times  it  is  moderate,  and  rather  a 
gnawing  than  an  acute  pain.  The 
caries  has  generally  made  some  pro- 
gress before  tooth-ache  commences. 
The  pain  is  commonly  sudden  in  its 
attack,  darting  from  the  tooth  through 
the  head,  and  affecting  the  whole 
jaw.  Where  fits  of  tooth-ache  fre- 
quently occur,  they  become  so  violent 
and  constant,  that  the  rest  is  disturb- 
ed, the  appetite  fails,  and  the  person 
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is  unable  to  pursue  his  usual  voca- 
tions. The  original  seat  of  tooth-ache 
is  always  confined  to  the  cavity  of 
the  teeth,  and  not  to  the  investing 
membrane,  as  erroneously  supposed. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
membrane,  and  all  the  contiguous 
parts,  become  inflamed,  occasioning 
considerable  swelling,  which  having 
attained  a certain  height,  the  pain  of- 
ten, in  some  degree,  subsides,  though 
in  other  cases  it  becomes  more  acute, 
and  ends  in  suppuration  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  In  severe  cases  of 
tooth-ache,  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  parts  is  so 
great,  that  the  mouth  cannot  be  open- 
ed, and  the  eye  often  becomes  nearly 
closed.  The  swelling  has  even  been 
known  to  extend  down  the  neck,  and 
to  be  productive  of  general  irritation. 
When  this  is  the  case  before  its  ter- 
mination, suppuration  ensues,  and  the 
alveolar  processes,  in  consequence  of 
their  inflamed  state,  are  removed  by 
the  process  of  absorption. 

Where  matter  repeatedly  forms 
about  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  the  soc- 
kets become  so  much  absorbed  as  to 
loosen  the  teeth;  and  even  the  jaw 
bone  occasionally  suffers  from  this  in- 
flammation, and  its  partial  mortifica- 
tion at  times  is  known  to  ensue. 

When  this  misfortune  happens,  it 
can  only  be  remedied  by  the  process 
of  exfoliation,  which  is  slow  in  its 
progress,  and  occasions  a greater  or 
less  deformity  for  the  remainder  of 
life.  The  pain  of  the  teeth  is  often 
peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  tooth 
affected.  Thus,  when  it  attacks  the 
dentes  sapientiae,  or  wisdom  teeth,  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  not  felt  so  much 
in  the  teefh  themselves  as  in  the  ear. 
When  it  affects  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  it  seems  to  shoot  more  directly 
up  to  the  temple.  In  all  cases,  a re- 
markable sympathy  seems  to  prevail 
between  the  affections  of  the  teeth  and 
the  ear ; for  pains  in  the  teeth  cause 
a similar  suffering  in  the  ear,  and,  in 
like  manner,  harsh  and  discordant 
sounds  produce  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, known  by  the  term  of  the  teeth 
being  set  on  edge.  But  the  most 
alarming  disease,  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  teeth,  is  that  affection. 


known  by  the  name  of  Tic  Doloreaux. 
This  disease  consists  in  the  irritation 
of  certain  nerves;  the  commencement 
of  this  irritation  is  connected  with  the 
teeth,  and  is  of  a most  alarming  na- 
ture. The  pain  is  most  excruciating, 
and  recurs  in  fits  on  the  slightest 
agitation,  produced  by  mastication, 
speaking,  walking,  riding,  &c.  The 
nature,  however,  of  this  disease  is  but 
little  understood,  and  is  fortunately 
but  of  rare  occurrence. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  sympathy  of 
the  teeth  with  each  other,  and  the 
diffusion  of  pain  from  one  to  another, 
that  the  patient  has  often  a difficulty 
to  point  out  the  original  tooth  from 
which  the  pain  proceeds.  Hence,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a person  to  feel 
a pain  in  the  upper  jaw,  when  the 
disease  originated  in  a tooth  of  the 
under  jaw.  But,  independent  of  their 
sympathy  with  each  other,  the  teeth 
have  a remarkable  one  with  other 
parts  of  the  system.  Thus  tooth-ache 
is  often  one  of  the  accompanying 
symptoms  of  pregnancy  during  the 
first  months ; though,  when  the  teeth 
are  examined,  they  discover  no  appa- 
rent marks  of  disease.  The  treatment 
of  tooth-ache  is  a subject  of  much  im- 
portance, and  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain, 
whether  it  arises  from  caries,  tartar, 
cold,  or  sympathetic  affections. 

OCCASIONAL  EFFECTS  OF  DISEASED 
TEETH. 

Diseased  teeth  often  occasion  that  af- 
fection of  the  gum  termed  epulis,  or 
gum  boil : the  inflammation  of  the 
tooth  extending  to  the  vessels  at  the 
point  of  the  fang,  and  thence  to  the 
periosteum  and  sockets;  the  circula- 
tion becomes  necessarily  impeded, 
and  the  inflammatory  action  thus  be- 
gun, ends  in  the  formation  of  matter 
within  the  alveolar  processes.  While 
this  matter  is  confined,  it  excites  con- 
siderable pain;  the  face  is  swelled  and 
inflamed,  which  continues  till  the  col- 
lected matter  escapes.  This  it  does, 
by  eroding  the  socket  on  the  outer 
side,  where  a natural  opening  or  ulce- 
ration takes  place ; the  sore  occasions 
a perpetual  discharge,  aid  the  skin 
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rises  and  becomes  fungous,  with  a red 
spongy  appearance.  If  the  diseased 
tooth,  which  is  the  source  of  the  evil, 
be  removed,  the  discharge  then  gra- 
dually diminishes,  and  the  sore  heals 
externally:  but,  in  healing,  the  former 
destruction  of  the  parts  occasions  a 
contraction  of  the  skin,  and  a deep 
scar  is  formed ; which  to  a female  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  disagreeable,  and 
a source  of  great  uneasiness.  When, 
under  these  circumstances,  carious 
teeth  are  extracted,  a fleshy  substance 
appears  to  cover  their  fangs,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  bottom  of  the  socket; 
and  is  that  method  which  nature  em- 
ploys by  means  of  granulation,  (the 
effect  of  the  healing  process,)  to  fill 
up  the  cavity  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  substance  during  the  inflammatory 
action. 

Where  the  disease  is  entirely  neg- 
lected, the  inflammation  often  extends  . 
deep  into  the  jaw  bone,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  a part  of  it  separates, 
and  a mortification  ensues.  Before 
this  happens,  and  exfoliation  is  ac- 
complished, a continual  uneasiness 
prevails,  and  a constant  discharge 
takes  place  in  the  mouth. 

As  the  process  of  mortification,  or 
separation,  of  the  parts  proceeds,  the 
alveolar  processes  are  gradually  left 
by  the  gums,  and  the  bone,  separating 
and  gradually  loosening,  should,  as 
soon  as  the  separation  is  completed,  be 
taken  away.  When  a gum-boil  forms 
with  any  of  the  temporary  teeth,  it 
requires  very  particular  management; 
for,  if  allowed  to  proceed  so  far  as  to 
cause  an  exfoliation  of  the  jaw  bone, 
the  teeth  may  be  entirely  destroyed. 

These  circumstances  point  out  the 
necessity  of  early  care,  to  prevent  a 
malady  of  this  kind.  But,  sometimes, . 
instead  of  matter  forming,  the  inflam- 
mation attending  a carious  tooth  is  of 
an  indolent  nature,  producing,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  socket,  a hard  lump, 
abo^t  the  size  of  a nutmeg.  This  ap- 
pearance will  continue  without  any 
change  for  months,  except  when  some 
active  irritation  occurs  from  cold  or 
other  causes,  which  produces  con- 
siderable uneasiness  and  pain  of  the 
rts.  Such  tumours  are  always  to 
considered  dangerous;  for  there  is 


no  dependance  on  their  continuing  in 
an  indolent  state. 

When  the  gum-boil  appears  full, 
the  puncture  of  a lancet  will  be  neces- 
sary; after  which,  wash  the  mouth 
with  alum- water. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  RE- 
MOVING THE  SMALL  WORMS 
CALLED  ASCARIDES  FROM 
THE  HUMAN.  BODY. 


The  principal  cause  which  gives  rise 
to  ascarides,  is  stated  by  medical 
writers  to  be  unwholesome  food  with 
bad  digestion.  The  former,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  cause, 
as  ascarides  are  not  more  prevalent 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
than  amongst  the  higher;  which  un- 
doubtedly would  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  if  the  above  remark  were  well 
founded.  On  the  contrary,  we  daily 
meet  witn  abundance  of  examples  of 
ascarides  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
and  among  individuals  who  can  com- 
mand, and  actually  do  subsist  upon, 
the  most  nutricious  diet. 

The  symptoms  are  a great  itching 
of  the  anus,  and  a discharge  of  little 
worms  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  paleness  and  other  symp- 
toms usually  attending  all  diseases  of 
worms. 

Ascarides  appear  most  frequently 
in  individuals  of  a relaxed  habit,  and 
whose  bowels  contain  a preternatural 
quantity  of  mucus,  or  slimy  matter. 
Hence  it  is  stated  by  medical  writers 
to  be  a disease  most  common  to  chil- 
dren ; but  that  they  sometimes  prevail 
in  adults  to  a high  degree,  particularly 
in  those  who  live  chiefly  on  a vegeta- 
ble diet.  W e know  many  individuals 
above  adult  age,  who  have  been  in- 
fested with  ascarides  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  life;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  those  living  on 
vegetable  food,  having  met  with  re- 
peated instances  of  it  in  those  subsist- 
ing upon . animal  diet,  to  which  they 
were  restricted  by  dyspepsia;  and  this 
disposition  to  ascarides  evidently  runs 
in  families.  We  have  known  all  the 
individuals  of  a family  infected  with 
them;  and  therefore  are  of  opinion 
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that  they  may  be  said  to  be  heridita- 
ry,  in  the  same  manner  as  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  mania,  and  scrofula. 

It-  is  not  our  intention,  in  these 
pages,  to  consider  the  different  means 
recommended  for  removing  ascarides 
from  the  animal  economy.  We  are 
all  aware  that,  however  actively  em- 
ployed, they  are  tedious,  slow,  and 
even  uncertain  in  their  effects;  that 
some  of  them  are  violent ; and  that, 
when  long  continued,  they  tend  to  in- 
jure the  organs  of  digestion.  Of  all 
of  them,  however,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of 
our  experience,  seen  most  benefit  from 
the  administration  of  the  powder  of 
tin  combined  with  the  seeds  of  santo- 
nicum,  followed  up,  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  a few  days,  by  doses  of  jalap, 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. And  to  this  method  we 
should  always  give  the  preference, 
during  the  period  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  The  removal  of  ascarides, 
by  means  of  irritating  injections,  (and 
it  is  only  such  that  can  prove  effec- 
tual,) or  by  external  application,  as  to- 
bacco, turpentine,  &c.  to  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  appears  to  us  to 
be  inconvenient  and  indelicate ; and 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  part 
of  the  world  are  such,  that  they  will 
never  submit  to  the  use  of  injections, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 
The  practice  of  the  present  day  con- 
firms this  remark.  Dr.  Heoeraen  says, 
a repetition  of  gentle  purges  alleviates 
whatever  uneasiness  ascarides  may 
occasion;  but  no  internal  medicines, 
nor  clysters,  can  certainly  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  extirpating  them.  To- 
bacco clysters  and  others,  made  of  so- 
lutions of  sublimate  mercury,  have 
had  little  or  no  effect. 

In  suggesting  the  present  method  of 
removing  ascarides  from  the  human 
body,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  circumstances : 

1 . That  these  animals  infest  every 
period  of  life,  from  infancy  to  a later 
period  than  adult  age. 

2.  That  they  are  confined  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, occupying  principally,  or  entire- 
ly, that  part  of  the  gut  extending 
from  the  point  of  the  finger,  when  in- 


troduced completely  within  it,  down 
to  the  sphincter  ani. 

3.  That  when  removed  every  twen- 
ty-four hours,  their  future  generation 
will  be  prevented  by  the  obstruction 
of  their  means  of  propagation. 

4.  That  this  method  of  removing 
ascarides  is  inapplicable  to  the  age  of 
infancy. 

The  methods  of  removing  ascarides 
already  alluded  to,  must  be  performed 
by  the  patient  or  individual  infested 
by  these  insects,  in  the  following 
manner.  Previous  to  getting  into  bed, 
and  when  completely  undressed  for 
that  purpose,  he  is  to  bring  his  body 
into  the  semi-bent  position,  by  lean- 
ing considerably  forwards,  supporting 
himself  by  means  of  his  left  hand  rest  - 
ing upon  his  thigh,  or  a low  table. 
Having  previously  besmeared  the  anus 
with  melted  candle-grease,  which  on 
such  occasions  is  always  at  hand,  or, 
what  is  preferable,  with  hogs  -lard,  he 
is  to  cover  completely  the  middle  fin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  with  the  same 
unctous  substance,  particular  care  be- 
ing taken  to  have  the  nail  of  that  fin- 
ger cut  short,  so  as  not  to  scratch  or 
irritate  the  internal  surface  of  the  rec- 
tum. With  his  body  in  the  position 
above  described,  he  is  next  to  intro- 
duce this  finger  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously up  the  rectum,  until  the  hand, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  sphincter 
ani,  or  circu’ar  muscle,  prevents  its 
further  introduction. 

When  tne  sphincter  ani  muscle  is  in 
a state  of  relaxation,  which  it  gene- 
rally is,  this  step  of  operation  will  be 
effected  with  great  ease,  and  without 
giving  the  slightest  pain.  When  in  a 
state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  which 
however  seldom  happens,  it  then  be- 
comes more  difficult ; and  if  this  con- 
traction should  be  present  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
defer  the  introduction  of  the  finger 
until  it  has  completely  gone  off".  The 
point  of  the  finger  within  the  rectum 
is  then  to  be  rubbed  along  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  gut,  bringing  it 
gradually  downwards,  until  it  comes 
out  at  the  anus,  when  the  whole  mass 
of  ascarides  occupying  the  rectum  will 
be  brought  out  upon  the  finger  near 
to  its  point,  rubbed  into  the  form  of  a 
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ball  enveloped  in  mucus  and  unctu- 
ous matter.  The  first  bringing  out  of 
the  finger,  if  properly  performed,  will 
be  found  to  have  removed  the  asca- 
rides  completely,  as,  upon  repeating 
the  operation  a second  or  third  time, 
nothing  will  be  brought  down  but 
mucus,  thrown  'Out  in  great  quantity 
by  the  increased  action  of  the  glands 
of  the  gut,  irritated  by  the  second  or 
third  introduction  of  the  finger. 

This  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
every  night,  when  in  a short  time,  the 
gut  will  be  completely  cleared  of  asca- 
rides.  Their  further  means  of  propa- 
gation being  removed,  the  symptoms 
produced  by  them  will  cease,  and  the 
individual  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 
W e may  also  remark,  that  when  the 
ascarides  have  been  several  times  re- 
moved in  the  above-mentioned  way, 
they  are  observed  to  diminish  in  size; 
a proof  that  the  older  or  full-formed 
ones  have  disappeared ; and  that  they 
are  succeeded  by  their  offspring,  which 
have  not  been  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity. 

When  the  rectum  is,  loaded  with 
fecal  matter,  some  obstruction  is  offer- 
ed to  the  introduction  of  the  finger; 
and  the  intention  of  the  operation,  the 
removal  of  the  ascarides,  is  consider- 
ably frustrated. 

From  what  has  now  been  stated  it 
is  obvious,  that  ascarides  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  intestinal  canal  by  a 
manual,  or,  what  may  be  termed,  a 
surgical  operation,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  skill  of  the  physician ; 
and  that  it  presents  many  advantages 
over  the  methods  formerly  in  use.  The 
suffering  individual  gets  rid  of  the 
noxious  animals,  in  which  his  disease 
consisted,  without  swallowing  unplea- 
sant medicines,  which  impair  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  without  wetting  his 
belly  by  fomentations  or  liniments, 
and  without  distending  the  intestinal 
canal  by  irritating  injections. 


Dr.  TISSOT’s  DOMESTIC  AD- 
VICE ON  APOPLEXY. 


Every  person  has  some  idea  of  the 
disease  termed  apoplexy,  which  is  a 
sudden  privation  or  loss  of  all  sense, 


and  of  dll  voluntary  motion ; the 
pulse  at  the  same  time  being  kept  up, 
but  respiration  or  breathing  being 
oppressed. 

This  disease  is  generally  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds — the  sangui- 
neous and  serous  apoplexy.  Each  of 
them  results  from  an  over  fulness  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  which 
presses  upon  and  prevents  or  impairs 
the  functions  of  the  nerves.  The 
whole  difference  between  these  two 
species  consists  in  this,  that  the  san- 
guineous apoplexy  prevails  among 
strong  robust  persons,  who  have  a 
rich,  heavy,  thick,  and  inflammable 
blood,  and  that  in  a large  quantity; 
in  which  circumstance  it  becomes  a 
genuine  inflammatory  disease.  The 
serous  or  humoral  apoplexy,  invades 
persons  of  a less  robust  constitution, 
whose  blood  is  more  watery,  and  ra- 
ther viscid,  or  lightly  gelatinous,  than 
heavy  or  rich  ; whose  vessels  are  in  a 
more  relaxed  state,  and  who  abound 
more  in  other  humours  than  in  red 
blood. 

When  the  first  kind  of  this  disease 
exists  in  its  most  violent  degree,  it  is 
then  sometimes  termed  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  or  thundering  apoplexy,  which 
kills  in  a moment,  and  admits  of  no 
remedies.  When  the  assault  is  less 
violent,  and  we  find  the  patient  with 
a strong,  full,  and  raised  pulse,  his 
visage  red  and  bloated,  and  his  neck 
swelled  up;  with  an  oppressed  and 
loud  hoarse  respiration;  being  sensible 
of  nothing,  and  capable  of  no  other 
motions,  except  some  efforts  to  vomit, 
the  case  is  not  always  equally  des* 
perate.  We  must  therefore  imme- 
diately, 

1.  Entirely  uncover  the  patient’s 
head,  covering  the  rest  of  his  body 
but  very  lightly;  procure  him  in- 
stantly very  fresh  free  air,  and  leave 
his  neck  quite  unbound  and  open. 

2.  His  head  should  be  placed  as 
high  as  may  be,  with  his  feet  hang- 
ing down. 

3.  He  must  lose  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  a free 
open  orifice  in  the  arm ; the  violence  , 
with  which  the  blood  flows  out, 
should  determine  the  surgeon  to  take 
a few  ounces  more  or  less.  It  should 
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“be  repeated  to  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  within  the  space  of  three  or 
four  hours,  if  the  symptoms  seem  to 
require  it,  either  in  the  arm  or  in 
the  foot. 

4.  A clyster  should  be  given  of  a 
decoction  of  the  first  emollient  open- 
ing herbs  that  can  be  got,  with  four 
spoonsful  of  oil,  and  one  spoonful  jof 
salt  ; which  should  be  repeated  every 
three  hours. 

5.  If  it  be  possible  he  should  be 
made  to  swallow  water  plentifully,  in 
each  quart  of  which,  three  drachms 
of  nitre  are  to  be  dissolved. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  height  and  vio- 
lence of  the  pulse  abates,  when  the 
the  patient’s  breathing  becomes  less 
oppressed  and  difficult,  and  his  coun- 
tenance less  inflamed,  he  should  take 
a decoction  of  tamarinds,  with  nitre 
and  manna;  or  if  it  cannot  be  got 
in  time,  he  should  take  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
drink  whey  plentifully  after  it. 

7.  He  should  avoid  all  strong  li- 
quor, wine,  or  distilled  spirits,  whether 
inwardly,  or  by  outward  application, 
and  should  even  be  prevented  from 
smelling  them.* 

8.  The  patient  should  be  moved 
or  even  touched  as  little  as  possible : 
in  a word,  every  thing  must  be  avoid- 
ed that  can  give  him  the  least  agita- 
tion. This  advice,  I am  sensible,  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  common  prac- 
tice; notwithstanding  which,  it  is 
founded  in  reason,  approved  by  ex- 
perience, and  absolutely  necessary. — 
In  fact,  the  whole  evil  results  from 
the  blood  being  driven  up  with  too 
much  force  and  in  too  great  a quan- 
tity to  the  brain ; which  being  thence 
in  a state  of  compression,  prevents 
every  movement  and  every  influence 
of  the  nerves.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  re-establish  these  movements,  the 
brain  must  be  unloaded,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  force  of  the  blood:  but 


* We  have  been  very  authentically 
assured  of  the  death  of  a hale  man, 
which  happened  in  the  very  act  of 
pouring  ou*  a large  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  by  buckets-full,  from  one 
vescel  into  another. — Ed. 


strong  liquors,  wines,  spirits,  volatile 
salts,  all  agitation  and  frictions,  aug- 
ment it;  and  by  that  very  means, 
increase  the  embarrassment  of  the 
brain,  and  thus  heighten  the  disease 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
that  calms  the  circulation,  contributes 
to  recall  sensation  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion the  sooner. 

9.  Strong  ligatures  should  be  made 
about  the  thighs,  under  the  ham : by 
this  means,  the  blood  is  prevented 
in  its  ascent  from  the  legs,  and  less 
is  carried  up  to  the  head. 

If  the  patient  seem  gradually,  and 
in  proportion  as  he  takes  proper  me- 
dicines, to  advance  into  a less  violent 
state,  there  may  be  some  hopes.  But 
if  he  rather  grow  worse  after  his 
earliest  evacuations,  the  case  & des- 
perate. 

When  nature  and  art  effect  his 
recovery,  his  senses  return:  though 
there  frequently  remains  a little  deli- 
rium, or  wandering,  for  some  time; 
and  almost  always  a paralytic  defect, 
more  or  less,  of  the  tongue,  the  arm, 
the  leg,  and  the  muscles  of  the  same 
side  of  the  fa£e.  This  palsy  sometimes 
goes  off  gradually,  by  the  help  of 
cooling  purges  from  time  to  time, 
and  a diet  that  is  but  very  moderately 
nourishing. 

All  hot  medicines  ace  extremely 
hurtful  in  this  case,  and  may  pave 
the  way  to  a repeated  attack.  A 
vomit  might  be  even  fatal,  and  has 
been  more  than  once  so.  It  should 
be  absolutely  forbidden;  nor  should 
we  even  promote,  by  draughts  of 
warm  water,  the  efforts  of  the  patient 
to  vomit.  They  do  not  any  ways 
depend  on  any  humour  or  mass  in 
the  stomach ; but  on  the  oppression 
and  embarrassment  of  the  brain : and 
the  more  considerable  such  efforts  are, 
the  more  such  oppression  is  increased ; 
by  reason  that  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue, the  blood  cannot  return  from 
the  head,  by  which  means  the  brain 
remains  over-charged. 

The  other  species  of  apoplexy  is 
attended  with  the  like  symptoms,  ex- 
cepting the  pulse  not  being  so  high 
nor  so  strong ; the  countenance  being 
less  red,  and  sometimes  even  pale; 
the  breathing  seems  less  oppressed ; 
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and  sometime  the  patient  has  a greater 
facility  to  vomit  and  discharge  more 
upwards. 

As  this  kind  of  the  disease  attacks 
persons  who  abound  less  in  blood, 
who  are  less  strong,  and  less  heated 
and  inflamed,  bleeding  is  not  often 
at  all  necessary ; at  least  the  repetition 
of  it  is  scarcely  ever  so : and  should 
the  pulse  have  but  a small  fulness, 
and  not  the  least  unnatural  hardness, 
bleeding  might  even  be  pernicious. 

1.  Th^  patient,  however,  should 
be  placed  as  was  directed  in  the 
former  species  of  this  disease  ; though 
it  does  not  seem  eaually  necessary 
here. 

2.  He  should  receive  a clyster,  but 
without  the  oil,  with  double  the 
quantity  of  salt,  and  a bit  of  soap 
of  the  size  of  a small  egg ; or  with 
four  or  five  sprigs  of  hedge  hyssop. 
It  may  be  repeated  twice  a day. 

3.  He  should  be  purged  with  jalap 
and  calomel. 

4.  His  common  drink  may  be 
a strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
balm. 

5.  The  purge  should  be  repeated 
the  third  day. 

6.  Blisters  should  immediately  be 
applied  to  the  fleshy  part  of  the  legs, 
or  between  the  shoulder-blades.* 

7.  Should  nature  seem  disposed  to 
relieve  herself  by  perspiration,  it  should 
be  encouraged;  and  I have  often 
known  an  infusion  of  the  blessed 
thistle  produce  this  effect  very  suc- 
cessfully. If  this  method  be  entered 
upon,  the  perspiration  ought  to  be  kept 
up  (without  stirring,  if  possible)  for 
many  days.  It  has  then  sometimes 
happened,  that  at  the  end  of  nine 
days,  the  patient  has  been  totally 
freed  from  the  palsy,  which  com- 
monly succeeds  this  species  of  the 
apoplexy,  as  it  does  in  the  other. 


* These  blisters  may  be  preceded 
by  cupping,  with  scarification,  on  the 
nape  of  thq  neck.  This  remedy, 
often  used  by  the  ancient  physicians, 
but  too  little  practised  here,  is  one 
of  the  most  speedy,  and  not  the 
least  efficacious  application,  in  both 
sanguine  and  serous  apoplexies. — Ed. 


Persons  who  have  been  attacked 
with  either  kinds  of  this  disease,  are 
liable  to  subsequent  ones;  each  of 
which  is  more  dangerous  than  that 
preceding:  whence  an  endeavour  to 
obviate  such  relapses  becomes  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  is  to  be 
effected  in  each  sort  by  a very  exact 
and  rather  severe  diet,  even  to  dimi- 
nishing the  usual  quantity  of  the  pa- 
tient’s food;  the  most  essential  pre- 
caution to  be  observed  by  any  who 
have  been  once  assaulted  with  it, 
being  entirely  to  leave  off  suppers. 
Indeed,  those  who  have  been  once  at- 
tacked with  the  first,  (the  sanguineous 
apoplexy)  should  be  still  more  exact, 
more  upon  their  guard  than  the  others. 
They  should  deny  themselves  what- 
ever is  rich  and  juicy,  hot  or  aro- 
matic, or  sharp;  wine,  distilled  li- 
quors, and  coffee.  They  should  chiefly 
confine  themselves  to  garden  stuff, 
fruits,  and  acids;  such  should  eat 
but  little  flesh,  and  only  those  called 
white ; taking  every  week  two  or  three 
doses  of  cream  of  tartar  and  rhubarb, 
in  a morning  fasting,  in  a glass  of 
water.  They  should  be  purged  twice 
or  thrice  a year  with  manna  and  ta- 
marinds, use  daily  exercise,  and  avoid 
very  hot  rooms  and  the  violent  heat 
of  the  sun.  They  should  go  to  bed 
betimes,  rise  early,  and  never  lie  in 
bed  above  eight  hours ; and  if  it  be 
observed  that  their  blood  increases 
considerably,  and  has  a tendency  to- 
wards the  head,  they  should  be  bled 
without  hesitation,  and  for  some  days 
restrain  themselves  entirely  to  a thin 
and  low  regimen,  without  taking  any 
solid  food.  In  these  circumstances, 
warm  bathings  are  hurtful.  In  the 
other,  the  serous  apoplexy,  instead  of 
purging  with  manna  arid  tamarinds, 
the  patient  should  take  a strong  purge 
of  jalap,  infusion  of  senna,  and  cream 
of  tartar. 

The  same  means  that  are  proper  to 
prevent  a relapse,  might  also  obviate 
a first  assault,  if  employed  in  time- 
for  notwithstanding  it  may  happen 
very  suddenly,  yet  this  disease  shews 
itself  many  weeks,  sometimes  many 
months,  or  even  years  before,  by  ver- 
tigoes ; heaviness  of  the  head ; small 
defects  of  the  tongue  or  speech ; short 
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and  momentary  palsies,  sometimes  of 
one  part,  and  sometimes  of  another ; 
sometimes  loathings,  and  retchings 
to  vomit  5 without  supposing  any  ob- 
struction or  load  in  the  first  passages, 
or  any  other  cause  in  the  stomach, 
or  the  adjoining  parts.  There  hap- 
pens also  some  particular  change  in 
the  visage  not  easy  to  be  described; 
sliarp  and  short  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart ; and  an  abatement 
of  strength,  without  any  discemable 
cause  for  such  abatement.  Besides, 
there  are  still  some  other  signs,  which 
signify  the  ascent  of  the  humours  too 
much  to  the  head,  and  shew  that 
the  functions  of  the  brain  are  em- 
barrassed 

Some  persons  are  subject  to  certain 
symptoms  and  appearances,  which 
arise  from  the  same  cause  as  apoplexy ; 
and  which,  indeed,  may  be  considered 
as  very  light  mild  apoplexies,  of 
which  they  sustain  many  attacks,  and 
yet  without  any  considerable  injury 
to  their  health.  The  blood,  all  at 
once  as  it  were,  flushes  up  to  their 
heads;  they  appear  heedless  and  blun- 
dering; and  have  sometimes  disgusts 
and  nauseas;  and  yet  without  any 
abatement  of  their  understanding,  their 
senses,  or  motion  of  any  sort.  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  and  body,  one  bleed- 
ing, and  a few  clysters,  usually  carry 
it  off  soon  after  its  invasion.  The 
returns  of  it  may  be  prevented  by  a 
cool  regimen;  and  especially  by  a 
frequent  use  of  cream  of  tartar.  But 
in  course  of  time,  however,  one  of 
these  attacks  commonly  degenerates 
into  a mortal  apoplexy : though  this 
may  be  retarded  for  a very  long  time 
by  an  exact  regimen,  and  by  avoid- 
ing all  strong  commotions  of  the  mind, 
but  especially  that  of  anger  or  rage. 


A TRANCE. 


Dr.  Crichton,  physician  to  the 
Graud  Duke  Nicholas,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  relates  That  a 
young  girl,  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 

of -,  who  had  for  some  time 

kept  her  bed  with  a nervous  affection, 
at  length  to  all  appearance  was  de- 
prived of  life.  Her  face  had  all  the 


character  of  death, — her  body  was 
perfectly  cold, — and  every  other  symp- 
tom of  life  being  extinct  were  mani- 
fested. She  was  removed  to  another 
room,  and  placed  in  a coffin. 

“ On  the  day  fixed  for  her  interment, 
hymns,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  were  sung  before  the 
door : but  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  going  to  nail  down  the  coffin, 
a perspiration  was  seen  upon  her  skin, 
and  in  a few  minutes  it  was  succeeded 
by  a convulsive  motion  in  the  hands 
and  feet.  In  a few  moments  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a pierc- 
ing scream.  The  faculty  were  in- 
stantly called  in;  and  in  the  space 
of  a few  days  her  health  was  per- 
fectly re-established. 

“ The  account  she  gave  of  her 
situation  is  extremely  curious.  She 
said  she  appeared  to  dream  she  was 
dead,  but  that  she  was  sensible  to 
every  thing;  that  was  passing  around 
her;  and  distinctly  heard  her  friends 
bewailing  her  death;  she  felt  them 
envelope  her  in  the  shroud,  and  place 
her  in  the  coffin.  This  sensation 
gave  her  extreme  agony,  and  she  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  her  soul  was 
unable  to  act  upon  her  body.  She 
described  her  sensations  as  very  con- 
tradictory ; as  if  she  were  and  were  not 
in  her  body  at  the  same  instant. — 
She  attempted  in  vain  to  move  her 
arms,  to  open  her  eyes,  or  to  speak. 
The  agony  of  her  mind  was  at  its 
height,  when  she  heard  the  funeral 
hymn,  and  found  that  they  were 
about  to  nail  down  the  lid  of  the 
coffin.  The  horror  of  being  buried 
alive,  gave  a new  impulse  to  the 
mind,  which  resumed  its  power  over 
the  corporeal  organization,  and  pro- 
duced the  effects  which  excited  the 
notice  of  those  who  were  about  to 
convey  her  to  a premature  grave.” 


CONCISE  AND  INTERESTING 
SYSTEMS  ON  DIGESTION. 


FROM  THE  SECOND  VOL.  OF  MAJEN- 
DIE’S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


We  are  ignorant  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  aliments  undergo 
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in  the  stomach.  It  is  only  at  different 
times  that  explanations  on  this  subject 
more  or  less  plausible  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  given.  Ancient  philo- 
sophers have  asserted,  that  the  food 
putrified  in  the  stomach — Hippocrates 
attributes  digestion  to  coction ; Galen 
gave  attractive,  retentive,  concoctive 
and  expulsative  faculties  to  the  sto- 
mach ; by  the  assistance  of  which  he 
thought  to  explain  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. The  doctrine  of  Galen  pre- 
vailed in  the  schools  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  upset  by  the  fer- 
menting chemists,  who  established  a 
particular  effervescence  and  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
which  the  aliments  were  macerated, 
dissolved,  precipitated,  &c.  This  sys- 
tem had  a very  short  career ; but  was 
superseded -by  ideas  much  less  conso- 
nant with  reason.  It  was  afterwards 
established,  that  digestion  was  nothing 
more  that  a trituration  or  bruising  of 
the  food,  effected  by  the  contraction 
of  the  stomach;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
small  worms  attacked  and  divided  it. 
— Boerhaave  conceived  he  had  hit 
the  truth  by  combining  the  different 
opinions  on  this  subject  that  reigned 
before  him.  Haller  differed  from  the 
ideas  of  his  master,  by  considering 
digestion  merely  as  a simple  macera- 
tion. He  was  aware  that  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  steeped  in  water 
was  not  long  before  it  was  covered 
over  with  a soft  homogenous  mem- 
brane; and  he  thought  that  the  ali- 
ment underwent  phenomena  analo- 
gous to  this,  by  macerating  in  the 
saliva  and  fluid  secreted  by  the  sto- 
mach. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  REAUMUR  AND 
SPALLANZANI  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
FORMATION  OF  CHYME. 

If  the  harsh  logic  which  hereafter 
ought  only  to  reign  in  physiology  be 
applied  to  the  preceding  systems,  no- 
thing further  can  be  deduced  from  them 
than  being  the  effect  of  that  pruriency 
evinced  by  man  in  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  his  imagination,  and  of  making 
allusion  to  things  of  which  he  is  com- 
pletely ignorant.  In  fine,  were  we 


more  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  digestion,  by  having  said 
that  it  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
coction,  fermentation,  maceration, 
&c.  ? No— since  no  precise  meaning 
whatever  has  been  attached  to  these 
words. 

It  was  not  by  following  these  me- 
thods that  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani 
proceeded.  They  made  experiments 
upon  animals,  and  demonstrated  tfie 
falsity  of  the  ancient  systems;  they 
showed  that  aliments,  enclosed  in  hol- 
low metallic  balls,  pierced  with  small 
holes,  were  digested  equally  as  if  they 
were  at  liberty  in  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach. They  proved  that  the  stomach 
contains  a particular  fluid,  which  they 
called  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  fluid 
was  the  principal  agent  indigestion ; the 
properties  of  which,  nevertheless,  they 
considerably  exaggerated,  and  they  ' 
were  no  less  led  into  error  when  they 
imagined  that  they  had  explained  the 
digestive  process  as  a dissolution;  for, 
in  not  explaining  this,  they  explained 
still  less  the  alteration  of  the  aliments 
in  the  stomach. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  our  readers  by  the  easy 
exposition  and  refutation  of  these  dif- 
ferent hypotheses,  and  which  may 
equally  be  found  in  every  work  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  offer  the  follow- 
ing reflections  respecting  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  formation  of  chyme. 

In  the  formation  of  chyme,  the 
following  must  be  borne  in  mind : 

1 1 The  circumstances  under  which 
the  aliment  contained  in  the  stomach 
is  found. 

2.  The  chemical  nature  of  these 
substances. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FORMATION 
OF  CHYME. 

Among  the  circumstances  *in  which 
the  aliments  are  formed  throughout 
the  whole  continuance  of  their  stay  in 
the  stomach,  are  not  very  numerous. 

1.  They  suffer  more  or  less  of  pres- 
sure, either  from  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  or  from  those  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

2.  The  whole  mass  is  moved  by 
the  act  of  respiration. 
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3.  They  are  exposed  to  a tempera- 
ture of  from  30°  to  32°  of  Reaumur. 

4.  They  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  saliva  and  muculencies  coming 
from  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  as 
well  as  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  this 
fluid  is  of  a slightly  viscid  nature, 
that  it  contains  a great  deal  of  water 
mucous,  salts  having  soda  and  ammo- 
nia for  their  base,  and  the  lactic  acid 
of  M.  Berzeleus. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliments,  we  have  already  seen  how 
it  varies,  since  all  the  immediate  prin- 
ciples, animal  or  vegetable,  may,  un- 
der different  forms  or  proportions,  be 
carried  into  the  stomach,  and  serve 
usefully  to  the  formation  of  chyme. 

Can  we  now,  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nature  of  the  aliments 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  in  the  stomach,  go  so  far 
as  to  account  for  the  known  pheno- 
menon of  the  formation  of  chyme  ? 

The  temperature  of  from  30o  to 
32o,  the  pressure  and  tossing  about  to 
which  the  aliments  are  subjected, 
cannot  be  considered  as  principal 
causes  of  the  transformation  into 
chyme;  it  is  probable  that  they  only 
co-operate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
action  of  the  saliva,  and  the  fluid  se- 
creted in  the  stomach ; but,  from  the 
known  composition  of  the  saliva,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  it  attacks  and 
changes  the  nature  of  the  aliments; 
at  most,  it  can  be  of  no  use  in  divid- 
ing and  imbibing  them,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate their  molecules:  it  is  then  the 
action  of  the  fluid  formed  by  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  stomach  vat 
which  we  must  stop.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  it  is  this  fluid,  acting  chemi- 
cally upon  the  alimentary  substances, 
which  dissolve  them  from  the  surface 
towards  the  centre. 

ARTIFICAL  DIGESTION. 

To  give  a palpable  proof  of  this,  it 
his  been  attempted,  with  the  fluid  we 
are  speaking  of,  to  promote  what, 
since  the  time  of  Reaumur  and  Spal- 
lanzani, have  been  physiologically 
called  artificial  digestions,  i.  e.  after 
having  masticated  some  aliment,  they 


are  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  and  af- 
terwards exposed  in  a tube  or  vase  at 
a temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  sto- 
mach. Spallanzani  has  asserted  that 
these  digestions  have  succeeded,  and 
that  the  aliment  was  reduced  to 
chyme ; but,  from  the  late  investiga- 
tions of  M.  de  Montegre,  it  appears 
positive  they  cannot;  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  substances  employed 
undergo  no  alteration  analogous  with 
chemification ; which  agrees  exactly 
with  some  experiments  made  by 
Reaumur. 

But  respecting  the  gastric  juice  not 
dissolving  the  aliments  shut  up  with 
it  in  a tube,  it  must  not  be  concluded, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  same 
fluid  cannot  dissolve  the  aliments 
when  they  are  thrown  into  the  sto- 
mach. The  circumstances,  in  this 
case,  are  widely  different;  as  in  the 
stomach  the  temperature  is  equal,  the 
aliments  are  pressed  and  agitated,  the 
saliva  and  gastric  juice  are  continu- 
ally being  renewed ; and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chyme  is  formed,  it  is 
carried  and  driven  into  the  duode- 
num. Nothing  of  this  kind  takes 
place  in  the  tube  or  vase  containing 
the  aliments  mixed  with  the  gastric 
juice;  consequently  the  failure  of 
artificial  digestion  proves  nothing  in 
explaining  the  formation  of  chyme. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
same  kind  of  fluid  is  capable  of  act- 
ing in  an  analogous  manner,  upon 
the  great  number  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances, vegetable  or  animal  ? The 
acidity  characterizing  it,  qualified  to 
dissolve  certain  aliments,  the  albumi- 
nous, for  example,  would  be  proper 
for  dissolving  one  of  a fatty  nature. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  no- 
thing affirms  the  gastric  juice  to  be 
always  the  same:  the  small  number 
of  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  it 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  pre- 
sents considerable  varieties  in  its  pro- 
perties, It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
contact  of  different  kinds  of  aliment 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  may  have  some  influence 
over  its  composition ; at  least,  we  are 
certain,  that  it  varies  in  different  ani- 
mals. In  man,  for  instance,  it  is  in- 
capable of  attacking  the  texture  of 
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bones;  which  every  one  knows,  are 
easily  digested  by  dogs. 

The  action,  in  general,  which  forms 
the  chyqie,  prevents  the  re-action  of 
the  elementary  constituents  of  the  ali- 
ments upon  each  other;  but  this  effect 
only  takes  place  in  good  digestions; 
it  appears  that  in  bad,  fermentation 
or  even  putrefaction  may  take  place ; 
this  may  with  probability  be  supposed 
from  the  great  quantity  of  inoderous 
gas  extricated  in  certain  cases,  and 
from  the  sulphurated  hydrogen  that  is 
disengaged  in  others. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EIGHTH  PAIR 

OF  NERVES  OVER  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  CHYME. 

For  a length  of  time  the  nerves  be- 
longing to  the  eighth  pair  have  been 
considered  as  intended  to  preside  over 
the  process  of  chymification:  in  fact, 
if  these  nerves  be  tied  or  cut  in  the 
neck,  the  matter  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  undergoes  no  alteration.  But 
the  consequence  deduced  from  this 
circumstance  does  noi  appear  to  me 
to  be  strictly  correct. 

Might  not  the  effect  produced  by 
the  lesion  of  respiration  be  confounded 
with  the  direct  influence  of  the  section 
of  these  nerves  upon  this  organ  ? I 
am  induced  to  believe  so ; for  if,  as  I 
have  frequently  done,  the  two  eighth 
pairs  be  divided  in  the  chest,  below 
the  branches  going  to  the  lungs,  the 
aliments  that  are  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  are  there  con- 
verted into  chyme,  and  ultimately 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  chyle. 

It  is  suspected  by  some,  that  elec- 
tricity might  take  an  active  part  in 
the  production  of  chyme,  and  that 
the  nerves  in  question  might  be  made 
the  conductors  of  it;  although  no 
positive  fact  justifies  such  a conjec- 
ture. A more  probable  use  assigned 
to  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  is  to 
establish  intimate  relations  between 
the  stomach  and  brain,  to  inform  it 
of  any  hurtful  substance  that  may 
have  got  in  amongst  the  aliments, 
and  if  these  are  of  a digestible  nature. 

INTERNAL  SENSATIONS  ACCOMPA- 
'NYING  THE  FORMATION  OF 
CHYME. 

In  robust  people  chymification  is  per- 


formed without  their  knowledge ; they 
merely  perceive  that  the  sensation  of 
plenitude  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
produced  by  the  distention  of  the  sto- 
mach, disappear  by  degrees.  But  it 
frequently  happens,  more  especially 
in  people  of  delicate  complexions 
that  digestion  is  attended  with  feeble- 
ness in  the  action  of  the  senses,  with  a 
general  sensation  of  cold  and  slight 
shivering : the  understanding  itself  is 
diminished  in  activity,  and  seems 
benumbed,  as  it  were.  It  is  then 
said  that  the  vital  power  is  concen- 
trated in  the  acting  organ,  and  that  it 
momentarily  abandons  the  others. 
To  these  general  effects  are  added, 
the  production  of  gas  that  escapes  by 
the  mouth,  a sense  of  weight,  twist- 
ing, and  at  other  times  a burning 
heat,  followed  by  a similar  sensation 
along  the  course  of  the  oesophagus, 
&c.  These  symptoms  are  felt  particu- 
larly towards  the  end  of  chymifica- 
tion. It  does  not  however  appear 
that  these  laborious  digestions  are 
much  more  unprofitable  than  others 


RHEUMATIC  HEAD-ACHES. 


In  these  head-aches  the  pain  gene- 
rally comes  first  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  but  sometimes  on  one  side  only; 
round  the  ear  is  usually  its  seat,  from 
whence  it  extends  over  other  parts  of 
the  head.  In  ordinary  cases  the  pain 
is  obtuse,  and  occasionally  remits; 
but  it  is  in  other  cases  so  acute,  as  to 
be  almost  intolerable.  This  most 
frequently  happens  when  there  is  a 
considerable  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  head.  Sometimes  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  affected ; and  at  other  times 
the  cheeks  and  jaws  participate  in  the 
attack.  There  is  besides,  with  these 
symptoms,  tension  and  soreness  felt  in 
the  parts  affected,  but  the  eyes  are  not 
much  affected. 

It  is  seldom  that  this  head-ache 
influences  the  general  functions  of 
the  body,  except  when  it  is  connected 
to  some  other  complaint.  There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  patients,  from 
the  pain,  and  a kind  of  stupor  which 
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accompanies  it,  are  unable  to  follow 
any  kind  of  afnusement  or  business ; 
but  the  appetite  is  in  general  not  at 
ail  impaired. 

In  slight  cases,  the  pulse  is  not 
much  accelerated,  being  usually  about 
ninety  in  a minute;  but  it  is  soft,  and 
without  the  characteristics  of  inflam- 
matory action.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  temporal  arteries,  when  the  pain 
is  situated  in  that  part,  throb  with 
such  violence,  as  to  lead  people  to 
conclude  that  an  increased,  volume  of 
blood  is  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
suffering.  Under  that  impression  they 
apply  leeches  to  the  part  affected; 
which,  -if  the  patient  be  strong,  does 
no  great  mischief. 

The  cause  of  this  complaint  is  ob- 
viously the  application  of  cold  and 
wet  to  the  body  when  heated,  or 
otherwise.  Rheumatism  being  a la- 
tent disease,  every  thing  that  has  the 
effect  of  obstructing  the  perspiration' 
in  those  who  are  susceptible  of  it,  im- 
mediately give  rise  to  an  attack  in 
some  part  of  the  body.  Damp  or. 
foggy  weather  is  likewise  very  apt  to 
induce  a head-ache  of  "this  kind; 
some  people  have  an  attack  if  they 
get  wet  feet;  others  experience  it  if 
their  heads  be  uncovered  in  the  open 
air  for  ever  so  short  a time.  Sudden 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  also 
frequent  causes  of  rheumatic  head- 
ache. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
accurately  distinguish  this  complaint 
from  those  head-aches  which  are  pro- 
duced from  different  causes.  To  do 
this,  we  need  only  consider  the  fol- 
lowing things.  The  abruptness  with 
which  the  rheumatic  head-ache  ap- 
pears, may  be  held  as  a proof  of  its 
not  having  been  caused  by  disorder 
either  in  the  biliary  or  digestive  or- 
gans ; for  we  find  that  the  affections 
which  such  derangements  give  rise  to, 
are  slow  in  their  developement.  Tt 
may  be  further  remarked,  that  the 
pain  does  not  remove  from  one  part 
of  the  head  to  another,  as  in  other 
head-aches,  a circumstance  which 
may  be  distinctly  noticed  in  that 
Wliieh,  is  here  treated  on. 

When  the  pain  is  obtuse,  the  treat- 
ment of  this  head-ache  may  be  very. 


simple:  the  application  of  flannel  to 
the  part  affected,  and  the  exhibition 
of  a purgative,  will,  in  general,  re- 
move it.  It  proves,  however,  in  many 
cases,  unyielding,  which  may  be 
owing  to  obstructed  perspiration.  In 
that  case,  we  would  advise  the  patient 
to  take  some  medicine  of  a sudorific 
nature,  and  submit  to  a little  confine- 
ment in  bed  for  a short  time.  Ten 
grains  of  Dover’s  Powder  may  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  following 
draught  during  the  day ; viz. 

Take  of  acitated  liquor  of  ammonia, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  wine  of  antimony,  fifteen 
drops; 

Qf  water,  one  ounce. 

Mix  for  a draught,  which  is  to  lie 
taken  thrice  a day. 

There  are  cages  in  which  the  pacif  ist 
so  intense,  as  to  indicate  inflammatory 
action  being  about  to  ensue  in  the. 
brain  or  its  coverings,  :the  circum- 
stances of  which  will  call  for  a much, 
more  energetic  mode' of  practice  than 
that  which  we  have  above  recom- 
mended. It  will  then  be,  necessary  tp 
have  recourse  to  blood-letting,,  either, 
by  means  of  the  lancet  or  leeches.  If 
either  mode  be  adopted,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  must  be  suited  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  Blis- 
ters might  seem  to  be  serviceable  in 
such  cases,  but  we  consider  them  of 
little  use  generally,  and  quite  uncalled 
for  in  the  milder  forms,  of  the  disease. 

Bold  measures  should,  however,  be 
resorted  to,  with  caution,  as  it  some- 
times happens  that  very,  severe  cases, 
will  yield'  tp . an  opposite^  mode  of 
treatment,  in  proof  of  which,  we  peg 
leave  to  introduce  the  following  short 
history  of  one. 

Some  time  since, . wje  .were, called  to, 
a gentleman  who  was  labouring  uip- 
der  one  of  the  severest  rheumatic 
head-aches  we.  ever  beheld;  his,  suf- 
ferings were  so  intense,  and  the  pain 
so  characteristic  of  . vascular  excite- 
ment, that  we  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  blood  some . w>ay  or  other ; 
howpvec,  on  inquiring  into,  his  man^ 
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net  of  life,  and  'finding  that  he  was 
of  a delicate  constitution,  and  subject 
to  such  attacks,  we  determined  to  try 
the  administration  of  opiates,  both  in- 
ternal and  external.  Accordingly,  a 
pill,  consisting  of  five  grains  of  solid 
opium  was  immediately  taken;  we 
next  directed  a liniment,  composed  as 
follows,  to  be  rubbed  over  the  whole 
head. 

Take  of  soap  liniment,  two  ounces  and 
a half  $ 

Of  liquor  of  ammonia,  thirty 
drops ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  four 
drachms. 

Mix  fdr  a liniment. 

The  good  effect’s  of  this  practice 
\frere  soon  apparent,  for  in  about  ten 
minutes  there  was  riot  a vestige  of 
pain  remaining,  and  sound  and  re- 
freshing  sleep  followed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  pulse  was 
not  at  all  augmented,'  nor  were  there 
any  other  febrile  symptoms  present, 
otherwise  we  should  have  hesitated  at 
the  employment  of  such  powerful 
stimulants. 

Persons  who  are  subject  to  local  at- 
tacks of  rheumatism,  should  guard 
thiemselves  against  the  transitions  of 
atmosphere,  which  are  so  common  juS 
this  climate.  This  may  be  done  by 
regulating  their  clothing,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sudderi  exposure  to  cold  air.  It 
is  equally  necessary  to  protect  the 
head,  especially  if  a person  be  much 
engaged  where  the  air  has  a free  cur- 
rent; as  it  is  tb  such  circumstances 
that  we  can  often  trace  a rheumatic 
attack  on  it.  The  constant  and  unre- 
mitting wear  of  flannel  next  the  skin, 
tinder  all  weathers  arid  all  seasons,  will 
do  more  in  preventing  these  affections 
than  any  othef  precautions. 

The  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  sen- 
sible and  insensible  perspirations,  is 
One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
health  that  we  are  acquainted  with ; 
its  obstruction  may  consequently  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  our  acute  and  chronic  maladies : it 
therefore  behoves  all  those  who  aVe 
subject  tod  olds,  to  be  very  careful  to 


prevent  such  an  occurrence.  We  have 
before  observed,  that  getting  wet  feet 
is  on  some  occasions  the  cause  of 
a rheumatic  head-ache,  particularly 
among  females.  When  we  have  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  such  is  the  case, 
some  kind  of  socks  should  be  worn  in 
the  shoes;  those  which  are  made  of 
curled  hair,  and  covered  with  soft  lea- 
ther are  the  most  proper.  In  damp^ 
cold  weather,  they  are  productive  of 
great  comfort  to  the  feet,  as  they  not 
only  keep  wet  out,  but  preserve  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  health. 

Should  a head-ache  ctf  this  nature 
prove  obstinate  under  the  methods  of 
treatment  laid  down,  and  the  patient 
be  young,  we  may  be  led  to  suspect 
that  something  more  than  ordinary  is 
the  cause  of  it ; such  as  indiscretions 
into  which  young  men  sometimes  fall. 
Now  if  that  be  the  case,  a plaif  of 
treatment  ought  to  be  adopted  which 
is  imperiously  called  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstances alluded  to.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  here  to  lay  down 
any  rules  with  respect  to  the  matter, 
because  it  belongs  solely  to  a personal 
consultation. 

We  have  had  various  opportunities 
of  employing  the  preparation  of  col- 
chicum  seeds  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matic affections,  and  on  all  these  oc- 
casions we  have  witnessed  its  decided 
utility.  This  occurred  more  particu- 
larly in  the  acute  stages  of  rheumatic 
fevers;  but  in  the  chronic  forms  of 
this  complaint,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
saw  such  satisfactory  results.  We 
must,  however,  confess,  that  in  cases 
of  the  latter  description  we  have  not 
exhibited  it  so  frequently,  as  we  usual- 
ly trust  to  local  applications  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism  of  long  standing. 
The  reasons  for  our  not  adding  a for- 
mula for  the  administration  of  this 
medicine  is,  that  giving  it  requires  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

By  these  remarks  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  meadow  saffron  is  a 
deleterious  drug;  on  the  contrary, 
we  never  heard  of  or  saw  any  ill  con- 
sequences arising  from  its  officinal  use. 
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THE  STOMACH. 


The  stomach,  which,  to  borrow  a 
figure  from  one  of  our  correspondents, 
is  the  great  water-wheel,  on  the  re- 
gular movement  of  which  the  action 
of  all  the  machinery  depends,  seldom 
receives  from  people  in  general,  or 
from  the  faculty,  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Being  the  organ  to  which  all 
nutritive  agents  are  immediately  ap- 
plied, it  becomes  liable  to  a thousand 
injuries ; and  being  that  through 
which  all  nourishment  must  be  de- 
rived, it  becomes  infinitely  impor- 
tant that  theie  injuries  should  be  im- 
mediately repaired.  It  is  the  seat,  as 
it  were,  of  the  soul  ; for  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  economy,  sympa- 
thize with  it  most  intimately  ; and 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  as  de- 
pendent on  its  healthy  action,  as  are- 
the  processes  of  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  digestion. 

How  speedily  does  delirium  often 
subside  on  the  administration  of  an 
emetic!  The  same  remedy  will  re- 
move a feverish  flush  from  the  sur- 
face, calm  an  agitated  pulse,  destroy 
the  most  distressing  paroxysm  of  asth- 
ma, restore  tone  to  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus, and  promote  healthy  action 
in  ill-conditioned  wounds  upon  the 
legs  and  arms.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  system  (the  influence  of  which  is 
so  universal)  over  which  we  have  so 
direct  a power,  or  which  is  so  likely 
to  require  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
as  the  stomach.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  physicians 
study,  with  more  accuracy  than  is 
usual,  its  functions  and  diseases  ; and 
-that  all  who  desire  a long  life,  regard 
with  care  the  demands  of  so  impor- 
tant and  useful  an  organ,  as  deserving 
their  constant  and  most  scrupulous 
attention. — Boston  Med.  Intel. 


DESCRIPTION  DF  PLATE  XI. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN 
FIGURE. 


As  anatomy  establishes  the  solidity, 
proportion  forms  the  beauty  of  the 


human  figure,  which  is  usually  divi- 
ded into  eight  heads.  The  first, 
(which  serves  as  a measure  for  t ie 
other  parts, ^comprehends  the  head,v 
from  the  crown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chin ; — the  second,  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach; — the  third,  to  the  navel ; — 
the  fourth,  the  half  of  the  body ; — ■ 
the  fifth,  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  5 
— the  sixth,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
knee ; — the  seventh,  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg; — and  the  eighth,  at  the 
heel. 

The  arm,  when  extended  horizon- 
tally, should  measure  four  heads : the 
first,  from  the  junction  of  the  clavi- 
culas  to  the  shoulder;— the  second 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the 
arm ; it  is  marked  below  the  articu- 
lation of  the  arm ; — the  third,  above 
the  articulation  of  the  wrist; — and 
the  fourth,  at  the  end  of  the  fingers. 
The  student  must  depend  upon  his 
own  observation  and  attentive  study 
to  become  perfect  in  the  sizes,  which 
varying  according  to  the  difference  of 
age  and  situation,  cannot  be  defined 
by  mechanical  principles. 

But  as  natnre  is  not  confined,  but 
displays  a variety  in  her  beauties, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  antique  statues,  &c.  where  all 
that  is  exquisite  has  been  selected, 
combining  the  elegance  of  proportion 
with  the  giace  of  attitude  and  truth 
of  expression.  The  study  of  them 
will  enable  the  artist  to  distinguish 
those  defects  which  are  mostly  to  be 
found  in  some  part  of  the  human 
body,  whether  occasioned  by  the  im- 
perfections of  birth,  or  the  compres- 
sion of  that  covering,  which  the  mo- 
desty of  refined  customs  has  obliged 
us  to  wear. 

But  as  the  painter  has  more  points 
of  difficulty  to  combat  than  the 
sculptor,  and  by  which  he  has  the 
means  of  imitating  nature  more  per- 
fectly, he  should  consider  the  antique 
only  as  an  excellent  book  of  instruc- 
tion, where  expression,  grace,  and 
beauty  of  outline,  a scientific  display 
of  anatomy  and  purity  of  drawing, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  Care  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  to  avoid  a servility,  by 
which  some  artists  have  acquired  a 
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coldness  of  execution,  produced  from 
the  neglect  of  considering  nature  on 
the  side  of  the  antique,  and  that  the 
brilliancy  of  flesh  and  colouring  is 
required  to  soften  and  render  every 
object  more  agreeable.  Anatomy  be- 
ing the  basis  for  correctness  of  de- 
sign, the  young  artist  is  advised  not 
to  attempt  colouring,  till  the  habitude 
of  drawing  each  part  of  the  figure 
will  enable  him  to  place  them  with 
that  knowledge  and  success,  that  with- 
out difficulty  he  can  produce  the  pro- 
per rotundity  and  form. 

The  head  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts: — the  crown  forming  the  first 
division; — a line  drawn  across  the 
eyes,  gives  the  second ; — a line  drawn 
aross  the  bottom  of  the  nose  the 
third ; — and  the  bottom  of  the  chin  the 
fourth.  The  width  of  the  face,  viewed 
in  front,  generally  measures  five  eyes; — 
across  the  nose,  measures  one; — the 
eyes  themselves,  two ; — -and  the  length 
of  one  to  each  temple.  The  foot, 
viewed  in  profile,  measures  the  sixth 
part  of  the  figure,  and  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts;  the  heel  measuring 
the  first,  the  instep  the  second,  the 
ball  of  the  foot  the  third,  and  the 
toes  the  fourth. 


REMARKS  ON  LEECHES; 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
MODE  OF  MANAGING  LEECHES, 
AS  WELL  AS  OF  APPLYING  THEM, 
AND  STOPPING  THE  BLEEDING 
FROM  THEIR  BITES. 


I.  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
LEECHES. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  leeches, 
although  very  few  of  them  are  used 
in  medicine;  indeed,  some  of  the 
species  would  seem  not  to  have  the 
power  of  piercing  the  human  skin, 
so  as  to  draw  blood;  and  in  some 
of  them  at  least,  the  mouth  is  par- 
ticularly small,,  and  the  animal  is 
not  capable  of  taking  hold  of  the 
skin  with  so  extensive  a grasp  as 
we  see  in  the  common  medicinal 
leech. 

The  hirudo  medicinalis,  or  common 
leech,  was  the  one  usually  employed 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  England; 


byt  from  the  improvements  in  drain- 
ing, and  perhaps,  from  leeches  being 
used  more  frequently  than  formerly, 
the  English  market  is  now  principally 
supplied  from  abroad,  and  especially 
from  France ; the  foreign  leech  being 
somewhat  different  in  appearance  from 
the  true  English  leech,  but  equally 
useful  as  a medical  agent.  The 
hirudo  troctina  (as  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
it)  is,  however,  frequently  used  in 
medicine.  The  hirudo  sanguisuga, 
or  horse  leech,  is  not  generally  used, 
but  we  are  ignorant  for  what  reason.* 
As  these  three  are  the  only  English 
species  which  are  likely  to  be  used 
in  medicine,  a tabular  and  compara- 
tive description  of  their  distinctive 
marks  shall  be  inserted. 


HIRUDO  ME- 

DJCINALIS. 

HIRUDO  SAN- 
GUISUGA. 

. HIRUDO 
TROCTINA. 

Upper  Surface. 

Upper  Surface. 

Upper  Surface 

Depressed  and 
blackish,  with 
six  longitudinal 
yellow  lines, 
(some  say  four,) 
the  two  inner 
ones  being  in- 
terrupted by 
-biack  spots.t 

Elongated  and 
of  a brownish 
green  colour. 

Elongated  and 
brown,  with 
circnlar  yel- 
low lines  and 
brown  spots. 

Under  Surface. 

Under  Surface. 

UnderSurface 

Ash  coloured 
with  yellow 

spots. 

Paler  green, 
withblackspots 

Yellow  sh 
green,  with  a 
yellowish  late- 
ral margin  and 
black  spots. 

Where  found. 

Where  found. 

Where  found. 

In  marshes, 
ditches,  and 
pools. 

In  marshes, 
ditches,  and 
pools 

In  rivers, 
often  adhering 
to  fish. 

* Dr.  Duncan,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory,  says  that  the-horse  leech 
is  often  used  with  advantage.  Indeed, 
as  the  only  apparent  peculiarity  in 
the  horse  leeeh  is,  that  it  is  more 
voracious  than  the  other  kinds  of 
leech,  it  ought  to  be  the  more  valuable 
in  practice,  unless  in  cases  where  very 
small  leeches  are  desirable. 

t The  number  of  these  longitudinal 
lines  is  not  material,  for  neither *of 
the  other  spedes  have  any  longitudinal 
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Each  of  these  species  of  leech  has 
ten  eyes,  arranged  in  a semicircle  ovefr 
the  top  of  the  hose*  the  lowest  eye 
on  each  side  being  further  separated 
than  the  reSt  from  each  other.  The 
other  English  leeches  have  eight  eyes 
or  less. 

II.  OF  THE  HABITS  OF  LEECHES. 

The  colour  Of  the  leeches  seems  td 
be  ih  some  degree  dependent  on  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  found;  but 
the  spots  and  lines  are  permanent, 
and  may  be  depended  on  as  forming 
a distinctive  character  for  the  animal. 

In  winter,  leeches  live  in  deep 
water;  but  in  summer,  they  sun 
themselves  in  the  shallows.  In  severe 
weather,  and  in  summer,  when  the 
pools  are  in  danger  of  drying  up, 
they  bury  themselves  at  a considerable 
depth  in  the  soil,  leaving  a small 
hole  which  communicates  with  their 
subterranean  abode. 

Leeehes  appear  above  ground  again 
m April,  or  at  the  end  of  March; 
but  if  the  weather  be  cold  or  cloudy, 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  mud, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  rainy  or  windy 
weather,  or  when  the  water  is  agi- 
tated.—“ Just  before  a thunder  storm,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ they  commonly 
come  up  to  the  surface,  and  this  the 
fee'ch-gatheters  find  a gifod  time  for 
collecting  them.”  . 

As  connected  with  the  habits  of 
leeches,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
they  make  very  good  barometers. — 
They  remain  motionless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  when  the  weather  is 
about  to  be  serene  and  pleasant; 
before  rain  they  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  Water,  and  remain  there  till 
the  return  of  fine  weather;  before 
high  winds  they  will  continue  to 
move  about  the  water  With  _ great 
«Wiftness;  before  thunder  and  rain 
they  Will  be  found  above  the  water 
aiid  apparently  agitated ; before  frost 
they  remain  at  the  bottom;  whilst 


lines.  In  the  hirudo  troctina  they 
are  transverse;  and  in  the  hirudo 
sanguisuga  there  are  neither  transverse 
nor  longitudinal  lines. 


during  snow  or  rain  they  are  seen 
motionless  in  the  neck  of  the  vessel. 

The  fluids  of  animals  form  thfe 
proper  food  of  leeches.  The  horse 
leech,  however,  is  very  voracious,  and 
takes  large  quantities  of  solid  food  5 
such  as  worms,  the  larvae  of  aquatic 
insects,  &c.  or  in  short,  any  sort  of. 
animal  food,  and  even  the  weaker  of 
their  own  tribe,  if  very  hungry.-— 
They  have  been  observed  to  eat  all 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  frogs, 
lizards,  fish,  &c.  Other  leeches  will 
equally  destroy  these  animals,  but 
they  suck  the  blood  only,  without 
devouring  the  flesh. 

In  one  case,  a medicinal  leech, 
which  had  been  swallowed  by  a horse 
leech,  was  ejected  alive  after  remain- 
ing in  the  stomach  for  three  day# 
In  other  cases,  the  swallowed  leeches 
were  found  to  be  in  a digested  state : 
but  digestion  goes  on  very  slowly 
even  in  the  horse  leech. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  leeches;  when  cut  asunder,  have 
the  power  of  regenerating  themselves: 
the  pieces  live  for  a long  time,  but 
they  remain  unchanged. 

Leeches  are  hermaphrodites,  but  it 
is  not  yet  determined  Whether  they 
are  oviparous  or  viviparous.  Some 
authors  think  both.  They  are  very 
long-lived;  living,  perhaps,  for  twenty 
years. 

in.  ON  THE  INTERNAL  STUtfTURE 
OF  LEECHES. 

Leeches  consist  of  about  one  hundred 
circular  rings,  and  they  possess  the 
power  of  expanding  the  intermediate 
skin  during  the  act  of  progression. 
Internally  they  are  mainly  formed 
of  a series  of  cells  or  stomachs,  which 
communicate  with  the  gullet;  and 
are  arranged  on  each  aide  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  large 
nerve  or  blood-vessel.  Below,  these 
cells  communicate  with  the  intestine, 
which  opens  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  near  its  last  ring.* 


• Some  authors  say  the  leech  haS 
no  natural  termination  Of  this,  kind ; 
but  other  circumstances  show  that  thfe 
anatomy  of  leeches  is  still  very  <k- 
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There  is  also  a series  of  oval  bodies 
running  down  each  side  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  communicating  with  each 
other.  These  bodies  are  supposed  to 
be  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  slimy 
matter  with  which  the  leech  is  co- 
vered. 

The  mouth  is  armed  with  three 
sharp  cartilaginous  teeth,  which  meet 
at  equal  angles  in  a common  centre, 
and  form,  when  forced  into  the  flesh 
by  %a  repeated  oscillatory  motion, 
the  radiated  wound  which  is  seen  in 
leech  bites.  The  teeth  remain  m 
the  wound  during  the  whole  time 
of  suction. 

The  true  skin  or  cutis  of  the  leech 
is  covered  by  a cuticle  or  scarf-skin, 
which  is  shed  about  everv  four  or.  five 

days. 

IV.  ON  THE  MODE  OF  APPLYING 

LEECHES. 

To  apply  leeches  successfully,  it  is 
essential  that  the  patient’s  skin  be 
perfectly  clean  and  soft ; and  as  com- 
monly a lotion  has  been  used  to  the 
part  before  the  leeches  are  employed, 
considerable  attention  is  often  required 
before  this  can  be  washed  entirely 
off. 

Hot  water  with  soap  must  first  be 
Used,  until  the  part  is  clean,  and  then 
the  soap  must  be  carefully  removed 
by  means  of  pure  water. 

When  the  skin  is  in  this  state, 
leeches  will  bite  very  readily,  when 
they  are  fresh  and  hungry.  The  best 
mode  of  applying  them  is  to  let  the 
leech  crawl  on  a dry  piece  of  linen 
for  a short  time;  or  better,  if  it  have 
been  kept  in  a vessel  without  wata 
Tor  some  time  beforehand^  then  to 
take  it  in  a bit  of  soft  linen  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  when  it 
projects  it  pointed  mouth  from  be- 
tween the  folds  of  linen,  to  direct  it 
to  the  spot  intended  for  it  to  act  on. 

In  this  way  the  leech  will  generally 
fasten  at  the  first  touch,  and  it  will 


fective.  The  three  teeth,  according 
to  some,  are  each  formed  of  many 
small  teeth,  and  probably  it  is  so, 
the  saw  being  the  universal  cutting 

instrument. 


at  all  events  fasten  more  readily,  since 
it  is  prevented  from  covering  the  skm 
with  slime,  and  thus  sheathing  it  from 
its  own  bite,  and  that  of  other  leeches. 
The  most  skilful  applyers  of  leeches 
use  this  method,  and  they  gain  cele- 
brity by  thus  throwing  them  on  the 
part,  as  some  of  them  express  it. 

Another  way  is.  to  put  the  leeches 
into  a wine-glass  or  pill-box,  and  then 
invert  the  glass  or  box  on  the  proper 
part.  This  method  does  not  answer 
when  the  leeches  are  not  lively,  foF 
they  will  fix  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
so  as  not  to  be  again  made  to  touch 
the  skin.  This  difficulty  may  gene- 
rally be  obviated  by  putting  more 
leeches  into  the  vessel  or  vessels  than 
are  wished  to  be  applied,  and  re- 
moving them  when  the  proper  num- 
ber, have.  adhered. 

In  cases  of  difficulty,  it  is  often,  ad- 
vantageous to  cover  the  part  with 
cream  or  milk;  or.  better,  to  touch 
the  head  of  the  leech  with  a drop  of 
vinegar;  or  make  small  incisions  in 
the  skin  (of  the  operator,  perhaps, 
if.  the  patient  be  a sleeping  child) 
by  means  of  a lancet;  or  if  one  leech 
have  adhered  to  take  it  off  again,  and 
use  the  blood  to  entice  others  to  bite. 

Mr.  Thomson  says,  in  the  London 
Dispensatory,  that  a leech  may  cer- 
tainly be.made  to  bite  on  any  ^assigned 
spot,  by  putting  it  into  a quill  which 
is  open  at  both  ends,  and  after  placing 
the  end  containing  the  leech’s  head 
on  the  part,  stopping  up  the  other 
end  by  means  of  the  finger.  This 
information  is  valuable,  at  least  if  the 
plan  prove  generally  successful,  in 
cases,  where  leeches  are  required 
close  to  an  important  part,  as'  near 
the  eye,  or  on  the  gums,  &c.;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  quill  would 
-be  as  likely  to  fail  as  the  common 
leech-glass,  both  being  used  on  the 
same  principle,  and  the  latter  being 
confessedly  an,  ineffective  instrument. 

The  pain  of  biting  generally  ceases 
in  a short  time  after  the  leech  has 
adhered;  but  if  the  patient  be  so  placed 
as  that  the  leech  hangs,  as.  it  were, 
from  the  point  of  adhesion,  the  pain 
is  in  some  individuals  increased  and 
continues  till  the  leech  falls- off. 

Leeches  should  not  remain  on  the 
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part  for  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ; if  they  do  not  then  fall  off, 
it  will  be  found  they  have  been  slug- 
gish, and  are  not  full,  and  the  same 
thing  will  be  shewn  by  the  want  of 
that  vermicular  motion'  on  the  leech, 
which  is  so  perceptible  when  it  draws 
vigorously.  In  these  cases,  it  may 
often  be  made  more  active  by  touch- 
ing its  head  with  vinegar. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that  leeches 
when  indolent,  will  thus  remain  on 
the  part  for  hours,  it  is  better  to  re- 
move them  if  they  are  indisposed  to 
suck.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
application  of  a little  salt  to  their 
heads,  and  as  the  after-bleeding  is 
generally  more  advantageous  than 
the  drawing  of  the  leech  itself,  very 
little  loss  is  sustained  by  removing 
them  before  they  are  quite  filled  with 
blood.* 

V.  THE  TREATMENT  OP  LEECHES 

AFTER  THEIR  REMOVAL  FROM 

THE  SKIN. 

Great  waste  is  occasioned  by  unskil- 
fulness in  attending  to  leeches  after 
they  fall  off.  By  proper  care,  they 
may  be  made  to  act  again  and  again  ;x 
for  when  it  is  considered  that  blood 
is  the  natural  food  o£  the  leech,  it 
must  follow,  that  some  fault  in  our 
treatment  causes  their  death ; and  not  t 
their  having  made  a hearty  meal  on 
food  that  is  natural  to  them.  It  may 
happen,  indeed,  that  the-  blood  in 
certain  ^stales  of  disease,  acts  as  a 
poison,  and  destroys  them ; many 
persons  having  stated  that  they  fall 
off  dead,  in  some  cases,  before  any 
application  is  made  to  them;  but 
this  is  at  least  problematical,  and  per- 
haps unlikely 

The  common  practice  of  covering 
them  with  salt  is  almost  always  de- 
structive; and  even  by  sprinkling  a 
small  quantity  on  their  bodies,  if 
death  do  not  follow,  it  generally 


* According  to  one  gentleman’s 
experiments,  the  largest  leech  is  not 
more  than  a drachm  heavier  when 
full,  than  before  application.  If  so, 
small  ones  cannot  draw  away  more 
than  half  a spoonful  of  blood. 


happens  that  the  leech  is  blistered  by 
the  salt,  and  made  incapable  of  acting 
again  for  a considerable  time. 

Squeezing  out  the  blood  is  better 
than  the  application  of  salt  in  any 
form ; but  the  best  mode  is  to  touch 
them  with  vinegar,  which,  if  spar- 
ingly applied,  will  make  them  vomit,' 
so  that  they  may  be  re-applied  again 
immediately,  even  to  the  third  or 
fourth  time;  or  by  returning  them 
into  clean  water,  be  ready  for  another 
occasion.  When  leeches  are  treated 
in  this  way,  and  especially  if  they 
be  allowed  to  keep  about  a fourth 
part  of  the  blood  which  they  have 
swallowed,  they  are  not  only  capable 
of  acting  repeatedly,  but  in  skilful 
hands,  may  be  made  to  grow  to  an 
immense  size.  Under  one  gentle- 
man’s management,  a set  of  leeches 
were  in  this  way  preserved  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  at  last  they 
grew  to  the  length  of  nearly  eight 
inches,  and  it  was  want  of  care  that 
destroyed  them  even  after  all  this. 
These  leeches  were  not  once  emptied 
of  their  blood,  and  yet  they  often 
were  used  again  at  an  interval  of  only 
a few  days. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose 
that  leeches  die  if  they  be  not  emptied 
of  the  blood ; the  only  inconvenience 
of  permitting  them  to  retain  it  all 
is,  that  they  then  remain  inactive,  and 
incapable  of  being  used  for  a longer 
time  than  if  treated  differently. 


EXPERIMENTS  RELATIVE  TO 
CONTAGION  IN  YELLOW 
FEVER; 

PERFORMED  BY  M.  CUYON,  AT 
FORT  ROYAL,  MARTINIQUE. 


FROM  THE  REVUE  MEDICALE. 


1.  June  18th,  1822,  M.  Guyon 
took  the  shirt  of  a soldier  affected 
with  yellow  fever,  which  was  com- 
pletely soaked  in  the  sweat  of  the  pa- 
tient, put  it  on  immediately,  and 
wore  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  inoculated  in 
both  arms,  by  M.  Cuppe,  surgeon  of  I 
marines,  with  the  yellow  matter,  from  * 
blisters  in  a state  of  suppuration. 
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2.  June  30th  M.  Guyon  drank  a 
small  glass  holding  about  two  ounces 
pf  the  black  vomit;  and  afterwards, 
having  rubbed  both  arms  with  the 
same  matter,  he  was  inoculated  with 
it  by  M.  Cuppe. 

3.  July  1st.  A patient  having 
died  of  yellow  fever  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  disease,  M.  Guyon  put  on  his 
shirt  impregnated  with  black  matter 
still  warm,  and  immediately  went 
into  the  bed  of  the  deceased,  which 
was  soiled  with  various  excrements. 
He  remained  six  hours  and  a half, 
sweated,  and  slept  in  it,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  witnesses. 

4.  July  2nd.  The  patient  who 
had  afforded  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  first  experiment  having  died, 
his  body  was  opened.  The  stomach 
contained  a pretty  large  quantity  of 
black  matter,  of  a bloody  appear- 
ance, and  the  internal  membrane  was 
red  and  inflamed.  M.  Guyon  was 
again  inoculated  in  both  anus  with 
this  matter,  and  the  punctures  were 
covered  with  portions  of  the  diseased 
stomach.  The  applications  were  re- 
moved twenty -four  hours  after:  the 
inoculated  parts  were  inflamed  and 
painful, and  the  axillary  glands  some- 
what tumefied. 

M.  Guyon  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
good  health  during  the  performance  of 
these  experiments,  which  took  place 
Before  numerous  witnesses;  and  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  signature  of  M.  Donzelot,  lieu- 
tenant-general and  governor 

REMARKABLE  FACT  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  NON-CONTAGION  OF  THE 
YELLOW  FEVER. 

A young  Englishman,  who  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas’s  with  a young  and 
beautiful  countrywoman,  whom  he 
had  secretly  married,  was  attacked  by 
the  yellow  fever.  When  the  disease 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  symptoms 
of  inevitable  death  became  apparent, 
the  young  woman,  in  despair,  and 
determined  not  to  survive  the  object 
of  her  affections,  undressed  herself  en- 
tirely, and  placed  herself  by  the  side 
of  her  dying  husband  in  bed,  embrac- 
ing his  body. 

She  remained  for  ten  hours  in  this 


situation,  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
moved after  he  had  breathed  his  last. 
She  did  not  experience  the  slightest 
symptons  of  the  disease. 


INTEMPERANCE : 

THE  DISEASES  INDUCED  BY  IT. 


The  following  extract  from  an  Essay 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yale,  of  New  Hart- 
ford in  Connecticut,  contains  a true 
picture  of  a few  of  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  a vice  which  dis- 
graces and  destroys  such  immense 
numbers  of  our  species.  v ji 
The  drunkard  shortens  his'ffife  and 
ruins  his  fortune  ; often  he  dies  pre- 
maturely, during  a paroxysm  of  in- 
toxication ; at  other  times,  some  dis- 
tressing disease  is  either  induced  or 
rendered  fatal  by  his  habit  of  intem- 
perance. Among  diseases  resulting 
from  intemperance,  the  prince  of 
poets  gives  the  following  catalogue : 

“ All  maladies 

Of  ghostly  spasm,  or  racking  torture, 
qualms 

Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  ca- 
tarrhs. 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs. 
Demoniac  frenzy,  moping  melancholy 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining 
atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pesti- 
lence. 

Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  joint-rack- 
ing rheums.”  N 

Dr.  Trotter  states  one  class  of  dis- 
eases, which  appear  during  the  pa- 
roxysm, ancl  a second  class  which 
are  induced  by  a habit  of  drinking. 
Of  the  former  class,  are  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  convulsions,  and 
coma;  of  the  latter,  phrenitis,  rheu- 
matism, pleurisy,  gastritis,  enteritis, 
ophthalmia,  carbuncles,  gutta  se- 
rena,  diseased  liver,  gout,  scirr- 
hous of  the  bowels,  jaundice,  dys- 
pepsia, dropsy,  tabes,  emaciation  of 
the  body,  syncope,  palpitation,  dia- 
betes, locked-jaw,  palsy,  ulcers,  mad- 
ness . and  iditiotism,  me  lancholy,  im- 
potency,  predisposition  to  gangrene, 
z z 
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and  premature  old  age.  - Another 
eminent  physician  states  his  convic- 
tion, that  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  deaths  which  take  place  in  per- 
sons above  twenty  years  of  age,  hap- 
pens prematurely,  through  excess  in 
drinking  spirits.  The  writer  has  exa- 
mined a bill  of  mortality  for  nine 
years,  and  to  his  astonishment  has 
found,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths,  one  in  nine  was  of  persons 
whose  reputation  was  in  some  degree 
tarnished  by  this  vice. 


CASTOR  OIL. 


The  processes  generally  employed  for 
the  extraction  of  the  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  the  ricinus,  are  by  boiling 
in  water,  and  by  expression.  The 
former  is  expensive  from  the  quantity 
of  fuel  it  requires,  and  affords  but  a 
small  proportion  of  oil,  which  be- 
comes in  some  degree  ernpyreumatic, 
from  the  heat  necessary  to  separate 
the  mucilage.  By  the  second',  a 
milder  oil  is  obtained,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  extracted  with  difficulty,  from  its 
viscidity,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
mucilage  that  accompanies  it.  These 
difficulties  are  overcome  by  the  fol- 
lowing process,  founded  on  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  alcohol  of  dissolv- 
ing the  oil,  and  separating  the  mu- 
cilage. It  consists  in  mixing  the 
seeds,  deprived  of  their  rind,  and 
beat  into  a paste,  with  a certain  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  (four  ounces  to  the 
pound  at  36°  of  the  centigrade  ther- 
mometer) ; this  mixture  is  subjected 
to  the  press ; the  liquor  flows  with 
great  facility,  and  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled ; and  the  residue  of  the  distil- 
lation washed  away  with  many  wa- 
ters. The  oil  separated  by  the  water  is 
placed  upon  a gentle  fire,  to  evapo- 
rate all  the  moisture ; it  is  then  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  thrown  upon  filters 
placed  upon  a stove  heated  to  36°. : 
it  filters  freely,  and  the  oil  obtained 
is  very  clear  and  very  mild. 

The  products  obtained  in  this  way 
by  M.  Faguor,  are  ten  ounces  of  oil 
from  each  pound  of  the  peeled  seeds, 
and  only  seven  ounces  with  the  peels 
on.  These  products  greatly  exceed 


the  quantity  by  the  old  methods.  Mr. 
Henry  obtained  a still  larger  propor- 
tion of  oil,  the  difference  probably 
depending  on  the  superior  power  of 
his  press.  Half  the  quantity  of  alco- 
hol employed  may  be  recovered  by 
the  distillation. 


DR.  PARIS’  TESTS  FOR  ARSE- 
NIC. 


The  high  importance  of  unequivocal 
tests  for . substances  employed  with 
bad  intent  in  poisoning,  has  in  our 
courts  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
— The  admirable  tests  for  arsenic 
brought  to  such  perfection  by  Mr. 
Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  which  Dr. 
Paris  justly  calls  “ a triumph  in  the 
art  of  analysis,”  may  be  miscon- 
ceived or  misapplied,  by  inattention 
to,  and  optical  fallacy.  The  ammo- 
niaco-sulphate  of  copper  will  pre- 
cipitate arsenic  in  the  form  Scheele’s 
green.  In  the  celebrated  case  at  the 
Cornwell  Lent  assizes,  1817,  it  was 
maintained  that  a decoction  of  onions 
will,  with  this  test,  give  a similar 
green  precipitate.  It  will  do  so  in 
a glass,  but  not  on  a bit  of  writing 
paper ; by  transmitted,  but  not  by 
reflected  light.  In  the  case  of  the 
blue  sulphate  of  copper  seen  through 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  onions,  it 
will  appear  green.  In  the  same  way, 
the  yellow  hue  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
seen  through  the  blue  syrup  of  violets, 
appears  green. 

Dr.  Portier,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
remarked,  that  when  carbonate  of 
of  potash  is  added  to  a solution  of 
copper  in  coffee,  precipitate,  like 
Scheele’s  green,  is  produced,  when 
no  arsenic  is  present;  but  this  is 
explicable  on  the  same  optical  de- 
ception. 

ANOTHER  TEST  FOR  ARSENIC. 

Dr.  Cooper,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  finds  a solution  of  chromate 
of  potash  to  be  one  of  the  best  tests 
for  arsenic.  One  drop  is  turned 
green  by  the  fourth  of  a grain  of 
arsenic,  by  two  or  three  drops  of 
Fowler’s  Mineral  Solution,  or  any 
other  arsenite  of  potash.  The  arse- 
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nious  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the 
chromate,  which  is  converted  into 
a green  oxide. 

To  exhibit  the  effect,  says  Dr. 
Cooper,  take  five  watch-glasses ; put 
on  one,  two  or  three  drops  of  a 
watery  solution  of  white  arsenic;  on 
the  second,  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
asnenite  of  potash;  on  the  third,  one 
fourth  of  a grain  of  white  arsenic  in 
substance ; on  the  fourth,  two  or  three 
drops  of  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, either  in  water  or  alcohol; 
and  in  the  fifth,  two  or  three  drops 
of  solution  of  copper.  Add  to  each, 
three  or  four  drops  of  a solution  of 
chromate  of  potash.  In  half  an  hour, 
a bright  grass  green  colour  will  appear 
in  1,2,  3,  unchangeable  by  ammonia; 
4,  will  instantly  exhibit  an  orange 
precipitate ; 5,  a green,  which  a drop 
of  ammonia  will  instantly  change  to 
a blue. 

Dr.  Cooper,  however,  does  not  re- 
commend that  this  test  should  be 
exclusively  relied  on,  but  merely  that 
it  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
others ; of  which  the  most  unequivocal 
is  certainly  the  actual  exhibition  of 
arsenic  in  a metallic  form. 


IMMEDIATE  TEST  FOR  OXALIC 
ACID. 


Among  the  numerous  tests  that  have 
lately  been  submitted  to  the  public 
through  various  channels  for  detecting 
this  poison,  which  has  so  frequently 
been  taken  by  mistake,  and  as  often, 
most  shamefully  given  for  Epsom 
salts,  perhaps  the  easiest,  and  one 
equally  if  not  more  certain,  to  those 
whose  fingers  are  not  entirely  callous 
to  the  different  degrees  of  sensation 
produced  by  heat  and  cold,  has  been 
overlooked.  Epsom  salts  conveys  a 
cold,  watery,  obtuse  sensation  to  the 
finger,  or  skin  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  Oxalic  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, communicates  a kind  of  gritty 
and  pointed  feel,  resembling  coarse 
dry  sand,  without  any  very  perceptible 
degree  of  either  heat  or  cold. 

So  infallible  does  this  test  prove, 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  communication,  un- 


dertook to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  a dozen  repeated  times,  by 
the  feel,  blindfolded,  notwithstanding 
the  various  deceptions  that  were  made 
use  of  to  frustrate  him,  without  being 
once  deceived. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  FROM  EFFLU- 
VIA OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 


VAPOUR  OF  COAL. 

Sudden  death  often  happens  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  which 
arise  from  coal;  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Drain,  in  the  dissected  bodies  of 
persons  thus  destroyed,  proves  that 
they  die  of  an  apoplexy : notwith- 
standing it  is  very  probable  that  suf- 
focation is  also  partly  the  cause  of 
their  deaths ; as  the  lungs  have  been 
found  livid  and  stuffed  up  with  blood. 

It  has  also  been  observed  in  some 
bodies  thus  destroyed,  that  pati- 
ents killed  by  the  vapour  of  burning 
coals,  have  commonly  their  whole 
bodies  swelled  out  to  one-third  more 
than  their  magnitude  when  living. 
The  face,  neck,  and  arms  are  swelled, 
as  if  they  had  been  blown  up ; and 
the  whole  human  machine  appears  in 
such  a state,  as  the  dead  body  of  a 
person  would,  who  had  been  violently 
strangled;  and  who  had  made  all 
possible  resistance  for  a long  time, 
before  he  was  overpowered. 

Such  as  are  sensible  of  the  great 
danger  they  are  in,  and  retreat  sea- 
sonably from  it,  are  generally  relieved 
as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air ; 
or  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneasi- 
ness, a little  water  and  vinegar,  or 
lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them 
speedy  relief.  But  when  they  are  so 
far  poisoned,  as  to  have  lost  their 
feeling  and  understanding,  if  there  be 
any  means  of  reviving  them,  such 
means  consist,  ^ 

1.  In  exposing  them  to  a very 
pure,  fresh,  and  open  air. 

2.  In  making  them  smell  to  some 
very  penetrating  odour,  which  is 
somewhat  stimulating  and  reviving, 
such  as  the  volatile  spirit  of  sal  am- 
moniac, the  English  salt;  and  after- 
wards to  surround  them,  as  it  were, 
with  the  steam  of  vinegar. 
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3.  In  taking  some  blood  from  their 
arm. 

4.  In  putting  their  legs  into  warm 
water,  and  chafing  them  well. 

5.  In  making  them  swallow,  if 
practicable,  much  lemonade,  or 
water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition 
of  nitre. 

6.  In  throwing  up  some  sharp 
clysters. 

As  it  is  manifest  there  is  something 
spasmodic  in  these  cases,  it  were  pro- 
per to  be  provided  with  some  anti- 
spasmodic  remedies,  such  as  the  mine- 
ral anodyne  liquid  of  Hoffman.  Even 
opium  has  sometimes  been  successfully 
given  here,  but  it  should  be  allowed 
to  physicians  only  to  direct  it  in  such 
cases. 

A vomit  would  be  hurtful;  and 
the  retchings  to  vomit  arise  only  from 
the  oppression  on  the  brain. 

It  is  a common  but  erroneous 
opinion,  that  if  the  coal  be  suffered  to 
burn  for  a minute  or  so  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  a chimney,  it  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  danger  from  its  vapour. 

Hence  it  amounts  even  to  a crimi- 
nal degree  of  imprudence,  to  sleep  in 
a chamber  while  charcoal  or  small 
coal  is  burning  it  it ; and  the  number 
of  such  imprudent  persons,  as  have 
never  awaked  after  it,  is  so  considera- 
ble, and  so  generally  known,  that  the 
continuance  of  this  unhappy  custom 
is  astonishing. 

The  bakers  who  make  use  of  much 
small  coal,  often  keep  great  quantities 
of  it  in  their  cellars,  which  frequently 
abound  so  much  with  the  vapour  of 
it,  that  it  seizes  them  violently  the 
moment  they  enter  the  cellar.  They 
sink  down  at  once,  deprived  of  all 
sensation,  and  die  if  they  are  not 
drawn  out  of  it  soon  enough  to  be 
assisted,  according  to  the  directions 
we  have  just  given. 

One  certain  means  of  preventing 
such  fatal  accidents  is,  upon  going  in- 
to the  cellar,  to  throw  some  flaming 
paper  or  straw  into  it,  and  if  these 
continue  to  flame  out  and  consume, 
there  is  no  reason  for  dreading  the 
vapour:  but  if  they  should  be  ex- 
tinguished, no  person  ought  to  ven- 
ture in.  But  after  opening  the  vent- 
hole, a bundle  of  flaming  straw  must  be 


set  at  the  door,  which  serves  to  attract 
the  external  air  strongly.  Soon  after 
the  experiment  of  the  flaming  paper 
must  be  repeated,  and  if  it  goes  out, 
more  straw  is  to  be  set  on  fire  before 
the  cellar  door. 

Small  coal,  burnt  in  an  open  fire, 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  charcoal ; the 
danger  of  which  arises  from  this,  that 
in  extinguishing  it  by  the  usual  me- 
thods, all  those  sulphurous  particles 
of  it,  in  which  its  danger  consist,  are 
concentrated.  Nevertheless,  smalbcoal 
is  not  entirely  deprived  of  all  its  noxi- 
ous quality,  without  some  of  which  it 
could  not  strictly  be  coal. 

The  common  method  of  throwing 
some  salt  on  live  coals,  before  they 
are  conveyed  into  a chamber;  or  of 
casting  a piece  of  iron  among  them, 
to  imbibe  some  part  of  their  deadly 
narcotic  sulphur,  is  not  without  its 
utility ; though  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  prevent  all  danger  from  them. 

When  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms from  this  cause  disappears  and 
there  remains  only  some  degree  of 
weakness,  of  numbness,  and  a loath- 
ing at  stomach,  nothing  is  better  than 
lemonade  with  one-fourth  part  wine, 
half  a cup  of  which  should  frequently 
be  taken  with  a small  crust  of  bread. 

VAPOUR  FROM  WINE,  BEER, 
CYDER,  &C. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from 
wine,  and  in  general  from  all  ferment- 
ing liquors,  such  as  beer,  cyder,  &c. 
contains  something  poisonous,  which 
kill  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vapour 
of  coal;  and  there  is  always  some 
danger  in  going  into  a cellar,  where 
there  is  much  wine  in  a state  of  fer- 
mentation, if  it  has  been  shut  up 
close  for  several  hours.  There  have 
been  many  examples  of  persons  stnick 
dead  on  entering  one,  and  of  others 
who  have  escaped  out  of  it  with  diffi- 
culty. 

When  such  unhappy  accidents  oc- 
cur, men  should  not  be  successively 
exposed,  one  after  another,  to  perish, 
by  endeavouring  to  fetch  out  the  first 
who  sunk  down  upon  his  entrance; 
but  the  air  should  immediately  be 
purified  by  the  method  already  di- 
rected, or  by  discharging  some  guns 
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into  the  cellar;  after  which  people 
may  venture  in  with  precaution.  And 
when  the  persons  unfoitunately  af- 
flicted are  brought  out,  they  are  to  be 
treated  like  those  who  were  affected 
with  the  coal-vapour. 

We  saw  a man  who  was  not  sensi- 
ble of  the  application  of  spirits  of  sal 
ammoniac,  till  about  an  hour  after  he 
was  struck  down,  and  who  was 
entirely  freed  at  last  by  a plentiful 
bleeding ; though  he  had  been  so  in- 
sensible, that  it  was  several  hours  be- 
fore he  discovered  a very  great  wound 
he  had,  which  extended  from  the 
middle  of  his  arm  to  his  arm-pit; 
and  which  was  made  by  a hook  in- 
tended to  be  used,  in  case  of  a house 
catching  fire,  to  assist  persons  in 
escaping  from  the  flames. 

When  subterraneous  caves  that  have 
been  long  shut  are  opened,  or  when 
deep  wells  are  cleaned,  that  have  not 
been  emptied  for  several  years,  the 
vapours  arising  from  them  produce 
the  same  symptoms  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  require  the  same  assist- 
ance. They  are  to  be  cleansed  and 
purified  by  burning  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre in  them,  or  gunpowder,  as  com- 
pounded of  both. 

EFFLUVIA  FROM  CANDLES,  LAMPS, 
&C. 

The  offensive  smell  of  lamps  and  of 
candles,  especially  when  their  flames 
are  extinguished,  operate  like"  other 
vapours,  though  with  less  violence, 
and  less  suddenly.  Nevertheless  there 
have  been  instances  of  people  killed 
by  the  fumes  of  lamps  fed  writh  nut 
oil,  which  had  been  extinguished  in 
a close  room.  These  last  fumes  prove 
noxious  also,  in  consequence  of  their 
greasiness,  which  being  conveyed,  to- 
gether with  the  air,  into  the  lungs, 
prevent  their  respiration:  and  hence 
we  may  observe,  that  persons  of  weak 
delicate  breasts  find  themselves  quick- 
ly oppressed  in  apartments  illuminated 
with  many  candles. 

The  proper  remedies  have  been 
already  directed  above.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  steam  of  vinegar 
is  very  serviceable  in  such  cases. 


ON  POISONS. 


There  are  a great  number  of  poisons, 
whose  manner  of  acting  is  not  alike  ; 
and  whose  ill  effects  are  to  be  opposed 
by  different  remedies : but  arsenic,  or 
ratsbane,  and  some  particular  plants 
are  the  poisons  which  are  the  most 
frequently  productive  of  mischief  in 
country  places. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  its  excessive 
acrimony  which  corrodes,  that  arsenic 
destroys  by  an  excessive  inflamma- 
tion, most  torturing  pains  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, with  rending  and  often  bloody 
vomitings  and  stools,  convulsions, 
faintings,  &c. 

The  best  remedy  is  pouring  down 
a great  quantity  of  milk,  or,  where 
there  is  not'  milk,  of  warm  water. 
Nothing  but  a prodigious  quantity  of 
such  weak  liquids  can  avail  the  pa- 
tient. If  the  cause  of  the  disorder  be 
immediately  known,  after  having  very 
speedily  taken  a large  quantity  of 
warm  water,  vomiting  may  be  excited 
with  oil,  or  with  melted  butter,  and 
by  tickling  the  inside  of  the  throat 
with  a feather.  But  when  the  poison 
has  already  inflamed  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines,  we  must  not  expect  to 
discharge  it  by  vomiting.  Whatever 
is  healing  or  emollient,  decoctions  of 
barley,  oatmeal,  marsh-mallows,  and 
butter  and  oil,  are  the  most  suitable. 

As  soon  as  the  tormenting  pains  are 
felt  in  the  belly,  and  the  intestines 
seem  attacked,  clysters  of  milk  must 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the 
patient  has  a strong  pulse,  a very  large 
bleeding  may  be  considerably  service- 
able by  its  delaying  the  progress  and  di- 
minishing the  degree  of  inflammation. 

And  even  though  it  should  happen 
that  a patient  overcome  the  first  vio- 
lence of  this  dreadful  accident,  it  is 
too  common  for  him  to  continue  in  a 
languid  state  for  a long  time,  and 
sometimes  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  most  certain  method  of  pre- 
venting this  misery,  is  to  live  for  some 
months  solely  upon  milk,  and  some 
new  laid  eggs  just  received  from  the 
hen,  and  dissolved  in  the  milk,  with- 
out boiling  them, 
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The  plants  which  chiefly  produce 
these  unhappy  accidents  are  some 
kinds  of  hemlock,  whether  it  be  the 
leaf  or  the  root;  the  berries  of  the 
deadly  nightshade,  which  children  eat 
by  mistake  for  cherries;  some  kind  of 
mushrooms ; the  seed  of  the  stinking 
thorn-apple,  &c. 

All  the  poisons  of  this  class  prove 
mortal  rather  from  a narcotic,  or  stu- 
pifying,  than  from  an  acrid,  or  very 
sharp  quality.  Vertigoes,  faintings, 
retchings  to  vomit,  and  actual  vomit- 
ings are  the  first  symptoms  produced 
by  them. 

The  patient  should  immediately 
swallow  a large  quantity  of  water, 
moderately  seasoned  with  salt,  or  with 
sugar;  and  then  a vomiting  should  be 
excited  as  soon  as  possible,  by  one  of 
the  emetics  in  No.  II.  of  our  Do- 
mestic Pharmacy;  or — if  neither 
of  these  be  very  readily  procurable — 
with  radish-seed  pounded,  to  the 
quantity  of  a tea  spoonful,  swallowed  in 
warm  water,  soon  after  forcing  a fea- 
ther or  finger  into  the  patient’s  throat, 
to  expedite  the  vomiting. 

After  the  operation  of  the  vomit, 
he  must  continue  to  take  a large  quan- 
tity of  water,  sweetened  with  honey 
or  sugar,  together  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  vinegar,  which  is  the  true 
antidote  against  these  poisons:  the  in- 
testines must  also  be  emptied  by  a few 
clysters. 

Thirty-seven  soldiers  having  un- 
happily eaten,  (instead  of  carrots,)  of 
the  roots  of  water-hemlock,  became 
all  extremely  sick;  when  an  emetic, 
with  the  assistance  of  clysters,  and 
very  plentiful  drinking  of  warm  water, 
saved  all  but  one  of  them,  who  died 
before  he  could  be  assisted. 

If  a person  have  taken  too  much 
opium,  or  any  medicine  into  which  it 
enters,  whether  by  imprudence,  mis- 
take, ignorance,  or  through  any  bad 
design,  he  must  be  bled  upon  the  spot, 
and  treated  as  if  he  had  a sanguine 
apoplexy,  because  opium  in  effect 
produces  such  a one.  He  should  snuff 
up  and  inhale  the  vapour  of  vinegar 
plentifully,  adding  it  also  plentifully 
to  the  water  he  is  to  drink.  Strong 
tea  and  coffee  also  assists  much  in  re- 
lieving such  cases. 


ACUTE  PAINS. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  treat  here  o 
those  pains  that  accompany  any  evi- 
dent known  disease,  and  which  should 
be  conducted  as  relating  to  such  dis- 
eases; nor  of  pains  to  which  infirm 
valetudinary  persons  are  habitually 
subject ; since  experience  has  informed 
such  of  the  most  effectual  relief  for 
them : but  when  a person,  sound  and 
hale,  finds  himself  suddenly  attacked 
with  some  excessive  pain,  in  whatever 
part  it  occurs,  without  knowing  either 
the  nature  or  the  cause  of  it,  they 
may,  till  proper  advice  can  be  pro- 
cured, 

1.  Part  with  some  blood,  which, 
by  abating  the  fulness  and  tension, 
almost  constantly  assuages  the  pains, 
at  least  for  some  time:  and  it  may 
even  be  repeated,  if,  without  weaken- 
ing the  patient  much,  it  have  lessened 
the  violence  of  the  pain. 

2.  The  patient  should  drink  abun- 
dantly of  some  very  mild,  temperate 
drink,  such  as  whey  or  tea,  or  warm 
water  with  a fourth  or  fifth  part 
milk. 

3.  Several  emollient  clysters  should 
be  given. 

4.  The  whole  part  that  is  affected, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  should  be  co- 
vered with  cataplasms,  or  soothed 
with  the  fomentation  of  chamomile. 

5.  The  warm-bath  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageously used. 

6.  If,  notwithstanding  all.  these 
assistances,  the  pain  should  still  con- 
tinue violent,  and  the  pulse  be  neither 
full  nor  hard,  the  grown  patient  may 
take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum;  and 
when  that  is  not  to  be  had,  a pint  of 
boiling  water  must  be  poured  upon 
three  or  four  poppy-heads  with  their 
seeds,  but  without  the  leaves,  and  this 
decoction  is  to  be  drank  like  tea. 

Persons  very  subject  to  frequent 
pains,  and  especially  to  violent  head- 
aches, should  abstain  from  all  exciting 
causes,  such  as  cold  and  intemperance. 


ON  VOMITING. 


The  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  vo- 
miting is  induced  in  the  human  sub- 
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ject,  seems  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  organ  in  which  the 
process  commences.  One  grain  of 
tartar  emetic  will  act  powerfully  on  a 
boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  and  a tri- 
fling deviation  from  the  prescribed 
course  of  nutrition,  will  often  operate 
as  powerfully  on  the  infant;  for  so 
accurately  is  the  stomach  of  the  hu- 
man suckling  adapted  to  the  reception 
of  its  mother’s  milk,  and  so  nicely  are 
its  powers  limited  /to  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  their  exertion,  that  when  a 
love  of  ease  prompts  a perversion  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  mother  is 
induced  to  relinquish  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  her  natural  and  moral 
duties,  by  resigning  her  offspring  to 
the  breast  of  another,  nature  indig- 
nant, often  resents  the  insult,  and 
throws  the  stranger’s  milk  from  the 
infant  stomach.  We  cannot  wonder, 
then,  that  the  ancients,  who  derived 
all  their  knowledge  and  all  their  asso- 
ciations from  nature,  should  imitate, 
in  disease,  a process  which  they  had 
often  known  to  afford  relief  in  tempo- 
rary or  accidental  oppression.  We  are 
told  that  Hippocrates,  the  father  of 
medicine,  resorted  to  vomiting  as  an 
important  means  of  effecting  the  pur- 
poses of  his  science:  and  there  is  no 
one  of  his  successors  who  has  not  imi- 
tated, in  this  point,  their  venerable 
predecessor. 

Vomiting  is  a phenomenon  so  com- 
plicate in  its  nature,  hidden  in  its 
cause,  various  in  its  effects,  and  neces- 
sary in  the  cure  of  so  many  diseases, 
that  a full  discussion  of  it  would  re- 
quire an  analysis  of  its  nature,  a deve- 
lopment of  its  cause,  and  a history  of 
its  effects  and  diseases  in  which  it  has 
a salutary  tendency.  We  shall  speak 
only  of  its  process  and  its  effects. 

I.  THE  PROCESS  OF  VOMITING. 

This  may  be  divided  into  two  stages, 
which  have  been  distinctly  marked 
by  La  Gallois.  The  first  is  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  oesophagus.  The  second  is 
the  repulsion  of  them  from  this  canal. 

Dr.  Darwin  believed  that  when  the 
alimentary  canal  is  subjected  to  a less 
stimulus  than  is  natural  to  it,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  duo- 


denum, lacteals,  and  lymphatics, 
gradually  become  tremulous,  and,  at 
length,  retrograde;  and  this  inverted 
motion  he  attributed  to  that  consci- 
ousness which  sets  to  operations  the 
celebrated  vis  medicatrix  natures. 
Mr.  Hunter  believed  the  stomach  to  be 
stimulated  by  emetic  substances,  and 
and  this  increased  action  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a retrograde  motion;  he 
also  supposed  that  the  abdominal 
muscles  sympathize  in  this  increased 
action  of  the  stomach.  Many  other 
theories  are  recorded  of  the  different 
powers  exerted  in  the  process  of 
vomiting. 

During  the  paroxysm  we  notice  a 
violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen ; and,  as  there  must 
be  a counter  force,  we  should  be  led 
to  conclude  that  this  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  That 
the  action  of  the  stomach  alone  is  in- 
sufficient to  perform  the  first  stage  of 
vomiting,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
following  experiment: — An  incision 
was  made  through  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen  of  a dog ; the  muscles 
were  divided,  and  the  skin  sewed 
over  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air 
to  its  cavity ; another  incision  being 
made  into  the  thorax,  the  phrenic 
nerves  were  divided,  so  that  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  were 
totally  paralyzed.  Three  grains  of 
tartar  emetic  were  now  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein,  until  slight  efforts  to 
vomit  were  produced;  a second  in- 
jection was  made,  and  these  efforts 
continued,  till  at  last  a little  liquid 
was  thrown  into  the  oesophagus,  and 
the  animal  expired.— In  this  experi- 
ment we  see  the  insulated  action  of 
the  stomach,  which  proved  inadequate 
to  effect  an  evacuation  of  its  solid 
contents.  The  stomach  must  there- 
fore receive  some  assistance;  and  that 
this  is  afforded  by  the  surrounding 
muscles,  we  are  induced  to  believe 
from  reasoning  and  experiment.  A 
rapid  inspiration  of  air  is  known  to 
occur  during  the  first  part  of  the  pa- 
roxysm of  vomiting.  The  capacity 
of  the  thorax  must  consequently  be 
increased  to  form  a vacuum,  to  fill 
which  this  inspiration  is  required ; 
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and  such  an  enlargement  cannot  be 
produced  without  the  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  is  visible  to  every 
observer.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  experiments  of  Le 
Gallois  and  Beclard: — The  oesophagus 
of  a' quadruped  was  separated  from 
the  stomach  at  its  cardiac  orifice. 
Tartar  emetic  was  now  injected 
through  the  crural  vein.  In  a few 
minutes  the  action  of  vomiting  com- 
menced, and  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach were  cast  into  the  left  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  In  another  similar  ex- 
periment the  stomach  itself  was  found 
empty  in  the  same  cavity.  This 
effect  must  have  been  produced  by 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles, 
for,  in  the  former  experiment,  where 
they  were  paralyzed,  no  such  event 
was  found  to  have  occurred.  If  then 
they  act  so  powerfully  on  the  detach- 
ed stomach,  when  this  organ  is  fixed 
they  must  propel  its  contents  with  a 
similar  force,  and  in  the,  same  direc- 
tion.— Thus  do  these  powerful  mus- 
cles, stationed  as  they  are  around  this 
important  organ,  form  a resistless 
guard  against  intruding  danger. 

The  French  # physiologists  have  in- 
stituted another  experiment  which  is 
the  substitution  of  an  artificial  sto-, 
mach  filled  with  a coloured  liquid; 
injections  of  tartar  emetic  being  made 
through  the  jugular  vein,  this  liquid 
was  vomited  up.  From  this  they 
conclude  that  the  first  stage  of  vomit- 
ing may  take  place  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  stomach.  But  these 
premises  do  not  justify  the  conclusion; 
for  in  a previous  experiment  they 
would  not  allow  the  ejection  of  liquid 
to  constitute  this  stage.  This  artificial 
stomach  should  then  have  contained 
solid  matter,  and  if  this  had  been 
thrown  into  the  oesophagus,  the  con- 
clusion would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  second  stage  of  vomiting,  or  that 
part  performed  in  the  oesophagus, 
seems  to  be  merely  an  unnatural  con- 
traction of  this  canal.  This  contrac- 
tion is  increased  by  the  matter  thrown, 
by  the  first  stage,  into  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, the  pressure  on  which  being 
great,  the  matter  must  be  thrown  up, 
and  cast  out  by  the  mouth.  The 


process  of  vomiting,  then,  appears  to 
be  nearly  this ; the  exertion  of  a cause 
.producing  diminished  action  in  the 
stomach,  the  diaphragm  and  abdomi- 
nal muscles  combine  to  avert  the  evil ; 
and  by  one  effort,  they  expel  the 
cause  of  the  derangement  and  brighten 
into  action  the  torpid  powers  of  the 
organ  which  they  guard.  These 
powers  of  the  stomach  being ' thus 
aroused,  and  its  contents  driven  into 
the  oesophagus,  the  substances  con- 
tained in  the  stomach  are  forced  up, 
and  cast  out  by  the  mouth.  This 
operation  frequently  extends  beyond 
the-  stomach,  and  bile  is  consequently 
evacuated,  which  abounds  from  pres- 
sure on  the  liver. 

The  proximate  cause  of  vomiting, 
or  the  mode  in  which  emetic  sub- 
stances operate  in  producing  their 
peculiar  effect,  is  an  interesting  in- 
quiry, as  a subject  of  curiosity,  as 
a guide  to  direct  us  in  their  use,  and  as 
a subject  of  reputation;  for  the  phy- 
sician and  the  empiric  are  so  often 
destined  to  appear  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, that  the  character  of  the  former 
must  be  determined  by  diagnostic 
symptoms,  of  which  a knowledge  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  medicines 
he  prescribes,  is  not  the  most  trifling. 
Are  we  to  trace  all  the  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject, 
we  must  travel  back  to  the  very  dawn- 
ings  of  our  science;  we  must. stop 
at  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  and  at  the  gates  of  almost 
every  physiologist  of  note ; for  each 
seems  to  have  had  a favourite  opinion 
of  his  own,  different  from  that  of  his 
neighbour.  Thus  surrounded  by  rea- 
sonings, and  by  facts,  and  by  op- 
posite conclusions,  the  enquirer  finds 
it  difficult  to  decide  on  a question 
which  has  so  long  been  the  theme  of 
ignorance  and  of  learning, — of  dogma 
and  of  doubt.  There  are,  however, 
two  grand  theories  which  seem  at 
present  to  divide  physiologists.  — 
One, — that  emetics  operate  as  sti- 
muli ; the  other, — that  their  operation 
is  sedative.  There  are  numerous,  and 
apparently  well-founded  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this  question ; and  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  give  an  opinion, 
where  so  many  doctors  before  us  have 
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disagreed ; but  as  our  subject  requires 
it,  it  shall  be  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

A few  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  sedative  operation  of  emetics 
appear  to  be  drawn, 

1.  From  the  intimate  sympathy 
between  the  stomach  and  skin  and 
arterial  system ; for  soon  after  an  emetic 
has  been  received  into  the  stomach, 
the  tone  of  the  skin  seems  to  be  im- 
paired, and  the  pulse  is  weak  and  ir- 
regular. 

2 . From  the  sympathy  between  this 
organ  and  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  the  tottering  frame  of  age,  the 
nerves  have  lost  their  primeval  vigour, 
and  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
performed  with  languor.  The  same 
debility  exists  in  the  stomach.  In 
the  drunken  man,  the  limbs  not  only 
tremble,  but  lose  their  power  of  mo- 
tion ; — the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
not  only  impaired,  but  wholly  in- 
terrupted; and  it  is  in  this  state  of 
mental  inactivity,  and  consequently 
of  inaction  of  the  stomach,  that  the 
process  of  vomiting  is  induced.  This 
process  would  have  occurred  at  an 
earlier  stage,  had  direct  stimulus  been 
the  exciting  cause. 

3.  From  the  fact  that  all  emetics 
act  with  most  certainty  when  given 
in  the  morning,  an  opiate  having 
been  given  the  preceding  night. 

4.  From  the  circumstance  that  Cin- 
chona bark,  cordials,  blisters,  and 
other  stimulants,  counteract  the  effect 
of  emetic  substances. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  the  debility 
or  inaction  of  this  organ  can  excite 
such  powerful  and  violent  contractions 
of  the  surrounding  muscles?  This 
appears  to  be  an  exertion  of  that  Guar- 
dian power  which  is  always  ready 
to  extricate  the  system  from  any  op- 
pression or  disease  under  w’hich  it 
may  labour. 

This  inactivity  may  be  induced  by 
such  a fulness  of  the  stomach  as  to 
impede  its  usual  action  or  exhaust  its 
powers ; by  the  peculiar  direct  action 
of  emetic  substances,  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  organ,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood ; by  sympathy, 
as  the  application  of  emetic  substances 
to  the  skin,  ideas  of  disgust  excited 
in  the  mind  by  association  or  other- 


wise, accidental  injuries  of  the  head 
impeding  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
or  unpleasant  impressions  on  the 
senses,  which  tend  to  paralyse  their 
action ; and  lastly,  by  continued  mo- 
tion of  the  body  in  a backward  or 
rotatory  direction. 


PRUSSIATE  OF  IRON, 

A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BARK. 


Dr.  Zollekoffer  says,  that  the 
prussiate  of  iron  possesses  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  Cinchona  bark, 
as  a remedy  in  intermitting  and  re- 
mitting fevers;  it  is  void  of  taste, 
and  may  therefore  be  more  readily 
exhibited,  than  the  officinal  powder 
of  bark,  which  to  some  is  extremely 
unpleasant.  It  may  be  given  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease,  while  the 
administration  of  bark  cannot. 

The  dose  is  much  smaller,  being 
four  to  six  grains  twice  or  thrice  in 
twenty-four  hours;  or  at  morning, 
noon,  and  night : while  bark,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  given  in  much 
larger  doses.  It  never  disagrees  with 
the  stomach,  or  creates  nausea,  even 
in  the  most  irritable  state,  while  batjk 
is  not  unfrequently  rejected.  In  its 
effects,  as  a remedy  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  future  parox- 
ysms, it  is  more  certain,  prompt,  and 
effectual,  than  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
bark.  A patient  thus  will  recover 
from  the  influence  of  intermitting  or 
remitting  fevers,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  in  much  less  time  than  is  usual 
in  those  cases  in  which  bark  is  em- 
ployed.' 

In  making  use  of  the  prussiate  of 
iron,  as  a remedy  in  disease,  care 
must  be  taken  to  select  that  which  is 
of  a very  dark  blue,  approaching  to 
a black,  having  a shining  coppery 
fracture,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the 
longue. 


CAUTION  WHERE  CANTHA- 
RIDES  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  IN 
AN  OVER  DOSE. 


As  oil  is  found  to  dissolve  the  active 
principle  of  cantharides.  Dr.  Pallas 
3 a 
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justly  reprehends  the  usual  directions 
given  for  administering  oil  in  cases 
where  it  has  been  given  in  an  over 
dose.  M.  Orfila  proved  the  truth  of 
this  by  macerating  cantharides  in  cold 
oil.  On  giving  this  to  dogs  they  died 
in  a few  hours. 


FROST-BITTEN  PARTS. 


As  every  severe  winter  produces  this 
distressing  disease,  and  as  it  is  likely 
to  occur  in  those  places  most  where 
medical  assistance  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, we  think  our  observations  up- 
on  the  malady  now  seasonable. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  be- 
comes frost-bitten,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  attempt  to  warm  the 
parts,  and  to  use  greasy  and  warm  ap- 
plications, is  highly  injurious;  there 
is  but  one  certain  remedy  in  such 
cases,  and  this  is  to  convey  the  person 
affected  into  some  place  where  it  does 
not  freeze,  but  where,  however,  it  is 
but  very  moderately  hot,  and  there 
continually  to  apply  to  the  frozen 
parts,  snow,  if  it  be  at  hand ; and  if 
not,  to  keep  washing  them  incessant- 
ly, but  very  gently,  (since  all  friction 
would  at  this  juncture  prove  danger- 
ous,) in  ice-water.  By  this  applica- 
tion the  patients  will  be  sensible  of 
tlieir  feelings  returning  gradually  to 
the  part,  and  that  they  begin  to  re- 
cover their  motion.  In  this  state  they 
may  safely  be  moved  into  a place  a 
little  wanner,  and  drink  a cup  o,f 
moderately  warm  tea. 

Every  person  may  be  a competent 
judge  of  the  manifest  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  relieve  such  parts  by 
heating  them,  and  of  the  use  of  ice 
water,  by  daily  experience.  Frozen 
pears,  apples,  and  radishes,  being  put 
into  water  just  about  to  freeze,  recover 
their  former  state,  and  prove  quickly 
eatable.  But  if  they  be  put  into 
warm  water,  or  into  a hot  place,  rot- 
tenness, which  is  one  sort  of  gangrene, 
is  the  immediate  effect.  The  follow- 
ing case  will  make  this  right  method  of 
treating  them  still  more  intelligible, 
and  demonstrate  its  efficacy:' 

A man  was  travelling  to  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  in  very  cold 


weather,  the  road  being  covered  wfth 
snow  and  ice.  His  shoes,  not  being 
very  good,  failed  him  on  his  journey, 
so  that  he  walked  the  nine  last  miles 
bare-footed ; and  felt  immediately  af- 
ter the  first  two  miles,  sharp  pains  in 
his  legs  and  feet,  which  increased  as 
he  proceeded.  He  arrived  at  his 
journey’s  end  in  a manner  nearly  de- 
prived of  his  lower  extremities.  They 
set  him  before  a great  fire,  heated  a 
bed  well,  and  put  him  into  it.  His 
pains  immediately  became  intolerable : 
he  was  incessantly  in  the  most  violent 
agitations,  and  cried  out  in  the  most 
piercing  and  affecting  manner.  A 
physician,  being  sent  for  in  the  night, 
found  his  toes  of  a blackish  colour, 
and  beginning  to  lose  their  feeling. 
His  legs  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
feet,  which  were  excessively  swelled, 
of  a purplish  red,  and  varied  with 
spots  of  a violet  colour,  were  still  sen- 
sible of  the  most  excruciating  pains. 
The  physician  ordered  in  a pail  of 
water  from  the  adjoining  river,  adding 
more  to  it,  and  some  ice.  In  this  he 
obliged  the  patient  to  plunge  his  legs; 
they  were  kept  in  near  an  hour,  and 
within  that  time,  the  pains  became 
less  violent.  After  another  hour  he 
ordered  a second  cold  bath,  from 
which  the  patient  perceiving  still  fur- 
ther relief,  prolonged  it  to  the  extent 
of  two  hours.  During  that  time,  some 
water  was  taken  out  of  the  pail,  and 
some  ice  and  snow  were  put  into  it 
His  toes,  which  had  been  black,  now 
grew  red ; the  violet  spots  in  his  legs 
disappeared;  the  swelling  abated;  the 
pains  became  moderate,  and  inter- 
mitted. The  bath  was  nevertheless 
repeated  six  times;  after  which  there 
remained  no  other  complaint,  but 
that  of  a great  tenderness  or  extraor- 
dinary sensibility  in  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  which  hindered  him  from  walk- 
ing. The  parts  were  afterwards  bath-  " 
ed  with  some  aromatic  fomentations ; 
and  he  drank  some  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla, [one  of  elder  flowers,  or 
weak  chamomile  tea,  would  have  an- 
swered the  same  purpose,  and  have 
been  less  expensive.]  On  the  eighth 
day  from  his  seizure  he  was  perfectly 
recovered,  and  returned  home  on  foot 
on  tfie  fifteenth. 
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When  cold  weather  is  extremely 
severe,  and  a person  is  exposed  to  it 
lor  a long  time  at  once,  it  proves 
mortal,  in  consequence  of  its  congeal- 
ing the  blood,  and  because  it  forces 
too  great  a proportion  of  blood  up  to 
the  brain;  so  that  the  patient  dies  of 
a kind  of  apoplexy,  which  is  preceded 
by  a sleepiness.  In  this  circumstance 
the  traveller,  who  finds  he  grows 
drowsy,  should  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  imminent 
danger  he  is  exposed  to.  This  sleep, 
which  he  might  consider  as  some  al- 
leviation of  his  sufferings,  if  indulged, 
would  prove  his  last. 

The  remedies  in  such  cases  are  the 
same  with  those  directed  in  frozen 
limbs.  The  patient  must  be  con- 
ducted to  an  apartment  rather  cold 
than  hot,  and  be  rubbed  with  snow 
or  ice- water.  There  have  been  many 
well  attested  instances  of  this  method: 
and  as  such  cases  are  still  more  fre- 
quent in  more  northern  climates,  a 
bath  of  the  very  coldest  water  has 
been  found  the  surest  remedy. 

Since  it  is  known  that  many  people 
have  been  revived,  who  had  remained 
in  the  snow,  or  had  been  exposed  to 
the  freezing  air  during  five,  or  even 
six  successive  days,  and  who  had  dis- 
covered no  one  mark  of  life  for  seve- 
ral hours,  the  utmost  endeavours 
should  be  used  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  in  the  like  circumstances  and 
situation. 


KIBES,  OR  CHILBLAINS. 


These  troublesome  and  smarting  com- 
plaints attack  the  hands,  feet,  heels, 
ears,  nose,  and  lips — those  of  children 
especially — and  mostly  in  winter, 
when  these  extremities  are  exposed  to 
the  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  from  cold  to  hot  weather. 
They  begin  with  a kind  of  swelling, 
which,  at  first,  occasions  but  little 
heat,  pain,  or  itching.  Sometimes 
*hey  do  not  exceed  this  first  state,  and 
go  off  spontaneously  without  any  ap- 
plication : but  at  other  times,  which 
fnay  be  termed  the  second  degree  of 
the  disorder,  (whether  it  happen  from 
their  being  neglected,  or  improperly 


treated,)  their  heat,  redness,  itching, 
and  pain,  increase  considerably;  so 
that  the  patient  is  often  deprived  of 
the  free  use  of  his  fingers  by  the  pain, 
swelling,  and  numbness;  in  which 
case  the  malady  is  still  aggravated,  if 
effectual  means  be  not  used. 

Whenever  the  inflammation  mounts 
to  a still  higher  degree,  small  blisters 
are  formed,  which  are  not  long  with- 
out bursting;  when  they  leave  a slight 
excoriation,  or  rawness,  as  it  were, 
which  speedily  ulcerates,  and  fre- 
quently proves  a very  deep  and  ob- 
stinate ulcer,  discharging  a sharp  arid 
ill-conditioned  matter. 

The  last  and  most  virulent  degree 
of  chilblains,  which  is  not  unfrequent 
ift  the  very  coldest  countries,  though 
very  rare  in  the  temperate  ones,  is, 
when  the  inflammation  degenerates 
into  a gangrene. 

These  tumours  are  owing  to  a ful- 
ness and  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of 
the  skin,  which  occur  from  this  cir- 
cumstance— that  the  veiris,  which  are 
more  superficial  than  the  arteries,  be- 
ing proport ionably  more  affected  and 
straitened  by  the  cold,  do  not  carry  off 
all  the  blood  communicated  to  them 
by  the  arteries ; and  perhaps  also  the 
particles  of  cold  which  are  admitted 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  may 
act  upon  our  fluids,  as  it  does  upon 
water,  and  occasion  a coagulation  of 
them,  or  a considerable  approach  to- 
wards it. 

If  these  complaints  be  chiefly  felt, 
(which  in  fact  is  the  case,)  rather  on 
the  extreme  parts  than  on  others,  it 
arises  from  two  causes;  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  the  circulation  being 
weaker  at  the  extremities  than  else- 
where, the  effect  of  those  causes  that 
may  impair  it  must  be  more  con- 
siderably felt  there:  the  second  rea- 
son is,  because  these  parts  are  more 
exposed  to  the  impressions  from  with- 
out than  the  others. 

They  occur  most  frequently  to  chil- 
dren, from  their  weakness  and  the 
greater  tenderness  and  sensibility  of 
their  organs,  which  necessarily  in- 
crease the  effect  of  external  impres- 
sions. It  is  the  frequent  and  strong 
alteration  from  heat  to  cold,  that 
seems  to  contribute  the  most  power- 
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fully  to  the  production  of  chilblains; 
and  this  effect  of  it  is  most  consider- 
able, when  the  heat  of  the  air  is  at 
the  same  time  blended  with  moisture ; 
whence  the  extreme  and  superficial 
parts  pass  suddenly,  as  it  were,  out  of 
a hot  into  a cold  bath.  A man  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  never  before  was 
troubled  with  kibes,  having  worn, 
for  some  hours  on  a journey,  a pair 
of  furred  gloves,  in  which  his  hand 
sweated,  felt  them  very  tender,  and 
found  them  swelled  up  with  blood ; 
as  the  common  effect  of  the  warm 
bath  is  to  soften  and  relax,  and  to 
draw  blood  abundantly  to  the  bathed 
parts,  whence  it  renders  them  more 
sensible.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 

This  man,  thus  circumstanced,  was 
at  that  age  first  attacked  with  chil- 
blains, which  proved  extremely  trou- 
blesome ; and  he  was  every  succeed- 
ing winter  as  certainly  infested  with 
them,  within  half  an  hour  after  he 
left  off  his  gloves,  and  was  exposed  to 
a very  cold  air. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  several 
persons  are  never  infested  with  chil- 
blains but  when  they  use  themselves 
to  muffs,  which  are  scarcely  known 
in  hot  countries;  nor  are  they  very 
common  among  the  more  northern 
ones,  in  which  the  extraordinary 
changes  from  cold  to  heat  are  very 
rare  and  unusual. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  this 
troublesome  complaint  in  the  fall ; 
while  others  have  it  only  in  the 
spring.  The  child  of  a labouring 
person,  who  has  a hard  skin,  and  one 
inured  to  all  the  impressions  of  the 
seasons  of  the  elements,  is,  and  indeed 
necessarily  must  be,  less  liable  to 
kibes  than  the  child  of  a rich  citizen, 
whose  skin  is  often  cherished  at  the 
expense  of  his  constitution.  But  even 
among  children  of  the  same  rank  in 
life  and  circumstances,  who  seem 
pretty  much  of  the  same  complexion, 
and  live  much  in  the  same  manner, 
(whence  they  might  of  course  be  sup- 
posed equally  liable  to  the  same  im- 
pressions, and  to  the  like  effects  of 
them,)  there  is,  nevertheless,  a very 
great  difference  with  respect  to  their 
constitutional  propensity  to  contract 


chilblains.  Some  are  tormented 
with  them,  from  the  setting  in  of  au- 
tumn to  the  very  end  of  the  spring : 
others  have  either  none  at  all,  or  have 
them  but  very  slightly,  and  for  a 
very  short  time.  This  difference  un- 
doubtedly arises  from  the  different 
quality  of  their  humours,  and  the  tex- 
ture of  their  whole  surface,  but  par- 
ticularly from  that  of  the  skin  of  their 
hands;  though  we  readily  confess  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine, 
with  certainty  and  precision,  in  what 
this  difference  essentially  consists. 

Children  of  a sanguine  complexion 
and  delicate  skin  are  pretty  generally 
subject  to  this  complaint,  which  is 
often  regarded  much  too  slightly, 
though  it  is  really  severe  enough  to 
engage  our  attention  more;  since, 
even  abstracted  from  the  sharp  pains 
which  smart  these  unhappy  children 
for  several  months,  it  sometimes  gives 
them  a fever,  hinders  them  from 
sleeping,  and  confines  them  to  their 
bed,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  their 
constitutions.  It  also  breaks  in  upon 
the  order  of  their  different  duties  and 
employments;  it  interrupts  their  in- 
nocent salutary  pleasures;  and  some- 
times, when  they  are  obliged  to  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  doing  some  work 
or  other,  it  sinks  them  down  to  misery. 

Chilblains  which  attack  the  nose, 
often  leave  a mark  that  alters  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  patient  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life : and  the  hands  of 
such  as  have  suffered  from  very  obsti- 
nate ones,  are  commonly  ever  sensible 
of  their  consequences. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  these  af- 
flicting tumours  and  ulcerations,  we 
should,  in  the  first  place,  do  our  ut- 
most to  prevent  them ; and  next  ex- 
ert our  best  -endeavours  to  cure  such 
as  we  could  not  prevent. 

Since  they  manifestly  depend  on 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the  nature 
of  the  humours,  and  the  changes  of 
the  weather  from  heat  to  cold,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them, . 

1.  The  skin  must  be  rendered  firm- 
er or  less  tender. 

2.  That  vicious  quality  of  the  tem- 
perament, which  contributes  to  their 
existence,  must  be  corrected. 
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3.  The  persons  so  liable  must  guard 
tliemselves  as  well  as  possible  against 
these  changes  of  the  weather. 

The  skin  of  the  hands,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  whole  body,  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  habit  of  washing 
or  bathing  in  cold  water;  and  in  fact 
we  have  never  seen  children,  who  had 
been  early  accustomed  and  inured  to 
this  habit,  so  much  afflicted  with 
chilblains  as  others.  But  still  a more 
particular  regard  should  be  had  to 
fortify  the  skin  of  the  hands,  which 
are  more  obnoxious  to  this  disorder 
than  the  feet,  by  making  children  dip 
them  in  cold  water,  and  keep  them 
for  some  moments  together  in  it  every 
morning,  and  every  evening,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fall.  It 
will  give  the  children  no  sort  of  pain, 
during  that  season,  to  contract  this 
habit ; and  when  it  is  once  contract- 
ed, it  will  give  them  no  trouble  to 
continue  it  throughout  the  winter, 
even  when  the  water  is  ready  to  freeze 
every  where. 

They  may  also  be  habituated  to 
plunge  their  feet  into  cold  water  twice 
a week:  and  this  method,  which 
might  be  less  adapted  for  grown  per- 
sons, who  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  it,  must  be  without  objection  with 
respect  to  such  children,  as  have  been 
accustomed  to  it;  to  whom  all  its 
consequences  must  be  useful  and  salu- 
tary. 

At  the  same  time  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  defeat  or  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  cold  bathing,  by  suffering  the 
person  to  grow  too  warm  between  two 
baths  or  dippings ; which  is  also 
avoiding  the  too  speedy  successions  of 
heat  and  cold.  For  this  purpose, 

1.  The  children  must  be  taught 
never  to  warm  their  hands  before  the 
fire  at  such  times,  and  still  less  before 
the  stoves,  which  very  probably  are 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  chil- 
blains, that  are  less  usual  in  countries 
which  use  no  such  stoves,  and  among 
those  individuals  who  make  the  least 
use  of  them  where  they  are.  Above 
all,  sitting  too  near  the  fire  in  cold 
weather  is  prejudicial  to  children, 
and  even  to  grown  people,  upon  seve- 
ral accounts. 


2.  They  should  never  accustom 
themselves  to  wear  muffs. 

3.  It  would  be  also  proper  they 
should  never  use  gloves,  unless  some 
particular  circumstances  require  it; 
and  we  recommend  this  abstinence 
from  gloves,  especially  to  young  boys : 
but  if  any  should  be  allowed  them, 
let  the  gloves  be  thin  and  smooth. 

When  chilblains  seem  to  be  nou- 
rished by  some  fault  in  the  tempera- 
ment or  humours,  the  consideration  of 
a physician  becomes  necessary,  to  di- 
rect a proper  method  of  removing  or 
altering  it.  We  have  seen  children 
from  the  age  of  three  to  that  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  in  whom  their  chil- 
blains, raw  and  Head,  as  it  were,  for 
eight  months  of  the  year,  seemed  to 
be  a particular  kind  of  issue,  by  which 
nature  freed  herself  of  an  inconvenient 
superfluity  of  humours,  when  the  per- 
spiration was  diminished  by  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violent  heats.  In  such 
cases  we  have  been  obliged  to  carry 
them  through  a long  course  of  regimen 
and  remedies;  which,  however,  be- 
ing necessarily  various  from  a variety 
of  circumstances,  cannot  be  detailed 
here.  The  milder  preparations  of  an- 
timony are  often  necessary  in  such 
cases ; and  some  purges  conduce  in  par- 
ticular ones  to  allay  and  to  shorten 
the  complaint. 

The  first  degree  of  this  complaint 
goes  off,  as  we  have  already  said, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine ; or 
should  it  prove  somewhat  more  ob- 
stinate, it  may  easily  be  dissipated  by 
some  of  the  following  remedies.  But 
when  they  rise  to  the  second  degree, 
they  must  be  treated  like  other  com- 
plaints from  congealation,  or  frost- 
biting, (of  which  they  are  the  first 
degree,)  with  cold  water,  ice- water, 
and  snow. 

No  other  method  or  medicine  is 
nearly  so  efficacious  as  very  cold  water, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  freeze,  in  which 
the  hands  are  to  be  dipped  and  re- 
tained for  some  minutes  together,  and 
several  times  daily.  In  short  it  is  the 
only  remedy  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, when  the  hands  are  the  parfs 
affected;  when  the  patient  has  the 
courage  to  bear  this  degree  of  cold  ^ 
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and  when  he  is  under  no  circumstance 
which  may  render  it  prejudicial. 

There  ensues  a slight  degree  of 
pain  for  some  moments  after  plung- 
ing the  hand  into  water,  but  it  di- 
minishes gradually.  On  taking  the 
hand  out,  the  fingers  are  numbed 
with  the  cold,  but  they  presently 
grow  warm  again ; and  within  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  it  is  entirely  over. 

The  hands,  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  water,  are  to  be  well  dried,  and 
put  into  skin  gloves;  after  bathing 
three  or  four  times,  their  swelling 
subsides,  so  that  the  skin  wrinkles; 
but  by  continuing  the  cold  bathing, 
it  grows  tight  and  smooth  again ; the 
cure  is  completed  after  using  it  three 
or  four  days;  and,  in  general,  the 
complaint  never  returns  again  the 
same  winter. 

The  most  troublesome  itching  is 
certainly  assuaged  by  plunging  the 
hands  into  cold  water. 

The  effect  of  snow  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  speedy:  the  hands  are  to  be 
gently  and  often  rubbed  with  it  for  a 
considerable  time;  they  grow  hot, 
and  are  of  a very  high  red  for  some 
moments,  but  entire  ease  very  quickly 
succeeds. 

Nevertheless,  a very  small  number 
of  persons,  who  must  have  extremely 
delicate  and  sensible  skins,  do  not  ex- 
perience the  efficacy  of  this  applica- 
tion. It  seems  too  active  for  them ; 
it  affects  the  skin  much  like  a com- 
mon blistering  plaister;  and  by  bring- 
ing on  a large  flow  of  humours  there, 
it  increases,  instead  of  lessening,  the 
complaint. 

When  this  last  reason,  or  some 
other  circumstance  exists,  such  as  the 
child’s  want  of  courage,  or  its  afflic- 
tion, the  monthly  illness  in  a wo- 
man, a violent  cough,  habitual  cho- 
lics,  and  some  other  maladies,  which 
have  been  observed  to  be  renewed  or 
aggravated  by  the  influence  of  cold 
at  the  extremities,  do  really  forbid 
this  very  cold  application,  some  others 
must  be  substituted. 

One  of  the  best  is  to  wear,  day  and 
night,  without  ever  putting  it  off,  a 
glove  made  of  any  smooth  skin,  such 
as  that  of  a dog,  which  seldom  fails 
to  cure  the  complaint  in  a few  days. 


When  the  feet  are  affected  with 
chilblains,  socks  of  the  same  skin 
should  be  worn,  and  the  patient  kept 
close  to  his  bed  for  some  days. 

When  the  complaint  is  violent,  the 
use  of  cold  water  prohibited,  and  the 
gloves  just  recommended  have  but  a 
slow  effect,  the  diseased  parts  should 
be  gently  fomented  several  times  a 
day  with  some  decoction  rather 
more  than  warm ; which  at  the  same 
time  should  be  dissolving  and  emol- 
lient— such  as  the  decoction  of  the 
peel  of  radishes,  whose  efficacy  is  still 
further  increased  by  adding  one-sixth 
part  of  vinegar  to  the  decoction. 

Chilblains  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously washed  with  water  and  flower 
of  mustard,  which  will  concur,  in  a 
certain  and  easy  manner,  both  to 
cleanse  and  to  cure  them. 

Urine,  which  some  boast  of  in  these 
cases,  from  their  having  used  it  with 
success,  and  the  mixture  of  urine  and 
lime-water,  have  the  like  virtues  with 
the  former  decoction. 

As  soon  as  the  hands  affected  are 
taken  out  of  these  decoctions,  they 
must  be  defended  from  the  air  by 
gloves. 

Vapours  or  steams  are  often  more 
efficacious  than  decoctions;  whence 
instead  of  dipping  the  hands  into 
these  already  mentioned,  we  may  ex- 
pose them  to  their  vapours,  with  still 
more  success.  That  of  hot  vinegar  is 
one  6f  the  most  powerful  remedies ; 
those  of  turpentine  have  frequently 
succeeded  too.  It  may  be  needless 
to  add  that  the  affected  parts  must  be 
defended  from  the  air,  as  well  after 
the  steams  as  the  decoctions;  since 
it  is  from  this  circumstance  of  keep- 
ing off  the  air,  that  the  cerecloths  are 
of  service;  and  hence  also  the  appli- 
cation of  suet  has  sometimes  answered. 

When  the  complaint  is  subdued  by 
the  use  of  bathings  or  steams,  which 
make  the  skin  supple  and  soft,  then  it 
should  be  strengthened  by  washing 
the  parts  with  a little  camphorated 
brandy,  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water. 

When  the  nose  is  affected  with  a 
chilblain,  the  steam  of  vinegar,  and  a 
covering  for  it,  made  of  dog-skin,  are 
the  most  effectual  applications.  The 
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same  treatment  is  equally  proper  for 
the  ears  and  the  chin,  when  infested 
with  them.  Frequently  washing  these 
parts  in  cold  water  is  a good  preserva- 
tive from  their  being  attacked. 

Whenever  the  inflammation  rises 
very  high,  and  brings  on  some  degree 
of  fever,  the  patient’s  usual  quantity 
of  strong  drink  and  of  flesh  meat  must 
be  lessened  ; his  body  should  be  kept 
open  by  Epsom  salts;  he  should 
take  every  evening  a dose  of  nitre  and 
hot  whey;  and  if  the  fever  prove 
strong,  he  should  lose  some  blood. 

As  many  as  are  troubled  with  ob- 
stinate chilblains,  should  always  be 
denied  the  use  of  strong  liquor  and 
flesh. 

When  this  complaint  prevails  in  its 
third  degree,  and  the  parts  are  ulee- 
rated,  besides  keeping  the  patients 
strictly  to  the  regimen  of  persons  in  a 
way  of  recovery,  and  giving  them  a 
purge  of  manna,  the  swelled  parts 
should  be  exposed  to  the  steams  of 
vinegar,  the  ulcerations  should  be 
covered  with  a spermaceti  plaister,  and 
the  whole  part  should  be  enveloped 
in  a smooth  soft  skin,  or  in  thin  cere* 
cloths. 

The  fourth  degree  of  this  disease, 
in  which  the  parts  become  gangre- 
nous, must  be  prevented  by  the  me- 
thod and  medicines  which  remove  an 
inflammation;  but  if  unhappily  a 
gangrene  have  already  appeared,  the 
assistance  of  a surgeon  proves  indis- 
pensably necessary. 


A CURIOUS  CASE  OF  VOLUN- 
TARY  FASTING. 


A recruit,  to  avoid  serving,  had  cut 
off  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand. 
When  in  the  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
the  wound,  from  a dread  of  the 
punishment  which  awaited  him,  he 
resolved  to  starve  himself,  and  on  the 
2d  of  August  began  obstinately  to 
refuse  all  food  and  drink,  and  persist- 
ed in  this  resolution  till  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  During  these  twen- 
ty-two days,  he  took  neither  food, 
drink,  nor  medicine,  and  had  no  eva- 
cuation from  his  bowels.  He  had 
rw>w  become  much  emaciated,  and  his 


belly  a little  distended ; he  had  a vio- 
lent pain  in  his  loins  with  great  febrile 
heat,  his  thirst  was  excessive,  and  his 
behaviour  had  become  timid.  Hav- 
ing been  promised  his  discharge  with- 
out suffering  punishment,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  some  sustenance, 
and  weak  broth  was  tried,  but  his  sto- 
mach would  only  bear  lukewarm 
drinks.  Under  careful  treatment  he 
continued  for  a week  to  recover,  when 
on  the  1st  of  September  he  got  a wild 
look,  and  again  refused  food.  Till  the 
8 th  he  took  a little  barley  water  about 
every  three  or  four  days.  From  the 
8th  to  the  11th  he  took  a little  biscuit 
and  wine ; but  from  this  till  the  9th  of 
October,  a period  of  twenty-eight 
days,  he  neither  took  food  nor  drink, 
nor  had  any  natural  evacuations. 
From  this  to  the  11th  he  again  took  a 
little  nourishment,  and  began  to  re- 
cruit ; when  he  finally  renewed  his 
resolution  to  starve  himself,  and  per- 
severed till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  21st  of  November,  after  a total 
abstinence  of  forty- two  days. 

Forstman,  on  the  effects  of  fasting, 
observes,  “When  the  abstinence  is 
not  voluntary,  the  mental  energy  de- 
cays as  the  body  becomes  emaciated ; 
but  the  pangs  of  hunger  soon  rouse  it 
to  madness  and  convulsion.  Some 
appear  to  suffer  little  pain,  whilst 
others  are  in  great  torment:  but  in 
general  the  most  distressing  symptom 
is  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  anxiety. 
It  is  thirst,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  rather  than  hunger,  which  is 
troublesome.  The  length  of  time  that 
a person  is  capable  of  existing  under 
such  circumstances  is  various.  Chil- 
dren die  in  a few  days;  but  adults 
have  fasted  for  weeks,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  for  months. 


MALIGNANT  FEVERS. 


Those  fevers  are  termed  malignant, 
in  which  the  danger  is  more  than  the 
symptoms  would  make  us  appre- 
hensive of;  they  are  frequently  fatal 
events,  without  appearing  so  very 
perilous. 

The  distinguishing  criterion  or 
mark  of  malignant  fevers  is  q total 
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loss  of  the  patient’s  strength,  immedi- 
ately on  the  first  attack.  They  arise 
from  a corruption  of  the  humours, 
which  is  noxious  to  the  very  source 
and  principle  of  strength,  the  impair- 
ing or  destruction  of  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  feebleness  of  the  symp- 
toms ; as  none  of  the  organs  are  strong 
enough  to  exert  an  opposition  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  subdue  the  cause 
of  the  distemper. 

If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  suppose, 
that  when  two  armies  were  on  the 
point  of  engaging,  one  of  them  should 
be  nearly  deprived  of  all  their  wea- 
pons, the  contest  would  not  appear 
very  violent,  nor  attended  with  great 
noise  or  tumult,  though  with  a horrible 
massacre.  The  spectator  (who,  from 
being  ignorant  of  the  disarmament  of 
one  army,)  would  not  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  carnage  of  the  battle,  but 
in  proportion  to  its  noise  and  tumult, 
must  be  extremely  deceived  in  his 
conception  of  it.  The  number  of  the 
slain  would  be  astonishing,  which 
might  have  been  much  less,  (though 
the  noise  and  clangour  of  it  had  been 
greater,)  if  each  army  had  been  equal- 
ly provided  for  the  combat. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  a long 
use  of  animal  food  alone,  without 
pulse,  fruits,  or  acids ; the  continued 
use  of  other  bad  provisions,  such  as 
bread  made  of  damaged  com  or  grain, 
or  very  stale  meat.  Eight  persons 
who  dined  together  on  corrupt  fish, 
were  all  seized  with  a malignant  fever, 
which  killed  five  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  most 
able  physicians.  These  fevers  are  also 
frequently  the  consequence  of  a great 
dearth;  of  too  hot  and  moist  air,  or 
an  air  which  highly  partakes  of  these 
two  qualities ; so  that  they  happen  to 
spread  most  in  hot  years,  in  places 
abounding  with  marshes  and  standing- 
waters.  They  are  also  the  effects  of 
a very  close  and  stagnant  air,  especi- 
ally if  many  persons  be  crowded  to- 
gether in  it,  this  being  a cause  that 
particularly  tends  to  corrupt  the  air ; 
tedious  grief  and  vexation  also  con- 
tribute to  generate  these  fevers. 

The  symptoms  of  malignant  fevers 
are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a 
total  and  sudden  loss  of  strength. 


without  any  evident  preceding  cause 
sufficient  to  produce  such  loss;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  also  an  utter  dejec- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  becomes 
almost  insensible  and  inattentive  to 
every  thing,  and  even  to  the  disease 
itself ; a sudden  alteration  in  the 
countenance,  especially  in  the  eyes; 
some  slight  shiverings,  which  are  varied 
throughout  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  with  little  paroxysms  of  heat ; 
sometimes  there  is  a great  head-ache 
and  a pain  in  the  loins;  at  other  times 
there  is  no  perceivable  pain  in  any 
part ; a kind  of  fainting,  immediately 
from  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  which 
is  always  very  unpromising;  not  the 
least  refreshing  sleep;  frequently  a 
kind  of  half  sleep,  or  drowsiness;  a 
light  and  muttering  or  inward  raving, 
which  discovers  itself  in  the  unusual 
and  astonished  look  of  the  patient, 
who  seems  profoundly  employed  in 
meditating  on  something,  but  really 
thinks  of  nothing,  or  not  at  all : some 
patients  have,  however,  violent  rav- 
ings, most  have  a sensation  of  weight 
or  oppression,  and  at  other  times  of  a 
binding  or  tightness  about  the  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

The  patient  seems  to  labour  under 
great  anguish : he  has  sometimes 
slight  convulsive  motions  in  his  face 
and  hands,  as  well  as  in  his  arms  and 
legs;  and  his  senses  seem  torpid,  or,  as 
it  were,  benumbed.  We  have  seen 
many  who  had  lost,  to  all  appearance, 
the  whole  five,  and  yet  some  of  them 
have  recovered.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  some,  who  neither  see, 
understand,  nor  speak.  Their  voices 
change,  become  weak,  and  are  some- 
times quite  lost.  Some  of  them  have 
a fixed  pain  in  some  part  of  the  belly : 
this  arises  from  obstruction,  and 
often  ends  in  a gangrene,  whence  this 
symptom  is  highly  dangerous  and 
perplexing. 

The  tongue  is  sometimes  very  little 
altered  from  its  appearance  in  health ; 
at  other  times  it  is  covered  over  with  a 
yellowish  brown  humour;  but  it  is 
more  rarely  dry  in  this  fever  than  in 
the  others;  and  yet  sometimes  it  does 
resemble  a tongue  that  has  been  long 
smoked. 

The  belly  is  sometimes  very  soft. 
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and  at  other  times  tense  and  hard. 
The  pulse  is  weak,  sometimes  pretty 
regular,  but  always  more  quick  than 
in  a natural  state,  and  at  times  very 
quick;  and  such  we  have  always 
found  it,  when  the  belly  has  been  dis- 
tended. 

The  skin  is  often  neither  hot,  dry, 
nor  moist : it  is  frequently  overspread 
with  eruptive  spots,  (which  are  little 
spots  of  a reddish  livid  colour,)  espe- 
cially on  the  neck,  about  the  shoul- 
ders, and  upon  the  back.  At  other 
times  the  spots  are  larger  and  brown, 
like  the  colour  of  wheals  from  the 
strokes  of  a stick. 

The  urine  is  almost  constantly 
acrid,  and  of  a lighter  colour  than 
ordinary.  We  have  seen  some,  which 
could  not  be  distinguished,  merely  by 
the  eye,  from  milk.  A black  and 
fetid  purging  sometimes  attends  this 
fever,  which  is  mortal,  except  the  pa- 
tient be  evidently  relieved  by  the 
discharge. 

Some  of  the  patients  are  infested 
with  livid  ulcers  on  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  and  on  the  palate.  At  other 
times  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  glands 
of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pit,  in  those 
between  the  ears  and  the  jaw ; or  a 
gangrene  may  appear  in  some  part — 
as  on  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  the  back. 
The  strength  proves  entirely  spent, 
the  brain  is  wholly  confused;  the 
miserable  patient,  stretched  out  on 
his  back,  frequently  expires  under 
convulsions,  an  enormous  sweat,  and 
an  oppressed  breast  and  respiration. 
Haemorrhages  also  happen  sometimes, 
and  are  mortal,  being  almost  unex- 
ceptionably  such  in  this  fever.  There 
is  also  in  this,  as  in  all  other  fevers, 
an  aggravation  of  the  disease  in  the 
evening. 

The  duration  and  crisis  of  these 
malignant  as  well  as  those  of  putrid 
fevers,  are  very  irregular.  Sometimes 
the  sick  die  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day;  more  commonly  between  the 
twelfth  and  the  fifteenth,  and  not  un- 
frequently  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
weeks.  These  different  durations  re- 
sult from  the  different  degrees  and 
strength  of  the  disease.  Some  of  these 
fevers  at  their  first  invasion  are  very 


slow;  and  during  a few  of  the  first 
days,  the  patient,  though  very  weak* 
and  with  an  evidently  different  look  and 
manner,  scarcely  thinks  himself  sick. 

The  period  of  recovery  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  that  of  death  in  this  distemper. 
Some  are  out  of  danger  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days,  and  even  sooner ; others 
not  before  the  expiration  of  several 
weeks. 

The  signs  which  portend  a recovery 
are,  a little  more  strength  in  the  pulse, 
a more  concocted  urine,  less  dejection 
and  discouragement,  a less  confused 
brain,  and  equal  kindly  heat,  a pretty 
warm  perspiration  in  a moderate 
quantity,  without  inquietude  or  an- 
guish, the  revival  of  the  different 
senses  that  were  extinguished  or  great- 
ly suspended  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  $ though  the  deafness  is  not  a 
very  threatening  symptom,  if  the 
others  amend  while  it  continue. 

This  malady  commonly  leaves  the 
patient  in  a very  weak  condition; 
and  a long  interval  will  ensue  between 
the  end  of  it,  and  their  recovering 
their  full  strength. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  greater 
importance  in  this  distemper  than  in 
any  other,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patients  and  those  who  attend  them, 
that  the  air  should  be  renewed  and 
purified.  Vinegar  should  often  be 
evaporated  from  a hot  tile  or  iron  in 
the  chamber,  and  one  window  kept 
almost  constantly  open. 

2.  The  diet  should  be  light,  and 
the  juice  of  sorrel  may  be  mixed  with 
their  water;  the  juice  of  lemons  may 
be  added  to  soups  prepared  from  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  grain ; the  patient  may 
eat  sharp  acid  fruits,  such  as  tart 
juicy  cherries,  gooseberries,  small 
black  cherries,  lemons,  oranges,  and 
pomegranates. 

3.  The  patient’s  linen  should  be 
changed  every  two  days. 

4.  Bleeding  is  very  rarely  necessary, 
or  even  proper,  in  this  fever ; the  ex- 
ceptions to  which  are  very  few,  and 
cannot  be  thoroughly  ascertained,  as 
fit  and  proper  exceptions  to  the  omis- 
sion of  bleeding,  without  a physician, 
or  some  other  skilful  person’s  seeing 
the  patient. 

3 B 
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5.  There  is  often  very  little  occa- 
sion for  clysters,  which  are  sometimes 
even  dangerous  in  this  fever. 

6.  The  patient’s  common  drink 
should  be  barley-water,  made  acid 
with  aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar,  at 
the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  an  ounce 
to  at  least  full  three  pints  of  water,  or 
acidulated  agreeable  to  the  taste.  He 
may  also  drink  lemonade. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  open  and  eva- 
cuate the  bowels,  where  a great  quan- 
tity of  corrupt  humours  is  generally 
lodged.  The  mixture  A ■ in  our  Do- 
mestic Pharmacy,  may  be  given 
for  this  purpose,  after  the  operation  of 
which  the  patient  generally  finds  him- 
self better,  at  least  for  some  hours.  It 
is  of  importance  not  to  omit  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disease;  though, 
if  it  have  been  omitted  at  first,  it  were 
best  to  give  it  even  later,  provided  no 
particular  inflammation  has  super- 
vened, and  the  patient  has  still  some 
strength.  We  have  given  it,  and 
with  remarkable  success,  on  the  twen- 
tieth day. 

8.  Having  by  this  medicine  ex- 
pelled a considerable  portion  of  the 
bad  humours,  which  contribute  to 
feed  and  keep  up  the  fever,  the  patient 
should  take  every  other  day,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  even  every  day,  one 
dose  of  cream  of  tartar  and  rhubarb. 
This  remedy  evacuates  the  corrupt 
humours,  prevent^  the  corruption  of 
the  others ; expels  the  worms  that  are 
very  common  in  these  fevers,  which 
the  patient  sometimes  discharges  up- 
wards and  downwards;  and  which 
frequently  conduce  to  many  of  the 
odd  and  extraordinary  symptoms 
that  are  observed  in  malignant  fevers — 
in  short,  it  strengthens  the  bowels,  and, 
without  checking  the  necessary  eva- 
cuations, it  moderates  the  looseness, 
when  it  is  hurtful. 

9.  If  the  skin  be  dry,  with  a loose- 
ness, and  that  by  checking  it,  we  de- 
sign to  increase  perspiration,  cream  of 
tartar  may  be  blended  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, which,  being  given  in  small 
and  frequent  doses,  restrains  the  purg- 
ing, and  promotes  perspiration.  This 
medicine,  like  the  former,  is  to  be 


taken  in  the  morning ; two  hours  af- 
ter, the  patient  must  begin  with  two 
table  spoonsful  of  the  following  mix- 
ture, and  repeat  it  regularly  every 
three  hours : 

Take  of  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
two  ounces ; 

Of  antimonial  wine,  one  drachm ; 

Of  water,  six  ounces ; 

Mix. 

10.  Whenever,  notwithstanding  all 
this  assistance,  the  patient  continues 
in  a state  of  weakness  and  insensibility, 
two  large  blisters  should  be  applied  to 
the  fleshy  insides  of  the  legs,  or  a 
large  one  to  the  nape  of  the  neck: 
and  sometimes,  if  there  be  great  drow- 
siness, with  manifest  embarrassment 
of  the  brain,  they  may  be  applied 
with  great  success  over  the  whole 
head.  Their  suppuration  and  dis- 
charge is  to  be  promoted  abundantly; 
and,  if  they  dry  up  within  a few  days, 
others  are  to  be  applied,  and  their 
evacuation  to  be  kept  up  for  a con- 
siderable time. 

11.  As  soon  as  the  distemper  is 
sufficiently  abated  for  the  patient  to 
remain  some  hours  with  very  little  or 
no  fever,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
this  interval,  to  give  him  the  decoction 
of  bark  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

12.  When  the  patient  continues 
entirely  clear  of  a fever,  or  any  return, 
he  is  to  be  put  upon  the  regimen  of 
persons  in  a state  of  recovery,  (for 
which  see  a former  part  of  this  work.) 
But  if  his  strength  return  very  slowly, 
or  not  at  all,  in  order  to  expedite  its 
establishment  and  confirmation,  he 
may  take  three  doses  a day  of  the 
above  mentioned  decoction  of  bark. 

It  is  necessary  to  eradicate  a preju- 
dice that  prevails  among  country  peo- 
ple, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
these  fevers,  not  only  because  it  is 
false  and  ridiculous,  but  even  dan- 
gerous too.  They  imagine  that  the 
application  of  animals  can  draw  out 
the  poison  of  the  disease;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  apply  pigeons, 
cats,  or  sucking  pigs  to  the  feet  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  patient,  having 
first  split  the  living  animals  open. 
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Some  hours  after,  they  remove  their 
strange  applications,  corrupted  and 
very  offensive;  and  then  ascribe  such 
corruption  to  the  poison  they  think 
their  application  to  be  charged  with, 
and  which  they  suppose  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  fever.  But  in  this  ima- 
gined extraction  of  poison  they  are 
grossly  mistaken,  since  the  flesh  does 
not  putrify  in  consequence  of  any  such 
extraction,  but  from  its  being  corrupt- 
ed by  moisture  and  heat;  and  they 
contract  no  other  smell  but  what  they 
would  have  got,  if  they  had  been  put 
in  any  other  place,  as  well  as  on  the 
patient’s  body,  that  was  equally  hot 
and  moist.  Very  far  from  drawing 
out  the  poison,  they  augment  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  disease;  and  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  communicate  it  to  a 
sound  person,  if  he  were  to  suffer 
many  of  these  animals,  thus  absurdly 
butchered,  to  be  applied  to  various 
parts  of  his  body  in  bed,  and  to  lie 
still  a long  time  with  their  putrified 
carcases  fastened  about  him,  and  cor- 
rupting whatever  air  he  breathed  there. 

With  the  same  intention  they  fasten 
a living  sheep  to  the  bed’s-foot  for 
several  hours;  which,  though  not 
equally  dangerous,  is  in  some  measure 
hurtful ; since  the  more  animals  there 
are  in  a chamber,  the  air  of  it  is  pro- 
portionably  corrupted,  or  altered  at 
least,  from  its  natural  simplicity,  by 
their  respiration  and  exhalations ; but 
admitting  this  to  be  less  pernicious,  it 
is  equally  absurd : it  is  certain  indeed, 
the  animals,  who  are  kept  very  near 
the  sick  person,  breathe  in  the  noxious 
vapours  which  exhale  from  his  body, 
and  may  be  incommoded  with  them, 
as  well  as  his  attendants;  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  their  being  kept 
near  the  sick  causes  such  poison  to 
come  out  of  their  bodies.  On  the 
contrary,  in  contributing  still  further 
to  the  corruption  of  the  air,  they  in- 
crease the  disease.  They  draw  a false 
consequence,  and  no  wonder,  from  a 
false  principle;  saying,  if  the  sheep 
die  the  sick  will  recover.  Now,  most 
frequently  the  sheep  does  not  die, 
notwithstanding  which  the  sick  some- 
times recover,  and  sometimes  they 
both  die. 


The  cause  of  malignant  fevers  is  not 
unfrequently  combined  with  other 
diseases,  whose  danger  it  extremely 
increases.  It  is  blended,  for  instance, 
with  the  poison  of  the  small-pox  or 
measles.  This  may  be  known  by  the 
union  of  those  symptoms,  which  carry 
the  marks  of  malignity  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  other  diseases.  Such 
combined  cases  are  extremely  danger- 
ous ; they  demand  the  utmost  atten- 
tion of  the  physician,  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  prescribe  their  exact  treatment 
here,  since  it  consists  in  general  of  a 
mixture  of  the  treatment  of  each  dis- 
ease. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XII. 

BONES  OF  THE  ARM. 


No.  1.  The  humerus,  or  brachii.  It 
is  situated  between  the  junction  of 
the  clavicle  with  the  scapula  and 
fore-arm,  and  is  distinguished  into 
body  and  extremities. 

2.  The  head  of  the  os  humerus. 

3.  The  great  tubercle,  on  which  are 
three  surfaces,  for  the  insertion  of 
three  muscles. 

4.  The  internal  condyle,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  pronator  radii,  teres, 
and  flexors  of  the  fore-arm. 

5.  External  condyle,  from  which  arise 
the  supinator  radii  longus  and  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

6.  The  radius  or  greater  bone  of  the 
arm.  Its  upper  head  is  small, 
round,  and  excavated;  its  sides 
are  also  rounded  at  the  bottom.  At 
the  neck  is  a tuburosity,  to  which 
is  inserted  the  biceps  muscle.  At 
its  inferior  end  is  a remarkable  emi- 
nence, called  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius. 

7.  The  ulna,  or  cubitus.  This  bone 
is  long,  and  thicker  above  than 
below;  it  is  placed  in  the  fore-arm, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  little  finger. 

8.  The  scapula,  or  blade-bone,  which 
is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  is 
situated  in  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  back.  Its  anterior  and 
internal  surface  is  irregularly  con- 
cave, from  the  impression  of  the 
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muscles  and  tendons : its  posterior 
and  external  surface  is  convex,  and 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
a considerable  process,  or  spine. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM. 

A The  deltoids. 

B The  biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

C The  brachialis  interims. 

D The  triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

E The  supinator  radii  longus  ; — for 
turning  the  back  of  the  hand. 

1<  The  extensor  carpi  radialis ; — for 
extending  the  hand. 

G The  extensor  communis  digitorum. 

H The  flexor  carpi  ulnar  is  j — for 
helping  to  shut  the  hand. 

J The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  •,  — for 
helping  to  open  the  hand. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  STATURE.. 


Every  person  knows  that  a simple 
mode  of  life,  abundance  of  nutritious 
food,  and  a salubrious  atmosphere, 
give  to  all  organic  beings  large  and 
graceful  forms.  The  example  of  the 
Laplanders  and  Hungarians,  whose 
language  indicate  their  common  ori- 
gin, and  who  differ  extremely  in  sta- 
ture and  physiognomy,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  beauty  of  the  same 
race  varies  with  the  climate  and  the 
qualities  of  the  country.  The  Ger- 
mans of  Tacitus,  those  Patagonians 
of  Europe,  are  no  longer  found  in 
civilized  and  cultivated  Germany, 
whilst  the  Hollander,  in  the  interior 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  has  be- 
come almost  a giant.  How  many 
contrasts  do  we  not  meet  with  in  a 
single  nation,  and  at  inconsiderable 
distances!  The  female  peasants  of 
Westrogothia  are  uncommonly  pretty, 
and  those  of  Dalecarlia  are  in  general 
ugly,  although  both  provinces  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  the  real  country 
of  the  Goths.  Violent  passions,  the 
yoke  of  superstition,  dull  or  cheerful 
occupations,  habits  of  activity  or  in- 
dolence, stamp  a permanent  charac- 
ter on  the  physiognomy  of  whole 
nations. 


ULCERS  OF  THE  STOMACH. 


These  affections  are  often  occasioned 
by  the  habitual  use  of  calomel,  and 
other  mineral  medicines — of  this  we 
have  little  doubt. — Buonaparte  died  of 
this  disease,  and  he  took  great  quanti- 
ties of  calomel.  However,  let  it  not 
be  supposed,  that  we  desire  the  pro- 
per use  of  calomel  to  be  discontinued ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  more  salu- 
tary medicine,  when  taken  by  proper 
advice ; it  is  the  habit  which  has  late- 
ly crept  in,  of  taking  calomel  without 
a medical  advice,  on  every  occasion  of 
slight  disease,  which  is  objectionable. 

In  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  little  can 
be  done  but  to  keep  the  seat  of  the 
disease  washed  with  wheys,  broths, 
&c.,  and  to  regulate  the  bowels  by 
castor  oil  in  small  doses.  The  regi- 
men must  be  under  the  closest  restric- 
tions, and  no  tough  or  indigestable 
food  eaten,  nor  in  great  or  frequent 
quantities.  The  following  are  inter- 
esting cases  of  this  distressing  malady, 
and  copied  from  the  transactions  of 
the  French  Royal  Academy. 

• 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ULCER  OF 
THE  STOMACH. 

Littre  related  the  case  of  a man  aged 
sixty-three,  who,  for  a violent  cholic, 
had  taken  an  emetic.  A tumour 
soon  after  appeared  on  the  ribs  of  the 
left  side:  as  it  increased  daily  and 
was  believed  to  contain  matter,  it  was 
laid  open.  They  were  greatly  sur- 
prized to  find  among  the  pus  dis- 
charged triangular  stones,  like  those 
blocks  that  are  cut  for  seals,  and  of  a 
colour  like  bol.  in  about  four  months 
time  six  of  these  stones  came  away. 
When  put  into  water,  they  float- 
ed on  the  top,  and  appeared  to  be 
the  same  as  are  observed  to  come  from 
the  liver,  and  its  gall-bladder.  As 
there  was  a constant  discharge,  it  was 
resolved  to  leave  a canula  in  the  part, 
and  to  dress  the  patient  morning  and 
evening.  There  came  every  day  a 
cupfull,  and  often  two  cupsfull  of  a 
clylous  matter,  and  often  some  of  the 
patient’s  food  along  with  the  dressings. 
As  Littre  only  related  the  above  case 
after  one  who  had  seen  the  patient. 
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he  never  heard  more  what  was  the 
issue  of  the  affair. 

REMARKS. 

We  read  a similar  case  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.  Abrid.  Vol.  IV.  pt.  2.  p.  80. 
A gentleman  that  came  to  town  in 
good  health,  meeting  with  some 
friends,  drank  a great  deal  of  new  bot- 
tled oat-ale  after  some  pints  of  wine. 
These  liquors  fermented  so  violently 
in  his  stomach  and  intestines,  that  he 
was  taken  with  a violent  cholic  the 
same  night.  In  the  morning  an  apo- 
thecary was  sent  for,  who  administer- 
ed a clyster,  and  took  some  ounces  of 
blood  to  relieve  a great  pain  in  his 
left  side.  The  patient  growing  worse, 
the  apothecary,  without  order  of  any 
physician,  gave  him  a violent  vomit, 
which  operated  eight  or  nine  times. 
The  patient  died  in  a violent  convul- 
sion. 

Upon  opening  his  body  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  were  found  so  contract- 
ed, that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
penetrate  them  with  a sharp  scalpel. 
The  stomach  was  empty.  Some  parts 
of  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum  and 
ilium  were  so  much  distended  with 
the  oat-ale,  that  the  ilium  was  four 
inches,  and  the  colon  eight  inches  di- 
ameter, the  valves  here  were  oblite- 
rated by  the  great  distension.  But  the 
greatest  disaster  happened  to  the  dia- 
phragm. The  foramen  on  the  left 
side,  through  which  the  gula  and  par 
vagum  pass,  was  here  dilated,  and  a 
portion  of  the  colon,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  omentum  and  pancreas 
were  forced  through  it  into  the  thorax. 
The  pancreatic  vein  was  ruptured, 
which  filled  the  left  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax with  blood.  It  was  not  in  the 
least  coagulated.  All  these  misfortunes 
- were  undoubtedly  owing  to  that  vio- 
lent vomit  he  had  taken. 

Littre  dissecting  a dog,  in  1706, 
was  surprized  to  find  the  stomach 
thrust  up  into  the  thorax,  and  the  dia- 
phragm greatly  lacerated  where  the 
oesophagus  passes.  The  edges  of  the 
lacerated  parts  were  cicatrized,  which 
showed  the  diaphragm  had  been  lace- 
rated a good  while. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  proceed  ge- 
nerally from  a violent  convulsive  con- 


traction of  the  oesophagus,  which 
drags  up  the  stomach,  or  from  a vio- 
lent and  simultaneous  contraction  of 
both  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  especially  when  the  stomach 
is  full.  The  diaphragm  is  then  rup- 
tured, and  the  stomach,  and  often  the 
omentum,  pancreas,  and  one  or  other 
of  the  intestines,  are  forced  into  the 
thorax.  In  such  a case,  should  the 
animal  survive  it,  digestion  must  be 
very  imperfect;  the  stomach  is  no 
longer  under  the  influence  of  the  al- 
ternate compression  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.  The  lungs 
must  greatly  suffer,  the  breathing 
must  be  laborious,  and  the  more  food 
the  animal  takes,  all  these  evils  must 
necessarily  be  increased. 

A SIMILAR  CASE  OF  ULCER  OF 
THE  STOMACH. 

Littre  opened  this  man  also.  Hq  was 
about  twenty-six,  and  complained  for 
three  weeks  before  of  a continual  pain 
in  his  stomach,  constant  heart-burning 
and  nausea,  and  the  last  days  of  his 
life  voided  a good  deal  of  blood,  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  A round 
ulcer,  five  lines  diameter  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  an  inch  and  a half 
from  the  pylorus,  with  three  pints  of 
blood  partly  coagulated  in  it.  The 
intestines  were  half  full  of  blood, 
while  the  heart  and  its  auricles,  and 
all  the  large  vessels,  were  empty,  but 
distended  with  air,  which  is  very 
common  in  all  such  as  die  of  haemor- 
rhages.* 

The  ulcer  was  undoubtedly  the  oc- 
casion of  the  haemorrhage ; for  several 


* Does  not  this  seem  to  confirm 
what  M.  Mery  said  of  the  air  in  sub- 
stance, and  which  we  constantly  in- 
spire, never  exhaling  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  but  constantly  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  blood  ? the 
blood  in  the  above  case  is  evacuated. 
The  air  now  at  liberty,  free  from  all 
pressure  from  the  blood,  distends  the 
blood-vessels,  and  does  not  escape 
with  the  blood.  As  the  patient  while 
he  lived  constantly  took  in  air,  so  the 
distension  of  the  vessels  was  still  kqA 
up. 
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vessels  were  seen  to  open  into  it,  and 
was  owing  to  some  drastic  medicines 
some  injudicious  person  had  given  the 
patient. 

ANOTHER  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE. 

A lady  about  thirty-five  was  seized 
with  a fever,  accompanied  with  a 
pain  in  her  stomach,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, loathing  of  every  thing,  and  a 
cholic,  all  preceded  by  a great  lassi- 
tude of  the  whole  body,  weakness  in 
her  limbs,  and  indigestion:  for  all 
which,  M.  du  Moulin,  her  physician, 
treated  her  methodically.  She  seemed 
after  so  well  recovered,  as  not  to  re- 
quire his  further  attendance.  She  ac- 
cordingly went  on  for  some  time  in 
her  own  way,  but  being  at  length 
weary  of  the  uncertain  state  she  was 
in,  she  applied  to  a urine  doctor, 
who  gave  her  some  of  his  drastic  me- 
dicines. These  are  strong  emetics  and 
clysters  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
She  no  sooner  took  these  medicines, 
but  all  her  former  complaints  return- 
ed, accompanied  with  an  inflamma- 
tory tension  of  the  abdomen,  and 
high  fever.  Here  again  she  was  once 
more  set  to  rights  by  her  former  phy- 
sician. But  her  menses  left  her  soon 
after:  and  not  long  after,  she  per- 
ceived a tumour  in  her  left  side, 
which  was  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg, 
but  without  pain,  moveable,  and 
no  way  adhering  to  the  integuments. 
In  some  time  after  she  began  to  com- 
plain of  a dull  heavy  pain  about  the 
middle  of  the  seat  of  the  stomach. 
Upon  examination,  a tumour,  the  big- 
ness of  two  fists,  was  found,  but  no 
more  adhering  to  the  integuments 
than  the  former,  though  somewhat 
less  moveable.  The  former  tumour 
in  the  left  side  seemed  now  to  dis- 
appear, or  at  least  to  shift  its  place, 
while  this  increased  daily,  grew  pain- 
ful, and  at  last  adhered  to  the  perito- 
neum and  integuments.  She  now  was 
obliged  to  call  in  more  help.  Gloire, 
her  surgeon,  attempted  to  discuss  this 
tumour,  but  not  being  able  to  effect 
that,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  open, 
matter  being  visibly  formed  in  it. 
The  first  discharge  stunk  immoderate- 
ly, and  for  eleven  days  pus  only  came 


with  the  dressings  j but  ever  after 
either  some  of  the  aliments  the  pa- 
tient had  taken,  or  pure  chyle  came 
along  with  the  dressings,  as  the  times 
of  taking  off  the  dressing  happened  to 
be  near  or  further  from  the  hours  of 
her  taking  food.  Some  vulnerary  in- 
fusion was  often  injected  into  the 
ulcer,  which  by  recommending  the 
patient  to  keep  in  her  breath,  the  bet- 
ter to  compress  the  stomach  after, 
were  always  returned  in  the  same 
quantity.  However,  notwithstanding 
all  this  caution,  the  injections  remain- 
ed four  or  five  days,  nor  did  either  her 
food  or  chyle  come  with  the  dressings, 
as  formerly,  and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, the  patient  never  felt  the 
least  uneasiness,  or  was  the  worse  for  it. 

At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  all  these 
injections  came  away,  the  ulcer  still 
continued  discharging  every  day  with 
the  pus  either  some  of  her  aliments, 
or  chyle-  The  injections  returned 
also  in  the  same  quantity.  Soon  after 
this,  a small  tumour,  the  bigness  of  a 
walnut,  appeared  above  the  ulcer, 
which  suppurated,  and  was  after  laid 
open;  a third  tumour  appeared  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  ulcer,  which 
suppurated,  and  was  also  laid  open. 
Both  discharged  the  same  kind  of 
matter  as  the  first,  but  no  chylous 
matter  came  through  these  two  last 
ulcers. 

The  patient  languished  under  her 
disorder  for  three  months,  and  died  at 
last,  greatly  emaciated. 

Surgeon  Petit,  who  had  seen  the 
patient  some  time  before  her  death, 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
body,  and  being  allowed  to  bring 
away  such  parts  as  were  necessary  for 
his  better  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  case,  he  made  an  ifrcission,  by 
which  he  brought  away  part  of  the 
integuments,  peritoneum,  stomach, 
and  the  arch  the  colon  makes  under 
it,  which  he  produced  befoie  the  Aca- 
demy. It  was  now  evident  that  the 
misfortune  attending  the  deceased  la- 
dy’s case  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
injudicious  treatment  of  an  indolent 
tubercle,  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
stomach,  being  some  tumified  glands, 
which  increasing  gradually,  weighed 
down  the  stomach  almost  to  the  navel ; 
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The  patient’s  own  irregularity  both  in 
her  diet  and  hours  of  taking  rest, 
joined  to  the  above  drastic  medicines 
the  urine  doctor  had  given  her,  soon 
converted  the  above  indolent  tumour 
into  a carcinoma,  which,  by  as  in- 
judicious external  applications,  was 
formed  into  an  abcess  and  ulcer. 


A GIRL  BORN  WITHOUT  A 
TONGUE. 


M.  De  Jussieu  informed  the  Royal 
Academy,  that  he  had  seen  at  Lisbon 
a girl  of  about  fifteen,  who  had  been 
bom  without  a tongue.  He  examined 
her  very  attentively.  In  the  place 
of  a tongue  was  a fleshy  substance, 
which  he  found  was  able  to  contract 
and  dilate  itself ; of  course  it  had  all 
the  muscles  of  a tongue.  The  place 
where  a tongue  should  be,  remained 
plump  and  full,  as  if  the  tongue  had 
been  in  being.  He  examined  after 
how  she  performed  the  several  func- 
tions of  the  tongue,  and  first  as  to 
speech.  She  pronounced  several  words 
so  distinctly,  that  had  he  not  known 
she  wanted  the  tongue,  he  could 
not  discover  by  her  speech  the  defi- 
ciency. She  however  pronounced  the 
letters  c,  f,  g,  1,  n,  k,  s,  t,  x,  z,  with 
more  difficulty  than  the  other  conso- 
nants. When  she  pronounced  them, 
she  inclined  her  head  forward,  draw- 
ing back  the  chin,  as  it  were,  to  the 
larynx,  in  order  to  raise  it  in  a line 
with  her  teeth. 

The  second  function  of  the  tongue, 
— the  taste, — she  had  as  exquisite  as 
any  body.  She  told  M.  De  Jussieu 
that  she  found  an  agreeable  taste  in 
those  dry  sweetmeats  he  had  given 
her. 

Thirdly,  she  performed  mastication 
with  difficulty. 

The  above  fleshy  substance  was 
not  long  enough  to  gather  up  and 
keep  the  food  under  the  teeth ; she 
was  here  obliged  to  use  the  lower 
jaw,  which,  through  habit,  she  could 
either  approach  or  remove  from  un- 
der the  superior,  as  she  wanted  to 
bring  the  morsel  she  would  grind  un- 
der the  upper  jaw.  She  sometimes 
used  the  finger  for  the  same  purpose. 


Fourthly,  deglutition  must  needs 
be  difficult  to  her.  The  tongue  na- 
turally forms  itself  into  a kind  of 
hollow,  somewhat  like  a spoon,  by 
which  means  it  gathers  every  atom 
in  the  mouth,  and  protrudes  them 
into  the  pharynx;  but  here  nature 
and  use  from  her  infancy  had  in  some 
measure  supplied  this  want  of  a 
tongue.  The  muscles  attached  to  the 
above  fleshy  substance  raised  them- 
selves up,  forming  at  the  same  time 
a kind  of  rhima,  which  in  some  way, 
acting  the  part  of  a tongue,  protruded 
the  aliments  into  the  pharynx,  she 
observing  to  incline  her  head  forward, 
which  facilitated  their  descent : those, 
together  with  the  labial  muscles,  help, 
ed  her,  by  their  contraction,  to  spit 
out  what  was  in  her  mouth. 

M.  Roland,  surgeon  at  Saumur,  had 
a case  pretty  nearly  the  same.  A 
boy,  nine  years  old,  lost  his  tongue 
by  a mortification,  that  arose  from 
an  ulcer  he  had  after  the  small-pox. 
There  was  this  difference;  the  root 
of  the  boy’s  tongue  was  bifurcated,  and 
tolerably  apparent;  whereas  the  root 
of  the  above  girl’s  was  round  and 
small.  This  boy  also  could  speak, 
and  perform  the  other  functions  of  the 
tongue  like  this  girl. 


M.  BICHAT’S  THEORY  OF  LIFE.* 


Every  thing  around  living  bodies, 
according  to  M.  Bichat,  tends  con- 
stantly to  their  destruction.  And  to 


* Marie  Francis  Xavier  Bichat  was 
born  in  1771.  He  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Desault,  whom  he  assisted 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  his  practice, 
in  his  studies,  and  in  his  lectures. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  he 
published  his  Treatise  on  the  Mem- 
branes; and  in  the  succeeding  year 
his  Researches  upon  Life  and  Death. 
His  next  work  was  his  General  Ana- 
tomy; and  he  began  a work  on 
Descriptive  Anatomy;  of  which  he 
lived  to  complete  only  two  volumes. 
He  died  in  1802,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  greatly  esteemed  and 
regretted. 
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this  influence  they  would  necessarily 
yield,  were  they  not  gifted  with  some 
permanent  principle  of  re-action. — 
This  principle  is  their  life;  and  a 
living  system  is  therefore  necessarily 
always  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  functions,  whose  object  is  to  resist 
death.  Life,  however,  does  not  con- 
sist in  a single  principle,  as  has  been 
taught  by  some  celebrated  writers — by 
Stahl,  Van  Helmont,  and  Barthez,  &c. 
We  are  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
life  as  we  do  those  of  other  matter, 
and  refer  the  operations  performed  in 
living  systems  to  such  ultimate  prin- 
ciples as  we  can  trace  them  to,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  do  the  operations 
taking  place  among  inorganic  sub- 
stances. The  chemist  refers  the  phe- 
nomena of  his  science  to  the  chemical, 
— the  natural  philosopher  to  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  matter.  So,  in 
physiology,  we  are  to  analyse  the 
functions  as  we  study  them,  and  thus 
discover  the  properties  or  powers  of 
living  systems,  to  which  they  are  to 
be  attributed. 

Living  systems  are  thus  found  to 
be  endowed  with  certain  properties, 
powers,  or  principles,  the  chief  of 
which  are  those  of  feeling  and  mov- 
ing, by  whose  possession  their  organs 
are  rendered  capable  of  performing 
the  functions  upon  which  the  conti- 
nuance of  life  depends.  Life,  then, 
according  to  Bichat,  is  the  state  of 
being,  produced  by  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  what  he  calls  the  vital 
properties ; yet  he  does  not  always 
adhere  with  logical  strictness  to  this 
definition,  but  rather  uses  the  term 
sometimes  to  designate  collectively 
the  vital  properties  themselves,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  its  best  and  most 
convenient  sense.  His  essential  doc- 
trine, however,  is,  that  there  is  no 
one  single  individual  presiding  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  which  animates  the 
body:  but  that  it  is  a collection  of 
matter,  gifted  for  a time  with  certain 
powers  of  action,  combined  into  or- 
gans, which  are  thus  enabled  to  act ; 
and  that  the  result  is  a series  of 
functions,  the  connected  performance 
of  which  constitutes  it  a living  thing. 

This  is  his  view  of  life,  considered 
in  the  most  general  and  simple  way. 


But  in  carrying  the  examination  fur- 
ther, he  points  out  two  remarkable 
modifications  of  life,  as  viewed  in 
different  relations  ; one  common  both 
to  vegetables  and  animals, — the  other 
peculiar  to  animals.  The  vegetable  ex- 
ists entirely  within  itself  and  for  itself, 
depending  upon  other  substances  only 
for  the  materials  of  nutrition;  the 
animal  on  the  contrary,  in  addition 
to  this  internal  life,  has  another,  by 
which  he  connects  himself  with  ob- 
jects about  him,  maintains  relations 
with  them,  and  is  bound  to  them  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  dependence.  This 
affords  a principle  upon  which  to  form 
a distinct  classification  of  our  func- 
tions. Those  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  vegetable,  which  are  ne- 
cessary merely  to  our  individual  bo- 
dily existence,  are  called  the  functions 
of  organic  life,  because  they  are  com- 
mon to  all  organized  matter : those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  peculiar 
to  animals,  which  in  them  are  super- 
added  to  the  possession  of  the  organic 
functions,  are  called  the  functions  of 
animal  life. 

Physiologically  speaking,  then,  we 
have  two  lives,  the  concurrence  of 
which  enable  us  to  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being;  both  equally 
necessary  to  the  relations  we  maintain 
as  human  beings,  but  not  equally 
necessary  to  the  simple  existence  of 
a living  being. 

By  our  organic  life,  food  proper  for 
our  nutrition  is  first  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  digestion — is  then  thrown 
into  the  circulation — undergoes  in  the 
lungs  the  changes  which  respiration 
is  intended  to  effect — -is  then  distri- 
buted to  the  organs,  to  be  applied  to 
their  nutrition;  from  these,  after  a 
certain  period — is  taken  away  by 
absorption — thrown  again  into  the 
circulation,  and  discharged  at  length 
from  the  system  by  means  of  the  se- 
veral exhalations  and  secretions.  This 
is  the  life  by  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  are  kept  in  a state  of  repair ; 
it  is  the  life  of  waste  and  supply ; ne- 
cessarily subservient  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  functions,  which  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  nature,  but  not  at  all  engaged  in 
their  performance  itself. 
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By  our  animal  life,  on  the  contrary, 
we  become  related  to  the  world  about 
us;  the  senses  convey  to  us  a know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  other  things 
beside  ourselves;  a knowledge  also  of 
their  qualities  and  their  capacities  for 
producing  pleasure  or  pain ; we  feel, 
we  reflect,  we  judge,  we  will,  and  re- 
act upon  external  things,  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  locomotion  and  voice : 
according  to  the  result  of  these  mental 
operations,  we  become  capable  of 
communicating  and  receiving  plea- 
sure and  pain — happiness  and  misery. 
In  fact,  by  the  organic  life  we  merely 
exist  negatively;  by  the  animal,  that 
existence  becomes  a blessing  or  a 
curse — a source  of  enjoyment  or  of  suf- 
fering.* 


* After  the  death  of  Bichat,  a work 
was  published  by  M.  F.  R.  Buisson, 
embracing  the  same  parts  of  physio- 
logy as  the  researches  of  Bichat,  but 
with  some  modification  of  his  views, 
which,  however,  had  been  submitted 
to  his  revisal,  md  met  with  his  appro- 
bation. Buisson  was  a particular 
friend  of  Bichat,  and  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  three  posthumous  volumes 
of  the  Anatomie  Descriptive.  Man, 
he  defines  to  be  an  intelligence  admi- 
nistered [serrrV?]by  organs;  and  upon, 
this  viewr  of  his  nature,  founds  a phy- 
siological classification,  the  same  in’ 
effect  as  that  of  Bichat.  The  organs^ 
are  of  two  classes : 1 

1.  Those  immediately  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  the  intelligence—^ 
such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  organs  of 
locomotion,  of  voice,  &c.  and  these, 
taken  together,  form  the  active  life. 

2.  Those  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  intelligence,  and  not  under 
its  control,  which  are  yet  necessary 
to  it,  from  nourishing  and  preserving 
the  instruments  with  which  it  does 
immediately  operate,  such  as  the  sto- 
mach, the  heart,  the  lungs,  &c. — these 
form  the  nutritile  life. 

This  division,  it  is  obvious,  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  Bichat; 
and,  although  perhaps  a more  original 
and  beautiful  point  of  view,  from 
which  to  look  at  man,  as  a subject  of 
physiology,  it  is  less  perfectly  applica- 


It  is  not  at  all  pretended  that  the 
idea  of  this  division  was  entirely  ori- 
ginal with  Bichat.  Most  physiolo- 
gists have  had  some  faint  conception 
of  it,  and  others  have  more  distinctly 
recognised  it  under  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent modification,  and  with  a diffe- 
rent title.  But  he  has  made  it  pecu- 
liarly his  own  by  the  ingenious  and 
novel  manner  in  which  he  has  stated, 
explained,  and  illustrated  it;  the  de- 
tailed application,  which  he  has  made 
of  it,  to  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
living  system ; and  the  beautiful  and 
almost  poetical  air  which  he  has,  by 
means  of  it,  thrown  around  many  of 
these  phenomena. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  teaches  us, 
the  tw  o lives  differ,  in  some  important 
respects,  as  to  the  organs  by  which 
their  functions  are  performed.  Those 
of  the  animal  life  present  a symmetry 
of  external  form,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  irregularity,  which  is  a pro- 
minent characteristic  of  those  of  or- 
ganic life.  In  the  animal  life,  every 
function  is  either  performed  by  a pair 
of  organs,  perfectly  similar  in  structure 
and  size,  situated  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  median  dividing  line  of  the 
body ; or  else  by  a single  organ  di- 
vided into  two  similar  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  halves  by  that  line.  Thus 
the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
of  locomotion,  are  double  and  similar ; 
the  nerves  of  the  brain  go  off  in  cor- 
responding pairs ; the  organs  of  smell 
and  taste,  and  the  brain,  are  situated 
with  a perfect  regard  to  this  law.  The 
organs  of  the  organic  life,  on  the  con- 
trary, present  a picture  totally  dif- 
ferent; they  are  irregularly  formed, 
and  irregularly  arranged ; the  stomach 
is  disposed  without  any  regard  to  the 
medium  line,  and  one  half  of  it  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  other:  the 
same  is  true  of  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  all  the  organic  viscera.  The 
heart,  it  is  true,  is  a double  organ ; 
but  its  parts  are  of  unequal  size  and 
strength ; the  rest  of  the  circulating 
system  presents  a thousand  irregulari- 


ble  to  life,  considered  as  a whole,  and 
possessed  by  a long  series  of  animals 
and  vegetables. 
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ties;  and  the  lungs  are  dissimilar  in 
the  two  sides  of  the  thorax,  in  the  di- 
vision of  their  lobes,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter  they  contain. 

This  symmetry  of  the  form  is  ac- 
companied by  a corresponding  har- 
mony in  the  "functions  of  the  organs 
of  the  animal  life.  The  exactness  and 
perfection  of  vision  depend  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  impressions  trans- 
mitted by  the  two  eyes  to  the  brain ; 
if  these  impressions  are  dissimilar, 
vision  will  be  imperfect  in  propor- 
tion; hence  we  shut  one  eye  when 
the  power  of  the  other  is  increased  by 
the  interposition  of  a lens,  and  hence 
we  squint  when  one  eye  is  made 
weaker  than  the  other.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  senses — of  the  muscles 
of  locomotion  and  voice,  and  of  the 
brain  itself;  if  there  be  between  the 
corresponding  organs  on  the  two  sides, 
or  the  corresponding  halves  of  the 
organs,  any  inequality  or  dissimilari- 
ty— that  is,  if  there  be  any  defect  of 
symmetry,  the  consequence  is  an  im- 
perfection in  their  function.  Upon 
this  principle,  Bichat  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  different  individuals 
in  their  natural  capacity  for  distin- 
guishing accurately  the  harmony  of 
sounds.  A good  ear  for  music,  as  we 
express  ourselves  in  common  language, 
is  only  the  result  of  the  possession  of 
two  symmetrical  organs  of  hearing, 
which  transmit  to  the  brain  similar 
impressions ; a bad  ear,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  produced  by  any  inequality 
in  the  organs,  which  transmit  two  un- 
equal impressions.  Thus,  when  one, 
either  of  our  ears  or  eyes,  is  deprived 
of  its  usual  degree  of  sensibility,  we 
can  hear  or  see  much  better  by  mak- 
ing use  of  that  alone,  which  is  unin- 
jured, than  by  having  recourse  to 
both.  The  same  remark  is  extended 
to  the  functions  of  smelling,  tasting, 
and  touching,  and  to  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  muscles.  But  nothing 
like  this  is  true  of  the  organic  life,  to 
the  regularity  of  whose  operations, 
harmony,  and  correspondence  of  ac- 
tion, is  not  a necessary  condition. 

The  functions  of  the  organic  life 
are  constantly  going  on ; they  admit 
of  no  interruption,  no  repose;  what- 
ever cause  suspends,  but  for  a mo- 


ment, the  respiration  or  the  circula- 
tion, destroys  life.  They  form  a ne- 
cessary and  connected  series,  which 
must  be  always  moving  on  in  con- 
tinued progression,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  existence.  But  in  those 
of  the  animal  life  the  case  is  widely 
different.  They  have  intervals  of  en- 
tire repose.  The  organs  of  this  life 
are  incapable  of  constant  activity, 
they  become  fatigued  by  exercise,  and 
require  rest.  This  rest,  with  regard 
to  any  particular  organ,  is  the  sleep  of 
that  organ ; and  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  previous  exercise,  and 
the  number  of  organs  fatigued,  the 
state  of  repose  will  be  partial  or 
general.  Upon  this  principle  Bichat 
founds  his  theory  of  sleep.  General 
sleep  is  the  combination  of  the  sleep 
of  particular  organs.  Sleep  then  is 
not  any  definite  slate,  but  is  a more 
or  less  complete  rest  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
organs  which  require  repose.  The 
most  perfect  sleep  is  that  where  all 
the  functions  of  animal  life— the  sensa- 
tions, the  perception,  the  imagination, 
the  memory,  the  judgment,  locomo- 
tion, and  voice  are  suspended;  and 
the  various  forms  of  imperfect  sleep 
exhibited  in  dreaming,  somnambu- 
lism, & c.  are  all  produced  by  the 
wakefulness  of  some  particular  organs. 

The  two  lives  differ  also  in  regard 
to  habit;  the  animal  being  much  un- 
der its  control,  the  organic  but  slight- 
ly. In  the  animal  life,  habit  renders 
our  feelings  and  sensations  less  intense, 
whilst  it  elevates  and  perfects  the 
power  of  judging.  The  eye  is  no 
longer  sensible  of  the  presence  of  ob- 
jects to  which  it  has  become  fami- 
liarized, the  ear  takes  no  notice  of 
sounds  that  are  constantly  repeated, 
the  other  senses  become  hardened 
against  the  operation  of  agents  which 
have  often  excited  them;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  capacity  for  forming 
an  accurate  judgment  with  regard  to 
their  qualities  has  been  growing  more 
perfect.— Thus,  a piece  of  music  gives 
us  at  first  a feeling,  of  pleasure  simply, 
and  nothing  more ; if  it  be  often  re- 
peated, this  pleasure  vanishes,  but  we 
become  more  capable  of  estimating 
the  merits  of  its  arrangement  and  har- 
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mony.  In  the  organic  life  it  is  not 
so ; respiration,  circulation,  secretion, 
&c.  are  totally  without  the  dominion 
of  habit,  and  although  some  of  the 
functions  of  this  life,  most  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  the  animal, 
are  in  some  measure  under  its  influ- 
ence, yet  in  a general  way,  a freedom 
from  this  influence  is  a distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  organic  life. 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  under- 
standing is  the  attribute  of  animal 
life  ; whilst  the  passions,  on  the  con- 
trary, belong  to  the  organic  life,  have 
their  seat  in  its  organs,  influence 
them  when  they  are  excited  into  ac- 
tion themselves,  and  are  on  the  con- 
trary influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
organs.  The  relation  which  the  pas- 
sions have,  so  remarkably,  with  the 
animal  life,  is  intermediate,  and  not 
direct*,  all  the  primary  phenomena 
produced  by  their  excitement  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  internal  organs;  the 
heart  is  violently  excited  in  anger, 
more  moderately  in  joy;  fear,  sad- 
ness, grief,  produce  an  opposite  effect. 
The  lungs  are  equally  affected,  the 
respiration  is  quickened  or  impeded, 
a sense  of  oppression  or  suffocation  is 
brought  on,  according  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  passion  excited.  In 
various  emotions  we  experience  pecu- 
liar sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  a 
sharp  pain,  a sense  of  fulness  or  of 
sinking ; in  other  cases  moral  decided 
effects  are  produced,  a spasmodic  vo- 
miting, a copious  secretion  from  the 
liver,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  producing  a diarrhoea.  All 
the  natural  gestures  by  which  we  at- 
tempt to  express  the  intellectual  and 
moral  affections,  are  so  many  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  these  views.  If 
we  wish  to  indicate  any  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  intellect,  relating,  for 
instance,  to  memory,  to  perception, 
or  to  judgment,  we  carry  the  hand 
spontaneously  to  the  head ; but  if  we 
would  express  love,  joy,  sadness,  ha- 
tred, &c.  we  involuntary  place  it  up- 
on the  breast  or  stomach.  We  say  a 
strong  head,  a well  organized  head, 
to  express  the  perfection  of  the  under- 
standing a good  heart,  or  a feeling 
heart,  to  express  moral  perfection. 


Many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
indicate  the  same  relations  between 
the  organic  viscera  and  our  moral  af- 
fections. In  the  diseases  of  some  or- 
gans, the  mind  is  cheerful  and  happy, 
taking  always  a favourable  view  of 
things,  and  this  even  when  the  dis- 
ease lies  at  the  very  root  of  existence; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  some  other 
organs  are  affected,  it  is  invariably 
gloomy  and  apprehensive,  anticipat- 
ing the  most  fearful  results,  and  even 
in  trivial  complaints  expecting  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 

The  two  lives  differ  also  in  the 
mode  and  epoch  of  their  origin.  The 
organic  is  in  activity  from  the  very 
first  period  of  conception;  the  animal 
enters  into  exercise  only  at  birth, 
when  external  objects  offer  to  the  new 
individual  means  of  connexion  and 
relation.  In  the  foetal  state,  the  eco- 
nomy is  solely  occupied  in  the  forma- 
tion and  nutrition  of  the  organs ; this 
is  the  preparative  stage  of  existence. 
The  organs,  which  are  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  animal  life,  are  created' 
and  perfected,  but  they  are  not  exer- 
cised, they  are  not  accessible  to  the 
operation  of  the  agents  whose  excite- 
ment is  necessary  to  bring  them  into- 
action,  and  of  course  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  profound  repose,  until  the 
stimulus,  first  of  the  air,  and  after- 
wards of  food,  light,  and  sounds,  is 
applied  to  the  appropriate  organs.  At 
birth,  then,  a great  change  takes  place 
in  the  physiological  state  of  mam 
His  animal  life  is  first  brought  into 
existence,  and  his  organic  life  becomes 
more  fully  developed  and  more  com- 
plicated, in  order  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  increased  demands  which 
this  change  necessarily  brings  upon 
it.  But  from  this  moment,  there  is 
no  further  alteration  or  improvement 
in  the  functions  of  the  organic  life. 
They  are  as  perfect  in  the  infant  as 
in  the  adult,  they  are  not  susceptible 
of  education.  But  in  those  of  the 
animal  life  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  education  they  receive;  at  first 
feeble,  imperfect,  indistinct,  they  gra- 
dually become  developed,  and  the 
direction  given  to  this  development, 
and  the  character  which  they  ulti- 
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mately  possess,  depend  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  influence  exercised 
upon  them  by  extrinsic  circumstances. 

Differing  thus  in  their  origin  and 
in  their  mode  of  developement,  the 
two  lives  differ  also  in  the  mode  of 
their  termination  in  death,  when  this 
takes  place  naturally,  that  is,  at  the 
extremity  of  old  age.  The  animal 
life  is  becoming  gradually  extinguish- 
ed, before  the  organic  has  begun  to 
fail.  One  after  another  its  functions 
cease  to  be  performed ; — the  eye  be- 
comes obscured,  it  ceases  to  feel  or 
transmit  the  impression  of  light; — the 
ear  becomes  insensible  to  the  impulse 
of  sound ; — the  skin,  shrivelled,  hard- 
ened, deprived  in  part  of  its  vessels, 
is  capable  of  but  an  obscure  and  in- 
distinct sensation ; —the  parts  depend- 
ant upon  it,  the  hair  and  beard,  lose 
their  vitality,  grow  white,  and  fall 
off ; — the  intellectual  functions  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  sensations the  per- 
ception is  blunted,  the  memory  fails, 
the  judgment  becomes  infantine ; and 
at  the  same  time  the  muscles  under 
the  influence  of  the  brain,  viz.  those 
of  locomotiom  and  voice,  partake  of 
the  same  decrepitude.  The  old  man 
moves  with  pain  and  difficulty,  and 
speaks  with  a thick  and  trembling 
voice.  Seated  near  the  fire  which 
■frarnris  him,  he  passes  his  days  concen- 
trated within  himself;  estranged  from 
every  tiling  around  him,  deprived  of 
desires,  of  passions,  of  sensations, 
speaking  little,  because  induced  by 
no  motive  to  break  silence,  happy  in 
the  feeling  that  he  still  exists,  when 
almost  every  other  one  has  quitted 
him.  In  a certain  sense,  then,  the 
animal  life  dies  first,  and  leaves  the 
organic  still  going  on  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  ; this  separation 
is  more  or  less  complete,  and  con- 
tinues for  a greater  or  less  length  of 
time,  in  different  cases.  The  old  man 
may  continue  to  breathe  and  digest, 
for  some  time  after  he  has  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  ceased  to  think  and  to 
feel ; he  continues  to  exist  as  a vegeta- 
ble, when  he  no  longer  lives  as  an 
animal.  Death,  however,  at  length 
seizes  upon  the  organic  life.  Gra- 
dually, and  step  by  step,  the  vital 
forces  desert  the  different  organs;  di- 


gestion, secretion,  &c.  languish;  the 
circulation  and' respiration  are  succes- 
sively impeded,  and  finally  stop. 

In  considering  the  vital  properties, 
as  in  all  his  inquiries  concerning  life, 
Bichat  had  constant  regard  to  his 
grand  division  into  the  two  lives ; and 
he  recognises  in  the  functions  of  each 
life,'  the  exhibition  of  properties  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  or  at  least  properties 
modified  by  the  nature  and  relations 
of  that  life  to  whose  functions  they 
are  subservient.  In  the  organic  life, 
the  organs  have  in  the  first  place  a 
sort  of  sensibility  or  perception,  by 
which  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  presence  and  qualities  of  the  sub- 
stances applied  to  them;  this  is  the 
organic  sensibility ; they  have  then  a 
property  by  which  they  re-act  upon 
these  substances,  and  excite  in  them 
motion ; this  is  the  organic  contracti- 
lity. It  has  two  modifications: 

1 . Where  the  contraction  is  insen- 
sible, as  in  the  exhalants,  capillaries, 
secreting  vessels. 

2.  Where  it  is  sensible,  as  in  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  the  intestines ; and 
these  are  called,  respectively,  the  in- 
sensible, and  the  sensible,  organic 
contractility.. 

In  the  organs  of  the  animal  life, 
there  is  also  a sensibility,  by  which 
they  are  not  only  made  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  impression  of  an  object 
and  its  qualities,  but  of  transmitting 
that  impression  to  the  common  senso- 
rium : and  a contractility,  which  not 
only  renders  a part  capable  of  con- 
tracting, but  is  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  under  the  entire  control  and 
direction  of  the  brain.  These  pro- 
perties are  called  the  animal  sensibility 
and  the  animal  contractility. 

But  the  principal  and  most  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  physiological  sys- 
tem of  Bichat,  is  the  complete,  and 
entire,  and  exclusive  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  living  sys- 
tem upon  the  principles  of  vitality 
alone.  Former  physiologists  have  not 
always  kept  this  distinctly  in  view ; 
they  have  not  invariably  recognised 
the  principle,  that  the  living  system 
is  in  a certain  sense  insulated  with  re- 
gard to  other  matter;  that  it.  is  go- 
verned by  a set  of  laws  essentially  its 
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own,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  human 
body  has  been  regarded,  too  often,  as 
a mass  of  matter,  organized  to  be 
sure,  but  yet  under  the  direction  of 
physical  laws,  and  the  performance 
of  its  functions  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  powers  of  inorganic  matter.  Hence 
physiology  has  generally  been  some- 
what tinctured  by  the  favourite  science 
of  the  age,  with  some  of  its  notions. 
In  the  days  of  mechanical  ph  ilosophy, 
the  functions  were  explained  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
The  force  of  every  muscle  was  calcu- 
lated to  a grain,  the  velocity  and  mo- 
mentum of  the  blood  were  supposed 
to  produce  the  motions  of  the  living 
fibre,  and  the  fibre  to  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  vibrate  like  the  chords  of 
an  instrument;  the  stomach  acted  on 
the  food  like  a pair  of  mill-stones,  the 
chyle  was  absorbed  from  the  intestines 
by  the  power  of  capillary  attraction, 
and  animal  heat  produced  by  the  mu- 
tual attrition  of  the  fluids  and  solids. 
So  with  the  chemists,  the  human  sys- 
tem was  no  less  than  a chemical  labo- 
ratory. The  stomach  was  a crucible, 
a retort,  or  an  alembic ; the  lungs  a 
furnace  ; and  respiration  a true  com- 
bustion, where  the  refuse  and  stubble 
of  the  system  were  consumed,  and  by 
the  same  means,  with  a commendable 
ceconomy,  the  animal  heat  was  main- 
tained ; whilst  secretion  and  exhala- 
tion were  resolved  into  the  operations 
of  precipitation  and  distillation.  These 
false  views  have  always  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  science*  But  with 
Bichat  the  properties  of  life  were  all 
in  all.  The  phenomena  of  the  sys- 
tem, whether  in  health  or  disease, 
were  all  ascribed  to  their  influence 
and  operation.  And  although  there 
is  doubtless  much  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar views  which  he  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  vitality,  and  although  much 
may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  opinion 
that  it  consists  in  one  single  inde- 
pendent principle,  and  not  in  a collec- 
tion of  distinct  properties,  yet  this 
really  makes  very  little  difference.  It 
is  as  easy  to  conceive  the  different 
properties  to  be  so  many  distinct 
modes  of  operation  of  one  principle, 
as  it  is  to  view  them  as  existing  sepa- 


rately, and  only  acting  in  concert. 
We  have  only  to  alter  a few  modes  of 
expression,  accordingly  as  we  adopt 
one  or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses ; 
the  things  intended  remain  essentially 
the  same,  i.  e.  the  vital  functions  are 
all  referred  to  the  operation  of  the 
vital  laws,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
phenomena  of  physics  and  chemistry 
are  all  refered  to  physical  and  chemi- 
cal laws. 

To  many  of  these  opinions  of  Bichat 
there  are  strong  objections;  and  in  a 
general  way  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  has  very  much  over-rated  and  ex- 
aggerated the  distinctions  which  exist 
between  the  two  lives — that  he  has  too 
often  exhibited  a caricature  of  the 
truth.  Not  that  he  had  not  himself 
perfectly  clear  ideas  of  their  exact  con- 
nexions and  distinctions ; but  it  hap- 
pened, that,  carried  away  by  an 
ardour  which  had  often  as  much  poe- 
try as  philosophy  in  it,  he  gave  to  his 
doctrines  the  colouring  of  a warm  and 
rich  imagination,  and,  like  every  en- 
thusiastic young  man  who  is  eager  in 
the  diffusion  of  favourite  opinions, 
frequently  drew  truth  with  too  bold 
and  well  denned  outlines,  and  repre- 
sented that  as  entirely  distinct  in  nature, 
which  was  only  so  in  his  artificial 
arrangement,  and  in  nature  was  blend- 
ed and  compounded  with  something 
else.  His  system  affords  a happy  and 
striking  expression  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  distinctions  of  physio- 
logy; and  though  in  some  measure 
calculated  to  give  to  beginners  in  the 
science  views  a little  too  artificial,  yet, 
when  qualified  by  a proper  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  as  exhibited  in  the 
whole  vital  creation,  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  form  us  to  correct, 
methodical,  and  distinct  views. 

To  speak  more  particularly,  much 
might  be  said  to  show  that  he  attaches 
by  far  too  great  importance  to  many 
of  the  distinctions  which  he  draws 
between  the  two  lives  in  his  Physio- 
logical Researches.  This  remark  is 
true  of  those  founded  upon  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  the  organs,  the  mode  of 
their  action,  and  its  duration,  and 
those  founded  upon  the  natural  end  of 
the  two  lives.  Not  that  there  is  not 
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a general  difference  in  these  respects 
between  the  two  lives,  but  that  he  has 
drawn  the  line  with  far  too  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  laid  too  much  stress  up- 
on the  division  which  it  establishes. 
More  especially,  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  habit  and  the  seat  of  the 
passions,  we  think  very  strong  ob- 
jections lie  against  the  views  which 
he  has  advanced;  and  his  doctrine  of 
t,he  vital  properties,  in  precisely  the 
form  which  he  gave  it,  whether  as  it 
regards  their  number  or  the  exact  re- 
lation which  they  severally  have  to 
the  functions  to  whose  performance 
they  contribute,  would  probably  meet 
with  few  defenders,  although  in  its 
general  essential  features,  and  with 
some  considerable  alterations  of  detail, 
it  is  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physiologists  of  our  own 
country  and  of  Europe. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  POISON. 


M.  J.  Kerner,  a German  physician, 
of  Stuttgard,  has  made  the  discovery 
of  a new  kind  of  poison,  that  arises  in 
smoked  meats.  It  appears  from  ex- 
periments which  he  has  made,  that 
they  become  subject  to  some  sort  of 
decomposition  that  renders  them  ve- 
nomous. Liver  sausages  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  it,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion generally  takes  place  about  the 
middle  of  April.  From  his  inquiries 
the  doctor  found,  that  of  seventy-two 
persons  in  the  county  of  Wirtem- 
burgh,  that  had  eaten  smoked  sau- 
sages, thirty-seven  died  in  a little  time, 
and  the  remainder  were  ill  for  some 
time  after. 


CURIOUS  REMARKS  ON  CRAY- 
FISH AND  CRABS-EYES. 


Crabs-eyes  are  supposed  to  be  stony 
concretions  found  in  the  head  of  the 
cray-fish.  This  was  Gesner,  Agricola, 
and  Belonius’s  opinion.  Vanhelmont 
was  the  first  who  discovered  that  what 
goes  under  the  name  of  crabs-eyes, 
was  no  more  than  concretions  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  cray-fish.  But 
as  his  veracity  had  been  often  before 


called  in  question,  nobody  did  believe 
him.  He  further  observed  that  this 
kind  of  fish,  like  many  animals  of  the 
reptile  kind,  cast  their  shells  every 
year,  in  June — that  the  membrane  that 
lined  the  old  shell  soon  hardened  and 
became  a shell ; and  what  is  still 
more  surprisng,  they  in  like  manner 
cast  the  inner  coat  of  their  stomach, 
the  outer  coat  succeeding  in  its  place. 
M.  Geofiroy,  the  younger,  conjectures 
why  cray-fish  cast  this  old  inner  coat 
of  the  stomach  is,  because  it  is  worn 
out,  and  this  worn  out  coat  con- 
tributes to  form  those  concretions 
called  crabs-eyes.  What  seems  to 
confirm  this  conjecture  is,  that  those 
concretions  are  at  no  other  time  found, 
but  when  they  are  casting  their  old 
shells.  M.  Geoffroy  opened  several 
healthy  cray-fish  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  he  never  could  find  those 
stony  concretions;  and  what  con- 
sumes them  he  thinks  is,  that  during 
the  time  the  cray-fish  are  casting  their 
old  shells,  they  take  no  nourishment ; 
those  stony  concretions  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  food  for  that  time, 
which  lasts  twenty  seven  days. 

Crabs-eyes  are  looked  upon  in  prac- 
tice to  be  only  absorbents,  whose 
sphere  of  action  lies  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  only.  But  they  hav-.i 
been  observed  to  carry  their  influence 
further  into  the  mass  of  blood.  A 
lady  was  ordered  a potion  with  crabs- 
eyes  in  it,  for  some  acid  complaints  in 
her  stomach.  She  immediately  per- 
ceived  her  face  become  erisipelatous, 
and  swelled  with  a pricking  pain  in  it. 
The  physician  began  to  be  alarmed. 
He  apprehended  the  crabs-eyes  were 
adulterated,  or  ground  in  a brass  mor- 
tar, which  might  give  them  some  bad 
quality.  To  clear  up  this  matter  he 
got  other  crabs-eyes.  The"effect  was 
the  same.  But  when  the  patient 
heard  that  there  were  crabs-eyes  in  the 
jalap  she  had  taken,  she  undeceived 
the  doctor,  by  telling  him  she  never 
ate  cray-fish  but  they  had  the  same 
effect  on  her.  It  is  further  remark- 
able, that  cray-fish  had  the  same  ef- 
fect on  her  son. 

There  are  some  who  have  an  aver- 
sion to  cray-fish.  And  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Vanhelmont,  cray-fish 
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have  so  great  an  aversion  to  swine,  that 
if  they  should  happen  to  pass  by,  the 
cray-fish  would  die.  On  that  account 
he  assures  us,  that  the  fish-carriers, 
who  bring  this  fish  from  Branden- 
burg, where  it  is  taken  in  great  plen- 
ty, are  obliged  to  give  a good  look 
out  in  the  night,  lest  any  swine  should 
get  under  their  waggon ; for  if  there 
did,  they  would  not  have  one  live 
cray-fish  in  the  morning. 


9* 

PROGNOSTICS  FROM  THE  DIF- 
FERENCE OF  WATERS  DRAWN 
IN  DROPSIES. 


The  water  taken  from  dropsical  peo- 
ple is  generally  of  a citron  colour,  a 
little  ropy,  of  an  urinous  smell,  and 
a little  brackish.  This  is  the  best 
kind  of  water. 

This  same  water  is  sometimes  as 
dear  as  river  water,  at  other  times  it 
is  more  or  less  of  a milky  colour,  or 
of  a deep  yellow,  so  as  to  tinge  a 
linen  rag  dipped  into  it.  Sometimes  it 
is  bloody,  oily,  mucilaginous  or  pu- 
rulent, of  a greater  or  less  consis- 
tency. 

The  more  this  water  deviates  from 
the  first  above  described,  either  in  co- 
lour, smell,  taste,  or  consistence,  the 
less  hope  there  is  of  the  patient’s  re- 
covery. 

Whenever  the  water  is  clear,  like, 
river  water,  and  leaves  no  sediment 
after  evaporation,  the  patient  gene- 
rally dies.  The  belly  fills  sooner  after, 
the  exterior  swelling  increases  and  be- 
comes  hard. 

Whenever  this  water  smells  strong, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  some 
inward  parts  are  mortified,  which 
produces  a fever  and  thirst.  These 
soon  throw  the  patient  into  great  un- 
easiness, and  increase  his  disorder. 

Bloody  water  is  likewise  a bad  omen, 
especially  if  the  blood  appear  to  re  - 
main  with  the  water,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  blackish. 

The  deep  yellow  or  red  water  de- 
notes an  obstruction  of  the  liver ; and 
when  there  appears  something  like 
strings  in  the  water,  it  denotes  the 
epiploon  is  consumed, — consequently 
these  patients  will  die. 


Those  whose  urine,  after  the  ope- 
ration, remains  red,  with  a brick-dust 
like  sediment,  and  is  in  small  quan- 
tity, give  little  hopes  of  recovery. 

Whenever  the  patient  after  the 
operation  becomes  restless,  without 
any  manifest  cause,  he  generally  dies, 
though  he  seem  relieved  by  the 
operation. 

Few  or  none  recover  whenever  a 
jaundice  either  preceded  or  existed 
with  the  dropsy. 

Those  who  fill  soon  after  the  ope- 
ration, seldom  recover. 

Whenever  the  patient  remains 
short-breathed  after  the  operation,  it 
is  a sure  sign  that  he  has  water  ex- 
travasated  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
which,  if  not  speedily  taken  away,  he 
will  soon  die  after. 

When  the  water  taken  from  mai- 
dens and  married  women  is  mucila- 
ginous, one  might  conclude  it  were 
contained  in  a cystis:  these  seldom 
recover. 

Whenever  a flux  supervenes,  and 
the  patient  is  not  relieved  in  propor- 
tion to  the  discharge,  he  dies  greatly 
emaciated,  with  his  belly  much  dis- 
tended. The  flux  here  denotes  a 
weakness  of  the  solids. 

Lastly,  whenever  the  patient  is 
seized  with  a shivering  fit  after  the 
operation,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  pus 
or  matter  from  some  inward  ulcer  is 
taken  up  by  the  returning  veins, 
which,  mixing  with  the  blood,  pro- 
duces the  above  ague  fit.  Almost  all 
these  will  die. 


OBSTINATE  CONSTIPATION, 
SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  BY 
THE  OIL  OF  THE  CROTON 
TIGLIUM. 


BY  W.  C.  DENDY,  ESQ.  SURGEON 
TO  THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSAL 
DISPENSARY  FOR  DISEASES 
OF  CHILDREN. 


“ I was  lately  requested,”  says  the 
above  gentleman,  “ by  a medical 
friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  see  a young  woman,  aged 
sixteen  years,  whose  bowels  had  been 
in  a complete  state  of  constipation 
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for  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
various  purgative  medicines  had  been 
administered  by  this  gentleman:  in 
fact,  he  had  tried  all  the  common  re- 
medies for  obstructions  of  this  nature, 
together  with  the  warm  bath  and 
enemata. 

“ According  to  her  own  account, 
she  had  swallowed,  previously  to  the 
means  used  by  this  practitioner,  and 
immediately  before  his  assistance  was 
required,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  powdered  jalap,  two  ounces 
of  castor  oil,  and  a box  of  Scott’s 
pills,  in  different  trials  at  obtaining 
an  evacuation,  without  the  least  ef- 
fect. 

“ When  I saw  her,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms were  very  high — the  abdomen 
was  much  tumefied — pain  very  much 
increased  on  pressure — the  tongue 
loaded — countenance  flushed — intole- 
rance of  light — throbbing  carotoids — 
and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. In  order  to  relieve  these 
last  symptoms,  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  ace- 
tic lotions  to  the  head.  Half  a drop 
of  the  oil  of  croton  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  every  third  hour,  and 
after  the  third  dose  it  was  combined 
with  a mixture  of  castor  oil.  The 
contents  of  the  bowels  were  profusely 
evacuated,  consisting  of  scybalae,  and 
afterwards  of  fetid  bilious  motions. 
She  took  nothing  else,  as  the  symp- 
toms were  immediately  relieved,  and 
she  was  convalescent  in  a day  or 
two.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
DR.  JENNER, 

THE  DISCOVERER  OF  VACCINATION. 


If  the  memory  of  persons  were  to  be 
perpetuated  in  proportion  to  their  use- 
fulness to  society,  the  humble  indivi- 
duals who  saved  the  life  of  a fellow 
mortal  would  have  a niche  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  while  the  conque- 
rors, whose  blood-stained  laurels  are 
now  the  theme  of  admiration,  would 
be  consigned  to'  oblivion,  if  not  to 
execration.  Let  others  then  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  the  warrior,  while  we 
offer  the  just  tribute  of  applause  to 


Jenner,  the  great  discoverer  of  Vaccine 
Inoculation — one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  an  individual  ever  conferred 
upon  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  Roman  who  preserved  the  life 
of  a single  citizen  was  rewarded  with  a 
civic  crown ; and  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  Hippocrates  for  delivering 
Athens  from  a dreadful  pestilence  fora 
season;  what  crown  does  he  merit, 
then,  who  preserves  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions ? To  what  honours  is  he  not  en- 
titled who  exterminates  a destructive 
pestilence  for  ever,  not  in  a single  city 
or  country,  but  banishes  it  from  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth? 

Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Rockhampton,  and  Vicar  of 
Berkeley,  was  bom  May  17,  1749.  At 
a very  early  period  of  his  life  the  foun- 
dation for  his  great  discovery  was  pro- 
bably laid.  He  was  a fine  ruddy  bov, 
and  at  eight  years  of  age  was,  with 
many  others,  put  under  a preparatory 
process  for  inoculation  with  the  small 
pox,  by  the  late  Mr,  Holbrow,  of  Wot- 
ton  Underedge.  This  preparation 
lasted  six  weeks.  He  was  bled,  to 
ascertain  whether  his  blood  was  fine — 
was  purged  repeatedly,  till  he  became 
emaciated  and  feeble  — was  kept  on 
very  low  diet,  small  in  quantity,  and 
dosed  with  a diet  drink  to  sweeten  his 
blood.  After  this  barbarism  of  human- 
veterinary  practice,  he  was  removed  to 
one  of  the  then  usual  inoculation  sta- 
bles, and  haltered  up  with  others  in  a 
terrible  state  of  disease,  although  none 
died.  By  good  fortune,  the  Doctor 
escaped  with  a mild  exhibition  of  the 
disease.  After  this  he  went  to  Ciren- 
cester, to  a school,  at  which  he  stayed 
half  a year ; and  upon  his  return  home, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  had 
arrived  at  Latin  accidence.  At  this 
time  he  became  more  attached  to  na- 
tural history ; at  the  age  of  thirteen  lit 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Ludlow  of  Sudbury,  then  surgeons  of 
considerable  eminence.  The  mistaken 
treatment  of  him,  when  in  the  small- 
pox, brought  on  a hypochondriacal 
habit:  ne  could  never  enjoy  sleep,  but 
was  constantly  haunted  by  imaginary 
noises ; and  a susceptibility  too  acute!  y 
alive  to  these  and  sudden  jar3,  re- 
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mained  with  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  life. 

After  the  usual  introduction  into 
the  elementary  parts  of  the  Materia 
Medica  and  surgery,  he  became  house 
pupil  to  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
and  laboured  with  him  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  stupendous  monument  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  industry 
and  magnificence,  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum. From  London,  Mr.  Jenner 
returned  to  Berkeley,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal researclies.  Although  offered  a 
partnership  with  his  preceptor,  he 
preferred  his  native  place,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Berkeley,  where  he 
soon  attained  considerable  eminence, 
in  consequence  of  some  extraordinary 
surgical  operations  which  he  performed 
with  signal  success. 

In  his  researches  into  natural  history. 
Dr.  Jenner  discovered  a curious  fact 
relative  to  the  cuckco,  which  is,  that 
the  infant  cuckoo,  reared  from  the  egg 
in  a sparrow’s  nest,  expelled  the  young 
of  that  bird  by  placing  them  upon  its 
shoulder,  on  a depression  which  nature 
gives  for  the  purpose  on  the  back  of  the 
unfledged  cuckoo,  and  throwing  them 
out  of  the  nest.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Jenner’s  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  before  whom  it  was 
read,  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  that 
body.  He  now  married  Miss  Catherine 
Kingscote.  As  an  instance  of  his  bias 
to  philosophical  pursuits,  and  his  love 
of  home,  we  have  an  interesting  anec- 
dote related  by  Dr.  Lettsom  in  one  of 
his  orations  before  the  London  Medical 
Society : — 

* He  [Dr.  Jenner]  happened  to  dine 
with  a large  party  at  Bath.  Something 
was  introduced  at  the  table  which  re- 
quired to  be  warmed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  candle,  and  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed by  several  persons  present, 
whether  the  most  speedy  way  would  be 
to  keep  the  flame  at  a little  distance 
under,  or  to  immerse  the  substance  into 
it.  Jenner  desired  the  candle  to  be 
placed  near  him,  and  immediately 
putting  his  finger  into  the  flame,  suf- 
fered it  to  remain  some  time : next  he 
put  liis  finger  above  it,  but  was  obliged 
to  snatch  it  away  immediately.  “This, 


gentlemen,”  said  he,  “is  a sufficient 
test.”  The  next  day  he  received  a note 
from  General  Smith,  who  had  been  of 
the  party  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
who  was,  before  that  time,  an  utter 
stranger,  offering  him  an  appointment 
in  India,  which  would  ensure  him,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  an  an- 
nuity of  £3000.  The  offer  was  re- 
ferred to  his  brother,  and  our  Jenner, 
from  his  attachment  to  him,  declined 
it.’ 

Dr.  Jenner  made  many  important 
scientific  discoveries,  but  that  of  vacci- 
nation surpasses  them  all.  His  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox  com- 
menced about  the  year  1776.  His  at- 
tention to  this  singular  disease  was  first 
excited  by  observing,  that  among  those 
whom  he  inoculated  for  the  small-pox, 
many  were  insusceptible  of  that  disor- 
der. These  persons  he  was  informed 
had  undergone  the  casual  cow-pox, 
which  had  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  dairies,  where  a 
vague  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a 
preventive  of  the  small-pox. 

The  attention  which  Dr.  Jenner  de- 
voted to  investigate  this  subject  was 
long  and  ardent,  and  his  experiments 
various ; at  length  the  idea  occurred  to 
him,  that  it  might  be  practicable  to 
propagate  the  cow-pox  by  inoculation, 
after  the  manner  of  the  small -pox; 
first  from  the  cow,  and  then  from  one 
human  subject  to  another.  The  first 
case  in  which  he  put  his  theory  to  the 
test  inspired  him  with  confidence ; and 
a regular  series  of  experiments,  which 
he  afterwards  instituted  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  crowned  with  success. 
Several  persons  were  successively  in- 
oculated with  vaccine  matter,  and  af- 
terwards exposed  in  a variety  of  ways 
to  the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  which 
they  all  resisted. 

Envy,  which  attends  all  great  dis- 
coveries, assailed  Dr.  Jenner:  his  dis- 
covery was  first  depreciated  and  then 
decried;  truth,  however,  ultimately 
prevailed ; vaccination  obtained  a 
complete  triumph,  and  the  foes  of  Jen- 
ner and  of  humanity  were  on  this  oc- 
casion covered  with  confusion. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1796,  Mr. 
Cline  successfully  introduced  vaccina- 
tion into  the  metropolis.  The  reports 
3 d 
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of  some  medical  gentlemen  against  it, 
together  with  the  falsehoods  that  were 
industriously  propagated,  had  nearly 
caused  vaccination  to  be  abandoned ; a 
little  perseverance  and  more  favourable 
reports,  however,  soon  proved  its 
value  * and  all  Europe  bore  testimony 
in  its  favour. 

Vaccination  was  soon  introduced 
into  the  army  and  navy,  and  honours 
heaped  on  the  head  of  its  great  foun- 
der. The  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  fleet  presented  Dr.  Jenner  with  a 
gold  medal  and  a suitable  address. 
The  medal  represents  Apollo,  the  god  of 
physic,  introducing  a seaman  recovered 
from  vaccine  inoculation  to  Britannia ; 
who,  in  return  extends  a civic  Crown, 
on  which  is  inscribed — Jenner.  The 
motto  is  peculiarly  happy — alba 

NAUTIS  STELLA  REFULSIT. 

On  the  reverse  is  an  anchor ; above, 
GEORGIO  TERTIO  REGE ; below, 
spencer  dlce  ; expressing  the  reign 
and  the  naval  administration  of  the 
sovereign  and  peer  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  valuable  improvement  of  the 
healing  art  was  introduced  into  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Empress  Dowager  Mary  of 
Russia,  and  several  foreign  potentates, 
now  sent  congratulatory  addresses  to 
Dr.  Jenner  on  his  discovery,  which  has 
been  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A few  instances 
of  this  are  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

When  Dr.  Wickham  was  made 
prisoner  in  France,  our  philosopher 
was  applied  to  as  the  fittest  person  for 
addressing  to  Bonaparte  a petition  so- 
liciting that  physician’s  liberation.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  greatest 
animosity  to  this  country.  It  hap- 
pened thus : the  Emperor  was  in  his 
carriage,  and  the  horses  were  being 
changed.  The  petition  was  then  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  exclaimed,  “ Away ! 
away !”  The  Empress  Josephine,  who 
accompanied  him,  said,  “But,  Em- 
peror, do  you  see  who  this  comes  from  ? 
Jenner.”  He  changed  his  tone  of 
voice  that  instant,  and  said,  “ What 
that  man  asks  is  not  to  be  refused 
and  the  petition  was  immediately 
granted.  The  ex-emperor  also  libe- 
rated many  others  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jenner,  even 


whole  families.  Indeed,  he  never  re- 
fused any  request  made  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
who,  of  course,  observed  proper  deli- 
cacy in  not  applying  too  often. 

When  the  foreign  potentates  arrived 
in  this  country  in  1814,  they  all  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  Dr.  Jenner , he 
was  first  introduced  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  when  the  con- 
versation continued  upon  philosophical 
subjects,  and  her  imperial  highness 
astonished  tlie  doctor  by  the  extent  of 
her  information.  Dr.  Jenner  requested 
her  imperial  highness,  when  she  wrote 
to  her  august  mother,  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  say  that  he  had  a grateful 
remembrance  of  the  kind  attention 
which  she  shewed  him.  “When  I 
write?”  she  replied ; “ I will  write  this 
very  evening  f”  At  parting,  she  said, 
“Dr.  Jenner,  you  must  see  the  em- 
peror my  brother,  who  is  expected  here 
soon.”  Dr.  Jenner  bowed  acquiescence 
and  withdrew. 

The  emperor  arrived,  and  the  pro- 
mised interview  took  place  in  the  most 
gracious  form.  The  doctor  was  ushered 
into  a room,  which  soon  after  his  im- 
perial majesty  entered  alone.  He  pro- 
nounced the  words  “Dr.  Jenner!” 
(which  was  returned  with  a respectful 
bow),  and  then  advanced  and  touched 
his  right  shoulder.  Alexander  shortly 
commenced  a discourse  upon  the  as- 
tonishing effects  of  vaccination  in  Rus- 
sia ; and  Dr.  Jenner  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  declare  that  the  vaccine 
had  nearly  subdued  small-pox  through- 
out that  country.  Dr.  Jenner  then 
told  the  emperor  that  he  had  the  high- 
est gratification  at  hearing  such  an  im- 
portant fact  from  his  majesty  himself. 
Dr.  Jenner  then  presented  the  monarch 
with  a volume  of  his  own  works  upon 
th  Subject;  and  added,  “that  in 
whatever  country  vaccination  was 
conducted  in  a similar  way  to  that 
which  his  majesty  had  commanded  in 
the  Russian-empire,  the  small-pox  must 
necessarily  become  extinct.”  The  em- 
peror then  made  some  observations 
which  were  highly  complimentary  to 
Dr.  Jenner. 

In  a few  days  afterwards  Count  Or- 
loff,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted from  attendance  on  his  coun- 
tess, waited  on  Dr.  Jenner,  and  asked 
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him  if  a Russian  order  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  should  his  majesty 
be  graciously  pleased  to  confer  it. 
Dr.  Jenner  replied,  that  he  thought 
this  exclusively  belonged  to  men  of 
perfect  independence.  The  count  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  his  not  possess- 
ing a pecuniary  independence.  Dr. 
Jenner  answered,  that  he  possessed  a 
village  fortune,  though  not  what  came 
under  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  independence. 

By  appointment  Dr.  Jenner  waited 
on  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  doctor 
came  rather  late,  and  the  king  was  in 
haste  to  go  to  church.  His  majesty, 
however,  gave  him  a very  polite  re- 
ception, and  apologized  for  being' un- 
der the  necessity  of  going  to  church ; 
but  made,  as  did  the  other  sovereigns, 
a general  acknowledgment  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  world  to  Dr.  Jenner. 
Either  a child  of  this  king,  or  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  was  the  first  royal 
child  inoculated  in  Europe.  After 
the  king  was  gone,  tho  crown  prince, 
and  many  others  of  the  illustrious 
foreigners,  honoured  Dr.  Jenner  with 
particular  notice,  and  gave  him  a 
pressing  invitation  to  Berlin.  The 
crown  prince  is  known  to  be  a young 
man  of  very  brilliant  pretensions. 

Dr.  Jenner’s  next  presentation  was 
to  Blucher.  He  was  very  polite,  and 
rather  facetious.  Before  the  general 
entered  the  room,  a Turkish  tobacco- 
pipe  (a  Turkey  bowl  with  an  alder 
stick)  was  brought  in  by  the  servant, 
upon  a velvet  cushion.  An  exchange 
of  compliments  took  place. 

The  next  interview  was  with  Pla- 
tofif.  To  the  astonishment  of  Dr.  Jen- 
ner, who  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Hamel,  (a  physician  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  and  acquainted 
with  the  Cossack  language,)  the  count 
proved  to  be  quite  a polished  gentle- 
man, had  a knowledge  of  vaccination 
and  practised  it.  He  said,  * Sir,  you 
have  extinguished  the  most  pesti- 
lential disorder  that  ever  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don  ’ 

- Alter  this  interview  Dr.  Jenner  re- 
turned to  Cheltenham,  where  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  excellent 
lady.  In  a short  time  after  this  event 
he  removed  to  Berkeley,  where  he 


continued  in  elegant  retirement,  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  rather 
suddenly*  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age. 

We  need  not  say  that  science  has 
lost,  in  the  death  of  Dr  Jenner,  a great 
man,  but  nature  permitted  him  to 
complete  his  grand  discovery,  and  to 
render  his  measure  of  service  to  the 
world — a service  which  yfill  benefit 
all  succeeding  ages,  who  will  bless  the 
name  of  Jenner. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DOSIA 
POWDER, 

AS  GIVEN  BY  M.  T1TSINGH,  FOR- 
MERLY AGENT  OF  THE  DUTCH  EAST 
INDIA  COMPANY  AT  NANGASAHKI. 


The  Japanese*  instead  of  enclosing 
the  corpse  of  the  dead  in  coffins  of 
proper  proportions  with  the  deceased,, 
place  the  body  in  a tub  three  feet 
high,  two  feet  and  a half  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  two  feet  at  the  bottom. 
“ It  is  difficult  (says  M.  Titsingh,)  to 
conceive  how  the  body  of  a grown 
person  can  be  compressed  into  such  a 
space,  when  the  limbs,  rendered  rigid 
by  death,  cannot  be  bent  in  any  way. 
The  Japanese,  to  whom  I made  this 
observation,  told  me,  that  they  pro- 
duced this  result  by  means  of  a par- 
ticular powder,  called  Dosia,  which 
they  introduced  into  the  ears,  nos- 
trils, and  mouth  of  the  deceased,  after 
which  the  limbs  acquire  astonishing 
flexibility.  As  they  promised  to  per- 
form this  experiment  in  my  presence, 
I could  do  no  other  than  suspend  my 
judgment,  lest  I should  condemn,  as 
an  absurd  fiction,  a fact,  which  indeed 
surpasses  our  conceptions,  but  may 
yet  be  susceptible  of  a plausible  ex- 
planation, especially  by  galvanism, 
the  recently  discovered  effects  of 
which  also  seem  at  first  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

“ The  experiment  accordingly  took 
place  in  the  month  of  October,  1783, 
when  the  cold  was  already  pretty  se- 
vere. A young  Dutchman  having 
died  in  the  island  of  Desima,  (the  site 
of  the  Dutch  Factory,)  I directed 
the  physician  to  cause  the  body  to 
be  washed  and  left  all  night  exposed 
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to  the  air  on  a table  placed  before  an 
open  window,  that  it  might  become 
completely  stiff.  Next  morning,  seve- 
ral Japanese,  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  factory,  and  myself,  went  to  exa- 
mine the  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  as 
a piece  of  wood.  One  of  the  inter- 
preters drew  from  his  bosom  a San- 
tock,  or  Prayer  Book,  and  took  out  of 
it  an  oblong  paper,  full  of  a coarse 
powder  resembling  sand.  This  was 
the  famous  Dosia  Powder.  He  put  a 
pinch  into  the  ears,  another  into  the 
nostrils,  and  a third  into  the  mouth, 
and  presently,  whether  from  the  effect 
of  this  drug,  or  of  some  trick  which  I 
could  not  detect,  the  arms,  which  had 
before  been  crossed  over  the  breast, 
dropped  of  themselves,  and  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch, 
the  body  recovered  all  its  flexibility. 

“ 1 attributed  this  phenomenon  to 
the  action  of  some  subtile  poison,  but 
was  assured  that  the  Dosia  Powder, 
so  far  from  being  poisonous,  was  an 
excellent  medicine  in  difficult  labours. 
In  such  cases,  a cup  of  hot  water,  in 
which  a little  of  the  Dosia  Powder, 
tied  up  in  a bit  of  white  rag,  has  been 
infused,  is  administered  to  the  patient, 
who  is  then  sure  to  obtain  a safe  and 
speedy  delivery. 

u The  Dosia  Powder  is  likewise  re- 
commended as  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  An 
infusion  of  this  powder  taken  even  in 
perfect  health,  is  said  to  have  virtues 
which  cause  it  to  be  in  great  request 
among  the  Japanese  of  all  classes.  It 
cheers  the  body,  and  refreshes  the 
spirits.  It  is  carefully  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  white  cloth,  and  dried  after 
being  used,  as  it  will  serve  a great 
number  of  times.  The  same  infusion 
is  given  to  persons  of  quality,  when  at 
the  point  of  death;  if  it  does  not  pro- 
long life,  it  prevents  rigidity  of  limbs, 
and  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  the 
rude  handling  of  professional  persons; 
a circumstance  of  some  consequence 
in  a country  where  respect  for  the 
dead  is  carried  to  excess.” 

M.  Titsingh,  at  his  departure  in 
1784,  procured  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  this  powder,  some  of  this  was 
put  up  in  bundles  of  twenty  small 
packets,  some  was  in  small  bags; — 


this  was  a coarse  powder,  in  which 
were  to  be  seen  small  particles  of  gold, 
and  which  probably  was  not  yet  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  virtues.  “ One 
small  packet  only  had  undergone  the 
chemical  operation  which  insures  its 
efficacy,  and  this  powder  was  as  white 
as  snow.” 

Passing  over  the  account  given  by 
M.  Titsingh,  of  the  miraculous  disco- 
very of  this  powder,  and  the  mummery 
practised  by  the  priests,  who  possess 
the  secret  of  its  composition,  we  pro- 
ceed to  detail  the  observations  of  M. 
Charpentier  Cossigny,  who  met  M. 
Titsingh  in  Bengal,  respecting  this 
powder. 

“ The  only  Japanese  medicine  not 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vegetables, 
and  which  nevertheless,  I cannot  af- 
firm to  be  either  mineral  or  animal ; 
the  only  one,  I say,  of  this  kind  men- 
tioned to  me  by  M.  Titsingh,  is  a grey 
powder,  with  a few  packets  of  which 
he  had  even  the  goodness  to  favour 
me.  It  is  called  Dosia.  The  finest 
portion  is  an  impalpable  powder, 
which  may  perhaps  be  ashes ; it  is  of 
a greyish  colour:  the  rest  consists  of 
small  stony  irregular  fragments,  the 
largest  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head.  Some  are  as  transparent 
as  crystal,  others  only  semi-transpa- 
rent, having  a milky  appearance,  and 
others,  again  are  variously  coloured. 
Nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  this 
powder  is  composed  of  small  lami- 
nated fragments,  blue,  or  a dull  green 
on  one  side,  encrusted  on  the  other, 
and  mostly  sparkling  like  mica.  On 
examining  them  with  a good  magni- 
fier, they  appeared  to  me  to  be  frag- 
ments of  pyrites,  charged  in  their  frac- 
tures with  a saffron-coloured  efflores- 
cence, which  I take  to  be  of  an  ochrey 
nature. 

“This  powder  has  no  perceptible 
effervescence  with  the  most  highly 
concentrated  acids;  but  the  bits, 
which  I consider  as  of  the  nature  of 
pyrites,  are  cleared,  by  vitriolic  acid, 
of  the  tartar  which  hides  their  metal- 
lic lustre,  and  assume,  in  a short  time, 
all  the  appearance  of  gold-dust.  The 
finest  part  of  the  powder  seems  to  be 
dissolved  by  oil  of  vitriol.  As  to  the 
other  fragments,  they  remain  in  the 
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menstruirt  without  any  apparent  alter- 
ation. I suspect  them  to  be  a com- 
pound, partly  sparry,  partly  quartzose, 
reduced  to  powder  by  art.  I exposed 
it  for  a considerable  time  to  the  focus 
of  a good  common  burning  glass, 
which  communicated  to  it  a fire  heat, 
and  it  was  merely  turned  a little  black; 
on  examining  it  afterwards,  I found 
no  trace  of  fusion,  and  the  smallest 
particle.”  He  adds,  that  the  Japanese 
ascribe  effects  to  this  powder,  which, 
if  verified,  would  be  truly  wonderful ; 
but  of  which  he  appears  incredulous, 
for  liaving  applied  the  Dosia  on  cold 
bodies  in  double  and  treble  doses, 
they  remained  perfectly  frigid,  and  M. 
Charpentier  Cossigny  took  a dose  of 
it  without  its  producing  the  slightest 
effect.  It  is  without  smell,  and  with 
as  little  taste  as  the  most  insipid  sand. 


ON  PROCURING  MISCARRI- 
AGES AND  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  FCETUS. 


To  treat  in  a comprehensive  manner 
of  the  moral  and  political  relations  of 
feticide,  would  require  such  an  exten- 
sive dissertation  on  the  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  the  human  passions,  and 
the  policy  of  civilized  societies,  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  limits 
to  which  these  articles  must  be  here 
confined.  A view  of  their  principal 
traits  is  all  that  can  here  be  given. 

The  existing  laws  of  England  at- 
tribute the  same  penalty  to  the  crime 
of  feticide*  as  to  that  of  infanticide. 


* This  term  is,  of  course,  used  to 
signify  wilful  destruction  of  the  foetus. 
It  may  be  right  to  remark  here  too, 
that  the  subject  is  considered  in  the 
view  of  feticide,  not  in  that  of  abor. 
tion,  which  is  merely  one  means  of 
producing  feticide.  The  laws,  on  the 
conlrary,  consider  it  in  the  view  of 
abortion  only.  This  can  cause  no 
confusion  to  the  medical  reader,  as  the 
same  laws  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  varieties  of  feticide.  The  writer 


although  the  former  is  in  itself  of  a 
different  and  much  less  heinous  na- 
ture. A little  reflection  will  render 
this  evident.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  affections  of  men  are 
chiefly,  and  in  the  state  of  savage  life 
almost  solely,  excited  by  the  impres- 
sions the  objects  of  them  make  on 
their  senses.  Now,  the  foetus  in  the 
womb  has  never  made  such  impres- 
sions on  the  mother ; and  hence  it  is 
often  found,  that  a woman  of  the  best 
'moral  disposition  has  but  little  tender 
affection  for  her  infant  until  she  has 
contemplated  it  for  some  time,  or  un- 
til she  has  been  sucked  by  it.  Men, 
generally,  (except  when  circumstances 
relating  to  social  life  influence  their 
passions,)  hear  of  the  fate  of  their 
newly-born  progeny  with  great  indif . 
ference,  and  but  rarely  experience 
much  affection  for  them,  until  some 
degree  of  moral  intercourse  has  be- 
come established.  T hese  circumstances 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  de- 
struction of  a foetus  in  the  womb  does 
not  arise  from  so  great  an  abberration 
from,  the  natural  sentiments  as  the 
murder  of  an  infant.  The  well-known 
remark  of  one  of  our  greatest  philoso- 
phers favours  the  same  opinion:  he 
said,  if  men  flew  about  in  the  air,  they 
would  be  destroyed  by  other  men, 
when  they  were  at  so  great  a distance 
as  to  ippear  no  larger  than  a bee, 
with  as  little  remorse  as  we  shoot  a 
bird,  provided  it  were  done  uninten- 
tionally: so  much  do  our  sentiments 
depend  on  sensual  impressions.  But 
feticide  is  an  act  that  is  not  committed 
without  some  degree  of  reasoning  on 
its  object  and  consequences;  and  this 
must  be  influenced  by  various  circum- 
stances, peculiar  to  different  states  of 
civilized  life  and  existing  moral  insti- 
tutes. Whilst  some  of  the  reflections 
that  arise  in  a woman  meditating  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  excite  her 
to  it  with  all  the  eagerness  that  the 
dread  of  the  infamy  we  attach  to  want 
of  chastity  can  produce;  others  ac- 
company them,  which  lead  her  to 


has,  howevef,  chosen  to  treat  of  the 
subject  in  the  proper  physiological 
manner. 
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derogate  from  its  guiltiness.  She  cal- 
culates the  danger  a foetus  undergoes 
in  the  act  of  parturition;  and,  conse- 
quently, judge  that  its  destruction  is 
not  so  great  a social  evil  as  the  sup- 
pression of  the  life  of  an  infant. 

Whether  or  not  this  notion  be  cor- 
rect, and  how  far,  in  this  case,  esta- 
blished moral  and  legal  institutes 
should  take  the  place  of  natural  senti- 
ments and  the  most  obvious  reason- 
ings, in  persons  educated  in  civilized 
societies,  are  questions  of  the  highest 
importance : but  this  is  not  a proper 
place  for  their  discussion.  Yet,  the 
the  view  here  given  of  the  subject 
would  be  too  far  imperfect  without 
something  like  a general  account  of 
the  politics  of  those  nations  respecting 
it,  whose  manners  and  laws  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  formation  of 
those  of  England,  as  a mean  of  deter- 
mining the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
commission  of  this  crime. 

In  several  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
Europe,  feticide  was  tolerated  as  a 
private  act,  and  indirectly  favoured 
by  the  laws  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  infants;  the  destruction  of 
whom,  in  several  states,  though  on  a 
superficial  view,  apparently  dictated 
by  the  grossest  barbarism  and  wanton 
cruelty,  will  be  found,  on  deeper  in- 
vestigation, to  have  arisen  from  cir- 
cumstances rendering  it  almost  neces- 
sary ; that  is,  it  was  so  in  connexion 
with  other  political  institutes.  It  was 
adopted  almost  solely  in  poor  repub- 
lican states,  living  by  the  spoils  of 
war,  and  neglecting  agricultuie.  At 
Sparta,  it  was  unavoidable  during  the 
existence  of  the  other  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus,  in  order  to  preserve  the  number 
of  citizens  equal  to  that  of  the  lots  of 
land ; and  the  evil  was  there  rendered 
subservient  to  the  preservation  of  the 
martial  power  of  the  people,  by  con- 
signing the  most  weak  and  deformed 
infants  to  the  Barathron. 

A similar  point  of  policy  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Cathea.  At 
the  age  of  two  months,  infants  were 
presented  before  certain  magistrates, 
who  selected  those  which  were  to  be 
destroyed.  The  Celts  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  apparent  cruelty  of  the  same 
practice,  by  making  it  a sort  of  reli- 


gious ceremony.  They  laid  newly, 
born  infants  on  a shield,  and  placed 
them  thus  on  the  stream  of  a river ; 
those  who.  arrived  safe  at  a certain 
point  were  preserved,  whilst  those 
who  were  drowned,  they  considered 
perished  by  the  will  of  the  Fates,  not 
by  the  hands  of  men. 

No  nation  can  have  committed  a 
crime  so  contrary  to  the  ordination  of 
nature  from  mere  cruelty  or  savage 
barbarity.  The  cause  may  not  be 
known  to  us,  but  some  political  rea- 
son, the  existence  of  which  may  now 
have  ceased,  without  doubt  originally 
gave  rise  to  it,  and  it  has  been 
perpetuated  by  custom.*  Travellers 
state,  that  the  production  of  abor- 
tion, and  infanticide,  are  common  as 
private  crimes  in  many  savage  na- 
tions of  America..  The  reply  of  the 
woman  of  a nation  bordering  on  the 
Oroonokof  to  father  Gumilla,  who 


* This  is  the  case,  probably,  with 
respect  to  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  For- 
mosa. Women  there  are  not  allowed 
to  bring  forth  living  children  before 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  abortion  is 
produced  by  a priestess:  a custom 
which,  probably,  when  instituted,  was 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  nation 
from  perishing  by  famine,  from  over- 
population. Such  points  of  policy 
have  been  connected  with  religious 
institutes  by  shrewd  men,  as  the  best 
way  to  secure  their  fulfilment;  and 
generally  when  this  has  been  effected, 
they  descend  through  many  series  of 
generations. 

j*  “ I wish  to  God,  father,  that  my 
mother  had,  by  my  death,  prevented 
the  manifold  distresses  I have  endur- 
ed, and  have  yet  to  endure  as  long  as 
I live.  Had  she  kindly  stifled  me  at 
my  birth,  I should  not  have  felt  the 
pain  of  death,  nor  numberless  other 
pains  to  which  life  hath  subjected  me 
Consider,  father,  our  deplorable  con- 
dition. Our  husbands  go  to  hunt 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
trouble  themselves  no  further ; we  are 
dragged  along,  with  one  infant  at  our 
breast  and  another  in  a basket.  They 
return  in  the  evening  without  any 
burden;  we  return  with  the  burden 
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expostulated  with  her  on  the  enormity 
of  her  action,  will  show,  that  it  is 
there  committed  from  reasons  analo- 
gous to  those  leading  to  it  in  Europe 
at  the  present  period ; except  that  here 
the  woman  effects  it  to  avoid  infamy *  *, 
there,  to  save  her  progeny  from  misery. 
But,  in  no  other  nation  does  feticide 
appear  to  have  been  so  common  an  act 
as  it  was  in  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the 
Caesars.  The  crime  here  arose,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics,  who  regarded  the  foetus,  before 
its  birth,  merely  as  a portion  of  the 
viscera  of  the  mother  ;*  not  as  a crea- 
ture having  individual  existence,  much 
less  as  a human  being : and  these  no- 
tions regulated  the  political  laws.f  The 
infant  was  not  considered  a member  of 
society  until  it  had  been  acknowledged 
by  its  parents,  and  applied  to  the 
breast  of  the  mother ; and  the  murder 
of  it  was  only  punished  when  such  an 
act  was  productive  of  prejudice  to 
some  one  of  its  family,  &c. 

These  notions  and  laws,  and  the 
manners  consequent  on  the  moral  cor- 
ruption arising  from  inordinate  luxury, 
made  feticide  so  general  a practice, 
that  Juvenal  says,  hardly  any  lady  of 


of  our  children ; and  though  tired  out 
with  a long  march,  are  not  permitted 
to  sleep,  but  must  labour  the  whole 
night  in  grinding  maize  to  make  chica 
for  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in 
their  drunkenness,  beat  us,  draw  us  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  and  tread  us  un- 
der foot.  What  kindness  can  we  shew 
to  our  female  children,  equal  to  that 
of  relieving  them  from  such  servitude? 

I say,  would  to  God  that  my  mother 
had  put  me  under  ground  the  moment 
I was  bom!” 

* Pars  ventris.  See  the  law  De  in- 
spiciende  ventre.  I.  § 1 . 

t Plato  said,  an  infant  in  the  uterus 
was  animated,  because  it  moved  as 
well  as  vegetated ; but  the  Stoics  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a part  of  the  belly  of 
the  mother,  and  not  an  animal ; and 
as  the  fruits  of  trees,  when  ripe,  sepa- 
rate from  their  parent  stock,  so  do 
foetuses  come  from  the  womb  at  the 
epoch  of  their  maturity. — Plutarch, 
deplacit.  philos.  lib.  v.  § 15. 


consequence,  living  in  a fashionable 
manner,  produced  living  children.* 

But,  about  the  time  of  Antoninus, 
when  the  opinion  of  Academies  be- 
came prevalent,  which  taught  that  the 
foetus  became  animated  at  a certain 
epoch  of  utero-gestation,  feticide  be- 
came considered  a crime,  though  a dif- 
ference was  made  between  whether  it 
was  committed  before  or  after  it  be- 
came animated : the  former  was  pu- 
nished by  an  arbitrary  penalty,  the  lat- 
ter with  death,  f Constantine  took 
means  to  prevent  the  commission  of  it, 
by  ordering  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  and  those  of  Africa 
under  his  dominion,  that  those  parents 
who  declared  themselves  unable  to 
support  children,  should  be  assisted  by 
the  state : } and  the  council  held  at 
Constantinople  in  692,  enacted  that 
that  the  procuring  abortion  at  any 
time  should  be  punished  as  homicide. 

The  canon  law  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  however,  was  much  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors: it  did  not  regard  it  as  homi- 
cide until  the  foetus  was  fully  formed.]! 
The  council  of  Elvira  merely  excluded 
for  ever  from  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  mother  who  was*fconvicted 
of  having  wilfully  produced  abortion. 
The  council  of  Ancyra  in  314,  and 
that  of  Lepida  in  524,  decreed  the  one 
a penitence  of  ten  years,  the  other  of 
seven  years,  and  an  interdiction  from 
the  sacraments  during  the  same  periods. 
More  severe  measures  were,  however, 
at  length  enacted : for  Pope  Sextus 
the  Fifth,  by  a bull  dated  the  16th  of 
November,  1588,  and  Gregory  the 
Fourteenth,  by  one  of  July  9th,  1591, 


* Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera 
lecto : 

Tantum  artes  hujus  (veneficae),  tantum 
medicamina  possunt, 

Quae  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in 
ventre  necandos. 

Sat.  vi.  495. 

t See  the  law  Si  quis  necandi,  and 
the  glossary  on  that  of  Divus 

| Coder  Theodos.  Lib.  ix.  tit.  15. 

||  Zacchias  Questiones  Medico-Ie- 
gales,  Lib.  ix.  t.  1. 
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attributed  a capital  penalty  to  this 
crime.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
accomplices  escaped  so  easily ; that  the 
former  pontiff  only  pronounced  eternal 
irregularity  against  priests,  and  excom- 
munication of  laics,  who  had  been 
abettors  of  it. 

“ In  England,"  Hawkins  says,* 
“it  was  anciently  holden  that  the 
causing  of  abortion,  by  giving  a po- 
tion to,  or  striking  a woman  big  with 
child,  was  murder.  But  at  this  day,  it 
is  said  to  be  a great  misprision  only, 
and  not  murder,  unless  the  child  be 
bom  alive  and  die  thereof,  in  which 
case  it  seems  certainly  to  be  murder, 
notwithstanding  some  opinions  to  the 
contrary.”  It  is  Hale  to  whom  he 
here  alludes,  who  says,  “ An  infant  in 
its  mother’s  womb,  not  being  in  rerum 
natura,  is  not  considered  as  a person 
who  can  be  killed  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  murder;  and  therefore  if  a 
woman,  being  quick  or  great  with 
child,  takes  any  potion,  or  if  a person 
shakes  her,  whereby  the  child  within 
her  is  killed,  it  is  not  murder  or  man- 
slaughter.” f 

An  attempt,  however,  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  such  an  infant,  though 
unsuccessful,  appears  to  have  been 
treated  as  a misdemeanor  at  common 
law;};  and  a statute  has  lately  been 
passed  by  which  certain  acts,  intended 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a woman 
with  child,  are  made  highly  penal. || 
After  reciting  that  certain  heinous  of- 
fences, with  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
carriage of  women,  had  of  late  been 
frequently  committed,  and  that  no 
adequate  means  had  been  provided  for 
their  prevention  and  punishment,  this 
statute  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  “wil- 
fully, maliciously,  and  unlawfully  ad- 
minister to,  or  cause  to  be  administer- 
ed to,  or  taken  by  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  any  deadly  poison  or  other 


* On  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  I. 
188.  § 16. 
t Hale,  I.  433. 

| Cliitty,  Crim.  Law,  791,  pro- 
cured from  the  Crown  office,  Mich.  T. 
42.  Geo.  I1T. 

|J  43  Geo  III.  c.  58.  s.  1. 


noxious  and  destructive  substance 
or  thing,  with  intent  such  of  his 
Majesty’s  subject  or  subjects  thereby 
to  murder,  or  thereby  to  cause  and 
procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman 
then  being  quick*  with  child,”  the 
person  so  offending,  their  counsellors, 
aiders,  and  abettors,  knowing  of  and 
privy  to  such  offence,  shall  be  felons, 
and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  f 
The  second  section  of  the  statute  re- 
cites, that  it  might  sometimes  happen 
that  poison  or  some  other  noxious  sub- 
stance might  be  given,  or  other  means 
used,  with  intention  to  procure  abor- 
tion, when  the  woman  might  not  be 
quick  with  child  at  the  time,  or  it 
might  not  be  proved  that  she  was 
quick  with  child,  and  enacts  “ that  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  ad- 
minister to;  or  cause  to  be  adminis- 
tered to,  or  taken,  by  any  woman,  any 
medicine,  drug,  or  any  other  thing 
whatever,  or  shall  use  or  employ,  or 
cause  to  be  used  or  employed,  any  in- 
strument or  other  means  whatever,  with 
intent  thereby  to  cause  or  procure  the 
miscarriage  of  any  woman  not  being 
or  not  proved  to  be  quick  with  child 
at  the  time  of  administering  such 
things  or  using  such  means,  that  then 
and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  or 
persons  so  offending,  their  couhsellors, 
aiders,  or  abettors,  knowing  of  and 
privy  to  such  offence,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a felony,, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  impri- 
soned, set  in  and  upon  the  pillory,  J 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  or  to 
suffer  one  or  more  of  the  said  punish- 
ments, or  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four- 


* “ Life,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
English  law,  begins  as  soon  as  a child 
is  able  to  stir  in  its  mother’s  womb.” — 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p. 
129. 

f It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  no 
difference  is  made  whether  the  mother 
herself  commit  the  crime,  or  another 
person. 

% The  punishment  of  the  pillory  has 
been  since  taken  away,  by  the  56  Geo. 
III.  c.  138. 
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teen  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court."* * * * § 

Thus  the  English  laws  have  ac- 
quired increased  severity,  whilst  those 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  gene- 
ral have  become  progressively  more 
lenient.  By  an  edict  of  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  the  production  of 
abortion  in  infanticide,  and  the  expo- 
sition of  infants,  received  the  same 
punishment — that  of  death.  This  se- 
verity, however,  did  not  long  exist; 
for,  in  1576,  a girl  convicted  of  ex- 
posure of  her  infant,  was  only  con- 
demned to  be  whipped  and  marked. 
But,  it  was  not  until  the  construction  of 
the  penal  code  of  1791,  that  the  pe- 
nalty of  feticide  was  altered,  though  it 
was  by  that  code  punished  by  twenty 
years  of  imprisonment  in  irons.  By 
this  law,  however,  it  was  only  the  ac- 
complices of  the  crime  that  were  pu- 


*  Medical  readers  will  remark,  re- 
specting the  first  section  of  the  above 
statute,  that  although  it  speaks  of  ad- 
ministering medicines,  &c,  to  a woman 
proved  to  be  quick  with  child,  with  the 
intent  to  procure  abortion,  as  highly 
penal,  without  saying  any  thing  re- 
specting the  effects  of  such  medicines,  it 
is  only  when  such  medicines  actually 
produce  abortion  that  the  penalty  can 
be  attributed  to  the  act  alluded  to ; be- 
cause, unless  abortion  takes  place,  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  woman  was 
with  child  at  the  time  the  medicines 
were  used,  much  less  that  she  was  then 
quick  with  child.  But  as  the  intent 
to  produce  abortion,  whether  or  not 
the  woman  who  may  be  the  object  of 
it  be  with  child  even,  is  itself  a crime, 
it  would  be  punishable  by  common 
law  ;^but  only  as  a misdemeanor,  not 
as  an  act  of  felony.  Medical  practi- 
tioners will  here  perceive  the  import- 
ance of  firm  and  decisive  conduct  in  a 
Court  of  Justice,  on  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature.  The  authorities  cited,  (page  3 
of  the  Journal)  in  the  last  article,  will 
be  sufficient  support  for  them  in  their 
protestations  against  the  validity  of 
every  testimony  but  one,  of  the  exist- 
enceof  pregnancy,  as  well  as  of  the  oc- 
currence of  abortion— that  is,  inspection 
of  the  foetus  itself. 


nished : the  mother  escaped.  M. 
Marc*  attributes  the  impunity  which 
the  mother  enjoyed,  to  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  the  crime  without  her  own 
confession ; and  this  it  was  supposed 
could  not  be  obtained,  if  she  herself 
existed  in  fear  of  judicial  penalties. 

The  code  of  the  year  1810,  is  how- 
ever more  perfect,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  more  lenient  to  the  abettors. 
It  enacts,  that  “ Whoever  by  aliments, 
potions,  medicines,  violence  of  any 
kind,  or  by  any  other  means,  shall 
have  procured  the  abortion  of  a preg- 
nant woman,  whether  or  not  she  con- 
sented to  it,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment. 

“ The  same  penalty  shall  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  woman  who  shall 
herself  have  produced  her  own  abortion, 
or  who  shall  have  consented  to  use 
means  pointed  out  or  administered  to 
her  for  that  purpose,  if  abortion  shall 
thence  ensue. 

“Physicians,  surgeons,  and  other 
medical  practitioners,  as  well  as  phar- 
maceutists, who  shall  have  indicated  or 
administered  those  means,  shall  be 
condemned  to  forced  labour  for  a cer- 
tain period  of  time,  in  cases  where 
abortion  shall  have  taken  place.”  f 

The  laws  of  Germany  | punish  with 
from  two  to  six  years  imprisonment, 
a woman,  (or  her  aiders,  &c.)  who, 
by  potions  or  any  other  means,  shall 
have  wilfully  produced  abortion  within 
the  first  thirty  weeks  from  the  time  of 
conception;  and  the  penalty  is  pro- 
tracted to  eight,  or  at  the  utmost  to  ten 
years,  when  such  a crime  has  been 
committed  within  the  last  month  of 
pregnancy. 

The  laws  of  Bavaria  enact  similar 
measures.§ 

In  the  Italian  codes^f  it  is  esta- 
blished, that  if  a woman  has  used 


* Dictionaire  des  sciences  Medi- 
cates: Art.  Avotement. 

t Code  penal  (of  1810),  § 317. 

X Allg.  pr.  Gesetzb.  Th.  2.  tit.  20. 

§ 985,  986. 

§ Strafgesetzb.  fur  das  K.  Bayern, 
art.  172. 

Codice  dei  delitti,  c.  xvii.  § 129 
130,  131,  132. 
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means  with  the  intent  to  produce  abor- 
tion, and  this  shall  not  have  taken 
place,  she  is  to  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a period  of  from  six. 
months  to  one  year;  but,  if  abortion 
fcas  been  the  consequence  of  such 
means,  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  of 
from  one  to  five  years  duration.  The 
same  penalties,  but  with  exacerba- 
tions, are  enacted  against  the  father  of 
the  foetus  if  he  has  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime.  Finally,  the  delinquent 
who,  against  the  will  of  the  mother, 
shall  have  caused  abortion,  or  have 
made  an  attempt  to  cause  her  abortion, 
is  to  be  punished  by  from  one  to  five 
years  severe  imprisonment ; and  if  the 
life  of  the  mother  has  thereby  been 
brought  into  danger  or  her  health  been 
injured,  the  duration  of  the  penalty 
nail  be  from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  particular  severity  of  the  En- 
glish laws  respecting  feticide,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  of  several  other  nations  of 
Europe,  is  not  a singular  point  in  our 
penal  code;  it  is  conformable  to 
many  other  parts  of  it.  This  method 
of  administering  justice,  which  applies 
capital  punishment  to  many  kinds  of 
offences,  but  inflicts  it  only  upon  a 
few  examples  of  each  kind,  has,  how- 
ever, been  advocated  in  its  general 
application  by  a great  moralist,*  “ be- 
cause (he  says)  by  this  expedient  few 
actually  suffer  death,  whilst  the  dread 
and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes 
of  many.”f  And  in  his  further  support 
of  it,  he  says,  “ Upon  this  plan  it  is 
enough  to  vindicate  the  lenity  of  the 


* Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  vol. 
ii.  p.281,  and  seq.  17th  edition. 

t According  to  the  report  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  528 
persons  were  capitally  convicted  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  from  the  years 
1802  to  1808  inclusive,  of  which  only 
67  were  executed.  What  proportion 
of  those  instances  of  the  infliction  of 
penalty  was  for  the  crime  of  feticide, 
cannot  be  calculated,  because  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  is  not  stated  in  the 
reports ; but  it  must  have  been  very 
small — perhaps  none. 


laws;  that  some  instances  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  each  class  of  capital  crime, 
which  require  the  restraint  of  capital 
punishment,  and  that  this  restraint 
could  not  be  applied  without  subject- 
ing the  whole  class  to  the  same  con- 
demnation.” 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  these  sentiments  in  their 
general  application,  but  to  shew  the 
incorrectness  of  them  in  regard  to  feti- 
cide. In  the  grealer  proportion  of  the 
crimes  to  which  Dr.  Paley  alludes,  the 
jury  have  the  power  of  finding  a ver- 
dict for  felony,  though  not  for  capital 
felony,  and  this  is  what  is  commonly 
done ; and  thus  some  degree  of  punish- 
ment may  be  conferred  on  every  cul- 
prit But  on  a charge  of  feticide,  they 
must  either  find  for  the  fact  or  acquit 
the  delinquent ; and  in  the  application 
of  mercy  after  conviction,  the  supreme 
authority  must  totally  pardon  the  cul- 
prit and  all  the  accomplices,  if  it  be  at 
all  exerted.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  charges  are  but  rarely  brought 
for  feticide,  because  those  persons  who 
should  prosecute  think  the  penalty  too 
severe,  and  they  are  especially  disposed 
to  pity  one  of  those  who  must  become 
its  victims;  or  else  witnesses  violate 
their  oaths  and  conceal  what  would 
lead  to  conviction.  That,  however 
feticide  is  so  rare  an  action  in  England, 
can  hardly  be  supposed ; and  it  is  a 
crime  in  which  the  escape  of  the  ac- 
complices especially,*  (without  whom 
it  is  in  all  probability  hardly  ever  com- 
mitted,) is  an  evil  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude ; for  they  are  often  persons  with 
whom  it  is  familiar,  and  who  make  the 
commission  of  it  a sort  of  regular  pro- 
fession. The  sole  object  of  human  pu- 
nishments, it  is  admitted  by  all  moral- 
ists and  legislators,  is  the  prevention  of 


* There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
in  cases  of  feticide  of  bastards  (its 
general  application,)  the  father  is  al- 
most always  an  accomplice,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Italian  laws,  in  making 
a distinction  of  punishment  for  him, 
and  for  endeavours  to  procure  abortion 
against  the  will  of  the  mother,  or  un- 
known to  her,  must,  therefore,  be 
highly  approved. 
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crimes,  and  to  this  end  they  operate 
principally  by  the  terror  of  example ; 
but  to  effect  this,  punishment  must, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  committing  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice,  how- 
ever, the  punishment  is  merely  the 
possible,  but  by  no  means  the  proba- 
ble, consequence  of  the  crime,  and  the 
chance  ol  this  is  so  very  slight,  that 
evil  disposed  persons,  under  the  ur- 
gent circumstances  which  commonly 
incite  them  to  feticide,  very  readily 
contemn  it 

Were  the  penalty  less  severe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  prosecutions 
would  be  more  frequent,  and  convic- 
tion, or  the  infliction  of  penalty,  not 
so  extremely  rare  an  occurrence  as  it  has 
been  in  England  for  many  years  past. 

It  may  be  asked,  would  the  fear  of 
a milder  punishment  than  that  of 
death,  have  sufficient  influence  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  crime? 
One  of  our  greatest  lawyers  would  re- 
ply in  the  affirmative.  In  his  obser- 
vations on  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  says,  “ What  the  public 
safety  requires  is,  that  crimes  should 
be  prevented  by  the  dread  of  death, 
whenever  the  dread  of  a less  evil  will 
not  be  efficacious.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  public  safety  require  the  death 
of  any  individual.  Now  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed,  that  the  certainty  of 
punishment  is  much  more  efficacious 
than  any  severity  of  example  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes.  Indeed,  this 
is  so  evident,  that  if  it  were  possible 
that  punishment,  as  the  consequence 
of  guilt  could  be  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  a very  slight  penalty 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  almost 
every  species  of  crime,  except  those 
which  arise  from  sudden  gusts  of  un- 
governable passion.” 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  be- 
comes an  highly  important  question 
in  jurisprudence,  whether  or  not  the 
circumstances  under  which  feticide  is 
committed,  especially  as  far  as  the  mo- 
ther is  concerned,  do  not  show  that  it 
might  be  placed  with  the  cases  to 
which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  first  al- 
ludes. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIII. 


BONES  OF  THE  ARM. 


No.  I.  The  humerus. 

2.  The  internal  condyle. 

3.  The  external  condyle. 

4.  The  ulna. 

5.  The  radius,  crossed  with  the  ulna 
to  correspond  with  the  muscular 
action  of  the  arm  in  turning  the 
hand  down  and  outwardly. 

6.  The  acromion  of  the  scalpula. 

7.  The  corocoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE 
ARM. 

A The  deltoid  : It  has  its  origin  from 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicula,  from 
the  point  of  the  acromion  of  the 
scapula,  and  also  from  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  the  muscular  fibres  all 
converge  over  the  shoulder,  and 
form  a flat  strong  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  os  humerus ; — its 
use  is  to  raise  the  shoulder ; — its  ac- 
tion is  to  raise  up  the  arm. 

B The  pectoral,  or  great  muscle  of 
the  breast,  arising  from  the- sternum, 
and  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the 
arm; — It  draws  the  arm  forward 
and  close  to  the  side. 

C The  coraco-braehialis  arises  from 
the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
arm ; — this  assists  the  two  foregoing 
muscles. 

D The  biceps,  explained  in  Rate  17. 

E The  brachialis;  this  and  the  fore- 
going bend  the  fore-arm  on  the 
arm ; — it  arises  from  the  long  bone 
of  the  arm,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fore-arm. 

F The  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  explain- 
ed in  Plate  16:— this  arises  from thp 
scapula  and  the  back  of  the  long 
bone  of  the  arm,  and  is  inserted  in- 
to the  bone  of  the  fore-arm; — its 
action  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

G The  pronator  radii  teres,  a small 
round  muscle,  has  its  origiu  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  long 
bone  of  the  arm ; from  the  ulna  it  is 
of  a conical  shape,  and  fleshy,  and 
stretching  obliquely  across  the  arm 
to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  ridge 
of  the  radius;— it  turns  the  hand 
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downwards,  moving  one  bone  up- 
on the  other. 

H The  supinator  radii  longus ; — this 
turns  the  hand  on  its  back. 

K Part  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  ; 
— which  extends  the  fingers. 

L The  flexor  carpi  radialis  arises  at 
the  end  of  the  long  bone  of  the 
ann,  and  is  inserted  into  the  bones 
of  the  hand; — its  action  is  to  shut 
the  hand. 

O The  long  extensor  of  the  thumb. 


DR.  WELSH  AND  DR.  CHEYNE’s 
OPINIONS  UPON  BLOOD- 
LETTING. 


Blood-letting  has  of  late  years 
been  much  more  frequently  adopted 
than  formerly;  and,  we  think,  most 
properly.  When  the  system  becomes 
suddenly  affected  with  disease,  the 
blood-vessels  act  as  if  labouring  under 
a pressure  they  wished  to  get  rid  of; 
this  is  easily  prevented  by  observing  the 
pulse,  and  blood-letting  always  lessens 
that  action.  In  sudden  fevers  particu- 
larly, the  salutary  effects  of  bleeding  are 
invariably  manifest;  yet  it  has  only 
very  lately  become  the  practice  to 
bleed  at  all  in  ordinary  fevers. 

A sophistic  remark  has  frequently 
been  made,  even  by  physicians  of 
considerable  talents,  that,  whatever 
has  been  the  treatment  employed  in 
fever,  the  mortality  from  it  has  not 
materially  varied;  and  this  has  re- 
cently been  expressly  applied  to  the 
practice  of  blood-letting.  This,  Dr. 
Welsh  proves  to  be  erroneous,  al- 
though, with  respect  to  the  remedy 
just  noticed,  it  was  a short  time  since, 
in  a great  measure,  true;  but,  then, 
this  arose  from  a reason  already  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Rush : “ This  half-way 
practice  of  moderate  bleeding  has 
kept  up  the  mortality  of  pestilential 
fever,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries.” 
It  was  not  by  acting  thus,  that  Galen 
made  the  wondering  people  exclaim, 
**  0 homo  ! jugulasti  febrem!"  nor 
that  a reduction  of  the  mortality  in 
the  hospital  at  Edinburgh  has  been 
effected  from  the  proportion  of  one  in 
ten,  to  one  in  thirty.  This,  however. 


has  been  the  result  of  the  use  of  free 
venesection. 

We  shall  first  adduce  the  general 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Welsh  on  the  use 
of  this  remedy,  and  then  some  de- 
tached extracts  for  the  illustration  of  its 
effects  and  the  mode  of  its  application. 

“Copious  blood-letting  lessens  the 
mortality  in  fever. 

“ It  cuts  short  epidemic  fever. 

“ Even  when  it  does  not  save,  it 
protracts  life. 

“ It  mitigates  all  the  uneasy  sensa- 
tions. 

“ It  relieves  irregular  muscular  action 
or  spasm,  subsultus,  and  singultus. 

“ It  removes  coma  or  delirium. 

“ It  removes  ischuria,  constipation, 
and  cuticular  constriction. 

“ It  removes  oppression  and  mor- 
bid congestion. 

“ It  reduces  the  temperature  and 
pulse. 

“ It  calms  the  respiration. 

“ It  diminishes  thirst,  and  improves 
the  appetite. 

“ It  often  checks  nausea,  retching, 
and  vomiting. 

“ It  assists  the  operation  of  purga- 
tives, and  sometimes  restrains  diar 
rhcea. 

“ It  conciliates  sleep  to  the  patient 

“ It  may  be  employed  to  five  times 
the  quantity  believed  till  very  lately, 
not  only  with  impunity,  but  great  ad- 
vantage. 

“ Youth  is  no  valid  objection  to  its 
use. 

“ Old  age  is  no  impediment  to  its 
application. 

“ It  is  often  of  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  most  hopeless  cases. 

“ It  is  scarcely  of  less  utility  in  long 
continued  than  in  recent  disease. 

**  It  alters  the  type  of  the  fever  to 
one  more  favourable. 

“ Where  it  does  not  cut  short,  it 
lessens  the  average  duration,  both  of 
fever  and  convalescence. 

“ The  utility  of  blood-letting  in 
fever  depends  almost  solely  on  its  be- 
ing copiously  drawn ; and  it  is  on  the 
merits  of  this  principle  alone,  and 
more  particularly  its  extension  to  a 
period  of  the  disease,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances hitherto  esteemed  the 
most  unfavourable  for  its  use,  that  we 
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rest  our  claims  of  originality,  or  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  authors  who 
have  recommended  the  application  of 
the  lancet  in  continued  fever.” 

In  the  practice  of  Dr.  Welsn,  the 
average  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from 
each  patient,  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  cases,  in  primary  fever,  was 
about  twenty-four  ounces,  with  the 
addition  of  what  was  taken  by  about 
twelve  leeches;  in  relapses,  twenty 
ounces,  and  eleven  leeches:  but,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  several  patients 
lost  above  one  hundred  ounces,  and 
many  more  than  fifty.  One  patient, 
a female,  aged  twenty-five,  suffered, 
at  seven  bleedings,  an  abstraction  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  ounces, 
and  recovered.  Many  patients  had 
also  been  twice  or  thrice  bled  before 
their  admission  into  the  hospital. 

The  best  time  for  taking  blood,  Dr. 
Welsh  says,  is  in  the  evening,  during 
the  febrile  exacerbation;  as  the  pa- 
tients then  bear  it  better,  and  the  relief 
next  day  is  always  observed  to  be 
more  effectual  and  permanent.  This 
observation  accords  precisely  with 
those  made  by  several  other  physi- 
cians of  very  extensive  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  fever;  especially  Drs. 
Cheyne,  Percival,  and  Armstrong. 

We  shall  now  take  a rapid  view  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  this  remedy,  and  the  replies  of  Dr. 
Welsh  to  them.  They  are — slow  re- 
covery, dropsy,  phthisis,  biliary  irre- 
gularities, and  relapse.  The  records 
of  the  hospital  show  the  incorrectness 
of  the  first:  the  average  time  which 
patients  remained  there  was  about 
nineteen  days.  Dropsy,  Dr.  Welsh 
acknowledges,  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
thorax  or  ascites,  is  certainly  an  occa- 
sional consequence  of  excessive  blood- 
letting : that  is  to  say,  of  blood-letting 
disproportioned  to  the  disease.  In 
the  cases  he  himself  saw,  none  of  the 
patients  had  been  bled. 

“Phthisis,”  says  Dr.  Welsh,  “is  a 
consequence  of  blood-letting  so  very 
improbable,  that  I shall  not  waste  any 
time  in  its  discussion  : ingenuity  it- 
self must  be  puzzled  to  discover  the 
bond  of  connexion.”  He  has  never 
seen  biliary  irregularities  distinctly  re- 


ferable to  this  source.  The  following 
expression  respecting  the  last  objec- 
tion, is  very  emphatic : “ Indeed,  I 
shall  never  once  apprehend  the  least 
danger  from  a relapse,  whilst  I know 
of  the  lancet  as  a remedy.” 

Leeches,  Dr.  Welsh  says,  are  a most 
invaluable  remedy  in  fever;  and  a 
similar  observation  is  made  by  Dr. 
Cheyne ; this  physician,  however,  did 
not  carry  blood-letting  to  an  extent  at 
all  equal  to  that  in  which  it  was  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Welsh.  He  is  still  an 
advocate  for  the  practice,  but  many 
circumstances  concurred  to  render  it 
not  so  generally  useful  in  his  practice 
in  Dublin ; amongst  which  should  be 
considered,  the  impoverished  and  ex- 
hausted state  of  a great  proportion  of 
the  subjects  of  fever,  previous  to  the 
attack  of  the  disease.  He,  indeed, 
says, 

“ I seldom  saw  a patient  early 
enough  for  the  trial  of  free  blood- 
letting as  a means  of  arresting  the 
course  of  fever:  the  only  individual 
with  whom  I attempted  this  sum- 
mary method  of  cure,  was  one  of  our 
ward-maids.  I was  not  able  to  super- 
intend the  experiment,  which  did  not 
succeed.  The  quantity  of  blood 
drawn  did  not  exceed  twenty  ounces 
— a middle  course,  which  I should 
not  recommend  any  person  to  fol- 
low.” 

We  shall  terminate  this  subject  for 
the  present,  with  the  following  re 
marks  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Cheyne ; 
they  indicate  a multitude  of  truths,  if 
duly  reflected  on.  “During  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  I ordered  blood-let- 
ting, sometimes  with  a view  of  abat- 
ing re  -action ; generally,  however,  io 
subdue  organic  determinations ; which 
being  accomplished,  the  crisis  follow- 
ed, almost  immediately  after,  in  more 
instances  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected : the  result  according  with  an 
observation  which  I believe  may  be 
found  in  Fordyce,  that,  when  any  one 
organ  is  much  more  affected  in  fever 
than  the  rest  of  the  system,  the  whole 
disease  will  often  abate  as  soon  as  the 
particular  organic  affection  is  sub- 
dued.” 
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PREPARATIONS, 
QUALITIES,  &c.  OF  MERCURY. 


Mercury  is  an  opaque  silver-co- 
loured mineral  fluid,  appearing  to  the 
eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melted  ; it 
is  fifteen  times  heavier  than  water;  it 
remains  fluid  in  great  degrees  of  cold, 
and  congeals  at  40°  below  0 of  Fah- 
renheit’s scale.  In  the  fire  it  proves 
totally  volatile.  This  mineral  is  either 
met  with  in  its  fluid  form  in  the  earth, 
or  extracted  by  art  from  certain  ores. 
There  are  considerable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain.  What  is  em- 
ployed in  Britain  comes  chiefly  from 
Hungary. 

The  use  of  mercury  in  medicine 
seeriis  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century.  The  an- 
cients considered  it  as  a corrosive  poi- 
son, though  of  itself  perfectly  void  of 
acrimony,  taste,  and  smell : there  are 
examples  of  its  having  been  lodged, 
tor  years,  in  cavities  both  of  bones 
and  fleshy  parts,  without  its  having 
injured  or  affected  them.  Taken  into 
the  body  in  its  crude  state,  and  un- 
divided, it  passes  through  the  intes- 
tines unchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  considerable 
effect.  It  has  indeed  been  recom- 
mended in  asthmas  and  disorders  of 
the  lungs;  but  the  virtues  attributed 
to  it  in  these  cases  have  not  been  war- 
ranted by  experience. 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  and 
inactivity  of  crude  quicksilver  undi- 
vided ; yet  when  resolved  by  fire  into 
the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwise  divided 
into  very  minute  particles,  and  pre- 
vented from  re-uniting  by  the  inter- 
position of  proper  substances,  or  when 
it  is  combined  with  mineral  acids,  it 
has  very  powerful  effects;  affording 
the  most  violent  poisons,  and  the  most 
excellent  remedies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  either 
given  internally,  or  introduced  into 
the  habit  by  external  application, 
seem  to  forward  circulation  through 
even  the  minutest  and  most  remote 
vessels  of  the  body ; and  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  promote  all  the  excre- 
tions through  the  emunctories.  Hence 
their  common  use  in  inveterate  chro- 


nic disorders,  and  obstinate  obstruc- 
tions of  the  excretory  glands ; in  cu- 
taneous diseases ; and  in  the  venerea, 
lues.  If  their  power  be  not  restrainea 
to  certain  emunctories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affect  the  mouth ; and  oc- 
casion a plentiful  evacuation  from  the 
salival  glands. 

The  salutary  effects  of  mercurials 
do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  sen- 
sible evacuation.  This  medicine  may 
be  gradually  introduced  into  the  ha- 
bit, so  as,  without  occasioning  any  re- 
markable discharge,  to  be  productive 
of  very  happy  effects.  To  answer 
this  purpose  it  should  be  given  in 
very  small  doses,  in  conjunction  with 
such  substances  as  determine  its  action 
to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  By  this  method  inveterate  cuta- 
neous and  venereal  distempers  have 
been  cured,  without  any  other  sensible 
excretion  than  a gentle  increase  of 
perspiration  or  urine.  Ulcers,  which 
discharge  for  some  time  a very  foetid 
matter,  discharge  gradually  less,  and 
at  length  kindly  heal,  by  a well  regu 
lated  use  of  mercury.  If  the  mer- 
cury should  at  any  time,  from  cold, 
or  the  like,  affect  the  mouth,  it  may 
be  restrained  by  omitting  a dose,  and 
by  warm  or  suitable  medicines  pro- 
moting the  perspiration.  Cooling  pur- 
gatives are  also  often  employed  with 
advantage ; but  perhaps  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  giving  with  safety  a 
sudden  check  to  a mercurial  salivation 
is  by  the  application  of  a large  blister 
to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  mercurial  preparations,  every  use- 
ful purpose  may  be  answered  by  a 
few.  The  mercurial  preparations  in 
general,  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  mild  and  acrid. 
Every  purpose  to  be  answered  by  the 
former,  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
unguentem  hydrargyri,  or  mercurial 
ointment,  and  pilulse  hydrargyri,  or 
blue  pill  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias;  while  the  effects  to 
be  obtained  from  the  latter  may  be 
derived  from  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury  are,  its 
globules  not  losing  their  spherical 
figure  when  poured  on  wood ; its  not 
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communicating  a tinge  to  water,  or 
sweetness  to  vinegar,  when  rubbed 
with  them;  its  evaporating  entirely 
in  an  iron  spoon  over  the  fire ; and 
its  having  a shining  appearance  with- 
out any  pellicle  on  its  surface.  Mer- 
cury is  best  purified  by  distillation  in 
an  iron  pot  with  a long  neck,  whose 
end  is  immersed  in  water. 

Quicksilver  has  sometimes  been 
used  in  its  pure  metallic  state,  with  a 
view  of  removing  obstruction  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  an  idea  that  it 
would  operate  by  its  weight.  But  it 
as  seldom  attended  with  good  effects, 
and  sometimes  it  does  harm. 

An  immense  number  of  volumes 
have  been  written  respecting  its  ope- 
ration and  use  in  different  diseases, 
and  particularly  in  venereal  affections. 
Some  authors  refer  its  operation  to  an 
evacuant  power,  others  to  its  operating 
as  a peculiar  stimulus,  and  others  to 
its  possessing  a power  of  destroying  or 
neutralizing  the  venereal  virus.  Of 
these  opinions,  the  last  is  the  most 
generally  received. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is  doubt- 
ed (and  justly  too)  whether  mercury 
be  necessary.  This  disease  is  com- 
monly treated  like  any  similar  inflam- 
mation ; and  the  chief  things  attended 
to  are  cleanliness  of  the  parts,  regu- 
lar bowels,  and  an  abstinence  from 
every  thing  stimulant  in  food,  drink, 
&c.  An  injection  of  white  vitrol, 
or  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  much  used, 
and  some  prefer  a watery  solu- 
tion of  opium.  The  more  active  in  - 
jections  have  sometimes  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences. 

When  the  constitution  is  affected, 
which  is  known  by  ulcers  on  the 
glans,  buboes,  ulcers  in  the  mouth  oi 
throat,  copper-coloured  spots  and  ul- 
cers on  the  surface,  nodes,  &c.  mer- 
cury is  thrown  into  the  body  either 
by  friction  or  by  the  mouth.  The 
general  rule  is,  to  keep  up  a slight 
soreness  of  the  gums  for  some  short 
time  after  the  symptoms  disappear; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  mercury  sometimes  con- 
tinues gleets,  and  induces  ulcers,  that 
are  difficultly  distinguished  from  ve- 
nereal ones ; and  that  these  last  only 
yield  to  warm  bathing,  diaphoretic 


diluents,  opiates,  country  air,  and 
milk  diet.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
sometimes  used,  as  more  speedily  ar- 
resting disagreeable,  spreading,  or  dan- 
gerous ulcers ; but  the  completion  of 
the  cure  should  always  be  trusted  to  the 
mild  preparations  alone.  Mercury  is 
also  used  in  liver  complaints,  and  all 
those  diseases  where  the  promotion  of 
the  secretions  tend  to  relieve. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  IV. 


TONICS. 

Y. 

Take  of  powder  of  bark,  an  ounce  ; 
Of  carbonate  of  potass,  two 
drachms ; 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  parts — one 
a dose,  daily  or  twice  a day. 

Z. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  scruples ; 

Carbonate  of  iron,  tw  o drachms ; 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  parts — one  a 
dose. 

A.  a. 

Take  of  decoction  of  bark,  eight  ounces ; 
Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty 
drops  ; 

Mix. — A table-spoonful  or  two  a dose. 

B.  h. 

Take  of  infusion  of  gentian,  six  ounces ; 
Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  twenty 
drops ; 

Mix. — Dose  as  the  preceding. 

C.  c. 

Take  of  tincture  of  bark,  two  ounces ; 
Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  an  ounce ; 
Mix. — A tea-spoonful  in  a little  porter, 
is  a dose. 

D.  d. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  a drachm ; 

Of  sulphate  of  iron,  tw  o scruples ; 
Of  extract  of  bark,  a drachm ; 
Mix,  and  divide  into  pills — Two  or 
three  a dose. 
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QUALITIES,  &o.  OF  BALSAM 
OF  COPAIVA. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  balsam 
is  a native  of  the  Spanish  West  India 
Islands,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  and  the  balsamum  copaiva 
flows  under  the  form  of  a resinous 
juice,  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  transparent, 
of  a whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour, 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a bitterish 
pungent  taste.  It  is  usually  about  the 
consistence  of  oil,  or  a little  thicker  ; 
when  long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as 
thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearness ; 
but  has  not  been  observed  to  grow 
dry  or  solid,  as  most  of  the  other  re- 
sinous juices  do.  We  sometimes  meet 
with  a thick  sort  of  balsam  of  copaiva. 
which  is  not  at  all  transparent,  or 
much  less  so  than  the  foregoing,  and, 
generally,  has  a portion  of  turbid 
watery  liquor  at  the  bottom.  This 
sort  is  probably  either  adulterated  by 
the  mixture  of  other  substances,  or 
has  been  extracted  by  coction  from  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  tree:  its 
smell  and  taste  are  much  less  pleasant 
than  those  of  the  genuine  balsam. 

Pure  balsam  of  copaiva  dissolves 
entirely  in  rectified  spirit,  especially  if 
the  menstruum  be  previously  alkalized ; 
the  solution  has  a very  fragrant  smell. 
Distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a large 
quantity  of  a limpid  essential  oil ; and 
in  a strong  heat,  without  addition  a 
blue  oil. 

The  balsam  of  copaiva  is  an  useful 
corroborating  detergent  medicine,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  irritation. 
It  strengthens  the  nervous  system, 
tends  to  loosen  the  belly ; in  large 
doses  proves  purgative,  promotes 
urine,  and  cleanses  and  heals  exulcera- 
tions in  the  urinary  passages,  which  it 
is  supposed  to  perform  more  effectually 
than  any  of  the  otlrer  balsams.  Fuller 
observes,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  but  not  a violet 
smell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balsam  has  been  principally 
celebrated  in  gleets  and  the  fluor  albus, 
and  externally  as  a vulnerary.  The 
author  above  mentioned,  recommends 


it  likewise  in  dysenteries,  in  scortnfir 
cachexies,  in  diseases  of  the  breast  and 
lungs,  and  in  an  acrimonious  or  pu- 
trescent state  of  the  juices:  he  says,  he 
has  known  very  dangerous  coughs, 
which  manifestly  threatened  a con- 
sumption, cured  by  the  use  of  this 
balsam  alone;  aud  that  notwit hstand- 
ing  its  being  hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good 
effects  even  in  hectic  cases.  Most 
physicians  seem  now,  however,  to  con- 
sider balsam  and  resins  loo  stimulant 
in  phthisical  affections. 

The  dose  of  this  medicine  rarely  ex- 
ceeds twenty  or  thirty  drops,  though 
some  authors  direct  sixty  or  upwards. 
It  may  con  venientlybe  taken  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion,  into  which  it  may  be 
reduced,  by  triturating  it  with  almonds, 
with  a thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic, 
or  with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  till  they  are 
well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually 
adding  a proper  quantity  of  water. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  medi- 
cine, w'hen  used  too  freely,  produces 
very  unpleasant  effects : the  skin  be- 
comes covered  with  a redness,  and 
blisters  arise;  a considerable  degree 
of  fever  attends  this  affection,  and  in 
many  cases  becomes  alarming.  Copai- 
va is  fast  sinking  into  disrepute,  and 
we  recommend  those  who  wish  to  make 
a trial  of  its  effects,  not  to  persist  in  its 
use  after  eight  or  ten  days : this  time  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  it,  and  a 
longer  continuance  of  it  must  be  at- 
tended with  very  disagreeable  and 
perhaps  dangerous  consequences.  In 
gonorrhoea  twenty  drops  of  the  balsam, 
with  half  a drachm  of  the  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  mixed  with  a little  honey, 
may  be  taken  every  day  for  a fort- 
night, but  after  that  it  should  be  left 
off. 


CASE  OF  A WOMAN,  WHOSE 
SKIN  BECAME  BLACK  FROM 
FRIGHT. 


Mary  Agnes  Letellier,  75  years 
of  age,  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne, 
of  white  parents,  and  herself  perfectly 
white,  until  the  period  of  the  accident 
we  are  about  to  describe,  of  a feeble 
constitution,  had  menstruated  irregu- 
larly, and  had,  during  her  life,  expo 
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rieneeda  variety  of  maladies ; she  had 
aborted  twice,  experienced  an  inguinal 
hernia,  had  luxuated  the  femur,  and 
been  affected  with  various  attacks  of 
inflammation  of  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  she  was  charged 
with  having  uttered  some  benevolent 
expressions  respecting  the  king,  im- 
prisoned, and  condemned  to  death  for 
this  imputed  crime.  The  fatal  lan- 
tern, the  instrument  of  her  destruction, 
was  soon  let  down  before  her.  At  this 
terrific  object,  menstruation,  which 
she  then  experienced,  immediately  be- 
came suppressed.  Her  execution  was 
suspended  by  the  intercession  of  some 
person  of  high  authority.  Soon  after- 
wards (she  said  a few  days)  her  skin 
assumed  the  colour  it  ever  afterwards 
preserved.  The  hue  of  her  counte- 
nance became  like  that  of  the  less  dark 
negroes,  but  her  features  did  not  suffer 
any  alteration  of  form.  The  colour 
became  deeper  in  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders ; the  chest  was  of  the  same  degree 
of  blackness  as  the  face.  The  skin 
covering  the  abdomen  and  lower  ex- 
tremities was  not  so  dark  as  that  of  the 
chest.  What  was  very  remarkable, 
was  the  marbled  appearance  on  the 
limbs,  arising  from  the  interspersion  of 
white  spots  ; this  is  also  remarked  in 
the  American  blacks.  The  joints  of 
the  fingers  weie  blacker  than  the  other 
parts  of  them ; the  soles  of  the  feet, 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  folds  of  the 
inguinal  region,  were  the  least  colour- 
ed parts  of  the  whole  body.  From 
the  time  of  this  afflicting  event,  the 
health  of  the  patient  became  more  and 
more  languishing  3 she  became  subject 
to  beating  in  the  head,  with  sense  of 
oppression  and  general  uneasiness. 
She  at  length  fell  a victim  to  clironic 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1819.  During  the 
whole  time  of  the  disease  the  skin  was 
supple,  and  even  oily ; cutaneous  per- 
spiration did  not  appear  to  be  either 
diminished  or  increased;  the  scales  of 
which  the  cutaneous  tissue  is  composed 
were  larger  than  ordinary. 

A vesicatory  was  applied  ill  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  the  epider- 
mis raised  by  its  action  was  perfect1  y 


transparent.  The  subjacent  tissue  was 
brownish. 

On  examination  ot  the  skin  after 
death,  the  colour  of  the  skin  had  not  suf- 
fered any  change.  The  mucous  tissue, 
separated  from  the  dermoid  and  epi- 
dermoid texture  by  maceration,  was 
brown,  like  that  of  negroes.  All  the 
other  tissues  had  preserved  the  colour 
natural  to  whites. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 
PURGATIVES. 

BY  DR.  K1NGLAKE. 


Due  attention  to  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, in  which  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, sooner  or  later,  become  prominently 
affected,  will  show  that,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  eventual  establish- 
ment of  the  disease,  were  principally, 
if  not  solely,  referable  to  a disordered 
state  of  these  organs.  Febrile  affec- 
tions, whether  from  general  or  parti- 
cular causes,  very  commonly  either 
derive  their  origin,  or  owe  their  long 
continuance  and  obstinacy,  to  an  un- 
natural condition  of  the  first  passages. 
It  is  enough  that  these  important  parts 
should  imperfectly  execute  the  several 
offices  with  which  they  are  respective- 
ly connected,  not  only  to  induce  posi- 
tive disease  in  their  own  immediate 
sphere  of  action,  but  to  awaken  mor- 
bid sympathies  in  any  or  all  the  other 
vital  organs.  Palpitation  at  the  heart, 
oppressed  respiration,  head-ache,  pains 
in  the  ligamentous  and  tendinous  struc- 
ture, and  also  in  the  muscular  fibre, 
disposing  to  spasmodic  irregularity  of 
action,  are  among  the  direct  sympa- 
thetic effects  of  a morbid  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Indeed  every 
action  of  both  life  and  health  is  so  in- 
timately allied  to  an  undisturbed  con- 
dition of  the  first  passages,  that  most  of 
the  internal,  as  well  as  external,  ail 
ments  that  present,  may  be  justly  said 
to  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  their 
existing  state.  The  most  untractable 
diseases  in  surgery,  whether  tumours, 
ulcers,  or  even  osseous  enlargements 
and  incurvations,  have  often  the  cause 
3 p 
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of  their  unyielding  inveteracy  lurking 
in  a morbid  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs ; and  can  only  be  re- 
medied by  correcting  the  faulty  state 
of  these  parts. 

The  salivary,  the  gastric,  the  biliary, 
the  enteric,  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
are  indispensable  agents  in  the  healthy 
process  of  digestion.  These  are  very 
apt  to  be  vitiated  when  the  secerning 
actions  by  which  they  are  generated, 
are,  by  any  course,  rendered  unnatural. 
Any  considerable  deviation  from  the 
natural  state  of  either  of  these  fluids, 
would  unfit’  it  for  the  decomposing  and 
re-arranging  uses  to  which  they  are 
severally  destined  in  the  animal  che- 
mistry of  nature.  If  the  gastric  juice 
is  not  the  precise  product  intended,  it 
is  an  offensive  fluid : the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  bile,  and  other  ingredients 
in  the  process  of  digestion.  The  dis- 
ordered action  producing  these  dege- 
nerated fluids,  likewise  awakens  visce- 
ral and  other  sympathies  over  the 
frame,  so  as  greatly  to  disorder  the 
general  health,  and  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  restored  until 
the  natural  actions  and  secretions  of 
the  disordered  parts  be  reinstated.  This 
very  generally  is  to  be  effected  by 
purgative  medicine,  conducted  so  as  to 
reach  the  salutary  object,  and  not  to  go 
beyond  it. 

The  chief  indication  to  be  regarded 
in  the  use  of  purgative  medicines,  is  to 
excite  the  peristaltic  power  ot  the  in- 
testines sufficiently  at  once  to  secure  a 
due  transmitting  action  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  a 
healthful  course  of  alvine  secretions. 
When  these  salutary  objects  have  been 
obtained — when  the  digestive,  the  as- 
similative, nutrient,  and  evacuant 
functions  of  the  first  passages  have 
been  established,  there  can  be  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  subjecting  these  parts 
to  the  influence  of  cathartic  medicine. 
The  morbid  condition  and  effects  of 
constipation,  torpor,  and  noxious  sym- 
pathies, must  be  overcome,  before  a 
restoration  of  the  healthy  state,  either 
of  the  d igestive  organs  or  of  the  system 
at  large,  can  be  produced.  Continued 
excitement,  foi  the  several  purposes  of 
inducing  additional  determination  of 
the  circulating  fluids,  increased  action. 


and  improved  energy,  on  the  alvine 
viscera,  is  often  required  in  affections 
of  the  first  passages.  These  various  ef- 
fects do  not  admit  of  being  at  once  ac- 
complished.The  endeavour  for  realizing 
them  must  be  therefore  pursued  with  a 
perseverance  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  and  importance  of  the  objec  t 
to  be  obtained. 

~::The  necessary  distinction  to  be  kept 
in  view,  in  the  use  of  purgative  medi- 
cine in  diseases,  more  particularly  of 
the  digestive  organs,  is,  that  the  pre- 
vailing debility,  either  of  the  system 
at  large,  or  of  the  first  passages,  is  more 
effectually  overcome  by  cathartic  ex- 
citement than  by  tonic  influence.  The 
stimulus  of  purgative  action  at  once 
energizes  the  languid  and  torpid  state 
of  vital  power  on  these  occasions,  and 
induces  actions  and  discharges  that  di- 
rectly conduce  to  invigorate  and  amend 
the  weakened  and  diseased  state  of  the 
parts  subjected  to  such  excitement. 
The  digestive  organs  have  for  the 
most  part  secreting  functions  to  per- 
form ; and,  if  these  are  not  aided  and 
promoted  in  the  various  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable,  no  radical  ame- 
lioration of  the  morbid  state  is  likely 
to  be  produced.  Any  medicinal  in- 
fluence that  may  have  the  effect  of 
simply  stimulating,  in  the  calculation 
that  the  low  ebb  of  vital  power  may  be 
thereby  raised  and  improved,  would 
be  more  likely  to  increase  and  confirm 
the  existing  debility,  by  exhausting 
the  feeble  remains  of  vital  power,  and 
rendering  a restoration  of  the  healthful 
state  additionally  difficult.  The  salu- 
tary action  of  purgative  medicine, 
properly  restrained  and  regulated,  does 
not  therefore  consist  in  weakening, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  strengthening, 
by  reproducing  that  natural  state  of 
alvine  function,  on  which  health  and 
strength  essentially  depend. 

The  correct  discrimination  on  which 
the  use  of  purgative  influence  should 
be  substituted,  in  cases  of  alvine  weak- 
nesses and  disordered  secretions,  for 
the  direct  adoption  of  tonic  treatment, 
is  of  the  utmost  practical  worth ; be- 
cause it  has  a tendency  to  remove  dis- 
ease, instead  of  locking  up  and  esta- 
blishing it.  But  this  great  benefit  is 
apt  to  be  converted  into  a proportion- 
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ate  evil,  by  being  heedlessly  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  by  which  its  use- 
ful operation  is  limited.  In  the  use 
of  purgative  medicine,  it  is  warrant- 
able to  extend  its  influence  to  a full 
and  adequate  correction  of  all  that 
may  be  amiss  in  the  evacuant,  diges- 
tive, assimilative,  and  secreting  offices 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  When  these 
amendments  have  been  effected,  it 
will  be  time  to  desist  from  a further 
prosecution  of  the  remedy ; lest,  by 
over-acting,  the  intended  purpose  of 
renovating  lost  power  and  function 
should  be  defeated  by  the  morbid 
sensibilities  and  irritabilities,  and  even 
positive  abrasion,  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face, that  are  apt  to  result  from  an 
excessive  employ  of  cathartic  medi- 
cine. 

Torpor  and  insufficient  action,  from 
various  causes,  are  apt  to  prevail  in 
the  first  passages : on  these  occasions, 
the  secreting,  the  digestive,  and  trans- 
mitting offices  of  these  parts,  are 
either  excessive,  deficient,  or  vitiated. 
A long  continuance  of  this  state  will 
superinduce  the  inveteracy  of  habit, 
than  which  a more  untractable  influ- 
ence cannot  obtain  in  the  animal 
economy.  To  subdue  this  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
by  a due  use  of  evacuating  stimulants, 
is  indispensably  necessary,  before  the 
natural  energy  and  regularity  can  be 
restored.  When  this  is  effected,  no 
further  warranty  cau  remain  for  long- 
er employing  this  description  of  medi- 
cine. Were  it  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  salutary  point  of  relief,  it  would 
tend  to  excite  unhealthy  action,  to 
exhaust  vital  power,  and  finally  even 
to  disorganize  the  structure  of  the 
surfaces  on  which  such  protracted  in- 
fluence may  be  exerted.  The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a judiciously-de- 
rected  use  of  purgative  medicines,  are 
undeniably  great;  but  these  benefits 
are  not  derivable  from  their  inordi- 
nate and  indefinite  employ.  The 
determination  or  additional  afflux  of 
circulating  fluids  to  the  intestines, 
produced  by  cathartic  medicine,  re- 
moves torpor,  and  awakens  the  de- 
gree of  vital  exertion  that  is  necessary 
to  a healthy  performance  of  the  com- 
plicated and  important  function  of  the 


digestive  organs.  The  system  at  large 
sympathises  with  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels ; if  the  latter  be  dis- 
ordered, the  former  will  partake  in 
the  ailment.  Thus,  in  every  variety 
of  malady,  a duly  active  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  essential  to  the  re- 
covery of  health. 

In  most  diseases,  it  has  long  been 
the  fashion  to  refer  the  chief  cause  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels:  these  or- 
gans are  evidently  concerned,  either 
originally  or  sympathetically,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
that  occur ; it  will  be  therefore  requi- 
site to  endeavour  to  adjust  the  irregu- 
lar state  of  these  parts  at  the  earliest 
period,  and  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner., The  aspect  of  the  discharges  is 
the  best  criterion  by  which  to  be 
guided;  quantity  is  also  an  object 
worthy  of  notice.  Both  the  bulk  and 
quality  should  be  such  as  is  consistent 
with  the  healthy  state.  When  this 
has  been  fully  established,  the  purga- 
tive indication  is  at  an  end ; and,  if 
it  be  carried  farther,  affections  of  in- 
ordinate excitement,  colliquative  dis- 
charges, mucous  abrasion,  and  even 
derangement  of  organic  structure, 
may  be  produced.  Instances,  it  may 
be  presumed,  often  occur  of  the  pur- 
gative practice  having  been  pushed 
beyond  the  salutary  limit,  and  by 
which  serious  mischief  has  been  in- 
curred. Numerous  cases  of  the  kind 
are  within  my  own  immediate  know- 
ledge, in  which  digestive  derange- 
ment, and  a consequent  train  of  ner- 
vous disease,  founded  in  distempered 
and  preternaturally  increased  sensibi- 
lity, have  resulted  from  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  excessive  use  of  purgative 
medicine. 

The  object  to  be  effected  by  cathar- 
tic medicine,  is  more  to  energize  and 
restore  tone  to  the  weakened  and  tor- 
pid action  of  the  first  passages,  than 
to  induce  evacuation.  The  evacua- 
tions that  are  successfully  procured 
neither  result  from  excessive  accumu- 
lations, nor  are  they  originally  ill-con- 
ditioned ; but  they  are  the  product  of 
disordered  secretions  and  imperfect  di- 
gestion, and  are  incessantly  generating 
and  amassing,  whilst  the  diseased  or 
unnatural  action  of  these  parts  con- 
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tinues.  When,  therefore,  this  vitiated 
state  has  been  corrected,  nothing  more 
can  be  beneficially  done  by  evacua- 
tion. Adequate  nutrition,  air,  exer- 
cise, temperance,  and  regularity  in  all 
circumstances  that  may  be  conducive 
to  the  general  health,  will  best  aid  in 
establishing  and  preserving  the  ac- 
quired benefit. 

Purgative  medicines  protracted  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  they  remove 
what  would  be  offensive  to  retain,  and 
at  which  they  subdue  diseased  action, 
and  tend  to  reinstate  that  which  is 
healthy  and  natural,  must  necessarily 
be  injurious.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  unduly  stimulating  the  intestinal 
canal  by  cathartic  substances.  The 
peristaltic  power  has  been  impaired, 
so  as  to  induce  either  diarrhceal  atony 
or  unexcitable  torpor  5 the  villous 
coat  has  been  either  inflamed  or 
abraded;  the  mucous  secretion,  in- 
stead of  being  a bland  sheathing  pro- 
duct for  lubricating  and  protecting  the 
interior  of  the  intestines  from  the  oc- 
curring acrimony  of  their  feculent 
contents,  has  been  so  increased  as  to 
assume  an  unnatural  arrangement,  and 
to  become  thin  and  acrid,  abounding 
with  the  saline  qualities  of  the  circu- 
lating juices.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  more  dis- 
tress can  be  experienced,  as  the  result 
of  an  immoderate,  inapplicable,  or 
abusive  employ  of  a valuable  remedy. 
To  overcome  the  diseases  of  torpor, 
faulty  secretion,  deficient  transmission, 
and  unnatural  sympathies,  is  an  ex- 
tent of  remedial  influence  fairly  fall- 
ing within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
cathartic  excitement.  The  most  im- 
portant benefits  have  been  afforded 
by  its  judiciously-regulated  action,  in 
every  variety  of  febrile  affection,  in 
nervous  diseases,  in  visceral  maladies, 
in  local  ailment  on  the  exterior  of  the 
frame,  whether  consisting  of  tumefac- 
tion or  ulcerative  solution  of  organic 
structure,  and  more  especially  in  dys- 
peptic disorders,  and  in  the  endless 
train  and  diversity  of  their  morbid 
sympathies.  The  use  of  the  remedy 
will  be  shown  in  these  numerous  oc- 
casions, by  its  being  accurately  adapt- 
ed to  existing  circumstances,  by  its 


being  directed  to  the  removal  of  what 
is  evidently  a state  of  disease,  and 
rigorously  limited  to  that  salutary 
purpose.  If  it  be  urged  further,  and 
a warranty  be  assumed  from  the  mani- 
fest benefit  resulting  from  it  for  carry- 
ing it  to  an  indefinite  length,  the 
worst  effects  of  exhaustion,  both  gene- 
ral and  ioca'1,  of  inflammation,  abra- 
sion, and  ulceration,  may  be  produced. 
A few  deplorable  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  my  reference,  in  which  the 
medical  evil  was  cruelly  realized,  of 
rendering  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Therapeutic  medicine  is  under  great 
obligations  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  for  his 
intelligent  exposition  of  the  use  of 
purgatives  Relying  on  the  authority 
of  correct  observation,  he  has  pro- 
posed, with  fearless  confidence,  the 
employ  of  purgative  medicine  under 
circumstances,  and  to  an  extent,  that 
had  been  previously  unexampled. 
Facts  justified  him  in  recommending 
what  he  was  sure  would  prove  advan- 
tageous; and  he  has  been  amply 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  others, 
in  the  high  opinion  he  gave  of  the 
utility  of  purgative  medicines  in  dis- 
eases which  had  before  been  treated 
very  differently. 

The  first  passages  either  at  once 
originate  or  continue  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  diseases  incident  to  human 
nature:  the  curative  indication,  there- 
fore, should  be  watchfully  directed  to 
those  parts  of  the  system;  and,  as 
their  functions  are  complicated  and 
connected  with  digestive,  secreting, 
and  evacuating  actions  of  great  va- 
riety, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  disease, 
and  especially  requiring  an  adequate 
application  of  efficient  remedies. 

In  all  ages,  from  the  remotest  re- 
cords of  medical  practice  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  importance  of  purga- 
tive medicine  has  been  recognized  and 
acted  on.  The  humoral  pathology 
induced  a strong  persuasion  of  the 
necessity  of  such  mode  of  attempting 
relief  in  most  cases  of  disease.  The 
peccant  humours,  as  they  were  term- 
ed, were  to  be  summarily  expelled  by 
the  intestines;  but,  when  this  seemed 
to  be  contra-indicated  by  the  im- 
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paired  strength  of  the  patient,  the 
skin,  the  kidneys,  and  every  other 
emanatory,  were  successively  put  in 
requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
punging from  the  system  its  supposed 
corrupt  and  noxious  juices.  These 
refinements  in  the  work  of  discharg- 
ing offensive  matters  hurtfully  diverted 
the  attention  from  accomplishing  the 
object  in  the  only  effectual  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done,— namely,  by 
the  bowels  \ and  led  to  a vague,  de- 
ceptions, and  inefficient  treatment  of 
disease.  Had  the  practice  been  more 
concentred  on  the  first  passages,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Hamiltonean 
practice  would  have  been  perceived , 
and,  whatever  explanation  may  have 
been  attached  to  the  curative  influ- 
ence of  such  treatment,  the  real  ad- 
vantages would  have  sanctioned  and 
established  the  practice.  Authorized 
and  illustrated  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
perhaps  deserves  to  be  regarded,  un- 
der suitable  limitation,  to  be  the  most 
safe,  the  most,  efficient,  and  the  most 
salutary  mode  of  treatment  that  could 
be  adopted  for  the  diseases  to  which 
it  is  applicable. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE 
COLLECTION  AND  PRESER- 
VATION OF  ROOTS,  HERBS, 
LEAVES,  &c. 


ROOTS. 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  be- 
fore they  shoot  out  stalks  or  flowers : 
biennial  ones  chiefly  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  in  which  the  seeds  were 
sown : the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally  in  the 
autumn.  Being  washed  clean  from 
dirt,  and  freed  from  the  rotten  and 
decayed  fibres,  they  are  to  be  hung 
up  in  a warm  airy  place,  till  suffici- 
ently dried ; and  when  thoroughly  dry 
they  ought  to  be  kept  in  tin  canisters 
with  close  covers,  and  in  a dry  room. 
The  thicker  roots  require  to  be  slit 
longitudinally,  or  cut  transversely  in- 
to thin  slices,  and  hung  with  pack- 
thread in  festoons,  so  that  the  slices 
do  not  touch  each  other.  Such  as  lose 
their  virtues  by  exsiccation,  or  are  de- 
sired to  be  preserved  in  a fresh  state, 


for  the  greater  conveniency  of  their 
use  in  certain  forms,  are  to  be  kept 
buried  in  dry  sand,  in  a cool  cellar. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  which  the 
biennial  and  perennial  roots  are  rec- 
koned the  most  vigorous,  the  autumn 
and  spring  ; or  rather  the  time  when 
the  stalks  or  leaves  have  fallen  off, 
and  that  in  which  the  vegetation  is 
just  to  begin  again,  or  soon  after  it 
has  begun ; which  times  are  found  to 
differ  considerably  in  different  plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
two  first  editions  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeias, directed  them  to  be  dug  in  the 
spring,  after  the  leaves  are  formed ; in 
the  third  edition,  the  autumn  was  pre- 
ferred. The  generality  of  roots  ap- 
pear, indeed,  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
spring : but  as  at  this  time  they  are  also 
the  most  juicy,  and  consequently 
shrivel  much  in  drying,  and  are  rather 
more  difficultly  preserved,  it  is  com- 
monly thought  most  advisable  to  take 
them  up  in  autumn.  No  rule,  how- 
ever, can  be  given,  that  shall  obtain 
universally  : arum  root  is  taken  even 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  without  sus- 
picion of  its  being  less  active  than  at 
other  seasons-,  while  angelica  root  is 
inert  during  the  summer,  in  compari- 
son of  what  it  is  in  the  autumn, 
spring,  or  winter. 

HERBS  AND  LEAVES. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the 
leaves  have  come  to  their  full  growth, 
before  the  flowers  unfold:  but  of 
some  plants  the  flowery  tops  are  pre- 
ferred. They  are  to  be  dried  in  the 
same  manner  as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves,  there 
cannot  perhaps  be  any  universal  rule, 
any  more  than  for  roots ; for  though 
most  herbs  appear  to  be  in  their  great- 
est vigour  about  the  time  of  their 
flowering,  or  a little  before,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  medicinal  parts  are 
more  abundant  at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marsh-mallow 
leaves  are  most  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flowering 
approach  more  to  a woody  nature. 
A difference  of  the  same  kind  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  leaves  of  certain 
trees  and  shrubs ; the  young  buds,  or 
rudiments  of  the  leaves,  of  the  black 
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poplar  tree,  have  a strong  fragrant 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  storax; 
but  by  the  time  that  the  leaves  have 
come  to  their  full  growth  their  fra- 
grance is  exhausted. 

Herbs  are  directed  by  most  of  the 
pharmaceutic  writers  to  be  dried  in 
the  shade ; a rule  which  appears  to  be 
very  just,  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  misunderstood.  They  are  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  sun’s  heat, 
but  from  its  light ; by  which  their  co- 
lours are  liable  to  be  altered  or  de- 
stroyed. Slow  drying  of  them  in  a 
cool  place  is  far  from  being  of  any 
advantage:  both  their  colours  and 
virtues  are  preserved  in  greatest  per- 
fection, when  they  are  dried  hastily 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  a com- 
mon fire,  as  great  as  that  which  they 
can  bear  without  being  scorched,  es- 
pecially the  more  succulent,  which  are 
otherwise  liable  to  turn  black.  Odo- 
riferous herbs,  dried  by  fire  till  they 
become  friable,  discover  indeed,  in 
this  acrid  state,  very  little  smell ; not 
that  the  odorous  matter  is  dissipated  ; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being  com- 
municated from  the  perfectly  dry  sub- 
ject to  dry  air ; for  as  soon  as  a wa- 
tery vehicle  is  supplied,  whether  by 
infusing  the  plant  in  water,  or  by  ex- 
posing it  for  a little  time  to  a moist 
air,  the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  virtue  of  the  aqueous  mois- 
ture, and  discover  themselves  in  their 
full  force. 

Of  the  use  of  heat  in  drying  herbs, 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  treatment 
of  tea  among  the  Chinese.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  the 
leaves,  as  soon  as  gathered,  are  brought 
into  an  apartment  furnished  with  a 
number  of  little  furnaces,  or  stoves, 
each  of  which  is  covered  with  a clean 
smooth  iron  plate;  the  leaves  are 
spread  on  the  plates,  and  kept  rolling 
with  the  hands  till  they  begin  to  curl 
up  about  the  edges;  they  are  then 
immediately  swept  off  on  tables,  on 
which  one  person  continues  to  roll 
them,  while  another  fans  them  that 
they  may  cool  hastily : this  process  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  often- 
er,  according  as  the  leaves  are  dis- 
posed to  unbend  on  standing. 


EXSICCATION  OP  HERBS  AND 
FLOWERS. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be  dried  by 
the  gentle  heat  of  a stove  or  common 
fire,  and  only  in  that  quantity  at  a 
time  by  which  the  exsiccation  may  be 
very  soon  finished.  By  this  means 
their  strength  and  native  colour  are 
best  preserved. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  some 
other  herbs  replete  with  a subtile  vola- 
tile matter,  are  to  be  powdered  im- 
mediately after  the  exsiccation,  and 
preserved  in  glass- vessels,  well  shut. 

FLOWERS. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when  mo- 
derately expanded,  on  a clear  dry  day, 
before  noon.  Red  roses  are  taken  be- 
fore they  open,  and  the  white  heels 
clipped  off  and  thrown  away. 

The  quick  drying,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  leaves  of  plants,  is 
more  particularly  proper  for  flowers; 
in  most  of  which  both  the  colour  and 
smell  are  more  perishable  than  in 
leaves,  and  more  subject  to  be  im- 
paired by  slow  exsiccation.  Of  the 
flowers  which  come  fresh  into  the 
apothecaries’  hands,  the  only  ones  em- 
ployed dry  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia are  red  roses ; and  these,  in  all 
the  compositions  in  which  they  are 
used  in  a dried  state,  are  expressly  or- 
dered to  be  dried  hastily. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  flower  in  different 
plants.  Saffron  is  a singular  produc- 
tion, being  the  end  of  the  style  or 
pistil.  The  active  part  of  chamomile 
flowers  is  the  yellow  disk,  or  button 
in  the  middle;  that  of  lilies,  roses, 
clove-july-flowers,  violets,  and  many 
others,  the  petala  or  flower-leaves; 
while  rosemary  has  little  in  any  of 
these  parts,  its  fragrance  residing 
chiefly  in  the  flower-cup. 

FRUITS  AND  SEEDS. 

Fruits  are  to  be  gathered  when  ripe, 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  Seeds  should 
be  collected  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  grow  dry,  before  they  fall  off  spon- 
taneously. 

Of  the  fruits  whose  collection  comes 
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under  the  notice  of  the  apothecary, 
there  are  few  which  are  used  in  an  un- 
ripe state : the  principal  is  the  sloe, 
whose  virtue  as  a mild  astringent  is 
much  diminished  by  maturation. 

The  rule  for  collecting  seeds  is  more 
general  than  any  of  the  others,  all  the 
officinal  seeds  being  in  their  greatest 
perfection  at  the  time  of  their  matu- 
rity. As  seeds  contain  little  watery 
moisture,  they  require  no  other  warmth 
for  drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  of  autumn ; such  as  abound 
with  a gross  expressible  oil,  should 
never  be  exposed  to  any  considerable 
neat ; for  this  would  hasten  their  ran- 
cidity. Seeds  are  best  preserved  in 
their  natural  husks  or  coverings, 
which  should  be  separated  only  at  the 
time  of  using ; the  husk,  or  cortical 
part,  serving  to  defend  the  seed  from 
being  injured  by  the  air. 

WOODS  AND  BARKS. 

the  most  proper  season  for  the  felling 


of  woods,  or  shaving  off  their  barks, 
is  generally  the  winter. 

No  woods  of  our  own  growth  are 
now  retained  by  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh colleges. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  barks 
are  not  generally  more  replete  with 
medicinal  matter  in  summer  and  spring 
than  in  winter.  The  barks  of  many 
trees  are  in  summer  so  much  loaded 
with  resin  and  gum,  as  to  burst  spon- 
taneously, and  discharge  this  redun- 
dant quantity.  It  is  said  that  the 
bark  of  the  oak  answers  best  for  the 
tanners  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the 
sap  in  spring : and  as  its  use  in  tan- 
ning depends  on  the  same  astringent 
quality  for  which  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine, it  should  seem  to  be  also  fittest 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  spring. 
It  may  be  observed  likewise,  that,  in 
this  last  season,  barks  in  general  are 
most  conveniently  peeled  off. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  MR.  MA- 
CHEL’s  APPARATUS  FOR  CUP- 
PING, DRY  CUPPING,  AND 
DRAWING  MILK  FROM  THE 
BREASTS  OF  FEMALES. 


The  body  of  the  apparatus,  A,  is  of 
an  oval  form,  having  two  orifices  on 


the  top,  b and  c.  Into  b is  screwed 
an  exhausting  syringe  or  pump,  and 
into  c a screw-plug,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  closing  that  orifice. 

At  one  end  of  the  body  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  fitted  a stop-cock,  E,  to 
which  is  attached  the  flexible  pipe, 
F ; at  the  extremity  of  which,  the 
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different  apparatus  for  cupping  or 
drawing  milk,  as  hereafter  described, 
is  to  be  affixed. 

In  order  to  perform  the  operation  of 
dry-cupping,  the  glass,  H,  is  to  be 
screwed  to  the  end  of  the  flexible 
pipe,  F ; and  an  exhaustion  must  be 
made  in  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
by  making  about  thirty  strokes  of  the 
pump,  and  by  applying  the  mouth  of 
the  glass,  H,  to  that  part  of  the  body 
of  the  patient  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and,  by  turning  the  stop-cock  more  or 
less,  the  skin  will  be  raised  as  much 
as  is  required ; and  the  glass  may  be 
instantaneously  removed,  by  unscrew- 
ing the  plug,  C,  and  letting  in  the  air. 

For  the  purpose  of  cupping,  scari- 
fying, and  abstracting  blood,  at  one 
operation,  connected  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  flexible  tube  passing 
from  the  exhausting-box,  is  a glass  or 
metal  bell,  resembling  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  common  syringe  cupping- 
glass,  into  which  is  adjusted  a simple 
piece  of  mechanism,  whereby  a plate, 
on  which  is  fixed  the  lancet-points, 
after  puncturing  the  elevated  integu- 
ments, is  disengaged  from  a catch,  by 
pressure  of  the  soft  parts  rising  into 
the  partially-exhausted  vessel,  on  the 
button  of  a delicate  spring,  by  the 
previous  adjustment  of  which,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  punctures  or  incisions  may 
be  very  accurately  regulated. 

The  lancet-bell,  after  exhausting, 
by  about  forty-strokes  of  the  piston, 
the  body  of  the  apparatus,  is  applied 
to  the  part  from  which  it  is  intended 
to  draw  blood ; and,  by  turning  the 
stop-cock  in  the  connecting  tube, 
communication  is  made  betwixt  the 
two  vessels ; the  integuments  rise  into 
the  bell,  press  against  and  are  wound- 
ed by  the  lancets  or  prickers,  dis- 
engaged at  an  accurately-determined 
moment,  and  the  blood  is  drawn  from 
the  orifices  into  the  exhausted  receiver. 
A cock  in  the  exhausting-box,  by 
admitting  at  any  time  the  excluded 
atmosphere,  removes  the  pressure,  and 
liberates  the  apparatus. 

The  transparent  crystal,  which  is 
let  into  the  side  of  the  exhausting-box, 
admits  of  a clear  view  of  the  blood,  or 
other  fluid,  flowing  into  the  instru- 
ment. By  the  side  of  the  crystal,  and 


upon  the  exhausting- dox,  is  a scale; 
the  division  of  which  begins  at  half 
an  ounce,  and,  in  the  ordinary-sized 
apparatus,  is  continued  to  the  degree 
of  a pint  and  half : the  precise  quan- 
tity of  blood  can  thereby  be  measured 
with  much  accuracy. 

The  important  advantages  gained 
in  the  use  of  this  apparatus, — of  facili- 
ty, precision,  simplicity,  neatness,— 
are  incalculably  surpassed  by  the 
power  of  its  application  to  any  part 
whatever  of  the  surface,  under  any 
circumstances  indicating  its  propriety, 
and  by  any  person  untrained  to  the 
manual  dexterity  of  a professed  cup- 
per ; and  even  without  inspection  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, — a cir- 
cumstance frequently  of  much  impor- 
tance in  female  patients.  The  bone, 
or  its  periosteum,  covered  only  by  ex- 
tenuated integument,  can  never  be 
injured : the  skin  and  its  vessels  sim- 
ply are  divided,  and  that  to  any  nice- 
determined  object,  and  into  any  de- 
sired point.  There  is  no  alarming 
preparation,  no  harrassing  change  of 
apparatus,  no  exposure.  Cleanliness, 
decency,  and  the  quiet  and  mental 
tranquility  of  the  patient,  are  in  no 
way  infringed,  upon. 

The  delicate  covering  of  the  hydro- 
cephalic infant’s  cranium  may  be  de- 
pleted, without  danger,  without  alarm, 
without  trouble  or  delay. 

In  drawing  the  breasts,  about  four 
strokes  of  the  pump  will  in  general  be 
found  sufficient ; and  the  nipple-glass, 
I,  being  screwed  upon  the  end  of  the 
flexible  pipe,  the  mouth  of  the  glass 
must  be  applied  to  the  breast ; when 
the  suction  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  party  using 
the  apparatus,  by  merely  turning  the 
handle  of  the  stop-cock  more  or  less ; 
and,  in  order  to  remove  the  glass  from 
the  breast  without  difficulty,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  unscrew  the  plug,  when 
it  will  become  detached. 

The  aniiioying,  and  often  in  their 
consequences  seriously  injurious,  diffi- 
culties of  abstracting  milk  from  the 
imperfectly-developed  nipple  of  young 
mothers,  are  too  familiar  to  the  prac- 
titionei  in  the  department  of  midwife- 
ry, to  need,  in  this  place,  more  than 
simple  mention.  The  inadequate  and 
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clumsy  contrivance  hitherto  employ- 
ed, gives  place  to  the  convenience, 
the  precision,  and  the  sufficiency,  of 
this  almost  self-acting  apparatus. 

The  delicate  or  exhausted  female 
has  but  to  apply  the  nipple-glass, 
without  being  disturbed  even  from  a 
recumbent  position,  and  regulate,  sim- 
ply by  turning  the  stop-cock,  the 
draught  on  her  breast  to  the  extent 
which  her  own  feelings  dictate  as  suf- 
ficient. The  breast  which,  from  ulce- 
rated or  excoriated  nipple,  cannot  be 
emptied  of  its  fluid  by  suction  of  the 
infant,  but  with  almost  insufferable 
agony  to  the  mother,  can,  by  this 
contrivance,  be  drawn  without  pain, 
and  without  the  perpetual  renewed 
irritation  to  the  ulcerated  part,  which 
is  the  exclusive  impediment  to  the 
process  of  healing. 

By  the  adoption  of  a glass  receiver 
to  the  neck  of  the  nipple-cap,  and 
which  is  detached  or  affixed  by  a 
screw-neck,  the  milk  is  received  un- 
contaminated, and  appropriable  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  infant. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

HONES  OF  THE  ARM. 


No.  1.  Scapula. 

2.  The  clavicle. 

3.  The  acromion. 

4.  The  spinal  process  of  the  scapula. 

5.  The  articulation  of  the  radius,  w.th 

the  metacarpal  bones. 

6.  The  articulation  of  the  ulna,  with 

the  same. 

7.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

8.  The  metacarpal  bones. 

9.  The  upper  angle  of  the  scapula. 

10.  The  neck  of  the  scapula. 

11.  The  great  head  of  the  humerus. 

13.  The  middle  of  the  humerus 

14.  The  internal  condyle. 

15.  The  external  condyle. 

1 6 1 The  crossing  of  the  ulna  and 

17  S radius. 

The  part  to  which  the  deltoid 
muscle  is  inserted. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM. 

A The  deltoid,  explained  in  Plate  13. 
B The  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  ex- 
plained  in  Plate  16. 


C The  anconaeus,  arising  from  the 
external  condyle  of  the  os-humeri : 
it  is  a small  triangular  muscle,  on 
the  back  part  of  the  arm,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  back  part  or  ridge 
of  the  ulna ; — it  assists  in  extending 
the  fore-arm. 

D Part  of  the  supinator  radii  longus. 

E The  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

F The  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

G The  extensor  communis  digitorum. 

H The  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

I The  flexor  caipi  ulnaris. 


GENIUS  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


Man  is  so  constituted,  that  what  is 
generally  esteemed  his  greatest  blessing 
may  become  his  greatest  curse.  He 
has  no  endowment  of  body  or  of 
mind,  which  may  not  prove  destruc- 
tive of  his  happiness.  Strength,  beauty, 
wit— all  that  can  render  life  desirable 
or  useful,  often,  through  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  become  sources  of 
misery.  We  may  then,  with  propriety, 
in  the  following  essay,  whilst  we  at- 
tempt to  speak  of  genius,  treat  also  of 
some  of  the  diseases  to  which  its  pos- 
sessors seem  peculiarly  liable. 

Before  entering  directly  upon  this 
subject,  we  beg  leave  to  premise  a few 
things.  The  diseases  of  genius  have 
their  seat  sometimes  in  the  mindj 
sometimes  in  the  body,  and  often 
affect  both  body  and  mind.  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  we  may  speak  of  the 
mind  acting  upon  the  body  and 
disordering  its  functions,  and  of  the 
body  disordering  the  faculties  of  the 
mind : in  doing  so,  many  expressions 
in  regard  to  the  mind,  through  the 
poverty  of  language  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  may  be  used, 
which  are  strictly  applicable  only  to 
what  is  material.  But  we  utterly  dis- 
claim any  sentiment  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  the  mind, 
though  a Priestley  has  graced  it  with 
his  approbation.  It  would  be  too 
distant  from  our  purpose  here  to  at- 
tempt a regular  refutation  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  concerning  it  we  would  only 
observe,  that,  if  the  mind  be  material, 
it  must  form  a part  of  the  body  or  the 
3 G 
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whole  body ; in  other  words,  every 
part  of  the  body  together  must  form 
the  mind,  or  some  particular  part  must 
form  it — as  the  brain,  or  heart,  &c. ; 
for,  if  this  be  not  allowed,  the  imme- 
teriality  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed. 
The  first  supposition,  viz.  that  every 
part  of  the  body  together  forms  the 
mind , needs  no  refutation ; the  second, 
that  some  particular  part  forms  it,  has 
more  plausibility,  but  as  little  truth. 
We  will  only  notice  what  Priestley 
says  in  favour  of  the  brain  and  mind, 
being  one  and  the  same  ; for  if  it  were 
reasonable  to  fix  on  any  part  of  the 
body  as  the  mind,  that  part  ought  to 
be  the  brain.  Priestley  is  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  “ Because  (as 
he  says)  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and  a certain  state 
of  the  brain,  always  accompany  and 
correspond  to  one  another.”  And 
again,  “there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man  retaining  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
when  his  brain  was  destroyed.  More- 
over, as  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  ge- 
neral ripens  and  comes  to  maturity 
with  the  body,  it  is  also  observed  to 
decay  with  it ; and,  if  in  some  cases 
the  mental  faculties  continue  vigorous, 
when  the  body  in  general  is  enfeebled, 
it  is  evidently  because,  in  those  parti- 
cular cases,  the  brain  is  not  much  affect- 
ed by  the  general  cause  of  weakness. 
Likewise,  as  the  mind  is  affected  in 
consequence  of  the  affections  of  the 
body  and  brain,  so  the  body  is  liable 
to  be  reciprocally  affected  by  the  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  as  is  evident  in 
the  visible  effects  of  all  strong  passions. 
These  are  certain  irrefragable  argu- 
ments, that  it  is  no  other  than  one  and 
the  same  thing  that  is  subject  to  these 
affections.” 

In  answer  to  these  irrefragable  argu- 
ments, we  oppose  facts  to  assertions. 
“ The  history  of  dissections  proves  that 
the  texture  of  every  part  of  the  brain 
may  be  morbidly  altered  from  its  na- 
tural state,  and  yet  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  remain  entire.”  To  this  the 
writings  of  Morgagni,  Bonetus.  and 


* See  Morgagni  de  CausisetSedibus, 
Epist.  xi.  xv.  xx.  and  the  first  volume 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 


Haller,  bear  testimony.*  “ Portions  of 
the  brain  have  been  forcibly  detached ; 
excavations  have  been  formed  in  it  by 
abscesses  j fungous  tumours  have  arisen 
from  its  surface  $ all  its  arteries  have 
been  ossified ; its  coats  have  been  vari- 
ously diseased ; the  interior  part  of  the 
cerebrum  and  of  the  cerebellum,  the 
basis  of  the  cerebrum,  the  pituitary 
gland,  the  pineal  gland,  the  plexus 
choroides,  have  all  been  found  exhibit- 
ing morbid  changes  of  structure,  in 
people  who  were  in  full  possession  of 
their  internal  senses/’*  Instances  oc- 
cured  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  dissecting-room, 
where  the  brain  was  found  almost  en- 
tirely converted  into  pus,  and  yet  the 
persons  in  whom  the  brain  was  thus 
found  diseased  had  suffered  no  mental 
derangement,  f How  then  stands  the 
assertion,  that  “ there  is  no  instance  of 
any  man  retaining  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing, when  his  brain  was  destroyed  ?” 
When  the  body  is  affected  with  palsy, 
and  yet  the  faculties  of  the  mind  re- 
main entire,  and  when,  on  examina- 
tion after  death,  disorder  of  the  brain 
is  discovered  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  palsy,  shall  we  say,  that  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  were  not  injured,  be- 
cause the  brain  was  not  much  affected 
by  the  general  cause  of  weakness? 
There  is  scarcely  a disease  that  can  af- 
fect the  body,  by  which  the  brain, 
from  its  extensive  connexions,  must 
not  be  more  or  less  affected : but  who, 
that  has  walked  much  in  the  path  of 
sickness  and  death,  has  not  occasion- 
ally seen,  where  the  powers  of  life  were 
fast  sinking,  and  just  ready  to  fail,  the 
mind  acquiring  fresh  strength,  as  if  al- 
ready partly  relieved  from  its  clay  ? 
While  many  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease show  that  there  is  generally  an 
intimate  connexion  between  a healthy 
state  of  the  brain  and  a proper  exer- 
cise of  the  mind,  the  facts  we  have  ad- 
duced, prove  that  the  brain  and  mind 
are  not  “one  and  the  same,”  and  that 
occasionally  the  mind  acts  indepen- 
dently of  the  brain.  In  proof  that  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  do  not  necessarily 


* Crichton  on  Mental  Derangement, 
vol.  i.  p.  241. 

t Fordyce  on  Fevers,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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decay  with  the  body,  we  might  men- 
tion the  venerable  names  of  Plato, 
Isocrates,  Newton,  Johnson,  Bacon, 
Burke,  and  many  others,  who  exhi- 
bited to  the  world  the  splendid  and 
inteuesting  spectacle  of  bodies  shatter- 
ed by  age  and  \vom  out  by  disease, 
with  minds  retaining  all  their  great- 
ness, and  uninjured  amidst  the  ruins  that 
surrounded  them.  We  ask  those  From 
whom  we  may  differ,  if  any  instance 
can  be  adduced,  in  which  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  decayed,  while  the 
mind  has  been  cultivated  with  the 
same  assiduity  in  old  age  as  formerly  ? 
In  old  age  stimulants  to  exertion  are 
wanting,  therefore  the  mental  faculties 
are  too  often  allowed  to  remain  inac- 
tive ■ then  indeed  they  do  decay : but 
we  conclude  with  Cicero,  " manent 
ingenia  senibus,  modo  permaneat  stu- 
dium  et  industrial’  It  is  time  to  turn 
to  our  proper  subject. 

An  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  genius 
is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  en- 
quiry concerning  that  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  benefit,  as  well 
as  of  the  greatest  ill,  to  mankind.  Its 
effects  are  felt  in  every  department  of 
life,  whether  it  reside  with  the  rustic, 
making  him  the  counsellor  of  his 
hamlet ; with  the  philosopher,  placing 
him  in  the  van  of  the  march  of  sci- 
ence; or  with  the  statesman,  constitu- 
ting him  the  shield  of  his  country; 
whether  it  glow  upon  the  lips  of  ora- 
tory, or  encircle  with  its  halo  the 
visions  of  poetry.  They  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
and  in  their  ruin.  It  clothes  its  pos- 
sessor with  that  mental  majesty,  which 
extorts  from  envy  obedience  and  ad- 
miration—to  which  the  weak  look  for 
protection,  and  the  brave  for  guidance. 

This  is  genius  exhibited  in  its  effects 
—But  what  is  it  ? Borrowing  partly 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  we  define  it  “ a 
mind  of  superior  general  powers.”  We 
cannot  suppose  that  genius  consists  in 
the  superiority  of  any  one  power  of  the 
mind,  or  in  the  combination  of  any 
particular  powers ; and  think,  that  a 
brief  survey  of  the  subject  will  show, 
that,  as  the  beauty  of  a palace  does  not 
consist  in  the  elegance  of  one  pillar, 
but  in  t e proportions  and  skill  exhi- 
bited in  all  its  parts,  so  genius  does  not 


depend  on  the  excellence  of  any  one 
power  of  the  mind,  but  on  the  vigour 
and  combination  of  all  its  powers. 

Invention  is  the  criterion  of  genius. 
This  seems  to  be  allowed  by  common 
consent ; for  all  whose  characters  are 
established  in  the  world  as  men  of  ge- 
nius, are  those  who  have  invented 
something  unknown  before,  or  invent- 
ed improvements  in  what  was  already 
known.  Homer,  without  a model, 
constructed  one  of  the  noblest  poems 
the  world  possesses ; Socrates  invented 
moral  philosophy ; the  names  of  New- 
ton and  Franklin  are  illustrious  by 
their  discoveries  in  physics ; the  me- 
mory of  Fulton  is  immortal  by  his  ap- 
plication of  the  powers  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation  ; and  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  has  placed  himself  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  philosophers,  by 
his  improvement  in  chemical  science. 
That  invention  is  the  criterion  of  ge- 
nius being  granted,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  show  how  the  vigorous  exercise 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  act  of  invention. 

The  intellectual  powers  we  will  con- 
sider, adopting  Girard’s  division,  as 
consisting  of  sense,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, and  judgment.  “ Sense  per- 
ceives those  objects  which  are  really 
existent,  and  actually  exhibited  to  the 
mind.”  Memory  revises  “ past  per- 
ceptions, with  a view  to  experience  of 
them  and  to  their  reality.  Imagination 
considers  the  notion  or  thought  pre- 
sent in  the  mind  simply  as  it  is  in  it- 
self, without  any  view  to  real  exist- 
ence or  past  experience,”*  and,  by  as- 
sociation, leads  from  the  idea  present 
in  the  mind  to  others  connected  with 
it.  Judgment  compares  ideas  presented 
to  the  mind,  discovers  their  relations, 
and  draws  conclusions  concerning 
them. 

In  the  act  of  invention,  it  is  imagi- 
nation which  ranges  through  the  re- 
gions of  thought,  conducted  by  asso- 
ciation from  one  idea  presented  to  the 
mind,  to  the  various  others  connected 
with  it,  separating  notions  or  parts  o^ 
notions  from  those  with  which  they 


* See  Girard  on  Genius,  and  Beat- 
tie  on  the  Imagination. 
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were  formerly  associated ; — again  com- 
bining these  into  new  forms,  witli  a 
semblance  of  creative  power ; like  the 
bee,  collecting  honey  from  every  flower 
on  which  it  rests,  however  various  be 
the  tint,  or  dissimilar  the  general  qua- 
lities. But  to  possess  that  superiority 
which  will  lead  to  invention,  imagina- 
tion must  be  attended  by  enthusiastic 
activity,  which  constantly  stimulates  it 
to  new  exertions,  quickly  presents  it 
with  new  views  of  objects,  rapidly  se- 
parates old  connexions  of  ideas,  and  as 
rapidly  re-combines  them  into  every 
form  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
which  so  absorbs  it  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  object  as  to  prevent  any  in- 
terruption of  attention,  and  so  fires  it 
in  its  pursuit,  as  to  render  it  careless  of 
every  fatigue  and  labour  it  may  under- 
go. It  was  this  enthusiastic  activity 
with  which  Archimedes  merged  the 
noise  of  battle  and  the  terrors  of  death, 
in  his  mathematical  speculations, 
which  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp, 
and  dug  the  early  grave  of  Henry 
Kirk  White.  Without  activity  of 
imagination,  the  mind  soon  tires  in  the 
investigation  of  a subject ; and,  how- 
ever excellent  and  new  may  be  the 
associations  which  are  formed,  their 
excellence  and  novelty  rarely  compen- 
sate for  the  tardiness  with  which  they 
arise:  and  without  enthusiasm,  as  the 
exercise  of  imagination,  however  ac- 
tive, is  still  attended  by  muchfatiguing 
exertion,  the  mind  will  soon  relax  in 
its  endeavours,  and  consider  that  un- 
attainable which  merely  has  not  yet 
been  attained.  It  is  the  observation  of 
common  life,  that  enthusiasm,  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  object,  is  one  of  the 
surest  tokens  of  ultimate  success. 

Imagination,  however  active,  can  do 
little  towards  invention,  unless  it  be 
comprehensive.  It  may  elicit  a spark 
which  will  dazzle  for  a moment,  but 
can  never  produce  that  steady  lustre 
which  leads  to  useful  results.  It  is 
comprehensiveness  of  imagination, 
which  gives  to  the  productions  of  ge- 
nius, that  richness  which  appears  to 
be  formed  of  a happy  selection  from  a 
vast  collection  of  materials  submitted 
to  its  choice ; — which  unfolds  to  the 
mind  the  view  of  its  subject  in  all  its 
parts,  and  in  all  its  connexions; — 


which  enables  the  associating  princi- 
ple to  traverse  every  region,  and  ex- 
plore every  recess,  in  quest  of  its  trea- 
sures;— and  to  pass  from  one  idea  to 
another,  and  through  all  their  modifi- 
cations, with  seemingly  unlimited 
bounds.  It  was  by  a comprehensive 
imagination,  that  the  great  poets  and 
philosophers  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  collected  in  their  works 
materials  from  every  region  of  nature 
and  art;  and  have  seemed  to  hold 
within  their  reach  the  universe  of  ideas, 
from  which  to  draw  all  that  was  con- 
ducive to  their  purpose. 

In  a work  of  genius,  imagination, 
active  and  comprehensive  as  we  have 
described,  surrounds  itself  with  a lus- 
tre, which  from  hasty  observation 
conceals  the  operation  of  other  powers 
But,  for  the  perfection  of  invention 
the  aid  of  other  agents  is  essentially 
necessary.  Indeed,  without  sense  an-: 
memory,*  imagination  itself  canno 
act ; for  it  must  be  from  some  one  ob- 
ject perceived  by  sense  that  association 
begins,  and  it  must  be  by  the  help 
afforded  by  memory,  that  it  continues 
its  exercise.  Sense  is  the  fountain 
from  which  association  springs  ; me- 
mory the  tributary  streams  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  roll  on  its  fertilizing 
course.  The  objects  of  imagination  are 
all  confined  within  the  limits  of  ac- 
quired knowledge : these  it  may  vari- 
ously modify,  but  cannot  go  beyond 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  act 
on  those  things  with  which  it  has  no 
acquaintance  by  experience  or  inform- 
ation. When  the  fervid  imagination 
of  Milton  mounts  to  heaven — is  con- 
versant with  cherubim — is  immersed 
in  the  splendour  of  the  Supreme— and 
seems  to  leave,  far  below,  earth  and  its 
grossness,  still  we  find  it  adoring  hea- 
ven with  the  materials  of  this  world  ; 
— giving  to  arc'  angels  human  forms — 
and  by  what  appears  glorious  among 


* u Memory,”  says  the  author  of 
the  Literary  Character,  “ is  the  foun- 
dation of  genius ; for  this  faculty  with 
men  of  genius,  is  associated  with  ima- 
gination and  passion;  it  is  a chronology, 
not  merely  of  events,  but  of  emotions.’* 
Lit.  Character,  p.  127 
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men,  describing  the  glories  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  worlds. 

By  a hasty  sketch,  we  have  shewn 
how  far  imagination,  with  the  aid  of 
sense  and  memory,  can  proceed  in  the 
act  of  invention.  Imagination  collects 
the  materials,  but  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement is  the  work  of  judgment; 
which  compares  ideas  presented  to  the 
mind,  discovers  their  relations,  and 
draws  conclusions  concerning  them. 
Not  only  is  judgment  called  into  exer- 
cise when  the  collected  treasures  o*f 
imagination  are  presented  to  the  mind, 
but  the  imagination  of  genius,  even 
in  its  most  free  and  independent  excur- 
sions, must  still  be  attended  by  that 
power,  which  detaches  it  from  impro- 
per and  useless  associations,  directs  it 
to  the  track  most  conducive  to  the  end 
in  view,  and  calls  it  off  from  chasing 
the  cheating  shadow  of  a cloud ; and, 
when  imagination  has  collected  its 
various  materials,  judgment  is  the  spi- 
rit moving  over  the  rich  but  confused 
mass,  educing  order  and  usefulness.  A 
writer  of  much  imagination,  not  tem- 
pered by  judgment,  will  produce  ex- 
travagance and  folly;  but,  where 
sound  judgment  is  connected  with  an 
active  comprehensive  imagination , 
the  happiest  results  are  to  be  antici- 
pated, the  production  not  only  of 
what  is  new,  but  what  is  congruous, 
useful,  great : for  there  is  not  a flower 
that  strews  the  path  of  genius,  nor  a 
column  in  the  proud  structure  that  it 
rears,  in  which  the  influence  of  judg- 
ment is  not  concerned.  The  continual 
influence  of  judgment  on  imagination, 
does  by  no  means  injure  the  exercise 
of  the  latter, — only  renders  it  more  ef- 
ficient ; the  ship  does  not  less  feel 
tire  useful  influence  of  the  breeze, 
on  account  of  the  directing  helm  and 
rudder. 

W e thus  conclude,  that  genius  con- 
sists in  a combination  of  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  It  is  this  combination 
which  gives  intellectual  strength, 
which  enables  one  mind  to  influence 
thousands.  In  proportion  as  these 
powers  are  fully  possessed,  and  pro- 
perly combined,  so  far  does  genius 
exist. 

Whether  superiority  of  genius  be 
natural  or  acquired,  we  will  not  stop 


here  to  examine,  nor  pretend  positively 
to  determine.  The  power  of  educa- 
tion daily  shows  itself  to  be  so  great, 
that  we  know  not  how  to  limit  its  ef- 
fects; while  the  records  of  men  of  ge- 
nius exhibit  such  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter as  almost  persuade  that 

“ from  heaven  descends 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  chosen 
breast !” 

One  thing  must  be  allowed — that  the 
circumstances  of  life,  and  especially  of 
early  life,  tend  much  to  determine  the 
characters  of  men.  But  the  same  cir- 
cumstances produce  different  effects 
on  different  minds : a peculiar  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  whilst  it  ele- 
vates one  mind,  may  degrade  another. 
We  often  see  men  labouring  under 
circumstances  apparently  the  most  ad- 
verse, arid  still  exhibiting  splendid 
marks  of  genius;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  what  appear  adverse,  are  the  very 
causes  of  the  display  of  genius;  and 
that  the  same  persons,  in  situations 
seemingly  much  better  adapted  for 
the  exercise  of  talent,  would  fall  into 
obscurity.  Had  Newton  been  a prin- 
ter’s boy,  or  Franklin  been  educated 
at  an  university,  possibly  neither  of 
their  names  would  have  been  rendered 
immortal  by  their  discoveries  in  na- 
tural philosophy. 

According  to  our  description,  there 
is  a complex  operation  of  the  mind  in 
every  exertion  of  genius ; it  may 
therefore  readily  be  supposed  to  be 
liable  to  disorder.  This  may  arise, 
1st,  from  inactivity;  2d,  from  imper- 
fection ; 3d,  from  artificial  means  of 
excitement ; 4th,  from  excessive  exer- 
cise. 

1.  In  some  respects,  the  mind  ap- 
pears to  be  governed  by  laws  analo- 
gous to  those  which  govern  the  body; 
for,  as  continued  inaction  deprives  the 
body  of  the  power  of  moving,  so  in- 
activity of  genius  deprives  it  gradually 
of  the  power  of  acting.  To  this  in  a 
great  measure  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
want  of  mental  vigour  which  so  often 
attends  declining  age.  At  this  period, 
fame  ceases  her  allurements, — ambi- 
tion begins  to  lose  its  power, — life  has 
little  more  to  promise, — the  animal 
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spirits  are  languid,— infirmity  unfits 
the  body  for  the  support  of  the  exer- 
cise of  mind, — and  the  individual 
gradually  and  unconsciously  remits 
that  exercise,  and  at  last  falls  into 
dotage.  But  not  only  in  old  age  does 
inactivity  show  its  deleterious  effects 
on  genius.  We  often  see  or  hear  of 
men,  who  in  early  life  give  the  fairest 
promise  of  future  eminence,  who, 
when  they  have  reached  their  prime, 
not  merely  have  made  no  progress  in 
mental  improvement,  but  have  gone 
backwards;  and,  together  with  the 
loss  of  acquired  knowledge,  have  lost 
the  thirst  for  it ; exhibiting  the  piti- 
able sight  of  the  waste  of  talents  and 
the  wreck  of  mind.  This  may  some- 
times be  occasioned  by  their  having 
been  placed  in  circumstances  unfa- 
vourable to  their  peculiar  turn  of 
mind: 

“ Many  a soul  sublime, 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant 
star.” 

But  often  another  cause  is  very  evi- 
dent. Elated  with  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  their  early  talents,  they 
conceive  that,  without  regular  ex- 
ertion, which  is  the  pabulum  of  the 
mind,  they  can,  by  their  superior 
powers,  attain  any  object ; depending 
on  this,  they  allow  inactivity,  like  a 
canker,  to  eat  out  the  soul  and  strength 
of  genius. 

2.  Although  we  have  described 
genius  as  formed  of  a proper  combi- 
nation of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
yet,  as  the  mind  of  man  is  never  per- 
fect, we  are  compelled  to  denominate 
that  genius,  in  which  however  there 
are  some  imperfections,  some  dispro- 
portion in  the  parts  which  compose 
it.  Its  occasionally  great  achieve- 
ments, when  circumstances  have  con- 
spired to  repress  that  power  whose 
action  is  inordinate,  or  stimulate  that 
which  is  languid,  establish  its  claim  to 
this  distinction.  These  imperfections 
are  sometimes  causes  of  disease.  We 
may  consider  them  as  circumstantial 
or  essential.  Circumstantial  imper- 
fections, are  those  arising  from  a pe- 
culiar constitution  of  the  man  of  ge- 
nius, but  not  implying  any  deficiency 


or  disproportion  in  the  powers  of 
mind  which  constitute  genius.  Essen- 
tial imperfections,  are  those  which 
imply  some  deficiency  or  dispropor- 
tion in  those  powers,  as  when  the  ac- 
tion of  judgment  is  not  able  always 
to  control  that  of  imagination. 

Among  the  circumstantial  imper- 
fections of  genius,  we  notice  timidity 
and  want  of  perseverance.  In  at- 
tempting any  work,  genius  will  gene- 
rally have  an  extensive  view  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered:  it  will 
measure  the  region  to  be  explored, 
will  mark  what  rocks  are  to  be  le- 
velled, what  valleys  are  to  be  raised, 
what  wilds  are  to  be  explored.  After 
such  a view,  constitutional  timidity, 
alarmed  by  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
sent themselves,  too  often  dissuades 
genius  from  attempting  what  it  is  well 
able  to  perform.  As  timidity  oft  prevents 
the  attempt,  want  of  perseverance  oft 
prevents  the  accomplishment  of  great 
undertakings.  Both  are  productive 
of  very  deleterious  consequences.  Ti- 
midity, by  infusing  into  the  mind 
capable  of  forming  great  designs 
groundless  fear  of  inability  for  the  ac- 
complishment, throws  it  into  a state 
nearly  allied  to  despair:  genius, 
parched  with  thirst,  sees  the  cooling 
stream  roll  before  it,  without  the  hope 
of  ever  tasting  its  refreshment;  and, 
shackled  by  want  of  perseverance, 
must  be  the  prey  of  grief  and  chagrin, 
by  seeing  that  honourable  distinction 
gained  by  others,  which  it  failed  to 
secure  when  almost  within  its  grasp. 
That  the  feelings  of  a man  of  genius, 
in  such  circumstances,  will  be  exqui- 
sitely afflicting,  the  history  of  genius 
gives  strong  ground  for  concluding. 
Honourable  fame  is  dear  to  genius; 
and  few  will  censure  the  mournful  ex- 
clamation of  Kirke  White,  when  he 
saw  the  grave  opening  to  receive  his 
body,  and  as  he  thought  his  dearly- 
earned  reputation,  from  the  world— 
“Fifty  years  hence,  and  who  will  hear 
of  Henry!”  We  find  those,  who  had 
no  cause  to  reproach  themselves  with 
want  of  exertion,  and  who  had  ac- 
complished great  designs,  yet  sinking 
into  despondency  on  seeing  them- 
selves surpassed  by  others.  He  is  rare 
who  can  comfort  himself  with  the  re- 
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flection,  that  “Sparta  has  many  a 
worthier  sou  than  he.”  “ When  some 
of  Morillo’s  paintings  were  shown  to 
Castillo,  the  great  painter  of  Seville, 
he  stood  in  meek  astonishment  before 
them;  and,  when  he  recovered  his 
voice,  turning  away,  he  exclaimed 
with  a sigh,  * Ya  murio  Castillo  /’ 
— Castillo  is  no  more!  Returning 
home,  the  stricken  genius  relinquished 
his  pencil,  and  pined  away  in  hope- 
lessness.” If  such  be  the  anguish  of 
those  who,  though  excelled,  were  true 
to  their  inspiration,  what  must  be  his 
sorrow  who  sees  that  crown  grace  the 
head  of  another,  which,  but  for  want 
of  exertion  or  perseverance,  might 
have  bloomed  upon  his  own  ? Settled 
melancholy  must  often  be  the  effect  of 
such  sorrow.  Observation  shows  the 
effects  of  grief  to  be  debilitating  to 
the  whole  corporeal  system:  hence 
the  torpidity,  the  pale  countenance, 
the  cold  extremities,  the  disinclina- 
tion for  muscular  motion  or  mental 
exertion,  which  attends  its  victims. 
From  the  diminished  circulation  in 
the  extremities  and  surface,  arises  the 
painful  sense  of  fullness  which  is  at- 
tendant on  deep  sorrow ; as  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  body  must  thus  necessa- 
rily be  over-distended  with  blood. 
That  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  skin  and  stomach,  is  a 
principle  well  established  in  medicine: 
the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
being  diminished,  the  stomach  is  af- 
fected, probably  through  the  con- 
nexion of  nerves;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  internal  vessels,  receiving  an 
inordinate  quantity  of  blood,  expose 
that  organ  to  still  greater  disorder: 
and  hence  arises  that  acute  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  which  grief  so 
often  produces,  especially  in  nervous 
temperaments.  That  the  over-disten  ■ 
sion  of  the  internal  vessels  is  concern- 
ed in  this  affection,  receives  much 
probability  from  the  observation  of 
Crichton,*  who  says,  that  he  has  seen 
this  kind  of  gastrodynia,  in  two  in- 
stances, followed  by  haemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  lungs,  and  uterus.  The 


• Crichton  on  Mental  Derangement, 
vol.  ii.  p.  190. 


same  causes  will  produce  plethora  of 
the  vessels  of  the  liver,  and  conse- 
quent disease  of  that  viscus.  These 
disorders,  thus  produced  by  grief,  re- 
act upon  it,  and  aggravate  that  de- 
fection of  mind  from  which  they  at 
first  originated;  for,  produced  by  any 
cause,  depression  of  mind  is  one  of 
their  invariable  consequences.  When 
added  to  original  grief,  they  act  with 
a force  which  few  minds  can  with- 
stand. Deep  sorrow  will  take  so  firm 
a hold  upon  its  victim,  as  to  preclude 
from  his  thoughts  every  subject  not 
connected  with  his  unhappiness.  Life 
has  its  shade  and  its  light;  but  his 
mental  vision  is  active  only  in  its 
darkness:  he  becomes  so  enamoured 
with  misery,  as  to  flee  from  the  com- 
forts of  friendship,  and  the  calls  of 
business  or  pleasure,  that  he  may  in- 
dulge his  gloomy  meditations:  the 
sand  of  life  ebbs  in  its  glass,  the  flame 
of  genius  quivers  in  its  socket, — he 
dies ! the  pity,  if  not  the  contempt  of 
his  acquaintance ! This  is  the  melan- 
choly effect  which  may  follow  timi- 
dity in  not  attempting,  and  want  of 
perseverance  in  not  executing,  the  de- 
signs of  genius. 

The  only  essential  imperfection  of 
genius  which  we  will  now  cursorily 
notice,  is  that  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  disproportionate,  in  its  action, 
to  the  judgment.  In  our  description 
of  genius,  we  mentioned  that  the  spe- 
culations of  one  with  a great  dispro- 
portion of  this  kind  in  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  would  end  in  folly ; — it  has 
often  ended  in  insanity,  as  the  records 
of  every  lunatic  asylum  testify:*  but, 
even  when  existing  in  a smaller  de- 
gree, it  is  often  productive  of  baneful 
consequences.  While  it  constantly 
exposes  its  possessor  to  errors  and  ini- 
prudencies  in  conduct,  which,  in  a 
well-proportioned  mind,  judgment 
would  have  prevented  ; it  makes  him 
liable  also  to  the  most  cruel  disap- 
pointments. By  a morbidly-active 
imagination,  hypotheses,  which  have 
but  the  semblance  of  probability,  are 
embraced  as  truths;  it  sees  a friend 
in  every  smile,  and  hears  the  promise 


* See  Rush  on  the  Mind,  p 38. 
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of  success  in  every  whisper  of  hope ; 
it  never  supposes  that  the  day  which 
is  bright  at  the  dawn,  can  blacken 
with  clouds ; and  concludes,  that  the 
attainment  of  its  object  of  pursuit  will 
be  as  easy  as  its  desires  are  ardent. 
Thus  acting  beyond  the  control  of 
judgment,  if  that  power  is  not  alto- 
gether dispossessed  of  its  seat  in  the 
mind,  the  consequence,  at  least,  must 
be  disappointment.  The  best  con- 
certed schemes  are  often  thwarted, 
well-founded  hope  is  often  deceived ; 
then  how  frequent  must  be  his  failure 
and  dissatisfaction,  wrho  begins  to 
build  without  counting  the  cost,  who 
has  never  considered  that  deception 
smiles,  or  that  friends  can  betray, — 
that  hope  can  be  illusive,  or  merit 
envied.  Chagrin  often  occurring,  as 
it  will,  in  the  paths  of  such  a one,  is 
apt  to  drive  him  to  a contrary  ex- 
treme: some  having  deceived,  he 
supposes  himself  the  object  of  the  de- 
ception of  all;  the  world  seems  his 
enemy ; every  misfortune  is  exagge- 
rated; falsehood  having  betrayed  him, 
he  now  suspects  every  kindness,  and 
mistrusts  every  promise;  having  failed 
of  obtaining  his  objects  by  not  em- 
ploying proper  means,  those  objects, 
lie  conceives,  by  some  malignant  fa- 
tality, are  placed  beyond  his  reach ; 
disappointment  preys  upon  him,  and 
too  often  produces  that  gloomy  me- 
lancholy, with  its  direful  consequences 
on  mind  and  body,  which  we  have 
already  described. 

3.  In  a state  exposed  to  vicissitude 
and  vexation,  encumbered  with  a 
body  liable  to  lassitude,  sickness,  and 
pain,  genius  is  often  chained  in  its  ex- 
ertions; no  wonder  that  it  hails  with 
pleasure  what  can  set  it  free : shut  out 
from  the  paradise  of  its  meditations,  it 
readily  yields  to  any  influence  that 
can  open  the  gates  of  lost  happiness. 
With  the  powers  of  his  mind  languid 
or  ruffled,  the  man  of  genius,  to  re- 
store their  activity  and  soothe  their 
commotion,  too  often  resorts  to  artifi- 
cial means:  alcohol  and  opium  aie 
both  subservient  to  his  purpose.  We 
will  now  only  notice  opium,  as  thi  s 
used,  and  some  of  its  hurtful  effects. 
The  effects  of  this  drug,  in  exciting 
the  mind  to  action,  is  peculiarly  en- 


ticing, especially  to  those  who  revel 
in  the  regions  of  fancy:  under  its 
influence,  the  storm  of  passions  is 
hushed  to  a calm,  the  clouds  of 
despondency  dissolve  away,  and  the 
mental  faculties  seem  to  acquire  new 
strength  and  splendour.  But  this  state 
of  enjoyment  does  not  last  long ; the 
charm  is  soon  broken,  and  more  than 
in  proportion  to  former  elation  and 
enjoyment  is  the  depression  and  mise- 
ry that  follow.  This  is  according  to 
the  experience  of  all  who  have  ob- 
served the  effects  of  opium  on  them- 
selves and  others.  The  depressing 
consequences  of  each  dose  taken  is  a 
new  inducement  to  repeat  it,  and  at 
the  repetition  of  each  dose  habit  calls 
for  a larger  portion.  The  deleterious 
effects  of  indulgence  in  it,  on  mind 
and  body,  are  various.  The  effects 
on  the  body  are,  dyspepsia,  and  all 
the  consequences  of  diminished  secre- 
tions. “ Probat,  ab  usu  hujus  remedii 
(opii)  diutumiore,  organa  chylopoiesi 
et  sanguificationi  inservientia,  adeo 
debilitari  posse,  ut  officiis  suis  imparia 
reddantur.”  “ Experimenta  Alstoni 
opium  circuitum  in  vasis  minimis, 
priusquam  in  majoribus,  cohibere  pro- 
bant”  “ Secretiones  cohibet.”  “ Al- 
vum  constipat.” — Bard  de  viribus 
opii. 

Under  the  ettecls  of  opium,  the 
body  is  rendered  less  susceptible  of  ex- 
ternal impressions,  on  account  of  the 
diminished  circulation  in  the  smaller 
vessels;  and  this,  perhaps,  conduces 
to  produce  increased  vigour  of  mind, 
by  preventing  interruption  of  thought. 
When  those  effects  have  ceased,  tire 
circulation,  returning  to  the  smaller 
vessels,  will  render  the  nerves  connect- 
ed with  them  morbidly  sensible,  and 
hence  more  liable  to  violent  impres- 
sions. We  now  perceive  how  the 
continued  use  of  opium  may  produce 
disorder  of  mind:  the  viscera  of  the 
body  are  diseased,  which,  as  we  before 
observed,  produces  a depressing  af- 
fection of  the  mind ; the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  irritable,  and  the  mind  often 
sympathises  in  its  irritations ; the 
mind  is  often  at  the  height  of  joy,  or 
in  the  depth  of  misery,  through  the 
excitement  of  opium,  or  the  want  of 
it ; and  Rush  observes,  that  frequent 
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and  rapid  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  is  a cause  of  intellectual 
derangement.  These  combined  con- 
sequences, if  they  do  not  produce  ma- 
nia, often  produce  that  modification 
of  it  generally  called  hypochondriasis, 
or,  as  we  think,  more  properly  styled 
by  Rush,  tristimania.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  affirming  too  much  when  we 
say,  that,  after  a person  has  long  in- 
dulged in  the  use  of  opium,  whenever 
he  is  not  under  its  inebriating  influ- 
ence, (that  is,  whenever  he  is  himself,) 
his  mind  is  more  or  less  deranged* 
for  it  is  then  deprived  of  its  powers  of 
action,  and  sees  objects  in  a false  light. 

4.  We  will  next  attend  to  the  dis- 
eases of  genius  arising  from  excessive 
exercise.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the 
body,  is  rendered  by  proper  exercise 
more  strong  and  healthy ; but  is  liable 
to  much  harm  from  exertion  very 
violent  or  too  long  continued.  As  the 
mind  is  affected  by  fatigue  of  body, 
so  is  the  body  by  fatigue  of  mind. 
Men  of  genius,  who,  aided  by  in- 
dustry, are  enabled  to  make  deep  re- 
searches, and  take  comprehensive 
views  in  science,  to  range  among  ob- 
jects which  inferior  minds  dare  not 
attempt,  are  too  apt  to  exert  the  mind 
to  excess.  Bodily  feeling  is  lost  in 
the  ardour  and  intensity  of  intellectual 
exertion,  and  it  is  not  till  the  mind 
has  in  some  measure  attained  its  end 
and  has  begun  to  rest  from  its  labour, 
that  the  hurtful  effects  on  the  body  are 
perceived*  then  is  felt  languor,  de- 
pression, anxiety,  and  restlessness,  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  has  been  la- 
boriously employed.  Excessive  ex- 
ertion of  mind,  long  continued  or 
often  repeated,  soon  affects  the  organs 
of  digestion;  and  hence  frequently 
originates  that  distressing  mental  com- 
plaint, well  denominated  tristimania 

In  any  great  exertion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  there  appears  to  be  a con- 
siderable flow  of  blood  to  the  head, 
occasioning  there  some  degree  of  con- 
gestion ;*  as  is  evident  from  the  head- 
ache, vertigo,  redness  of  the  face  and 
eyes,  which  occur  n aebilitated  per- 


•  Crichton  on  Mental  Derangement, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29 


sons  from  a very  slight  exertion  of 
mind,  and  in  healthy  persons,  when 
the  exertion  has  been  uncommonly 
great.  This  flow  of  blood  to  the  head, 
acting  as  a preternatural  stimulus  to 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  is  fol- 
lowed by  indirect  debility  of  the 
brain.  Through  the  connexion  that 
exists  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  its  other  organs  will  sym- 
pathise in  this  debility ; which  also  is 
partly  the  cause  of  that  mental  depres- 
sion and  anxiety  which  attends  dis- 
ease of  the  body,  from  too  great  ex- 
ertion of  mind;  for,  as  the  percep- 
tions of  external  objects  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves  and  brain,  these  being  in  a 
disordered  state,  must  generally  affect 
the  functions  of  the  mind. 

Moreover,  debility  of  body  from 
mental  exertion  seems  also  to  arise 
from  this,  that  while  there  is  a pre- 
ternatural flow  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
the  secretions  of  the  body  in  general 
are  lessened ; the  organs  of  digestion 
and  chylification  are  deprived  of  their 
proper  action,  as  the  diseases  of  studi- 
ous men  plainly  evince ; the  intestinal 
canal  loses  its  due  irritability;  for  it 
is  found  that  cathartic  medicines  are 
much  slower  in  their  operations  on 
one  who  is  engaged  in  study,  than  on 
another  whose  mind  is  unoccupied. 

The  body  is  also  weakened  by  loss 
of  sleep,  which  is  often  the  effect  of 
intense  application  of  mind  to  any 
subject;  for  it  is  found  that,  when  the 
attention  has  been  very  much  engaged 
on  any  particular  object,  the  associa- 
tions thereby  excited  continue  to  act 
long  after  all  voluntary  exertions  of 
attention  have  ceased : every  one 
must  have  observed  this.  Boerhaave 
mentions,  that,  having  been  exercised 
with  intense  thought  during  a whole 
night,  on  a serious  subject,  he  did  not 
sleep  for  two  weeks,  and  during  that 
time  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  every 
thing  around  him.  Zimmerman,  in 
his  work  on  Experience  in  Physic, 
mentions  the  case  of  a young  man, 
which  strongly  exemplifies  the  hurt- 
ful effects  of  intense  study.  This  per- 
son engaged  very  ardently  in  the 
study  of  metaphysics : and,  after  com- 
bating, by  increased  exertion,  an  in- 
3 n 
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ertness  of  mind  which  he  perceived 
coming  upon  him,  lost  at  last  the  ex- 
ercise of  every  mental  faculty,  while 
his  bodily  health  was  much  injured; 
after  some  time  his  body  recovered  its 
wonted  health,  but  his  mental  disease 
continued  for  a year : “ without  being 
deaf,  he  seemed  not  to  hear ; without 
being  blind,  he  appeared  not  to  see ; 
without  being  dumb,  he  did  not 
speak.”  He  became  afterwards  an 
eminent  philosopher.  Many  instances 
might  be  adduced,  in  which  intel- 
lectual exertion  had  proved  destruc- 
tive of  life.  Too  frequent  is  the 
melancholy  record  of  genius  snatched 
from  the  hopes  of  friends  and  the 
world,  when  its  budding  flower  just 
began  to  give  promise  of  the  rich 
fruit  that  would  be  produced.  Were 
bodily  disease  the  only  evil  resulting 
from  over-exercise  of  genius,  it  might 
admit  of  question,  whether,  as  life  is 
short  and  uncertain  at  best,  it  were 
not  better,  in  order  to  make  greater 
improvement  in  a shorter  time,  even 
like  Kirke  White— to  die;  but  sad 
experience  shows,  that  not  only  the 
body,  but  the  mind  also  is  diseased  by 
its  own  exertions. 

One  disease  thus  arising,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  corporeal 
affections  already  noticed,  is  tristima- 
nia.  This  disease  of  the  mind  often, 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  generally, 
arises  from  disease  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. Why  disorder  of  those  organs 
so  generally  produces  this  distressing 
complaint,  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner : — The  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  parts  connected  with  it, 
are  subject  to  impressions  of  a peculiar 
kind,  but  which  are  never  so  powerful 
as  to  attract  any  particular  attention 
of  the  mind  to  them ; but,  when  these 
organs  are  diseased,  unaccustomed  im- 
pressions are  made  upon  their  nerves, 
both  by  the  disease  of  the  parts  them- 
selves, and  by  the  aliment  taken  into 
the  stomach  not  having  undergone 
the  proper  process  of  digestion.  More- 
over, while  new  impressions  are  thus 
made  on  the  nerves  of  the  digestive 
organs,  these  new  impressions  are 
transmitted  to  the  brain  with  more 
force  than  the  old  ones  were  wont  to 
be,  on  account  of  the  excitability  pro- 


duced in  the  brain,  from  the  preterna- 
tural stimulus  applied  to  it,  by  the  in- 
ordinate flow  of  blood  thereto,  which 
we  before  remarked  as  a consequence 
of  intense  study.  The  mind,  being 
acted  upon  by  these  impressions,  which 
are  new,  from  the  unnatural  state  of 
the  digestive  organs  and  of  the  stimuli 
applied  to  them,  which  are  strong, 
from  the  peculiarly  irritable  condition 
of  the  brain,  and  which  are  often  pain- 
ful, is  alarmed,  and,  not  guided  by 
experience  in  referring  them  to  their 
proper  cause,  is  often  led  to  assign  the 
most  absurd.  Hence  the  numerous 
anecdotes  which  are  related  of  persons 
supposing  they  had  living  animals 
within  them ; that  they  had  been 
changed  into  wood,  glass,  &c. ; that 
they  had  been  poisoned,  or  changed 
into  animals  of  a different  species.  We 
will  not  intrude  a repetition  of  these. 
From  no  disease  does  man  suffer  more 
than  from  that  whose  cause  we  have 
just  endeavoured  to  explain.  During 
its  paroyxsms,  (for  it  is  observed  to 
have  paroxyms,*)  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  cease  their  useful  action,  and 
are  exercised  with  the  most  severe 
suffering;  genius  loses  its  pre-emi- 
nence ; and  the  torment  of  the  patient 
is  such,  that  he  often  wishes  for,  and 
often  seeks,  death  as  a relief,  Tristi- 
mania,  as  well  as  that  other  form  of 
mental  disease  which  we  shall  presently 
mention,  often  terminates  in  general 
intellectual  derangement,  which  per- 
haps always  precedes  suicide. 

The  next  disease  which  we  notice, 
as  arising  from  excessive  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties,  is  that  which  is 
caused  by  intense  study  upon  a par- 
ticular subject,  the  full  comprehension 
of  which  may  be  within  the  scope  of 
human  intellect,*  but  is  oftener  beyond 
it.  Mental  perceptions  appear  .to  have 
corresponding  sensorial  impressions, 
which  are  transmitted  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  different  nerves  with  a force 
proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  the 
mental  perceptions.  When  the  ex- 
tremities Of  nerves  are  strongly  im- 
pressed, we  are  liable  to  ascribe  the 
impression  to  external  objects,  through 


* See  Rush  on  the  Mind,  p.  38. 
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the  dictates  of  experience  j so  a person 
of  full  habit  stooping  down,  and  there- 
by occasioning  some  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  which 
produces  an  unusual  impression  upon 
the  optic  nerve,  is  led  to  believe  the 
spots,  &c.  which  he  sees,  to  be  objects, 
without  him,  until  better  informed. 
Now,  the  brain  being  in  a slate  of  ex- 
citement from  intense  study,  and  re- 
ceiving repeated  impressions  from  one 
particular  set  of  notions  indulged  by 
the  mind,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
these  impressions  may,  at  last,  acquire 
a vividness  unnatural  to  any  but  those 
received  from  external  objects;  and 
hence  the  subject  of  such  impressions 
is  led  to  believe  in  the  real  existence 
of  that  which  has  a being  only  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Particularly  is  this 
apt  to  be  the  case,  when  the  subject  of 
study  is  one  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man capacity.  The  exertion  of  the 
mind  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject ; but,  when  that 
is  incomprehensible,  the  mind  violently 
exerted  enjoys  little  rest  from  that  exer- 
tion; once  ardently  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  object,  it  rarely  ceases 
pursuit  till  in  some  measure  it  has  at- 
tained its  end : when  that  end  is  unat- 
tainable, its  strenuous,  constant,  and 
vain  endeavours,  must  produce  a state 
of  brain  peculiarly  liable  to  mental  illu- 
sion. Crichton,  (vol.  ii.  p.  65.)  after 
having  adduced  a number  of  ex- 
amples, illustrative  of  delirium  pro- 
duced by  intense  application  to  sub- 
jects of  study  which  give  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  force  to  imagination-, 
observes,  “ the  examples  which  have 
been  brought  forward  are  surely  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  the  melancholy 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  laid  down — - 
that  representations  of  the  mind,  when 
frequently  renewed  by  acts  of  the  ima- 
gination, at  last  acquire  a degree  of 
vividness  which  surpasses  those  derived 
from  external  objects;  and,  as  the 
principal  quality  of  a mental  percep- 
tion or  representation,  which  makes  us 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  object  or 
objects  which  it  represents,  is  the 
clearness  of  its  parts,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  men  of  genius,  who  often 
confine  their  attention  to  one  branch 
of  study,  should  be  more  exposed  to 


such  illusions  than  any  other  class  of 
people.”  Hence  we  find  persons  who 
have  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Tri- 
nity, with  a desire  of  comprehending 
the  manner  of  the  union  of  three  per- 
sons in  one  godhead,  (a  doctrine 
which,  though  written  with  a sun-beam 
in  Scripture,  still  we  cannot  hope  to 
comprehend,)  have  frequently  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  one  of  the 
Trinity.  The  intense  study  of 
other  subjects  connected  with  the 
Christian  religion,  which  are  given  to 
us  as  objects  of  faith,  which  have  tes- 
timony of  their  divine  origin,  but 
which  while  the  mind  is  veiled  by  its 
clay,  must  remain  mysterious,  have 
produced  a similar  effect.  More  than 
one  person,  by  vainly  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  when  the 
millenium  should  arrive,  have  had  all 
the  faculties  of  mind  so  absorbed  in 
its  contemplation,  as  to  be  applied  to 
nothing  else;  and  have  had  those  fa- 
culties so  deranged,  as,  with  a pre- 
sumption of  prescience,  to  fix  the 
date  of  its  arrival,  or  declare  that  it  was 
already  at  hand.  The  Rev.  John 
Mason,  of  Water  Stratford,  near  Buck- 
ingham, died  fully  persuaded  that, 
as  the  Elias,  he  had  a divine  mis- 
sion from  Jesus,  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  the  millenium,  which  was 
to  begin  in  his  neighbourhood.  Pro- 
fessor Gruner,  of  Jena,  mentions  the 
case  of  a student  of  theology,  at  Leip- 
sic,  who,  from  intense  study  of  the  Re- 
velations of  St.  John,  had  his  intellects 
so  disordered,  as  to  consider  himself 
divinely  inspired,  and  who  at  last  be- 
came so  deranged  as  to  murder  his 
father.  From  the  same  source  are  to 
be  derived  the  dreams  of  Baron  Swe- 
denborg, and  of  the  amiable  St.  The- 
resa of  Spain.  The  Christian  religion 
stands  unreproached  by  any  of  these 
consequences : it  never  produced  them. 
They  were  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
learn  that  which  it  never  taught.  Its 
doctrines,  sincerely  and  humbly  re- 
ceived, are  the  surest  guards  against 
mental  disease : the  subject  of  them  is 
enabled  to  stand  unchanged  amid  the 
changes  of  the  world — amid  its  con- 
vulsions, unshaken;  to  bear  prospe- 
rity with  equanimity,  and  adversity 
with  fortitude;  to  bound  joy  within 
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its  due  limits,  and  to  restrain  grief 
from  excess ; to  fix  hope  on  its  pro- 
per object,  and  to  lose  fear  in  the 
confidence  of  mercy. 

In  the  study  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
the  species  of  mental  disease  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  has  been  produced  by 
similar  causes — by  attempts  to  discover 
that  which  is  not  discoverable — to 
know  what  cannot  be  known.  Perpe- 
tual motion,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
have  destroyed  more  than  one  mind. 

For  interesting  cases,  illustrative  of 
tristimania,  and  of  the  last  mentioned 
mental  disease,  which  falls  urder 
Rush’s  description  of  amenomania,  we 
refer  to  the  writings  cf  that  great  man, 
and  to  Crichton  on  Mental  Derange- 
ment. 

In  closing  our  subject,  we  would 
mention  a few  means  which  appear 
useful  in  preventing  diseases  of  genius. 
As  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind,  differ- 
ent persons  are  so  differently  consti- 
tuted, that  what  would  be  excessive 
exercise  in  one  would  be  moderate  in 
another : we  cannot  establish  any  stan- 
dard in  this  respect.  It  is  evident  that  to 
prevent  disease  from  exertion  of  genius, 
we  must  prevent  too  great  exertion. 
Our  feelings  must  be  our  guide  in  this  ; 
and  a sense.of  bodily  fatigue,  weariness, 
a kind  of  fulness  and  tension  of  the 
forehead,  often  producing  severe  head- 
ache, are  faithful  monitors  that  the 
mind  needs  rest  and  relaxation.  When 
Buffon  was  absorbed  on  a subject 
which  presented  great  objections  to 
his  opinions,  he  felt  his  head  bum,  and 
his  countenance  became  flushed  ; and 
this  was  a warning  to  him  to  suspend 
his  attention  A person  deeply  en- 
gaged in  study  may  not  attend  to 
these  feelings;  but  this  inattention 
arises  from  no  idea  of  danger  hav- 
ing been  associated  with  them.  Once 
associate  strongly  with  them  the  idea 
of  danger,  and  that  too  of  the  most 
awful  kind,  and  he  will  easily  cease 
mental  exertion  on  their  approach. 
Studious  men,  when  they  are  conscious 
of  the  feelings  we  have  mentioned,  of- 
ten consider  them  as  the  effects  of  in- 
dolence, and  endeavour  to  shake  them 
off  by  increased  exertion ; but  let  them 
remember,  that  they  thus  endanger 


not  only  bodily  health,  but  also  the 
proper  exercise  of  every  useful  faculty 
of  mind.  This  weariness  and  sense  of 
fatigue  is  widely  different  from  that 
sluggishness  and  unwillingness  for 
exertion  which  attend  the  gross  and 
sensual — those  whose  aim  is  fixed  on 
nothing  great  in  attempt,  or  noble  in 
accomplishment.  Their  fatigue  is 
weariness  before  labour:  like  some 
domestic  fowl,  unwarily  raised  into 
air,  which  flaps  its  heavy  pinions  for  a 
moment,  and  then  drops  to  its  accus- 
tomed level,  they  require  constant  in- 
centive to  keep  them  on  the  wing ; while 
those  to  whom  we  recommend  caution 
are  like  some  noble  bird  of  heaven, 
stretching  its  flight  towards  ethereal 
regions,  which  soars  and  soars,  uncon- 
scious of  fatigue  and  reckless  of  danger, 
till  it  dies  in  the  clouds. 

Another  means  of  preventing  dis- 
ease from  over-exercise  of  mind,  is,  to 
have  several  objects  of  study,  which, 
if  they  do  not  become  main  objects, 
may  serve  for  amusement  as  well  as  in- 
struction ; for,  as  Crichton  seems  well 
to  have  observed,  **  when  the  objects 
of  study  are  numerous,  and  do  not  be- 
long to  one  subject  only,  the  habit  of 
easily  passing  from  one  association  of 
ideas  to  another  easily  increase  ; and 
thus,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have, 
a more  equal  degree  of  exercise.” 
Change  of  employment,  of  either  mind 
or  body,  relieves  fatigue. 

The  studious  man  of  genius  should 
often  indulge  in  social  company:  this 
tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  its  aus- 
tere pursuits,  and  breaks  in  upon  those 
strong  associations,  which  else  might 
lead  to  evil  consequences.  The  sage, 
in  Rasselas,  says,  “ If  I am  accidental- 
ly left  alone  for  a few  hours,  my  inve- 
terate persuasion  rushes  upon  my  soul, 
and  my  thoughts  are  chained  down 
by  an  irresistible  violence : but  they 
are  soon  disentangled  by  the  prince’s 
conversation,  and  are  instantaneously 
released  at  the  entrance  of  Pekuah.” 

Another  preventive  means,  is,  never 
to  engage  in  study  just  before  retiring 
to  rest ; for,  besides  the  corporeal  ef- 
fects produced  by  loss  of  sleep,  from 
the  associations  thus  excited  continuing 
to  act  after  the  voluntary  exertion  of 
attention  has  ceased,  these  associations 
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make  a much  deeper  impression  on 
the  mind  in  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  night,  than  during  the  interruptions 
and  variety  of  the  day. 

With  the  means  enumerated  must 
be  used  exercise  of  body,  which  pre- 
serves it,  as  a machine,  in  proper  or- 
der to  be  acted  on  by  the  mind. 

For  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  ge- 
nius we  refer  to  the  writings  of  Rush, 
whose  comprehensive  mind  was  much 
applied  to  this  subject;  and  gladly 
ought  we  to  receive  the  instructions 
of  such  a man  on  any  subject.  The 
powers  of  his  genius  were  so  guided, 
as  to  be  productive  of  lasting  good  to 
his  country  and  to  mankind.  His 
enemies,  whilst  they  prowl  around  his 
grave,  and  vainly  endeavour  to  tear 
thence  the  laurel  which  will  ever  be 
green  over  it,  still  profit  by  his  la- 
bours- When  the  ephemeral  fame  of 
such  men  is  withered,  and  their  names 
are  repeated  by  no  tongue,  Rush  must 
be  remembered  as  one,  than  whom 
the  medical  profession  can  boast  none 
greater — none  better ! 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 


BREAD  MADE  OF  ICELAND  MOSS, 

WITH  FLOUR. 

Of  late  years,  Iceland  moss  has  been 
used  (either  alone  or  mixed  with 
flour)  in  the  composition  of  bread. 
The  authorities  of  Saxony  published  a 
report  on  the  subject,  in  which  they 
stated,  that  seven  pounds  of  the  meal 
boiled  with  fourteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  baked  in  this  state 
with  fifty-nine  and  a half  pounds  of 
flour,  produced  1 1 1 £U)S*  of  good 
household  bread.  Nearly  all  the  Ice- 
land moss  collected  in  Germany,  is 
sent  to  England,  where  it  is  used  in 
brewing,  and  in  the  composition  of 
ship  biscuit,  as  it  is  not  attacked  by 
worms,  and  suffers  little  by  the  action 
of  sea  water. 

APPLE  BREAD. 

A very  light  pleasant  bread,  is  made 
in  France  by  a mixture  of  apples  and 
flour,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The 
usual  quantity  of  yeast  is  employed  as 


in  making  common  bread,  and  is  beat 
with  flour  and  warm  pulp  of  the  ap- 
ples after  they  have  boiled,  and  the 
dough  is  then  considered  as  set ; it  is 
then  put  up  in  a proper  vessel,  is  allowed 
to  rise  for  eight  or  twelve  hours,  and 
then  baked  into  long  loaves.  Very 
little  water  is  requisite;  none,  if  the 
apples  be  very  fresh. 


TAR- VAPOUR  IN  HOOPING- 
COUGH. 


A fine  healthy  child,  twelve  months 
old,  was  attacked  with  violent  symp- 
toms of  hooping-cough. — The  pa- 
roxysms were  so  severe  as  to  threaten 
suffocation.  The  disease  had  existed 
nearly  six  weeks  when  I was  called  up- 
on to  attend.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  had  supervened.  The  child  re- 
fused the  breast,  and  was  exceedingly 
restless  and  uneasy  from  dyspnoea.  I 
ordered  the  warm  bath,  and  three 
leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  purg- 
ed her  briskly,  and  ultimately  con- 
tinued with  antimonials  and  expecto- 
rants. In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  my  first  visit,  a considera- 
ble amendment  was  observed,  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  being  very 
much  abated.  A blister  to  the  chest 
closed  the  active  measures ; and,  three 
days  after,  the  inflammatory  diathesis 
completely  subsided.  The  paroxysms 
of  the  cough,  nevertheless,  were  still 
violent,  though  the  frequency  of  them 
declined  with  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms. In  short,  the  little  patient  ap- 
peared likely  to  conquer  this  formid- 
able foe;  when,  unfortunately,  she 
was  acciden'ally  exposed  to  a current 
of  air,  which  gave  her  cold,  and  in- 
creased the  cough  violently  during  the 
night.  I again  saw  her  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and,  unwilling  to 
have  recourse  to  the  former  measures 
for  her  relief,  I determined  on  apply- 
ing the  vapour  of  tar,  the  absence  of 
inflammatory  symptoms  warranting 
the  application.  Her  breathing  was 
short  and  oppressed,  but  the  difficulty 
appeared  to  arise  more  from  accumu- 
lation of  mucus  in  the  bronchiae  than 
irritation.  My  idea  was  to  bring  the 
remedy  in  contact  with  the  part  or 
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parts  affected,  and  thereby  expedite 
the  effect.  It,  therefore,  the  remedy 
were  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  the 
fact  would  be  proved  and  illustrated 
by  ocular  demonstration.  I decom- 
posed a portion  of  rock  oil  or.  virgin 
tar,  by  dipping  into  it  a red  hot 
iron ; the  end  of  a common  poker  an- 
swered the  purpose  conveniently.  The 
child  was  held  over  the  vapour  as  it 
arose,  observing  not  to  let  her  inhale 
it  until  sufficiently  diluted  by  a due 
portion  of  atmospheric  air.  My  little 
patient  no  sooner  inhaled  this  gaseous 
compound,  than  she  exhibited  mani- 
fest signs  of  relief.  Instead  of  avoid- 
ing the  volume  of  vapour  as  it  arose 
from  the  vessel,  which  I feared  would 
be  the  case,  she  willingly  inhaled  it, 
and  suffered  the  tar  to  be  placed  almost 
under  her  nostrils.  The  effect  was 
conspicuous,  in  relieving  the  pressure 
under  which  the  little  sufferer  labour- 
ed : expectoration  was  promoted,  and 
rendered  nearly  free  from  effort,  by 
this  remedy.  In  short,  after  six  ex- 
hibitions of  the  vapour,  the  cough 
almost  ceased ; and  without  the  aid  of 
any  auxiliary  the  child  perfectly  re- 
covered. M.  J. 


INDIGESTION. 


Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  third  Lec- 
ture, when  speaking  of  the  evils  of  in- 
digestion, says — “ The  ordinary  causes 
of  these  complicated  evils  are  as  plain 
as  A,  B,  C.  It  is  evident,  that  they 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  very  irregular 
and  unnatural  habits  which  men  prac- 
tise. When  patients  apply  to  me, 
and  I see  that  their  complaints  are 
chiefly  of  the  nature  I have  been  de- 
scribing, I tell  them  that  lam  no  phy- 
sician, and  I offend  them  stoutly 
when  I tell  them  that  they  have  their 
health  in  their  own  keeping.  If  a 
man  were  to  do  as  Cornaro  did,  he 
would  be  rewarded  for  it  by  a long 
and  happy  life.  Cornaro  was  given 
over  by  his  physicians  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five ; he  saw  that  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  recovery,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  swallow  the  trash  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  and  that 
there  was  no  good  in  putting  food  into 


his  stomach,  if  his  stomach  could  not 
digest  it; — what  did  it  do  there? 
why,  it  played  the  very  devil  with 
Cornaro’s  bowels.  * So,’  said  he,  « I 
dropped  the  plan  pursued  by  my  phy- 
sicians, and  adopted  a regimen  of  my 
own.’  The  principal  beauty  of  Cor- 
naro’s life  was  the  happy  state  of 
mind  in  which  his  continued  tempe- 
rance preserved  him.  He  limited 
himself  to  twelve  ounces  of  food  for 
each  day;  this  was  of  a nutritious 
kind,  and  no  inducement  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  exceed  it.  He  enjoyed 
the  simplest  food  with  the  greatest 
relish,  for  Comaro’s  appetite  was  ra- 
ther keen  and  sharp,  so  that  he  used 
to  say,  when  eating  a dry  crust  of 
bread,  ‘0!  how  delicious  it  is;  it  is 
so  delicious  that  I am  almost  tempted 
to  exceed  my  allowance !’  yet  he  never 
did.  He  writes,  between  eighty  and 
ninety — * The  society  of  my  friends  is 
delightful,  and  even  the  company  of 
children  is  amusing  to  me,  and  when 
not  otherwise  engaged  I read  godly 
books.  But  the  infirmities  of  age  in- 
creasing upon  me,  and  becoming 
more  feeble,  my  friends  advised  me  to 
increase  my  diet,  which  I did  to  four- 
teen ounces.  But,  from  the  time  I 
began  to  increase  it,  I was  dissatisfied 
with  myself,  and  felt  that  it  was  pro- 
ducing mischief  in  my  stomach,  and 
I had  not  continued  it  long  before  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  my  former 
allowance.’  Cornaro,  however,  could 
not  live  for  ever,  and  we  find  that,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  might  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
He  went  down  to  the  grave  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  one  hundred  and  five; 
as  the  account  is  given  by  his  niece, 
who  was  a nun  at  Padua. 

“ Now,  what  I propose  as  a diet  is 
Comaro’s  diet,  and  it  is  no  fanciful 
system.  The  diet  should  always  be 
of  a moderate  quantity ; it  should  not 
be  wholly  vegetable  or  animal,  but  it 
should  be  of  a nutritious  kind.  The 
dietl  have  taken  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  public,  is  Comaro’s,  with 
a few  conundrums  of  my  own,  as  Dr. 
Franklin  says.  I do  not  pretend  to  have 
adhered  to  such  a diet  as  Cornaro  did. 
Oh,  no!  I acknowledge  myself  to 
have  been  a sinner ; and  I remember 
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once  having  been  living  irregularly 
and  having  been  taking  butter  and 
sauces  and  sweetmeats,  and  indulging 
a pampered  appetite,  things  that  turned 
acid  and  rancid  on  my  stomach;  I 
was  seized  with  pain  in  my  bowels, 
and  head-ache,  and  had  a sore  throat ; 
and  I had  a friend  of  mine,  a physi- 
cian, to  look  into  my  throat,  and  there 
was  a long  discussion  as  to  what  sort 
of  cynanche  it  was  to  be — one  said  one 
thing,  and  the  second  another;  but  I 
smiled  and  said,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  I know  what  will  cure  it; 
so  I took  a dose  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
and  I lived  upon  toast  and  water  for 
about  ten  days,  and  I got  rid  of  my 
sore  throat  and  fever  together.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  re- 
gularly performed,  and  the  quality  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions  attended 
to  as  well  as  the  quantity.  Every  old 
woman  knows  how  necessary  it  is  to 
attend  to  this,  if  she  wish  to  keep 
herself  in  a comfortable  state  of  health, 
and  therefore  she  mixes  up  some  gen- 
tle laxative  compound,  such  as  a little 
senna  tea  with  some  manna,  or  per- 
haps with  a little  tincture  of  rhubarb; 
and  she  takes  sufficient  of  this  to  act 
at  a given  time,  and  if  it  should  fail 
of  its  usual  effect,  why,  she  adds  a lit- 
tle more  to  the  dose,  or  takes  a smaller 
quantity  of  it  in  four  hours,  and  thus 
the  end  is  answered  perfectly  well. 
All  men  should  particularly  attend  to 
this  subject,  especially  those  who  have 
sedentary  occupations,  or  who  are  ad- 
vancing in  years.” 


THE  OPINIONS  OF  MR.  ABER- 
NETHY,  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER, 
AND  SIR  EVERARD  HOME,  ON 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS. 


Ulcers  are  properly  divided  into  two 
cinds;  the  local  and  the  constitu- 
tional: the  former  is  a consequence 
arising  from  a morbid  fault  in  the 
ttructure ; the  latter  is  connected  with 
a general  taint  in  the  body.  When 
the  diseased  action  is  at  an  end,  red 


granulations  arise  in  the  ulcer,  and  a 
cicatrization  soon  follows. 

The  ulcer  of  the  irritable  kind,  in 
its  first  state,  has  its  edges  ragged  and 
hard.  Broad  and  flat  granulations 
are  extremely  indolent,  and  are  very 
susceptible  of  inflammatory  action : 
weakness  threatens  the  life  of  the  part; 
and  when  this  weakness  is  undisturb- 
ed, it  becomes  indolent;  and  if  dis- 
turbed, it  becomes  irritable.  When 
ulcerated  legs  are  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  granulations  are  of  a florid 
colour;  but,  if  the  patient  be  desired 
to  place  his  foot  on  the  ground,  they 
become  of  a purple;  which  shews 
that  the  circulation,  in  this  position, 
cannot  be  carried  on  with  sufficient 
energy.  Bandaging  is  the  best  mode 
of  treatment ; this  makes  equal  and 
regular  pressure  on  the  weak  and  dis- 
tended vessels.  When  the  skin  is 
irritable,  the  sticking  plaister  will  pro- 
duce sores.  There  should  also  be  lo- 
cal pressure.  In  irritable  sores  stick- 
ing plaister  will  be  of  service,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  the  irritability  proceeds 
from  weakness;  it  gives  support  to 
the  languid  vessels.  Sometimes,  when 
the  skin  is  very  irritable,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  applies  fine  linen  and  sticking 
plaister  over  it.  The  bandage  is  not 
to  be  restricted  to  one  or  the  other 
bad  leg,  as  it  seems  applicable  to  all. 

The  only  treatment  required  when 
an  ulcer  is  in  an  healthy  state,  (which 
is  known  by  the  florid  appearance, 
and  the  edges  of  the  sore  approxi- 
mating on  its  surface,)  is  to  apply  lint 
to  it,  which  in  a few  days  will  come 
off,  when  granulations  will  be  dis- 
covered under  it,  with  a quantity  of 
secreted  pus  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  sore : then  apply  poultices ; as, 
by  their  gentle  stimulus,  they  assist 
the  rising  of  the  granulations,  and  are 
of  more  utility  than  simple  unctuous 
dressings.  In  a few  days  more  the 
granulations  rise  as  high  as  the  edges 
of  the  skin ; then  lint  must  be  applied 
with  some  simple  ointment,  such  as 
that  composed  of  only  oil  and  wax. 
taking  care  at  the  same  time,  the  lint 
does  not  touch  the  edges,  as  it  would 
greatly  impede  the  healing  of  the 
parts,  by  preventing  the  shooting  of 
the  granulations  to  the  skin.  The 
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lOrmation  of  a scab  on  the  surface  will 
be  best  prevented  by  the  poultice. 

ULCERS  PRODUCED  FROM  A MOR- 
BID PECULIARITY  DEPENDANT  ON 
THE  GENERAL  HEALTH. 

Persons  in  the  hospital  had  sores  of 
this  kind,  which  were  treated  with  the 
warm  bath  and  chalybeates.  Mr. 
Abernethy  desired  that  the  wounds 
should  be  dressed  with  salve  and  poul- 
tices, to  soothe  them  : he  administered 
diet  drinks  with  the  blue  pill  every 
other  night ; and  by  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  they 
got  well. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  said  that 
hemlock  is  of  service  in  some  sores, 
salt  and  water  in  others;  which  sores 
he  supposes  to  be  of  the  scrofulous 
kind.  The  only  dressings  in  these 
sort  of  sores  that  are  of  service,  are 
those  of  the  most  soothing  kind  ; but 
the  constitution,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal thing,  must  be  attended  to.  Bark 
should  be  taken  internally  in  decoc- 
tion, and  the  sores  washed  with  a so- 
lution of  caustic  or  blue  stone,  before 
every  dressing.  There  are  many  ap- 
plications which  act  as  cordials,  such 
as  balsamic  arsenic,  which  is  of  pecu- 
liar service,  as  it  causes  new  action 
and  produces  sloughing  much  sooner 
than  any  preparation  of  silver ; but 
be  careful  in  applying  poisonous  me- 
dicine to  sores ; as  there  are  no  sur- 
faces so  liable  to  absorption  as  the  sur- 
face of  a wound  ; for  iritance,  a mercu- 
rial dressing  or  two,  in  some  constitu- 
tions, might  cause  salivation.  Weak 
acids  applied  to  the  sores  have  a Very 
good  effect,  but  they  must  be  very  con- 
siderably diluted ; as,  in  this  state,  they 
prevent  putrefaction.  The  principles 
upon  which  ulcers  are  to  be  treated, 
are  as  follow;  — apply  soothing  ap- 
plications to  relieve  their  irritability, 
such  as  simple  dressing  of  spermaceti 
ointment ; then  gentle  stimulating  ap- 
plications of  the  metallic  kind,  such  as 
a wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc ; by  this 
means  you  bring  the  ulcer  from  an  ir- 
ritable to  a sluggish  state ; and  it  is  on 
this  account,  that  these  metallic  stimu- 
lants are  to  be  applied:  they  cause 
pain  at  first,  but  tne  good  they  do  is 
soon  obvious. 


IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE  HEALING 
PROCESS. 

We  are  told  that  some  superficial 
healthy  ulcers  are  not  so  disposed  to 
heal  when  kept  moist  and  unexposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  as  when  they  be- 
come dry  and  covered  with  a scab. 
Mr.  Home,  in  his  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, discountenances  the  use  of  the 
poultice. 

The  first  impediment  to  the  healing 
of  ulcers  is,  when  the  granulations  are 
too  luxuriant,  and  rise  above  the  edge 
of  the  skin ; forming  what  is  com- 
monly called  fungous  flesh.  In  these 
cases,  bandages  are  proper,  and  even  a 
thin  sheet  of  lead  applied  over  them, 
will  be  found  useful ; should  this  plan 
not  arrest  their  farther  progress,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
caustic  applications  round  the  edges 
only  of  the  ulcer ; the  part  is  afterwards 
to  be  covered  with  lint. 

Another  obstacle  is  when  the  granu- 
lations become  too  sluggish,  and  as- 
sume a glossy  aspect ; this  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  semi-transparent  ap- 
pearance, marking  a languid  constitu- 
tion, and  want  of  energy  in  the  vas- 
cular system ; such  granulations  grow 
with  greater  rapidity  than  in  the 
healthy  ulcer,  are  larger,  and  do  not 
possess  that  firmness  in  texture,  and 
produce  an  action  above  what  the  pa- 
tient is  able  to  support.  In  this  case 
it  becomes  necessary  to  improve  the 
constitution  by  tonics,  bark,  steel,  and 
a generous  diet.  Stimulating  oint- 
ments are  also  requsite  to  rouse  the  in- 
dolent parts ; such  as  the  red  nitrate 
of  quicksilver,  from  five  to  ten  grains 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  Vitrio- 
lic lotions  may  also  be  used ; two 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  to  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water  f or  the  di- 
luted nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drops  to  an  ounce  of  the  same. 
A light  roller  at  the  same  time  should 
be  applied,  as  increasing  the  vigour  of 
the  circulation,  giving  due  support, 
and  producing  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  parts. 

. Sir  Everard  Home  has  very  justly 
remarked  in  this  case,  that  ulcers 
which  heal  while  the  patient  walks 
about  are  not  so  apt  to  recur,  as  those 
which  are  healed  up  in  a state  of 
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quiescence.  An  inflamed  state  of  the 
parts  will  also  retard  the  healing  pro- 
cess ; the  treatment  then  will  consist 
in  poultices,  fomentations,  rest,  and 
mild  aperients. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home, 
incurable  ulcers  are  described  as  hav- 
ing the  margin  of  the  surrounding  skin 
jagged,  and  terminating  in  a sharp 
and  undermined  edge,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  made  up  of  different  sized 
concavities,  with  no  distinct  appear- 
ances of  granulations,  but  a whitish 
spongy  substance,  covered  with  a thin 
ichorous  discharge.  The  surface  of 
the  irritable  ulcer  readily  bleeds.  Ul- 
cers which  occur  on  the  shin  bone  are 
generally  of  this  kind.  He  aiso  con- 
ceives the  periosteum  or  thin  skin, 
which  sheathes  the  bone,  to  be  the  seat 
of  this  ulcer. 

The  treatment  most  generally  pur- 
sued consists  in  the  application  of 
steam  or  vapour  from  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  vinegar  or  spirits  added  to  it ; fo- 
mentations of  poppy  heads,  hemlock, 
or  of  opium,  are  of  use.  The  recent 
hemlock  is  best,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
combined  with  the  poppy  heads,  are 
frequently  employed  with  good  effect. 
Adecoction  of  wormwood  and  chamo- 
mile flowers,  is  recommended  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  Poultices  made  of 
marsh-mallows  or  linseed,  are  useful, 
but  the  carrot  poultice  seems  to  agree 
as  well  as  either ; but  sometimes  it  is 
preferred  to  mix  linseed  with  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
five  of  the  former.  These  applications 
are,  in  some  cases,  very  advantageous- 
ly changed ; a change  of  air  also,  even 
to  one  less  salubrious,  is  often  attended 
with  good  effects,  in  improving  the 
health.  A heavy  poultice  ought  never 
be  laid  upon  an  ulcer ; the  ulcer  on 
the  contrary  should  lie  upon  it.  Sir 
Everard,  also  remarks,  that  powdered 
charcoal  has  been  found  useful.  Oint- 
ments are  not,  in  general,  proper  ap- 
plications; and  when  warmth  has 
been  found  prejudical,  cream  has  been 
useful.  Bandages  are  to  be  avoided. 

INDOLENT  ULCERS 
are  the  very  reverse  of  the  former. 
The  edges  of  the  surrounding  skin  of 


these  are  thick,  prominent,  smooth, 
and  rounded  ; the  surface  of  the  granu- 
lation smooth  and  glossy;  the  pus 
thin  and  watery ; imperfectly  formed, 
and  blended  with  coagulable  lymph  in 
flakes,  not  easily  separated  from  the 
surface  of  the  sore,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  level,  or  nearly  so.  Sir  Eve- 
rard, again  remarks  on  this  subject, 
that  this  general  aspect  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  portion  of  skin  and  parts 
underneath  having  been  for  some  time 
removed,  without  the  exposed  surface 
having  taken  on  a new  action  to  fill  up 
the  cavity.  The  principal  part  of  ul- 
cers seen  in  the  hospitals  are  of  this 
kind,  though,  in  appearance,  they  vary 
a little  from  the  above  characteristic 
marks.  A healthy,  weak,  or  irritable 
ulcer,  degenerates,  unless  healed  in  a 
certain  time,  into  an  indolent  one ; 
there  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to 
be  met  with  in  this  case ; as  there  are 
irritable  ulcers  that  never  change  their 
nature.  Indolent  sores  form  un- 
healthy granulations,  which  again  be- 
come suddenly  absorbed;  an  event 
promoted  by  change  of  weathei,  anx- 
iety, fatigue,  &c. 

TREATMENT. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  very  judiciously 
observed,  that,  whoever  can  apply  a 
bandage  most  perfectly  and  securely 
round  a limb,  will  cure  these  ulcers 
best.  The  profession  is  under  parti- 
cular obligations  to  Mr.  Baynton,  of 
Bristol,  for  his  excellent  treatise  on  this 
subject.  The  treatment  of  the  indolent 
ulcer,  more  especially,  consists  in  strap- 
ping the  wound  with  adhesive  plaister, 
and  applying  a bandage  from  the  foot 
to  the  knee,  should  the  ulcers  be  situa- 
ted between  these  points ; in  order  to 
give  due  support  to  the  circulation. 
Adhesive  plaisteris  to  be  applied  round 
the  limb,  covering  the  sore  both 
above  and  below  ; approximating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
as  near  as  possible ; soft  compresses 
are  then  to  be  laid  on,  and  the  roller 
applied.  Excess  of  inflammation  is  to 
be  moderated  by  moistening  the  ban- 
dages with  spring  water ; or,  if  consi- 
derable, with  a very  wreak  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  lead  : water,  however, 
will  generally  be  found  to  answer  the 
3 i 
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purpose ; and  there  is  no  necessity  to 
confine  the  patient,  who  may  be  al- 
lowed moderate  exercise.  It  may  be 
proper,  at  the  commencement,  to  ap- 
ply poultices  till  the  granulations  arise 
to  some  height,  when  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  stimulate  them  by  a solu- 
tion of  lunar  caustic,  or  diluted  nitrous 
acid,  giving  the  due  support  to  the 
limb,  before  alluded  to,  by  means  of 
the  roller;  but  the  preceding  plan  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  it  will  be  found  to 
be  more  uniformly  successful* 

An  indolent  ulcer  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  a varicose  state  of  the 
great  veins,  and  this  is  found  more 
troublesome  to  heal  than  the  preced- 
ing, as  well  as  more  likely  to  recur 
afterwards.  Compression  is  the  most 
approved  mode  of  treating  this  state, 
by  means  of  a common  roller  extend- 
ed from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  with  a 
horizontal  position.  Cases  are  stated 
by  Sir  E Home,  where  this  plan  of 
treatment  has  faded ; and  of  his  hav- 
ing, in  similar  ones,  operated,  by 
securing  the  vein  as  it  passes  over  the 
joint  of  the  knee : he  merely  ties  the 
vessel  without  dividing  it.  This  plan, 
however,  has  but  few  advocates,  if 
any,  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to 
the  very  serious  consequences  that 
have  been  known  to  result  from  its 
adoption. 

A sloughy  sore  with  a black  aspect, 
is  another  obstacle  to  the  healing  pro- 
cess. The  treatment  in  this  case  is 
very  simple ; by  using  a strong  solu- 
tion of  nitrous  acid — forty  to  sixty 
drops  to  two  pints  of  water.  Poultices 
of  stale  beer,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  crop 
of  beer,  (the  remains  of  the  butt,) 
mixed  with  oatmeal,  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable ; and,  in  some  cases,  a table 
spoonful  of  yeast  will  be  an  improve- 
ment in  contributing  to  restore  the  ul- 
cer to  a healthy  surface.  In  conse- 
quence of  sinuses  forming,  the  mode 
of  treatment,  when  these  are  deeply 
seated,  will  be  to  inject  a solution  of 
the  muriate  of  quicksilver,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  in  order  to  excite  inflammation, 
and  produce  adhesion  of  the  sides. 
Tincture  of  cantharides  has  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  A caustic  bou- 
gie may  also  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 


pose. If  the  sinuses  have  two  open- 
ings, it  will  be  best  to  lay  them  open, 
and  introduce  proper  applications.  A 
sinus  in  the  rectum,  or  fistula  in  ano,  is 
not  to  be  cured  in  this  way,  and  rarely 
by  injection.  The  next  impediment 
to  the  healing  of  ulcers,  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  menstrual  discharge;  in 
this  case,  it  is  seldom  found  disposed 
to  heal,  and  will  continue  in  this  state 
as  long  as  the  cause  remains.  It  be- 
comes necessary  here  to  use  stimulants 
to  excite  them  to  a healthy  action, 
and  the  best  medicine  to  answer  this 
purpose  is  Dr.  Griffith’s  Mixture,  com- 
posed of  myrrh,  steel,  zinc,  &c. ; and 
to  the  sore,  the  best  applications  will 
be  mercurial  ointment,  or  lime-water. 
These  applications,  however,  will  be 
of  little  service,  unless  we  are  success- 
ful in  restoring,  at  the  same  time,  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  constitution. 
Indurations  in  the  lower  extremities 
are  not  unfrequently  observed  in  per- 
sons having  the  menstrual  discharge 
obstructed.  Sores  are  very  subject  to 
become  fungous,  in  consequence  of 
extraneous  bodies  irritating  the  granu- 
lations, and  are  commonly  attended 
with  bloody  serum,  instead  of  pus,  of 
an  offensive  nature.  Nails  growing 
into  the  skin  often  produce  fungus, 
from  the  great  irritation  they  produce. 
It  was  usually  the  custom  to  destroy 
these  excrescences  by  means  of  caustic 
applications,  but  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  evidently  improper,  as  the 
fungus  has  always  been  found  to  be 
re-produced;  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  long  as  the 
irritation,  produced  by  the  nail, existed, 
this  effect  must  continue.  The  nail 
is  cut  out  by  putting  the  foot  or  hand 
into  warm  water,  and  suffering  it  to 
reman  there  for  some  length  of  time; 
it  is  then  to  be  scraped  through  with 
a bit  of  glass  ; a piece  of  lint  is  after- 
wards put  under  the  nail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  it,  when  it  is  to  be 
cut  off.  This  operation  is  also  per- 
formed in  another  manner ; viz. — by 
passing  a pair  of  scissors  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  under  the 
nail,  for  the  purpose  of  slitting  it  up ; 
but,  this  method,  although  quicker, 
occasions  considerable  pain.  Sores  of 
this  nature,  apnarently  trifling  in 
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themselves,  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce such  a disordered  state  of  the 
parts,  as  to  call  for  the  necessity  of 
dissecting  into  the  skin  and  gland 
secreting  the  nail  ; previous,  however, 
to  taking  this  step,  it  is  adviseable  to 
try  the  lime-water,  or  a few  droppings 
of  citron  ointment. 

Sores  often  occur  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, from  a diseased  state  of  the 
viscera,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach,  and 
spleen : in  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
as  no  cure  will  take  place  before  they 
are  restored  to  their  proper  function. 
When  these  sores  are  attended  with 
general  dropsy,  small  doses  of  calomel, 
squills,  and  digitalis,  with  a very 
small  portion  of  gamboge,  should  be 
given  every  second  night.  As  a ge- 
neral constitutional  plan  in  treating 
ulcers  connected  with  diseased  vis- 
cera, the  decoction  of  bark  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  taken  every 
morning,  and  the  bowels  regulated 
by  some  mild  aperient,  is  desirable. 

Sores  are  also  found  in  the  lower 
extremities  attended  with  breaking 
off  of  the  skin — under  the  cuticle  a 
small  quautity  of  serum,  arising  from 
a lax  Circulation  of  the  parts.  There 
are  two  remedies  for  this  disease ; 
namely,  lime-water  and  muriate  of 
mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of 
lime-water,  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  linen  dipped  into  it,  and  laid  upon 
the  sore,  over  which  a piece  of  oil 
skin  is  placed  to  prevent  the  linen 
from  being  too  suddenly  dried ; and 
over  the  whole  a roller,  which  should 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  limb  to 
the  other.  Should  the  parts  become 
irritated  by  this  wash,  lunar  caustic 
will  be  found  an  useful  application. 
There  are  other  obstacles  to  the  heal- 
ing process,  such  as  a white  and  cal- 
lous state  of  the  edges  of  the  sores ; in 
these  cases  mercurial  ointment  is  to  be 
applied;  and,  should  this  not  succeed, 
it  will  be  useful  to  scarify  the  edges 
with  a lancet.  Blistering  ointments 
have  also  their  use  as  stimulants. 
When  the  edges  curve  inwards,  it  has 
been  observed  that  it  is  a state  gene- 
rally attendant  on  scrofulous  sores. 


The  lime-water  and  nitrate  of  quick- 
silver made  into  a wash,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  of  the  former  to 
half  a drachm  of  the  latter,  is  to  be 
used  twice  a day;  and  afterwards 
lime-water  alone  as  a constant  lotion; 
keeping  up  the  strength  and  constitu- 
tion with  tonic  medicines.  When  the 
edges  of  the*  sore  turn  outwards,  it 
generally  indicates  a cancerous  ten- 
dency. We  sometimes  meet  with 
sores  rather  of  an  uncommon  nature, 
being  attended  with  a great  deal  of 
pain,  and  yet  little  or  no  inflamma . 
tion  is  present.  These  are  to  be  treat- 
ed with  dilute  nitrous  acid,  to  stimu- 
late them  to  produce  granulations; 
giving  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
at  the  same  time,  and  applying  ad- 
hes  ve  strappings  to  cause  the  skin  to 
elongate  over  the  sore  by  the  cicatrizing 
process.  This  variety  may  not  impro- 
perly come  within  the  meaning  of 
what  are  called  indolent  ulcers.  The 
plan  adopted  in  most  hospitals  in 
town  in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ul- 
cers, is  to  foment  and  poultice  at  first, 
and  after  granulations  have  formed, 
to  apply  the  adhesive  plaister,  roll- 
er, &c. 

There  are  ulcers  with  a specific  ac- 
tion, such  as  scrofulous,  venereal, 
cancerous,  &c. ; — for  their  treatment, 
the  diseases,  of  which  they  are  a conse- 
quence, may  be  consulted. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XV. 

BONES  OF  THE  ARM. 


No.  1.  The  humerus,  or  os  brachii. 

2.  The  internal  condyle. 

3.  The  external  condyle. 

4.  The  articulation  of  the  ulna 
with  the  humerus. 

5.  The  head  of  the  radius,. 

6.  The  cavicles. 

7.  The  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

8.  The  head  of  the  humerus. 

9.  The  articulation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna,  with  the  bones  of  the 

wrist. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM. 

A The  deltoid. 

B The  pectoralis. 

C The  coraco-brachialis. 

D The  biceps. 

E The  brachialis. 

y The  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  with 
the  place  of  insertion. 

G The  pronator  radii  teres. 

JJ  The  supinator  radii  longus,  with  its 
action  of  turning  the  arm  out- 
wards, with  the  supinator  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 

1 The  flexor  carpi  radiales,  to  assist  in 
bending  the  wrist. 

K The  palmaris  longus. 

L The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  to  assist  in 
bendi  ngthe  wrist. 

M Part  of  the  extensor  of  the  thumb. 


ANATOMICAL  GRIEVANCES; 

A GENTLE  HINT  TO  THOSE  IN 
AUTHORITY. 


FROM  AN  AMERICAN  JOURNAL, 


If  there  be  any  subject  on  which  me- 
dical men  are  warranted  in  feeling  ag- 
grieved, that  of  our  present  remarks  is 
certainly  the  one. 

The  laws  of  the  several  states,  with- 
out exception,  require  that  every  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  and  surgery  shall 
have  received  a regular  course  of  in- 
struction, before  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  take  charge  of  the  health  of  indivi- 
duals, and  they  inflict  the  severest  pe- 
nalties on  those  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  attempt  the  practice  of  physic 
without  those  qualifications  which  are 
generally  specified  in  the  law.  Now  it 
is  understood  that  a regular  course  of 
medical  studies  embraces  a system  of 
surgery,  obstetrics,  therapeutics,  ma- 
teria medica,  chemistry,  &c. ; and  the 
particular  understanding  in  all  such 
state  regulations  is,  that  the  physician 
shall  and  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
human  anatomy,  or  he  shall  not, under 
any  consideration  whatever,  be  protect- 
ed by  the  wholesome  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  capacity  of  a prac- 
titioner. Legislators  have  marked  out 
this  plan  of  education,  and,  in  the 
same  great  book  of  their  consolidated 
wisdom,  have  declared  that  a violation 


of  the  grave,  the  taking  of  a dead 
body  for  any  purpose  whatever,  shall 
be  a high  crime  against  the  commu- 
nity, and  punished  in  the  most  energe- 
tic and  exemplary  manner,  both  by 
fines,  hard  labour,  state-prison  suffer- 
ings, and  even  by  coercive  bodily  in- 
flictions. What,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  professed  anatomists  to  do  > 
Do  our  General  Courts  wish  tacitly  to 
encourage  the  heinous  crime  of  theft, 
and  mould  the  honourable  faculty  of 
the  United  States  into  a band  of 
thieves,  who,  like  the  Spartan  youth 
with  the  stolen  fox,  who  was  caressed 
for  his  courage  when  he  secreted  his 
living  prize  till  the  hungry  animal 
gnawed  out  his  vitals,  must  carefully 
conceal  their  stolen  property,  or  else 
fall  personal  sacrifices  to  a course  of 
conduct  the  laws  themselves  render 
indispensable. 

Now  we  stand  amongst  the  fore- 
most to  punish  with  infamy  the  person 
who  can  violate  the  quietness  of  the 
grave ; it  is  a crime  against  the  laws 
of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
our  land ; and  it  is  lamentable  indeed, 
that  the  latter  should  compel  us  to 
commit  a crime  against  the  former, 
and  then  punish  us  for  the  deed  ; yet 
so  it  is; — the  laws  declare  that  a man 
shall  be  hanged  who  murders  another, 
and  they  appoint  officers  and  means 
to  execute  their  design  ; — they  declare 
that  every  practitioner  of  medicine 
shall  be  thoroughly  versed  in  anatomy, 
and,  under  heavy  penalties,  forbid 
him  the  only  means  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge  ! — If  the  people  are  desir- 
ous of  having  expert  surgeons  and 
skilful  physicians,  give  us  the  means 
of  becoming  so  ; and  if  the  framers  of 
our  laws  would  make  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  the  disinterment  of 
bodies  and  the  dissection  of  them,  all 
difficulties  might  easily  be  removed. 
The  former  only  is  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  if  the  latter 
could  be  pursued  without  it,  the  coun- 
try might  be  supplied  with  a useful  and 
skilful  faculty,  and  its  laws  respecting 
disinterment  remain  without  violation 

We  cannot  think  that  the  mere  dis- 
section of  a subject  can  injure  or  be 
objected  to  by  any  one.  The  body 
that  is  lifeless  cannot  suffer;  the 
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friends  may  regard  with  dread  this 
method  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of 
one  they  have  lost,  but  to  what  de- 
gree does  this  evil  exist  among  those 
who  rank  themselves  among  the  friends 
of  a murderer  or  felo-de-se,  a culprit 
at  the  state  prison,  or  a member  of 
the  city’s  aim’s  house,  whose  body, 
when  interred  in  the  usual  form,  is  not 
followed  by  an  individual  to  the  grave  ? 
If  such  extreme  delicacy  is  to  be  the 
guide,  why  does  it  not  operate  with 
just  as  much  force  to  prevent  impri- 
sonment and  execution,  as  dissection  ? 
The  one  is  not  more  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare  than  the  other — it  is 
not  more  revolting  to  the  feelings,  it  is 
not  more  loudly  called  for  by  justice 
or  humanity.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Abdera  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
Democritus,  (the  pride  of  their  city,) 
of  a supposed  madness,  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  his  distinguish- 
ed patient  engaged  in  the  dissection  of 
a lamb,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
bile,  induced  him  without  hesitation  to 
pronounce  Democritus  the  wisest  man 
in  all  Abdera.  This  opinion  was  no 
sooner  promulgated,  than  the  philo- 
sopher’s name  was  borne  on  the  wings 
of  popular  favour,  and  the  immediate 
erection  of  a brazen  statue,  in  comme- 
moration of  his  labours  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow- creatures,  was  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  na- 
tive city.  But  in  this  boasted  age  of 
light,  the  gallows,  the  whipping-post, 
the  tread-mill,  and  penitentiary,  are 
thought  inadequate  punishment  for 
undergoing  whole  years  of  anxious 
labour,  simply  that  we  may  know  how 
a broken  bone  should  be  mended, 
or  an  obscure  artery  secured  after  a 
dangerous  wound,  when  life  is  eb- 
bing at  every  successive  pulsation. 

Let  the  legislators  once  grant  our 
medical  schools  the  bodies  of  state 
paupers,  and  they  would  soon  rid  the 
state  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a nu- 
merous family ; for  hundreds  are  now 
fed  at  the  public  charge,  who  could 
and  would  live  by  their  industry,  were 
they  informed  their  bodies,  after  death, 
(should  they  die  while  drawing  a sup- 
port from  the  public  chest,)  would  be 
given  up,  pro  bono  publico.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  bodies  of  criminals  are  suf- 
ficient for  all  purposes  of  thedissecting- 


room : and  so  they  would  be  if  as  many 
were  annually  executed  in  this  country, 
as  at  the  Old  Bailey ; but  we  are  even 
denied  the  bodies  of  murderers,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  sell  themselves 
before  execution.  Grant,  too,  the 
bodies  of  state-prison  convicts,  and  the 
terror  which  would  be  inspired  by  the 
act,  would  lessen  the  number  of  those 
who  now  throng  the  cells  of  that 
catch-all  of  misery  and  crime. 

■ We  are  unwilling  to  be  obliged  to 
steal ; still,  it  is  at  present  the  only 
way  in  which  medical  schools  are  en- 
abled to  carry  on  their  course  of  anato- 
mical instructions,  and  we  can  see  no 
other  posible  method  of  keeping  up 
the  anatomical  lectures  in  our  praise- 
worthy instit  utions  of  medicine,  than 
to  continue  this  system,  repugnant  as 
it  is  to  personal  feelings,  moral  virtue, 
and  popular  opinion.  Subjects  must 
and  will  be  had  at  all  hazards ; and 
when  the  legislature  becomes  sensible 
of  the  ne  essity  of  making  a suitable 
provision  for  the  anatomical  theatres 
of  the  schools  they  have  chartered, 
fewer  graves  will  be  hunted  of  their 
hallowed  deposits,  and  fewer  will  be 
the  complaints  of  a now  justly  en- 
raged public. 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  AND 
BREEDING  OF  LEECHES. 


FROM  JOURNAL  UNIVERSE, 
APRIL,  1823. 


An  interesting  memoir  on  this  subject 
has  been  lately  read  by  M.  Noble, 
physician  at  Versailles,  before  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Seine  and 
Oise ; and  it  appears  from  his  experi- 
ments, that  these  useful  animals  may 
be  effectually  preserved  and  even  bred 
in  troughs,  with  the  aid  of  a little 
care,  and  a few  simple  contrivances. 
M.  Noble  observes,  that  the  great  mor- 
tality among  them,  when  crowded 
together  in  small  vessels,  is  owing  to 
the  stronger  destroying  the  weaker  for 
the  sake  of  nourishment.  He  therefore 
constructed  a reservoir  seven  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  as  many  deep,  with 
sloping  sides  lined  with  clay,  supplied 
it  with  a constant  stream  of  water,  ex- 
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posed  it  to  the  sun,  sheltered  it  from 
the  north,  surrounded  it  with  a ledge 
of  turf,  and  planted  rushes  in  one  of 
the  angles.  In  November,  1820,  he 
placed  two  thousand  grey  and  green 
leeches  in  this  trough,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  buried  in  the  mud, 
without  sustaining  any  loss  what- 
ever. Towards  the  end  of  spring, 
several  young  leeches  were  seen  stick- 
ing to  the  old  ones,  and  swimming 
round  them  occasionally,  as  if  to  try 
their  strength.  In  August,  he  ob- 
served several  smooth  conical  holes 
in  the  mud,  each  of  which  contained 
a little  oval  cocoon,  as  big  as  that  of 
the  silk- worm,  and  porous  outwardly 
like  a sponge.  Some  of  these  were 
perforated  at  each  end,  and  empty; 
others  were  filled  with  a transparent 
jelly ; and  the  rest  contained  from 
nine  to  fourteen  young  leeches,  which 
in  a few  days  pierced  their  envelope, 
and  swam  vigorously  about.  M.  No- 
ble has  not  yet  witnessed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cocoons ; for  as  soon  as 
the  leech  enters  the  conical  holes,  the 
water  becomes  muddy,  and  conceals 
their  operations. 

At  the  reading  ot  the  memoir  from 
which  the  foregoing  extract  is  abridg- 
ed, a member,  M.  Plancy,  observed, 
that  the  formation  of  cocoons  by  the 
leech  has  been  long  known  to  the 
people  in  the  department  ofFinistere; 
and  that  it  is  through  means  of  them 
that  the  dealers  who  supply  the  capi- 
tal are  in  the  custom  of  stocking  their 
ponds.  The  workmen  dig  them  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  little  muddy 
pools,  and  place  them  in  small  ponds 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Six  months 
afterwards  the  young  are  removed  into 
.arger  ponds,  on  the  edges  of  which 
cows  and  horses  are  brought  to  feed, 
for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  them 
and  hastening  their  growth ; experi- 
ence having  taught  the  country  peo- 
ple, that  the  leech  is  never  prolific, 
except  after  having  sucked  the  blood 
of  animals. 


MR.  BRODIE’s  OPINION  ON 
INDIGESTION. 


The  following  are  sorpe  of  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  uses  of  the  bile. 


mentioned  in  the  lectures  of  this  gen- 
tleman, delivered  in  the  theatre  o(  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  during  the 
last  spring ; being  part  of  a series  re- 
lative to  the  function  of  digestion. 

“ Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained by  physiologists  respecting  the 
office  of  the  liver.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
merely  excrementitious;  others,  that 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  intended  to  sti- 
mulate the  intestine,  and  to  produce 
a ready  evacuation  of  the  foeces ; and 
another  opinion  has  been,  that  the  bile 
is  poured  into  the  duodenum,  that  it 
may  be  blended  with  the  chyme,  and, 
by  producing  chemical  changes  in  it, 
convert  it  into  chyle.  The  situation 
of  the  liver,  connected  as  it  is  in  every 
instance  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  first  of  these  hypotheses;  but  the 
last  is  rendered  very  probable  by  the 
circumstance  of  chylification  taking 
place  just  at  the  part  where  the  bile 
flows  into  the  bowel.  In  order,  says 
Dr.  Brodie,  that  1 might  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  conclusion  on  these 
points,  I applied  a ligature  round  the 
choledoch  duct  of  an  animal,  so  a- 
completely  to  prevent  the  bile  enter- 
ing the  intestine,  and  then  noted  the 
effects  produced  on  the  digestion  of 
the  food  which  the  animal  had  swal- 
lowed, either  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  the  operation.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  the  results  were  uniform.  Before 
I describe  these  results,  it  may  be  pro 
per  to  make  one  further  observation. 
The  application  of  a ligature  round 
the  choledoch  duct,  is  easily  accom- 
plished, and  with  very  little  suffering 
to  the  animal ; so  that  any  derange- 
ment in  the  functions  of  the  viscera, 
which  follows,  cannot  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  mere  operation.  The 
division  of  the  stomachic  ropes,  or  ter- 
minations of  the  eight  pair  of  nerves 
on  the  cardia  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
ligature  of  the  whole  extremity  of  the 
pancreas,  are  operations  of  much 
greater  difficulty ; yet  it  has  been  as- 
certained, that  neither  of  these  inter- 
fere with  the  conversion  of  the  food 
into  chyme,  oi  that  of  the  chyme  into 
chyle.  When  an  animal  swallow 
solid  food,  the  first  change  which  it 
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undergoes  is  that  of  solution  in  the 
stomach.  In  this  state  of  solution,  it 
is  denominated  chyme.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  chyme  varies  according  to 
the  food.  For  example,  in  the  sto- 
mach of  a cat,  the  lean  or  muscular 
part  of  animal  food  is  converted  into 
a brown  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of 
thin  cream ; while  milk  is  first  sepa- 
rated into  its  two  constituent  parts  of 
coagulum  and  whey,  the  former  of 
which  is  afterwards  re-dissolved,  and 
the  whole  converted  into  a fluid  sub- 
stance, with  very  minute  portions  of 
coagulum  floating  in  it.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  chyme,  as  soon 
as  it  has  entered  the  duodenum,  as- 
sumes the  character  of  chyle.  The 
latter  is  seen  mixed  with  excrementi- 
tious  matter  in  the  intestine ; and  in 
its  pure  state  ascending  the  lacteal 
vessels.  Nothing  like  chyle  is  ever 
found  in  the  stomach ; and  Dr.  Prout, 
whose  attention  has  been  much  di- 
rected to  the  chemical  examination  of 
these  fluids,  has  ascertained  that  al- 
bumen, which  is  the  principal  compo- 
nent part  of  chyle,  is  never  to  be 
discovered  higher  than  the  pylorus. 
Now,  in  my  experiments,  which  were 
made  chiefly  on  young  cats,  where  a 
ligature  had  been  applied  so  as  to  ob- 
struct the  choledoch  duct,  the  first  of 
these  processes,  namely,  the  produc- 
tion of  chyme  in  the  stomach,  took 
place  as  usual ; but  the  second,  name- 
ly, the  conversion  of  the  chyme  into 
chyle,  was  invariably  and  completely 
interrupted.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of 
chyle  was  perceptible  either  in  the  in- 
testines or  the  lacteals.  The  former 
contained  a simi-fluid  substance,  re- 
sembling the  chyme  found  in  the  sto- 
mach, with  this  difference,  however, 
that  it  became  of  a thicker  consistence 
in  proportion  as  it  was  at  a greater 
distance  from  the  stomach ; and  that, 
as  it  approached  the  termination  of 
the  ileum  in  the  caecum,  the  fluid  part 
of  it  had  altogether  disappeared,  and 
there  remained  only  a solid  substance, 
differing  in  appearance  from  ordinary 
faeces.  The  lacteals  contained  a trans- 
parent fluid,  which  I suppose  to  have 
consisted  partly  of  lymph,  partly  of 
the  more  fluid  part  of  the  chyme, 
which  had  become  absorbed. 


“ I conceive  that  these  experiments 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  office 
of  the  bile  is  to  change  the  nutritious 
part  of  chyme  into  chyle,  and  to  sepa- 
rate from  it  the  excrementitious  mat- 
ter. An  observation  will  here  occur 
to  the  physiologist.  If  the  bile  be  of 
so  much  importance  in  the  animal 
economy,  how  is  it  that  persons  occa- 
sionally live  for  a considerable  time, 
in  whom  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  is  interrupted?  On  this 
point  it  may  be  remarked, — 

*<1.  That  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  obstruction  of  the  choledoch  duct 
from  disease  is  so  complete  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  bile  altoge- 
ther; and  the  circumstance  of  the 
evacuations  being  of  a white  colour, 
may  prove  the  deficiency,  but  it  does 
not  prove  the  total  absence  of  bile. 

“ 2.  That  in  the  very  few  authenti- 
cated cases,  which  have  occurred  of 
total  obliteration  of  the  choledoch 
duct  in  the  human  subject,  there  has 
been,  I believe,  always,  extreme  ema- 
ciation, shewing  that  the  function  of 
nutrition  was  not  properly  performed. 
In  my  experiments  1 found  that  the 
more  fluid  parts  of  the  chyme  had 
been  absorbed,  and  probably  this 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  main- 
tain life  during  a limited  period  of 
time. 

“ In  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry, 
a circumstance  occurred,  which  seems 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  although  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  digestion.  The  ligature  ap- 
plied round  the  choledoch  duct  was 
always  a single  silk  thread,  the  ends 
of  which  were  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot.  If  the  animal  were  allowed  to 
live  he  became  jaundiced.  The  tu- 
nicas conjunctivae  of  the  eye  were 
tinged  with  bile,  and  bile  was  seen  in 
the  urine.  But  at  the  end  of  seven  or 
eight  days,  I found*  in  several  in- 
stances, that  an  effort  was  made  by 
nature  to  repair  the  injury  done  by 
the  operation,  and  to  restore  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bile  into  the  intestine.  In 
these  instances,  in  destroying  the  ani- 
mal at  the  end  of  the  above-mention- 
ed period,  and  exposing  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  then  making  an 
opening  into  the  duodenum,  I ascer- 
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tained  that  on  compressing  the  gall- 
bladder, the  bile  flowed  out  of  the 
orifice  of  the  choledoch  duct  in  a full 
stream,  in  spite  of  the  ligature.  On 
further  dissection,  I found  that  a mass 
of  albumun,  (coagulable  lymph)  had 
been  effused,  adhering  to  the  chole- 
doch duct  above  and  below  the  liga- 
ture, and  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  enclosing  a cavity  in  which  the 
ligature  was  contained.  The  pressure 
of  the  latter  had  caused  the  duct  to 
ulcerate,  without  adhesion  of  the  sur- 
faces having  taken  place,  which  had 
been  brought  into  contact ; and  the 
ligature,  having  been  separated  from 
it  by  ulceration,  lay  loose  in  the  ca- 
vity formed  by  the  albumen  which 
had  been  effused  around  it  Into  this 
cavity  the  bile  might  be  made  to  flow 
from  the  upper  orifice,  and  out  of  it 
into  the  lower  orifice  of  the  choledoch 
duct;  and  thus  the  continuity  of  the 
canal  intended  for  the  passage  of  the 
bile  was  restored.  It  is  still  more  re- 
markable that  the  same  thing  happen- 
ed even  when  two  ligatures  had  been 
applied  on  the  choledoch  duct  at  some 
distance  from  each  other. 

“ The  physiologist  will  not  fail  to 
observe  the  difference  between  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  a ligature  applied 
to  an  excretory  tube  and  a ligature 
applied  to  an  artery  or  vein.  A cir- 
cumstance nearly  corresponding  to 
that  which  I have  now  mentioned, 
has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Travers,  re- 
specting the  consequences  which  fol- 
low the  application  of  a ligature  round 
the  intestine."* 


MEDICAL  POWERS  OF  THE 
NEW  MEDICINE,  THE  SUL- 
PHATE OF  QUININE. 


The  febrifuge  power  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  from  the  account  of  D.  J. 
H.  Dickson,  M.  D.  Clifton,  appears  to 
be  a valuable  remedy  in  intermittents, 
&c.  by  whom  the  following  cases  are 
furnished 


* See  an  enquiry  respecting  the  pro- 
cess of  nature  in  repairing  injuries  of 
the  intestine. 


“ The  first  was  that  of  my  youngest 
daughter,  Rose,  nearly  five  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  was  much  reduced  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever.  Her  disease  at 
first  assumed  the  character  of  the  in- 
fantile remittent ; and  appeared  to 
depend  upon  a disordered  state  of  the 
bowels,  which  were  so  torpid  as  to  re- 
quire the  powerful  and  continued  ex- 
hibition of  purgative  medicines.  Af- 
ter, however,  this  state  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  had  been  corrected,  the 
fever  still  continued  to  recur,  but  un- 
der the  tertian,  and  latterly  the  quoti- 
dian type,  with  morning  paroxysms, 
which  lasted  until  the  afternoon,  and 
having  the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating 
stages  distinctly  marked.  She  took 
in  the  whole,  fourteen  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  in  doses  of  one 
grain,  twice  a day  ; at  first,  viz.  in 
the  morning  and  evening ; and  after- 
wards in  the  morning  only,  some 
hours  before  the  expected  exacerbation. 
The  paroxysm  did  not  once  recur  after 
she  commenced  the  use  of  this  me- 
dicine; but  it  is  proper  to  mention, 
as  vitiating  the  conclusion,  that  disap- 
pointed in  expectation  of  receiving  it 
from  London,  I had,  the  day  previ- 
ously, for  the  first  time,  given  her 
a drachm  of  bark  in  powder,  divided 
into  three  doses,  and  that  she  had  es- 
caped the  usual  attack  of  fever  on  the 
morning  of  its  first  exhibition.  This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
she  has  not  since  experienced  any  re- 
lapse. 

“ The  second  case  which  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  was  that 
of  a girl,  upwards  of  seven  years  of 
age,  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  surgeon  in  Bristol,  to 
whom  (as  it  was  not  then  to  be  procured 
here)  I sent  six  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  to  be  divided  into  as  many 
doses.  The  patient  had  been  attacked, 
ten  days  before  he  was  called  in,  with 
a quotidian  intermittent,  the  different 
stages  of  which  were  strongly 
marked ; and  the  paroxysms  was 
usually  of  great  severity,  as  it  frequent- 
ly lasted  from  noon  until  midnight. 
After  the  bowels  were  cleared,  she 
took  an  emetic  in  the  morning,  a 
short  time  befo  there  expected  acces- 
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sion,  by  which  the  fit  was  considerably 
mitigated  and  shortened  ; but  on  the 
following  day  it  returned  at  ten 
o’clock,  which  was  two  hours  earlier 
than  usual,  and  with  great  severity. 
As  this  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm 
was  unexpected,  she  had  taken  the 
first  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
only  two  hours  previously,  and  appa- 
rently without  any  effect.  On  the 
succeeding  morning,  however,  she  took 
the  powder  earlier,  and  escaped  the  pa- 
roxysm altogether ; and  it  was  repeat- 
ed three  mornings  successively,  with 
the  same  favourable  result,  when  it 
was  discontinued.  In  about  ten  days 
afterwards,  she  had  a relapse,  arising, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  over 
fatigue  and  insolation.  After  the  pa- 
roxysm was  over,  her  mother  gave 
her  the  only  remaining  powder : and 
since  that  period,  she  has  had  no 
return  of  fever. 

**  The  third  instance  in  which  this 
remedy  has  been  tried,  was  also  a girl, 
who  had  been  subject  to  febrile  pa- 
roxysms for  several  weeks,  generally 
coming  on  every  other  morning,  and 
declining  about  noon,  but  milder  than 
in  either  of  the  preceding  cases.  On 
the  intermediate  days,  she  appeared  to 
be  in  her  usual  health ; but  she  was 
evidently  thinner  than  formerly.  I 
directed  her  to  take  a dose  of  calomel, 
and  to  have  five  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine.  According  to  her  mother’s 
report,  the  fever  was  milder  on  the  day 
on  which  she  commenced  the  medi- 
cine ; and  it  did  not  afterwards  return, 
although  I found,  that  altogether  she 
taken  only  three  of  the  powders,  each 
of  which  consisted  of  one  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  mixed  with  su- 
gar. 

« A medical  friend  here,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  recovery  of  my  little 
girl,  has  exhibited  this  salt  with  similar 
success  in  the  case  of  his  son,  who  re- 
turned from  college  some  weeks  ago, 
affected  with  a tertian  intermittent. 
During  three  days  he  took  three  grains 
of  it  thrice  ; and  afterwards  one  grain 
twice  a day,  for  the  same  period  ; and 
he  had  only  two  paroxysms  of  ague, 
after  he  commenced  the  use  of  this 
remedy.” 

Dr.  Dickson  has  also  prescribed  it 


with  much  benefit  a?  u tonic  and  sto- 
machic, in  some  other  cases,  and  one 
great  advantage  is  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  ; for  it  is  no  small  objection  to  the 
administration  of  bark  in  substance, 
especially  in  debilitated  habits,  that  it 
frequently  proves  heavy  and  offensive 
to  the  stomach ; but  his  experience  he 
admits,  is  yet  too  limited  to  allow  him 
to  speak  decidedly  of  its  utility  in 
other  diseases.  Mr.  Brodie,  observes, 
in  a letter  to  Dr.  D. — “ I have  seen  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  exhibited  several 
times,  and  I believe  it  to  be  a very 
useful  addition  to  the  pharmacopoeia.” 
These  trials,  limited  as  they  are,  co- 
incide with  the  reports  which  have 
been  already  published,  of  the  febri- 
fuge powers  of  the  sulphate  of  quina, 
and  they  induce  us  to  entertain  a very 
favourable  opinion  of  this  medicine  in 
fevers  of  type,  as  well  as  in  other  dis- 
eases, evincing  a tendency  to  periodi- 
cal recurrence  ; and,  in  fine,  as  a tonic 
generally,  wherever  the  bark  itself  may 
be  administered  with  propriety.  If, 
then,  adds  Dr.  D.  this  saline  prepara- 
tion of  it  shall  be  found  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  cinchona  in  substance,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  upon 
the  great  advantages  of  the  minuteness 
of  the  dose  of  a few  grains,  particularly 
for  children  j and  indeed,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  in  all  cases  where 
the  powder  of  bark  would  be  nau- 
seating and  oppressive  to  the  stomach. 
It  happens  still  more  frequently  in 
tropical  countries,  that  this  organ  is 
weakened,  and  rendered  more  irrita- 
ble by  the  effects  of  climate  or  disease ; 
and  there,  also,  in  those  fevers  in 
which  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  is 
admissible,  as  well  as  in  other  disor- 
ders, where  it  may  be  indicated ; yet 
where  the  gastric  irritability  is  such  as 
to  preclude  its  employment,  it  maybe 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  will  prove  to  be  a valuable 
acquisition. 

[There  is  now  a compound  powder 
of  quinine,  which  we  find  a most  use- 
ful medicine  in  indigestion  and  de- 
bility.— Ed.] 
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GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 


Before  we  enter  into  our  opinions 
upon  gun-shot  wounds,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  see,  what  gunpowder 
and  shot  are  made  of.  Gunpowder, 
it  is  well  known,  was  discovered 
by  a Franciscan  friar,  named  Bar- 
tholdus,  anno  1 389,  being  an  alchy- 
mist,  he  was  the  first  that  found  out 
its  true  composition.  Roger  Bacon, 
in  the  year  1284,  makes  mention  of 
gun-powder,  as  well  as  some  others  be- 
fore him ; but  it  never  came  at  its  due 
perfection  of  composition,  till  the 
time  of  the  aforesaid  friar.  This  com- 
position is  framed  out  of  three  simples, 
viz.  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  the  sallow 
or  willow  coal.  These,  therefore,  in 
their  essence  must  be  allowed  to  be 
void  of  all  poisonous  qualities. 

Sulphur  is  a very  useful  medicine, 
and  saltpetre,  also,  is  an  admirable 
medicine.  They  are  both  given  in- 
ternally for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Sal- 
low, or  charcoal,  which  is  the  third 
ingredient,  and  which  causes  the  ig- 
nition, is  entirely  void  of  all  poison. 

With  regard  to  the  shot  or  bullet, 
which  is  generally  made  of  lead,  it  is 
well  known  also  that  this  metal,  of  its 
own  nature,  contains  no  poison,  and 
it  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  its  own 
metallic  form,  as  well  as  various  pre- 
parations made  from  it,  in  external 
applications  oh  the  surface  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Besides,  we  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  many  bullets  lodged  in  the 
body,  and  there  to  have  remained  for 
years,  without  any  hurt  or  detriment 
to  the  patient,  after  the  wound  by 
which  it  entered  was  perfectly  heal- 
ed. Lead,  therefore,  of  its  own  simple 
quality,  is  void  of  poison. 

We  make  this  observation  on  ac- 
count of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
oldpractioners,  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject.  The  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  first  thing  they  did,  was 
to  endeavour  to  extract  the  ball  as  soon 
as  possible,  after  the  patient  was 
wounded,  if  it  were  ever  so  deeply  lodg- 
ed, either  in  muscles,  bones,  tendons,  or 
ligaments ; and  to  effect  this,  they 
made  use  of  clumsy  and  rough  instru- 
ments, such  as  long  probes,  forceps, 
andthe  terribellum  or  screw,  by  which 


meians  there  must  have  been  terrible 
havoc  committed  on  wounds,  not  un- 
frequently ending  in  destruction  It 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by 
them  as  the  greatest  object  to  get  out 
the  ball,  when  in  fact  it  is  no  object  at 
all,  when  lodged  in  fleshy  parts,  un- 
less it  can  be  done  with  ease  and 
safety. 

The  inexperienced  will  often  be 
surprised  at  the  black  appearance 
which  a gun-shot  wound  generally 
puts  on;  and  the  reason  which  is  often 
given  for  it,  and  has  long  been  univer- 
sally believed  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
heat  brought  by  the  bullet ; but  this 
supposition  is  erroneous.  When  a 
hard  body,  which  is  thrown  by  gun- 
powder, is  possessed  of  its  full  force, 
it  always  makes  a wound,  whether  it 
only  touches  the  surface  of  any  mem- 
ber in  its  progression,  or  strikes  in 
a direct  line.  In  this  case  the  vio- 
lence with  which  it  is  carried,  makes 
a more  or  less  deep  eschar*  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound.  This 
eschar  is  of  a black  colour,  but  is  not 
a burn,  as  many  have  fancied,  though 
made  by  fire-arms. 

In  the  days  of  Ambrose  Parre,  a 
famous  surgeon,  who  had  seen  much 
active  service  during  several  cam- 
paigns, the  blackness  of  the  eschar 
was  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  bul- 
let, and  this  celebrated  practitioner 
has  given  that  opinion  in  his  ingeni- 
ous works.  While  the  eschar  keeps 
adhering,  it  obdurates  the  moutlis  of 
all  the  vessels  in  contact  with  if,  and 
thereby  stops  the  circulation  on  the 
surrounding  parts.  For  when  extra- 
neous bodies  are  brought  in,  and  as  it 
were  incrusted  in  the  substance  of  the 
part,  the  circulation  becomes  impeded 
by  the  stricture  of  the  reticular  sub- 
stance, and  by  the  tonic  convulsion 
of  nervous  parts,  these  causes  conspire 
at  once  to  produce  that  ecchymosis  so 
common  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  the 
swelling  which  we  have  observed  to 
drown  the  whole  member. 


* By  eschar  is  meant  a portion  of 
flesh  beaten,  and  crushed  by  a bullet 
or  any  extraneous  body,  and  which 
lines  all  the  inside  of  the  wound,  and 
prevents  all  circulation  or  commerce 
with  the  circumambient  or  soft  parts. 
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In  the  moment  of  the  blow,  the 
foreign  body  drives  the  blood  of  the 
ruptured  vessels  into  the  interstices  of 
those  which  escape,  the  eschar  sus- 
pends and  stops  the  circulation  of 
fluids  in  all  the  vessels  which  termi- 
nate there,  and  a strong  and  quick 
constriction  of  the  reticular  substance 
coming  on,  shuts  up  all  the  small  ves- 
sels. Thus  many  of  them  burst  from 
turgency,  the  blood  spreads  more  and 
more  through  the  interstices  of  the  fi- 
bres, and  sometimes  fonns  in  different 
parts  a number  of  clods,  similar  to 
those  formed  by  contusion,  where 
there  is  no  wound.  This  extra vasa-. 
tion,  called  ecchymosis,  reaches  some- 
times very  far  under  the  skin  betwixt 
the  muscles,  and  even  in  their  fleshy 
bodies.  While  it  remains,  it  is  a great 
obstacle  to  the  fluids  in  circulating 
freely  through  the  sound  vessels,  that 
are  compressed  by  it. 

This  eschar,  be  it  deep  or  superfi- 
cial, adheres  to  those  surrounding 
fleshy  parts,  and  some  days  are  re- 
quired for  its  separation,  which  is  ef- 
fected much  sooner,  if  a proper  dila- 
tation has  been  made  immediately 
after  receiving  the  wound,  by  means 
of  warm  digestives,  emollient  cata- 
plasms, and  the  Peruvian  bark.  The 
nutritious  juices  will  by  this  means 
run  out  from  their  minute  vessels,  and 
by  degrees  separate  the  dead  from  the 
living  part, 

OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  IN  GENERAL, 
AND  THE  ACCIDENTS  WHICH  SEIZE 
THE  WHOLE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY, 
FROM  THE  MOMENT  OF  RECEIVING 
THE  WOUND. 

Every  wound  is  called  gun-shot,  that 
is  made  by  any  body  discharged  from 
fire-arms  -f  such  wounds  require  the 
surgeon’s  greatest  attention,  because 
they  are  all  complicated,  and  the  bul- 
let, or  whatever  body  it  is,  thrown  by 
gunpowder,  acquires  such  a rapid 
force,  that  the  whole  animal  machine 
participates  more  or  less  in  the  shock 
and  agitation  which  is  communicated 
to  the  part  the  very  moment  it  is 
struck.  The  accidents  that  spring 
from  this  cause,  though  for  the  most 
they  appear  to  be  no  more  than  mo- 
mentary, not  unfrequently  occasion 
others,  which  arise  not  till  some  time 


after  the  progress  of  cure.  Hence  the 
accidents  that  happen  in  the  cure  of 
such  wounds,  may  be  distinguished 
into  three  classes. 

Some  of  them  appear  at  the  very 
instant  the  ball  has  entered,  or 
within  twenty-four  hours  after.  Others 
come  not  on  till  some  days,  but  are 
always  in  the  first  fortnight.  Others 
again  happen  after  a certain  period  of 
time.  All  these  shew  themselves  in 
the  whole  habit  of  the  body,  at  the 
part  directly  wounded,  and  sometimes 
over  the  whole  member. 

But  when  we  observe  on  these  ac- 
cidents, we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
they  necessarily  happen  always ; for 
we  often  observe  these  wounds  to 
heal  very  kindly,  which  may  be  owing 
to  a stronger  or  weaker  habit  of  body, 
a greater  or  less  disposition  of  the 
fluids  towards  inflammation,  or  the 
nature  of  the  wounded  part,  besides 
many  other  circumstances. 

When  the  habit  of  the  patient  is 
good,  there  are  no  wounds  made  on 
the  human  body  that  heal  more  kind- 
ly than  those  made  by  gun-shot  on 
fleshy  or  muscular  parts,  provided 
the  surgeon  understands  his  business. 
Health  being  so  great  a blessing,  that 
we  can  never  be  deprived  of  it  without 
regret.  Upon  this  principle,  which 
nature  has  set  up  in  all  mankind,  it  is, 
that  so  soon  as  one  feels  himself 
wounded  by  fire-arms,  he  is  struck 
with  a panic  oppression,  too  violent 
to  be  smothered.  At  that  very  mo- 
ment the  reason  of  the  bravest  man 
that  ever  entered  the  field  naturally 
feels  some  degree  of  agitation  and 
confusion,  and  sometimes,  on  that 
very  account,  there  follows  a sudden 
deprivation,  or  a total  suppression  in 
many  of  nature’s  operations.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a solid 
body,  driven  by  gunpowder,  should 
strike  any  part  of  the  human  body, 
without  communicating  at  the  same 
time  an  agitation,  like  a shock  from 
an  electrical  machine  highly  charged, 
proportionable  to  its  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, to  its  velocity,  and  to  the  resist- 
ance of  that  part.  This  agitation  is 
technically  named  commotion ; it 
happens  always  in  the  wounded  mem- 
ber, and  all  those  gentlemen  of  the 
profession,  who  liave  seen  active  ser- 
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vice  in  armies,  must  have  learned, 
from  daily  experience,  that  it  is  com- 
municated  to  the  whole  machine. 
Hence,  the  whole  nervous  system  is 
galled  and  irritated,  and  often  thrown 
into  strictures  or  violent  convulsions, 
not  unfrequently  the  source  of  other 
consequences.  Some  of  the  wounded 
feel  a general  numbness  and  weight ; 
others  are  seized  with  frequent  syn- 
copes ; one  falls  into  convulsive  mo- 
tions, such  as  hiccup,  vomiting,  irre- 
gular shiverings,  or  a tonic  stiffness 
in  the  whole  body;  while  another 
becomes  yellow,  green,  or  of  a plum- 
bane  colour,  &c. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  parts 
of  our  bodies  are  connected  by 
means  of  a reticular  substance.  This 
is  a kind  of  net-work,  that  serves 
as  a canvas,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  in  which  all  our  ves- 
sels are  interwoven.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  in  a natural  state,  all  these 
fine  vessels  are  free  enough,  provided 
the  circulation  of  their  fluids  be  un- 
disturbed. But  when  strictures  come 
on,  that  is,  when  the  mashes  of  this 
net-work  are  drawn  together  by  a 
spasmodic  convulsion,  the  vessels  that 
creep  among  them  are  constringed, 
as  if  surrounded  with  a ligature.  Be- 
sides, the  nerves  are  no  more  ex- 
empted here  than  the  blood-vessels ; 
hence  the  stream  of  animal  spirits  be- 
comes partly  intercepted,  or  entirely 
suspended.  The  numbness  and  weight 
sometimes  felt  through  the  whole 
body,  is  almost  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  doctrine,  if  the  stream 
of  animal  spirits  is  allowed  to  be  the 
cause  of  sensibility  and  motion ; hence 
such  accident  will  be  proportionable 
to  the  degree  of  commotion.  As  the 
nervous  system  is  under  a greater  de- 
gree of  irritation  when  the  wounded 
part  is  tendinous,  than  when  fleshy, 
so  the  numbness  and  weight  will  like- 
wise be  more  considerable.  The  uni- 
versal coldness,  which  the  wounded 
sometimes  complain  of,  even  in  a 
warm  season,  without  any  external 
cause,  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  interception  of  the  fluids  in 
their  circulation,  which  cease  now'  to 
move  on  with  freedom;  for  natural 
warmth  depends  partly  on  the  pro- 


gressive motion  of  our  fluids.  This 
coldness  may  likewise  be  occasioned 
by  loss  of  blood,  if  any  considerable 
haemorrhage  have  happened. 

The  faintings  may  be  occasioned 
by  three  different  causes ; first,  a sus- 
pension of  motion  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
fear;  second,  the  irregularity  of  its 
motion,  which  may  bring  on  a spas- 
modic convulsion  in  the  fibres  of  the 
heart,  whence  this  will  be  disturbed  or 
stopped  in  its  action  for  a few  mo- 
ments; third,  a dissipation  or  loss  of 
that  fluid,  if  a haemorrhage  has  pre- 
ceded. 

The  hiccup,  when  it  is  not  owing 
to  some  wounded  viscus,  or  the  intes- 
tines,the  convulsive  shiverings,  vomit- 
ing, convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
or  general  stiffness  in  the  body,  are  all 
accidents  that  spring  from  an  irritated 
nervous  system. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  regu- 
larity of  our  voluntary  or  mechanical 
motions  depend  on  the  free  and  regu- 
lar course  of  animal  spirits;  no  won- 
der then,  if  an  irritated  nervous  system 
determines  their  stream  more  to  one 
part  than  to  another,  or  even  drives 
them  on  with  some  degree  of  confu- 
sion. When  the  patient  turns  yellow, 
green,  or  of  a leaden  colour,  in  a short 
time  after  being  wounded,  it  is  un- 
doubtly  owing  to  this,  that  the  shock  or 
commotion  has  stopped  the  due  secre- 
tion of  bile,  or  perhaps  some  other  li- 
quor. And  that  excrementitious  fluid, 
not  being  so  freely  separated  from  the 
mass  of  blood  as  formerly,  is  accumu- 
lated, and  at  last  transuding  through 
the  sides  of  small  vessels,  communi- 
cates its  hue  to  every  part. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
EXTRANEOUS  BODIES,  SOMETIMES 
CARRIED  INTO  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

If  the  ball,  which  makes  a wound, 
pass  not  quite  through  the  member, 
it  must  necessarily  remain  either  in 
the  flesh,  or  among  the  pieces  of  bone, 
when  one  is  broken. 

Its  stay  there  may  produce  more  or 
less  mischief,  according  to  its  matter 
and  form.  The  matter  may  be  of 
some  metal,  such  as  a brass  button, 
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disposed  to  gather  verdigrease,  and 
the  form  may  be  irregular  in  various 
degrees;  for  a leaden  bullet  always 
undergoes  a change  of  figure  when  it 
touches  a bone ; and  then  its  inequali- 
ties  exasperate  the  neighbouring  parts, 
whereby  it  is  so  locked  in,  that  its  ex- 
traction is  rendered  very  difficult. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  proper  dilata- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  after  the  bul- 
let has  entered.  We  have  seen  many 
evils,  arising  in  consequence  of  gun- 
shot wounds  not  being  properly  di- 
lated, that  we  cannot  recommend  it  too 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
field  of  action,  upon  those  occasions. 
For  after  inflammation  and  tension 
comes  on,  which  is  always  rapid,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  do  a necessary  duty. 
The  bullet  is  not  the  only  extrane- 
ous body  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wound ; for,  if  it  has  pierced  through, 
and  carried  away  a piece  of  the  gar- 
ment, that  piece  of  stuff  is  pushed 
before  it ; so  that  we  meet  with  wol- 
len  or  linen  rags,  &c.  in  wounds,  every 
day.  Even  when  the  bullet  is  gone, 
having  run  quite  through  the  mem- 
ber, one  is  almost  sure  to  find  the  stuff 
that  came  in  with  it,  especially  if  the 
bone  be  broken. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  we  could 
lay  down  certain  rules  for  determin- 
ing the  place  where  such  pieces  of 
cloth,  &c.  lurk ; we  can  only  say  in 
general  that  they  are  blended  with  the 
eschar,  and  when  a bone  is  fractured, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are 
entangled  among  its  inequalities.  Be- 
sides these,  many  other  kinds  of  ex- 
traneous bodies  are  to  be  found  in 
gun-shot  wounds.  Buttons  of  the  pa- 
tient’s clothes,  pieces  of  money,  or 
other  things  which  were  in  his  poc- 
ket. We  have  known  a pen-knife  to 
make  terrible  havoc  on  the  thigh 
when  struck  by  a ball.  Sometimes 
splinters  are  separated  and  carried  to 
some  distance  from  the  bone  to  which 
they  belonged;  and  wherever  such 
bodies  run,  either  from  their  inequali- 
ties or  hardness,  they  make  a lacera- 
tion and  eschar  along  the  whole  tract. 

The  havoc  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  capnot  happen  in  any  part  with- 
out a destruction  of  all  the  blood-ves- 


sels that  were  in  the  way  of  the  ball, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  small, 
large,  or  of  a middle  size ; if  they  were 
small,  we  may  conclude,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  contusion  and 
eschar,  that  the  wound  will  bleed  but 
little.  But  if  the  extraneous  body  have 
opened  any  considerable  vessel,  the 
eschar  will  not  be  able  to  oppose  the 
impulse  of  the  arterial  blood.  It  is 
therefore  erroneous  to  think  (accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  some  authors, 
who  have  written  upon  gun-shot 
wounds)  that  no  gun-shot  wound 
bleeds ; for  we  often  see  many  of  the 
wounded  lose  a great  quantity  of 
blood,  and  even  for  want  of  assistance 
in  the  field,  sink  under  a fatal  haemor- 
rhage. Besides,  it  may  so  happen, 
that  a middle  sized  vessel  being  open- 
ed, and  its  sides  pressed  together  by 
the  eschar,  the  haemorrhage  shall  not 
appear  till  some  hours  after,  when  the 
fever  advances  and  accelerates  the  mo- 
tion of  all  the  fluids.  If  the  haemorrhage 
bejmoderate,  it  may  be  useful  in  pre- 
venting many  ill  accidents ; but  when 
large,  it  may  kill  the  patient,  or  re- 
duce him  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  next  accidents  to  be  observed 
after  receiving  a wound,  are  tension, 
swelling,  and  sometimes  mortification. 
The  extravasation,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  called  ecchyrnosis,  reaches 
sometimes  very  far  under  the  skin,  be- 
twixt the  muscles,  and  even  in  their 
fleshy  bodies.  While  it  remains,  it 
is  a second  obstacle  to  the  fluids  in 
circulating  freely  through  the  sound 
vessels  that  are  compressed  by  it. 
This  is  what  occasions,  in  the  wound- 
ed member,  the  swelling  which  almost 
always  comes  on  in  a few  hours  after ; 
a swelling  that  is  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, and  always  more  dangerous 
when  above  the  wound  than  when  be- 
low it. 

It  is  natural  for  the  member  to 
swell  below,  because  the  return  of  its 
fluid  is  checked,  but  the  reason  holds 
not  with  regard  to  the  swelling  above, 
and  whenever  it  happens,  we  are  sure 
some  tendinous  part  has  suffered,  in 
which  case,  the  inflammation  may 
shew  itself  round  the  whole,  that  is, 
above  as  well  as  below  the  wound. 

Supposing  that  a stricture  of  the 
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nervous  system  occasions  a numbness 
and  weight  in  the  part,  as  we  have 
seen  it  sometimes  cause  these  over  the 
whole  body,  if  that  symptom  goes  not 
off  soon,  it  always  prognosticatesothers 
still  more  serious,  and  if  the  help 
which  art  points  out,  be  not  speedily 
used,  the  swelling  very  often  rises  to 
such  a degree,  that  the  close  texture  of 
the  skin  vjill  not  permit  a dilatation 
proportionable  to  the  acquired  bulk  of 
the  parts  it  covers.  Hence,  we  cannot,, 
help  again  repeating  the  great  advan- 
tage arising  from  a plentiful  dilatation  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the 
wound.  When  the  inflammation, 
tension,  and  swelling  runs  high  in  those 
wounds  tliat  have  not  been  properly 
dilated,  or  perhaps  from  want  of  as- 
sistance on  the  spot,  these  parts  may 
mortify  for  want  of  circulation,  even 
before  the  skin  becomes  discoloured, 
and  all  our  cataplasms,  fomentations, 
and  our  divine  remedy  the  bark, 
with  every  other  reinforcement  of  our 
art,  may  prove  ineffectual. 

All  these  accidents  may  in  a little 
time  determine  the  loss  of  a limb,  or 
even  of  the  patient’s  life.  The  sur- 
geon should  therefore  labour  in  good 
time  to  remedy  or  prevent  them.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  he  was  always 
on  the  spot,  or  near  at  hand,  the  mo- 
ment after  any  person  is  wounded  ; for 
supposing  a cure  to  be  possible  with 
the  help  of  the  healing  art,  it  may  be- 
oome  ineffectual,  if  it  is  not  soon 
enough  brought  into  practice. 

TREATMENT  OF  GLN-  HOT  WOUNDS. 

Wounds  produced  by  fire-arms,  are 
very  different  from  those  made  by 
cutting  instruments ; as,  in  the  latter, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  a re- 
union of  the  divided  parts,  which  we 
can  often  accomplish  in  a very  short 
time,  especially  when  the  wound  is  in 
a longitudinal  direction  with  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles.  But  a gun-shot 
wound  cannot  be  healed  up  without  a 
suppuration,  on  account  of  its  eschar. 
The  first  dressing  of  a gun-shot  wound 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  removed 
for  at  least  two  or  three  days.  Nothing 
should  induce  us  to  take  it  off,  ex- 
cept a disemorrhage,  or  an  itching, 


or  an  inflammation  comes  upon  the 
wound.  If  these  accidents  then  give 
us  no  trouble,  the  dressing  should  re- 
main, that  it  may  be  separated  by  the 
suppuration,  whether  that  be  of  a 
good  or  unkindly  nature.  By  this 
means  we  shall  avoid  giving  the  pa- 
tient pain,  or  perhaps  causing  the 
wound  to  bleed  afresh.  When  mat- 
ters go  on  smoothly,  without  any  bad 
symptoms,  the  wound  must  be  dressed 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  simple 
ointment  spread  on  lint,  with  exposing 
if  as  little  as  possible  to  the  air ; which 
element,  although  the  support  of  life, 
is  a great  enemy  to  all  wounds. 

Our  endeavours  must  be,  to  assist 
nature  in  every  thing,  who  always 
wants  to  do  what  is  right,  and  strug-, 
gles  incessantly,  on  her  part,  to  per- 
form the  cure. 

It  is  not  the  medicines  which  we 
put  into  the  wound,  that  will  cure  it ; 
and  strictly  speaking,  we  may  say,  that 
every  thing  we  apply  there  is  an  ex- 
traneous body,  whether  it  be  1 int  or  me- 
dicine. It  is  nature  alone  that  must 
form  the  fleshy  granulations  that  fill 
up  a wound,  by  means  of  the  nutri- 
tious juices  which  ooze  out  from  its 
sides ; and  it  is  her  alone  that  can  bring 
on  a cicatrix. 

Our  business,  then,  with  regard  to 
future  dressings,  becomes  very  simple. 
Supposing,  then,  that  the  necessary  di- 
latation has  been  made,  that  there  is  no 
extraneous  body  lodged  in  the  wound, 
tha  there  is  no  haemorrhage,  and 
that  the  first  dressing  is  removed. 

It  is  our  next  business  to  assist  na- 
ture by  various  means,  according  to 
her  different  purposes,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease.  When  the 
eschars  are  softened,  the  suppuration 
will  be  brought  about  sooner,  which, 
in  most  cases,  may  be  done  with  the 
simple  balsamic  digestives,  as  has  been 
said  before,  When  the  pus  becomes 
abundant,  we  must  put  a small  quan- 
tity of  dry  lint  into  the  wound,  for  its 
absorption,  at  every  dressing.  That 
divine  remedy,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
must  often  be  called  in  to  our  aid. 
The  fleshy  granulations  must  be  gently 
braced,  now  and  then,  by  astringent 
lotions ; with  which  we  should  moisten 
the  sides  of  the  wound,  when  they  be- 
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come  puffy.  Last  of  all,  which  shall 
be  repeated  once  more,  care  should  be 
taken  in  dressing,  not  to  leave  the 
wound  long  exposed  to  the  free  air, 
and  to  cover  it  well  up ; that  the  ex- 
ternal air  may  not  get  in,  and  corrupt 
the  nutritious  juice  which  should  form 
the  soft  granulations. 

As  a general  rule  we  recommend  a 
warm  poultice  to  gun-shot  wounds, 
bathing  the  parts  also  with  warm  wa- 
ter ; — let  the  patient  be  kept  quiet  and 
treated  as  for  inflammation,  with  pur- 
gatives bleeding,  &c.  and  avoid  all 
examining  and  poking  the  wounds  to 
extract  the  ball — let  the  ball  alone  un- 
less it  be  within  immediate  grasp — it 
will  do  no  harm.  Little  more  is  ne- 
cessary, except  when  bleeding  of  ar- 
teries occur,  and  of  this  we  have  treat- 
ed before. 


FOX-GLOVE;  OK,  DIGITALIS 
PURPUREA. 


This  beautiful  plant  grows  wild  in 
great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  in  others,  is  cultivated 
in  gardens.  It  is  so  generally  known  as 
to  require  wry  little  description.  From 
a fibrous  root  rises  a straight  firm  stem, 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
round  and  hairy,  scarcely  at  all  branch- 
ed. The  leaves,  especially  the  lower 
ones,  are  very  large,  standing  on  foot 
stalks,  alternately ; they  are  somewhat 
wrinkled  on  their  upper  surface,  on  the 
lower  they  are  whitish  and  downy. 
The  stem  terminates  in  a noble  spike,  a 
foot  long,  of  large  crimson  flowers, 
shaped  like  the  finger  of  a glove,  with 
a wide  open  mouth  downwards,  beau- 
tifully ornamented  on  their  inner  edge, 
by  a number  of  spots  surrounded  with 
a small  whitish  circle.  They  flower  in 
June. 

This  poisonous  plant,  in  so  frequent 
use  among  modem  physicians,  was 
scarcely  known  as  a medicine  to  those 
of  the  last  century  but  one,  especially 
on  the  Continent.  In  our  country, 
nevertheless,  although  not  generally 
used,  many  writers  had  taken  notice  of 
its  emetic  and  diuretic  properties  : and 
as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Bates,  it  had 
been  successively  employed  in  the  cure 


of  scrofula,  principally  by  external  ap- 
plication. Lobelius  in  his  observations, 
records,  that  the  country  people  of 
Somersetshire,  in  his  time,  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  a decoction  of  this 
plant  for  the  cure  of  fever;  and  that 
its  operation  was  exceedingly  violent*' 
both  upwards  and  downwards. 

But  our  countryman,  the  Linnaeus 
of  his  day,  Parkinson,  has  left  us 
enough  of  its  efficacy  to  attract  the 
attention  of  medical  men,  one  would 
have  supposed,  to  pay  some  regard  to 
it.  He  affirms  with  great  confidence, 
that  if  two  handfuls  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant,  with  four  ounces  of  the 
polypody  of  the  oak,  be  boiled  toge- 
ther in  a sufficient  quantity  of  beer,  and 
the  decoction  drank  twice  a-week, 
those  who  had  laboured  under  epi- 
lepsy for  six  and  twenty  years,  and 
who  had  experienced  two  or  three  pa- 
roxysms in  the  course  of  a month, 
have  been  altogether  liberated  from 
the  complaint;  or,  at  least,  had  re- 
mained perfectly  free  from  any  pa- 
roxysms for  a space  of  more  than  six- 
teen months  together.  The  operation, 
however,  of  this  medicine  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  extremely  violent, 
and  could  only  be  administered  to  the 
more  robust.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
he  should  have  been  so  little  attentive 
the  precise1  dose  of  so  powerful  a reme- 
dy, and  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  pro- 
portion it  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  less  so, 
however,  that  since  the  plant  has  been 
so  much  in  vogue,  and  employed  in 
such  a variety  of  diseases,  no  experi- 
ment should  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain its  effects  in  so  formidable  a dis- 
ease as  epilepsy,  which  has  long  been 
considered  the  oprobrium  medicorum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  its  combina- 
tion with  the  polypody  contributes  not 
a little  to  the  anti-epileptic  properties 
of  fox-glove,  and  that,  in  the  hands  of 
a skilful  physician,  that  formidable  di- 
sease might  at  length  find  a remedy  in 
seme  of  the  more  potent  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions.  The  combination 
above  referred  to,  promises  fair  to  do 
much  iii  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
that  mysterious  malady.  The  poly- 
pody of  the  oak  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine, and  has  peculiar  effects  in 
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dislodging  from  the  intestinal  canal 
that  viscid  slime  so  often  the  occasion 
of  disease,  and  which  in  epileptic  pa- 
tients is  invariably  abundant. 

The  powerful  operation,  however, 
of  fox-glove,  renders  it  very  unfit  for 
domestic  use,  and  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered sale  in  the  hands  of  a regular 
practitioner.  On  that  account  we 
shall  be  less  diffuse  in  the  description 
of  its  modern  application.  It  will  be 
proper,  however,  to  point  out,  that  an 
increased  dose,  or  too  long  persisting 
in  a small  one,  give  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing alarming  symptoms;  excessive 
nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  giddiness, 
and  head-aches,  with  considerable  di- 
minution in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse ; sometimes  delirium,  and  at  all 
times  great  confusion  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  Death  itself  sometimes 
results  from  the  indiscreet  use  of  this 
deleterious  plant. 

These  considerations  ought  to  make 
any  one  extremely  cautious  how  they 
employ  so  powerful  an  agent,  or,  ra- 
ther, it  should  never  be  employed  at 
all,  except  with  the  concurrence  and 
under  the  direction  of  a medical  man. 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  the  diseases  in  which  it 
has  been  employed  by  modem  physi- 
cians. The  most  remarkable  effect 
observed  from  its  use  is,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
arteries.  This  circumstance  has  in- 
duced physicians,  though  sometimes 
from  opposite  opinions  concerning  its 
mode  of  action,  to  have  recourse  to  it 
in  all  diseases  wherein  the  action  of 
the  arterial  system  is  notoriously  in- 
creased. On  this  principle  it  has  been 
given  in  consumptions,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  crushing 
this  gigantic  disease  by  means  of  so 
powerful  an  agent.  These  hopes, 
however,  have  not  been  realized, 
though  greatly  heightened,  by  a few 
successful  cases  in  the  first  onset.  It 
is  still,  however,  to  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  remedy  in  this  complaint, 
though  not  always,  or,  indeed,  often 
successful,  as  one  life  saved  out  of  a 
hundred  in  this  fatal  disease,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  sufficient  importance  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a physician. 


The  next  disease  in  which  fox-glove 
is  generally  employed,  is  dropsy,  in 
which  its  diuretic  properties  are  of 
great  service.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed in  fevers,  in  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  chest,  in  spitting  of 
blood,  and  in  scrofula.  It  is  by  no 
means,  however,  a remedy  to  be  em- 
ployed by  any  but  experienced  prac- 
titioners, and  even  by  them  with  great 
discrimination  and  caution;  its  "pro- 
miscuous use  has  already  brought  it 
into  great  discredit. 

The  forms  under  which  it  is  kept 
in  the  shops,  prescribed  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  are  the  powder,  an  infu- 
sion, and  tincture ; which  last  are  thus 
prepared : — 

THE  INFUSION. 

Take  of  dried  leaves  of  fox-glove,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  boiling  water,  half  a pint. 
Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a close  ves- 
sel, and  strain;  then  add  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  half  an  ounce.  The  dose, 
from  two  drachms  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously increased  to  two  ounces. 


THE  TINCTURE. 

Take  of  dried  leaves  of  fox-glove,  four 
ounces ; 

Of  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days  and  filter. 


The  dose  of  this  tincture,  which  is 
the  commonest  mode  of  administering 
fox-glove,  is  from  three  or  four  drops 
cautiously  and  gradually  increased  to 
thirty,  forty,  or  more  drops,  according 
to  the  effect  produced,  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  patient  for  bearing  its  ope- 
ration. If  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  be  administered,  which  is  the 
least  commendable  form,  the  patient 
ought  to  begin  with  half  a grain,  or 
even  less,  and  go  on  very  gradually, 
increasing  the  dose  to  two  grains. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  many 
persons  can  bear  much  larger  doses  of 
the  fox-glove  than  are  here  mention- 
ed; but  we  cannot  by  any  means  re- 
commend the  use  of  so  delicate  a me- 
dicine in  unexperienced  hands;  for 
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which  reason  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  more  common  and  safe  doses,  re- 
peating again  the  necessity  of  having 
a medical  practitioner  of  experience 
to  superintend  and  watch  its  progress. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CUPPING. 


The  operator  should  have  in  readi- 
ness the  torch,  or  exhausting  lamp ; 
a wash-hand  basin ; a piece  of  fine 
sponge;  a small  bottle  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine ; a lighted  taper ; a jug 
of  warm  water ; some  folds  of  lint ; a 
piece  of  adhesive  plaister,  or  black 
court  plaister;  a box  of  cerate  either  of 
wax  or  spermaceti ; two  or  three  nap  • 
kins ; a graduated  measure.  Instead 
or  the  last  article  one  of  the  glasses 
may  be  used. 

Let  the  scarificator  be  set  so  that 
the  points  of  the  lancets  project  from 
the  face  of  the  box  to  the  distance"  of 
one  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  are 
particular  exceptions  to  this  rule: — 
when  the  operation  is  to  be  performed 
behind  the  ears,  the  depth  of  the  lan- 
cets should  be  one-seventh  of  an  inch ; 
for  the  temple,  one-eighth;  and  for 
the  scalp,  one-sixth  of  an  inch. 

The  next  step  is  to  select  a spot,  on 
the  part  chosen  for  the  operation, 
where  each  glass  is  to  be  affixed.  It 
should  be  free  from  the  projection  of 
any  process  of  bone,  and  yet  not  be 
overloaded  with  fat. 

The  part  therefore  should  be  carefully 
examined  with  the  finger  ; and  an 
eligible  spot  being  found,  the  glass 
should  be  placed  upon  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  its  exact  situation, 
and  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  eye  in 
its  subsequent  application. 

The  number  of  glasses  which  should 
be  used  must  be  determined  accord- 
ing as  the  part  may  be  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  necessary  to  be  drawn.  About 
one  glass  to  every  four  ounces  requir- 
ed, is  the  usual  ratio ; so  that,  if  it  be 
wished  to  take  away  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty ounces,  and  the  part  will  allow  of 
their  application,  four  or  five  glasses 
may  be  put  on ; as  the  abdomen,  the 
back,  &c.:  but  there  are  few  parts 
where  more  than  four  can  be  applied 


conveniently,  and  often  not  more  than 
tw  o or  three ; as  on  the  upper  part  ot 
the  neck,  for  instance;  and  sometimes 
but  one,  as  on  the  temple,  &c.  Three 
cups  usually  extract  from  five  to  seven 
ounces  of  blood  at  each  application. 

Some  hot  water  is  now'  to  be  put 
into  a basin,  and  the  cups  are  to  be 
immersed  in  it  till  they  become  warm. 
The  part  itself  should  be  fomented 
with  hot  water;  and  the  operator 
having  poured  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  spirit  into  a cup  or  glass,  takes 
the  torch  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
cupping-glass  in  the  left,  and  places 
the  lower  edge  of  the  glass  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  (in  the  exact  spot  where 
it  is  to  be  affixed,)  elevating  the  edge 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass  about 
an  inch  and  a half  from  the  skin ; the 
wick  of  the  torch  is  now  to  be  dipped 
into  the  spirit,  lighted  at  the  taper, 
and  carried  under  the  glass  to  its 
centre,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain 
about  two  seconds;  it  is  then  to  be 
withdrawn  quickly,  and  if  it  has  been 
properly  performed,  the  operator  will 
feel  the  glass  sink  from  his  fingers, 
and  fix  itself  to  the  part;  the  skin 
rising  slowly  into  the  glass,  until  it 
occupies  nearly  one-third  of  the  space 
within  it. 

The  glass  having  remained  affixed 
about  a minute  (during  which  time 
the  top  of  the  scarificator-box  should 
be  warmed  on  the  palm  of  the  hand), 
the  operator  holding  the  scarificator 
in  his  right  hand,  takes  hold  of  the 
glass  with  his  left,  and  insinuating 
one  of  the  finger  nails  of  the  right 
hand  beneath  the  glass,  the  air  rushes 
into  it.  He  instantly  removes  the 
glass,  and  before  the  tumefaction  has 
subsided,  springs  the  lancets  through 
the  integuments.  The  glass  is  then 
immediately  exhausted,  and  applied 
as  before,  when  the  blood  will  be  ob- 
served to  flow  copiously. 

Each  glass,  when  about  three  parts 
full,  is  to  be  removed  in  the  following 
way.  It  is  to  be  grasped  by  the  left- 
hand,  and  the  sponge  (previously 
wetted  and  squeezed)  by  the  right, 
the  fore-finger  of  which  is  to  be  in- 
sinuated under  the  glass  at  its  upper 
part,  whilst  the  under  and  the -lateral 
edge  farthest  from  the  operator,  are 
3 L 
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pressed  gently  close  to  the  skin,  as  the 
operation  of  the  glass  is  slowly  effect- 
ed at  the  side  next  to  him;  the 
sponge  being  kept  in  contact  both 
with  the  glass  and  the  skin  is  carried 
round  to  the  bottom,  until  the  separa- 
tion has  been  completed,  and  the  glass 
removed. 

This  careful  application  of  the 
sponge  prevents  the  blood  from  running 
down  the  body  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  from  soiling  the  bed  clothes,  should 
he  be  in  bed,  or  his  linen  and  apparel, 
should  he  be  dressed;  which  in  the 
latter  cose  would  be  very  disagreeable, 
were  he  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to 
change  it  immediately,  which  is  ac- 
tually the  case  where  the  patient  visits 
the  operator;  the  necessity  here  for 
cleanliness  is  therefore  doubly  neces- 
sary 

In  the  preceding  manner  the  glasses 
may  be  emptied  and  re-applied  until 
the  quantity  of  blood  required  has 
been  drawn  off;  but,  if  a sufficient 
number  be  used  at  first,  it  will  seldom 
be  necessary  to  remove  them  more 
than  once. 

The  mode  of  checking  the  haemorr- 
hage consequent  upon  cupping,  may  be 
effected  by  touching  the  scarifications 
with  a little  spirit  of  any  kind ; but  as 
such  an  application  occasions  consider- 
able smarting,  it  is  objected  to  by 
many  persons ; and  as  it  rarely  occurs 
that  the  bleeding  continues  after  the 
cups  are  removed,  it  is  seldom  found 
necessary  to  use  it. 

The  part  should  now  (after  the  re- 
moval of  the  glasses)  be  carefully 
washed  with  the  sponge  and  warm 
water,  and  every  coagulum  removed 
which  may  remain  in  the  wound.  A 
piece  of  emplastrum  plumbi,  wide 
enough  to  cover  each  set  of  sacrifica- 
tions,  is  to  be  laid  over  them,  the  skin 
being  a little  proximated  so  as  to  bring 
the  lips  of  the  wounds  into  contact, 
which  facilitates  their  healing,  and  oc- 
casions smaller  marks  from  the  cica- 
trices. Some  persons  have  complained 
of  the  irritation  produced  in  the  wounds 
by  the  common  adhesive  plaister, 
which  is  sometimes  used ; this  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  resin  contained  in  it : 
the  part  may,  in  fact,  be  dressed  with 
any  mild  ointment  spread  upon  sof 


linen,  or  lint,  and  retained  by  some 
slips  of  the  sticking  plaister  applied 
over  it.  An  able  writer  observes, 

“ Haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs, 
which  will  be  found  to  embarrass  the 
surgeon  exceedingly ; and  until  I be- 
gan the  means  I now  adopt  for  stop- 
ping it,  occasioned  me  much  trouble, 
and  perplexity.  This  arises  from  the 
division  of  some  branch  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries  in  cupping  on  the  chest, 
and  resists  all  the  usual  styptic  appli- 
cations. In  cases  of  haemorrhage  ge- 
nerally, I have  usually  found,  that  if 
it  were  not  suppressed  by  a pledget  of 
lint,  confined  by  a roller,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  turpentine  has  been 
effectual;  but  in  the  instances  above 
alluded  to,  all  these  methods  have 
failed.  The  plan  which  I now  there- 
fore adopt,  and  which  I always  find 
successful,  is  to  scrape  a piece  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  a point,  and  pass  it 
into  the  wound  leading  to  the  bleeding 
vessel — the  haemorrhage  ceases  imme- 
diately.” 

Cupping,  notwithstanding  its  gene- 
ral benefit  to  local  inflammations,  is 
often  unnecessarily  resorted  to ; it  is 
an  imposing  ceremony  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  and  it  has  become  a 
profitable  branch  of  business.  The  best 
general  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  ap- 
lication  of  this  remedy  is,  always  to 
ave  the  advice  of  a physician  to  sanc- 
tion its  use.  For  our  own  part,  we  think, 
that  in  many  cases  a bleeding  from  the 
arm  will  be  found  more  beneficial  than 
cupping;  however,  this  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  affections  of  the  head,  arising 
from  a determination  of  blood  to  that 
part,  cupping  between  the  shoulders 
or  on  the  back  of  the  neck  will  be 
found  useful. 


OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS,  SINGERS,  CRIERS, 
&c. 

WITH  REMEDIES  FOR  PRESERVING 
THE  VOICE. 

There  is  no  exercise,  however  health- 
ful and  innocent,  which  may  not  pro- 
duce  disorders,  if  used  with  intempe- 
rance j witness  the  sad  exoerience  of 
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music  masters,  singers,  preachers,  ora- 
tors, vocalists  who  sing  perpetually  in 
the  churches,  hawkers,  criers,  and  all 
others  whose  profession  obliges  them  to 
exercise  their  voices  to  a great  degree. 
These  men  are  generally  subject 
to  ruptures ; for,  by  prolonging  and 
confining  the  expiration  of  the  air,  in 
forming  their  voice  or  rehearsing,  both 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  subservient 
to  respiration,  and  the  peritonaeum  or 
membrane  which  lines  the  abdomen, 
contract  a laxity,  upon  which  a rup- 
ture in  the  groin  readily  ensues,  just 
as  we  see  overcrying  and  bawling  make 
tumours  in  the  groins  of  children. 
Fallopius  took  notice  of  this  accident 
chiefly  in  singers  and  monks.  Our 
singers  who  sing  the  bass,  are  general- 
ly bursten,  by  reason  of  their  continual 
crying  and  straining  the  voice,  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  em- 
ployed. In  like  manner,  Mercurialis 
says,  “ Our  modern  singers  are  subject 
to  ruptures,  whereas  the  ancients  were 
not,  because  they  made  frequent  use  of 
baths,  by  virtue  of  which  the  perito- 
naeum, the  scrotum,  and  the  little 
cells  of  the  testicles,  were  moistened* 
so  as  to  be  extended  with  more  safety, 
and  be  better  guarded  from  breaking  or 
bursting ; and  in  my  own  practice,  I 
have  met  with  more  ruptures  among  the 
nuns,  than  among  other  women ; 
which  I impute  to  their  frequent 
singing.” 

Mercurialis  in  his  gymnastica,  ob- 
serves, that  an  acute  shrill  voice  causes 
distensions  of  the  head,  palpitations  of 
the  temples,  pulsations  of  the  brain, 
inflations  or  swelling  of  the  eyes,  and 
a tingling  in  the  ears,  which  are  not 
observed  to  follow  a deep  bass  sort  of 
voice : for,  in  forming  the  acute  or 
shrill  sound,  and  suspending  it  for  a 
long  time,  there  is  a necessity  of  a 
great  inspiration  of  air,  and  keeping  in 
the  breath,  as  one  may  experience  in 
singing  over  a musical  scale ; for  when 
you  come  to  the  uppermost  note, 
there  is  a necessity  of  distending  all  the 
muscles  both  of  the  breast  and  the  ab- 
domen, by  which  means  the  reflux  of 
the  blood  is  retarded;  and  hence  arises 
a redness  in  the  face,  pulsation  of  the 
temples,  and  the  other  above-mention- 
ed symptom?.  For  the  same  reason. 


singers  are  oftentimes  hoarse,  and  af- 
fected with  violent  rheums,  the  lymph 
being  too  plentifully  expressed  from  the 
salivary  and  other  glands. 

Ramazini,  an  old  Italian  physician, 
observes,  “ Being  acquainted  with 
Margarita  Salicola  Scevina,  the  famous 
singer  at  the  operas  at  Modena,  I have 
heard  her  say,  that  she  is  frequently 
seized  with  a hoarseness  after  singing 
long  at  a time.  But  the  strangest 
thing  of  all  is, that  when  this  woman  is 
in  a perfect  state  of  health,  she  can 
throw  out  of  her  mouth  at  pleasure  a 
great  quantity  of  gross  lymph,  and  that 
in  a moment  of  time  as  it  were  ; which 
can  only  be  owing  to  the  violent  tun- 
ing of  her  voice.  She  informed  me 
further,  that,  upon  singing  long  with 
open  mouth  upon  the  stage,  without 
breathing  in  fresh  air,  she  used  soon 
after  to  be  seized  with  a vertigo.” 

Since  singing,  therefore,  and  speak-  • 
ing  loud,  are  so  apt  to  disorder  the 
head,  the  physicians  have  reason  to 
prohibit  talking  and  reading  during 
the  pains  and  other  disorders  of  the 
head. 

No  manner  of  exercise  heats  the 
body  more  than  that  of  the  voice,  for 
we  see  the  pulpit-men  are  all  in  a per 
spiration  before  they  can  deliver  one 
hour’s  discourse : nay,  it  is  possible,  the 
lungs  may  undergo  more  fatigue  and 
labour  in  this  exercise,  than  in  running, 
by  reason  of  the  unequal  tenor  of  res- 
piration which  attends  singing,  rehear- 
ing, reading ; and  the  pronunciation 
being  sometimes  sharp,  and  sometimes 
slack  and  low,  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject requires.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  these  people  are  apt  to  be  short- 
breathed,  and  sometimes  throw  up 
blood  upon  the  breaking  of  some  ves- 
sel in  the  breast. 

Pliny  has  a noble  epistle,  which  is 
very  well  worth  reading,  in  which  he 
recommends  to  Plautinus,  Zosimus  his 
servant,  who  was  very  ill  of  a spitting 
of  blood,  and  apprehensive  of  a con- 
sumption of  the  lungs : he  acquaints 
him,  that  Zosimus  was  intructed  in  se- 
veral arts,  particularly  in  reading  and 
rehearsing;  and  that,  after  speaking 
loud  he  fell  into  a spitting  of  blood,  of 
which  he  was  cured  in  Egypt ; but 
upon  his  return  relapsed  again  after 
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straining  his  voice  for  two  days  toge- 
ther, the  evacuation  being  ushered  in 
by  a gentle  cough.  To  conclude,  he 
adds,  he  had  sent  this  his  servant  to 
Plautinus’s  country  house  in  the  forum 
julii,  for  the  sake  of  the  air,  and  begs 
he  may  be  made  welcome. 

To  this  purpose  is  that  golden  say- 
ing of  Hippocrates,  all  straining  of  the 
voice,  whether  in  speaking,  reading,  or 
singing,  puts  the  soul  (anima)  in  a 
commotion : but  the  question  is  whe- 
ther Hippocrates  meant  by  the  an  ima  the 
blood  itself.*  We  know  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  voice  puts  the  whole  system 
of  the  blood  into  violent  commotions. 

Certain  it  is,  that  singing  puts  the 
mass  of  blood  in  such  a heat,  by  the 
confessions  of  the  musicians  themselves, 
that  when  they  go  off  the  stage,  they 
often  pass  blood  by  urine.  But  after 
all,  it  may  be  probable,  that  by  anima 
he  meant  the  breath,  which  we  suck 
and  expel  by  inspiration  and  exspira- 
tion.  For  there  is  no  manner  of  exer- 
cise, which  affects  and  disorders  the 
organs  of  respiration  more,  nor  indeed 
so  much,  as  the  exercise  of  the  voice. 

To  this  class  belong  those  who  play 
upon  trumpets,  flutes,  &c.  and  in  ge- 
neral all  who  sound  with  distended 
cheeks ; for  the  violent  imprisonment 
and  struggling  of  the  breath  in  sound- 
ing a trumpet  or  flute,  occasions  not 
only  the  above-mentioned,  but  even 
greater  disorders ; such  as  ruptures  of 
the  vessels  in  the  breast,  and  sudden 
evacuations  of  blood  at  the  mouth. 
We  have  known  of  a terrible  instance 
of  a trumpeter,  who  by  over-straining 
himself  to  sound  beyond  others,  broke 
a large  vein  in  the  lungs,  upon  which  he 
had  a copious  efflux  ot  blood,  and  ex- 
pired two  hours  after. 

As  for  the  remedies  calculated  for 
the  disorders  above-mentioned,  a truss 
ought  to  be  worn  by  way  of  precaution, 
as  well  as  cure  of  the  rupture ; for  all 
the  other  remedies  against  ruptures, 
such  as  frictions^  cere-cloths,  and 
plaisters,  are  ridiculous.  The  bowels 
should  always  be  kept  free,  and  if  the 


* Purpureum  vomit  ille  an  imam . 

Virg.  iEneid.  1.  9. 


persons  be  plethoric,  letting  a little 
blood  frequently  will  serve  much. 

TO  PRESERVE  THE  VOICE  OR  TAKE 
OFF  THE  ROUGHNESS  OF  THE 
THROAT. 

Baths  of  sweet  wTater  are  very  service- 
able, as  well  as  the  taking  of  the  Cy- 
prus turpentine,  and  the  syrup  pre- 
pared from  it.  Galen  cries  up  baths 
beyond  all.  other  remedies : — •“  Those, 
(says  he)  who  hurt  their  voice  by  over- 
straining it,  such  as  musicians,  preach- 
ers, and  actors,  make  much  use  of 
baths,  and  feed  upon  gently  laxating 
food.”  When  the  breast  is  threatened 
with  injury,  which  may  be  predicted 
from  a slight  cough,  and  the  habit  of 
the  body,  all  exertion  of  the  throat 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  following  is  a good  general  re- 
medy for  hoarseness  and  weak  voice : 

Take  of  syrup  of  squills,  an  ounce; 

Of  infusion  of  rose-leaves,  eight 
ounces ; 

Of  honey,  an  outice ; 

Of  lemon-juice,  half  an  ounce ; 
Mix. — Two  table  spoonfuls  to  be  taken 
every  night,  first  having  bathed  the 
legs  in  warm  water,  or  having  taken  a 
warm  bath. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 


BONES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
THIGH  AND  LEG. 


BONES. 

a The  bone  of  the  thigh  called  the 
femur. 

1)  The  head  of  the  femur. 
c The  great  trochanter. 
d The  articulation  with  the  fibula  and 
tibia. 

e The  patella. 
f The  tibia. 
g The  fibula. 

h The  articulation  of  the  fibula  and  the 
tibia  with  the  bones  of  the  tarsus 

MUSCLES. 

A The  sartorius. 

B The  vastus  extemus. 

C he  rectus  femoris. 


Plate  . 
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D The  vastus  interims* 

E The  peroneus  longus:  it  takes  its 
origin  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
fibula,  its  tendon  passes  the  back 
of  the  outer  ancle,  in  a cartilagi- 
nous pulley,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
foot  and  cunifome  bones. 

F The  gracillis — it  has  its  origin  at 
the  os  pubis,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  head  of  the  tibia. 

G The  membranous : this  muscle  has  it 
origin  at  the  principal  aponeurosis 
of  the  spine  and  the  upper  part  of 
of  the  os  ilium ; its  body  is  fleshy, 
making  one  large  aponeurosis, 
which  covers  almost  all  the  muscles 
which  are  laid  down  upon  the 
side  of  the  thigh,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  fibula  with  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus ; it  forms  in  descending  the 
line  marked  a a a upon  the  vastus 
externus  ; — it  serves  to  extend  the 
leg 

H The  triceps  adductor  brevis  fe- 
moris. 

J The  psoas : it  has  its  origin  from  the 
lower  vertebrae  of  the  back, and  from 
the  four  superior  vertebrae  of  the 
loins ; it  joins  itself  with  the  iliacus 
which  covers  all  the  internal  part  of 
the  ilium.  They  form  in  concert  one 
common  tendon,  which  is  attached 
to  the  little  trochanter — its  use  is  to 
bring  the  thighs  upwards  toward 
the  body. 

K The  muscles  called  gemini,  having 
two  heads,  one  of  which  comes 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  the  other  from  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ischium*,  these  two 
muscles  cross  and  form  a sheath, 
uniting  themselves  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  intemus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
great  trochanter — it  turns  the  thigh 
obliquely  outwards. 

L The  pyramidalis  has  its  origin  at 
the  internal  part  of  the  os  sacrum, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
great  trochanter — it  serves  to  move 
the  thigh  outwards. 

M The  gastrocnemius. 

N The  sals. 

O The  tibialis  anticus. 

F The  anular  ligament,  which  binds 
firmly  down  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
arsal  bones. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MA- 
NAGEMENT OF  THE  LYING-IN 
CHAMBER, 


ADDRESSED  TO  YOUNG  MOTHERS. 


(From  “ The  Good  Nurse;"  a useful  and  ex- 
cellent work,  which  we  highly  approve  of.  Ed.) 

Who  can  tell  a mother's  love  ? 

I recommend  every  young  married 
woman  when  in  a state  of  pregnancy, 
to  engage  a nurse  who  can  be  well  re- 
commended from  some  friend  who  has 
proved  her  abilities.  I have  given 
very  freely  my  opinion  as  to  the  plan, 
as  well  as  duties,  to  be  observed  during 
the  time  of  child-bearing.  When  the 
time  of  recess  draws  near,  let  nurse  be 
sent  for,  that  every  proper  and  conve- 
nient arrangement  may  be  made,  and 
that  all  hurry  and  disappointment 
may  be  avoided.  One  single  article 
being  wanting  when  nurse  is  engaged, 
brings  inexpressible  inconvenience  ; 
even  the  want  of  a pin  creates  a diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle wanted,  but  its  usefulness,  that 
makes  it  more  or  less  valuable  at  the 
time. 

I need  not  comment  on  the  import- 
ance of  every  lady’s  (if  she  has  not  a 
good  house-keeper,  or  upper-servant, 
who  is  really  to  be  depended  upon) 
attending  to  her  own  affairs;  as  servant* 
in  general,  I am  sorry  to  observe, 
are  too  thoughtless  to  be  relied  on. 

When  the  event  takes  place,  agree- 
ably to  my  plan  there  is  nothing  to 
enquire  for ; every  thing  being  syste- 
matically arranged,  all  goes  on  with 
quietness  and  ease.  1 recommend 
having  in  the  closet  some  useful  medi- 
cines, particularly  laudanum,  as  it  is 
very  useful  to  be  taken  during  labour ; 
hartshorn,  sal  volatile,  smelling  salts 
without  perfume,  an  article  which  no 
room  should  be  without,  in  case  of 
sudden  fainting.  They  are  very  useful 
remedies,  but  I recommend  the  not  re- 
sorting to  them  but  when  really  want- 
ed, as  being  too  exciting.  Some  eau 
de  cologne  is  desirable,  being  very  re- 
freshing, and  very  good  to  wet  a lump 
of  sugar  with,  to  take  if  the  patient  is 
faint  or  affected  with  spasms. 

When  the  lady  finds  her  pains  fre- 
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incapable  of  heading  her  family,  or 
discharging  the  duties  of  it. 

I could  most  gladly  see  a plan  of  rea- 
son adopted  in  the  place  of  this  erro- 
neous arrangement,  from  which  I have 
not  any  doubt  a woman  would  soon 
recover  her  strength,  and  her  constitu- 
tion would  regain  its  usual  vigour. 

I recommend  the  mother  to  keep 
quietly  in  bed  for  three  days  after  de- 
livery : after  the  third  night,  I advise 
the  bed  to  be  made  comfortable, 
gently  moving  the  mother;  but  let 
me  advise,  when  any  arrangement  is 
making  about  the  bed,  that  every 
thing  be  done  as  quietly  as  possible ; 
no  talking;  no  long  stories;  no  prog- 
nostications ; no  forebodings ; they 
give  the  mind  an  alarm,  and  should 
be  avoided ; the  untutored  mind  loves 
the  marvellous,  and  deals  in  supersti- 
tion. 

I will  now  suppose  that  night  is  ap- 
proaching: early  in  the  evening  let 
the  tray  be  brought  up,  with  every 
thing  which  can  be  wanted ; and  that 
should  be  done  regularly  morning  and 
evening,  according  to  the  orders 
which  nurse  gives.  I repeat,  I do  not 
approve  of  nurse  having  tea  in  the 
night ; stillness  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary; and  I contend,  if  nothing  par- 
ticular  occurs,  that  the  mother  will 
sleep  chiefly  all  night.  But  if  the 
room  is  to  be  disturbed  with  nurse 
making  a bustle,  how  is  it  possible  for 
the  patient  to  get  sleep 

I recommend  the  mother  to  have  a 
basin  of  nice  thick  gruel  the  last  thing; 
if  low,  a spoonful  of  brandy  should 
be  put  into  it;  but  if  the  patient  be 
comfortable,  simple  gruel  is  sufficient. 
Wine  I disapprove  of;  it  turns  acid 
on  the  stomach,  and  would  prevent 
sleep;  whatever  is  taken,  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  disturb  digestion,  as 
that  is  mischievous,  and  prevents  re- 
covery. After  the  mother  has  taken 
her  supper,  and  all  is  comfortably  ad- 
justed, let  the  infant  be  put  to  the 
breast  for  the  last  time;  but  if  there 
is  not  milk  sufficient,  let  it  have  the 
bottle;  mind,  however,  not  to  put  the 
vellum  into  the  mouth  cold,  as  it 
gives  a check  immediately,  and  the 
child  will  not  take  it;  then  place  the 
infant  on  the  arm  of  the  mother ; her 


warmth  is  as  nourishing  as  the  food  it 
takes.  Let  the  mother  recollect,  she 
has  carried  this  dear  infant  nine  long 
months,  and  that  it  is  now  only  dif- 
ferently placed. 

When  this  is  done,  let  nurse  put  on 
her  night-dress,  and  lie  down  upon 
the  sofa,  which,  as  I have  already 
stated,  should  be  in  the  room ; but  if 
her  mistress  is  low,  and  does  not  settle, 
let  her  sit  by  the  bed-side,  and  on  no 
account  leave  her,  sprinkling  a little 
lavender-water,  or  administering  the 
smelling  bottle,  or  a few  drops  of  es- 
sence of  pepperment  on  a lump  of  su- 
gar, soothing  with  every  attention,  and 
encouraging  her  to  get  rest,  if  possi- 
ble; but  on  no  occasion  show  any 
impatience  at  these  unavoidable  inter- 
ruptions to  repose.  Entering  into 
conversation  is  to  be  strictly  avoided : 
when  the  mother  and  infant  feel  com- 
fortable, it  is  natural  for  them  to  sleep. 
The  room  should  be  settled  early; 
that  ought  to  be  the  plan  invariably. 
Thus  arranged,  all  will  go  on  plea- 
santly. 

The  order  of  Providence  has  en- 
riched the  human  mind  with  inex- 
pressible feelings  of  affection.  No 
doubt  this  divine  quality  is  wisely 
implanted  in  our  natures;  and  when 
the  occasion  calls  it  forth,  it  is  a trea- 
sure in  possession  to  use,  not  only  for 
our  own  benefit,  but  for  the  good  of 
others.  On  arriving  at  the  important 
point  of  becoming  parents,  it  is  called 
forth,  and  shines  with  peculiar  lustre ; 
— that  interesting  moment,  when  pos- 
sibly a lovely  young  woman  presents 
her  husband  with  a beautiful  infant, 
the  pledge  of  their  love — the  fruit  of 
their  attachment,  an  immortal  being ! 
the  dear  object  which  binds  them 
closer  than  ever — which  seals  their 
union  with  an  indissoluble  tie,  and 
renders  separation  morally  impossible, 
unless  through  the  occurrence  of  some 
unlooked-for  circumstance,  which  may 
deprive  them  of  the  high  honour  and 
exclusive  privilege  they  enjoy. 

The  first  impression  on  the  mind  is 
love  and  inexpressible  delight  at  their 
new  possession : when  the  effusion  of 
affection  is  over,  they  unitedly  feel 
the  tender  interest  the  circumstance 
excites;  they  feel  their  hearts  expand 
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and  that  their  duties  increase  as  well  as 
their  joys.  They  are  then  made  sen- 
sible of  the  responsibility  of  their 
situation;  the  power  of  religion  in- 
spires their  minds  with  gratitude  to 
the  donor  of  this  endearing  gift,  while 
the  possibly  once  gay  unthinking 
character  takes  the  dear  infant  to  her 
arms,  and  performs  the  duties  of  a 
mother  with  exquisite  delight.  This 
is  the  first  step  that  presents  itself. 

This  lovely  charge  clings  to  the 
mother  for  support  and  protection; 
and  although  the  little  infant  is  in- 
capable of  uttering  its  love,  yet  its  at- 
tachment is  sweetly  expressed.  It  very 
soon  smiles  at  its  mother,  and  as  soon 
cries  if  deprived  of  the  comfort  she 
can  afford.  When  the  father  comes 
to  visit  his  beloved  companion,  how 
his  heart  fills  with  delight,  even  while 
anxiously  interested  for  the  recovery 
of  his  best  friend:  and,  above  all, 
feeling  most  sensibly  the  importance 
of  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form; to  support,  educate,  guide,  and 
direct  through  life,  this  dear  helpless 
innocent!  How  naturally  this  ex- 
pansion of  ideas  arises  in  the  mind, 
with  the  most  powerful  feelings,  ex- 
cited from  religious  principles,  of  the 
duties  they  are  bound  to  perform  ! 

It  could  scarcely  be  imagined  that 
any  thing  need  be  said  to  prove  what 
are  a mother’s  duties,  especially  when 
it  is  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  crea- 
tion. No  species  exhibit  it  more 
pleasingly  than  the  feathered  tribe. 
What  can  exceed  the  constancy  of 
the  dove?  How  anxiously  the  hen 
covers  her  brood  ! The  nest  of  small 
birds,  how  richly  wrought,  and  lined 
with  feathers  and  wool!  What  an 
elegant  fabric!  And  shall  a woman, 
who  is  blessed  with  reason,  be  un- 
mindful of  the  tender  office  she  is 
bound  to  perform?* 


4 This  passage  calls  forcibly  to  our 
mind  the  want  of  feeling  which  some- 
times shows  itself  in  modem  mothers. 
The  trouble  of  suckling  their  offspring 
frightens  them  out  of  the  best  trait  in 
a mother’s  breast — perhaps  the  child 
bites  the  nipple ; or  perhaps  the  nip- 
ple becomes  a little  sore;  or  perhaps 


I was  reading  a very  interesting 
fact  in  a work  on  Instinct,  which  con- 
tains many  extraordinary  and  curi- 
ous details,  written  by  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Wakefield.  She  gives  an  account  of 
some  bird  who  for  several  years  built 
her  nest  on  the  side  of  a house  from 
which  a brick  had  been  taken.  When 
the  weather  became  very  hot,  the 
male  bird  was  observed  to  flutter 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  not 
only  to  screen  in  a degree  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  but,  by  fluttering  his  wings, 
to  increase  the  current  of  air. 

If  nature,  then,  created  animals 
with  those  fine  and  strong  feelings  of 
affection,  in  order  to  take  care  of  and 
protect  their  young;  surely  man  is 
not  left  with  a sense  less  keen,  to 
guard  and  protect  his  offspring — to 
foster  his  progeny.  But  when  the 
bird  can  fly,  or  the  chicken  can  find 
its  food,  there  ends  the  period  of  their 
care.  But  men  are  far  different ; not 
any  animal  in  creation  so  helpless; 
and,  till  the  two  first  years  are  over, 
the  infant  is  the  constant  occupation 
of  one  person ; indeed,  long  after  that 
period  children  are  very  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves;  but,  ifleft, 
would  fall  out  of  the  window,  or  into 
the  fire.  These  are  indisputable  facts, 
from  which  we  may  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Framer  of  the 
world,  in  creating  man  so  helpless  and 
dependant,  giving  an  energy  and  em- 
ployment to  the  noblest  faculties  of 
the  parent : and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  contemplate  the  helpless  state  of 
an  infant,  we  feel  the  importance  of 
man  in  the  scale  of  existence;  that 
from  his  birth  he  is  slowly  rising  to  per- 
fection; and  that  he  is  created  intelli- 


she  may  be  required  to  persevere,  in 
order  to  make  the  infant  suck — she 
therefore  defers  it.  The  poor  baby 
pines — the  breasts  fill  with  milk,  and 
this  milk,  from  not  finding  vent, 
is  re-absorbed  into  the  system,  pro- 
duces fever,  and,  if  the  woman  do  not 
die,  she  finds  her  milk  wholly  gone, 
and  her  little  infant  left  to  the  chances 
of  spoon  feeding,  a thing  always  dan- 
gerous.— Ed. 

3 M 
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gent,  thinking,  accountable,  and  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  endless  happiness,  and 
that  of  the  most  refined  nature. 

To  return  to  the  patient.  I will 
suppose  the  night  has  passed  without 
any  particular  interruption,  when  I 
trust  the  infant  has  slept  upon  the  mo- 
ther’s arm,  and  that  she  has  not  been 
prevailed  upon  to  suffer  nurse  to  keep 
it  on  her  lap,  in  order  that  the  mother 
should  not  be  disturbed.  A tender 
mother  would  be  more  disturbed  by 
this  erroneous  and  unnatural  plan; 
and  I am  sure  that  the  woman  of  sense 
and  feeling  will  not  submit  to  any 
plan  so  cruel ; the  infant  loves  to  nes- 
tle to  its  mother,  and  is  nourished 
from  her  warmth  and  care ; neither  do 
I at  all  approve  of  the  infant’s  being 
placed  at  the  further  side  of  the  bed, 
which  is  the  constant  practice  of 
nurses,  who  allege  as  a reason,  that 
mistress  must  not  be  fatigued.  The 
fatigue  incurred  from  the  tender  care 
which  is  necessary  for  every  infant,  is 
a great  part  of  every  woman’s  duty  ; 
and  nature  has  given  her  not  only 
power,  but  a strong  inclination  to 
perform  it;  neither  should  any  woman, 
place  herself  in  a situation  in  which 
she'cannot  acquit  herself  agreeably  to 
what  the  law  of  nature  prescribes* 
without  a principle  to  do  that  which 
we  are  loudly  called  upon  to  perform, 
we  must  be  deficient  in  our  conduct ; 
the  wife  of  the  cottager  has  no  such 
fastidious  nonsensical  ideas,  for  you 
see  there  the  mother  and  the  infant 
inseparable  companions ; but  the  lady, 
who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  is 
to  be  instructed  and  governed  by  an 
ignorant  and  silly  woman. 

I consider,  to  a young  mother,  a 
sensible  friend  at  that  time  to  be  of  the 
greatest  moment,  both  for  comfort,  as 
well  as  a rational  regulation  of  the  ly- 
ing-in chamber.  Let  us  suppose  the 
night  has  been  passed  with  a proper 
portion  of  sleep the  patient  wakes 
refreshed  and  happy,  feeling  with  ex- 
quisite delight  the  value  of  her  new 
possession.  A small  basin  of  gruel  on 
waking  is  necessary,  and  once  in  the 
night  is  proper  if  required;  but  in 
case  of  sleeping,  let  nothing  be  done 
to  disturb.  I have  myself  been  com- 
pletely deprived  of  the  power  of  sleep, 


from  nurse  boiling  the  kettle,  &c. : 
the  great  point  to  which  every  thing 
ought  to  tend,  is  that  of  keeping  the 
patient  perfectly  quiet.  I have  not 
any  doubt  that  many  noomen  are 
hurried  and  talked  out  of  their  lives , 
by  company  and  inconsiderate  at- 
tendants* 

Let  the  infant  remain  in  bed  until 
the  mother  has  breakfasted;  infants 
perspire  very  freely,  and  are  also  liable 
to  wet  themselves  in  the  night.  Never 
let  the  napkins  be  changed,  unless  the 
bowels  are  moved;  taking  them  out 
of  a warm  bed  chills  them,  and  makes 
them  unhappy;  they  never  feel  un- 
comfortable while  they  are  kept  warm, 
which  should  be  until  nurse  is  ready 
to  dress  them. 

Let  the  house-maid  come  in  and 
make  the  fire-place  nice,  not  using  a 
brush  for  the  purpose,  but  a piece  of 
flannel,  and  taking  the  cinders  up  with 
her  hands,  having  on  her  gloves  for 
the  purpose.  Let  her  with  her  short 
broom  make  the  front  of  the  room 
neat,  then  take  away  all  slops  and 
linens  which  are  done  with,  also  the 
tray,  returning  with  another  with  fresh 
gruel,  and  every  thing  delicately  nice. 
This  is  only  preparatory  to  breakfast, 
for  the  room  must  be  more  completely 
adjusted  afterwards. 

The  mother  or  friend  will  now  come 
in,  and  sit  until  nurse  gets  her  break- 
fast, during  which  time,  if  the  patient 
is  inclined  for  hers,  let  the  house-maid 
bring  all  that  is  wanted,  when  it  may 
be  taken  as  the  patient  wishes.  I re- 
commend milk  tea  as  a pleasant  be- 
verage ; let  the  patient  eat  moderate- 
ly, as  great;  care  should  be  observed 
never  to  oppress  the  stomach  by  too 
great  a quantity  of  food:  Let  the  pa- 
tient take  her  meals  very  quietly, 
never  talking  during  the  time.  When 
persons  are  weak,  the  exertion  of  eat- 
ing is  considerable;  and  constant  at- 
tention should  be  paid,  that  during 
that  time  stillness  should  be  preserved. 

After  the  patient  has  breakfasted, 
she  probably  will  doze,  when  the  in- 
fant may  be  dressed,  taking  it  warm 
out  of  bed.  Nurse  should  now  put 
on  her  flannel  apron,  stripping  the  lit- 
tle cherub,  and  then  sponging  it  all 
over  with  luke  warm  water,  making 
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every  part  as  nice  as  can  be.  After 
using  the  sponge  first,  let  her  with  her 
hand  wash  the  head  well ; then  turn- 
ing it  on  its  face,  let  the  water  be 
plentifully  thrown  over  it.  When 
done,  let  the  child  be  rubbed  dry 
with  a cloth,  and  afterwards  submitted 
to  friction  till  every  part  is  in  a fine 
glow;  but  this  cannot  be  performed 
to  that  extent,  till  the  first  fortnight  is 
elapsed,  during  which  time  an  infant 
requires  particular  care  and  attention. 
When  the  infant  is  rubbed,  let  the 
head  be  daily  attended  , to,  gently 
stroking  that  part  with  both  hands 
from  each  side,  so  as  to  assist  in  clos- 
ing the  sutures.  After  this  ceremony 
is  over,  let  the  child  be  again  placed 
with  the  mother,  resuming  its  situa- 
tion. 

When  the  mother  is  dressed,  if  the 
child  is  laid  on  the  pillow,  let  it  be 
wrapt  in  its  blanket.  Infants  love 
warmth,  nor  will  they  thrive  without 
it  Those  children  that  are  never  fed, 
seldom  have  the  stomach  disturbed, 
consequently  the  bowels  go  on  as  they 
ought ; but  from  feeding  children,  the 
stomach  gets  disordered,  and  that  af- 
fects the  bowels.  The  first  passages 
being  disordered  is  the  cause  of  gripes; 
and  in  all  bowel  complaints  children 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  wind.  In 
that  case,  give  an  infant  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  castor  oil ; or  of  the  following 
mixture: — 

Take  of  rhubarb,  six  grains; 

Of  magnesia,  two  scruples ; 

Of  cinnamon- water,  two  ounces. 

Let  a tea-spoonful  be  taken  occa- 
sionally. 

If  the  child  is  troubled  with  a purg- 
ing, substitute  prepared  chalk  for  the 
magnesia. 

As  children  , have  no  guidance  as  to 
the  quantity  of  their  food,  nature  has 
wisely  accommodated  the  stomach  to 
throwing  it  up  when  the  infant  has 
taken  more  than  is  convenient.  All 
the  operations  of  nature  are  so  wisely 
and  admirably  contrived,  that  she  has 
left  nothing  for  us  to  imagine,  but 
simply  to  follow  where  she  leads.  A 
small  basin  of  caudle,  or  a jelly  and 


biscuit,  may  be  taken  before  the  mo- 
ther dines,  which  is  quite  sufficient, 
and  all  that  is  necessary.  I do  not 
approve  of  animal  food  for  a few  days ; 
I prefer  a pudding,  or  beef-tea  with 
bread.  I pursued  this  plan  myself, 
and  never  had  the  slightest  degree  of 
fever:  but  many  nurses  are  too  apt  to 
advise  their  mistresses  taking  too  much 
food,  which  is  really  dangerous  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  when  the 
frame  has  passed  through  extreme  ex- 
ertion; then  great  moderation,  even 
abstinence,  I consider  necessary. 

Medical  attention  in  most  cases, 
where  a reasonable  plan  is  pursued,  is 
not  required ; the  very  expectation  of 
a medical  gentleman  coming  to  feel 
the  pulse,  causes  a degree  of  perturba- 
tion, and  gives  the  heart  an  increased 
action.  I repeat  that  child-birth  is 
not  a disease,  and  that  our  suffering 
illness  at  that  time  is  artificial:  we 
have  no  business  to  have  any  com- 
plaint ; and  did  we  follow  a rational 
plan,  I am  certain  we  should  go  on  to 
recovery  without  interruption.  But, 
generally  speaking,  women  are  kept 
too  warm,  eat  too  much,  and  fre- 
quently drink  too  much  porter,  and 
are  not  kept  sufficiently  quiet.  I 
greatly  prefer  home-brewed  beer,  but 
even  that  in  moderation.  After  the 
patient  has  taken  her  dinner,  let  the 
tbom  be  darkened,  and  let  all  be  still ; 
whether  the  patient  sleep  or  not,  let 
silence  remain  for  an  hour  : this  plan 
induces  sleep,  which  is  both  necessary 
and  refreshing. 

When  night  arrives,  proceed  as  be- 
fore, attending  with  constancy  to  hav- 
ing the  chamber  early  settled ; few 
things  tend  so  much  to  restoration  as 
early  rest.  On  the  fourth  morning  I 
recommend  the  patient  being  taken 
up,  and  every  thing  changed,  and  the 
bed  newly  made.  I do  not  approve 
this  business  being  deferred  till  the 
evening.  If  the  season  admits  of  it, 
I exceedingly  prefer,  after  a few  days, 
the  patient  being  laid  on  the  bed  be- 
tween the  blankets,  as  more  refresh- 
ing than  being  in  bed.  Every  wo- 
man, after  she  has  passed  through 
child-birth,  requires  a few  days  of  be- 
ing in  bed,  keeping  up  a gentle  but 
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insensible  perspiration,  in  order  to 
prevent  fever,  and  give  perfect  rest  to 
the  whole  frame. 

After  a few  days,  the  patient  may 
remain  on  the  sofa,  as  long  a time  as 
she  feels  it  agreeable,  in  her  wrapping 
gown,  increasing  the  time  as  she  ad- 
vances, and  being  raised  by  pillows ; 
but  I greatly  prefer  a recumbent  posi- 
tion while  the  patient  feels  weak,  in- 
stead of  being  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows in  the  easy  chair.  The  back 
soon  feels  fatigued,  and  that  will  cause 
a sensation  of  faintness  and  sickness ; 
but  by  remaining  for  ten  days  in  a re- 
cumbent position,  the  frame  insensi- 
bly becomes  strong. 

I strenuously  advise  animal  food  be- 
ing taken  sparingly ; a very  full  meal 
is  by  no  means^desirable  ; the  state  of 
the  patient  being  very  delicate,  re- 
quires great  moderation:  never  over- 
load the  stomach:  nurses  in  general 
are  wonderfully  pleased  with  seeing 
their  ladies  take  a greater  quantity  of 
food  than  is  either  necessary  or  pro- 
per; but  when  any  one  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  bed  or  chamber,  it  often 
proves  very  injurious. 

I prefer  mutton  lightly  boiled,  as 
being  easier  of  digestion,  to  chicken; 
those  meats  that  do  not  yield  plenti- 
fully of  the  juices,  are  always  crude 
and  hard  of  digestion.  Her  supper 
should  be  light,  and  every  woman 
should  restrict  herself  in  the  use  of 
porter.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  drunk  too  freely  in  the  lying- 
in  chamber,  from  an  idea  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  milk : but,  were  rea- 
son consulted,  we  should  find  that 
whatever  oppresses  the  stomach,  acts 
against  the  digestive  powers,  and  must 
thereby  derange  all  the  functions  of 
nature ; instead  of  which,  we  should 
promote  health  by  not  hazarding  any 
thing  contrary  to  her  sensible  opera- 
tions. 

The  mind  that  has  never  been  pol- 
luted by  vanity  and  fashionable  life, — 
that  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  those  chaste  and  interesting 
enjoyments  designed  by  the  Almighty 
as  employments  worthy  rational  be- 
ings, can  never  forego  the  delightful 
business  of  nursing  her  infant.  The 
attachment  this  produces  between  the 


mother  and  child,  is  inexpressibly 
tender  and  engaging.  To  see  the  lit- 
tle innocent  stretching  out  its  arms 
with  its  smiling  face,  and  to  witness 
its  pleasure  when  it  has  gained  the 
wished-for  goal,  is  indeed  delightful. 

I admire  the  story  in  Roman  his- 
tory, of  a lady  of  high  rank,  who,  on 
finding  that  her  infant  had  been 
suckled  in  her  absence  by  a stranger, 
put  her  finger  down  its  throat,  saying 
no  one  should  divide  the*honour  with 
her  of  giving  support  to  her  infant. 
In  my  own  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly 
ainful  to  see  a stranger  enjoying  that 
appiness  which  we  are  denied,  or  that 
we  refuse  to  enjoy.  The  sophisticated 
being  who  fears  it  will  injure  the  form 
of  her  bosom,  should  recollect  that 
every  woman,  more  or  less,  loses  that 
perfect  symmetry  from  bearing  chil- 
dren: but  let  her  not  refrain  from  en- 
tering into  the  marriage  state  on  that 
account;  her  charms,  on  which  she 
places  so  high  a value,  remain  engag- 
ing only  for  a short  uncertain  season, 
and  those  who  once  admired,  will  one 
day  look  with  indifference  on  the  ob- 
ject of  their  former  love;  and  if  this 
loss  is  not  compensated  by  the  beau- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  possessor  is  left 
very  forlorn:  but  the  woman  who  has 
been  wisely  instructed  and  improved, 
will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value-  of 
living  in  the  constant  discharge  of  the 
various  duties  designed  for  each  one  to 
fill,  conducting  herself  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  life  with  a dignity  and  a 
certain  propriety,  that  no  one  should 
overlook. 

With  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  in- 
fant, which  is  very  important,  I would 
observe,  that  it  is  so  wonderfully  im- 
proved,  and  so  generally  appropriate, 
that  it  appears  as  if  wanting  little  or 
no  further  improvement : I could,  not- 
withstanding, wish  a dew  alterations. 

I think  a fine  flannel  waistcoat 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin ; every 
adult  feels  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
it ; and  why  not  the  infant,  who  is  so 
much  more  tender  and  susceptible? 
Let^the  sleeve  be  made  down  to  the 
elbow,  instead  of  being  fancifully  tied 
up  to  the  shoulder.  The  vanity  of 
the  mother  is  too  often  consulted,  in 
preference  to  the  comfort  of  the  baby. 
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For  the  chief  part,  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  month,  1 recommend  the  infant 
wearing  its  night-dress,  as  less  incum- 
bering, and  more  easily  managed.  I 
do  not  approve  of  the  robe  being 
made  too  long;  it  has  a stately  ap- 
pearance, but  it  is  inconvenient  and 
troublesome.  Let  the  dress  be  so 
made,  that  not  any  part  shall  affect 
the  infant  with  the  least  pressure.  The 
cap  is  always  too  much  trimmed; 
and  the  border  round  its  innocent  face 
resembles  the  petals  round  the  mary- 
gold;  and  to  make  that  more  plea- 
sant, it  is  stiffened,  so  that  the  edge  of 
the  lace  distresses  by  the  sharpness  of 
its  points : the  border  should  be  sin- 
gle, not  too  full,  and  that  unstiffened. 
Then,  if  the  jewel  proves  a son,  a 
cockade  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
cap,  as  large  as  a full-blown  cabbage- 
rose  ; so  that  with  the  furbelow  of  the 
border  and  the  cockade,  the  hat  can 
only  get  to  the  back  of  the  head ; and 
then,  to  make  little  master  more  splen- 
did, he  must  have  a plume  of  feathers; 
so  that  you  can  see  little  more  than 
the  nose,  for  the  whole  face  is  nearly 
smothered;  but  for  want  of  the  hat 
shading  the  face,  little  master,  when 
taken  out,  is  nearly  blinded  by  the 
sun. 

This  plan  I consider  quite  a folly, 
and  it  must  be  a grievous  incum- 
brance to  the  dear  infant.  Such  com- 
mencement of  bustle  about  the  head 
must  be  distressing,  and  I really  have 
wondered  how  the  infant  endures  it. 
Its  dress  should  be  easy  and  conve- 
nient, answering  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  for;  but  mamma  must  be 
gratified,  and  nurse  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  the  child  was  not  finely 
caparisoned.  How  perverted  are  the 
minds  of  most  of  us!  We  walk 
through  life  with  numberless  incon- 
veniences of  our  own  choosing  and 
making,  instead  of  consulting  reason 
and  common  sense  in  all  we  do.  In 
every  arrangement  in  the  lying-in 
chamber,  we  are  to  promote  what  will 
most  tend  to  the  accommodation  and 
comfort  of  the  patient  and  infant. 

I have  before  observed,  that  child- 
birth is  not  a disease,  but  a circum- 
stance occurring  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture; and  the  treatment  it  requires  is 


a simple  plain  path,  and  all  that  is 
wanting  to  complete  restoration  is  a 
reasonable  plan  of  quiet  ease. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent taking  cold,  and  also  against 
keeping  the  patient  too  hot,  which 
causes  injury  by  relaxing.  With 
respect  to  the  linen,  every  attention 
should  be  paid  to  having  every  thing 
well  aired ; let  nothing  be  put  on  hot 
from  the  fire ; that  always  proves  very 
detrimental,  from  drying  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  thereby  checking  the  in- 
sensible perspiration.  I do  not  recom- 
mend any  linen  being  mangled ; from 
the  smothness  of  the  surface  of  fine 
sheets  from  the  mangle,  the  patient 
feels  as  if  lying  on  glazed  paper;  it 
must  always  chill  the  wearer  .1  would 
have  body  and  bed-hnen,  after  being 
nicely  washed,  dried  if  possible  in  the 
air,  and  then  well  shaken  and  smoothed 
with  the  hand.  In  case  of  extreme 
cold  weather,  I recommend  sheets 
made  of  fine  Welsh  flannel ; they  are 
most  excellent : they  nourish ; being 
an  animal  substance,  they  warm  and 
comfort.  I like  a flannel  pillow-case 
under  the  linen  one,  I do  not  know 
that  they  are  common,  but  I have 
found  them  very  comfortable. 

Warming  beds  I consider  very  un- 
healthy ; the  sulphur  from  the  coals  is 
bad  for  the  lungs;  add  to  which, 
the  bed  is  apt  to  be  made  too  hot.  If 
any  lady  suffers  from  cold  feet,  let  her 
never  go  to  bed  without  having  them 
well  rubbed,  or  bathed  in  warm  water; 
the  feet  should  be  kept  warm,  and 
those  ladies  who  wear  silk  stockings, 
should,  in  cold  weather,  wear  gauze 
worsted  under  ones;  it  is  important 
for  health,  as  are  the  flannel  waiscoats 
and  petticoats.  The  great  physician 
Dr.  Fothergill,  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  ladies  of  this  country  would  clothe 
themselves  warmer,  fewer  would  fall 
victims  to  consumptions ; but  the  ladies 
seem  unmindful  of  this  fickle  climate, 
particularly  the  easterly  winds  in  the 
spring ; persons  who  are  delicate 
should  most  cautiously  avoid  them.  I 
believe  I mentioned  that  a pillow  laid 
on  the  outside  of  the  bed  over  the  feet, 
will  always  keep  them  warm. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
having  the  room  early  settled  at  night ; 
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and  if  the  head  of  the  family  pays  an 
evening  visit,  it  should  not  be  too  long ; 
neither  should  he  bring  with  him  the 
news  of  the  day ; although  it  may  be 
interesting,  nevertheless  it  is  news,  and 
is  therefore  apt  to  dwell  on  the  mind ; 
for  even  a trifling  occurrence  will  dis- 
turb the  sleep,  and  any  dismal  circum- 
stance should  never  be  repeated  in  the 
sick  or  lying-in  chamber.  All  sudden 
noises  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Silk  dresses  are  very  irritating,  and  per- 
sons attending  the  weak  should  not 
wear  them ; the  rustling  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  nerves.  In  cases  of 
great  weakness,  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
patient ; the  creaking  of  the  hinge  of  a 
door,  a lock  that  does  not  shut  easily, 
or  any  small  noise  that  occurs  involun- 
tarily, must  be  prevented. 

Some  persons  suffer  exceedingly 
from  nervous  feelings,  and,  therefore, 
constant  attention  should  be  observed 
to  prevent  whatever  brings  on  irrita- 
tion. A wineglass  of  camphor  julep, 
if  a patient  is  so  disposed,  is  quieting 
and  cheering.  The  state  of  the  bowels 
should  be  constantly  attended  to : I 
recommend  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts 
put  into  a quart  bottle  of  water,  with 
half , an  ounce  of  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, as  very  salutary  when  necessary, 
taking  a wine  glass  of  it  fasting;  a lit- 
tle taken  every  morning  is  excellent. 

Bui  my  grand  specific  is  temperance 
and  quiet,  warmth,  with  a free  admis- 
sion of  air  in  a fine  season,  throwing  up 
the  window,  changing  the  air  of  the 
room,  never  suffering  the  curtains  of 
the  bed  to  be  drawn  close ; indeed  it 
would  be  well  for  health  if  they  were 
wholly  exploded.  Tent  beds  are  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy.  I would  recom- 
mend children  sleeping  without  cur- 
tains. Inhaling  a fetid  air  is  invariably 
detrimental ; but  persons  who  have 
never  inquired  into  causes  and  effects, 
a^e  not  aware  of  the  mischief.  On  no 
consideration,  however,  let  the  patient 
have  recourse  to  any  aperient  medicines 
for  the  first  ten  days,  except  a little 
castor  oil ; but,  if  necessary,  use  a sim- 
ple gruel  injection  every  morning. 

I recommend  the  lady  changing  her 
room,  if  any  other  is  conveniently  si- 
tuated, without  taking  a current  of  air 


from  the  staircase,  in  warm  weather,  as 
soon  as  she  is  able  to  sit  up,  observing 
the  aspect  of  the  room. 

To  go  from  a southern  to  a northern 
aspect  would  be  hazardous ; but  when 
the  change  can  be  effected  without 
that,  it  is  wonderfully  restorative.  Upon 
the  lady’s  going  into  the  other  room, 
open  the  windows;  if  dry  weather, 
taking  off  the  clothes  from  the  bed, 
letting  it  be  left  to  cool,  as  it  con- 
duces to  the  benefit  of  the  patient: 
every  plan  which  tends  to  cleanliness, 
must  promote  health.  With  respect 
to  the  person,  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  it.  I advise  sponges 
being  used,  one  for  the  upper,  the  other 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  body. . In  a 
lying-in,  using  the  sponges  daily  is  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial:  however,  some- 
thing must  depend  on  general  habit; 
were  good  habits  adopted  in  early  life, 
they  would  continue  with  us  to  the  end 
of  our  time-  My  wish  is  to  clear  the 
lying-in  chamber  from  all  old  tradi- 
tions and  mystery,  or  epochs  of  parti- 
cular days  ; let  every  lady  be  mistress 
of  the  subject,  and  not  depend  for  in- 
formation on  those  so  much  her  in- 
feriors. 

The  plan  I have  recommended,  I 
trust,  will  soon  restore  the  mother  to 
her  usual  capability  for  the  various 
duties  and  cares  of.  her  family.  I am 
convinced,  were  a system  pursued  like 
the  one  I have  laid  down,  the  lying-in 
chamber  would  most  generally  be  at- 
tended with  comfort  to  the  lady,  and 
real  satisfaction  to  those  employed  in 
her  service. 

But  there  is  still  an  ordeal  for  her  to 
pass  through,  which  never  fails  to  be 
attended  with  risk,  and  often  with  un- 
pleasant consequences,  which  is  receiv- 
ing the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
on  the  happy  occasion.  The  lady 
must  of  necessity  be  completely  fa- 
tigued from  sitting  so  long  at  her  toi- 
lette; and  being  smothered  withfurbe- 
loes  and  flounces,  she  is  in  perfect  jeo- 
pardy. Notwithstanding  this,  when 
she  is  ready  for  her  visitants,  nurse  has 
then  to  equip  the  heir  apparent  for  the 
ceremony  When  the  poor  baby  is 
properly  harnessed,  Mrs.  Nurse  must 
have  on  her  best  bib  and  tucker  for  the 
occasion ; this  done,  the  group  is  then 
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complete  ; the  baby  is  so  loaded  with 
fine  things,  that  we  may  say  it  thus 
commences  the  shackles  of  life. 

The  infant  wants  the  breast,  but  the 
chevaux-de-frise  of  lace,  &c.  makes  it 
impossible  to  get  at  it ; nurse  flies  to 
the  spoon,  and  the  baby  is  crammed  to 
keep  it  quiet;  then  nurse,  like  a fish 
ready  for  a bait,  is  watching  for  the 
rich  relations,  in  order  to  get  her  fee. 
Presently  the  thundering  at  the  door 
flutters  the  lying-in  lady,  and  causes 
every  nerve  to  tremble  ; madam  enters 
with  a volley  of  compliments,  appa- 
rently all  joy,  though  secretly  she 
would  most  gladly  have  been  excused, 
as  she  feels  the  compulsatory  gift  very 
unbearable.  She  talks  about  the  play,1 
the  routs,  and  all  the  nonsense  of  the 
town  ; after  which  she  withdraws,  to 
make  way  for  some  other  fashionable, 
equally  pleased  with  the  tax  so  gen- 
teely  imposed  upon  her;  till  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  hour  the  lady  is 
exhausted,  anxiously  hoping  the  cere- 
mony is  at  an  end.  Nurse,  completely 
deranged,  because  her  morhing  has 
not  yielded  more  golden  fruit,  makes 
rude  reflections,  that  ladies  com- 
ing in  such  fine  dresses  should  be  so 
mean.  All  this  the  lady  is  obliged  to 
hear.  Dinner  is  now  cold;  and  the 
time  being  passed,  the  lady’s  appetite 
is  gone ; and  she  is  herself  so  fatigued, 
that  she  would  gladly  go  to  bed. 

This  generally  brings  on  a little  fe- 
ver, and  the  consequence  often  is,  that 
the  lady  is  more  unwell  at  the  close  of 
her  recess,  than  she  was  at  the  week’s 
end. 

I could  gladly  see  this  system 
changed,  and  no  lady  receive  com- 
pany till  she  sends  her  cards  of  invita- 
tion. Neither  do  I approve  of  taxing 
our  friends  with  contributing  to  the 
wages  of  the  nurse.  It  surely  is  a most 
important  duty  for  every  woman  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  restore  herself,  and 
by  that  means  to  qualify  herself  for  her 
usual  engagements.  Every  master  of 
a family  is  impatiently  waiting  to  see 
the  head  of  his  table  graced  again 
with  his  beloved  companion.  It  is  a 
tedious  time  for  those  gentlemen 
who  are  domestic ; and  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  a mother,  sister,  or  friend. 


but  not  one  very  young,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  who  may  be  referred  to  when 
any  occasion  requires  her  advice,  as 
well  as  to  be  a companion  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  A widow  lady  of 
good  family  might  most  usefully  em- 
ploy herself  as  the  artificial  friend,  in 
those  cases  where  there  was  not  any 
proper  friend  existing. 

I would  strenuously  advise  ladies  to 
use  every  reasonable  means  to  regain 
their  usual  strength  ; for,  when  we  re- 
sume our  exertions,  it  is  very  painful 
to  have  them  checked  for  want  of 
power. 

I mut  observe,  before  I close,  that  I 
do  not  by  any  means  approve  the  lady 
going  at  any  season  to  a cold  church, 
but  more  particularly  in  winter. 
From  the  want  of  doors  and  windows 
being  constantly  open,  the  atmosphere 
must  be  damp,  and  excessively  dange* 
rous  to  any  one  long  confined  in  a 
warm  room.  The  idea,  that  because 
it  is  a church  it  cannot  injure*  is  too 
superstitious  to  mention.  Let  me  re- 
commend ladies  being  churched  in 
their  own  houses.  The  cottager  may 
go,  who  lies  in  bed  all  day  with  the 
door  of  the  house  open  ; she  is  better 
able  to  bear  it,  but  her  whole  life  ex- 
hibits a total  difference  of  character ; 
the  one  out  all  weathers,  the  other 
alarmed  at  an  April  shower;  the 
one  the  child  of.  nature,  the  other  the 
daughter  of  fashion. 

I consider  the  success  of  the  lying-in 
chamber  depends  on  great  stillness, 
living  rather  low,  that  no  excitement 
should  be . given  to  produce  fever; 
keeping  the  mind  tranquil  and  cheer- 
ful : and  every  thing  done  with  great 
moderation ; not  to  over-exert,  but 
by  calmness  and  retirement  to  restore 
nature  to  her  usual  standard,  keeping 
in  a recumbent  position  the  first  week. 
At  this  time  nature  wants  indulgence 
and  repose,  not  entering  into  any  cares 
for  the  time  of  recess;  attending  mi- 
nutely to  the  dear  infant,  and  devoting 
this  leisure  to  its  immediate  benefit; 
eating  moderately  of  animal  food,  and 
cautiously  abstaining  from  too  much 
porter.  Every  thing  which  can  re- 
store, from  quietness,  gentle  employ- 
ment, air  and  exercise,  as  the.situation 
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will  allow,  should  be  taken  advantage 
of.  This  plan  will  soon  bring  the  pa*, 
tient  to  her  usual  strength : and  I con- 
sider it  her  duty  to  use  every  means  in 
her  power,  that  her  husband  may,  as 
soon  as  is  possible,  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  her  once  more  the  guide  and 
director  of  his  family,  filling  the  situ- 
ation she  left  on  her  confinement. 

I hope  in  the  foregoing  pages  I 
have  said  sufficient  to  prove  the  great 
advantage  resulting  from  adopting  rea- 
sonable plans  in  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber ; indeed,  I consider  reason  as  the 
only  solid  basis  for  our  conduct  through 
life.  To  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
others,  adopting  prejudices  without 
inquiring  into  their  causes  and  effects, 
is  unequivocally  proving  that  we  do 
not  act  from  our  reasoning  faculty — 
that  power  of  mind  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
man. 

Unless  the  human  mind  becomes  a 
votary  to  folly  and  dissipation,  it  never 
can  be  insensible  to  the  imperious  du- 
ties of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace 
which  results  from  rational  conduct, 
even  as  it  respects  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, who  well  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate right  conduct ; the  very  few  who 
cannot  discriminate  are  not  of  con- 
sequence sufficient  to  be  regarded. 

The  tender  and  anxious  mother  who 
suckles  and  dresses  her  own  infant,  en- 
joys privileges  which  are  unknown  to 
the  woman  who  neglects  it ; but  the 
lady  of  rank  is  more  deprived  of  the  en- 
joyments of  natural  pleasures  than  any 
of  her  poorest  neighbours.  What  a 
benefit  it  would  be  to  society,  if  in- 
stead of  females  living  in  a continual 
round  of  dissipation,  and  spending  all 
their  time  in  dress  and  nonsense,  it 
became  a branch  of  fashionable  edu- 
cation, to  acquire  a competent  know- 
ledge how  to  conduct  their  family  af- 
fairs, and  to  properly  manage  their 
children,  by  studying  their  care  and 
comfort!  such  as  knowing  how  to 
dress  them  without  impeding  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body  and  limbs;  how  to 
feed  them  with  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tive diet;  how  to  exercise  their  deli- 
cate frames  so  as  best  to  make  them 
strong  and  vigorous*  attending  to  all 


the  minutiae  of  nursing,  without  which 
children  cannot  thrive. 

Having  collected  my  experience  of 
the  lying-in  chamber,  with  a hope 
that  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  inexperienced  young  married  wo- 
man, who  possibly  is  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  those  necessary  attentions 
which  the  situation  requires, — this  de- 
sirable information  on  a subjectso  high- 
ly interesting  and  important — I have 
endeavoured  to  establish  from  my  own 
knowledge  the  best  and  most  reason- 
able mode  of  treatment  during  the 
time  of  recess,  after  child-birth.  Let 
us  not  give  the  circumstance  any  other 
character  than  the  one  which  is  true ; 
do  not  let  us  consider  it  a disease,  as  it 
must  happen  in  the  course  of  nature ; 
and  requires,  generally  speaking,  only 
proper  and  reasonable  care,  with  a skil- 
ful midwife,  and  the  attendance  of  a 
careful  sensible  nurse,  who  is  not  to 
make  a mystery  of  her  art,  or  to  frighten 
by  her  prognostications. 

I flatter  myself  the  plan  I advise 
cannot  fail  of  producing  a good  effect, 
by  preventing  mischief,  and,  by  a ra- 
tional and  simple  mode,  restoring  the 
lying-in  woman  to  her  usual  health 
and  strength.  But  I consider  there  is 
still  a further  caution  necessary,  which 
I must  beg  to  mention  before  Iclose  the 
subject.  I hope  not  to  be  accused  of 
presumption  in  addressing  the  master 
of  the  family,  who  is  invested  with  the 
power  of  making  the  felicity  complete, 
or  of  destroying  the  happiness  which  is 
afforded  him,  as  well  as  that  of  his  be- 
loved companion. 

This  new  possession  certainly  crowns 
the  bliss  of  the  father ; it  is  the  cli- 
max of  the  happiness  of  the  married 
state ; and  yet  this  moment  of  delight, 
this  interesting  acquisition,  is  often 
marked  by  disappointment,  from  the 
father  of  the  family  not  conducting 
himself  with  that  delicate  attention 
which  every  amiable  woman  has  a 
right  to  expect ; and  if  she  is  not  fa- 
voured to  enjoy  this  affectionate  con- 
sideration, of  course  it  naturally  clouds 
her  sunshine,  and  she  feels  the  chilling 
hand  of  neglect,  which  is  particularly 
cruel  at  this  moment  of  suffering. 

But  it  is  too  common  to  see  hus- 
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bands  neglectful  of  those  proper  and 
kind  attentions,  which  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  duty  that  they  have 
promised  to  perform  even  at  the  very 
altar,  thus  rendering  the  engagement 
more  sacred.  When  a woman  begins 
to  recover,  of  course  she  looks  with 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  occasional  so- 
ciety of  her  best  friend ; instead  of 
which  he  feels  himself  at  liberty,  and 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  engagements  amongst  his  young 
companions.  The  object  of  his  love 
feels  most  keenly  this  cruel  species  of 
his  neglect,  without  daring  to  make 
an  appeal ; but  she  must  smile  upon 
her  destroyer;  for  what  can  destroy 
the  peace  so  effectually  as  the  want  of 
tenderness  and  kindness  from  him  on 
whom  her  happiness  depends  ? A wo- 
man must  sensibly  feel  privation  when 
she  suffers  wrong ; the  kind  attention 
and  consideration  of  an  affectionate 
husband,  are  a sweet  reward  for  all  her 
anxiety ; add  to  which,  she  looks  at 
her  infant  as  claiming  the  united  care 
and  affection  of  herself  and  its  father. 

The  man  who  tenderly  loves  his 
wife  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
lessening  her  care,  and  heightening  her 
enjoyment.  The  professions  that  he 
held  out  to  engage  her  affections,  were 
all  that  language  could  express;  his 
conduct,  that  of  the  warmest  attach- 
ment : can  a woman,  when  she  feels 
an  increased  cause  for  that  attachment, 
bear  the  sad  reverse  ? A Scotch  ballad 
very  prettily  expresses  the  pleasure  an 
affectionate  wife  feels  at  the  approach 
of  her  husband : 

His  very  foot  has  music  in’t, 

When  he  comes  up  the  stairs. 

Yes,  indeed  ! and  that  a music  winch 
thrills  to  the  very  heart — a look — a 
kind  word — how  gratifying  from  those 
we  love ! And  when  we  feel  we  have 
this  claim,  who  can  bear  the  reverse  ? 
This  moment  especially  calls  loudly  for 
his  affectionate  attention ; let  every 
one  witness  the  tender  interest,  the  re- 
spect and  regard  he  feels ; let  every 
word,  every  action,  bring  indisputable 
proofe  of  his  attachment.  And  when 
his  dear  companion  comes  into  the 
drawing-room,  let  great  caution  be 
used  to  prevent  her  being  over-exerted. 


Feeling  the  necessity  of  continuing  his 
care  for  her  perfect  recovery,  recollect- 
ing her  new  engagement  of  nursing 
her  infant,  which  unavoidably  must 
be  attended  with  an  increase  of  care 
and  solicitude,  added  to  the  re-enter- 
ing into  domestic  arrangements^— . 
these  circumstances  of  themselves  are 
frequently  almost  too  much,  when  4 
lady  first  resumes  her  place  in  the 
family*  Of  course,  much  company 
and  large  dinner  parties  are  highly  im- 
proper. 

Let  him  appreciate  tlie  great  blessing 
of  seeing  his  beloved  companion  re- 
stored  to  her  usual  health  and  situation 
— let  his  thankfulness  be  expressed  by 
those  silent  but  unremitting  kind  con- 
siderations, that  cannot  fail  to  endear 
them  to  each  other  more  closely  than 
ever.  What  increasing  happiness  may  be 
their  experience ! How  does  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  husband  stimu- 
late every  feeling  in  the  heart  of  a 
virtuous  woman  to  make  him  happy! 

Well-order’d  home,  man’s  best  delight 
to  make; 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest 
skill. 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art. 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 
And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human 
life; 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

But  at  this  most  interesting  juncture,  for 
her  husband  to  inflict  upon  her  the 
suffering  occasioned  by  neglect,  is  cruel, 
and  unworthy  any  one  professing  an  af- 
fection for  the  object  of  his  choice.  I have 
seen  many  instances  of  the  husband 
complaining  of  family  disappoint- 
ments, when  the  tender  situation  of  his 
beloved  friend  rendered  the  smallest 
vexation  very  distressing  and  injurious. 

I have  not  any  doubt,  indeed  I am 
certain,  that  many  ,a  wornan  fyas  been 
hurried  out  of  life  by  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  the  husband ; by  entertain- 
ing large  parties  during  this  time,  pro- 
bably the  convivial  enjoyments  of  the 
table  end  in  some  frplic,  yrhich,  jn 
their  sober  hours,  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  It  is  lamentable 
when  we  reflect  on  our  follies,  and 
how  productive  they  are  of  mischief, 
both  to  ourselves  and  others.  When 
3 n 
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we  calculate  on  the  extreme  value  of 
an  amiable  woman  to  a rising  genera- 
tion, it  is  wounding  to  think  the  least 
circumstance  should  happen  to  injure 
or  destroy  a life  of  so  much  importance 
to  th§  well-being  and  happiness  of  a 
family. 

FUMIGATION  FOR  A LYING-IN 
CHAMBER. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce ; 

Of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 

Of  powdered  cascarilla,  a drachm ; 
Beat  all  up  in  a mortar,  add  of  aroma- 
tic spirit  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce; 
put  the  whole  on  a hot  plate'of  iron,  or 
a common  frying-pan  well  heated,— 
then  ventilate  the  apartment.  Let  a 
little  aromatic  vinegar  be  sprinkled 
over  the  floor,  which  will  be  agree- 
able to  the  patient  as  well  as  .grate- 
ful to  the  visitor  and  nurse. 


COW-POCK  FROM  SHEEP  IN 
ERSIA. 


The  following  account  of  the  cow- 
pock  in  Persia,  is  from  a letter  writ- 
ten by  W.  Bruce,  Esq.  resident  at 
Bushire,  to  W.  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Bom- 
bay. 

" When  I was  in  Bombay,  I men- 
tioned to  you  that  the  cow-pock 
was  well  known  in  Persia,  by  the  Elia- 
ats,  or  wandering  tribes.  Since  my 
return  here,  I have  made  very  parti- 
cular enquiries  on  the  subject  amongst 
several  different  tribes  who  visit  this 
place  in  the  winter,  to  sell  the  produce 
of  their  flocks ; such  as  carpets,  rugs, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.  Their  flocks  du- 
ring this  time  are  spread  over  the  low 
country  to  graze.  Every  Eliaat  that 
I have  spoken  to  on  this  head,  of  at 
least  six  or  seven  different  tribes,  has 
uniformly  told  me  that  the  people  who 
are  employed  to  milk  the  cattle  caught 
a disease,  which,  after  once  having 
had,  they  were  perfectly  safe  from  the 
small-pox ; that  this  disease  was  pre- 
valent among  the  cows,  and  shewed 
itself  particularly  on  the  teats;  but 
that  it  was  more  prevalent  among,  and 
more  frequently  caught  from  the  sheep. 
Now  this  is  a circumstance  that  has 
never,  I believe,  before  been  known,  and 


of  the  truth  of  it  I have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  as  the  persons  of  whom  I en- 
quired could  have  no  interest  in  telling 
me  a falsehood;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  every  one  whom  I spoke  to  should 
agree  in  deceiving,  for  I have  asked  at 
least  near  forty  or  fifty  persons.  To  be 
more  sure  on  the  subject,  I made  most 
particular  enquiries  of  a very  respect- 
able farmer  who  lives  about  fourteen 
miles  from  this,  by  name  Malalla,  and 
who  is  under  some  obligations  to  me : 
this  man  confirmed  every  thing  that 
the  Eliaats  had  told  me,  and  further 
said,  that  the  disease  was  very  common 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  his  own 
sheep  often  had  it.  There  may  be  one 
reason  for  the  Eliaats  saying  that  they 
caught  the  infection  oftener  from  the 
sheep  than  the  cow ; which  is,  that 
most  of  the  butter,  ghee,  cheese,  &c. 
is  made  from  sheep’s  milk,  and  that  the 
black  cattle  yield  very  little,  being 
more  used  for  draught  than  any  thing 
else.” — Philosophical  Magazine . 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. 


BY  MRS.  HANNAH  BARNARD,  OP 
HUDSON,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES; 
WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THEM, 
BY  DR.  SAMUEL  L.  MITCHEL,  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


To  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchel. 

Hudson  Oct , 6. 

The  only  apology  I judge  necessary  for 
the  freedom  of  this  address  is,  that  I be- 
lieve I am  writing  to  a gentleman,  a 
physician,  a philosopher,  and  philan- 
thropist. I therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  thee  a discovery  which  I acci- 
dentally made  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
in  which  natural  philosophy  had  little 
om  o agency,  (whatever  degree  of  it  I 
might  flatter  myself  with  having  pre- 
viously acquired,)  but  by  enabling  me 
to  trace  back  to  the  cause  the  unex- 
pected and  surprising  effect. 

I had  burnt  the  back  of  my  thumb, 
near  the  hand,  a space  perhaps  less  than 
the  size  of  a dollar,  which  was  never- 
theless sufficient  “ to  tie  down  my  sore 
attention”  to  its  smarting  for  two  or 
three  hours,  while  busily  engaged  in 
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domestic  avocations.  At  length, 
merely  because  I knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it,  I applied  a plaister,  compound- 
ed of  Burgundy  pitch,  bees- wax,  and 
a little  oil,  which  I had  long  kept  in 
the  house  as  a convenient  application 
for  slight  wounds,  and  which  I shall 
take  the  liberty  hereafter  more  particu- 
larly to  describe.  I then  went  on  with 
my  work,  and  did  not  think  of  my 
burn  again  till  about  five  hours  after, 
when  the  singular  circumstance  of  such 
complete  relief  excited  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  cause  ; which,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  was,  first  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  natural  covering, 
the  skin,  were  so  far  decomposed  or 
weakened  by  the  action  of  fire  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  bearing  the 
application  of  oxygen  to  that  part, 
without  suffering  a continued  tendency 
to  further  dissolution ; that  the  external 
application  of  a complete  non-conduc- 
tor gave  the  part  immediate  rest,  and 
afforded  nature  an  opportunity  to  re- 
pair the  breach.  By  thus  excluding 
the  brisk  action  of  oxygen,  every  ten- 
dency to  inflammation  from  without 
was  also  fully  excluded. 

In  consequence  of  the  conviction 
resulting  from  this  train  of  reasoning, 

I have  never  since  made  any  other 
application  to  a bum  or  scald  : and, 
by  a continued  series  of  invariably  suc- 
cessful trials,  I am  so  fully  confirmed 
in  the  rationality  of  the  theory,  that  I 
now  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  I owe 
to  suffering  humanity,  the  infant  part 
of  it  especially,  to  use  every  effort  in 
my  power  to  give  it  publicity.  And, 
though  I flatter  myself  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  corroborate  it  by  facts  in 
order  to  obtain  Dr.  Mitchel’s  assent  to 
the  justness  of  my  theory,  yet  it  may 
be  to  some  others,  to  whom  thou 
mayst  have  the  goodness  to  commu- 
nicate it,  from  the  same  benevolent 
and  compassionate  motives  which,  I 
trust,  have  induced  me  to  make  this 
candid  statement,  I shall,  therefore, 
now  select  three  of  themost  prominent 
cases  out  of  the  many  to  which  I have 
been  witness,  or  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  what  I consider  un- 
questionable authority. 

The  first  was  the  case  of  a young 
woman  in  our  family,  eight  or  nine 


years  ago,  who  scalded  her  ami  with  a 
column  of  steam,  which  raised  an  en- 
tire blister  on  about  one-third  of  its 
surface.  I applied  the  plaister,  and 
bound  it  up  close ; it  gave  her  imme- 
diate and  complete  relief  from  any 
further  suffering.  She  let  it  remain 
four  or  five  days  without  opening,  and 
pursued  her  work  as  usual.  In  little 
more  than  a week  it  was  completely 
healed,  and  no  inflammation  ever  ap- 
peared in  it. 

The  second  case  was  that  ot  a child 
about  a year  old,  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  who  was  scalded  with  salt- 
meat  broth  on  the  breast  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  right  arm.  The 
father,  whose  name  is  Nichols,  came 
nearly  six  miles  to  me  for  directions ; 
having  previously  heard  something 
about  my  mode  of  treating  bums  and 
scalds.  This  was  the  afternoon  of 
first-day  [Sunday] ; and,  before  the 
week  was  out,  he  informed  my  late 
lamented  brother-in-law,  Richard  Ro- 
bolham,  that,  on  the  application  of 
the  plaister,  the  child  went  quietly  to 
sleep,  after  suffering  extremely  during 
four  or  five  hours ; had  a good  night’s 
rest;  that  the  parts  were  nearly  all 
healed;  and  the  child  had,  through 
the  whole  process,  been  entirely  easy 
and  free  from  fever. 

The  third  is  a recent  instance  of  its 
good  effects  in  the  case  of  a child  of 
David  Rogers  in  this  town,  about  four 
years  old,  who  was  scalded  some  time 
since.  We  judged  about  one  half  of 
the  surface  of  the  right  leg  was  blis 
tered ; and,  in  the  bend  of  the  ankle, 
where  the  stocking  was  wrinkled,  and 
held  the  heat  longer,  the  flesh  was 
destroyed  under  the  skin,  apparently 
more  than  the  skin’s  thickness.  The 
leg  was  immediately  wrapped  close 
in  cotton,  until  the  salve  could  be 
made  and  a plaister  applied;  which 
could  not  take  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
child’s  suffering  was  extreme.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  plaister  was 
on,  she  was  perfectly  easy,  and  in  less 
than  ten  more  was  asleep;  and  has 
never  since  made  the  least  complaint 
of  smarting,  pain,  or  soreness.  Next 
morning  the  blisters  were  carefully 
oicrced,  on  the  under  side,  with  a 
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large  needle,  through  the  plaister  and 
skin,  when  the  water  copiously  flow- 
ed; after  which  the  plaister  was 
drawn  a little  closer  and  bandaged 
snug,  but  was  not  taken  off  till  the 
third  day,  and  then  with  great  care 
not  to  break  the  skin,  only  with  a 
large  needle  to  let  out  the  water, 
which  had  again  accumulated.  The 
leg  was  then,  without  washing,  again 
enclosed  in  the  plaister,  after  adding  a 
little  more  salve  where  it  appeared  to 
be  necessary.  I attended  it  every 
day,  merely  for  the  sake  of  critically 
marking  its  progress ; for  the  child 
had  in  its  maternal  grandmother  one 
of  the  best  of  nurses,  in  whose  skill 
and  attention  I placed  the  most  entire 
confidence.  About  the  fifth  day  there 
were  plain  indications  of  healing,  by 
great  part  of  the  space  ceasing  to  dis- 
charge. On  the  ninth,  the  new  skin 
was  formed  evidently  over  the  whole. 
On  the  tenth,  the  plaister  was  removed 
entirely,  and  the  leg  only  wrapped  in 
a cloth  wetted  with  spirits,  and  a 
bandage  applied,  merely  to  shield  the 
young  skin  from  the  air,  and  prevent 
the  child’s  taking  cold  after  having 
the  limb  so  much  wrapped  up.  This 
day,  the  eleventh  from  the  accident, 
the  leg  appears  wholly  free  from  red- 
ness, or  even  tetters,  so  common  on 
the  healing  of  bums  which  have  suf- 
fered in  their  progress  by  inflamma- 
tion to  any  considerable  degree ; and 
it  has  never  been  swelled  at  all. 

I now  respectfully  request  thee  to 
inform  me  on  the  following  points : — 
first,  to  what  extent  may  a non-con- 
ductor be  closely  applied  to  the  sm 
perfices  of  the  human  body,  and  yet 
leave  sufficient  space  for  the  necessary 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  through 
that  source,  to  preserved  in  a healthy 
state  ? also  whether,  and  in  what  de- 
gree, oxygen  can  be  artificially  in- 
creased through  the  lungs,  with  safety 
to  that  important  organ  ? 

With  regard  to  the  composition,  I 
would  just  observe,  that,  though  the 
pitch  and  wax  are,  as  thou  knowest, 
equally  non-conductors,  yet  the  pitch 
alone,  even  when  softened  with  oil,  is 
more  adhesive  than  is  necessary ; the 
wax  not  enough  so.  I therefore  al- 
low one  quarter  or  a little  more  wax, 


with  a little  lard,  fresh  butter,  or  oil, 
to  soften  the  composition  sufficiently, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  it  to  melt  away 
with  the  warmth  of  the  flesh,  and  ad- 
mit the  air,  which  would  destroy  its 
effect  as  a non-conductor.  I then 
spread  it  with  a hot  knife  on  old  nan- 
keen, or  any  other  close  limber  cloth : 
leather  is  not  so  good,  as,  on  any 
moisture  getting  to  it,  when  it  after- 
wards becomes  dry,  it  is  apt  to  grow 
hard.  If  the  skin  is  rubbed  off  in  any 
part,  I first  cover  the  part  with  a little 
soft  linen  lint,  and  then  apply  the 
plaister  close,  and  bandage  it  carefully, 
to  secure  it  from  slipping.  I trust  thy 
goodness  will  readily  pardon  my  thus 
attempting  to  light  a candle  at  noon- 
day ; and,  with  requesting  a line  from 
thee  when  leisure  from  more  impor- 
tant avocations  permits,  I subscribe, 
with  high  consideration  and  esteem, 
thy  assured  friend, 

Hannah  Barnard. 

To  Mrs.  Hannah  Barnard. 

On  looking  over  iny  letters  requiring 
answers  this  morning,  I find  yours  to 
be  one.  I had  very  often  heard  of 
the  writer  as  a person  of  extensive  ob- 
servation and  enlarged  mind : I now 
behold  her  as  a physician  and  a phi- 
lanthropist. 

Pain  is  so  great  an  evil,  that  I wish 
by  every  rational  means  to  lessen  its 
dominion.  The  facts  stated  in  your 
communication  are  very  interesting, 
and  present  the  accidents  of  burns  and 
scalds  in  a new  aspect  to  me.  Ice, 
potton,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  vari- 
ous other  remedies,  were  familiar  to 
me;  and,  although  I knew  the  em- 
ploy of  the  cerate,  or  a composition 
of  bees-wax  and  olive-oil,  for  a dress- 
ing for  wounds  or  sores,  I did  not  know 
that  it  could  assuage  the  torment  con- 
sequent upon  accidents  by  fire. 

These  casualties  are  so  frequent  and 
distressing,  that  it  is  important  that  an 
efficacious  and  ready  method  of  treat- 
ing them  should  be  known  to  the 
head  of  every  family,  as  also  to  every 
medical  practitioner. 

The  theory  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  plaister  acts  is  ingenious,  and,  I 
will  add,  so  probable,  that  I am  not 
acquainted  with  a better.  It  is  cer- 
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tain  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
is  in  contact  with  the  whole  surface  of 
our  bodies:  it  penetrates  the  wind- 
pipe and  lobes  of  the  lungs ; it  passes 
into  the  alimentary  canal;  and  in  all 
these  situations  it  has  more  than  a 
mere  mechanical  operation.  The 
other  effect  to  which  I allude  is  che- 
mical:— when  the  human  body,  or 
any  part  of  it,  or  any  animated  sub- 
stance, is  heated  to  such  a tempera- 
ture as  to  attract  oxygen,  a combus- 
tion, more  or  less  rapid,  takes  place : 
they  call  it  inflammation;  and,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  term  is 
very  appropriate.  If  it  be  intended  to 
repress  the  further  accumulation  and 
action  of  the  caloric,  the  oxygenous 
part  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
away.  A close  application  of  an 
ointment  or  cerate  does  this : the  part 
is  protected  from  the  assault  of  oxy- 
gen and  caloric,  and  the  consequent 
pain  and  anguish  cease. 

The  analogy  with  inanimate  matter 
is  very  strict : a piece  of  wood,  when 
highly  charged  with  caloric,  may  be 
kept  from  actual  burning  or  decompo- 
sition by  being  separated  from  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  In  that  case  the 
fire  is  smothered,  or  does  not  kindle. 

Why  may  not  the  interpretation 
apply  to  both  cases  ? It  has  as  much 
nice  similitude  as  most  of  the  theories 
we  possess. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  by  an  as- 
surance of  my  great  regard  and 
esteem.  Saml.  L.  Mitchel. 


IMPROVED  TREATMENT  OF 
HYSTERICS. 


BY  J.  MAHON,  M.  D. 


Hysteria  most  frequently  affects 
young  females,  or  those  living  in  a 
state  of  celibacy,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  a luxurious  manner  as  regards 
both  diet  and  bodily  exercise,  who 
are  daily  subject  to  the  emotions  con- 
sequent on  restrained  natural  passions, 
and  whose  mental  functions  have  been 
inordinately  developed  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
It  is,  like  mania  from  gastric  disorder, 
peculiar  to  civilized  life;  and  shows, 


like  that  affection,  fhe  results  of  an  in- 
ordinate susceptibility  of  the  brain  to 
impressions  from  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hysteria  generally  affects  those 
of  full  habits:  it,  at  least,  generally 
first  occurs  in  that  state  of  the  system ; 
but,  like  all  the  consequences  of  im- 
pressions on  the  sensorium,  it  is  very 
likely  to  happen  subsequently  from 
what  is  commonly,  though  vaguely, 
termed  habit,  in  a totally  different 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  from 
very  trivial  causes.  It  does  some- 
times primarily  occur  in  a spare  and 
weak  state  of  the  constitution ; but,  in 
this  case,  it  is  always  from  the  influ- 
ence of  inordinate  passionate  emo- 
tions; it  never  happens  as  the  conse- 
quence of  mere  debility  of  the  system; 
females  dying  of  marasmus  from  he- 
morrhage are  hardly  ever  affected  with 
it.  But,  although  it  depends  on  a 
state  of  inordinate  excitement,  the 
hysterical  paroxysm,  when  it  affects 
persons  in  a state  of  debility,  may 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  stimulants 
applied  to  the  stomach ; probably  by 
producing  a determination  to  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  and  thus  removing 
the  excitement  of  the  brain ; and  such 
remedies  have  therefore  been  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  every  kind  of 
hysterical  affection,  by  a great  pro- 
portion of  medical  practitioners.  But, 
if  they  would  contemplate  a young 
female  in  this  state,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  in  high  health,  with  a face 
now  tumid  and  suffused  with  blood, 
and  a full  and  throbbing  pulse;  if 
they  would  contemplate  this  scene 
with  a mind  unbiassed  by  the  farrago 
of  confused  ideas  attached  to  the  terms 
convulsions,  antispasmodics,  &c.  and 
consider  attentively  the  effects  of  sti- 
mulating medicines,  they  must  be 
convinced  that  such  medicines  prove 
highly  injurious;  and  yet  to  what  an 
extent  are  aether,  volatile  alkali,  assa- 
fcetida,  &c.  commonly  administered 
on  those  occasions ! As  soon  as  the 
violence  of  the  fit  has  subsided,  and 
the  patient  has  become  able  to  swal- 
low, the  opportunity  is  seized  to  pour 
down  some  highly  stimulating  liquid ; 
and  a return  of  convulsions  is  gene- 
rally produced.  A fit  of  hysteria,  in  a 
full-blooded  female,  is,  under  such 
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medical  treatment,  rarely  of  less  than 
four,  five,  or  six  hours’  duration ; and 
is  followed  by  severe  head-ache  and 
disorder  of  the  stomach  for  several 
days,  and  the  disposition  to  a recur- 
rence of  the  disorder  much  promoted : 
whilst,  by  an  opposite  mode  of  treat- 
ment, it  may,  in  a great  portion  of 
cases,  be  almost  instantaneously  re- 
moved. 

I was,  early  in  my  practical  career, 
led  to  relinquish  the  stimulating  plan 
of  treating  hysteria  in  young  females ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  case  I am 
about  to  relate  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
was  led  to  pursue  the  method  I shall 
presently  describe. 

I was  called  to  visit  a patient,  an 
unmarried  woman,  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  of  a spare  habit  of  body, 
who  had  been  about  an  hour  in  a 
severe  hysterical  paroxysm.  I learned 
from  the  attendants,  that  she  had  com- 
plained of  pain  about  the  loins  and 
hypogastric  regions  for  two  or  three 
weeks  previously;  that  menstruation 
had  been  effected  irregularly,  and 
somewhat  profusely,  for  four  or  five 
months  past;  and  that,  within  the  last 
eight  days,  she  had  before  experienced 
three  severe  fits  of  hysteria,  each  of 
which  continued  four  or  five  hours. 
On  passing  my  hand  over  the  abdo- 
men, with  a view  of  ascertaining  if 
there  v ere  any  tension  or  swelling  in 
that  part,  I was  somewhat  surprised  to 
feel  a violent  throbbing  about  the 
epigastrium,  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  in 
the  situation  of  the  coeliac  artery. 
This  furnished  an  indication,  which  I 
immediately  followed,  and  abstracted 
twelve  ounces  of  blood.  In  five  mi- 
nutes the  patient  became  perfectly 
sensible,  and  she  experienced  no  re- 
turn of  the  convulsions.  Blood-letting 
and  purging  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed. 

Since  then  I have  always  examined 
the  abdomen  in  patients  in  a fit  of 
hysteria,  and  have  very  frequently, 
in  thin  and  young  persons,  detected  a 
similar  pulsation  of  what  I suppose  to 
have  been  the  coeliac  artery  : it  is 
almost  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  I 
have  since  then  but  rarely  employed 
stimulating  internal  medicines  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disorder. 


The  measures,  then,  on  which  I 
have  placed  most  reliance,  have  been 
bleeding,  cold  air,  cold  drinks,  and 
especially  cold  applications  to  the  ab- 
domen; and  I have  sometimes  ordered 
one  of  the  attendants  to  dash  a vessel 
of  cold  water  over  the  low  part  of  the 
belly  and  thighs.  The  effect  of  the 
cold  application  to  the  region  of  the 
pubes,  is  often  almost  surprising ; the 
patient  utters  a scream,  starts  up,  and 
looks  about  with  astonishment,  like  a 
person  suddenly  roused  from  sleep, 
enquiring  what  is  the  matter,  and  the 
cause  of  so  many  persons  being  about 
her. 

In  cases  in  which  I have  not  em- 
ployed blood-letting,  and  where  the 
cold  application  to  the  pubes  has  pro- 
duced only  temporary  relief,  I have 
given  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  fol- 
lowed by  nauseating  doses  of  the  same 
medicine,  with  the  most  advantageous 
results.  On  this  point  I find  I am  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Smith, 
of  New  York,  given  in  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal.  I should  here 
observe,  that,  in  this,  and  in  other 
cases  where  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  much  disturbed,  ipecacuanha  (not 
tartar  emetic,  sulphate  of  zine,  &c.) 
should  be  employed : it  is  common  to 
find  the  latter  substances  used,  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  vomiting  is  then 
excited;  but  this  practice  is  highly 
deleterious,  causing  severe  injury  to 
the  stomach,  from  the  large  quantities 
of  those  substances  often  required : of 
this  I have  witnessed  several  instances. 
There  is  not  this  danger  attendant  on 
the  use  of  ipecacuanha  ; and,  where 
the  system  is  so  mnch  disordered  that 
this  will  not  produce  vomiting,  I 
would  strongly  advise  that  the  attempt 
to  cause  it  should  be  desisted  from.  I 
have  but  rarely  employed  opium  in  the 
treatment  of  hysteria,  and  only  after 
the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  with 
the  view  of  procuring  sleep  and  quiet- 
ing the  system ; and,  even  with  this 
intention,  I have  almost  confined  its 
use  to  patients  of  a weak  and  spare 
habit  of  body,  or  when  the  affection  is 
habitual,  or  has  been  immediately 
caused  by  some  sudden  mortal  emo- 
tion. 
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HONORARY  REWARDS  OF  A 
PHYSICIAN. 


W hen  you  undertake  the  care  of  a 
patient,  if  you  commence  with  settling 
what  relates  to  your  rewards,  you  will 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  you  will  not 
abandon  him  in  the  midst  of  the  treat- 
ment you  may  resort  to : if  you  were 
to  act  otherwise,  he  might  think  that 
you  would  neglect  him,  or  not  exer- 
cise that  careful  and  strict  authority 
which  a physician  should  assume.  It 
is  then  of  importance,  in  many  re- 
spects, that  you  consider  what  relates 
to  a recompence  for  your  pains.  The 
conduct  of  a true  physician  will,  how- 
ever, on  all  occasions,  be  guided  by 
liberality  and  benevolence  rather  than 
by  severity ; and  he  will  not  act  other- 
wise in  what  relates  to  his  demands  of 
pecuniary  rewards : he  will  also  be 
careful  to  adapt  them  to  the  abilities 
of  individuals.  He  will  indeed,  on 
some  occasions,  attend  on  patients 
without  requiring  them,  especially  on 
the  poor  man  and  the  stranger:  he 
will  here  have  in  return  a grateful  re- 
membrance for  his  benefits,  and  will 
evince  his  love  of  human  nature  as 
well  as  of  his  art. 


THE  USE  OF  GROUND-IVY  IN 
MADNESS. 


The  medical  qualities  of  ground-ivy 
are  not,  we  Relieve,  sufficiently  known 
to  the  medical  profession,  (for  it  is 
not  admitted  into  our  Pharmacopoeia.) 
We  have  employed  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  cases  of  mental  aber- 
ration, especially  in  melancholia,  with 
the  most  advantageous  results,  and  are 
disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a highly 
valuable  remedy.  It  appears  to  act  as 
a direct  sedative.  When  its  operation 
is  salutary,  it  tranquillizes  the  patient ; 
and  when  no  organic  disease  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  affection  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a casual  cause  of  excitement, 
we  are  not  often  disappointed  in  our 
expectations  of  a favourable  termina- 
tion of  the  malady  under  its  use. 

The  mode  in  which  we  have  gene- 
rally directed  it  to  be  employed,  is  a 
wine-glassful  of  the  liquid  juice  twice 


or  thrice  a-day,  but  in  some  cases  this 
cannot  be  exhibited;  we  have  then 
ordered  a proportionate  quantity  of 
the  extract : but  our  observations  have 
not  led  us  to  repose  so  full  a degree  of 
confidence  in  the  latter  as  in  the  for- 
mer preparation  of  the  plant. 

In  cases  of  mania,  where  the  high 
arterial  excitement  requires  local  re- 
duction, we  have  found  it,  conjoined 
with  abstraction  of  blood,  generally 
lead  the  disease  to  a favourable  issue. 
In  some  cases  it  has,  however,  not 
been  productive  of  any  benefit:  in 
these,  we  suspect,  there  has  been  pre- 
sent some  organic  disease. 

Our  object  in  making  the  preced- 
ing brief  observations,  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  other  practitioners  to  this 
remedy,  and  to  extend  the  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  from  it  beyond 
the  circle  of  our  own  personal  avoca- 
tions. 


INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  EAR. 


When  the  ears  are  stopped,  and  a 
watch  is  brought  in  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  head,  face,  teeth,  or  neck, 
or  if  a stick,  water,  &c.  be  interposed 
between  any  of  these  parts  and  the 
watch,  the  sound  will  be  heard  as  well 
as  when  the  ears  are  open. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  sound 
is  mechanically  conveyed  through  the 
flesh  and  bone  in  the  same  way  it  is 
through  a macerated  bone,  piece  of 
wood,  &c. ; but,  if  it  were  so,  it  must 
be  heard  always,  when  the  auditory 
nerve  is  perfect,  at  whatever  part  of 
the  head,  face,  &c.  the  watch  is  ap- 
plied : but  this  is  not  the  case.  Where 
the  hearing  through  the  meatus  exter- 
nus  has  been  perfect,  and  where  there 
has  been  no  apparent  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  head,  face,  &c.  we  have 
seen  many  who  could  hear  from  only 
one  of  these  parts,  and  several  who 
could  not  hear  from  any  of  them. 

If  we  stop  our  ears,  and  rest  our 
chins  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  in  a macerated  skull, 
and  place  our  watches  in  contact  with 
any  part  of  the  skull,  we  can  hear  the 
sound  perfectly.  We  saw  a boy  who 
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wa?  bora  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had 
been  taught  to  speak;  and,  when  a 
watch,  touched  the  left  side  of  his  face, 
he  could  hear  it;  but,  when  it  touch- 
ed any  part  of  the  right  side,  he  could 
not  in  the  least. 

A man  who  was  recovering  from  an 
illness,  had  become  so  deaf  of  the  left 
ear,  that  he  could  just  hear  a watch 
when  put  very  near  it : he  heard  per- 
fectly of  the  right  ear.  We  desired  he 
would  stop  his  ears  until  he  could  not 
hear  a watch  when  put  nearly  in  con  - 
tact  with  them ; we  then  let  it  touch 
the  left  side  of  the  face,  &c. ; he  just 
heard  it;  but  when  we  let  it  touch  the 
right  side,  he  heard  it  distinctly. 

If  sound  be  conveyed  mechanically 
through  the  flesh  and  bone,  what,  in 
these  two  cases,  should  hinder  it  from 
being  heard  distinctly  when  the  watch 
touched  either  side  of  the  face,  any 
more  than  the  macerated  skull  ? 

If  sound  be  not  conveyed  mechani- 
cally through  the  head,  face,  &c.  it 
must  be  through  some  other  medium ; 
and  that  we  believe  to  be  the  porta 
dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  and 
some  other  nerves  connected  with  it. 

On  dissecting  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves  in  man,  we  find,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus,  a 
communication  between  the  portio 
mollis  and  portio  dura  of  these  nerves. 

In  sheep  we  have  observed  the  same 
communication. 

In  fishes,  several  nerves  that  have  a 
communication  with  the  auditory 
nerve,  are  spread  on  the  skin  over  the 
whole  head. 

If  we  consider  how  the  portio  dura 
is  connected  by  nervous  substance 
with  the  portio  mollis,  its  extraordi- 
nary course,  its  receiving  the  branch 
of  the  vidian  nerve  and  the  chorda 
tympani ; and,  when  it  has  got  out  of 
the  foramen  stylo-mastoideum,  its 
great  expansion,  we  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  it  was  made  to  serve 
some  greater  purpose  than  has  hitherto 
been  ascribed  to  it. 

That  this  provision  of  nature  has 
been  useful  to  deaf  people,  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  may  be  found  in  Hal- 
ler’s Praelectiones  Academic®,  will 
prove : “Musicus  fuit  in  aula,  ex  mor- 
bo  factus  surdaster,  prehendebat  vesti- 


bulum  mordicus,  et  turn  omnino  che. 
lyn  ex  arte,  pulsabat.? 

That  it  might  be  useful  to  many, 
could  proper  instruments  be  made  to 
increase  the  effect  of  sound,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
if  properly  persevered  in,  is,  we  think, 
probable;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  where  the  disease  is  in  the  nerve, 
no  good  can  be  derived  from  it,  which 
may  be  ascertained  after  a few  trials, 
by  the  expression  of  the  child,  if  a 
sounding  body  is  applied  to  the  head, 
face,  neck,  or  teeth:  and  that  many 
deaf  and  dumb  can  hear  in  this  way, 
we  are  ourselves,  from  experiment, 
well  convinced. 

If,  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
should  appear  probable  that  sound  is 
conveyed  by  the  portio  dura  to  the 
portio  mollis  in  man,  it  will,  we  think, 
be  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
nerves,  which  are  spread  on  the  soft 
parts  of  the  heads  of  fishes,  answer  in 
a great  measure  the  same  purpose  the 
tympanum  does  in  man ; and,  though 
in  man  this  provision  is  not  necessary 
when  the  tympanum  is  perfect,  yet, 
when  that  is  imperfect,  it  becomes  the 
means  of  conveying  sound  to  the  por- 
tio molis,  and  thus  answers  one  of  the 
most  important  purposes  in  the  animal 
economv. 


REMARKS  ON  WHAT  TAKES 
PLACE  IN  SOME  ANIMALS  RE- 
LATIVE TO  THEIR  MILK. 


Those  who  have  often  witnessed  the 
milking  of  cows,  or  who  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  attempt  effecting  it  them- 
selves, must  have  perceived,  that,  as 
the  peasants  express  it,  every  body  has 
not  a good  hand  for  it. 

Any  rude  compression  of  the  teat 
will  not  do ; it  should  be  gently  titil- 
lated and  elongated ; we  then  see  the 
cow  fix  herself  in  her  position,  extend 
her  thighs  a little,  and  then  the  milk 
flows  in  abundance.  If  compression  or 
extension  of  the  teat  were  only  neces- 
sary, every  body  could  milk  an  ani- 
mal. 

..It  often  happens  that  a person  who 
jknows  very  well  how  to  milk,  cannot 
get  milk  from  certain  cows.  Some  are 
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delicate  in  this  respect,  others  are 
trickish,  the  former  can  only  give 
their  milk  to  certain  persons  ; the  lat- 
ter will  only  do  so  to  those  that  excite 
them  in  a certain  manner.  They  com- 
monly habituate  themselves  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  milk 
them ; and  it  is  often  useless  for  stran- 
gers to  attempt  to  effect  it 

We  sometimes  see  peasants  menace, 
and  even  beat  their  ewes,  cows,  and 
goats,  until  they  choose,  as  they  say, 
to  give  their  milk ; of  which  they  are 
sometimes  very  avaricious.  Some  will 
only  give  it  when  they  are  amused  by 
having  something  to  eat  set  before 
them ; others  would  never  give  it,  if  their 
attention  were  thus  distracted ; there  are 
in  this  respect  many  variations. 

What  happens  with  respect  to  their 
sucklings,  also  merits  attention.  It  is 
known  that  they  seize  the  teat,  and 
that  they  elongate  it,  by  pressing  it  in 
a sort  of  canal  which  they  form  with 
their  tongue ; they  suck  thus , and  la- 
bour some  time  without  being  able  to 
get  any  milk,  which  comes  at  length 
when  the  mother  places  herself  in  a 
certain  posture  ; if  she  walks  about,  or 
if  she  amuses  herself,  the  suckling  does 
not  get  much ; it  is  necessary  that  the 
mother  be  occupied  by  what  regards 
her  young  one. 

When  the  mother  does  not  give  her 
milk  properly,  what  is  it  that  the  young 
one  does  ? We  see  it  assume  a variety 
of  motions;  it  shakes  the  teat,  and 
presses  it  towards  the  contiguous  parts : 
these  agitations  make  the  milk  flow, 
not  because  they  compress  the  udder, 
but  because  they  excite  it,  and  put  it 
into  action. 

A suckling  which  displeases  its 
mother,  as  sometimes  happens,  or  a 
stranger  that  the  mother  will  recog- 
nize by  the  rude  efforts  he  makes,  and 
the  irritations  he  excites,  will  try  in 
vain  ; he  will  not  get  a drop  of  milk  ; 
the  mother  preserves  it  for  her  fa- 
vourite 

We  have  been  assured  by  peasants, 
that  there  have  been  vicious  cows, 
which  would  neither  give  any  milk  to 
their  sucklings,  nor  to  those  persons 
who  tried  to  milk  them,  and  which 
nevertheless  appeared  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  havin..  of  milk.  On  watch- 


ing them  during  the  night,  it  has  been 
seen  that  serpents  came  and  hung  by 
their  teats,  and  sucked  them,  which 
the  cows  suffered  with  so  much  plea- 
sure, that  they  showed  their  passion  by 
continued  lowings.  It  is  a received 
opinion  amongst  the  Pyrennees,  that 
serpents  have  the  talent  of  titillating  the 
cows  to  such  a degree,  that  when  they 
have  been  sucked  by  these  animals, 
they  will  not  suffer  either  their  suck- 
lings or  the  peasants  to  milk  them. 

There  are  women  who  assume  an 
affection  for  certain  children ; there  are 
also  amongst  brute  animals  some  mo- 
thers who  only  take  pleasure  from 
certain  sucklings:  this  is  commonly 
their  own,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, or  that  to  which  they  have 
been  habituated.  But  some  have  been 
seen  to  form  an  attachment  to  young 
animals,  which  they  would  have  fled 
from,  or  devoured,  if  they  had  not 
been  retained  by  the  delight  of  the 
titillation  they  have  endured.  Bitches, 
the  most  eager  after  game,  have  been 
known  to  suckle  rabbits  and  squirrels, 
as  well  as  young  wild  hogs  and  wolves, 
which  certainly  possessed  their  natural 
ferocity;  since  animals  of  the  same 
species  with  the  mother  who  nourished 
them,  have  fled  from  them  with  terror, 
or  pursued  them  with  rage. 

There  are  some  animals,  which,  not 
knowing  how  to  suck,  disgust  their 
mothers,  whom  the  peasants  are  obliged 
to  render  favourable  to  them,  by  ac- 
customing  their  teats  to  the  sensation 
which  the  suckling,  not  having  the 
talent  to  flatter  the  mother,  excites;  for 
the  mother  will  only  nourish  it  on  the 
condition  that  she  shall  herself  have 
her  share  of  pleasure. 

To  these  remarks  we  should  add, 
that  with  respect  to  women,  as  well  as 
to  cows,  goats,  &c.  those  which  have 
the  largest  nipples  are  not  those 
which  give  the  most  milk.  They 
should  be  sensible  in  proportion  as 
they  are  large,  without  which  they 
become  flabby  or  loaded  with  fat : they 
should  also  be  disposed  to  enter  into 
contraction,  and  to  take  on  that  action 
which  elicits  the  milk  and  causes  it  to 
flow. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  if  a 
mother  be  not  for  a certain  length  of 
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time  excited  by  her  suckling,  the  breasts 
forget  their  proper  function ; they  sub- 
side, and  become  indolent  and  without 
action.  There  are  some,  however, 
which  can  recover  it  by  simple  suction ; 
the  breasts  then  awake  from  their  state 
of  drowsiness. 

Precocious  girls  have  sometimes  been 
seen,  who,  having  habitually  suffered 
themselves  to  be  sucked,  have  had 
milk  formed  in  their  breasts  : but  we 
know  that  the  breasts  commonly  only 
dispose  themselves  to  their  functions 
in  consequence  of  pregnancy.  Al- 
though it  may  have  happened  that 
men  have  had  milk,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  and  that  this  milk  has  been 
different  from  a species  of  serous  fluid 
with  which  the  breasts  of  young  per- 
sons are  more  or  less  filled  towards  the 
age  of  puberty,  we  may  dispense  with 
this  enquiry  after  the  cause  of  this  rare 
phenomenon. 

Are  not  these  reflections,  then,  which 
might  be  carried  to  a much  greater 
length,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  relating  to 
this  subject ; are  they  not  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  assertion,  that  the  excre- 
tion of  milk  depends,  at  least  in  part,  as 
we  have  already  said,  on  the  particular 
erection  of  the  breasts  themselves. 


INTERESTING  CASE  OF  EX- 
TRAORDINARY APPETITE. 


All  the  eaters  whose  wonderful  deeds 
are  recorded  in  history,  are  superseded 
by  the  famous  Tarrare,  who  was  known 
to  all  Paris,  and  who  died  at  Versailles 
about  twenty-five  years  since,  at  the 
age  of  twenty -six  years. 

M.  le  Baron  Percy,  who  saw  Tar- 
rare,  and  who  made  some  investiga- 
tions respecting  this  singular  person- 
age, has  given  us  the  history  of  him, 
in  a very  curious  memoir  on  Polypha- 
gy  : it  is  from  this  memoir  that  we 
shall  extract  the  particulars  we  are 
about  to  relate  of  Tarrare. 

Tarrare  has  renewed  amongst  us  the 
fable  of  Erisichton,  who,  according  to 
Ovid,  devoured  at  one  meal  what 
might  have  sufficed  for  a whole  ciiy, 
or  a whole  nation. 


— -quod  urbibus  esse, 

Quodque  satis  poterat  populo. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age,  Tarrare 
weighed  only  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  already  able  to  eat,  in  twenty 
four  hours,  the  quarter  of  bullock  of 
that  weight.  Having  left  his  parents 
when  very  young,  (he  was  of  the  en- 
virons of  Lyon,)  sometimes  begging, 
sometimes  stealing,  to  obtain  subsist- 
ence, he  attached  himself  to  one  of 
the  shows  on  our  boulevards,  where  we 
see  exhibit  themselves,  in  turn.  Gill, 
Harlequin,  and  Punchinello.  One 
time,  on  the  stage,  he  defied  the  pub- 
lic to  satiate  him,  and  ate  in  a few  mi- 
nutes a pannier-full  of  apples,  furnished 
by  one  of  the  spectators : he  swallow- 
ed flints,  corks,  and  all  that  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  Tarrare  entered  into  a ba- 
tallion ; he  served  all  the  young  men 
in  easy  circumstances  in  the  company, 
did  all  their  jobs  for  them,  and  ate  up 
the  rations  they  left  for  him.  Famine 
nevertheless,  gained  upon  him  ; he  fell 
sick,  and  was  taken  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Soultz.  On  the  day  of  his 
entry  he  received  a quadruple  allow- 
ance; he  devoured  the  food  refused 
by  the  other  patients,  and  the  scraps 
about  the  kitchen;  but  his  hunger 
could  not  thus  be  appeased.  He  got 
into  the  apothecary’s  room,  and  ate 
there  the  poultices,  and  every  thing  he 
could  seize.  “ Let  a person  imagine,” 
says  M.  Percy,  “ all  that  domestic  and 
wild  animals,  the  most  filthy  and  ra- 
venous, are  capable  of  devouring,  and 
they  may  form  some  idea  of  the  appe- 
tite, as  well  as  of  the  wants  of  Tar- 
rare.” He  would  eat  dogs  and  cats. 
One  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  ehief 
physician  of  the  army,  Dr.  Lorence,  he 
seized  by  the  neck  and  paws  a large 
living  cat,  tore  open  its  belly  with  his 
teeth,  sucked  its  blood,  and  devoured 
it,  leaving  no  part  of  it  but  the  bare 
skeleton : half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
threw  up  the  hairs  of  the  cat,  just  as 
birds  of  prey,  and  other  carnivorous 
animals  do.  Tarrare  liked  the  flesh  of 
serpents ; he  managed  them  familiarly, 
and  eat  alive  the  largest  snakes  ( cou- 
leuvresj  without  leaving  any  part  of 
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them.  He  swallowed  a large  eel  alive, 
without  chewing  it,  but  we  thought 
we  perceived  him  crush  its  head  be- 
tween his  teeth.  He  ate  in  a few  in- 
stants, the  dinner  prepared  for  fifteen 
German  labourers;  this  repast  was 
composed  of  four  bowls  of  curdled 
milk,  and  two  enormous  hard  pud- 
dings. After  this  the  belly  of  Tarrare, 
commonly  lank  and  wrinkled,  was  dis- 
tended like  a balloon ; he  went  away, 
and  slept  until  the  next  day,  and  was 
not  incommoded  by  it.  M.  Comville, 
the  sergeant-major  ot  the  hospital 
where  Tarrare  then  was,  made  him 
swallow  a wooden  case,  enclosing  a 
sheet  of  white  paper ; he  voided  it  the 
following  day  by  the  anus,  and  the 
paper  was  uninjured.  The  general-in- 
chief had  him  brought  before  him ; 
and  after  having  devoured  in  his 
presence  nearly  thirty  pounds  of  raw 
liver  and  lights,  Tarrare  again  swallow- 
ed the  wooden  case,  in  which  was 
placed  a letter  to  a French  officer,  who 
was  a prisoner  to  the  enemy.  Tarrare 
set  out,  was  taken,  flogged,  impri- 
soned ; voided  the  wooden  case, 
which  he  had  retained  thirtv-hours, 
and  had  the  address  to  swallow  it 
again,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of 
its  contents  from  the  enemy.  They 
tried  to  cure  him  of  this  insatiable 
hunger,  by  the  use  of  acids,  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  and  pills  of  tobacco ; 
but  nothing  diminished  his  appetite 
and  his  gluttony.  He  went  about  the 
slaughter-houses  and  bye-places,  to 
dispute  with  dogs  and  wolves  the  most 
disgusting  aliments.  The  servants  of 
the  hospital  surprised  him  drinking 
the  blood  of  patients,  who  had  been 
bled,  and  in  the  dead  room  devouring 
the  bodies.  A child  fourteen  months 
old  disappeared  suddenly ; fearful 
suspicions  fell  on  Tarrare  ; they  drove 
him  from  the  hospital.  M.  Percy  lost 
sight  of  him  for  four  years ; at  the  end 
of  this  time  he  saw  Tarrare  at  the 
civil  hospital  at  Versailles,  where  he 
was  perishing  in  a tabid  state.  This 
disease  had  put  a stop  to  his  glutton- 
ous appetite.  He  at  length  died  in  a 
state  of  consumption,  and  worn  out  by 
a virulent  and  fetid  diarrhoea,  which 
announced  a general  suppuration  of  the 
viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  His 


body,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  became 
a prey  to  an  horrible  corruption.  The 
entrails  were  putrified,  confounded 
together,  and  immersed  in  pus:  the 
liver  was  excessively  large,  void  of 
consistence,  and  in  a putrescent  state ; 
the  gall-bladder  was  of  considerable 
magnitude:  the  stomach  in  a lax 
state,  and,  having  ulcerated  patches 
dispersed  about  it,  covered  almost  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  region.  The 
stench  of  the  body  was  so  insupport- 
able, that  M.  Tessier,  chief  surgeon,  of 
the  hospital,  could  not  carry  his  in- 
vestigation to  any  further  extent. 

Tarrare  was  of  a middle  sized  sta- 
ture ; his  habit  of  body  was  weak  and 
slender;  he  was  not  of  a ferocious 
spirit;  his  look  was  timid;  the  little 
hair  he  had  preserved,  although  very 
young,  was  very  fair,  and  extremely 
fine.  His  cheeks  were  sallow,  and 
furrowed  by  long  and  deep  wrinkles ; 
on  distending  them,  he  could  hold  in 
them  as  many  as  a dozen  eggs  or  ap- 
ples. His  mouth  was  very  large ; he 
had  hardly  any  lips ; he  had  all  his 
teeth,  the  molares  were  much  worn 
away,  and  the  colour  of  their  enamel 
streaked  like  marble;  the  space  be- 
tween the  jaws,  when  they  were  fully 
separated,  measured  about  four  inches : 
in  this  slate,  with  the  head  inclined 
backwards,  the  mouth  and  oesopha- 
gus formed  a rectilinear  canal,  into 
which  a cylinder  of  a foot  in  circum- 
ference could  be  introduced  without 
touching  the  palate.  Tarrare,  says  M. 
Percy,  was  constantly  covered  with 
sweat,  and  from  his  body,  always 
burning  hot,  a vapour  arose,  sensible 
to  the  sight,  and  still  more  so  to  the 
smell.  He  often  stunk  to  such  a de- 
gree, that  he  could  not  be  endured 
within  the  distance  of  twenty  paces. 
He  was  subject  to  a flux  from  the 
bowels,  and  his  dejections  were  fetid 
beyond  all  conception.  When  he 
had  not  eaten  copiously  within  a short 
time,  the  skin  of  his  belly  would  wrap 
almost  around  his  body.  When  he 
was  well  satiated  with  food,  the  va- 
pour from  his  body  increased,  his 
cheeks  and  his  eyes  became  of  a vivid 
red ; a brutal  somnolence,  and  a sort 
of  hebitude,  came  over  him  while  he 
digested.  He  was  in  this  state  trou- 
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bled  with  noisy  belchings,  and  made, 
in  moving  his  jaw,  some  motions  like 
those  of  deglutition.  M.  Percy  never 
saw  in  him  any  signs  of  rumination. 
The  young  Tarrare  was  almost  devoid 
of  force  and  of  ideas.  When  he  had 
eaten  to  a moderate  extent,  and  his 
hunger  only  appeased,  he  was  quick 
and  active ; he  was  heavy  and  sleepy 
only  when  he  had  eaten  to  excess. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CANCER- 
OUS  BREAST. 


BY  THE  LATE  DR.  ELSE. 


Amputation  of  the  breast  is  a very 
easy  operation,  and  yet  attended  with 
bad  success ; being  generally  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  scirrhus  and  cancer,  two 
stages  of  the  same  dreadful  disorder. 
There  first  appears  a hard  moveable 
tumour  attended  with  shooting  pains 
— the  skin  over  the  part  becomes  red 
and  inflamed — it  at  length  breaks  out 
into  ulcers  which  cannot  be  healed — 
the  patient  sinks  under  the  discharge, 
which  is  then  ichorous  and  watery — 
and  haemorrhage  ensues  from  the  di- 
lated vessels.  This  disease  seems  ab- 
solutely incurable.  The  cancerous 
tumour  may  be  removed,  but  the  taint 
remains  in  the  habit,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a chancre  may  be  removed, 
without  the  disease,  of  which  it  is  a 
consequence,  being  cured.  Extirpa- 
tion of  the  affected  parts  does  not  cure, 
but  only  palliales  the  disorder.  Can- 
cer has  been  attempted  to  be  cured  by 
a caustic,  made  with  arsenic  (prepared 
by  Justamond  ) Many  cases  are,  how- 
ever, mistaken  for  cancer.  A poultice 
of  flour,  honey,  and  oil,  has  long  been 
found  of  service  as  an  application. 
The  carrot  poultice  cleans  the  wound, 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having 
cured  cancer.  It  will  be  best  to  vary 
the  applications  every  fortnight,  or 
three  weeks.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  cool — the  belly  lax,  and  the  skin 
perspirable.  Mr.  Else  never  attempted 
the  operation  without  reluctance.  If 
it  is  ever  to  be  performed,  it  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  scirrhous  tumour 
appears,  while  loose,  and  before  the 
’ancinating  pains  begin,  as  the  matter 


seems  then  not  to  be  absorbed ; but  it 
may  indeed  sometimes  be  attempted, 
when  these  pains  have  commenced. 
From  the  appearance  during  the  opera- 
tion, we  may  form  some  judgment 
whether  the  disease  be  likely  to  return. 
If  the  vessels  are  not  much  dilated,  so  as 
to  render  the  haemorrhage  inconsider- 
ble,  it  is  longer  before  it  returns,  and 
vice  versa ; indeed  the  wound  seldom 
closes.  At  first  it  heals  well,  until  it 
becomes  contracted  to  about  the  size  of 
a sixpence,  when  it  again  shews  its 
cancerous  disposition.  When  it  ad- 
heres, it  is  advanced  too  far  to  expect 
any  success  from  the  operation,  even  if 
the  whole  tumour  could  be  extirpated. 
A swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  is 
another  strong  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion, not  on  account  of  dissecting  out 
the  glands,  but  from  the  habit  being 
affected.  If  the  tumour  be  small,  a 
simple  incision  will  be  sufficient,  other- 
wise a section  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
skin.  &c.  of  which,  however,  as  much 
should  be  saved  as  possible,  without 
embarrassing  the  operation.  The  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  should 
first  be  completed,  before  the  tumour 
is  begun  to  be  dissected,  as  the  pain 
will  be  much  less  to  the  patient,  the 
skin  being  the  most  sensible  part — the 
wound  will  be  more  regular  and  the 
parts  looser,  consequently  more  easily 
cut  away — the  remainder  of  the  opera- 
tion is  mere  dissection.  The  general 
rule  of  preserving  as  much  flesh  as 
possible,  must  not  be  regarded  here; 
on  the  contrary,  a considerable  portion 
must  be  removed,  that  we  may  stand 
the  better  chance  of  removing  the 
scirrhous  parts.  It  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, during  this  operation,  to  tie 
up  a number  of  blood-vessels,  and 
sometimes  not.  Although  amputation 
of  the  breast  is  a most  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  operation,  nevertheless, 
when  the  complaint  is  not  very  old, 
and  the  patient  much  desires  it,  and 
where  there  are  any  hopes  of  cure,  it 
should  be  performed.  Practitioners  are 
now  agreed  with  regard  to  hemlock, 
that  in  cases  of  cancer  it  relieves  only 
by  its  anodyne  qualities;  and  I believe 
it  never  has  cured  a true  cancer.  Some 
have  pretended  to  cure  this  disease  by 
means  of  caustic  applications;  by 
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which  many  unhappy  patients  have 
Been  tortured,  and  ultimately  destroy- 
ed, amidst  the  most  poignant  suffer- 
ing. This  mode  of  treatment  is  now 
disapproved  of  and  disowned.  Toads 
were  formerly  thought  to  cure  cancer; 
and  many  other  equally  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  applications  were  at 
one  time  in  vogue.  The  appearance 
of  cancer  is  never  to  be  depended  up- 
on. It  appears,  adds  Mr.  Else,  to  be 
a disease  existing  in  the  blood,  and  if 
it  be  at  all  to  be  cured,  I believe  it 
must  be  by  internal  medicines.  In 
some  constitutions  it  may  be  necessary 
to  indulge  the  patients,  when  the  radi- 
cal cure  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  any 
food  they  may  desire. 


EXTRACTION  OF  A LIVING 
CHILD  FROM  A DEAD  MO- 
THER. 


It  so  rarely  falls  to  the  surgeon  to 
have  an  operation  of  this  kind,  that  we 
cannot  resist  giving  the  following  a 
place  among  our  collection. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  a wo- 
man in  the  last  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy was  ran  over  by  a stage  coach 
near  the  end  of  St.  Thomas’s  Street, 
Southwark.  She  was  immediately 
conveyed  toSt.Thomas’s  Hospital,  and 
expired  in  twenty  minutes  after  the 
accident.  Mr.  Green  and  Dr.  Blun- 
dell, after  a short  consultation,  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  the  Caesarean  sec- 
tion, which  was  performed  in  less  than 
a quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  death  of 
the  mother.  On  extracting  the  child 
it  exhibited  no  signs  of  life.  . The  um- 
bilical cord  was  tied  and  divided ; a 
tracheal  pipe  introduced,  and  the  lungs 
inflated.  After  fifteen  minutes  artifi- 
cial respiration,  the  child  shewed 
symptoms  of  returning  life.  The  in- 
fant was  then  immersed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, but  the  pulse  diminished  in  force 
and  frequency,  and  the  breathing  be- 
came embarrassed.  It  was  now  dip- 
ped in  cold  water  without  any  marked 
effect.  After  a time  the  breathing  be- 
came natural,  and  in  thirty-two  mi- 
nutes the  child  opened  its  eyes.  It 
was  taken  by  the  friends  to  a house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  put  under  the 


care  of  a wet-nurse.  On  the  visit  next 
day,  it  was  found  that  little  nutriment 
had  been  taken,  that  the  child  had  not 
cried,  and  that  its  breathing  was  em- 
barrassed. The  infant  lived  but  thirty- 
four  hours  after  emancipation  from 
the  womb  of  its  unfortunate  mother. 
On  op  ning  the  body  of  the  latter,  it 
was  dis(  overed  that  the  liver  was  rent 
through  its  substance  by  the  crush  of 
the  wheels  of  the  coach,  and  much 
blood  extravasated  in  the  abdomen. 

This  case,  as  Mr.  Green  observes, 
affords  a proof  that  a foetus  may  be 
recovered,  if  promptly  extracted  from 
the  uterus,  when  the  mother  has  been 
killed  by  violence  ; and  this  too,  un- 
der the  unfavourable  circumstances  of 
death,  accompanied  by  a profuse  hae- 
morrhage. The  case  detailed  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  zeal,  humanity,  and 
ability  of  the  two  distinguished  prac- 
titioners concerned. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XVII. 


BONES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
THIGH  AND  LEG. 


BONES. 

A The  femur,  or  bone  of  the  thigh, 
which  is  seen  backwards. 

B The  great  trochanter. 

C The  little  trochanter. 

D The  articulation  with  tne  tibfa. 

E The  fibula. 

G The  tibia. 

H The  articulation  of  these  bones 
with  the  tarsus. 

MUSCLES. 

I Gluteus  minimus ;— it  has  its  origin 
from  the  middle  of  the  external 
part  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
trochanter. 

K Gluteus  medius  has  its  origin  from 
the  external  lower  edge  of  the  os 
ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  great 
trochanter. 

L The  gemini. 

M Gluteus  maximus  has  its  origin 
from  the  spinal  edge  of  the  ilium 
and  the  qs  sacrum  ; and  by  a ten- 
dinous expansion,  it  is  inserted 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  fe. 
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mur : — these  three  muscles  serve 
to  bend  the  thigh  backwards. 

O The  great  trochanter. 

P The  vastus  extemus. 

2 The  gracilis. 

R The  biceps  flexor  cruris. 

S The  adductor  magnus  femoris. 

T The  semitendinosus. 

U The  solaeus. 

V The  gastrocnemius; — it  has  its  ori- 
gin from  the  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  descends  down  the  back  of 
the  leg,  uniting  with  the  solaeus ; 
and  inserts  itself  into  the  tibia  and 
fibula: — the  union  of  these  mus- 
cles form  the  great  tendon  achilles, 
which  inserts  itself  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  calcis. 

W Part  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

X The  external  ancle. 

Y Part  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

Z The  internal  ancle. 

The  motions  performed  by  these 

muscles  are  obvious  from  their  posi- 
tions, as  specified  in  the  plate. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  A DOG  BEING 
MAD. 


In  the  commencement,  the  animal 
strays  from  home,  becomes  irritable, 
bites  at  every  thing  before  him;  in 
the  early  stage  not  a afraid  to  drink, 
but  unable  to  swallow  any  fluid ; the 
appetite  is  depraved,  the  stomach 
found  crammed  with  chaff  and  straw, 
the  lower  jaw  hanging  down,  and  the 
saliva  dribbling  from  the  mouth ; the 
stomach  and  gullet  much  inflamed, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former 
covered  with  black  patches.  So  much 
for  the  symptoms  in  animals,  which 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  always  more 
distinctly  marked  than  in  man. 

In  Jamaica,  the  disease  did  not  exist 
formerly,  but  now  it  does.  All  warm- 
blooded animals  were  subject  to  it, 
but  it  had  not  been  observed  in  cold- 
blooded animals.  The  disease  never 
occurred  spontaneously,  but  was  al- 
ways communicated  by  inoculation. 
Although  the  disease  was  invariably 
fatal  in  the  human  race,  it  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  cured  ki  dogs.  A dog 
bit  a man ; the  man  died,  and  the  dog 
got  well.  The  most  common  period 


of  the  disease  shewing  itself,  was  from 
twenty  to  forty  days  after  the  bite. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a 
case  is  mentioned  of  a man  attacked 
with  hydrophobia  nineteen  months 
after  the  bite.  In  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  cases,  one  was  attacked 
eleven  days  after  the  bite,  three  in 
eighteen  clays,  sixty-three  in  the  first 
and  second  month,  and  twenty-three 
in  three  months  after.  After  the  fourth 
month  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
the  disease  appearing.  The  wound 
made  by  a mad  dog  heals  like  any 
other  wound,  but  considerable  pain 
extends  from  the  wound  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  and  not  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, which  are  never  affected. 

A gentleman  kept  a pack  of  hounds ; 
he  found,  notwithstanding  great  pre- 
caution, that  his  dogs  frequently  con- 
tracted hydrophobia.  He  succeeded 
at  length  in  completely  securing  his 
kennel  from  this  disease,  by  making 
every  new  dog  he  admitted,  previously 
perform  quarantine. 

The  common  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia in  man  are,  in  the  beginning, 
dejection  of  spirits,  increasing  from 
melancholy  to  fury,  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  throat  and  chest,  dread  of 
liquids,  abhorrence  of  the  name  and 
sight  of  water.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  very  many  persons,  bit  by  an  ani- 
mal, have  been  so  alarmed  as  to  die, 
(not  of  hydrophobia,)  but  with  similar 
symptoms,  occasioned  by  fear  preying 
on  the  imagination.  The  great  Mr. 
Hunter  nearly  fell  a victim  to  this  fear. 

In  hydrophobia,  unfortunately,  the 
preventive  might  be  spoken  of,  but 
not  the  cure,  notwithstanding  all  the 
myriads  of  remedies  proposal ; not- 
withstanding what  has  been  lately  said 
of  the  poison  not  being  in  the  saliva, 
but  in  little  black  pustules  under  the 
tongue,  which  might  be  extirpated,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  melancho- 
ly conclusion,  that  no  remedy  was 
known  for  hydrophobia ; but  that, 1 > 
fore  the  symptoms  appeared,  the  dis- 
ease might  be  prevented,  by  extirpa- 
ting the  bitten  part,  was  certain,  and 
that  it  should  be  done  at  any  period, 
frojn  the  wound  being  made  till  the 
symptoms  appeared- 
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EPILEPSY. 


In  a well  written  paper  on  Epilepsy, 
in  which  Dr.  Shearman  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  nervous  rather  than  vas- 
cular disturbance,  as  the  first  link  in 
the  causation  of  the  disease,  we  find  the 
following  passage.  “ The  medicine 
which,  in  my  hands,  has  more  frequent- 
ly succeeded  than  any  other  in  remov- 
ing epilepsy,  is  the  elutriated  oxyd. 
of  tin,  of  from  two  ounces  to  one 
drachm  to  an  adult,  night  and  morn- 
ing, for  about  four  days;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  giving  a purgative, 
and  again  resuming  the  medicine  or 
not,  according  to  its  effects  upon  the 
system,  or  its  apparent  power  over 
the  disease.  That  it  possesses  powers 
different  from  and  superior  to  other 
preparations  of  the  same  metal,  I am 
fully  convinced,  and  I think  it  deserves 
a trial  of  practitioners  after  they  have 
been  disappointed  of  success  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  other  remedies.”  Knowing 
Dr.  Shearman  to  be  a man  of  correct 
judgment  and  strict  candour,  we  offer 
the  above  passage  to  our  brethren  at 
large. — Med.  and  Chir.  Review. 


EXPERIMENTS.  ON  INCUBA- 
TION. 


M.Gf.offrySaint  Hilaire  hascom- 
municated  to  the  Institute  of  France 
an  interesting  account  of  different  me- 
thods by  which  oviparous  animals  may 
be  rendered  vivaparous.  These  expe- 
riments completely  succeeded  with  re- 
gard to  water-snakes,  ( couleuvres 
acquatiques ,)  when  placed  in  a dry 
situation,  and  under  circumstances  un- 
favourable for  dropping  their  eggs. 
These  were  retained  by  the  parent, 
and  preserved  in  the  gen.tal  receptacle ; 
so  that,  at  the  end  of  a certain  period 
of  this  uterine  incubation,  the  young 
came  forth  from  the  eggs  and  the  body 
of  their  mother.  These  experiments 
were  not  followed  with  equally  suc- 
cessful results  in  those  animals  whose 
eggs  have  calcareous  shells  Notwith- 
standing his  endeavours,  M.  Geoffry 
has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  the  pro- 
duction of  young  chickens  alive ; but 
he  is  led,  from  his  observations,  to  be- 


lieve that  this  might  be  done  by  bet- 
ter contrived  means. 


SYMPATHY  AND  SENSATION. 


Dr.  Fodera,  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  endea- 
voured to  establish  a positive  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  phenomena, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have 
their  common  origin  in  nervous  sensi- 
bility. His  opinion  is,  that  sensations 
are  always  effected  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system ; whilst  sympa- 
thies are  more  generally  phenomena  of 
vitality,  and  belong  to  all  organized 
beings.  They  are  effected  by  conti- 
nuity of  texture,  and  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  nerves.  In  this  class 
of  facts,  M.  Fodera  ranges  the  move- 
ments of  plants  and  the  different  com- 
munications of  living  organs,  whether 
in  their  functions  or  diseases. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


FROM  PARIS’  AND  FONBLANQUE’S 
MED.  JURIS. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  assign  any 
sufficient  reason  for  the  striking  neg- 
lect of  this  part  of  our  internal  policy, 
particularly  when  compared  with  the 
anxious  and  minute  precautions  em- 
ployed in  other  countries.  Much  must 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of 
our  government,  repugnant  as  it  is  to 
every  thing  which  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  intruding  on  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals ; and  something,  though  we 
believe  less  than  the  authors  suppose, 
to  the  spirit  of  independence  and  pri- 
vate exertion  which  secures  the  advan- 
tages without  the  inconveniences  of 
legislative  interference.  The  lament- 
able condition  of  Ireland,  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  clearly  shewn  the 
want  of  a system  of  medical  police,  and 
the  defect  has  been  remedied  by  a late 
act,  which  enacts  that  officers  of  health 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  every  city  and  large  town. 
We  perfectly  coincide  with  the  au- 
thors in  thinking  that  some  measure  of 
this  kind  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
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tended  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  a prospective  enactment  would  be 
more  politic,  than  to  be  obliged  to  le- 
gislate for  the  evil  when  its  mischiefs 
had  been  accomplished.  At  the  present 
time  >t  is  an  indictable  offence  for  any 
person  to  pass  throu6h  the  streets,  or 
cause  others  to  passthrough  the  streets, 
even  for  medical  advice,  while  they 
have  the  small  pox  upon  them.  The 
authors  express  their  surprise  that  no 
public  measures  have  been  taken  to 
check  the  propagation  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  very  justly  consider  that 
such  an  attempt  could  not  be  supposed 
to  afford  encouragement  to  immorality; 
they  incidentally  suggest  that  the  at- 
tachment of  a surgeon  to  every  police 
office  would  be  materially  useful,  and 
not  very  expensive. 

Attention  to  cleanliness  in  cities, 
and  to  the  purity  of  the  waters  by 
which  they  are  supplied,  has  undoubt- 
edly a great  influence  on  public  health, 
and  forms  a very  important  branch  of 
medical  police.  Here  indeed  we  may 
boast  a .vast  superiority  over  every 
other  nation  in  the  extent  and  exe- 
cution of  the  drains  in  all  our  towns, 
and  in  the  ample  manner  in  which 
they  are  generally  supplied  with  pure 
water.  There  are  two  other  points, 
however,  which  loudly  call  for  re- 
formation or  regulation  ; we  mean  the 
practice  of  slaughtering  cattle,  and 
burying  the  dead  in  the  very  centre  of 
our  most  populous  towns.  As  to  the 
former,  independently  of  its  obnox- 
iousness to  the  senses,  it  has  a direct 
tendency  to  contaminate  the  air  we 
breathe  with  putrid  miasmata,  and  ren- 
ders the  passage  through  our  streets  not 
only  disagreeable  but  dangerous.  As 
to  the  latter,  though  less  noticed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  must  be  highly 
injurious  from  the  continued  accumu- 
lation of  putrescent  matter  at  a small 
distance  only  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth ; the  authors  state,  that  “ it 
is  notorious  that  there  are  many  church 
yards  in  which  the  soil  has  been  raised 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ad- 
joining street  by  the  accumulated  re- 
mains of  mortality;  and  there  are 
others  in  which  the  ground  is  actually 
probed  with  a borer  before  a grave  is 
opened.  The  commissioners  for  im- 


provements in  Westminster,  reported 
to*  Parliament  in  1814,  that  St.  Mar- 
garet’s church-yard  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  the  health  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, be  used  much  longer  as  a burial 
ground,  for  that  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  a vacant  place  could  at 
any  time  be  found  for  strangers ; that 
the  family  graves  generally  would  not 
admit  of  more  than  one  interment,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  then  too  full 
for  the  reception  of  any  member  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belonged.” 

To  this  head  belong  the  arrange- 
ment and  cleansing  of  privies.  It  is 
well  know  that  the  emanations  from 
them  produce  a species  of  asphyxia, 
to  which  the  French  workmen  have 
given  the  name  of  plomb.  According 
to  M.  Dupuytren,  death  sometimes 
takes  place  in  a very  short  period  ; at 
others,  the  symptoms  are  less  intense, 
and  if  the  patients  be  carried  into  the 
open  air  they  gradually  recover.  An 
emetic  appears  to  be  the  remedy  on 
which  the  nightmen  rely  for  relief. 
These  noxious  effects  are  generally 
produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sometimes  combined  with  ammonia  ; 
though  much  less  frequent  than  in 
France,  these  accidents  occasionally 
happen  in  our  own  country. 

We  think  it  of  importance  to  intro- 
duce here  some  abstracts  from  a Paris 
document  of  considereble  interest,  en- 
titled “ Rapport  general  sur  les  Tra- 
vaux  du  Comite  de  Salubrite  Publi- 
que,”  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

“ The  duties  of  this  council  were 
the  examinations  of  the  markets,  of 
the  rivers,  of  the  cemetries,  of  the 
slaughter-houses,  of  the  streets,  of  the 
anatomical  theatres,  all  sinks  and 
drains,  the  public  baths,  every  thing 
relating  to  medical  statistics  and  to  the 
bills  of  mortality  ; the  means  to  be 
taken  for  increasing  the  health  of  pub- 
lic places,  and  for  improving  the  light- 
ing of  the  town.  They  were  also  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  putting  down 
irregular  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  of  repressing  all  trades  and  avoca- 
tions which  could  by  any  means  com- 
promise the  public  health. 

“ In  spite  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  business,  which  has  every  year 
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been  submitted  to  the  council  of  sa- 
lubrity, the  reports  which  we  have 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you, 
and  your  predecessor,  Count  Angles, 
are  only  three  hundred  and  one  in 
number.  This  number  exceeds  the 
number  of  the  former  year  by  nine- 
teen, a difference  so  small,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  search  for  the  reason 
of  it.  Even  this  difference,  however, 
is  favourable.  It  proves  that  the  in- 
dustrious arts  have  not  fallen  off  in 
activity,  and  if  the  labours  of  the  coun- 
cil were  more  considerable,  during  the 
preceding  years,  the  reason  was,  that 
new  arts,  till  then  unknown,  had  arisen 
amongst  us,  which  presented  questions 
of  salubrity  till  then  not  thought  of. 
Your  committee  has  formed  for  itself, 
and  its  successors,  a code  of  regulations 
on  these  arts,  which,  now  better  un- 
derstood and  better  practised,  either 
obviates  or  lessens  all  the  difficulties. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  one  re- 
ports of  182 1 , fifty-five  were  concern- 
ing dairies  about  to  be  established,  to 
be  improved,  or  to  be  displaced. 
Twenty-four  were  concerning  the  dis- 
tilleries for  the  extraction  and  rectifica- 
tion of  spirits  from  wine  and  potatoes, 
and  for  the  making  of  other  liquors. 
Six  on  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories of  syrup  of  potatoe  starch.  Six 
on  sugar  houses.  Five  on  the  carbo- 
nization of  peat  and  wood.  Two  on 
the  purification  of  coal.  Two  on  the 
extraction  and  purification  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  Three  on  the  purification  of 
oil.  One  on  the  making  of  printer’s 
ink.  Thirteen  on  manufactories  of 
candles,  to  be  established,  improved, 
or  removed.  Two  on  pig-styes.  Two 
on  a plan  for  insuring  the  life  of  horses. 
One  on  a plan  for  insuring  against 
the  danger  of  epidemics  in  cattle. 
One  on  mad  dogs.  The  remainder 
were  on  the  various  arts  of  the  starch 
maker,  the  brewer,  the  catgut  maker, 
the  washerwoman,  the  hat  maker,  and 
the  currier.  The  boiling  of  blood,  of 
sheep’s  heads,  and  of  tripe,  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  committee. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  manufac- 
tories of  glue,  of  paste-board,  paper, 
colours,  white  iron,  japanned  oil- 
cloths, printed  cloths,  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  of  soda,  of  iodine,  cerusse, 


Prussian  blue,  potass,  fulminating 
mercury,  dye-stuffs,  the  purification 
of  gold  and  silver,  morocco,  tanning, 
varnishing  of  leather,  soap,  and  the 
establishment  of  steam-engines. 

Besides  all  these  things,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  occu- 
pied with  the  different  articles  of  the 
toilette  and  cosmetics,  dentrifice  pow- 
ders, aromatic  waters,  opiates,  pom- 
mades,  and  compositions  for  blacken- 
ing the  hair. 

We  cannot  help  lamenting  that  such 
calculating  and  common-sense  men 
as  Mr.  Hume,  do  not  turn  their  at- 
tention to  such  essentially  useful  points 
as  we  have  observed  upon  above,  in- 
stead of  labouring  to  deprive  the  sub- 
altern officers  of  the  people  of  a por- 
tion of  their  justly  earned  income.  It 
would  be  a far  more  laudable  under- 
taking. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  COMMON 
SALT,  VINEGAR,  SPICES,  &c. 


Condiments  are  those  substances 
which  are  taken  with  our  food,  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  or  to  correct  some 
hurtful  property  in  the  food  taken. 
They  are.  usually  divided  into  saline, 
saccharine,  aromatic,  and  oleaginous. 

Of  the  saline  condiments,  the  prin- 
cipal are  common  salt  and  vinegar. 
The  first,  by  its  stimulant  action  on 
the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  seems 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
of  the  gastric  juice,  and  thereby  facili- 
tates digestion.  It  also  appears  that 
when  taken  in  small  quantities,  com- 
mon salt  increases  the  solubility  of 
most  food,  but  when  taken  too  plenti- 
fully, it  renders  the  food  hard  and  dif- 
ficult of  solution.  Salted  meats  and 
fish  are  unwholesome  when  made  a 
constant  article  of  diet. 

VINEGAR, 

In  small  quantities,  is  a grateful  and 
salutary  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  cor- 
recting the  putrescency  of  animal  food, 
and  the  flatulency  of  the  vegetable. 
Its  use  is.  improper  in  many  valetudi- 
nary cases,  especially  for  calculous  and 
gouty  persons  ; in  consumption,  and 
green  sickness;  to  rickety  persons, 
and  young  children. 

3 p 
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PICKLES 

May  be  considered  as  mere  receptacles 
for  vinegar,  except  in  as  far  as  the  ve- 
getables of  which  they  are  composed 
are  in  their  nature  warm  and  aromatic, 
as  the  onion,  &c 

SUGAR 

Is  nutritious,  antiseptic,  and  laxative, 
and  is  considered  as  promoting  the  so- 
lution of  fat  in  the  stomach ; but,  as 
it  is  very  fermentable,  it  is  apt,  in 
many  constitutions,  to  produce  flatu- 
lence, heat,  and  thirst.  Its  unlimited 
use  seems  to  be  one  cause  of  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  frequency  of 
bilious  and  hypochondriacal  disorders. 
Chlorotic  girls,  rickety  children,  hys- 
terical women,  and  all  who  are  trou- 
bled with  acidity  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  should  abstain  from  it ; and 
those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their 
teeth  white  and  sound,  should  not 
make  free  with  it.  To  these  observa- 
tions however  there  are  some  constitu- 
tions which  furnish  exceptions.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  one  of  the  Dukes  of 
Beaufort  took,  for  the  space  of  forty 
years,  nearly  a pound  of  sugar  every 
day ; yet  it  neither  disordered  any  of 
the  viscera,  nor  injured  the  teeth  ; and 
he  lived  to  attain  the  age  of  seventy. 

SPICES. 

The  aromatic  condiments  consist 
chiefly  of  the  foreign  spices,  as  pep- 
per, Cayenne  pepper,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, cloves,  ginger,  and  a few  garden 
roots  and  seeds,  such  as  garlick,  leek, 
onion,  horse-radish,  and  mustard  ; the 
uses  of  which  are  all  sufficiently 
known. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

This,  with  butter,  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  oleaginous  condiments. 
Oil,  when  used  as  a seasoning  to  raw 
vegetables,  checks  their  fermentation 
in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  prevents 
them  from  becoming  too  flatulent. 
Used  in  this  manner  in  small  quanti- 
ties, it  proves  a help  to  digestion ; but 
when  taken  in  considerable  quantities, 
it  has  an  opposite  effect,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  bilious  complaints. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
SOLID  FOOD. 


In  some  countries,  several  species  of 
the  ape  tribe  are  eaten : of  these  are 
the  Barbary  ape,  the  preacher  mon- 
key, and  the  four-fingered  monkey. 
Some  species  of  the  bat  tribe  are  occa- 
sionally eaten  by  the  natives  of  warm 
climates,  especially  the  vampire  bat. 
Of  the  second  order,  (bruta)  several 
tribes  afford  nourishment  to  civilized 
tribes.  The  great  ant-eater  is  frequently 
eaten  by  the  American  Indians;  but 
its  flesh  has  a strong  and  disagreeable 
smell.  Most  species  of  armadillo  form 
an  article  of  diet  among  the  Indians. 
The  flesh  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceros 
is  eaten  in  Abyssinia ; but  its  flesh  is 
very  sinewy.  The  flesh  of  the  ele- 
phant is  often  eaten  by  the  Abyssi- 
nians  and  Hottentots : also  several  spe- 
cies of  the  wolves. 

From  the  order  Ferae,  or  wild  ani- 
mals, mankind  have  long  derived  part 
of  their  nourishment,  especially  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  society.  The  flesh 
of  the  common  seal,  a few  centuries 
ago,  was  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the 
great  in  this  country ; and  it  still 
forms  the  principal  subsistence  of  the 
Greenlanders,  Icelanders,  and  Kam- 
schatdales. 

BEAR. 

The  brown  or  black  bear  is  eaten  by 
the  common  people  in  Norway,  Rus- 
sia, and  Poland.  It  is  difficult  of  di- 
gestion, and  is  generally  salted  and 
dried  before  being  used. 

DOG. 

Of  the  dog  tribe  few  species  have 
been  employed  for  the  food  of  man, 
though  the  common  dog  is  greedily 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  is  sometimes  used  as 
food  in  more  civilized  societies. 

OTTER. 

The  common  otter  is  eaten  in  several 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  con- 
sidered as  nearly  allied  to  fish.  The 
young  of  the  sea  otter  are  said  to  be 
delicate  eating,  not  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished from  lamb. 
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LION. 

Of  the  cat  tribe,  the  flesh  of  the  lion 
is  considered  as  excellent  food  by  se- 
veral nations  of  Africa,  and  Kolben 
prefers  it  to  most  other  animal  food, 
and  the  common  cat  is  frequently  eaten 
in  Spain 

OPOSSUM 

Several  species  of  the  opossum  are 
considered  by  the  natives  of  South 
America,  as  equally  good  food  with  the 
flesh  of  the  hare  or  rabbit;  especially 
the  Virginian  opossum. 

KANGAROO. 

The  kangaroo  forms  a chief  part  of  the 
animal  food  used  by  the  natives  of 
New  Holland ; but  the  flesh  is  very 
coarse. 

(ORDER  GL1RES.) 

Porcupine. — The  common  porcupine 
is  eaten  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  is 
frequently  introduced  to  the  politest 
tables  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cavia  — Several  species  of  caviaare 
used  as  food  in  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  especially  the 
guinea-pig — the  spotted  cavy — the 
long-nosed  cavy — and  the  rock  cavy. 

Beaver. — The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is 
employed  as  food  in  America,  and  is 
said  to  be  good  eating.  It  is  preserved 
by  drying  it  in  the  smoke. 

Marmot. — The  marmot  of  the  Alps 
affords  nourishment  to  the  poorer  in- 
habitants of  the  Tyrol,  Savoy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Alps ; and,  besides 
this,  three  other  species  are  eatable; 
viz.  the  Maryland  marmot — bobath — 
and  the  casan,  or  earless  marmot. 

Squirrel. — Several  species  of  squir- 
rel may  be  eaten,  especially  the  com- 
mon squirrel,  which  is  much  used  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  its  flesh  is 
said  to  resemble  that  of  a bam-door 
fowl. 

Jerboa. — The  common  jerboa  is 
eaten  by  the  Arabs,  who  esteem  its  flesh 
among  their  greatest  delicacies. 

HARE  AND  RABBIT. 

Most  species  of  the  hare  and  rabbit 
tribe,  are  used  as  common  food, 
especially  the  common  hare  and  rab- 
bit ; of  these  the  flesh  of  the  rabbit  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  hare; 
but  it  is  not  so  nourishing. 


Wild  rabbits  are  not  only  more  di- 
gestible but  more  palatable  than  such 
as  are  domesticated. 

(ORDER  PECORA.) 

It  is  from  this  order  that  the  principal 
part  of  animai  food,  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, is  derived.  Almost  all  the  ani- 
mals contained  in  this  order  form  ex- 
cellent food. 

Camel. — Some  species  of  the  camel 
tribe  are  eaten,  especially  the  Arabian 
camel — the  glama,  whose  flesh  is  said 
to  resemble  mutton. 

Of  the  genus  cervus  (stag)  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  most  used,  viz. 

Elk. — The  elk  is  eaten  in  Norway, 
Lapland,  and  Sweden,  where  its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed.  It  is  very  nourish- 
ing, but  lies  long  on  the  stomach. 

Stag. — The  common  stag.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  when  full-grown,  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  venison, 
and  is  very  digestible,  wholesome,  and 
nourishing.  The  animal  should  not  be 
killed  till  he  be  above  four  years  old; 
the  flesh  is  fattest  and  best  flavoured  in 
the  month  of  August. 

Rein  Det  r.- — The  flesh  of  this 
species  forms  the  principal  nourishment 
of  the  Laplanders ; the  tongues  are  ex- 
cellent when  salted  and  smoked,  and 
the  milk  is  sweet  and  nourishing. 

Fallow  Deer. — The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  a variety  of  venison,  and 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  stag.  The 
buck  is  preferred. 

Roebuck. — The  flesh  of  the  roebuck 
is  considered  as  inferior  to  the  last 
species. 

Of  the  genus  antelope,  almost  all 
the  species  afford  excellent  food ; but 
the  chamois  is  most  generally  em- 
ployed. The  flesh  of  the  young  ibex 
is  also  excellent. 

Goat. — Of  the  common  goat  only 
the  young  are  employed  as  food : and 
a roasted  kid  is  a very  common  dish  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 


SIGNS  OF  DEATH  BY  HANGING. 


“ An  insane  patient,  at  the  hospital  of 
Salpetriere,  was  seen  hanging  herself 
in  one  of  the  gardens.  An  attendant 
immediately  ran  up,  and  cut  the  rope* 
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but  all  attempts  to  restore  animation 
proved  unavailing.  The  features  were 
composed  and  natural,  and  the  skin 
not  discoloured  or  ecchymosed.  There 
was  a double  mark  on  the  neck,  for 
the  rope  had  been  twisted  round  it 
twice ; the  mark  was  a simple  depres- 
sion, without  any  change  of  colour. 
In  three  hours  and  a half,  no  alteration 
had  taken  place.  In  seven  hours  and 
a half  the  body  was  cold,  and  began  to 
stiffen  ; the  face  was  a little  discolour- 
ed, the  legs  livid,  and  the  rope-mark 
of  a light  brownish  tint.  In  twenty 
hours  the  features  were  somewhat 
bloated,  violet-coloured  but  not  dis- 
torted ; and  the  eyes  were  open  and 
brilliant.  The  body  was  examined 
twenty-five  hours  after  death.  At 
that  time  the  rope- mark  was  brown,  as 
if  the  cuticle  had  been  burnt ; but  there 
was  no  ecchymosis  in  the  vicinity.  The 
cellular  tissue  beneath  was  dry  and  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  form  a brilliant  white 
band,  a line  and  a half  in  breadth.  The 
scalp  was  injected  with  black  blood. 
The  lungs  and  heart  were  quite  natu- 
ral, and  not  gorged.” 

The  author  of  the  above  justly  re- 
marks, that  if  reliance  were  to  be  put 
on  the  signs  of  suspension  as  they  are 
related  in  works  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, the  foregoing  case  (especially 
if  it  had  been  examined  within  the  first 
six  hours,)  must  have  been  attributed 
to  suspension  after  death.  He  is  wrong, 
however,  when  he  states,  that  all  medi- 
co-legal authors  are  at  one  as  to  the  signs 
in  question;  for  his  countryman  Fo- 
dere  has  explicitly  declared,  that  they 
are  not  invariably  present.  The  au- 
thor farther  maintains,  that  the  re- 
markable differences  observed  in  the 
bodies  of  hanged  persons  arise  ac- 
cording as  the  rope  had  been  left  round 
the  neck  till  the  body  cooled,  or  re- 
moved (as  in  the  case  described  above) 
immediately  after  death.  We  shall 
probably  recur  to  this  subject  on  an 
early  occasion,  when  we  hope  to  shew 
that  these  differences  depend  on  an- 
other cause;  and,  at  all  events,  that  the 
explanation  he  has  given  will  not  ac- 
count for  all  the  facts.  We  may  just 
add  at  present,  that  we  compared  the 
foregoing  description  with  the  appear- 
ances in  the  body  of  a woman  lately 


executed  in  this  city,  and  found  it  to 
agree  with  them  exactly,  except  that 
there  was  no  brilliant  band  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  under  the  rope- 
m&rk. — Med.  Ch  Mag. 


HUMOROUS  AND  SATIRICAL 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ANA- 
TOMY OF  THE  BRAIN. 

(ASCRIBED  TO  THE  LEARNED  AN- 
TIQUARY, DR.  STUKELEY.) 


MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. 

“ We  frequently  express  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  incoherent  ravings  uttered 
in  a paroxysm  of  lunacy ; but  this 
wonder  will  cease  when  we  consider 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  as  described 
by  anatomists  : indeed  when  we  reflect 
on  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  it 
according  to  medical  writers,  we  ought 
to  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  any 
portion  of  rationality  in  the  human 
race.” — Herman  Goltz,  de  cerebri  topo- 
graphia  et  nomenclature.  8vo.  Argen- 
torat,  1737. 

My  laborious  investigation  of  the 
spleen*  having  now  become  familiar  to 
the  medical  profession,  I proceed  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  human 
brain.  In  my  researches  on  this  sub- 
ject I have  derived  considerable  as- 
sistance  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Herman 
Goltz,  who  passed  many  years  in  ana- 
tomical examination  of  that  delicate 
viscus,  endeavouring  to  discover  some 
coincidence  between  its  marvellous 
structure  and  its  important  uses.  To 
this  end  the  whole  concentrated  force 
of  his  acute  intellect  was  directed: 
sometimes  he  was  elevated  by  the  hope 
that  he  had  ascertained  the  source  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  and  the  nest  in 
which  the  passions  are  hatched ; but 
these  gleams  of  success  were  transient, 
and  were  succeeded  by  total  obscurity. 
At  one  period  he  conceived  that  he 
had  actually  drawn  aside  the  “ curtain," 
and  beheld  the  mysterious  processes 


* This  work  by  Dr.  Stukeley  was 
first  published  in  1723;  and  as  it 
wholly  failed  in  discovering  any  use 
for  that  organ,  it  may  be  presumed  to 
have  gone  through  several  editions. 
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that  are  performed  in  the  occult  labo- 
ratory of  nature  ; but  he  confessed  him- 
self deceived,  and  afterwards  candidly 
acknowledged  that  the  ‘‘curtain”  itself 
was  a mere  delusion.  Exhausted  by 
these  alternations  of  hope  and  disap- 
pointment, the  fabric  of  his  under- 
standing gave  way,  and  in  a moment 
of  despondency  he  hanged  himself  in 
his  dissecting-room,  and  was  nearly  de- 
voured by  the  rats  before  his  loss  was 
discovered,  and  his  fate  deplored. 

His  work  on  the  Topography  and 
Nomenclature  of  the  Cerebral  Mass,  is 
still  extant,  though  of  the  utmost 
rarity  ; and  as  he  may  literally  be  said 
to  have  worked  his  brains  to  an  oil,  this 
treatise  may  be  justly  considered  as  a 
brightly  burning  lamp  to  assist  the  lu- 
cubrations of  future  anatomists. 

Before  he  accomplished  his  rash  re- 
solve, he  wrote  on  a slip  of  paper  the 
following  impressive  words:  “ For 
more  than  twenty  tedious  years  I have 
pursued  a phantom  of  ignis  fatuus, 
that  has  decoyed  me  into  misery  and 
ruin.  My  vision  has  become  so 
dim  that  I can  no  longer  distinguish 
the  objects  of  my  research;  my 
hand  is  too  tremulous  to  hold  the 
scalpel.  Confined  in  this  charnel- 
house,  I have  been  estranged  from  na- 
ture’s fair  and  inviting  prospects;  I 
have  cultivated  no  man’s  friendship, 
nor  sought  for  the  affections  of  women. 

I have  indeed  read  of  the  charms  of  so- 
ciety, the  exhilarations  of  wine,  the  de- 
lights of  a domestic  partner,  and  the 
blessedness  of  children  ; but  I have 
been  a solitary  student ; water  has 
been  my  only  beverage;  no  female 
can  reproach  me  with  attachment,  nor 
can  a child  curse  me  for  its  existence. 
To  live  longer  is  useless : the  past  has 
been  misemployed,  the  present  is 
wearisome,  and  I will  anticipate  the 
future.”  Thus  terminated  the  un- 
eventful life  of  Herman  Goltz,  whose 
duration  in  this  world  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  merely  a protract- 
ed incarceration,  aloof  from  any  par- 
ticipation of  its  enjoyments.  We 
now  proceed  to  a summary  of  his 
labours. 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  have  been  likened  to  every  thing 


which  they  did  not  resemble;  but 
fortunately,  to  prevent  detection  and 
exposure,  this  superlative  nonsense 
seemed  to  wear  the  garb  of  learning, 
by  being  wrapped  up  in  worse  than 
gallipot- Latin ; and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  present  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a correct  translation.  To  this  moment 
we  are  ignorant  of  any  intellectual 
operation  performed  by  any  particular 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  are  equally 
at  a loss  to  discover  any  relation 
which  the  whole  mass  bears  to  thought 
or  sentiment.  Our  embarrassment  is 
rather  increased  than  relieved  by  the 
terms  applied  to  the  topography  of 
the  organ,  which  are  not  only  arbi- 
trary, but  absurdly  inconsistent.  The 
latinity  often  defies  translation,  and 
presents  figures  as  whimsical  as  that 
of  a barber-surgeon,  with  his  lather 
and  pewter-basin  surmounted  by  a 
Roman  helmet. 

The  human  head  bears  considerable 
similarity  to  a cocoa-nut,  which  by 
general  consent  is  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  countenance,  at  least,  of  the  mon- 
key. After  stripping  off  the  tough  in- 
teguments you  come  to  the  shell,  or 
skull ; and  when  this  has  been  cracked, 
or,  more  scientifically,  sawn  through, 
you  arrive  at  the  internal  covering, 
which  being  removed,  discloses  the 
kernel. 

The  intellectual  nucleus  of  man  is 
enveloped  in  membranes,  or  tunics, 
which  have  strange  uncouth  names ; 
for  although  according  to  ihe  anato- 
mical nomenclature,  this  brain  is,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Milton, 

“The  brood  of  folly  without  father 
bred,” 

the  male  parent  being  non  inventus,  yet 
it  has  two  membranous-mothers,  ladies 
of  very  different  tempers;  one  being  ex  • 
tremely  obdurate,  is  called  the  “dura 
mater;”  the  other,  more  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  brain,  highly  indulgent, 
and  of  course  frequently  spoiling  it,  it 
is  denominated  “ pia  mater.”  That  no 
petty  contentions  respecting  cleanliness 
or  domestic  economy  may  arise,  a cob- 
web shawl,  “tunica  arachnoides,”  is 
interposed  between  them.  Many  philo- 
sophers have  imagined  that  in  this  filmy 
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veil  may  be  traced  those  fine-spun  theo- 
ries which  have  in  all  ages  interested  and 
agitated  mankind  to  no  useful  purpose. 
This  gossamer  mantle  is  the  medium 
of  discrimination,  the  thin  partition 
that  separates  wit  from  madness,  piety 
from  cant,  and  dramatic  excellence 
from  ranting  and  buffoonery.  In  the 
healthy  state,  this  flimsy  covering  is 
pellucid,  clear-  starched  by  nature,  re- 
sembling those  delicately  attenuated 
fabrics  that  in  former  times  screened 
the  necks  and  shoulders  of  personable 
females,  and  which  did  not  wholly 
prevent  the  eye  from  penetrating 
through  the  covering  intended  for 
concealment. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  of  the  ob- 
durate lady  (dura  mater;  which  merit 
attention.  By  a strange  metamorphosis 
she  is  doubled  into  the  shape  of  a sickle 
(falx,)  which  seems  intended  not  to 
reap  any  intellectual  harvest,  the  usual 
destination  of  such  instruments,  but  to 
separate  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ; 
and  the  pointed  part  of  this  sickle  is 
attached  to  a cock’s-comb  (crista  galli.) 
In  other  instances,  this  tough  and  no- 
minally intractable  lady  is  converted 
into  canals  (sinus,)  probably  the  in- 
vention of  some  Dutch  anatomist; 
then  into  the  wine-press  of  Herophi- 
lus ; and  finally,  into  a tent  or  mar- 
quee(tentorium,)  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  sagacious  persons,  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Nomadic  origin  of  the 
human  race,  the  vestiges  of  which  still 
remain  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Tartary,  and  nearer  home  in  the  fami- 
lies of  gipsies. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  coat, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar 
adage  about  keeping  the  head  cool, 
shows  that  the  brain  likes  a warm 
birth,  and  enables  us  to  trace  to  a na- 
tural instinct  the  practice  of  wearing 
nightcaps,  wigs,  and  false  hair.  In  all 
powerful  exertions  of  mind  the  head 
requires  comfortable  clothing:  this 
truth  we  find  exemplified  in  our  courts 
of  law,  where  judges  and  barristers 
carefully  protect  the  temple  of  thought 
with  a wig,  full-bottom  cauliflower, 
or  tie ; the  courage  of  our  brave  sol- 
diers becomes  more  animated  by  a 
helmet ; the  quakers,  a politic  people, 
always  keep  their  hats  on ; and  crimi- 


nals on  the  gallows,  whose  exit  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  are  furnished 
with  a night-cap  ; while  the  students 
in  Christ’s  Hospital, — a seminary  that 
has  rarely  produced  any  considerable 
philosophers,  — usually  walk  about 
bare-headed.  This  third  coat  is  called 
the  “ pia  mater,”  which  means  the  kind 
and  indulgent  mother  of  membranes ; 
but  this  is  evidently  a misnomer,  for 
when  it  becomes  inflamed,  the  patient 
is  disposed  to  all  sorts  of  mischief,  vio- 
lence, and  devilish  tricks.  This  kind 
mother  may  be  traced  into  all  the  si- 
nuosities, contortions,  and  mysterious 
cavities  of  the  brain,  which  it  lines 
like  tapestry  or  paper  hangings. 

To  survey  the  entire  topography  of 
the  cerebrum  would  be  a task  equal  to 
an  examination  of  the  compartments 
and  furniture  of  an  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid; a bewildering  operation,  like 
that  of  taking  the  stock  of  a general 
shopkeeper  in  a country  town ; espe- 
cially as  many  parts  have  half  a dozen 
different  names.  We  shall  therefore 
only  enumerate  an  abridged  catalogue 
of  the  rarities  to  be  found  in  this  type 
of  Noah’s  ark,  to  use  a simile  adopted 
by  the  learned  Goltz  (p.  187,)  with 
great  propriety,  as  the  brain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a double  organ,  all  the 
nerves  going  in  by  “ pairs.” 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  liken- 
ed to  wood ; and  indeed  the  heads  of 
many  gentlemen  bear  out  this  com- 
parison : the  external  part  is  supposed  to 
be  the  “ bark,”  the  internal  the  “ pith,” 
and  for  all  intellectual  purposes  the 
latter  is  esteemed  vastly  superior, 
though  no  reasons  are  offered  for  this 
preference.  This  cerebral  wood  is  di- 
vided into  hemispheres  and  lobes; 
after  separating  these,  you  arrive  at  the 
“ callous  substance.”  Strange  unmathe- 
matical  figures  also  occur  in  the  shape 
of  oval  and  semi-circular  centres.  In 
this  thinking  apparatus  there  are  “ sto- 
machs,”— a provision  of  nature  strik- 
ingly consonant  with  the  remark  of 
Rabelais,  “ tout  pour  la  tripe.”  The 
superior  stomachs  are  furnished  with 
“ horns,”  and  these  perhaps  are  the  only 
weapons  now  left  for  the  defence  of 
literary  property.  The  superior  or 
lateral  stomachs  are  separated  by  a 
transparent  partition  called  “ septum 
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lucidum.”  In  its  fore  part  is  found  ti  e 
“cleft  of  Silvius,”  underneath  the  vault 
or- arch,  (fornix ; a term  also  used  to 
designate  * certain  mansions  to  be 
shunned  by  those  who  dislike  late 
hours  and  bad  company,)  which  vault, 
after  the  fashion  of  quadrupeds,  has 
four  legs,  of  which  the  two  hinder 
are  denominated  “ the  feet  of  the  sea- 
horse,” and  by  some  dissectors,  from 
their  mutual  dissimilitude,  “ Ammon’s 
horns.”  Shortly  afterwards  you  arrive 
at  “ Monro’s  hole,”  and  the  interest  now 
begins  to  thicken : a funnel  conducts 
to  the  third  “ stomach,”  and  this  con- 
trivance has  evidently  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  drenching,  employed  when 
man  or  beast  is  averse  to  taking  physic. 
Next  in  order  comes  a “ psalm-book,” 
or  “ harp,”  it  not  being  determined 
which  comparison  is  most  applicable. 
The  funnel  leads  to  the  “pituitory,”  or 
“ snivelling  gland,”  which  is  situated 
in  the  “Turk’s  saddle!” 

In  this  third  stomach,  which  resem- 
bles a chink,  there  is  a passage  to  the 
fourth  stomach,  termed  the  “ aqueduct 
of  Silvius,”  and  in  this  passage,  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  stomach,  are 
certain  parts,  (nates  and  testes)  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  named  in 
English,  but  which  more  discreet 
anatomists  have  termed  the  four- 
doubled  little  tubercles,  and  the 
“pine-apple  gland,”  which  Descartes 
imagined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
It  usually  contains,  besides  this  im- 
mortal and  immaterial  je  ne  sais  quoi, 
a quantity  of  hard  gritty  matter,  which 
has  exceedingly  gravelled  the  disciples 
of  our  learned  psychologists. 

This  specimen  of  erudite  jargon  re- 
specting the  brain  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
fully  sufficient  both  for  the  general 
and  the  professional  reader ; we  may 
however  add,  that  there  is  snugly 
situated  under  the  “tent”  a little  brain, 
bearing  the  appropriate  name  of  cere- 
bellum, which,  when  cut  in  a particu- 
lar direction,  presents  an  arborescent 
appearance.  It  has  hence  been  called 
the  “ tree”  of  life ; it  likewise  contains 
the  fourth  stomach,  the  interior  part 
of  which  is  called  the  “ pen,”  for  a rea- 
son to  us  undiscoverable;  therefore 
we  may  as  well  take  it  as  a hint  to 
drop  that  with  which  we  are  now 
writing. 


Thai  the  brain,  when  properly  de- 
veloped and  unfolded,  may  be  accu- 
rately described  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage, there  can  be  no  doubt;  that 
its  separate  parts  may  be  appropriately 
denominated  is  equally  certain;  and 
that  this  may  be  accomplished  in  such 
a manner  as  to  aid  the  student  in  ac- 
quiring its  topography,  is  clearly  evi- 
dent. But  to  realize  these  very  de- 
sirable advantages,  we  must  utterly 
and  unanimously  renounce  the  unphi- 
losophical,  incongruous,  and  fantasti- 
cal nomenclature,  which  has  for  ages 
been  suffered  to  disgrace  this  impor- 
tant department  of  physical  science,  as 
well  as  many  others— a fair  subjectfor 
the  phrenologist  of  the  present  day, 
to  turn  their  brains  to. 


A NEW  REMEDY  FOR  EXCES- 
SIVE SALIVATION. 


Dr.  Kruger  Hausen,  of  Gostrow, 
has  given  an  account  of  a man  who, 
during  a state  of  excessive  salivation, 
attended  with  haemorrhage  from  the 
gums,  had  employed  the  usual  as- 
tringent gargles  without  effect;  who 
afterwards  covered  his  tongue  and  in- 
side of  his  mouth  and  fauces  with  tar, 
by  means  of  a brush.  He  soon  after- 
wards recovered,  without  any  other 
remedy,  Mr.  K.  has  since  employed 
the  same  mode  in  several  cases,  with 
the  effect  of  quickly  removing  this 
disagreeable  consequence  of  medical 
treatment,  without  any  inconvenience 
resulting  from  this  new  method. — 
Rev.  Mbd. 


REMEDY  AGAINST  THE  INOR- 
DINATE EFFECTS  OF  MER- 
CURY. 


During  the  last  autumn,  Dr.R.Field, 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  treating 
one  of  his  patients  for  a profuse  hae- 
morrhage of  the  bowels,  brought  on 
by  the  inordinate  action  of  calomel, 
with  his  favourite  prescription,  con- 
sisting of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and 
sugar  of  lead,  gave  the  remedy  in  ra- 
ther large  doses,  and  the  stomach  be- 
ing extremely  irritable,  violent  vomit- 
ing was  excited.  The  patient,  at  that 
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time,  was  labouring  under  a most  por- 
fuse  salivation,  amounting  even  to 
sloughing  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
The  haemorrhage  was  soon  suppressed, 
(an  instance  illustrative  of  the  utility 
of  vomiting  in  haemorrhage,)  and 
with  an  almost  simultaneous  arresta- 
tion  of  the  mercurial  affection. 

Having  a mind  always  susceptible 
of  improvement,  and  of  unbounded 
zeal  in  his  profession,  Dr.  Field  de- 
termined to  profit  by  the  hint  thus 
given,  and  was  induced  to  make  a 
farther  trial  of  the  remedy,  in  some 
other  violent  cases  of  salivation  then 
under  his  care,  and  which  had  re- 
sisted the  usual  mode  of  treatment. 
The  effects  of  the  plan  were  not  less 
beneficial  than  in  the  first  instance. 

“ Not  long  after  this,  (says  Doctor 
Haskins  of  Pensylvania,)  I happened 
to  be  in  Petersburg,  and  meeting  with 
Dr.  Field,  he  informed  me  of  the 
decided  advantage  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  emetics,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  assured  me  that  he 
had  not  been  disappointed  in  a soli- 
tary instance,  referring  me  to  several 
other  respectable  practitioners  of  the 
town,  who,  he  said,  would  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  ot  the  prac- 
tice. I was  then  requested  to  inform 
my  preceptor,  who  was  once  a pupil 
of  Dr.  Field,  on  my  return  to  the 
country,  of  the  circumstance,  and 
which  I accordingly  did.  Confiding 
in  every  thing  coming  from  Dr.  Field, 
my  preceptor,  immediately  made  an 
extensive  trial  of  the  remedy,  and,  in 
a short  time  was  enabled  to  corrobo- 
rate all  which  had  been  previously 
said  in  favour  of  it.” 

On  the  whole,  from  what  we  have 
ourselves  seen  of  the  utility  of  emetics 
in  arresting  inordinate  salivation,  and 
the  gangrene  resulting  from  it,  we 
think  we  are  warranted  in  pronoun- 
cing the  practice  a most  important 
medical  improvement. 


A SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM  IN 
NITRIC  ACID,  BENEFICIAL  IN 
HECTIC  FEVER. 

We  have  employed,  says  Dr.  Harri- 
son, a distinguished  physician  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  opium  dissolved 


in  nitric  acid,  with  effects  decidedly 
and  eminently  beneficial  in  hectic  fe- 
ver. One  drachm  of  opium  is  dis- 
solved in  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid,  in 
an  open  vessel,  to  allow  the  nitrous 
fumes,  which  are  disengaged,  to  escape. 
According  to  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, we  give  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
drops,  three  times  a day. 

When  it  manifests  an  action  too 
predominantly  narcotic,  we  diminish 
the  quantity  of  the  opium.  But  a 
sufficient  quantity  Of  opium  must  be 
dissolved,  so  as  to  calm  the  hectic  irri- 
tation, at  the  same  time  the  accom- 
panying acid  imparts  strength.  We 
have  witnessed  one  case  of  entire  re- 
covery with  this  combination,  when 
nitric  acid  alone,  mercury  to  a pty- 
alism,  opium,  &c.  were  tried  with  little 
benefit.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
prospect  was  clouded  by  the  shadows 
of  death,  life  was  evidently  prolonged, 
and  the  passage  to  the  gi-ave  rendered 
more  smooth  and  gentle,  by  its  ad- 
ministration. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  INDI- 
GENOUS AND  LEVANT  OPIUM. 


M.  Ricard  Duprat,  a chemist  at 
Toulouse,  informs  us,  that  a lady  of 
that  city,  who  suffered  excruciating 
torment  from  a cancer,  was  unable  to 
procure  relief  from  opium,  as  usually 
given,  although  she  took  as  much  as 
as  ounce  in  the  week.  Extract  of 
poppy- heads  was  substituted  with  the 
best  effects,  producing  freedom  from 
suffering,  and  occasionally  tranquil 
sleep.  The  extract  was  prepared  as 
follows : — the  poppy-heads  were  care- 
fully cleaned  of  the  seeds  and  stalks, 
bruised  in  a mortar,  and  infused  in 
cold  water  for  twelve  hours;  they 
were  then  repeatedly  boiled  in  fresh 
quantities  of  water ; the  liquor  was 
passed  through  linen  of  very  close 
texture,  and  evaporated.  Of  the  ex- 
tract thus  obtained,  an  ounce  was  di- 
vided into  forty-eight  pills;  but  we 
are  not  informed  how  many  of  these 
the  lady  took  for  a d^.se.  M.  Duprat, 
in  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  free  the  opium  of  com- 
merce from  a certain  quantity  of  resin, 
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while  the  native  extract  contains 
scarcely  any.  If  then,  says  he,  it  be 
true  that  the  resins  in  general,  and 
that  of  opium  in  particular,  act  by 
producing  irritation,  can  we  be  asto- 
nished at  obtaining  more  satisfactory 
results  from  the  one  than  the  other  ? — 
M.  Robiquet,  in  remarking  upon  this 
communicatic a,  gives  a more  scienti- 
fic account  of  the  matter.  Vauquelm 
has  ascertained  that  the  extract  of 
poppies  reared  in  these  parts  contains 
morphine,  although  in  smaller  quan- 
tity than  the  opium  of  the  Levant; 
and  many  practitioners  of  respecta- 
bility have  described  the  indigenous 
opium  as  purely  sedative  in  its  effects. 
The  difference  in  the  operation  of  the 
two  varieties  of  this  drug  arises,  ac- 
cording to  Robiquet,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  narcotin  being  present  in 
the  Levant  opium,  and  not  in  that  pro- 
duced in  this  part  of  Europe ; and,  so 
far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  calm- 
ing effects  depend  upon  the  salts  of 
morphine. — Bulletins  de  la  Society 
Medicale  d'  Emulation. 


ON  THE  METHODS  OF  PRO- 
CURING ABORTION 


BY  M.  HUFELAND. 


After  a display  of  eloquence  in  de- 
preciating the  abuse  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  procuring  abortion, 
by  miscreants  who  murder  embryos 
in  silence  and  secrecy,  M.  JHufeland 
goes  on  to  enumerate  the  causes  of 
abortion,  such  as  violent  bursts  of 
passion,  privation  of  nourishment, 
haemorrhages,  falls,  shocks,  &c.  The 
artificial  imitations  of  these  are  nume- 
rous, and  have  been  infinitely  varied ; 
among  which,  are  leaping  from  a 
height,  violent  exercise,  such  as  danc- 
ing, riding  on  horeback,  or  in  a cart 
without  springs  over  a rough  road ; 
drastic  purgatives,  such  as  aloes,  savin, 
and  hellebore ; strong  emetics,  carbo- 
nised and  chalybeate  waters,  to  ex- 
cite uterine  plethora;  blood-letting 
from  the  feet,  leeches  to  the  privities, 
injections,  &c.  To  produce  menstru- 
ation alone,  will  often  suffice,  and  M. 
Hufelaad,  who  has  a stronger  belief 


than  we  have  in  the  efficacy  of  emena- 
gogues,  says,  that  this  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  practitioner,  and  that  he 
ought  therefore  to  be  much  on  his 
guard,  when  called  to  a supposed  case 
of  suppressed  menstruation,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  be  a preg- 
nancy. He  has  seen  a case  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  patient  had  an 
abortion  two  hours  after  taking  a 
strong  emetic.  He  then  gives  cases 
in  which  pregnancy  was  mistaken  for 
dropsy,  and  treated  with  drastic  pur- 
gatives, without  any  injury  either  to 
the  mother  or  child. — We  think  the 
very  enumeration  of  these  violent 
means  would  deter  any  body  but  a 
brutal  villain  from  the  attempt,  and 
yet  we  fear  that  it  is  but  too  common, 
not  among  professional  men,  (God 
forbid!)  but  among  the  more  unprin- 
cipled part  of  our  population.  Glau- 
ber’s salts  is,  in  these  cases,  the  usual 
purgative  made  use  of,  and  we  have 
heard  of  this  medicine  being  taken  in 
such  cases  in  doses  almost  incredible. 
The  guilty  mother  is  of  course  always 
endangered  by  these  means,  and  the 
person  who  is  accessary  to  the  crime, 
runs  the  hazard  of  perpetrating  a dou- 
ble murder. 


REMARKABLE  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  LION’S  TAIL. 


Homer,  Lucan,  and  other  ancient 
authors  say,  that,  when  a lion  is  en- 
raged, he  stimulates  himself  with  the 
blows  of  his  tail.  Didymus,  of  Alex- 
andria, in  commenting  on  the  passage 
in  Homer,  says  that  the  lion  has  a 
black  prickle  in  his  tail,  among  the 
hair,  like  a horn.  This,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  mere  poetical  fiction, 
has  been  proved  to  be  correct,  by  the 
recent  observations  of  Blumenbach, 
who  found  in  a lioness  which  he  dis- 
sected a very  small  dark  coloured 
prickle  at  the  very  end  of  the  tail, 
and  as  hard  as  a piece  of  horn.  The 
minuteness  of  it,  however,  makes  it 
impossible  that  it  could  be  used  as 
Lucan  describes,  Dr.  Brewster  and 
Mr.  Jamieson  say  they  have  observed 
a similar  prickle  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
of  the  leopard. 

3 Q 
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DEATH  OF  A CHILD  ELEVEN 
MONTHS  OLD,  SUPPOSED  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  MILK  OF  ITS  MOTHER. 


In  April,  1821,  a person  at  Munster, 
quarrelled  with  a soldier,  who  lodged 
in  his  house ; the  latter  drew  his  sabre, 
and  attacked  his  host,  whose  wife,  terri- 
fied at  the  danger  of  her  husband,  rush- 
ed upon  his  adversary,  wrested  the 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  to 
a distance.  By  this  time  others  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  combatants  were  sepa- 
rated. The  woman  then,  being  still 
greatly  agitated  by  the  occurrence, 
took  her  infant,  who  was  quite  well, 
out  of  its  cradle,  and  applied  it  to  her 
breast.  The  child  quitted  the  nipple 
with  marks  of  inequietude,  sighed,  and 
remained  lifeless  in  the  mothers  arms ! 
Dr.  Tourtual,  of  Munster,  was  called 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  ad- 
ministered all  the  assistance  in  his 
power,  but  without  avail. 

The  influence  of  the  mother’s  milk 
upon  the  child  has  long  been  known  : 
the  passions  of  nurses,  in  particular,  are 
unfavourable  to  their  infants,  who  are 
always  affected,  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  restlessness,  colic,  diarr- 
hoea, vomiting,  &c. ; but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  case  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent, (related  by  M.  Tourtual,)  in  which 
the  milk  would  seem  to  have  acted  as  a 
quick  and  powerful  poison.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  account  is  given  of 
any  examination  after  death. — ( Jour- 
nal der  Practischtn  Hcilkunde , von 
Huf eland,  1823.; 


SULPHUR  AS  A PRESERVATIVE 
AGAINST  MEASLES. 


During  the  winter  of  1817,  the  mea- 
sles prevailed  epidemically  at  Munster, 
at  which  time  M.  Tourtual  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  the  children  affect- 
ed with  itch,  and  who  were  using  sul- 
phur externally  and  internally,  were 
exempt  from  the  epidemic.  He  attri- 
buted this  circumstance  to  the  presence 
of  another  cutaneous  disease,  and  gave 
it  all  the  merit  of  the  prophylactic  vir- 
tue. In  1822,  a fresh  epidemic  of 
measles  occurred  again,  and  the  disease 


was  preceded  for  many  days  by  aeon, 
vulsive  cough.  For  this  symptom 
M.  Tourtual  prescribed  a mixture  of 
flower  of  sulphur  and  white  sugar,  of 
which  the  children  took  half  a tea 
spoonful,  more  or  less  according  to 
their  age.  Many  trials  were  made 
on  children  of  different  families  and 
different  ages,  and  all  who  took  the 
remedy  in  time,  escaped  the  disease. 


DR  GALL’S  OPINION  ON  CHILD 
MURDER,  AS  CONNECTED 
WITH  PHRENOLOGY. 


Infanticide  awakens  the  idea  of  an 
atrocious  barbarity,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  natural  sentiment  of 
maternal  affection  ought  to  revolt  at 
the  thought  of  it.  Nature,  it  is  true, 
has  placed,  in  the  greater  number  of 
women,  and  the  females  of  animals, 
this  beneficent  propensity.  But  in 
woman,  as  in  the  females  of  the  brute 
creation,  this  propensity  is  not  of  equal 
energy  in  all  individuals.  Many  do- 
mestic animals  abandon,  kill,  or  devour 
their  young ; many  cows  will  not  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  sucked  by  their 
calves — others,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  separated  from  them,  continue 
to  call  them  by  bellowing,  and  refuse 
to  eat  for  several  days.  The  same 
differences,  unfortunately,  in  maternal 
love  are  also  remarked  among  women. 
All  are  not  desirous  of  being  mothers ; 
several  are  afraid  of  having  children. 
There  are  even  some  who  consider  their 
state  of  pregnancy  as  the  height  of 
misfortune.  It  is  daily  observed,  that 
some  women  are  remarkably  fond  of 
children,  whilst  others  cannot  abide 
them : and  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  there  are  women  who  can- 
not bear  the  idea  of  having  their  chil- 
dren near  them.  Observe  also  atten- 
tively the  effect  produced  upon  differ* 
ent  mothers  by  the  death  of  a child. 
Several  although  delivered  from  shame, 
misery,  and  a thousand  inconveni- 
ences, by  the  death  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  for  a length  of  time  afterwards 
shed  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  it. 
Other  mothers,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  exposed  to  none  of  these  incon- 
veniences, see  their  lawful  offspring 
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buried  with  a smile  upon  their  lips.  If 
there  are  women,  then,  in  whom  the 
sentiment  of  maternal  love  is  but  very 
feeble,  it  cannot  be  said,  with  respect 
to  them,  that  infanticide  is  a crime 
more  against  nature  and  more  crimi- 
nal than  any  other  premeditated  mur- 
der. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  himself  and 
Dr.  Spurzheim  examined  the  heads 
of  twenty-nine  women  infanticides: 
twenty-five  of  them  bad  the  organ  of 
maternal  love  but  very  feebly  deve- 
loped. It  is  not,  it  is  true,  this  mater- 
nal organization  that  induces  a mother 
to  destroy  her  offspring ; but  the  mo- 
ther that  is  organized  in  this  manner 
has  an  internal  motive  less  than  an- 
other not  to  commit  this  crime ; and, 
having  to  combat  the  impulsation  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which 
she  may  be  placed,  she  will  not  offer 
so  much  resistance  as  she  would  have 
done,  if  her  internal  sentiments  had 
revolted  with  energy  at  the  idea  of  such 
a barbarous  action.  Almost  all  laws 
against  child  murder  suppose  the  crime 
to  be  premeditated,  whenever  it  is  not 
committed  in  a paroxysm  of  rage  or 
hatred ; but  is  it  true  that  there  are  only 
these  two  affections  that  are  capable  of 
excluding  premeditation;  let  this  be 
judged  from  some  of  the  actions  of  our 
own  sex.  How  often  does  a sentiment 
of  honour,  even  a misplaced  one,  cause 
us  to  risk  not  only  our  own  lives,  but 
that  of  our  equals ! How  many  young, 
strong,  and  spirited  people,  have  de- 
prived themselves  of  life,  because  they 
had  lost  the  object  of  their  love  ! How 
often  has  disappointed  ambition,  or  the 
loss  of  fortune,  thrown  us  into  despair ! 
And  yet  we  are,  par  exceltencey  the 
strong  part  of  the  human  species : we 
are  never  deprived  of  all  support ; our 
misfortunes  are  never  incompatible  with 
the  possibility  of  better  prospects,  and 
more  rarely  still  do  they  deprive  us  of 
the  hope  of  taking  to  ourselves  a com- 
panion and  consoler.  How  different 
is  the  position  of  an  unfortunate  wo- 
man bowed  down  with  affliction ! To 
the  weakest  faculties,  women  common- 
ly unite  a higher  degree  of  sensibility; 
they  are  more  easily  surprized  by  ten- 
der affections  and  passions,  which  carry 
• them  away  with  more  violence.  How 


many  of  them  are  seen,  who,  even  in 
the  hey-day  of  their  life,  lose  the  use  of 
their  reason  from  very  trifling  circum  - 
stances ! From  infancy  the  impression 
commences,  and  the  sense  of  honour 
and  shame  is,  in  women,  exalted  and 
rendered  more  acute ; and  we  ask 
these  creatures,  sensible  in  the  extreme, 
timorous,  young,  and  inexperienced, 
to  be  cool,  calm,  and  collected,  when 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  all  that  is 
frightful  and  discouraging!  The  in- 
convenience of  pregnancy,  the  terrible 
and  frightful  conflict  of  all  the  pas- 
sions which  torment  them  whilst  it  en- 
dures, increase  the  irritability  of  their 
soul,  and  drifts  them  from  their  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  decisive  moment 
at  length  arrives;  abandoned,  with- 
out consolation,  tortured  with  pain, 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
stupified  with  a confusion  of  the  most 
frightful  ideas,  the  unhappy  mother 
annihilates,  with  her  own  trembling 
hands,  the  frail  existence  of  her  infant ; 
neither,  perhaps,  does  this  act  take 
place  but  during  a paroxysm  of  that 
insanity  with  which  the  most  fortunate 
mothers  are  sometimes  attacked  at  the 
moment  of  delivery. 

In  a report  of  the  council-general  of 
the  Paris  hospitals,  which  includes  a 
space  of  ten  years,  (1804  to  1814,)  it 
was  remarked,  at  the  article  relative  to 
the  insane,  that  the  number  of  men 
received  at  the  Salpetriere  and  the 
Bic6tre  was  2154,  and  the  women 
2804.  Among  this  number  of  insaqe 
persons,  651  were  child-bed  women, 
and  its  consequences,  or  those  which 
preceded  at  more  or  less  distant  dates. 

The  following  remarkable  fact,  re- 
lated by  M.  Esquirol,  proves  that  a 
woman  may  destroy  her  child  in  de- 
lirium consequent  on  accouchement. 

“ A woman  from  St.  Cloud,  who  was 
put  to  bed,  killed  her  child  by  stab- 
bing it  in  twenty-six  different  places 
with  a pair  of  scissars,  wrapped  it  up 
in  a piece  of  linen,  and  threw  it  down 
the  necessary.  As  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  out  early,  and  as,  on  the  day 
of  her  accouchement,  she  was  not  seen, 
people  went  in  and  asked  after  her 
child;  she  knew  not  what  to  say.  It 
was  sought  after  and  found  in  the  ne- 
cessary. Taken  to  Versailles,  where 
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she  was  to  be  tried,  she  would  not  suf- 
fer herself  to  be  blindfolded  on  the 
road  thither,  to  shelter  herself  from 
the  outrages  of  her  countrymen  who 
followed  the  cart : she  now  and  then 
said,  * there  will  be  no  harm  done  to 
me,  will  there,  for  I have  done  no- 
thing ?’  After  they  had  reached  Ver- 
sailles, she  refused  to  eat  any  thing 
during  the  two  first  days.  When  she 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  she 
admitted  her  crime,  offered  no  mo- 
tive in  justification,  and  confessed 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  what  she  had 
done.  The  very  wise  judges  then  pro- 
nounced her  not  guilty,  the  crime 
having  been  committed  in  a state  of 
mental  derangement.  How  many  un- 
fortunate creatures  have  been  and  still 
are  victims  to  the  misguided  zeal  of 
public  justice!  How  comes  it  that 
we,  as  men,  are  not  able  to  appreciate 
so  deplorable  a condition  j and  in  ap- 
preciating it,  how  does  it  happen  that 
we  do  not  establish  extenuating  gra- 
dations in  a crime  that  may  either  be 
aggravated  or  excused  by  so  many 
circumstances?  Why  are  inconveni- 
ences apprehended  from  exacting  satis- 
faction from  a seducer  ? Do  not,  at 
least,  let  us  be  afraid  of  being  indul- 
gent and  humane  for  feeble,  fragile, 
and  deceived  innocence ! The  unfor- 
tunate creature,  whose  excess  of  mis- 
fortune and  despair  has  troubled  her 
mind  and  broken  her  heart,  can  ex- 
cite a just  pity.  She  does  not  always 
deserve  to  be  punished  with  that 
rigour  reserved  by  the  laws  for  deli- 
berate and  premeditated  crime.” 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fatal  con- 
course of  disastrous  circumstances  that 
may  lead  a mother,  otherwise  endow- 
ed with  the  best  qualities  of  her  sex, 
to  kill  her  child.  Dr.  Gall  cites  the 
following  fact,  from  the  Journal  du 
Beau  Monde,*  on  the  subject  of  his 
visit  to  the  prison  of  Torgau. 

“ Among  a number  of  criminals  de- 
tained in  the  prison  of  Torgau,  that 
were  brought  before  Dr.  Gall,  there 
was  a female,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  presented  to  him  ; who, 
deaf  to  the  prayers  and  intreaties  of 


* Aug.  1, 1805,  No  92,  Leipzig. 


her  child,  about  four  years  old,  had 
drowned  it  in  a river.  Dr.  Gall  ex- 
amined her  head ; he  took  the  hand 
of  M.  Loder,  a barrister  of  Halle,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  and  passed  it 
over  the  sides  and  back  part  of  her 
head,  to  enable  him  to  make  some  re- 
marks. The  prisoner  having  been 
withdrawn,  he  explained  to  numbers 
who  had  accompanied  him,  that  he 
had  discovered  a very  uncommon 
thing  in  a case  like  the  present,  which 
was,  that  the  prisoner  had  the  organ 
of  maternal  love  very  much  developed, 
that  the  organ  of  murder  was  very  lit- 
tle so,  and  that  above  all  she  ought  to 
possess  a great  facility  of  learning  any 
thing  by  heart.  The  magistrates  who 
were  present  then  related  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  prisoner  to  Dr.  Gall : — 
“The  prisoner,  bom  of  poor  pa- 
rents, had  received  almost  no  educa- 
tion : having  grown  up,  she  went  to 
service  in  the  country,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  best  characters  from  her 
different  masters.  Unfortunately  she 
was  seduced,  became  pregnant,  and 
the  being  to  whom  she  gave  life,  was 
the  cause  of  her  misery.  She  was 
discharged  from  the  house  in  which 
she  was  servant  at  the  time.  She  was 
refused  to  be  admitted  any  where  on 
account  of  her  child ; and,  for  a length 
of  time,  she  knew  not  how  either 
herself  or  the  unfortunate  creature 
whom  she  cherished  with  all  the  af- 
fection of  a tender  mother,  and  whose 
existence  she  was  obliged  to  curse, 
should  subsist.  A poor  villager  and 
his  wife  at  length  took  pity  on  her ; 
they  took  the  child  home,  and  took 
care  of  it  for  three  years.  The  mo- 
ther got  a place,  and  conducted  her- 
self exceedingly  well.  The  child 
grew  up,  and  afforded  great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  adopted  father,  whom  he 
loved  with  the  tenderness  of  a son,  and 
by  whom  in  his  turn  he  was  equally 
beloved.  This  was  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  slanderers  of  the  village,  and  cause 
them  to  spread  the  report  that  the 
kind-hearted  villager  was  the  author 
of  the  days  of  his  adopted  child, 
whose  mother  persisted  in  refusing  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  father.  The 
brave  man,  conscious  of  his  innocence. 
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treated  all  these  assertions  with  con- 
tempt; this  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  his  wife.  So  many  frequent 
and  disagreeable  bickerings  took  place 
on  this  account,  that  the  villager,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  re- 
turned the  child  to  his  unfortunate 
mother.  In  vain  she  implored  her 
masters;  she  represented  to  them 
without  avail  that  she  had  served  them 
with  exemplary  assiduity  and  fidelity; 
she  saw  herself  once  more,  on  account 
of  this  child,  discharged  during  the 
rudest  season  of  the  year.  All  the 
other  rich  peasants  treated  her  with 
equal  severity;  she  no  longer  met 
with  any  hospitable  villager.  She 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place, 
selling  her  humble  clothing  to  ap- 
pease her  own  and  her  child’s  hunger, 
finding  no  where  either  place  or  as- 
sistance. The  child  pined  away ; 
overwhelmed  in  mind,  and  debilitated 
in  frame  from  hungei  and  pain,  she 
invoked  death  for  the  unfortunate 
child  and  herself  as  the  only  remedy 
to  her  woes.  During  this  struggle  be- 
tween maternal  love  for  her  poor  child 
dying  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  an 
internal  voice  that  told  her  loudly 
that  the  destruction  of  her  offspring 
was  the  only  means  of  saving  it,  des- 
pairing of  the  compassion  of  men,  and 
in  a moment  of  insanity,  she  seized 
the  unhappy  victim,  collecting  the  re- 
mainder of  her  strength,  and  in  the 
fear  of  seeing  it  die  slowly  from  in- 
anition, she  carried  it  to  an  adjoin- 
ing river;  deaf  to  its  prayers,  she 
threw  it  into  the  waves,  where  it  was 
not  long  ere  it  found  an  end  to  its 
miseries.  Exhausted  and  staggering 
with  weakness,  she  fell  into  a swoon, 
and  in  this  condition  she  was  first  dis- 
covered. She  immediately  accused 
herself  with  having  caused  her  child 
to  perish,  and  was  arrested.  During 
her  detention,  which  was  protracted 
to  a year,  whilst  they  were  instructing 
her  process,  she  observed  the  most 
regular  conduct,  evinced  a sincere  re- 
pentance for  the  crime  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty,  which  to  her  never- 
theless did  not  appear  as  a crime ; she 
awaited  her  punishment  with  resigna- 
tion. The  clergyman  who  visited  her 
from  time  to  time,  related  that  she  had 


had  no  kind  of  instruction,  that  she 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  religion, 
but  that  she  appeared  to  him  very 
docile,  attentive,  and  mild.  Those  by 
whom  she  was  superintended  gave 
also  an  advantageous  account  of  her. 
These  different  motives  induced  the 
regency  to  mitigate  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  Leipzig,  which  con- 
demned the  unfortunate  woman  to 
be  beheaded.  This  punishment  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  in 
a prison  where  she  should  not  be 
treated  with  too  much  severity,  and 
where  the  principles  of  religion  should 
be  instilled  into  her  mind.  She  learn- 
ed to  read  with  extraordinary  applica- 
tion and  facility,  and  imbibed  every 
thing  with  promtitude  that  was  point- 
ed out  to  her ; so  that,  independent 
of  the  task  that  was  set  her,  and 
which  she  easily  performed,  she  could 
recite  correctly  and  without  hesitation 
several  hymns,  the  catechism,  and  a 
number  of  chapters  in  the  Bible  by 
heart.  She  is  the  best  spoken  of 
among  all  the  prisoners.” 

In  the  prison  at  Celle,  we  examined 
another  prisoner  guilty  of  child-mur- 
der. We  found  in  her  the  organ  of 
maternal  love  equally  well  developed. 
M.  Bergk  has  inserted  the  history  of 
this  one  in  his  Requiel  de  Causes  Cele- 
bres.  This  unfortunate  creature  had 
also  been  led  away,  by  the  most  press- 
ing necessity,  to  expose  her  child. 


PROCREATIVE  POWERS  OF 
WOMEN  BORN  TWINS,  THE 
CO-TWIN  BEING  A MALE. 


BY  MR.  CR1BB,  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  SUR- 
GEON. 


As  the  enquiry  here  proposed,  ob- 
serves the  author,  affects  the  interests 
of  a considerable  class  of  persons,  it 
will  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  un- 
important. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  by  some  remarks  contain- 
ed in  a paper  written  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  and  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  1799,  entitled, 
“ An  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a 
Hermaphrodite  Dog,”  &c.  in  which 
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paper  Sir  E.  suggests  some  ingenious 
hypotheses  on  the  formation  of  the 
generative  organs  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
and  takes  notice  of  the  following  phe- 
nomenon which  is  common  among 
neat  cattle. 

When  a cow  brings  forth  twin 
calves,  one  a male  and  the  other  appa- 
rently a female,  the  former  always 
grows  up  to  be  a perfect  bull,  but  the 
latter  appears  destitute  of  all  sexual 
functions  and  propensities;  it  never 
propagates,  and  is  commonly  called  a 
freemartin.  Near  the  end  of  Sir  E. 
Home’s  paper  is  the  following  para- 
graph : — “ It  may  also  account  for 
twins  being  most  commonly  of  the 
same  sex;  and  when  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  it  leads  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  female,  when  grown  up, 
has  not  less  of  the  true  female  charac- 
ter than  other  women,  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  having  children  ? It  is  curious, 
and  in  some  measure  to  the  purpose, 
that  in  some  countries  nurses  and 
midwives  have  a prejudice  that  such 
twins  seldom  breed.’ 

From  these  remarks,  together  with 
the  popular  prejudice  alluded  to,  and 
which  certainly  more  or  less  prevails, 
it  appears  that  some  doubt  does  actu- 
ally exist  as  to  the  procreative  powers 
of  this  description  of  females.  As 
such  twin  cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
remove  this  question  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  a vague  and  remote  analogy, 
and  to  place  it  in  the  clear  light  of 
fact  and  experience. 

With  this  view  I was  naturally 
induced  to  apply  for  information  to 
Sir  Everard  Home;  feeling  assured 
that  a gentleman  so  ardently  interest- 
ed in  promoting  the  advancement  of 
natural  science  as  the  learned  Baronet, 
would  not  have  ventured  a suggestion 
of  so  much  practical  importance  with- 
out some  strong  reasons  for  believing 
it  at  least  probable.  In  his  reply, 
however,  to  a letter  which  I took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  to  him.  Sir  E. 
merely  states,  that  the  subject  had 
been  long  out  of  his  mind,  and  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  facts  respecting  it  Disappointed, 
therefore,  in  not  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion I hoped  for  from  this  quarter,  I 


undertook  to  make  enquiries  respect- 
ing this  description  of  females  who 
were  married,  and  the  following  is  the 
information  I have  acquired : — 

1.  The  widow  Gillan,  now  living 
in  the  alms-houses  in  Jesus  Lane, 
Cambridge,  informed  me,  that  she 
had  twins,  a boy  and  a girl,  about 
forty-seven  years  ago;  and  both  are 
now  living  and  have  families;  the 
daughter,  who  is  now  married,  and 
lives  at  Somers’  Town,  has  had  thir- 
teen children.  I have  procured  the 
baptismal  register  of  these  twins  from 
the  church  of  St.  Edward,  Cambridge, 
which  accords  with  Mrs.  G.’s  account. 

2.  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Chesterton,  has 
had  four  children.  I have  obtained 
her  baptismal  register  also,  from  the 
parish  of  Cherry  Hinton,  with  that  of 
her  brother,  Richard  Layton:  they 
are  registered  as  twins. 

3.  Mrs.  S.  M.  of  H.  in  Essex,  has 
had  ten  children,  and  is  still  young 
enough  to  have  many  more. 

4.  Mrs.  G.  bed-maker  to  Emanuel 
College,  has  had  two  children ; one 
son  living  and  grown  up. 

5.  Mrs.  Pike,  whose  husband  is 
employed  in  the  University  Printing- 
office,  has  had  two  children. 

6.  Mrs.  Hardy,  a poor  woman  liv- 
ing in  Cambridge  Place,  is  a twin  of 
this  kind,  and  has  had  several  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Mrs.  L.  wife  of  a plaisterer  in 
Cambridge,  has  been  married  several 
years,  but  has  not  yet  had  any  chil- 
dren; she  is,  however,  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age. 

These  are  all  the  instances  I have 
ascertained  of  women,  bom  under  the 
circumstances  in  question,  having 
been  married;  and  six  out  of  the 
seven  have  had  children. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  above  statements 
no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ; most  of  the  individuals  men- 
tioned I have  seen  and  conversed  with 
on  the  subject  They  could  have  no 
motive  for  deception ; and  the  baptis- 
mal register,  together  with  the  other 
concomitant  evidence,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  their  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintance, tend  to  corroborate  the 
general  correctness  of  the  accounts. 

The  notion  of  the  sterility  of  females 
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sounding  body  is  made  to  touch  the 
teeth,  it  is  heard  more  distinctly.  It  is 
unfortunate,  M.  Itard  thinks,  for  this 
theory,  that  by  putting  the  watch  back 
on  the  tongue,  without  touching  the 
teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  shutting 
the  mouth,  the  sound  cannot  be  heard 
at  all,  though  the  watch  is  much  nearer 
the  Eustachian  tube.  We  have  tried 
this,  and  find  that  M.  Itard  is  correct. 
But  why  then,  it  will  be  said,  do  peo- 
ple open  their  mouths,  when -listening 
attentively  ? Perhaps  to  allow  the  sound 
to  strike  on  the  teeth,  which  are  good 
conductors.— Itard.  Maladies  de 
V Oreille. 


EFFECTS  OF  NITROUS  OXIDE, 
OR  LAUGHING  GAS,  ON  THE 
ORGANS  OF  TASTE 


The  singular  intoxicating  effects  of 
nitrous  oxide,  are  well  known  to  have 
caused  some  of  those  who  first  breathed 
the  gas,  to  say,  they  felt  as  if  “ bathed 
in  delight.”  A man  of  mature  age, 
grave  character,  infirm,  and  in  low, 
gloomy,  and  depressed  spirits,  inhaled 
about  three  quarts  of  it,  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
he  felt  great  exhiliration,  which  con- 
tinued unabated  for  thirty  hours,  and 
more  or  less  for  a whole  week.  What 
was  remarkable  and  peculiar,  was, 
that  he  could  only  relish  things  which 
were  sweet,  and  for  several  days  ate  no- 
thing but  sweet  cake.  Afterwards,  he 
used  sugar  aud  molasses,  both  on  his 
bread,  and  on  his  meat  and  vegetables. 
His  strength  was  greatly  restored,  and 
his  mind  was  relieved  from  gloom  and 
depression. — Sillimari s Jour . Vol.  V. 


CASE  OF  CROUP. 


BY  H.  S.  BELCOMBE,  M.D. 


Dec.  5, 1822.  Three  o’Clock,  P.M. — 

Master  C , a fine  healthy  boy,  ten 

years  old,  was  suddenly  seized,  after 
eating  a hearty  dinner,  with  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sense  of 
suffocation.  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  him  m less  than  an  hour  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and 


found  him  labouring  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  croup;  the  barking  cough 
seemed  more  particularly  marked  than 
I ever  recollect  to  have  heard.  Three 
grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  water,  given 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  hav- 
ing procured  Copious  vomiting,  four- 
teen leeches  were  applied  to  the  throat, 
and  the  bleeding  well  promoted  by 
warm  poultices.  In  five  hours  there 
was  no  remission  of  the  symptoms; 
my  friend,  Mr.  Wood,  who  met  me 
in  consultation,  opened  a vein,  and 
abstracted  ten  ounces  of  blood,  dark 
and  thick,  (but  which  threw  up  no  in- 
flammatory crust  on  cooling,)  this 
seemed  to  alleviate  his  misery:  and 
three  grains  of  calomel  were  ordered 
every  two  hours  through  the  night, 
with  a blister  to  the  sternum.  In  the 
morning  we  found  he  had  passed  a 
tranquil  night.  The  cough  was  yet 
hard,  with  sense  of  constriction  about 
the  glottis ; the  pulse  short  and  hurried, 
but  much  less  so  than  in  the  evening. 
Fourteen  leeches  were  again  applied  to 
the  throat;  an  aperient  draught  pre- 
scribed, and  the  calomel  ordered  as  be- 
fore. On  themorning  of  the  seventh, the 
inflammatory  symptoms  had  yielded, 
and  the  calomel  was  in  consequence  dis- 
continued. A cough  still  remained,  but 
it  was  loose,  and  unattended  with  pain. 
Some  bilious  foetid  motions  had  passed, 
but  the  boiled-spinage  appearance  was 
totally  wanting.  The  boy  is  becom- 
ing convalescent,  but  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the 
quantity  of  calomel  exhibited.  I have 
no  doubt  that;  in  this  case,  the  bleeding 
and  calomel  arrested  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  probably  saved  the 
boy’s  life;  and  it  may  seem  a gratui- 
tous observation  to  say,  I would  re- 
commend the  same  practice  in  all  pos- 
sible cases,  &c. — Med.  Phys.  Journ. 

Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  PRESCRIBING 
MEDICINE. 


Independent  of  the  knowledge  of 
diseases  and  the  treatment  of  them, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  practitioner 
depends  on  circumstances  connected 
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altogether  with  the  form  in  which  the 
remedies  are  exhibited.  In  prescribing 
a medicine,  even  the  best  calculated  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  the  practitioner,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  age,  sex, 
temperament,  habits,  and  indiosyn- 
cracy  of  the  patient,  before  the  dose 
can  be  properly  apportioned ; and,  as 
far  as  the  medicine  itself  be  regarded,  the 
most  convenient  and  agreeable  form  of 
exhibiting  it,  whether  it  should  be  given 
alone,  or  combined  with  other  ingredi- 
ents ; and  how  far  these  are  likely  to 
impede,  modify,  or  facilitate  its  opera- 
tion. An  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances is  absolutely  requisite  to  pre- 
vent the  errors  which  too  frequently 
occur  in  forming  a prescription. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

Age. — Here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  doses  of  the  medicines  described  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  are  those  adapted 
for  an  adult ; but  as  in  the  two  extremes 
of  life,  childhood  and  old  age,  the  body 
is  weaker,  and  in  early  youth  more 
susceptible  of  all  impressions,  these 
quantities  cannot  be  administered  with 
safety  in  every  case ; and  thence  the 
judgment  of  the  prescriber  must  be 
exercised.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  following  table,  orginally 
drawn  up  by  Gaubius,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a sufficient  guide  for  the 
young  practitioner. 


Ages. 

Proportional  quantities. 

Doses. 

For  an  Adult, 
Under  1 year 
2 years 
g 

Suppose  the  dose  to  be  - - - one 
Will  require  only  - - - - one-twelfth 
one-eighth 

or  1 drachm. 

— 5 grains. 

— 8 grains. 

— 10  grains. 

— 15  grains. 

— 1 scruple. 

— \ a drachm. 

— 2 scruples. 

— 1 drachm. 

4 

7 . 

1 A 

OA  

iC\) 

Above  21 

fttZ  

The  full  dose  - - - 

The  inverse  gradation  of  the  above. 

QO 

Sex.— Although  some  women  pos- 
sess as  much  bodily  strength  and  vigour 
of  conetitution  as  the  majority  of  men, 
yet  the  general  greater  delicacy  and  sen- 
sibility  of  the  female  frame,  at  every 
period  of  life,  require  not  only  caution 
in  apportioning  the  doses  of  active  me- 
dicines, (which  should  be  less  than 
those  ordered  for  men  of  the  same  age,) 
but  the  medicines  themselves  should  be 
such  as  are  likely  to  fulfil  the  indications 
required,  without  much  violence.  The 
state  of  the  uterine  system  likewise  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  prescribing  for  a 
female.  Thus  the  employment  of 
aloetic  and  drastic  purgatives,  Cincona 
bark,  sulphuric  acid,  and  astringents, 
should  be  suspended  during  the  period 
of  the  monthly  illness. 

Temperament.— It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  persons  of  different  tempera- 
ments, or  original  conformations  of 


body,  are  differently  affected  by  the 
operation  of  medicines.  Stimulants 
more  readily  affect  those  of  a sanguine 
than  those  of  a plegmatic  tempera- 
ment ; and  therefore  smaller  doses  are 
required.  In  the  phlegmatic,  also,  the 
bowels  are  generally  torpid,  and  require 
both  a description  of  purgatives  and 
such  doses  of  them,  to  excite  the  pro- 
per peristaltic  motion,  as  would  induce 
either  visceral  inflammation,  or  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  alarming  state  of  debility, 
were  they  administered  to  those  of  a 
sanguine  temperament.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance in  prescribing,  .* 

Habits — Have  a considerable  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  operation  of 
medicines.  Persons  addicted  to  the 
use  of  spirits,  narcotics,  and  other 
stimulants,  are  less  easily  excited  both 
by  medicinal  stimulants  and  narcotics 
3 R 
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and  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
a patient,  as  far  as  the  exhibition 
of  purgatives  is  concerned,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  prescriber; 
many  people  being  in  the  almost 
daily  habit  of  taking  this  class  of  re- 
medies without  consulting  a medical 
practitioner.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  larger  doses  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  are  required  to  produce  the 
ordinary  effects  of  these  remedies; 
but  in  the  second  a change,  of  the  pur- 
gative usually  taken  will  generally  be 
sufficient.  In  the  employment  of  me- 
dicines, also,  which  requires  to  be 
long  continued,  the  beneficial  effect  is 
soon  lost  if  the  doses  be  not  increased. 

Idiosyncracy. — Many  persons  have 
a peculiarity  of  disposition,  uncon- 
nected with  temperament,  which  ren- 
ders them  liable  to  be  affected  by  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stomach,  either 
in  the  form  of  food  or  of  medicine,  in 
a manner  different  from  the  majority 
of  mankind.  Such  a state  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  accident  or  by  time ; 
but  when  it  is  known,  it  must  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  practitioner.  In- 
stances in  which  opium  proves  delete- 
rious in  every  form  and  dose,  are  not 
unfrequent.  We  knew  a lady,  in  whom 
the  smallest  dose  of  squill  excited 
a strong  eruption  over  the  whole 
body;  spirit  of  turpentine,  also,  fre- 
quently produces  a similar  eruption ; 
and  many  examples  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  quoted.  But  besides  these 
guides  in  forming  a prescription,  the 
choice  of  the  medicine  must  occasion- 
ally depend  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  patient  being  more  or  less  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  prescriber. 
Thus,  if  the  patient  can  be  seen  every 
day,  or  frequently,  by  the  practitioner, 
the  most  active  medicine  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  requires  should  be 
chosen ; but  if  he  cannot  be  frequent- 
ly seen,  or  is  not  resident  in  the  same 
place,  the  practitioner  should  choose 
a remedy  of  the  same  class,  but  less 
likely  to  have  a sudden  or  violent  ef- 
fect. Thus  in  prescribing  for  dropsy 
under  such  circumstances,  squill,  or 
acetate  of  potass,  or  supertartrate  of 
potass,  must  be  preferred  to  elaterium ; 
tor  intermittent  fever,  cinchona  bark 
to  the  arsenical  solution;  and  so  in 


other  cases,  when  the  patient  is  not 
under  the  eye  of  the  prescriber. 

OF  THE  FORM  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
EXTEMPORANEOUS  PRESCRIPTIONS. 
In  every  prescription  simplicity  should 
be  kept  in  view,  and  when  one  medi- 
cine will  answer  the  intention  of  the 
prescriber,  it  ought  to  be  preferred. 
The  nauseous  taste,  however,  and  the 
other  qualities  of  the  great  majority  of 
drugs,  require  the  addition  of  others  to 
modify  their  action:  but,  although 
medicines  are  more  generally  prescrib- 
ed in  a compound  form,  yet  the  prac- 
tice of  accumulating  a great  variety  of 
ingredients  in  one  prescription  must 
be  avoided. 

Medicines  exhibited  in  the  fluid 
form  operate  sooner,  and  with  more 
certainty,  than  in  the  solid  state ; but 
in  choosing  the  vehicle  or  solvent,  the 
taste  of  the  patient  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Thus,  for  those  to  whom 
peppermint- water  is  not  disagreeable, 
the  nauseous  taste  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  more  completely  concealed 
by  that  vehicle  than  any  other;  if 
Cinchona  bark  in  powder  be  ordered, 
milk  effectually  covers  its  taste,  pro- 
vided the  dose  be  taken  the  moment 
it  is  mixed;  and  if  aloes,  the  most 
nauseous  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
be  prescribed  in  a fluid  form,  a solu- 
tion of  extract  of  liquorice  renders  it 
by  no  means  unpalatable.  Medicines 
which,  when  given  alone,  produce 
griping,  require  the  addition  of  aroma- 
tics to  correct  that  quality,  and,  when 
they  operate  with  violence,  mucilages 
and  demulcents  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  obtund  their  acrimony,  or 
narcotics  to  moderate  their  action.  In 
prescribing  purgatives,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  particular  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  on  which  they 
more  immediately  act.  Thus  rhu- 
barb acts  chiefly  on  the  pylorous  and 
duodenum,  aloes  on  the  rectum,  and 
calomel  and  jalap  on  the  larger  intes- 
tines. Another  reason  for  ordering 
medicines,  in  a compound  form,  is  the 
necessity  of  producing  two  or  more 
effects  at  one  time.  Thus  the  same 
dose  may  be  required,  in  a case  of 
cholic,  for  example,  to  allay  pain  and 
to  open  the  bowels ; or,  in  fever,  to 
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determine  to  the  surface,  to  allay  irri- 
tation, and  to  produce  sleep.  But  in 
combining  medicines,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  bring  together  incompa- 
tibles, or  substances  that  decompose 
each  other,  or  chemically  combine, 
and,  consequently,  alter  the  nature  of 
the  mixture,  or  render  it  inert ; unless 
the  resulting  compound  be  the  remedy 
on  which  the  practitioner  relies.  Thus 
acids  and  alkalies  are  incompatible, 
unless  the  neutral  salt  they  produce  be 
the  remedy  required;  and  astringent 
vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions  de- 
stroy the  emetic  and  diaphoretic  pro- 
perty of  tartar  emetic.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
to  the  medical  practitioner. 

In  writing  a prescription,  the  first 
object  is  the  principal  or  most  active 
ingredient,  which  is  called  the  “basis;” 
the  next, the  “adjuvans,”  or  that  which 
is  designed  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
basis ; the  third,  the  “ corrigens,”  or 
that  intended  to  correct  or  modify 
its  action  ; and  the  last,  the  “vehicu- 
lum,”  or  that  substance  in  which  the 
more  active  ingredients  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited, and  which,  consequently, 
gives  the  formula  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter. It  has  Deen  usually  regarded  as  a 
proper  rule  in  writing  a prescription 
to  place  the  basis  first,  and  the  other 
articles  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
been  enumerated ; but  this  must  de- 
pend on  the  mode  best  fitted  for  com- 
pounding the  medicine.  Thus  salts 
and  other  soluble  solids  should  be 
placed  before  the  menstruum  in  which 
they  are  to  be  dissolved ; and  volatile 
substances  should  always  be  placed 
last,  as  they  are  necessarily  the  last  in- 
gredients added  to  the  manipulation 
of  the  compound.  Finally,  the  names 
of  each  ingredient  should  be  written 
at  full  length,  in  a legible  hand,  and 
the  symbols  of  the  quantities  distinctly 
marked;  and  no  prescription  should 
pass  from  the  hand  of  the  prescriber, 
without  being  deliberately  read  over, 
and  its  correctness  ascertained 


ON  CARBUNCLES. 


Carbuncle  is  a sloughing  abcess. 
When  it  is  about  to  take  place  there  is 


pain,  long  continued,  on  the  spot 
where  it  afterwards  appears.  At  first 
the  adhesive  process  goes  on,  the  part 
feels  hard.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  most  other  swellings  by  pressure, 
which  produces  a discharge  from  seve- 
ral little  orifices  on  its  surface;  the 
matter  it  contains  is  different  from 
that  of  common  abscess,  it  resembles 
flour  and  water  mixed  together. 

Carbuncles  are  dangerous  from  their 
size,  and  from  the  importance  of  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  situated.  If 
on  the  back,  the  patient  may  recover ; 
this,  however  is  not  the  case  when  on 
the  head,  as  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  participate  in  the  disease,  and 
the  person  dies  from  pressure  on  the 
brain.  Very  bad  carbuncles  have  been 
seen  on  the  nates,  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  carbuncle  con- 
sists in  making  a large  crucial  incision 
into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
the  sloughs  confined  by  the  skin. 
This  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient, 
and  is  still  that  of  modem  surgeons. 
Opium,  ammonia,  and  port  wine,  are 
also  sheet-anchors  in  this  case. 


SIR  A.  COOPER’S  OPINIONS 
ON  GANGRENE,  OR  MORTIFI- 
CATION. 


When  inflammation  is  extremely  ac- 
tive, it  destroys  the  life  of  parts. 

By  gangrene  is  meant  that  stage 
commencing  with  the  loss  of  the  vital 
euergy  of  the  part,  till  it  becomes 
uite  insensible,  cold,  and  of  a dark 
iscolouration.  Gangrene  is  the  re- 
sult of  two  different  states  or  condi- 
tions of  parts : first,  of  high  inflamma- 
tion ; secondly,  of  cold ; consequently, 
it  may  proceed  either  from  increased 
or  diminished  action — in  short,  it 
may  be  considered  a partial  death  of 
parts,  resulting  from  the  one  or  the 
other  cause.  When  it  is  a conse- 
quence of  increased  action,  it  is  at- 
tended with  a sudden  diminution  of 
pain  in  the  place  affected ; a livid  dis- 
colouration of  the  part,  which,  from 
being  yellowish,  becomes  of  a greenish 
hue;  detachment  of  the  cuticle,  un- 
der which  a turbid  fluid  is  effused; 
lastly,  the  swelling  tension,  and  hard- 
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ness  of  the  previous  inflammation, 
subside;  and  on  touching  the  part,  a 
crackling  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
generation  of  air  in  the  gangrenous 
parts.  The  pulse  in  gangrene  is  quick, 
extremely  small,  and  irregular ; shiver- 
ing, followed  by  cold  perspirations, 
come  on ; diarrhoea,  frequently  deli- 
rium, and  hiccough;  the  patient’s 
spirits  become  dejected,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumes  a wild  cadaverous 
look. 

A different  state  of  parts  ensues 
when  gangrene  arises  from  cold,  or 
diminished  action ; the  parts  are  first 
benumbed,  and  on  exposing  them  to 
heat,  they  become  red  and  painful, 
and  are  destroyed,  not  by  a constant 
but  by  a weakly  and  frequent  inflam- 
mation. Here  gangrene  is  the  effect 
of  slow  degrees  of  inflammation.  A 
very  curious  process  takes  place  in  the 
removal  of  the  dead  parts  from  the 
living.  The  first  appearance  after 
the  destruction  of  a part,  is  a white 
prominent  line,  set  up  as  a barrier  be- 
tween the  two:  this  white  line  is 
owing  to  a raised  cuticle,  under  which 
a fluid  is  effused.  When  the  cuticle 
becomes  separated,  which  it  does  in 
two  or  three  days  after  gangrene  has 
appeared,  there  is  a chasm  left  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  parts  by  the 
absorption  of  the  latter.  This  process 
continues  extending  to  the  cellular  tis- 
sue and  muscles,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  edge  of  the  skin  to  the  bone, 
which  also,  in  time,  is  separated. 
Tendons  do  not  slough  opposite  the 
skin — but  the  nerves  do  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  muscles.  The  absor- 
bents act  upon  the  the  living  and  not 
upon  the  dead  parts.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary process  is  the  sloughing  of 
the  large  vessels,  which  is,  that  the 
arteries,  though  completely  eaten 
through,  discharge  no  blood — this  is 
prevented  by  a coagulum  of  blood, 
which  forms  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  mortification,  with- 
in the  vessels  of  the  dead  part,  which 
glues  them  together;  this  also  occurs 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  veins,  &c. 

Predisposition  to  gangrene  is  found- 
ed in  debility  of  the  constitution — 
general  and  partial  weakness.  Some 
fevers  predispose  to  it  more  than 


others,  e.g.  scarlatina.  The  measles  in 
this  case  have  been  known  to  slough 
to  a considerable  extent — small-pox 
and  measles,  particularly  in  the  latter, 
where  the  most  distressing  circum- 
stances have  been  known  to  arise  from 
the  application  of  a blister,  & c..  Sores 
also  are  remarked  to  slough  from  the 
use  of  mercury,  also  after  considerable 
haemorhage — pressure,  by  continued 
lying  in  the  same  posture.  In  short, 
whatever  weakens  the  constitution; 
disposes  to  gangrene. 

Cold  produces  its  effects  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  body  more  feebly  consti- 
tuted than  others. — Tendons  are  apt 
to  run  into  gangrene.  The  slightest 
injury  to  a tendon  of  the  foot  will 
produce  tetanus,  whilst  the  same  to 
the  largest  nerve  in  the  body  will  not 
cause  such  effects.  Gangrene  is  always 
preceded  by  inflammation.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this,  in 
the  absence  and  not  in  the  increase 
of  circulation.  Now  and  then  we 
see  aneurisms  produce  gangrene.  It 
is  from  this  cause  that  patients  die 
after  the  operation  from  popliteal 
aneurism.  Pressure  of  the  aneurismal 
sac  may  so  interrupt  the  circulation 
as  to  produce  gangrene  without  in- 
flammation, or  any  increased  action 
of  the  part. 

Blood  included  between  two  liga- 
tures does  not  coagulate  before  the 
expiration  of  three  hours;  but  if  the 
vessel  be  exposed,  it  will  coagulate  in 
about  ten  minutes ; in  a dead  blood- 
vessel it  coagulates  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  part,  &c. 

TREATMENT  OF  GANGRENE. 

The  local  plan  of  treating  incipient 
gangrene  consists  in  soothing  the  part 
by  means  of  mild  applications,  such 
as  poultices  and  fomentations,  with 
leeches  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
part.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  good 
sound  surgical  principles,  to  apply 
stimulants  where  there  is  excessive  ac- 
tion going  forward  in  any  part.  The 
constitution  at  the  same  time  must  be 
attended  to.  The  treatment  of  gan- 
grene, in  town  and  country,  are  essen- 
tially different,  as  tar  as  regards  blood- 
letting. Never  take  away  a large 
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quantity  : if  blood  must  be  drawn,  it 
never  ought  to  exceed  eight  or  ten 
ounces  at  the  utmost,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  this  should  be  closely 
watched.  It  is  right  here  also  to  give 
calomel  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
grains  at  night,  with  the  liquor  ammo- 
nia two  or  three  times  a day.  By  this 
means  the  irritability  is  removed,  and 
the  action  of  the  system  lessened. — 
Opium  diminishes  the  strength,  whilst 
it  increases  the  action  of  the  system, 
&c. 

But  when  gangrene  arises  from  low 
degrees  of  cold,  then  the  treatment  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding.  Here  stimu- 
lants are  useful.  One  of  the  best  ap- 
plications is  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine,  with  friction,  for  restoring  the 
part  to  a healthy  state.  The  part  at 
the  same  time  is  not  to  be  irritated 
by  means  of  excessive  friction,  &c. 
When  the  first  effects  of  the  cause  are 
thus  removed,  cold  applications  may 
be  used.  In  frost-bitten  parts,  cold 
applied  moderates  the  heat  of  the 
part. 

When  gangrene  has  actually  taken 
place,  a gentle  stimulus  is  necessary  to 
support  an  action  in  the  surrounding 
parts;  stale  beer  grounds,  thickened 
with  oatmeal,  make  an  efficient  poul- 
tice, in  this  case,  for  keeping  up  a 
slight  increased  action,  and  preventing 
the  surrounding  parts  from  becoming 
gangrenous.  Additional  means  must 
be  used  to  support  the  constitution. 
The  best  preparation  for  this  purpose 
is  from  seven  to  ten  grains  of  ammonia 
with  twenty  drops  to  half  a drachm  of 
the  tincture  of  opium  every  four  hours: 
this  is  the  plan  adopted  in  our  hospi- 
tals. The  bark,  for  two  or  three  days, 
will  have  every  appearance  of  im- 
proving the  feelings  of  the  patient,  but 
after  a little  time  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  suspending  its  use.  Sir 
Astley  here  observed,  that  the  first 
time  he  had  an  opportunity  he  should 
feel  disposed  to  try  one  of  the  new 
medicines  in  gangrene,  viz.  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  on  account  of  its 
agreeing  better  with  the  stomach, 
which  it  does  not  oppress  as  the  bark 
generally  does.  There  is  an  excellent 
medicine,  of  considerable  use  in  the 


other  hospital,  in  sloughing  and  gan- 
grenous sores,  viz. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  five 
grains ; 

Of  musk,  ten  grains. 

To  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Port  wine  is  an  admirable  local 
application — spirit  of  turpentine  is 
often  used,  and  if  it  be  used  warm  so 
much  the  better ; yeast  poultices,  &c. 
The  following  agrees  well  with  the 
gangrenous  parts  in  application  with 
the  living — the  formula  is,  the  con- 
serve of  roses,  one  ounce;  honey 
of  roses,  tincture  of  opium,  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  of  each  two  drachms. 
These  then  are  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  different  stages  of 
gangrene. 

In  gangrene  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  operation  of  amputation.  Those 
cases  where  amputation  is  called  for, 
are  where  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion give  way  before  the  process  is 
completed.  With  regard  to  the  time 
that  may  be  suffered  to  transpire  be- 
fore this  operation  ought  to  take  place,  it 
is  never  proper  to  amputate  until  after 
the  separation  of  the  dead  parts  from 
the  living  be  completed,  and  granula- 
tions seen  sprouting  out  on  the  latter. 
But,  if  mortification  be  the  effect  of  a 
wound,  or  the  division  of  an  artery, 
the  treatment  is  different.  In  these 
cases  the  operation  may  be  performed 
sooner : also  when  ulcers  are  large  and 
extensive  it  may  be  done  with  equal 
advantage. 

Parts  will  often  separate  without 
amputation,  and  some  very  good 
stumps  have  been  produced  this  way ; 
but  if  there  be  cause  to  suspect  that 
the  process  will  be  long  and  tedious, 
and  that  this  delay  would  exhaust  the 
patient,  the  operation  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

There  is  a species  of  gangrene 
which  commonly  arises  from  very 
slight  causes.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
old  people,  from  ossification  of  the 
arteries,  and  tall  people,  as  well  as  with 
those  addicted  to  an  irregular  course  of 
life.  It  generally  commences  at  the 
extremities — the  toes  for  instance.  If 
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we  look  at  a toe  in  the  first  stage  of 
such  a state,  we  see  it  red  and  in- 
flamed, the  cuticle  separates,  leaving  a 
dark  colour  under  it : red  streaks  are 
then  seen  from  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
absorbent  vessels ; it  extends  to  the 
foot,  and  above  the  ancle,  and  ulti- 
mately the  constitution  becomes  in- 
fluenced.— This  state  of  gangrene  may 
take  place  from  the  slightest  causes, 
very  generally  in  old  people  from  ossi- 
fication of  the  arteries — changes  which 
they  frequently  undergo — they  not 
only  become  ossified,  but  the  earthy 
matter  accumulates  within  them,  ren- 
dering them  impervious.  Among  other 
causes  is  that  of  cutting  the  toe-nails 
down  to  the  quick,  and  cutting  of 
bunnions,  which  at  all  times  is  a very 
serious  operation,  simple  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, on  this  very  account.  Old  peo- 
ple, in  particular  should  be  very  cau- 
tious how  they  finger  their  toes. 

The  treatment  here  consists  in 
warm  poultices  of  linseed-meal,  fo- 
mentations, giving  opium  and  ammo- 
nia internally.  They  must  not  how- 
ever be  expected  to  recover ; the  parts 
may  be  kept  alive  for  some  time,  but 
recoveries  are  very  rare.  Sir  A.,  how- 
ever, has  seen  one  toe,  and  all  the  toes 
separate — and  the  patient  recovered. 
If  the  process  of  separation  be  going 
forward  in  old  people,  subject  to  gan- 
grene, it  is  not  to  be  meddled  with. 


ERYSIPELAS,  OR  THE  ROSE. 


Inflammation  of  the  skin,  gene- 
rally very  extensive.  Inflammation 
of  the  erysipelatous  kind  is  sometimes 
ushered  in  by  fever;  is  either  local 
or  constitutional,  more  frequently  arises 
from  local  consequences.  Suppuration 
is  seldom  produced.  The  cellular 
membrane  becomes  gangrenous,  &c. 
There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  ac- 
tion that  produces  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation. It  is  more  common  on 
the  head  than  on  any  part  of  the 
body.  When  it  attacks  the  head,  it 
destroys  life  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
carbuncle  when  similarly  situated. 
Those  who  have  once  been  attacked 
with  erysipelas  are  very  liable  to  have 
returns  of  it.  The  seasons  of  the  year 


in  which  it  is  most  prevalent  are  au- 
tumn and  spring;  we  rarely  meet  with 
it  in  summer,  and  seldom  in  winter. 

Treatment  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation in  this,  or  other  large  towns, 
consists  in  giving  calomel  purges;  by 
restoring  the  secretions  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  See.  Saline  medicines  com- 
bined with  opium  : — then  after  two 
or  three  days  continuance  in  these 
according  to  their  effects,  by  adminis- 
tering tonics.  Sir  A.  here  again  re- 
marked, that  it  would  be  well  to  try 
the  sulphate  of  quinine ; the  good  done 
in  erysipelas  is  generally  produced  by 
this  class  of  medicines. 

It  was  Dr.  Fordyce  who  first  in- 
troduced the  bark  as  a specific  in  this 
species  of  affection ; and  the  late  Dr. 
Baillie  said,  that  wherever  he  had  had 
early  recourse  to  it,  he  had  never  seen 
it  fail. 

Dr.  Marcet  had  two  erysipelatous 
patients  in  the  same  ward,  on  whom 
he  tried  the  two  following  modes  of 
treatment,  to  ascertain  which  was  the 
best.  The  one  he  purged,  gave  saline 
medicine,  and  took  away  a tew  ounces 
of  blood.  To  the  other  he  gave  calo- 
mel and  bark  ; and  although  both  re- 
covered, the  latter  got  well  long  before 
the  former,  on  whom  a great  degree  of 
debility  remained  for  some  time  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  complaint. 

In  somes  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
give  spirits,  particularly  where  the 
patients  have  previously  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  them : some  good  effects 
have  been  produced  this  way.  “ Going 
round  the  hospital,  I saw  a man  lite- 
rally dying  of  erysipelas;  his  head 
was  swollen,  vessication  appeared  in 
the  neck  and  breast,  &c. ; he  was  re- 
markably fond  of  gin,  and  his  wife 
contrived  at  his  request  to  convey  him 
some : in  a few  days  he  fell  better,  and 
I was  surprised  to  see  him  sitting  on 
his  bed-side.  There  was  another  pa- 
tient in  the  same  ward,  also  labouring 
under  the  same  complaint,  when  on 
learning  the  good  effects  produced  by 
gin  in  the  former  case,  I ordered  the 
latter  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  was  as  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
the  recovery  as  strongly  marked  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other/’ 
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NEW  MEDICINES 


WORM  SEED. 

A strong  decoction  of  worm-seed  as 
an  enema,  is  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  M.  Clark,  in  his  first 
volume  on  female  diseases,  as  one  of 
the  best  remedies  that  can  be  employ- 
ed to  destroy  ascarides.  We  have  fre- 
quently tried  it  ourselves,  and  can  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  opinion.  The  peasantry 
of  South  Wales  give  the  worm-seed 
coarsely  bruised  and  mixed  with  honey, 
in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  as  a com- 
mon domestic  medicine  against  worms, 
which  is  said  to  prove  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy. 

INNER  BARK  OF  THE  BARBERRY. 

Dr.  William  Hutchinson  (late  editor 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,) 
declares,  that  he  had  found  an  in- 
fusion of  this  bark  particularly  ser- 
viceable as  an  aperient  in  jaundice; 
and  since  his  recommendation,  we  have 
also  experienced  from  its  use  the  most 
decided  advantage  in  jaundice,  and 
other  disordered  states  of  the  digestive 
viscera,  attended  with  a paucity  of  bile 
in  the  intestinal  canaL 

CUBEBS,  OR  JATA  PEPPER. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  has  lately  written  “ Prac- 
tical observations  on  the  use  of  Cubebs 
in  the  cure  of  Gonorrhoea.”  Many 
other  practitioners  maintain  a favour- 
able opinion  of  its  influence  in  the 
same  disease.  Dr.  Macleod  and  Mr. 
Bacot  (the  present  editors  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  and  Physical  Journal,) 
speak  of  it  as  “a  very  valuable  medi- 
cine,” and  give  the  result  of  a corres- 
pondent’s experience  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, which  is  altogether  highly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  remedy.  It  is  observed, 
that  “ the  pepper  is  rendered  nearly 
inert,  by  remaining  long  in  a powder- 
ed state,  probably  by  the  evaporation 
of  its  volatile  oil.”  Vide  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  Oct. 
1822,  p.  357.  This  remark  may  ac- 
count for  its  failure  in  some  cases,  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety 
of  always  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a 
tincture,  which  contains  all  its  active 


qualities  unimpaired  by  keeping.  We 
have  sometimes  found  cubebs  speedily 
efficacious  in  gonorrhoea,  when  it  was 
given  early  in  the  disease,  and  before 
the  use  of  other  remedies.  It  has  also 
been  found  efficacious  in  the  whites, 
and  in  diarrhoea.  Does  it  not,  there- 
fore, deserve  to  be  restored  to  the  list 
of  the  materia  medica  ? for  it  once  had 
a place  there. 

THORN  APPLE. 

Dr.  Paris  observes,  in  the  Pharma- 
cologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.  “It  is  narco- 
tic, and  has  been  regarded  by  many  au  - 
thors as  eminently  antispasmodic.  Dr. 
Barton,  an  American  physician,  made 
very  extensive  trials  of  its  efficacy,  the 
result  of  which  is  highly  favourable  to 
its  use;  and  we  have  been  recently  in- 
formed, by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  that  he 
has  found  a tincture  made  of  the  seeds 
of  a very  efficient  and  unobjectionable 
preparation.” 

IODINE. 

Iodine  is  a simple  body,  discovered 
in  1813,  by  M.  Courtois,  in  the  mo- 
ther waters  of  soda,  as  it  is  obtained 
from  the  sea-weed.  The  name  of 
iodine  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
toufys,  on  account  of  the  blue  colour  of 
its  vapour.  Dr.  Elliotson  remarks, 

“ Of  the  powers  of  idoine  in  bron- 
chocle  we  have  abundant  testimony.  I 
have  seen  sufficient  to  satisfy  myself; 
and  they  would  seem  equally  great  in 
other  structural  diseases.”  Dr.  Baron’s 
experience  of  its  efficacy  is  equally 
encouraging. 

ORRIS  ROOT 

Every  person  who  is  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  pharmaceutical 
composition  of  pill  masses,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  agree  with  me,  that  oiria 
root  ought  to  have  a place  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  very  great  use 
of  its  powder  in  rendering  various  pill 
masses,  into  which  soft  extracts  enter, 
of  3 proper  consistence,  and  retaining 
them  so.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best 
substances  for  involving  pills  of  calo- 
mel and  other  mercurial  preparations. 
Liquorice,  nor  any  other  powder,  will 
answer  the  purpose  so  well,  as  a trial 
will  prove  the  correctness  of. 
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COS  LETTUCE. 

Dr.  Paris,  in  Pharmacologia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  209,  remarks,  “This  preparation 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia;  but  as  con- 
siderable interest  has  been  excited 
with  regard  to  its  sedative  properties, 
by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Duncan  and 
others,  I may  be  allowed  to  introduce 
it  in  the  present  work.”  This  remark, 
we  should  suppose,  may  be  considered 
as  precursory  to  its  appearance  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, prepared  according  to  Mr. 
Probart’s  method.  See  Extractum  Lac- 
tucae  Concentratum.  Probart’s  Tinc- 
tura  Lactucae,  and  Troch.  Lactucae. 

ROSE  WOOD. 

See  Dr.  Mason  Good’s  observations 
on  its  virtues,  in  his  study  of  medicine, 
vol.  i.  p.  136,  where  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a valuable  remedy  in  flatulency, 
not  only  affording  benefit  for  the  time, 
but,  by  its  tonic  virtue,  having  a 
tendency  to  correct  the  disorder  radi- 
cally, which  certainly  renders  it  de- 
serving of  a place  in  the  New  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 


CASE  OF  GRAVEL. 


SIR  WILLrAM  B *S  ACCOUNT  OF 

HIS  CASE. 


Sir  William  B.  is  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year : he  suffered  much  at  times  from 
long  and  severe  attacks  of  gout,  from 
about  his  thirty-fifth  to  his  sixtieth 
year ; since  which  period,  the  attacks 
have  been  much  less  frequent,  much 
mitigated,  and  of  short  continuance. 
He  thinks  he  first  perceived  red  gravel 
or  sand  to  come  from  him  occasion- 
ally, soon  after  a long  fit  of  the  gout, 
about  seven  or  eight  years  since,  but 
did  not  suffer  much  inconvenience 
from  it.  About  four  years  since,  he 
passed  pieces  of  gravel  at  different 
times,  and  has  continued  occasionally 
to  do  so  ever  since,  sometimes  larger 
than  a pea,  but  generally  of  an  oblong 
shape.  When  they  occasioned  any 
stoppage  in  the  passage,  he  used  a 
hot-bath  at  94°,  and  drank  plentifully 
of  some  diluting  drink,  which  after  a 


little  time  succeeded.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1 820,  having  had  oc- 
casion to  use  a great  deal  of  walking 
exercise  in  London  for  three  or  four 
days,  he  was  much  surprised  on  pass- 
ing, first,  a considerable  quantity  of 
very  dark  stuff,  nearly  like  coffee 
grounds,  and  afterwards,  a consider- 
able quantity  of  what  appeared  chiefly 
blood.  He  did  not  experience  any 
pain  of  consequence  with  this,  and  by 
the  following  day,  his  urine  was  as 
clear  as  before.  Upon  going  into  the 
country,  he  found  that  if  he  rode  fast 
at  any  time,  it  brought  on  the  passing 
of  the  dark  stuff,  and  afterwards,  if 
persisted  in,  of  blood.  By  degrees  he 
gave  up  riding,  and  finally  ceased  to 
ride  about  Christmas  last;  and  find- 
ing the  same  effects  to  arise,  in  a 
slighter  degree  from  walking  much, 
he  has  almost  given  up  that  also, 
for  the  last  six  months.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  at- 
tended him  for  these  symptoms  in 
June  and  July,  1821,  when  he  left 
London  for  Ireland.  Whilst  there  he 
continued  to  experience  the  same  in- 
convenience as  before,  but  with  little 
pain,  and  the  same  on  his  return  to 
London.  Early  in  June  last,  he  called 
on  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  say  he  was 
going  again  to  Ireland,  and  wished  to 
have  some  conversation  with  him, 
when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advised  his 
being  sounded,  which  he  then  was, 
and  it  was  ascertained  there  was  a 
stone.  As  it  appeared  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  to  be  a small  one,  he  pro- 
posed trying  to  extract  it,  and  on  the 
fourth  trial,  with  intervals  of  a week 
or  so  between  them,  a stone  weighing 
seventeen  grains  and  a half  was  ex- 
tracted. About  three  weeks  after, 
Sir  William,  having  some  fear  that 
there  still  remained  some  sto.ie  be- 
hind, again  applied  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
who,  upon  sounding,  found  that  such 
was  the  case ; and  on  making  at  that 
time  an  attempt  to  extract,  at  his  own 
house,  he  brought  it  part  of  the  way, 
but  found  it  too  large  to  bring  for- 
ward, and  therefore  returned  it ; and 
as  soon  as  the  parts  would  permit,  he 
commenced  enlarging  the  passage  by 
bougies,  which  he  continued  at  inter- 
vals for  nearly  a fortnight,  and  then 
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extracted  a stone  weighing  fifty-four 
grains,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1822. 

Sir  William  B suffered  pain  in 

making  water,  swelling  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  at  the  scrotum,  with 
considerable  urethral  discharge,  until 
September  23d,  when  the  symptoms 
subsided  under  the  application  of  fo- 
mentations and  poultices. 

When  the  size  of  the  stone  is  ob- 
served, it  will  not  excite  surprise  that 
I had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting the  larger,  which  weighed 
fifty-four  grains,  and  which  I have 
sent  for  the  society’s  inspection.  It 
was  in  that  part  of  the  urethra  near 
the  glans  that  the  chief  impediment 
Was  found ; and  if  I had  thought  it 
proper  to  do  so,  I could  have  easily 
removed  it  thence  by  incision,  but  I 
preferred  completing  the  extraction 
without  occasioning  a wound ; yet  I 
am  now  disposed  to  believe,  that,  in  a 
stone  of  equal  magnitude,  it  would  be 
better  to  make  a small  incision  into 
the  urethra  anteriorly  to  the  scrotum, 
than  employ  force  for  the  extraction 
of  the  stone  through  this  narrow  part 
of  the  urethra. — A.  C. 

The  history  of  the  preceding  case 
is  given  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  by 
which  it  appears  the  patient  was  sub- 
ject to  gravel  for  seven  years — and 
that  “ he  found  speedy  and  effectual 
relief  from  a short  course,  consisting 
of  two  scruples  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass  twice  a day,  half  neutralized 
with  lemon  juice,  and  combined  with 
hemlock  and  extract  of  poppy.”.  He 
had  returns  of  it  three  following  years, 
all  of  which  were  removed  by  the  like 
means,  except  that  in  one  of  the  at- 
tacks, magnesia  was  substituted  for  the 
potass.  After  this,  he  remained  near- 
ly free  of  the  complaint  for  two  years, 
but  it  returned  in  the  month  of  May, 
1820.  The  same  remedies  were  had 
recourse  to,  but  without  the  same 
success,  for  after  several  weeks’  trial, 
the  symptoms  were  rather  Aggravated 

I then  found  that  I had  not  been 
sufficiently  vigilant  in  examining  the 
colour  of  the  sand ; for,  though  it  was 
fed  at  its  re-appearance  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  it  had  been  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, I now  found,  on  inspection,  that 
it  consisted  of  sand  of  white  colour. 


This  accounted  for  the  want  of  success 
from  the  alkaline  medicines;  and  as 
soon  as  the  muriatic  acid  was  or- 
dered in  the  dose  of  seven  drops, 
combined  with  seven  drops  of  the 
vinum  opii,  three  times  a day,  duly 
diluted,  sensible  relief  was  experi- 
enced in  the  course  of  nine  days, 
and,  in  fourteen  days,  he  was  free  from 
the  complaint.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  in-place  of  sand,  small 
calculi  were  passed,  after  pretty  severe 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 
These  calculi  were  red  internally,  and 
white  in  their  external  parts.  But 
having  passed  great  part  of  his  time 
in  Ireland  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
the  history  of  the  treatment  is  not  well 
ascertained  ; but  the  history  of  the 
symptoms  is  very  distinctly  related  by 
himself,  till  the  period  of  the  opera- 
tions. 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  NERVES. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
nerves  give  sensibility  to  our  organs, 
and  movements  to  our  muscles ; that 
the  brain  appeared  more  particularly 
destined  to  the  phenomena  of  the  in- 
tellect; the  cerebellum  to  motion, 
but  what  was  unknown  for  a much 
longer  time,  and  which  the  beautiful 
experiments  of  Lorry  and  Legallois 
have  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  is,  that 
the  spinal  marrow  is  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  nervous  system.  There 
is  to  be  found  the  principal  seat  of 
sensibility,  and  the  source  of  all  our 
movements ; there  resides  the  imperi- 
ous instinct  which  causes  us  to  respire; 
so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  would  be 
possible  to  live  without  the  brain  or 
cerebellum;  but  life,  without  the 
spinal  marrow,  cannot  possibly  be 
maintained  a single  moment.  Here, 
then,  are  some  new  facts,  which  recent 
discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  add  to 
those  important  ones,  but  which  have 
as  yet  been  scarce. 

One  of  the  most  receiit  discoveries 
is  due  to  an  English  physiologist:  it 
has  reference  to  that  admirable  faculty 
by  which  our  countenance  becomes 
the  faithful  image  of  the  sentiments 
which  agitate  us.  It  was  not  doubted 
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that  the  muscles  were  the  agents  of 
the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  that  the  nerves  directed  their 
several  contractions.  But  the  face  re- 
ceives many  distinct  nerves,  and  par- 
ticularly two  on  each  side,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  “ facial,”  the  other 
the  “maxillary  nerve.”  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
nervous  system,  and, who  has  written 
a “ Treatise  on  the  Expression  of  the 
Countenance  in  Man  and  Animals,” 
questioned  which  of  the  two,  the 
“facial”  or  the  “maxillary  nerve,”  was 
the  agent  of  communication  between 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  the  inter- 
nal sensations. 

To  judge  of  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  experiment,  which  con- 
sisted in  cutting  one  of  these  nerves, 
and  leaving  the  other  entire.  The 
experiment  was  made  upon  an  ass. 
This  animal  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  proper  to  choose,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  physiognomy : however, 
as  its  passions  are  sufficiently  vivid,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  devoid  of  ex- 
pression. The  “facial  nerve”  of  an 
ass  was,  therefore,  divided,  and  it  was 
immediately  seen  that  all  motion  had 
ceased  on  that  side  of  the  face  where 
the  division  had  been  performed, 
particularly  those  of  the  eyelids  and 
lips.  Food  was  offered  to  it:  on  the 
side  where  the  nerve  was  undivided, 
its  appetite  was  vividly  expressed; 
the  opposite  side  remained  dead  and 
inexpressive.  This  was  not  the  case 
when  it  laid  hold  of  its  food:  the 
same  parts  which  were  immoveable,  as 
far  as  regards  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  performed  their  proper 
functions  in  mastication. — Another 
experiment  was  made : it  consisted  in 
cutting  the  “ maxillary  nerve,”  leav- 
ing the  “facial  nerve”  entire.  This 
was  performed  on  another  animal ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  movements 
of  expression  had  not  lost  any  portion 
of  their  activity,  whilst  those  which 
had  a reference  to  the  performance  of 
mastication  had  ceased  entirely.  In 
this  experiment,  an  important  remark 
was  also  made:  the  animal  had  en- 
tirely lost  the  sensibility  of  that  side  of 
the  face  in  which  the  nerve  had  been 
cut,  although  dne  of  the  two  nerves 


distributed  to  this  part  remained  en- 
tire. This  experiment  deserves  to  be 
repeated  on  some  animal  whose  fea- 
tures have  a more  marked  expression 
than  those  of  the  ass. 

A monkey  of  the  most  expressive 
countenance  that  could  be  found  at 
Exeter  ’Change,  was  therefore  chosen, 
and  the  facial  nerve  on  one  side  was 
divided ; he  lost  entirely  on  one  side  the 
power  of  grinning,  frowning,  &c.  and 
the  whole  physiognomy  assumed,  in 
consequence  of  the  contrast  of  the  two 
sides,  so  singula?  an  expression,  that  it 
was  impossible,  on  beholding  it,  to  re- 
frain from  laughter.  \11  of  the  as- 
sistants in  this  experiment  were  struck 
with  the  analogy  that  existed  between 
the  countenance  of  this  monkey  and 
that  of  a celebrated  English  mimic, 
(Matthews.)  It  appears  very  proba- 
ble that  this  man  was  indebted  to  a 
natural  infirmity  for  his  powers  of  di 
version,  and  the  conjecture  was  thus 
verified. 

We  have  repeated  the  above  expe- 
riments, and  find  them  perfectly  exact. 
They  throw  a great  light  upon  the 
functions  of  the  nerves  of  the  face; 
they  prove  in  an  incontestible  man- 
ner, that  the  motions  of  the  eyelids, 
nostrils,  lips,  &c.  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal play  of  the  countenance,  are  de- 
pending upon  a particular  nerve ; and 
that  the  sensibility  of  these  parts,  and 
the  motions  relative  to  mastication, 
are  also  depending  upon  a special 
nerve. 

These  results  are  not  only  curious 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  science,  but  they 
have  also  an  immediate  application  to 
the  cure  of  disease.  The  countenance 
is  often  the  seat  of  affections  which 
bear  particularly  upon  the  organs  of 
expression ; the  mouth  is  twisted,  the 
eyelids  are  paralysed,  &c.  Do  not 
the  means  of  cure  become  more  easy 
and  more  sure  when  the  mechanism  of 
the  diseased  organs  is  better  known  ? 
It  is  thus  that  the  discoveries  of  phy- 
siology will  become  sooner  or  later  the 
means  of  perfecting  the  science  of  me- 
dicine. Feeling  and  motion  are  the 
two  phenomena  upon  which  the  ac- 
tions of  external  life  turn.  In  a state  of 
health  these  two  phenomena  are  so 
united  with  each  other,  that  they  ap- 
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pear  to  form  only  one;  but,  in  disease, 
the  separation  is  so  decidedly  marked, 
that  a part  of  the  body,  or  even  the 
whole  of  it,  loses  its  sensibility  entirely, 
without  in  the  smallest  degree  losing 
the  power  of  motion  : and,  under 
other  circumstances,  it  loses  its  motion, 
whilst  it  preserves  its  sensibility. 


OLD  AND  VALUABLE  RE- 
MARKS ON  DROPSY. 


BY  DU  VERNEY. 


Du  Verney  begins  his  observations 
in  dropsical  cases  by  the  description  of 
the  case  of  a lady  of  about  thirty,  who 
dried  dropsical.  An  universal  jaundice 
both  preceded  and  accompanied  this 
dropsy.*  The  whole  body  was  greatly 
emaciated.  Her  skin  was  partly  yel- 
low, partly  red,  and  of  a violet  colour. 
The  abdomen  was  distended;  and 
upon  opening  it,  about  three  Paris 
pints  of  a beerish  kind  of  liquor  was 
found  in  it.  The  intestines  were  of  a 
brown  colour  and  greatly  swelled. 
The  epiploon  was  almost  consumed. 
The  liver  was  both  very  heavy  and 
very  large.  The  gall-bladder  was  so 
distended  as  to  contain  two  Paris 
pints ; it  was  full  of  hydatides  or  little 
bladders,  some  as  big  as  eggs.  The 
stomach,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were 
sound,  as  were  the  lungs  and  heart ; 
but  the  ovaria  were  scirrhous,  and 
had  no  apparent  vesicles  in  them. 
The  womb  was  very  small,  and  the 
right  fallopian  tube  had  its  fringe  at- 
tached to  the  rectum. 

Du  Verney  was  in  some  time  after 
called  to  another  lady  of  about  forty, 
who  became  dropsical  after  an  ague, 
and  a flux  that  attended  it.  After 
every  thing  that  could  be  thought  of 


* Such  dropsies  as  are  preceded  by 
a jaundice  become  generally  incurable. 
The  bile  in  such  cases  being  retained 
in  the  blood,  soon  melts  it  down,  being 
of  an  alkaline  nature.  As  therefore  it  is 
not  easy  to  restore  the  crasis  of  the 
blood  once  destroyed,  so  dropsies  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a state  of  blood  ge- 
nerally becomes  incurable. 


was  done  to  no  effect,  and  as  the  patient 
was  esteemed  past  recovery,  he  pro- 
posed to  have  her  tapped ; but  was  op- 
posed, purely  on  account  of  the  ill  - 
success  that  generally  attended  the 
operation,  as  it  was  then  performed. 
However  it  was  at  length  agreed  to, 
and  about  four  Paris  pints  of  a brown- 
ish liquor  was  taken  away.  It  inclined 
to  a green,  and  was  of  an  urinous 
smell.  To  the  taste  it  was  brackish, 
and  frothed  when  let  fall  into  the  bason. 

Much  about  the  same  time  he  tapped 
a lad  of  about  fifteen  years  old.  This 
lad  had  laboured  under  a hectic  fever 
for  nearly  six  months;  was  in  a lan- 
guishing condition,  and  next  to  dying. 

These  two  patients  he  attended  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  exactly  follow- 
ing the  regimen  he  prescribed,  both 
recovered  in  three  weeks  or  a month. 
The  regimen  he  generally  prescribed 
to  most  of  his  patients,  and  which  he 
often  refers  to,  is  this : he  allows  good 
nourishing  broths,  made  of  beef,  mut- 
ton, and  an  old  cock.  Sometimes  an 
old  partridge  or  capon  was  added,  with 
some  spice— as  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
the  raspings  of  ivory  and  hartshorn. 
He  often  allowed  them  a new-laid  egg, 
and  a glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  for 
common  drink,  a ptisan  made  with 
the  roots  of  strawberry  leaves,  and  the 
shavings  of  harstshom. 

They  were  strictly  kept  to  this  regi- 
men until  the  second  tapping,  which 
was  in  four  days  after  the  first.  Two 
days  after  this  second  tapping,  he 
purged  them  and  allowed  them  after 
more  solid  food ; soup,  and  roast 
meat.  Every  other  day  they  took  a 
medicated  broth,  made  with  veal, 
wormwood,  chamomile  flowers,  and 
rhubarb.  They  were  tapped  a third 
time,  and  purged  as  occasion  required, 
and  observed  the  above  regimen 
through  the  whole  course.  They 
generally  took  a dose  of  rhubarb  pow- 
der before  dinner  By  these  means 
they  both  perfectly  recovered  in  three 
weeks  or  a month. 

A VERY  EXTRAORDINARY  KIND  OF 
DROPSY  AFTER  A LYING-IN. 

Du  Verney  was  called  to  a baker’s 
wife,  aged  about  thirty,  who  became 
dropsical,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
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lochial  discharge  through  grief.  She 
had  every  help  that  could  be  thought 
of ; but  nothing  that  was  done  for  her 
had  the  desired  effect.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  tap  her.  Re  found  her  legs 
and  thighs  greatly  swelled,  and  yet  her 
belly  was  not  near  so  much  swelled  in 
proportion.  But  she  was  greatly  op- 
pressed, and  made  very  little  urine. 
What  came  first  from  her  was  like 
clear  thin  flower  and  milk  boiled,  but 
it  had  the  smell  of  pus.  When  about 
a Paris  pint  and  a half  of  this  matter 
was  drawn  off,  some  viscid  matter 
came,  which  choked  the  canula  or 
pipe  through  which  he  drew  off  the 
fluid  j but  upon  recommending  to  the 
patient  to  cough,  the  canula  was  clear- 
ed, and  about  two  Paris  pints  of  a 
wheyish  liquor  spun  fairly  out.  Here 
again  the  canula  was  stopped,  brlt  up- 
on giving  the  patient  a glass  of  wine, 
pressing  on  her  belly,  and  recommend- 
ing to  her  to  cough  now  and  then, 
about  a glass  full  of  a purulent  slimy 
matter  came  from  her.  The  patient 
_was  hereupon  greatly  relieved,  took 
nourishment,  and  slept.  She  made 
urine  so.  plentifully,  that  in  a few  days 
all  her  swellings  entirely  disappeared  : 
She  came  to  her  appetite  and  natural 
rest,  and  recovered  strength  daily,  in- 
somuch that  in  about  three  weeks  she 
went  into  the  country  to  recruit.  She 
was  not  there  long,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a colic.  Her  belly 
became  painful,  and  in  about  five 
weeks  was  as  big  as  it  was  before  tap  - 
ping. As  she  was  preparing  to  come 
to  town,  her  navel,  which  had  been  di- 
lated about  a finger’s  breadth,  burst  of 
itself.  The  discharge  was  like  what 
came  before  from  her.  The  navel 
closed  of  itself : but  in  eight  days  after 
it  opened  again.  A clear  water  only 
came  from  her,  by  which  she  was 
greatly  relieved,  though  she  was  very 
weak  ever  since  the  first  bursting  open 
of  her  navel.  As  her  navel  had 
now  so  well  closed  itself  u^>,  she  was 
in  great  hopes  all  was  well  over  with, 
her ; but  she  soon  perceived  she  was 
mistaken ; for  her  navel  burst  twice 
after,  and  closed  as  often,  but  ever 
since  she  has  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

This  ease  appears  in  many  respects 
very  singular.  First,  by  one  and  the 


same  operation  to  discharge  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matter,  which  has  not 
been  seen,  except  in  incysted  dropsies, 
and  seldom  even  in  them.  Secondly, 
the  navel  dilated,  burst  open,  and 
closed  of  itself.  Thirdly,  very  few  re- 
cover when  the  waters  appear  purulent. 
Lastly,  the  happy  issue  of  this  case  not 
only  points  out  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  this  operation  in  general, 
but  it  authorizes  the  repeating  it  as 
often  as  it  is  found  necessary. 

The  year  following  Du  Vemey  at- 
tended a man  about  forty-five,  who 
became  dropsical  after  a bilious  flux, 
which  held  him  nearly  ten  months,  in 
spite  of  all  that  was  or  could  be  done 
for  him.  This  man,  by  tapping,  and  ob- 
serving the  above  regimen,  recovered 
in  six  weeks  time.  But  what  seemed 
here  to  afford  the  greatest  relief  was  a 
medicated  wine,  made  with  a pint  of 
juniper  berries,  and  a handful  of  cen- 
taury tops  infused  in  a gallon  of  white 
wine.  The  patient  drank  of  it  as  much 
as  he  liked. 

This  flux  was  preceded  by  an  uni- 
versal j aundice,  In  such  cases  the  wa- 
ters drawn  are  always  of  a deep 
yellow. 

A woman  about  thirty,  after  a lying 
in,  became  dropsical.  She  in  like 
manner  was  cured  by  tapping  and  the 
above  regimen. 

A man  aboiut  forty,  who  had  com- 
mitted frequent  excesses,  and  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  not  only 
by  the  length  of  his  disorder,  but  also 
by  the  violence  of  some  quack  medi- 
cines he  had  taken,  was  at  length  cured 
by  the  same  method.  He  was  tapped 
three  times,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a 
purgative  ptisan,  made  of  hedge- 
hyssop,  asarabaca,  centaury  tops,  and 
chamomile  flowers,  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  hedge-hyssop,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  evacuations,  and  some- 
times leaving  it  entirely  out.  This 
ptisan  at  first  vomited  him  a good 
deal ; but  he  was  so  much  relieved  by 
these  evacuations,  sometimes  by  vomit, 
sometimes  by  stool,  sometimes  by 
urine,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks.  Whenever  this 
ptisan  wrought  him  too  much,  or 
that  he  was  otherwise  out  of  humour 
with  it,  he  took  it  by  way  of  clyster.- 
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The  water  drawn  from  this  man  ap- 
peared bloody,  and  upon  settling,  a 
cake  of  florid  thick  blood,  a finger 
thick,  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  vessel  it  was  received  into. 

A woman  about  thirty-three,  who 
had  been  dropsical  for  twenty-two 
months  after  a lying-in,  was  cured  by 
the  same  method  and  regimen  in  three 
weeks  time.  This  woman  was  tapped 
three  times  in  three  weeks;  and  at 
each  tapping  had  eight  Pans  pints  of 
water  drawn  from  her,  which  were 
not  slimy,  though  they  had  been  so 
long  gathering. 

A Capuchin  friar  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Honorius,  in  Paris,  aged  about 
forty,  whose  belly  and  lower  extremi- 
ties were  prodigiously  swelled,  was  at 
last  cured,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Paris  pints  of  water  had  been  drawn 
from  him  at  different  times.  No  eva- 
cuating medicines  had  any  effect  here 
But  after  he  had  been  tapped,  he  owed 
his  recovery  chiefly  to  the  above  juni- 
per wine. 

Another  man,  about  thirty,  was 
cured  by  tapping  and  raising  a gen- 
tle salivation.  Why  this  salivation 
was  called  in  was,  because  the  exterior 
swelling  could  no  other  way  be  re- 
moved. The  patient  was  supported 
under  it  with  strong  restoratives,  pana- 
da, jellies,  &c.  His  drink  for'the  first 
day  was  a ptisan  made  of  the  shav- 
ings of  hartshorn  and  liquorice  root. 
He  had  now  and  again  given  him  a 
a glass  of  white  wine  in  his  jelly.  This 
man  recovered  perfect  health. 

A young  woman,  about  twenty,  was 
cured  by  once  tapping,  and  drinking  a 
ptisan  made  of  orris  and  nettle  roots, 
and,  round-leaved  sorrel. 

Another  of  the  same  age,  who  with- 
out any  visible  cause,  or  without  any 
change  in  the  colour  of  her  face,  was 
breeding  this  disorder  twenty-two 
months,  was  cured  in  a month’s  time 
by  three  tappings  and  the  above  pti- 
san. At  each  tapping  four  or  five 
Paris  pints  of  a slimy,  blackish  water 
was  drawn  from  her.  After  the  third 
tapping,  she  began  the  ptisan.  By 
the  next  morning  she  made  nearly  as 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  water  as 
was  drawn  from  her  by  the  puncture. 
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Tms  young  woman  was  married  after, 
and  had  children. 

A widow  lady,  about  thirty-three; 
after  grief  she  had  taken,  followed  by 
a jaundice,  became  dropsical.  She 
had,  besides,  a scirrhous  tumour,  which 
extended  from  the  end  of  the  breast  - 
bone to  the  navel.  Though  she  had 
taken  many  things,  and  was  often 
tapped,  yet  nothing  but  the  above 
purgative  ptisan  with  hedge-hyssop, 
&c.  could  relieve  her.  Her  natural 
colour  returned,  she  became  plump 
and  full,  and  enjoyed  good  health  for 
many  years,  notwithstanding  her  scir- 
rhous tumour. 

Another  woman  with  a scirrhous  in 
the  side  was  cured  in  like  manner  by 
tapping,  and  very  few  medicines. 

A young  man,  who  had  a dropsy 
of  the  belly  complicated  with  a gene- 
ral dropsy,  was  likewise  cured  by  tap- 
ping and  using  the  above  diaphoretic 
ptisan,  to  which  was  added,  asara- 
baca,  and  the  shavings  of  elder  roots; 
the  whole  made  on  half  water  and 
half  white  wine. 

A young  woman,  of  twenty-two, 
in  much  the  same  case,  was  cured  by 
the  same  method. 

A man  between  thirty  and  forty, 
-greatly  wasted  by  long  abstinence  and 
constant  application  of  mind,  became 
dropsical.  He  was  tapped  three  times, 
upon  which  he  recovered  strength ; 
but  his  belly  filled  again.  But  re- 
fusing to  be  tapped  any  more,  he 
drank  every  day  three  glasses  of  white 
wine,  in  which  was  infused  orris  and 
nettle  roots  and  juniper-berries  coarse- 
ly powdered.  He  recovered  in  some 
time,  and  enjoyed  good  health. 

A widow  lady,  after  her  menses 
left  her,  carried  a prodigious  big  belly 
for  six  or  seven  years ; but  she  was  at 
length  quit  of  it  by  repeated  tappings, 
and  the  above  regimen.  The  waters 
drawn  from  her  were  thick,  black,  and 
oily.  She  was  two  years  before  she 
perceived  any  inconvenience  from  her 
disorder.  But  by  degrees  it  increased  - 
to  the  size  it  was  before  she  was  tap- 
ped. It  is  very  rare  to  see  these  kinds 
of  dropsies  cured;  on  the  contrary, 
many  who  had  no  other  complaint 
than  a big  belly,  died  soon  after  they 
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attempted  to  have  it  lessened,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  case: 

A woman  of  about  thirty,  of  a florid 
countenance,  and  good  appetite,  who 
slept  well,  and  was  able  to  attend  her 
domestic  affairs,  came  to  Du  Vemey  to 
be  tapped.  Her  belly  was  monstrously 
big.  She  informed  him  that  it  was 
seven  or  eight  years  since  her  belly 
first  began  to  swell,  and  that  first  she 
fancied  herself  with  child.  Having 
discovered  by  the  tact  that  there  was 
an  extravasation,  he  fixed  a day  to 
tap  her.  She  had  eight  Paris  pints  of 
a slimy  yellowish  water  taken  from 
her,  but  without  any  bad  smell.  The 
patient  thought  herself  greatly  reliev- 
ed, and  believed  she  had  been  perfectly 
cured.  However  she  pressed  to  have 
a second  tapping,  which  was  perform- 
ed four  days  after  the  first.  The  water 
here  drawn  off  stunk  intolerably.  It 
was  of  a greenish  colour,  and  of  dif- 
ferent consistencies,  and  but  two  Paris 
pints.  He  could  not  conceive  how  it 
ceased  coming,  as  it  was  not  thicker 
than  what  was  drawn  from  her  before, 
and  as  the  fluctuation  was  still  sensible 
to  the  touch.  In  the  uncertainty  he 
was  in,  joined  to  the  extreme  weak- 
ness the  patient  was  now  reduced  to, 
he  withdrew,  the  canula.  The  pa- 
tient was  not  the  least  relieved  by 
the  operation,  but  rather  worse  after 
it.  She  became  thirsty  and  restless ; 
loathed  every  thing ; and  though  she 
made  urine  plentifully  after  the  first 
operation,  here  she  made  none.  Nei- 
ther the  above  regimen  nor  all  his 
care  availed  any  thing.  He  however 
came  to  a third  operation.  The  mat- 
ter now  drawn  off  stunk  more  intoler- 
ably than  at  the  second  operation ; it 
was  black  and  curd-like,  and  about  a 
Paris  pint  only.  In  about  two  hours 
after  the  operation,  she  shook  like  one 
in  an  ague-fit*  became  thirsty,  vomit- 
ed every  thing,  and  died  in  a few  days 
after.  Upon  opening  her  he  found  a 
large  “ cystis”  in  the  abdomen,  which 
contained  many  lesser  ones.  They 
did  not  communicate  with  each  other. 
Each  contained  matter  of  a different 
nature,  smell,  and  colour. 

Du  Vemey  was  called  to  a young 
woman  of  fifteen,  tall  of  her  age,  but 
sickly.  She  was  swelled  from  the  pit 


of  her  stomach  to  her  toes.  The  skin 
of  her  belly  was  speckled ; her  breath- 
ing was  difficult;  her  stomach  was  so 
compressed,  that  she  could  take  no 
food  ; her  cheeks,  lips,  and  the  ends 
of  her  fingers  became  black.  As  the 
fluctuation  was  very  sensible,  it  was 
agreed  to  tap  her.  She  had  five  Paris 
pints  of  a citron-colour  water  drawn 
from  her,  which  had  both  the  smell 
and  taste  of  urine.  The  patient  was 
somewhat  relieved  after  this.  She,  was 
tapped  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  days 
after,  which  seemed  to  lessen  the 
symptoms,  without  increasing  the 
hopes  of  her  recovery,  because  her 
strength  did  not  increase;  besides, 
she  continued  still  oppressed  in  her 
breathing.  However,  she  changed  to 
a better  air;  appeared  better  after; 
she  made  plenty  of  urine ; her  body 
became  open ; her  rest  and  appetite 
good — especially  when  she  was  allowed 
to  live  as  she  liked.  About  the  20th 
of  September  she  became  greatly  op- 
pressed. Her  legs,  thighs,  and  belly, 
swelled  considerably,  though  she  made 
plenty  of  urine,  her  body  kept 
open,  and  her  appetite  good.  She 
was  tapped  the  28th,  and  about  a 
Paris  pint  of  a purulent  matter  was 
drawn  from  her.  This  relieved  her  a 
little,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  jog  on  till 
the  18  th  of  October,  when  she  was 
tapped  for  the  last  time.  Here  also 
the  discharge  was  purulent,  which  did 
not  mend  the  patient’s  case ; for  she 
died  the  9th  of  November.  The 
whole  skin  was  bloated,  the  extremi- 
ties so  swelled,  that  ,upon  sticking  a 
knife  into  any  part  of  them,  a jelly- 
like  serum  came  away.  Upon  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  a Paris  pint  of  a 
purulent  matter  was  found.  All  the 
intestines  were  full  of  air,  and  were 
soldered  together.  The  liver  was  very 
big,  and  the  colour  of  coarse  lees  of 
wine.  The  pancreas  was  both  big 
and  scirrhous.  The  gall-bladder  was 
in  its  natural  state.  Above  the  left 
kidney  was  a bag,  which  contained 
about  a pint  of  a milky  liquor.  Both 
the  kidneys  and  ureters  v/ere  in 
their  natural  state.  Both  cavities  of 
the  thorax  were  full  of  a serous 
fluid.  The  pericardium,  or  bag 
which  holds  the  heart,  was  as  big  as 
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the  deceased’s  head,  broader  than  it  was 
long,  being  eight  inches  in  breadth ; 
it  was  full  of  fluid,  and  yet  it  was 
much  thicker  than  natural.  The  heart 
was  likewise  very  big,  broader  than  it 
was  long,  notunlike  a horse-chesnut ; 
flat  posteriorly,  and  convex  anteriorly; 
and  of  solid  firm  consistence ; its  fibres 
were  from  four  to  five  lines  thick,  and 
its  “ columneE  cameae”  were  very 
strong. 

The  pulmonary  artery  was  both  very 
big  and  very  thick;  all  the  vessels 
about  the  heart  appealed  distended, 
yet  they  were  all  thicker  than  what  is 
natural.  The  lungs  were  so  com- 
pressed and  flattened  that  they  were 
scarcely  two  fingers  breadth  in  thick- 
ness. 

BAD  CONSEQUENCES  FROM  DRAW- 
ING ALL  THE  WATERS  AT  ONCE. 

Du  Vemey  relates  two  histories  where 
the  patients  died,  merely  because  all 
the  waters  were  drawn  off*  at  once. 

The  first  was  a lady  between  forty 
and  forty-five,  who  had  taken  many 
things  both  in  the  country  and  in 
Paris.  She  at  last  agreed  to  be  tapped, 
which  so  far  relieved  her,  as  to  be  able 
to  go  about.  But  in  six  weeks  after, 
she  swelled  again.  Here  a consulta- 
tion was  held,  which  advised  to  draw 
off  all  the  water  at  once — this  was 
done.  During  and  after  the  opera- 
tion there  was  no  change  in  either  the 
pulse  or  eyes,  nor  did  the  patient 
complain  of  a tinkling  in  her  ears,  nor 
had  she  any  stretchings  or  yawnings. 
She  was  put  to  bed,  and  took  what 
was  given  her ; when  she  awoke,  she 
found  a great  sinking  of  her  spirits, 
loathed  every  thing,  and  lost  her 
speech.  She  lingered  in  this  melan- 
choly way  for  five  or  six  days,  and 
died  of  mere  inanition. 

The  second,  a man  about  thirty, 
who  likewise  had  called  in  advice, 
wherein  the  majority  was  for  drawing 
off  all  the  water  at  once.  The  sur- 
geon in  ordinary  performed  the  opera- 
tion, and  drew  off  all  the  water  he 
could.  The  patient  was  greatly  pleased 
at  the  sudden  relief  he  felt ; was  put 
to  bed ; took  food.  This  man,  after 
his  short  interval  of  seeming  relief, 
complained  the  same  night  of  great 
weakness,  became  restless,  and  was 


greatly  confused  in  his  head,  inso- 
much that  he  died  in  a few  days. 

Both  these  cases  evidently  shew  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  draw  off  all  the  water 
in  dropsical  cases.  The  ancients  were 
herein  very  cautious  how  they  drew 
off,  not  only  all  the  water  in  a dropsy, 
but  likewise  all  the  pus  in  any  large 
abscess,  having  often  observed  that 
the  patients  fainted,  which  put  them 
in  imminent  danger  of  their  lives; 
whereas  surgeons  now-a-days  draw  off 
all  the  water  as  freely  as  they  would 
out  of  a hogshead,  which  often  ex- 
poses the  patient  to  great  danger  and 
death.  For  when  the  waters  are  all 
drawn  off  at  once,  the  blood  is 
driven  too  suddenly  upon  the  bowels, 
now  released  from  their  pressure  from 
the  water.  The  inferior  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  and  all  its  branches,  be- 
ing now  less  compressed,  receive  more 
blood  than  they  used  to  do.  The 
superior  parts  must  of  course  receive 
in  a given  time  less  blood,  and  parti- 
cularly the  brain,  whereby  less  animal 
spirits  will  be  separated,  or  supplied  to 
the  heart  and  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
whence  necessarily  must  ensue  a lan- 
gour,  inanition,  and  death. 

But  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  off  all  the  waters,  Du  Vemey 
advises,  ^irst,  to  use  a canula  of  a nar- 
rower bore,  and  to  stop  the  same  now 
and  again  with  one’s  finger.  By  this 
means  the  derivation  of  the  blood  on 
the  lower  parts  will  be  more  gradual, 
the  brain  of  course  will  be  less  affect- 
ed, and  there  will  be  less  danger  of  a 
collapsion  of  its  vessels.  Secondly, 
during  the  operation,  to  press  gently 
the  belly  with  both  hands,  and  after 
the  operation  is  over,  to  swathe  the  pa- 
tient’s belly,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
lying-in  women.  By  which  means 
the  bowels  and  all  the  vessels  therein 
will  be  kept  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  pressure  they  were  before  in.  Last- 
ly, during  the  operation,  to  give  the 
patient  a glass  of  wine  or  jelly  to  sup- 
port him* 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ASCITES 
AND  TYMPANY,  OR  WATERY  AND 
WINDY  DROPSY. 

In  an  ascites,  the  patient  complains  of 
a weight  in  the  abdomen,  the  belly 
feels  softer,  and  a fluctuation  is  more 
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or  less  sensible,  even  in  incysted  drop- 
sies; and  when  the  patient  changes 
his  situation,  or  lies  on  one  side,  the 
> extravasated  liquor  is  observed  to  fall 
with  the  belly  to  the  opposite  side. 
Whereas  in  a tympany  no  such  thing 
is  ever  observed ; for  a tympany 
proceeds  from  air,  pent  up  in  the  coats 
of  the  intestines.  There  is  no  extrava- 
sation, except  towards  the  latter  end, 
and  then  it  is  complicated  with  an 
ascites. 

Du  Verney  confesses  he  was  once 
deceived,  judging  there  was  water  ex- 
travasated in  the  abdomen.  But  he 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  the  air 
contained  in  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines that  imposed  on  him,  and  made 
the  same  impression  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  as  a column  of  water  generally 
- does,  when  one  strikes  the  abdomen. 
He  does  not  deny  but  that  air  may  and 
is  often  complicated  with  the  extrava- 
sated serum;  for  bubbles  of  air  are 
known  to  stop  the  canula,  which  are 
to  be  removed,  by  introducing  a probe 
into  it.  In  such  complicated  cases  few 
ever  recover.  Upon  opening  their 
bodies  the  intestines  are  found  greatly 
distended,  livid,  and  mortjfied,  and 
half  full  of  a slimy  matter. 

OF  INCYSTED  DROPSIES. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  know 
that  maidens  and  wives  are  more  sub- 
ject to  incysted  dropsies  than  widows 
or  men,  if  there  were  not  some  signs  to 
discover  those  kinds  of  dropsies  from 
ascites,  or  a true  dropsy  of  the  belly ; 
the  patient  will  inform  you  how  long 
the  disorder  was  coming — whether  a 
year  or  two.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
strong  presumption,  that  the  water  is 
contained  in  a cystisor  bag:  likewise 
if  the  swelling  appeared  first  in  themid- 
die,  or  on  either  side  of  the  belly,  and 
grew  insensibly  bigger,  without  giving 
the  patient  more  uneasiness  than  what 
women  generally  feel,  in  the  first 
months  of  their  pregnancy.  If  the 
feet,  legs,  and  thighs  did  not  swell  till 
towards  the  latter  end;  if  the  belly  pre- 
served its  natural  shape  and  form,  in 
whatever  situation  the  patient  puts 
himself  in — in  all  such  circumstances 
there  is  great  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  water  is  contained  in  a cystis.  If, 


upon  performing  the  operation,  the 
water  drawn  off  appears  Oily  and 
thick,  with  a sickly  heavy  smell,  like 
hatched  eggs,  you  may  boldly  affirm 
that  the  w-ater  was  contained  in  a 
cystis.  When  therefore  you  suspect 
this  to  be  the  case,  endeavour  first  to 
discover  where  the  cystis  lies.  You 
will  be  herein  assisted  by  observing 
where  the  swelling  is  more  prominent. 
Here  also  the  fluctuation  will  be  more 
sensible.  This  therefore  is  the  proper 
place  to  make  the  puncture. 

Du  Verney  confesses  he  was  in  the 
beginning  often  at  a loss,  how  to  form 
any  judgment  in  these  kind  of  drop- 
sies. He  first  apprehended  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  cavity;  but  upon 
introducing  a small  probe  into  the  ca- 
nula, he  was  then  certain  he  had 
penetrated  into  the  cavity.  But  upon 
desiring  the  patient  to  incline  towards 
the  canula,  he  then  perceived  some 
resistance,  which  again  embarrassed 
him,  not  knowing  whether  to  attribute 
it  to  a cystis  or  to  the  intestines ; but 
upon  introducing  the  probe,  and  per- 
ceiving no  sort  of  motion  made  on 
the  end  of  it,  he  concluded  it  must  be 
the  cystis  that  made  the  above  resist- 
ance, and  which  still  contained  the 
water;  wherefore,  ordering  his  assis- 
tant to  press  the  belly,  and  push  it 
against  the  trocar,  he  at  last  pierced 
this  cystis,  and  drew  between  five  and 
six  Paris  pints  of  a yellow  mucilagi- 
nous water  from  the  patient. 

Du  Verney  further  observes,  that 
whenever  there  is  water  extravasated 
with  an  incysted  dropsy,  it  is  always 
in  a very  little  quantity,  because  the 
extravasation  never  happens,  till  the 
cystis  is  full,  and  for  the  same  reason- 
the  extremities  do  not  swell  till  this 
time — unless  towards  the  end  of  the 
disorder. 

Du  Verney  subjoins  some  histories 
of  persons  who  died  of  this  kind  of 
dropsy.  The  first  is  of  a maiden  lady 
between  fifty-five  and  sixty,  to  whom 
he  was  called.  He  found  her  stretch- 
ed upon  a mattrass  on  the  floor,  by 
reason  of  the  prodigious  size  of  her 
belly,  it  being  a French  ell  and  a half 
in  circumference,  and  so  extended  as 
to  reach  almost  to  her  knees.  Her 
thighs  and  legs  were  monstrously  big; 
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she  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  had 
no  rest  for  fifteen  days  before. 

As  all  other  things  hitherto  pre- 
scribed for  her  had  no  effect,  it  was 
agreed  to  tap  her.  Accordingly  between 
five  and  six  Paris  pints  of  a sanious 
gluey  water  were  drawn  from  her.  It  was 
without  smell,  and  between  a red  and 
black  colour,  and  deposited  a dirty  se- 
diment, like  the  gross  lees  of  wine. 
She  was  a good  deal  relieved,  and  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  operation  she  made 
more  water  at  one  time  than  she  had 
done  for  six  days  before,  all  put  toge- 
ther. She  slept  likewise,  and  the 
swelling  became  a good  deal  less,  and 
her  breathing  easier.  She  was  tapped 
a second  time,  but  very  soon  after  she 
grew  uneasy,  was  thirsty,  and  could  not 
sleep.  As  her  belly  filled  again,  he  was 
obliged  to  tap  her  a third  time  in  eight 
days  from  the  second  tapping.  The 
water  now  drawn  from  her  smelled  so 
strong,  (like  hatched  eggs,)  that  he  was 
obliged  to  call  for  vinegar  for  the  pa- 
tient and  those  present  to  smell  to. 
She  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
operation,  yet  in  a few  days  she  lost 
her  appetite,  could  not  rest  at  night  but 
by  opiates.  She  died  in  fifteen  days 
after.  Du  Vemey  opened  her  the  next 
morning  ; when  he  laid  open  the  peri- 
toneum, or  lining  membrane  of  the 
abdomen,  and  a membrane  contiguous 
to  it,  the  same  kind  of  water  last 
drawn  from  her  came  away  3 but  upon 
enlarging  the  incision,  every  body  was 
surprised  the  intestines  did  not  ap- 
pear. But  upon  closer  enquiry, 
it  was  found  that  the  above  waters 
were  contained  in  a particular  cystis, 
which  extended  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men, from  the  os  pubis  to  the  fourth 
false  rib,  behind  which  the  bowels  lay. 
This  cystis  was  not  above  a line  and  a 
half  thick,  except  in  the  lower  part, 
where  it  was  two  inches  thick.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  same  cystis  was 
full  of  abscesses,  and  scirrhus.  Some 
were  as  big  as  one’s  fist;  others 
as  big  as  an  egg.  There  were  be- 
sides some  hydatides  of  different 
sizes.  This  cystis  grew  to  such  a 
size  as  to  protrude  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  so  high,  that  the  diaphragm 
was  thrust  up  to  the  eighth  rib,  count- 
ing from  the  lowest  false  ribs,  so  that 


the  intestines,  liver,  and  spleen  might  be 
properly  said  to  lie  in  the  thorax ; no 
wonder  the  patient’s  breathing  was 
difficult.  The  cystis  was  attached  like 
the  diaphragm  to  the  ribs,  breast-bone, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  peritoneum. 
The  liver,  gall-bladder,  and  their  ves- 
sels were  sound,  nor  was  the  pancreas 
scirrhous.  The  spleen  was  small,  but 
sound;  the  heart  and  lungs  were  in 
their  natural  state ; in  the  womb  was 
found  a glandular  substance,  the  big- 
ness of  a walnut. 

The  28th  of  November  following, 
Du  Verney  opened  another  woman,  of 
twenty-eight ; upon  opening  the  inte- 
guments, the  peritoneum  was  thicker 
than  usual ; upon  opening  the  perito- 
neum a great  quantity  of  a yellow 
purulent  matter  came  away,  resem- 
bling the  skin  formed  on  boiled 
flower  and  milk ; here  also  was  found 
a cystis,  which  entirely  covered  the 
abdomen,  extending  from  the  os  pu- 
bis and  hip  bones  to  the  false  ribs. 
When  this  cystis  was  opened,  a great 
quantity  of  a reddish  serum  came 
a^yay , the  stomach  was  full  of  wind ; 
almost  all  the  intestines  were  thrust  to 
tfie  left  side : the  colon  was  greatly 
compressed  from  its  origin  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  pylorus,  but  from  thence 
until  it  passes  under  the  spleen,  it  was 
in  its  natural  state ; it  was  compressed 
after,  until  it  ended  in  the  rectum,  all 
owing  to  the  pressure  from  the  above 
cystis.  The  womb  was  sound,  and  the 
left  ovarium  was  both  bigger  than  the 
natural  and  scirrhous.  The  liver  was 
rather  bigger,  the  gall-bladder  was 
sound,  and  its  canal  open ; the  pan- 
creas was  scirrhous. 

The  lungs  adhered  every  where, 
were  both  withered  and  contracted; 
the  heart  was  in  like  manner  wasted ; 
it  was  not  bigger  than  a pullet’s  egg, 
but  both  the  ventricles  and  the  vessels 
emerging  from  them  were  free  and 
open. 


CURIOUS  QUESTION  OF  BAS- 
TARDY. 


We  occasionally  see  children  born 
with  one  or  more  supernumerary  toes 
or  fingers,  with  teeth  already  deve- 
loped, and  other  pecularities  of  or- 
3 T 
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ganization ; but  these  seldom  pervade 
whole  generations.  In  one  of  the  late 
German  Journals,  we  find  an  account 
of  two  families,  named  Wolter  and 
Gashow,  in  which  all  the  individuals 
are  born  with  a sixth  finger  and  toe ! 
These  supplementary  fingers  are  only 
the  sixth  part  of  the  size  of  the  ring- 
finger,  and  have  only  one  or  two 
phalanges.  A child  was  born  in  one 
of  these  families  without  the  super- 
numerary finger,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a curious  question  in  legal  medicine. 
The  father,  who  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  his  wife,  took  occasion  to  com- 
mence a process  against  her,  suing  for  a 
divorce,  on  the  plea  of  adultery  being 
proved  by  the  absence  of  the  family 
mark.  This  being  the  only  proof 
against  his  wife,  he  was  nonsuited. 


ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSES, 
AND  CURE  OF  THOSE  DIS- 
ORDERS, WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
COMMONLY  CALLED  NER- 
VOUS. 


BY  ROBERT  WHYTT,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

among  the  most  remarkable  symp- 
toms of  these  disorders,  are,  first,  an 
uncommon  sense  of  cold  or  heat  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes 
suddenly  succeeding  each  other.  Se- 
condly, pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  suddenly  moving  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Pains  in  the  head,  which  proceed 
from  a sympathy  with  the  stomach, 
attended  by  faintings  and  convulsions, 
which  our  author  refers  to  an  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, from  wind,  acrid  humours, 
&c.  to  a sudden  suppression  of  certain 
disorders  incident  to  the  sex ; a very 
acute  pain  in  any  of  the  more  sensible 
parts  of  the  body ; and  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.  The  other  symp- 
toms on  which  he  expatiates,  are  wind 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; a great 
craving  for  food  ; a black  vomiting ; a 
sudden  and  great  flux  of  pale  urine ; a 
nervous  atrophy ; a nervous  asthma; 
a nervous  cough ; palpitations  of  the 
heart;  variation  of  the  pulse;  perio- 
dical head-aches;  a giddiness;  a dim- 


ness of  sight,  without  any  visible  fault 
in  the  eyes ; low  spirits,  melancholy, 
and  a mania ; and  finally,  the  incu- 
bus, or  night-mare. — In  discussing  the 
article  of  nervous  atrophy,  he  ob- 
serves, “ Sometimes  this  disease,  after 
it  has  brought  the  patient  very  low, 
will  take  a sudden  turn,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  The  patient,  who 
had  little  inclination  to  eat,  will  get 
an  uncommon  craving  and  quick  di- 
gestion, even  of  solid  food,  which  used 
to  lie  remarkably  heavy  on  his  sto- 
mach ; his  pulse  will  become  quicker 
than  natural,  and  his  skin  warm  ; his 
veins,  which  were  contracted,  will  ap- 
pear swelled  with  blood ; from  being 
low-spirited,  he  will  become  cheerful, 
and  daily  grow  stronger  and  plum- 
per: all  which  effects  seem  to  pro- 
ceed, in  a great  measure,  if  not  solely, 
from  some  change  in  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  In  other  cases, 
this  disorder  goes  off  as  slowly  as  it 
came  on,  and  the  patient  does  not  re- 
cover fully,  till  after  a long  time.” 

Of  the  nervous  cough  he  gives  a 
very  singular  instance,  'in  a young  girl 
who  coughed  incessantly  while  up,  but 
was  easy  and  quiet  while  she  lay 
in  bed  : nay,  while  she  sat  up  in  the 
bed  with  her  legs  and  thighs  in  a ho- 
rizontal posture,  she  coughed  none; 
but  when  her  legs  hung  over  the  bed, 
or  her  feet  touched  the  floor,  or  her 
legs  were  drawn  up  close  to  her  thighs, 
she  was  always  attacked  by  a cough 
and  pain  in  her  breast,  and  the  velo- 
city of  her  pulse  increased  surprising- 
ly. Yet  while  she  sat,  or  stood  with 
her  feet  in  warm  water,  she  had 
neither  pain,  cough,  nor  difficulty  in 
breathing ; and  the  same  ease  she  en- 
joyed, when  her  hands  were  dipped 
in  warm  water:  but  one  hand  and 
one  foot  dipped  at  the  same  time, 
produced  no  effect;  nor  did  the 
cough  cease  when  her  feet  and 
hands  were  fomented  with  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  or  covered  with  warm 
sand.  In  a word,  here  is  a detail  of 
very  extraordinary  symptoms,  which, 
(as  we  cannot  insert  the  whole,)  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  We  cannot  help,  however, 
mentioning  the  corollaries  he  deduces 
from  these  experiments. 
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u From  the  experiments  already  re- 
lated, (says  he,)  I was  ready  to  ima- 
gine that  the  cough  might  be  owing  to 
some  tumour  or  other  fixed  cause  in 
the  breast,  which,  in  certain  postures, 
so  strongly  irritated  that  part  of  the 
lungs  which  it  touched,  as  to  occasion 
a constant  convulsive  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration ; but  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  which  I frequently  re- 
peated, soon  dissipated  this  theoretical 
illusion. 

“ When  my  patient  lay  in  bed,  up- 
on extending  one  of  her  feet,  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearly  to  a right  line  with  the 
leg,  she  coughed  violently,  and  her 
pulse  rose  from  ninety-four  in  a mi- 
nute to  eighteen  in  five  seconds : but 
when  her  hands  were  either  strongly 
bent  inwards,  or  extended  outwards, 
or  when  she  pulled  stongly,  or  raised 
a considerable  weight  with  them,  no 
coughing  ensued. 

“ When  the  cough  was  raised  by 
stretching  her  feet,  warm  water  ap- 
plied to  her  hands  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

“ From  this  experiment  it  may  ap  - 
pear,  that  this  extraordinary  cough  did 
not  depend  on  any  fixed  obstruction 
or  tumour  within  the  thorax,  irrita- 
ting the  lungs  in  certain  postures. 
But,  in  this  patient,  the  nerves  of  the 
lungs  seem  to  have  been  endued  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
to  have  had  a peculiar  sympathy  with 
the  legs  and  feet ; whence  as  often  as 
they  were  in  a depending  situation,  or 
the  nerves,  tendons,  and  ligaments  at 
the  ancles,  were  stretched,  an  uneasy 
sensation  was  felt  in  the  lungs,  which" 
occasioned  an  incessant  cough.  Al- 
though the  sympathy  between  the  1 ungs 
and  the  other  parts  appear  to  have  been 
less  remarkable,  yet  the  shock  which 
the  nerves  suffered  from  cold  water  was 
so  strongly  felt  in  the  lungs,  as  to  occa- 
sion a pain  in  the  breast,  together  with 
the  cough. 

“ When  the  head  and  shoulders 
were  lower  than  the  body,  the  cough 
was  more  severe  than  in  any  other  si- 
tuation, probably  because  in  that  pos- 
ture the  respiration  is  less  free,  and  the 
blood  would  pass  with  more  difficulty 
through  the  lungs. 

“ Warm  water  did  not,  by  its  pres- 


sure on  the  nerves  or  blood  vessels  of 
the  feet,  prevent  the  cough,  because  it 
was  excited  by  cold  water,  whose 
weight  is  greater.  Neither  did  the 
pediluvium  produce  this  effect  by  its 
heat  alone,  or  even  by  its  heat  and 
moisture ; for  sand  or  wet  flannel  of 
an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  feet,  did  not  prevent  the 
cough. 

“As  the  effects  of  the  pediluvium 
cannot  be  deduced  from  its  rarefying 
the  blood  by  its  heal,  neither  can 
they  be  owing  to  any  derivation  of 
this  fluid  towards  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities ; because  warm  water,  whe- 
ther it  was  applied  to  the  hands  or 
the  feet,  had  the  same  influence  in 
stopping  the  cough ; and  as  soon  as 
the  soles  of  her  feet  touched  the  water, 
the  cough  ceased. 

“It  remains  therefore,  that  warm 
water,  by  its  particular  action  on  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  to  which  it 
is  applied,  renders  the  whole  system 
less  sensible  of  any  irritation  ; whence 
the  too  delicate  lungs  would  be  less 
affected  in  consequence  of  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  inferior  extremities.  How- 
ever, when  the  pa  tient  lay  with  her  head 
lower  than  her  body,  the  warm  water 
did  not  prevent  the  cough;  because, 
in  that  position,  the  irritation  in  the 
lungs  was  too  great  to  be  wholly  re- 
moved by  the  anodyne  power  of  the 
warm  water : and  for  the  same  reason, 
it  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  pedi- 
luvium did  not  prevent  the  pain  with- 
in her  breast  and  the  cough,  which 
were  raised  by  dipping  her  hands  in 
cold  water. 

“ It  appears  from  the  above  expe- 
riments, that  warm  water  affects  our 
nerves  very  differently,  not  only  from 
a dry  heat,  but  also  from  warm 
steams,  or  cloths  dipt  in  hot  water ; a 
fact  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
known,  or,  at  least,  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  which,  perhaps, 
may  afford  some  useful  hints  in 
practice. 

“ Since  warm  water,  applied  to 
the  nerves,  has  a superior  anodyne 
effect,  not  only  to  substances  that  are 
warm  and  dry,  but  even  to  warm 
steams  or  vapour ; it  is  easy  to  see 
how  clysters  of  warm  water  may  give 
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relief  in  pains  of  the  bowels  and  other 
abdominal  viscera,  although  they  do 
no£  communicate  more  heat  to  the 
great  guts  than  they  possessed  be- 
fore. 

“Lastly,  the  effects  of  the  warm 
water  in  this  case  appear  the  more  re- 
markable, as  a pill,  consisting  of  half  a 
grain  of  opium  and  three  grains  of 
assafcetida,  given  every  evening  and 
morning,  for  several  days,  had  not  the 
least  effect  in  either  preventing  or  les- 
sening the  cough. 

“ Between  the  20th  of  Jannary  and 
the  25th  of  March,  a variety  of  reme- 
dies were  prescribed  for  this  patient, 
without  any  advantage,  viz.  vomits, 
blisters,  and  an  issue  between  the 
shoulders;  the  bark,  powder  of  tin, 
rhubarb  with  calomel,  pills  of  opium 
with  assafoetida,  boluses  of  theriaca, 
with  camphor  and  velerian. 

“ Towards  the  end  of  March,  I put 
her  on  a course  of  pills  made  of  the 
extract  of  hemlock,  which  she  con- 
tinued for  two  months.  -About  the 
middle  of  May,  she  began  to  have  less 
pain  in  her  breast,  and  less  sense  of 
suffocation  and  coughing,  when  she 
sat  up  out  of  bed,  or  walked  through 
the  room.  Upon  the  22nd  of  May, 
these  complaints  left  her  altogether ; and 
on  the  28th  of  that  month,  the  cough 
was  neither  raised  by  standing  nor 
walking,  nor  when  her  head  was  laid 
lower  than  her  body  : also  cold  water 
applied  to  her  hands  had  now  no  ef- 
fect in  exciting  the  cough  or  pain  in 
her  breast.  On  the  30th  of  May,  after 
walking  a little  abroad,  the  cough  re- 
turned for  a day  or  two.  Upon  the  3rd 
of  June,  after  having  made  a journey 
of  about  ten  English  miles  in  a chaise, 
the  cough  attacked  her  with  as  great 
violence  as  ever.  Being  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  this  ailment  was  not  ow- 
ing to  any  fixed  obstruction  in  the 
lungs,  but  to  an  uncommon  delicacy 
or  sensibility  in  their  nerves,  I order- 
ed for  her,  pills  of’extract  of  gentian 
and  limatura  martis,  which  she  took 
twice  a day  for  about  ten  weeks.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July,  the  violence  of 
the  cough  began  to  abate,  and  for  the 
first  eight  or  ten  days  of  August,  she 
was  seldom  troubled  with  it.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  if  returned  and  con- 


tinued to  the  2d  of  September,  when 
it  left  her  entirely.  In  the  month  of 
November  following,  she  had  a slight 
attack  of  the  cough  and  uneasiness  in 
her  breast;  which  symptoms  returned, 
for  one  day,  in  September,  1762, 
since  which  she  has  been  very  rarely 
affected  with  them  in  any  consider- 
able degree.  It  was  observed,  that 
the  returns  of  her  cough  after  Septem- 
ber, 1761,  were  always  owing  to  her 
using  exercise  too  freely.” 

The  doctor  then  treats  of  the  cure 
of  nervous,  hypochondriac,  and  hys- 
teric disorders ; the  general  intentions 
of  which  cure,  he  reduces  to  these 
two : 

1.  To  lessen  or  remove  those  pre- 
disposing causes  in  the  body,  which 
render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  nervous 
ailments. 

2.  To  remove  or  correct  the  occa- 
sional causes,  which,  especially  in  such 
as  are  predisposed,  produce  the  nume- 
rous train  of  nervous,  hypochondriac, 
or  hysteric  symptoms  described  in  this 
work. 

The  remedies  which  strengthen  the 
body  are  bitters,  to  which  he  adds 
the  bark  in  the  following  form : 

Take  of  powdered  bark,  four  ounces ; 

Of  gentian  root  and  orange  peel, 
half  an  ounce; 

Infuse  in  four  pints  of  brandy  for  four 
days,  and  strain. 

Of  this  tincture  he  gives  one  spoon- 
ful in  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  water; 
every  morning  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  breakfast,  and  betwixt 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening.  When 
acids  do  not  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  he  adds  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol 
to  each  dose  of  the  tincture.  He  finds, 
by  experience,  this  junction  of  the 
bark  and  bitters,  more  efficacious  than 
either  taken  alone. 

After  a just  encomium  on  the  bark, 
representing  its  efficacy  in  a catar- 
rhous  cough,  a tertian  intermittent, 
attended  with  a cough  and  spitting,  a 
hoarseness  after  the  measles,  the  chin- 
cough,  and  indolent  glandular  swell  * 
ings,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  other 
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remedies  under  the  articles  of  steel, 
the  cold-bath,  with  the  choice  of  air 
and  aliment,  wine,  exercise,  friction, 
and  amusement.  Then  he  expatiates 
on  the  use  of  opium,  camphor,  castor, 
musk,  and  assafcetida. — Speaking  of 
steel,  he  says,  those  whose  stomachs 
cannot  bear  the  limatura  martis,  may 
safely  take  some  drops  of  the  tinctura 
martis  Mynsichtii ; and  he  does  not 
fail  to  recommend  the  chalybeate 
waters  of  Bath  and  Pyrmont.  He 
joins  the  general  voice  in  praise  of  the 
cold-bath.  He  prescribes  a cool  dry 
air  to  brace  the  body,  and  a flannel 
waistcoat  next  the  skin  in  winter. 
With  respect  to  food,  he  inhibits  fat 
meats,  high  sauces,  full  meals,  and 
heavy  suppers.  He  allows  a glass  of 
claret  and  a bit  of  bread  upon  an 
empty  stomach  once  or  twice  a day, 
which  he  counts  an  excellent  strength- 
ener,  and  a good  succedaneum  to  the 
bark,  even  in  children  who  have  a dis- 
position to  the  scrofula  and  rickets. 
He  condemns,  tea.  He  extols  riding- 
on  horseback,  and  sea  voyages ; ad- 
vises friction  with  a flesh-brush  or 
flannel,  and  cheerful  diversions  to 
amuse  the  imagination.  At  the  head 
of  the  palliatives,  he  places  opium  as 
of  great  use  in  fixed  spasms,  alternate 
convulsions  of  the  muscles,  pains  un- 
attended with  inflammation,  weak- 
ness, lassitude,  and  yawnings*  occa- 
sioned by  too  great  a flux  of  the 
menses,  flatulent  cholics,  and  the  true 
spasmodic  asthma.  He  mentions  the 
usual  cautions  in  the  use  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  its  bad  effects  in  some  par- 
ticular cases : but  we  will  venture  to 
recommend  it,  from  long  experience, 
in  nervous  maladies  unattended  with 
inflammation,  as  one  of  the  most  safe 
and  efficacious  medicines  of  the  whole 
materia  medica. — He  observes  that 
the  semi-cupium,  pediluvium,  and 
hot  fomentations,  are  frequently  ser- 
viceable as  palliatives,  while  opium 
would  be  improper. — He  remarks  that 
camphor  is  very  volatile  and  pene- 
trating, promotes  perspiration,  acts  as 
an  antispasmodic,  and  sometimes  pro- 
cures sleep  in  fevers  attended  with  de- 
lirium : he  has  found  it  of  service  in 
quieting  patients  afflicted  with  the 
mania  and  melancholy.  He  speaks 


doubtfully  of  castor  and  musk ; and  in- 
deed, we  can  aver,  from  a long  course 
of  experience,  that  neither  camphor, 
castor,  musk,  nor  myrrh,  so  far  as  we 
could  observe,  ever  answered  the  en- 
comiums which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  medical  writers  in  gene- 
ral. Assafoetida,  he  observes,  has  good 
effects  in  flatulent  disorders,  spasms  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  asthmatic 
fits,  that  are  either  owing  to  wind,  or 
increased  by  it.  It  likewise  gives  re- 
lief in  fits  of  lowness,  especially  when 
joined  with  volatile  salts ; finally,  he 
tells  us,  that  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  has  proved  a certain  cure  for  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  even  after  the 
anti-hysteric  medicines  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  He  concludes  this  section 
with  two  curious  cases  of  cures  effected 
by  opium. 

In  treating  of  the  second  intention 
of  cure,  which  was  to  correct  or  re- 
move the  occasional  causes,  he  begins 
with  those  medicines  that  remove 
some  morbid  matter  in  the  blood. 
When  there  is  a vague  debility,  he 
relies  on  diet,  exercise,  tincture  of 
bark,  and  bitters.  He  recommends  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  bitters  in  com- 
mon water ; and  says  he  knew  a gen- 
tleman who  had  been  troubled  fifteen 
years  with  a pain  in  his  stomach, 
cured  by  chewing  two  drachms  of  tfie 
roots  of  gentian  daily.  Of  the  milk 
diet  and  lime-water,  he  says  little  from 
his  own  experience.  Neither  does  he 
seem  to  confide  much  in  soap,  or  a 
strong  infusion  of  tansy ; medicines, 
which  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  arthritic  cases.  Scorbutical 
tetters,  or  the  leprosy,  he  cures  with 
mild  mercurials  and  the  purging 
mineral  waters.  When  the  symptoms 
proceed  from  a diminution  of  some 
habitual  evacuation,  that  evacuation 
is  to  be  promoted  by  the  proper  re- 
medies. On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  are  occasioned  by  inanition,  from 
excessive  evacuations,  or  haemorrhages 
of  any  kind,  these  must  be  restrained 
by  astringents,  and  the  emptied  vessels 
filled  by  means  of  light  and  nourish- 
ing food.  The  astringents  he  recom- 
mends, are  the  tincture  of  roses,  terra 
japonica,  alum,  opium,  and  elixir  of 
vitriol.  With  alum  whey,  he  cured 
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an  obstinate  menstrual  discharge,  and 
fluor  albus. 

He  comes,  lastly,  to  consider  the 
method  for  lessening  or  removing  par- 
ticular causes  of  nervous  symptoms; 
such  as  wind  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  tough  phlegm  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  worms,  noxious  ali- 
ment, indolent  obstructions  in  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  violent  af- 
fections of  the  mind.  For  tough 
phlegm,  he  prescribes  frequent  vomits 
of  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  bitters,  and 
lime-water ; which  last  he  has  found 
to  be  a great  dissolver  of  the  phlegm, 
from  repeated  experiments.  For  worms 
of  all  kinds,  he  advises  Spanish  soap. 
Indolent  obstructions,  when  superfi- 
cial, are  removed  by  friction  and 
fomentation ; but'  the  internal  deob- 
struent medicines  which  he  recom- 
mends, are  the  tartarus  solubilis,  sal 
polychrestus,  mercury,  and  soap. 


METHOD  OF  ARRESTING  MER- 
CURIAL SALIVATION. 


M.  Somme,  principal  surgeon  to  the 
Civil  Hospital  at  Antwerp,  announces 
that  this  consists  in  the  use  of  a gargle 
made  with  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead 
dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  water.  It 
is,  according  to  his  observations,  very 
efficacious,  being  much  preferable  to 
alum  or  borax  gargles,  or  sulphur  taken 
internally.  If,  says  he,  M.  Cullerier 
speaks  of  it  with  indifference  in  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales, 
it  is  because  the  trials  made  at  the 
Venereal  Hospital  in  Paris  could  not 
but  fail,  from  the  weakness  of  the  so- 
lution. This  remedy  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  blackening  the  teeth,  but 
it  is  said  to  heal  quickly  those  ulcera- 
tions of  the  mouth  which  generally 
resist  other  means.  In  the  ulcers  of 
the  tonsils  and  palate,  which  some- 
times follow  mercurial  courses,  M. 
Somme  touches  the  parts  with  a hair 
pencil,  charged  with  the  pure  liquid 
of  acetate  of  lead. — Archiv.  gen.  de 
Med.  Av. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XIX. 


BONES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
THIGH  AND  LEG. 


BONES. 

a The  femoris,  or  femur. 

b The  great  trochanter. 

c The  head  of  the  femur. 

d The  patella. 

e The  fibula. 

f The  tibia. 

g The  articulation  of  those  bones  with 
the  tarsus. 

MUSCLES. 

A The  gluteus. 

B The  biceps. 

C The  vastus  extemus  : it  arises  from 
the  root  of  the  great  trochanter  and 
linea  aspera,  and  is  attached  to  the 
external  part  of  the  femur: — it 
embraces  the  patella  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tibia ; its  insertions 
are  marked  x x ; it  is  covered  by 
the  membranosius  muscle  marked 
a a a. 

D The  rectus  femoris. 

E The  gastrocnemius. 

F The  solaeus. 

G The  tibialis  anticus 

H The  peroneus  longus. 

K The  anular  ligament. 

L The  long  extensor  of  the  toes. 


COTTON  DOWN  APPLIED  TO 
SCALDS,  &c. 


BY  DR.  J.  HUME. 


I am  not  aware  that  it  is  generally 
known  that  cotton  down  has  been 
used  successfully  as  an  application  to 
bums  and  scalds.  It  is  only  a few 
days  since  I saw  an  instance  of  it,  for 
the  first  time.  A boy,  seven  years 
old,  had  several  gallons  of  boiling 
water  thrown  over  him,  by  which  he 
was  scalded  from  the  back  of  his  head 
down  to  the  sacrum,  and  over  the 
whole  of  his  breast  and  right  arm. 
In  taking  off  his  clothes,  all  the  cuticle 
was  separated  from  the  skin,  and  the 
surface  left  raw.  This  was  immedi- 
ately bedded  with  cotton  down,  and 
the  boy  laid  on  his  back  in  bed,  where 
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lie  lay  in  a state  of  insensibility  for 
some  days.  Whenever  matter  began 
to  appear  through  the  cotton,  it  was 
removed  by  soaking  it  with  warm 
water  or  hog’s  lard,  and  fresh  cotton 
was  applied.  I saw  him  by  chance 
seven  weeks  after  the  accident,  when 
his  arm  and  a great  part  of  his  body 
were  healed ; and  wherever  this  had 
happened,  the  skin  was  of  its  natural 
colour  and  consistence,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  having  been 
ulcerated.  How  long  this  practice  has 
been  used  here,  I do  not  know.  I 
thought  it  worth  mentioning,  as  there 
used  to  be  a prejudice  against  cotton 
as  an  application  to  sores. 

Hamilton , 10th  June. 


POWDER  TO  CURE  POLYPUS 
IN  THE  NOSE. 


The  operation  of  extirpating  a poly- 
pus from  the  nose  is  not  a very  graci- 
ous one,  nor  always  successful;  and 
we  therefore  mention  the  following  as 
doing  away  with  its  necessity,  si  pro- 
batum  sit. 

M.  Mayer  says  that  the  maruin 
verum  of  Linnaeus  powdered,  and 
taken  as  snuff  in  the  quantity  of  five 
pinches  a day,  is  effective  in  removing 
polypus  of  the  nose.  The  powder  is 
very  astringent,  and  produces  evacua- 
tions of  blood  from  time  to  time,  and 
ends  by  destroying  the  polypus.  M. 
Mayer  gives  the  case  of  a man  who 
had  had  a polypus  of  the  nose  from 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  repeated  extirpations,  continued  to 
recur,  though  he  had  consulted  all 
the  best  surgeons  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  powdered  marum 
produced  a complete  cure,  after  being 
used  as  snuff  fora  short  time. — Hufe - 
land's  Journ.  Berlin. 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  OPIUM 
CURED  BY  COLD  WATER. 


Porta  of  Rome  relates  the  following 
most  remarkable  case  of  a poisoning 
with  opium  being  counteracted  with 
cold  water.  Peruvian  bark  being 
prescribed  for  a pregnant  woman,  la- 


bouring under  hysterics,  spasms,  and 
faintings,  to  be  taken  internally  in 
decoction,  and  the  powder  of  it  to  be 
injected  per  anum,  she  received  by 
mistake  powdered  opium  instead  of  it, 
of  which  three  ounces  were  taken  in 
three  days.  The  consequence  was  a 
costiveness,  against  which  twenty-two 
clysters  proved  ineffectual,  and  threat- 
ened a speedy  dissolution.  This  dreary 
event  being  already  expected,  one  of 
the  consulting  physicians  fell  upon 
applying  fomentations  to  the  abdo- 
men, cold  like  ice,  and  to  inject  clys- 
ters of  a similar  nature.  The  clysters 
being  thus  injected,  faeces  smelling 
strongly  of  opium  were  discharged, 
and  the  patient  recovered. — Conti - 
nental  Med.  Rep. 


VALUABLE  OBSERVATIONS. 


FROM  PARIS  AND  FONBLANQUE’S 
MED.  JURIS. 


OF  REAL  AND  APPARENT  DEATH, 
AS  CONNECTED  WITH  ri'oMICIDE. 
If  life,  says  the  authors,  be  defined, 
that  power  by  which  organized  beings 
are  enabled  to  resist  the  physical  and 
chemjcal  operations  of  surrounding 
agents,  it  follows  that  death  must  be 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  such  operations,  no 
longer  controlled  or  suspended,  will 
necessarily  give  rise ; hence  putrefac- 
tion has  been  considered  by  many  as 
the  only  certain  signs  of  dissolution. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  period,  how- 
ever, at  which  this  change  occurs,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  seek  for  other 
signs,  which,  though  less  positive,  are 
more  easy  of  employment.  They  con- 
sist in  the  symptoms  which  indicate 
the  cessation  or  quiescence  of  the  func- 
tions, which  in  fact  constitute  the 
whole  of  what  we  know  of  the  suc- 
cession of  phenomena  to  which  we 
apply  the  term  life.  The  principal 
of  those  signs  are  the  cessation  of 
respiration,  pulsation,  sensation,  and 
motion,  together  with  the  pale  and 
livid  hue  of  the  body,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  surface,  and  stiffness  of  the 
limbs.  To  the  skilful  medical  practi- 
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tioner,  we  apprehend  such  signs  must 
ever  be  equivocal;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  a common  ob-' 
server  may  not  be  deceived  by  them. 
Many  well  established  cases  are 
known,  in  which  persons  supposed  to 
be  dead  have  shewn  signs  of  life,  and 
even  occasionally  recovered.  Of  all 
the  functions,  the  most  indispensable  is 
that  of  respiration,  and  the  authors  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  is  physio- 
logically impossible  for  a human  being 
to  remain  more  than  a few  minutes  in 
such  a state,  as  not  to  betray  some 
signs  by  which  a medical  observer  can. 
at  once  recognize  the  existence  of  vita- 
lity. However  slow  and  feeble  respi- 
ration may  become  by  disease,  it  must 
always  be  perceptible,  provided  the 
naked  breast  and  belly  be  exposed, 
from  the  appearance  of  alternate  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  ribs  with  the  sternum.  The 
absence  of  pulsation,  coldness  of  the 
surface,  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  are 
signs  of  much  less  value,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  of  them  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  life. 

CAUSES  AND  PHENOMENA  OF  SUD- 
DEN DEATH. 

Bichat  proved  that  the  occurrence  of 
death  in  all  cases  was  to  be  explained 
by  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  lungs,  or  heart ; although  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  these 
organs,  in  certain  cases,  is  the  first  to 
fail  in  its  office.  When  death  is  the 
consequence  of  interruption  of  respira- 
tion, Bichat  shewed  that  this  was,  first, 
because  the  black  blood  which  enters 
the  coronary  vessels,  without  being 
aerated  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  is  incompetent  to  support  the 
powers  of  the  heart,  which  consequent- 
ly soon  becomes  inadequate  to  sustain 
the  circulation;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause in  the  same  manner,  black  in- 
stead of  scarlet  blood,  is  sent,  (as  long 
as  the  heart  acts)  to  the  brain,  the 
function  of  which  it  deranges,  and  ul- 
timately ^destroys.  In  death,  by  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  system 
may  be  produced  through  the  medium 
either  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs, 
though  that  of  the  heart,  as  in  theoase  of 


injuries  of  the  brain  and  of  other  jjarts 
of  the  nervous  system,  which,  as  was 
first  explained  by  that  able  physiolo- 
gist, Dr.  W.  Philip,  may  have  the 
effect  of  immediately  and  permanently 
stopping  the  circulation ; or,  secondly, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  as 
when  the  injury  of  the  brain  is  of  such 
a nature,  or  in  such  a part,  as  to  de- 
stroy or  nullify  the  act  of  volition,  by 
which  the  respiratory  muscles  are  set 
in  motion,  and  thus  hindering  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs.  In  the  last  place, 
death  from  the  primary  cessation  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  ensues  generally, 
because  the  other  organs  are  unable  to 
continue  their  functions  when  deprived 
of  the  supply  of  blood  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  These  reasonings  apply 
only  to  animals  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  particularly  when  full  grown.  In 
reptiles  and  fishes,  and  in  the  young 
of  mammiferous  animals,  this  recipro- 
cal influence  and  dependance  of  the 
three  great  centres  of  vital  action  is 
much  less  marked : the  operations  of 
anyone  of  them  may  be  interrupted 
without  necessarily  or  immediately 
causing  a suspension  of  the  functions 
of  the  other  two.  As  a physiological 
principle,  we  may  state  that  the  lower 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  animals,  and 
the  earlier  the  period  at  which  we  ob- 
serve the  more  perfect  ones,  the  less  is 
the  mutual  connexion  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  different  organs,  and  the 
more  nearly  do  individual  parts  ap- 
proach to  the  possibility  of  existing 
independent  of  the  rest. 

SUFFOCATION. 

This  term,  in  its  popular  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  destruction  of  life  by 
the  suspension  of  respiration,  occa- 
sioned by  external  violence ; and  in- 
cludes death  by  drowning,  hanging, 
strangling,  smothering,  and  noxi- 
ous inhalation. 

In  drowning,  there  is  first  a deep 
expiration,  by  which  bubbles  of  air 
are  expelled  from  the  lungs ; there  is 
then  an  ineffectual  effort  to  inspire, 
there  being  no  air  which  can  be  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs,  and  a spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  seems  to 
forbid  the  admission  of  any  consider- 
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able  quantity  o?  water  into  the  tra- 
chea. The  attempts  to  breathe  are 
repeated  several  times,  and  at  each  at- 
tempt a small  portion  of  air  is  expelled 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  until 
the  lungs  are  almost  emptied ; the 
animal  then  becomes  insensible,  and 
convulsive  actions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  mark  the  instant  when  the 
brain  begins  to  suffer  from  the  influx 
of  black  blood.  The  body  of  a per- 
son killed  by  drowning  presents  the 
following  appearances : the  surface  is 
remarkably  cold  and  pallid ; the 
eyes  half  open ; the  pupils  dilated,  the 
tongue  is  pushed  forward  to  the  edges 
of  the  lips,  and  sometimes  wounded  ; 
and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  cover- 
ed with  foam.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  enters  the  lungs  is  usually  very 
small,  from  the  convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis ; were  it  to 
appear  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
the  inference  would  be  that  it  had 
passed  in  after  death.  As  a general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  newly 
drowned  body  floats ; putrefaction  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

In  death  by  hanging,  life  is  de- 
stroyed generally  by  suffocation,  but 
sometimes  by  the  injury  to  other 
parts  before  this  cause  has  had  time  to 
operate  completely ; such,  for  instance, 
is  the  case  when,  by  the  violence  of 
the  fall,  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  dis- 
located, and  the  spinal  cord  injured. 
The  appearance  after  death  by  hang- 
ing are  a dark  colour  of  the  lips,  nose, 
&c. ; distortion  of  the  countenance ; 
protrusion  of  the  eyes  and  of  the 
tongue : discharge  of  blood  from  the 
ears ; evacuation  of  urine,  faeces,  and 
even  semen. 

After  strangulation,  the  appear- 
ances observed  internally  will  be  the 
same  as  in  suffocation  from  other 
causes,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  con- 
clusive ; because,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  resistance  of  the  sufferer,  re- 
spiration and  circulation  may  con- 
tinue in  some  measure  for  a longer 
time  than  in  hanging  and  drowning: 
where  a person  has  been  killed  by 
manual  strangulation,  marks  about 
the  neck  will  probably  be  evident, 
and  the  discolouration  will  correspond 
to  the  fingers  and  nails.' 


Death  by  smothering  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  preceding  in  the  ef- 
fects produced,  differing  only  in  the 
cause  which  remotely  induces  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  inhalation  of 
many  kinds  of  gas,  which  actr  by  de- 
priving the  lungs  of  their  requisite 
supply  of  oxygen ; others,  on  the  con- 
trary, independent  of  this  operation, 
are  absolutely  noxious,  and  act  as  poi- 
sons, among  which  they  must  be 
classed. 

DEATH  BY  COLD. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Dr.  Chossat,  and  by  Mr.  Brodie,  who 
communicated  his  manuscript  notes 
on  this  and  other  kinds  of  death,  to 
Dr.  Paris.  The  former  shewed,  that 
in  dogs,  death  took  place  in  the  cold 
bath,  commonly  at  26°  cent.  (79° 
Fah.)  though  sometimes  not  until  17« 
cent.  (63°  Fah.)  According  to  Mr. 
Brodie,  cold  lessens  the  irritability, 
and  impairs  the  functions  of  the  whole 
nervous  system;  it  impairs  the  con- 
tractile powers  of  the  muscles;  it 
causes  contraction  of  the  capillaries, 
lessens  the  superficial  circulation,  and 
stops  the  cutaneous  secretion  ; it  pro- 
bably destroys  the  principal  of  vitality 
equally  in  every  part,  and  does  not 
exclusively  disturb  the  functions  of 
any  particular  organ. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  no- 
tice the  succeeding  subjects,  namely, 
death  by  heat,  lightning,  starvation, 
&c.  and  the  application  of  these  phy- 
siological facts  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  asphyxia;  and  we  think  it 
the  less  important,  as  many  of  them, 
though  highly  important,  are  but 
very  indirectly  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  the  treatise. 

OF  MURDER;  AND  FIRST,  OF 
WOUNDS. 

The  common  division  of  wounds  may 
be  adopted,  viz.  incised  wounds,  punc- 
tures, bruises,  lacerations,  and  gun- 
shot wounds;  wounds  may  be,  1. 
Absolutely  mortal.  2.  Dangerous. 
3.  Accidentally  mortal.  4.  Not  mor- 
tal. Every  practitioner,  however, 
must  be  aware  that  death  will  occa- 
sionally supervene  on  the  slightest  in- 
jury ; and  at  other  times,  that  the  pa- 
3u 
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tient  may  recover  in  spite  of  the  most 
serious  and  extensive  mischief.  In  this 
country,  the  necessity  for  a nice  dis- 
crimination of  the  degree  of  danger 
of  any  injury  is  almost  done  away 
with  by  the  Act,  called  “the  Ellen- 
borough  Act,”  which  makes  the  of- 
fence of  wounding,  with  intent  to  kill, 
capital.  In  his  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  wounds  and  other  injuries,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  practitioner 
must  be  guided  by  the  surgical  princi- 
ples which  regulate  his  conduct  in 
other  instances. 

OF  POISONS. 

The  extent  of  this  subject  would  ren- 
der the  attempt  at  following  our  au- 
thors through  the  consideration  of 
each  noxious  agent  futile.  We  feel 
the  less  regret,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  the  study  of  toxicology  has 
lately  attracted  particular  attention, 
and  as  the  principal  facts  connected 
with  it  as  are  generally  known  and 
easily  accessible.  We  shall  advert, 
however,  to  some  questions  touching 
medical  evidence  in  case  of  poisoning. 

1.  May  not  all,  or  most  of  the 
symptoms,  characteristic  of  the  action 
of  corrosive  and  narcotic  poisons  arise 
from  causes  of  spontaneous  origin? 
On  this  subject  a striking  difference 
of  opinion  was  shewn  in  the  medical 
evidence,  on  a well  known  trial  for 
poisoning  by  arsenic,  which  occurred 
in  Cornwall,  in  1817.  It  would  appear, 
that  in  the  symptoms  there  is  nothing 
which  can  distinguish  the  different 
causes  of  irritation  in  the  primae  vise, 
yet  a discrimination  may  frequently 
be  made  by  an  attentive  examination 
of  collateral  circumstances.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  the  case  of  poi- 
soning by  narcotics,  conclusions  can- 
not with  any  security  be  drawn  from 
the  symptoms  only. 

2.  May  not  organic  lesions,  similar 
to  those  produced  by  poisoning,  occa- 
sionally result  from  natural  causes? 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  vary 
in  different  cases;  inflammation,  for 
instance,  of  the  alimentary  canal  may 
be  the  consequence  either  of  poison- 
ing or  of  more  ordinary  causes.  Its 
most  important  relation  is  to  perfora- 
tions of  the  stomach,  which  may  be 


produced  either  by  the  process  of  di- 
gestion after  death,  or  by  the  action 
of  corrosive  poisons.  For  a discrimi- 
nation between  the  effects  following 
these  different  causes,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Foreign  Medicine.* 

3.  Is  the  rapid  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion generally  or  locally  to  oe  con- 
sidered as  affording  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  poisoning?  The  diversity 
of  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  assumed  as  a 
principle,  that  the  fact  of  accelerated 
or  retarded  putrefaction  cannot  be  re- 
ceived with  any  confidence,  as  a col- 
lateral indication  of  poisoning. 

4.  How  far  is  the  absence  of  poi- 
son, or  the  inability  of  the  chemist  to 
detect  it,  in  the  body  or  the  fluids 
ejected  from  it,  to  be  received  as  a 
negative  to  an  accusation  of  poison, 
ing? 

Although  this  circumstance,  whe- 
ther real  or  supposed,  considerably 
weakens  the  evidence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  poisoning,  it  by  no  means 
excludes  the  supposition  of  its  pos- 
sibility. Dr.  Bostock  has  shewn  f Ed. 
Med.  Sur.  Jour.  No.  17. ) in  the  in- 
stance of  corrosive  sublimate,  that  an 
animal  may  be  suddenly  killed  by  re- 
ceiving a metallic  poison  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  yet  that  the  most  delicate 
tests  may  be  inadequate  to  detect  its 
existence. 

5.  What  degree  of  information  can 
be  derived  from  administering  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  of  a person 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  to 
animals  ? Such  a test  must  always  be 
liable  to  considerable  uncertainty,  and 
much  inferior  in  accuracy  to  others 
which  may  be  employed  with  equal 
ease.  It  is  to  a certain  extent  true, 
that  substances  poisonous  to  man  will 
not  always  occasion  deleterious  effects 
in  animals.  In  the  case  of  a mineral 
poison,  it  must  always  be  preferable  to 
draw  our  conclusions  from  the  results 
of  an  examination  of  the  suspected 
matters  by  appropriate  tests. 

With  a view  to  explain  and  appre- 
ciate the  relative  importance  of  each 


* Vol.  iii.  d.  259. 
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of  the  preceding  objects  of  inquiry,  in 
cases  bf  supposed  murder,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a commentary  on  the  prin- 
cipal ones. 

1.  The  patient  is  living,  and  medi- 
cal assistance  is  required.  Here  we  have 
the  least  complicated  case,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
operation  of  various  errors  and  preju- 
dices. The  practitioner  must  inquire 
into  the  previous  state  of  the  patient, 
his  age  and  occupation ; above  all, 
the  present  symptoms ; whether  he  has 
previously  suffered  a similar  attack; 
whether  any  of  his  friends  or  family 
are  similarly  affected ; the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  meals  last  taken ; 
the  remedies  used ; if  any,  by  whom 
recommended,  by  whom  adminis- 
tered; lastly,  the  appearance  of  the 
evacuations. 

2.  The  patient  is  dead.  The  at- 
tendants can  furnish  only  an  imperfect 
account  of  his  dissolution.  Here  our 
inquiries  are  to  be  directed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  had  died  during  a pa- 
roxysm of  passion,  which  might  pro- 
duce apoplexy,  and  accelerate  the  fa- 
tality of  other  diseases;  whether  he 
was  intoxicated ; how  soon  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  after  the  alleged 
cause  of  dissolution. 

3.  The  person  is  dead  and  the 
cause  of  his  dissolution  unknown. 
Many  important  circumstances  may 
be  learned  by  the  inspection  of  the 
body ; for  this  reason  we  should  note 
its  situation  and  attitude ; the  general 
appearance  of  the  countenance,  as  to 
colour,  vascular  turgescence,  &c.; 
whether  any  discharge  issues  fiom  the 
mouth,  nose,  ears,  &c. ; the  apparent 
age,  bulk,  stature,  obesity,  muscularity, 
&c.  ; formation  of  the  neck  as  to 
shortness,  thickness,  &c ; the  probable 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  life;  the  presence  or  absence 
of  punctures,  contusions,  &c.  and  the 
proofs  they  afford  of  the  employment 
of  any  particular  instrument ; whether 
the  wounds  were  mortal,  or  sufficient- 
ly severe  to  have  caused  death ; whether 
they  were  inflicted  during  life;  whether 
they  resulted  from  an  act  of  suicide, 
from  accident  or  design:  in  the  case  of 
a female,  whether  there  be  any  signs 
that  would  indicate  the  commission  of 


a rape.  Neither  should  the  examina- 
tion of  surrounding  and  collateral  ob- 
jects be  neglected ; as  the  description 
of  the  place  where  the  body  is  found ; 
whether  there  be  indications  of  a strug- 
gle, or  traces  of  footsteps ; the  neigh- 
bourhood of  weapons,  and  their  rela- 
tive position ; if  the  body  be  found  in 
the  water,  whether  it  was  killed  by 
drowning,  or  by  other  means ; if  found 
hanging,  whether  suspended  during 
life,  or  after  death ; whether  an  act  of 
suicide  or  of  murder;  lastly,  if  the 
deceased  is  found  in  an  apartment, 
whether  that  be  in  a house  of  de- 
fame ? 

The  anatomical  dissection,  however, 
is  the  most  likely  to  throw  light  on 
the  causes  of  death  in  particular  cases, 
and  requires  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion in  the  performance.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  the  direc- 
tions which  the  authors  recommend  in 
the  execution  of  the  operation,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  a part  of  the  profession 
with  which  most  surgeons  must  be 
sufficiently  acquainted.  Under  the 
head  of  dissection,  may  be  included 
the  examination  of  wounds  and  other 
superficial  injuries ; and  as  the  authors 
correctly  remark,  the  discovery  of 
what  may  appear  sufficient  to  account 
for  death  in  one  part,  ought  never  to 
prevent  our  proceeding  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  a 
female,  the  organs  of  generation  should 
always  be  inspected ; as  very  impor- 
tant conclusions  may  be  deduced  from 
the  discovery  of  an  impregnated  or 
unimpregnated  uterus,  from  the  state 
of  the  ovaria,  and  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  carpora  lutea. 

INFANTICIDE. 

In  cases  of  alleged  infanticide,  the 
objects  to  which  the  practitioner 
should  direct  his  enquiries,  are  to  as- 
certain, first.  Whether  the  child  was 
bom  alive?  second,  Whether  its  death 
was  the  result  of  natural  causes ; of 
wilful  murder ; or  of  negligence  and 
abandonment  ? Some  remaining  ques- 
tions, as  whether  the  negligence  caus- 
ing death  be  criminal  or  accidental : 
i and  as  to  the  relation  of  the  appear- 
ances in  the  supposed  mother,  with  the 
fact  of  parturition,  are  either  included 
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in  the  above,  or  have  already  been 
treated  of. 

To  ascertain  whether  a child  was 
born  alive,  we  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance inspect  the  body  of  the  infant ; 
we  may  thus  learn  whether  it  had  ar- 
rived at  such  a degree  of  maturity  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  maintaining  an 
independent  existence.  If  the  contrary 
can  be  proved,  the  charge  of  infanti- 
cide is  at  once  done  away  with : for 
this  reason,  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix 
a period  previous  to  which  a child 
should  not  be  supposed  capable  of 
supporting  extra-uterine  life.  The  au- 
thors consider  this  period  to  be  the  end 
of  the  seventh  month,  though  they  al- 
low that  a diversity  of  opinion  exists 
on  the  point.  The  difficulty  of  per- 
fectly ascertaining  the  age  of  a foetus  is 
considerable,  and  very  far  from  being 
removed  by  the  many  ingenious 
modes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
determining  it.  At  best,  the  evidences 
supply  us  only  with  grounds  for  form- 
ing a probable  conjecture.  The  prin- 
cipal information  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  weight,  bulk,  and  length  of  the 
foetus,  from  the  progress  of  ossification, 
and  from  the  state  and  conformation 
of  certain  parts,  as  the  head,  brain, 
liver,  heart,  testicles,  and  pupillary 
membrane. 

The  body  must  be  examined,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  wounds,  bruises, 
and  other  marks  of  injury.  Dissection 
must  then  be  performed,  and  the  great 
cavities  carefully  examined,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  the  appearance  of 
disease  or  inj ury . The  examination  Of 
the  lungs,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  such  cases,  and 
practitioners  are  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  not 
only  from  the  ancient  hydrostatic  test, 
but  also  from  that  known  by  the  name 
of  Ploucquet’s.  Since  the  argument  of 
Dr.  W.  Hunter,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  Child 
Murder,  the  hydrostatic  test  has  fallen 
into  a greater  degree  of  discredit  than  it 
seems  to  deserve ; the  exceptions  have 
in  fact  been  substituted  for  the  general 
law.  So  far  has  this  extended,  that  in 
the  report  of  a trial,  within  the  last 
two  years,  for  child  murder,  the  pre- 
siding judge  is  reported  to  have  said, 


that  this  test  was  now  deservedly  ex- 
ploded, and  the  inferences  from  it 
no  longer  attended  to.  Many  of  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Hunter  are  notorious- 
ly incorrect,  such  for  instance,  as  that 
the  lungs  will  swim  as  readily  in  water 
when  the  child  has  made  one  gasp,  as 
if  it  had  breathed  longer.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  the  distension  of  the 
lungs  is  not  so  sudden,  and  that  respira- 
tion is  gradually  rendered  more  perfect. 
In  giving  our  opinion,  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
lungs  are  found  distended.  That  the 
lungs  will  float,  when  artificially  in- 
flated, is  true  ; bqt  by  the  application 
of  other  tests,  this  cause  of  fallacy  may 
be  in  a great  degree  removed  : for 
instance,  we  should  find  by  Plouc-. 
quet’s  test,  that  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  lungs  was  much  disproportioned 
to  that  of  the  body ; and  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  in  vindicating  the  hy- 
drostatic test,  we  by  no  means  recom- 
mend it  as  exclusive  or  infallible,  but 
merely  as  one  among  other  means  of 
acquiring  information,  each  giving 
and  receiving  mutual  assistance.  It 
is  true  again  that  the  lungs  may  float 
in  consequence  of  putrefaction  ; but  in 
the  first  place,  air  evolved  by  putre- 
faction causes  a different  appearance 
from  that  which  has  been  inspired ; 
secondly,  putrefaction  is  of  very  late 
occurrence  in  the  lungs ; and  thirdly, 
as  in  the  former  case,  putrefaction 
would  add  nothing  to  their  absolute 
weight. 

Of  Ploucquet’s  test,  though  found- 
ed on  less  certain  grounds  than  he  sup- 
posed, the  same  remark  may  be  made 
in  answer  to  the  author’s  objections  to 
its  adoption,  that  though  by  no  means 
positive  in  its  conclusions,  and  liable 
to  considerable  variation,  yet  when 
combined  with  the  employment  of 
other  means  tending  to  the  same  end, 
its  indications  are  much  increased  in 
value.  In  a word,  we  think  ‘that  with 
the  appearances  of  putrefaction  or  the 
contrary,  a careful  dissection,  combined 
with  the  employment  of  these  two 
teste*,  cannot  fail,  in  most  cases,  to 
throw  a considerable  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  occurrence  of  respiration, 
and  on  the  extent  and  duties  of  that 
function. 
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ULCERATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD 
AND  FACE,  &c.  TERMED 
PORRIGO  FAVOSA. 


The  appearances  of  this  disease  are 
as  follows: — On  the  scalp,  the  pus- 
tules are  large,  soft,  whitish,  itching, 
and  slightly  inflamed  at  the  base.  At 
first  they  are  distinct,  and  partially 
distributed,  as  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
or  about  the  occiput.  When  broken, 
they  discharge  a thick,  viscid  matter, 
which  gradually  concretes  into  irregu- 
lar brown,  or  yellowish  semi-trans- 
parent scabs.  The  ulcerations  gradual- 
ly extend  with  a constant  and  copious 
discharge,  by  which  the  scabs  are  kept 
moist,  and  the  hairs  are  matted  together. 
Under  these  circumstances,  pediculi, 
which  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  pro- 
duce an  incessant  irritation,  and  con- 
tribute to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  to 
excite  fresh  pustules.  The  eruption 
finally  covers  the  w hole  scalp ; the 
pustules  in  some  places,  remaining 
distinct,  in  others  becoming  con- 
fluent, so  as  to  form  irregular  ul- 
cerated blotches.  From  these,  when 
the  coverings  or  dressings  of  the  head 
are  removed,  a sour  rancid  vapour  is 
exhaled,  which  affects,  very  disagree- 
bly,  both  the  eyes  and  the  organs  of 
smell  and  taste,  in  persons  who  ex- 
amine or  dress  the  patients. 

In  many  cases  there  are  among  the 
pustules,  small,  red,  smooth  tumours, 
which  disquamate  at  the  top,  and 
very  gradually  proceed  to  suppuration 
in  the  same  manner  as  scrofulous  tu- 
bercles do  on  the  arms,  &c.  Some- 
times large  abscesses  form  near  the 
vortex,  or  at  the  occiput,  probably  ori- 
ginating in  the  lymphatic  glands  situ- 
ated there.  As  soon  as  they  are  broken, 
and  begin  to  discharge  freely,  the  pus- 
tular eruption,  and  small  ulcers  on  the 
other  part  of  the  scalp,  disappear. 

During  the  disease  affecting  the 
scalp,  the  glands  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  sometimes  the  parotid,  har- 
den and  enlarge  very  gradually.  They 
are,  a*  first,  like  a series  or  chain  of 
small  hard  knots,  without  discoloura- 
tion of  the  skin,  but  some  of  them  af- 
terwards inflame  and  suppurate. 

The  porrigo  favosa  affecting  the  face 
sometimes  commences  about  the  lips, 


or  upon  the  chin  ; but  at  other  times, 
extends  thither  from  the  scalp,  or 
from  behind  the  ears.  The  pustules, 
in  general,  appear  first  at  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  without  much  tension  or 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  They  are 
set  near  together  in  an  irregular  cluster, 
and  contain  a straw-coloured  fluid; 
when  broken,  they  become  confluent, 
and  discharge  a clear,  viscid  matter, 
which  afterwards  concretes  into  a yel- 
lowish scab.  Other  similar  ulcerations 
appear  soon  afterwards  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  or 
about  the  chin.  These  blotches  being 
attended  with  an  incessant  itching, 
children  cannot  be  prevented  from 
rubbing  or  picking  them;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  their  bor- 
ders are  kept  sore  and  inflamed,  and 
continually  extending.  The  complaint 
has  a more  unpleasant  aspect,  when 
the  ulcerations  entirely  surround  the 
mouth,  and  are  covered  with  large 
elevated  irregular  masses  of  scab-like 
honey-comb.  There  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony  in 
the  matter  discharged  from  beneath 
the  scabs ; for  the  part  of  the  breast, 
which  comes  frequently  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  chin,  soon  turns  red, 
and  exhibits  an  eruption  of  pustules, 
which  terminate,  as  on  the  face,  by  a 
superficial  ulceration.  A similar  ap- 
pearance is  produced  on  the  arms  of 
the  nurse,  who  attends  a child  affected 
with  the  complaint.  The  matter 
transmitted  from  the  ulcerated  surface 
along  the  lymphatic  veins,  occasions 
an  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary 
and  adjoining  glands,  succeeded  by 
much  pain,  inflammation,  and  often 
suppuration  in  them. 

M.  Lorry  has  made  an  observation 
on  this  subject,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  correct.  He  says,  when  the 
glands  of  the  neck  are  swelled,  the 
eruption  is  immediately  removed  from 
the  face ; but  that  it  appears  again  as 
soon  as  the  swelling  subsides. 

Children,  from  ages  of  one  to  five 
years,  are  most  liable  to  the  porrigo 
favosa  on  the  face.  In  almost  every 
case,  the  eruption  is  attended  with  a 
discharge  from  behind  or  from  w’ithin 
the  ears,  with  swelling  and  hardness 
of  the  upper  lip;  with  enlargement 
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and  often  ulceration  of  the  glands 
about  the  neck  or  throat:  and  with 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  obstinate 
ulcerationsof  the  ciliary  glands.  These 
appearances  take  place  in  the  order 
above  stated,  though  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions. The  times  in  which  they 
occur,  vary,  in  different  instances, 
from  two  or  three  weeks,  to  two 
months ; and  therefore  the  whole  du- 
ration of  the  complaint  is  rendered 
very  uncertain. 

Adults  are  occasionally  affected 
with  this  form  of  the  porrigo.  The 
eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  pains 
of  the  stomach  or  pains  of  the  head, 
with  giddiness,  and  general  debility. 
The  pustules  appear  round  the  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  on  the  ears,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  cheeks,  where  they 
are  large,  numerous,  and  much  in- 
flamed at  the  base.  In  a few  days, 
they  become  confluent,  break,  and  dis- 
charge a great  quantity  of  clear,  viscid 
matter,  which  concretes  into  thick, 
irregular  masses  of  yellow  scab,  in- 
crusting  nearly  the  whole  face.  In 
some  cases,  the  eruption  is  confined 
to  the  surface  on  which  the  beard 
grows.  The  pain  and  inflammation 
attending  the  pustules,  render  the  ope- 
ration of  shaving  almost  impracticable. 

3.  The  porrigo  favosa  affects  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  extremi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  face  and  scalp.  It 
sometimes  appears  on  the  arms,  back, 
thighs,  ancles,  and  feet,  in  distinct 
blotches,  similar  to  those  on  the  face, 
often  cotemporaneous  with  them. 
Deep  and  obstinate  ulcerations  are 
formed  at  the  root  of  the  toes,  on  the 
ancles,  and  heels.  The  ends  of  the 
toes  are  likewise  ulcerated,  the  pustules 
arising  even  under  the  nails.  In  in- 
fants less  than  one  year  old,  I have 
seen  this  complaint  uniformly  diffused 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  severe.  The  eruption 
consists  of  fungi  partially  mixed  with 
yellow  matter.  It  appears  in  general, 
first  on  the  feet  and  ancles,  and  after- 
wards extends  to  the  abdomen  and 
chest,  then  round  the  waist  to  the 
arms,  neck,  and  head.  There  is  not 
much  inflammation  round  the  pus- 
tules, but  after  they  are  broken,  a con- 
siderable discharge  takes  place  of  a 


clear  unctuous  fluid,  which  gradually 
concretes  into  irregular  yellow  scabs 
In  some  places,  as  on  the  abdomen 
and  sides,  when  the  pustules  are  small 
and  not  confluent,  the  scabs  are  slight 
and  laminated,  and  presently  separate 
from  the  surface.  As  the  eruption 
proceeds,  the  inguinal  and  axillary 
glands,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  neck, 
become  hard  and  enlarged : some  of 
them  finally  inflame  and  suppurate 
Infants  suffer  much  both  from  pain 
and  itching  in  this  complaint,  often' 
for  two  or  three  months  together, 
since  fresh  pustules  continually  arise 
on  the  places  from  which  the  scabs 
have  been  removed.  Dr.  Underwood, 
in  describing  this  eruption,  compares 
it  to  the  psora  of  the  Greeks,  or  to  the 
disease  termed  by  us  the  grocer’s  itch. 
He  says,  “It  often  begins  about  the 
arms  and  thighs,  but  always  extends 
soon  afterwards  to  other  parts,  and 
frequently  spreads  quite  from  the  head 
to  the  feet.  It  appears  on  some  parts 
in  very  small  eruptions,  like  the  points 
of  pins,  with  watery  heads,  and  in 
other  parts,  as  large  as  peas,  and  some- 
times in  foul  blotches,  which,  after 
breaking,  form  sores  and  broad  ugly 
scabs.  These  die  away,  and  the  like 
appear  successively  in  other  parts, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  months, 
leaving  the  skin  of  a dirty  adust  hue. 
In  other  parts,  the  eruption  is  in  the 
form  of  small  hardened  pimples,  which 
do  not  break,  nor  are  at  all  hard  to 
the  touch.  This  eruption  appears  alike 
in  children  who  have  cut  all  their  first 
teeth,  and  in  infants  at  the  breast; 
though  I have  happened  to  see  it,  I 
think,  more  frequently  in  teething 
children;  and  it  then  seems  to  be 
connected  with  dentition;  and  this 
has  appeared  pretty  evident,  because, 
previous  to  my  being  acquainted  with 
the  remedies  best  adapted  to  the  com- 
plaint, children  who  had  taken  a va- 
riety of  medicines,  and  continued  to 
break  out  in  fresh  places,  suddenly 
got  rid  of  the  eruption  altogether  up- 
on my  lancing  the  gums,  and  three 
or  four  teeth  in  consequence  coming 
through.  When  this  eruption  has  ap- 
peared in  infants  at  the  breast,  I have 
several  times  known  the  suckling  mo- 
ther or  nurse,  in  a few  weeks  after- 
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wards,  break  out  in  like  manner  with 
the  child ; but  whether  by  accident, 
or  from  contagion,  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  I was  for  a while 
much  puzzled  with  this  ill-looking 
eruption,  the  long  continuance  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  parents,  and  has  even 
caused  a suspicion  to  rest  on  the  wet 
nurse  ; the  eruption  being  sometimes 
suspected  to  be  the  itch,  and  at  others, 
venereal,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  It 
has  always  been  benefited  for  a while 
by  washing  the  parts  with  two 
drachms  of  the  water  of  pure  potass,  in 
a piut  of  water,  which  I would  al- 
ways recommend,  though  it  will  not 
alone  effect  a cure.  Various  inter- 
nal remedies  also,  which  remove  other 
eruptions,  have  generally  failed  in 
this,  such  as  the  hydrargyrus  cum 
creta,  and  hydrargyrus  cum  sulphure, 
given  in  large  doses,  as  also  the  sium 
aquaticum.  The  external  application 
however,  of  an  ointment,  consisting  of 
sulphur  ointment  and  citron  oint- 
ment, mixed  in  equal  parts,  has  hither- 
to never  failed  me,  together  with  the 
internal  exhibition  of  one  or  other  of 
the  before-mentioned  remedies.” 


THE  BRAIN, 

AS  THE  SEAT  OF  SENSATION 
AND  VOLUNTARY  MOTION. 

BY  Dir.  GALL. 


REASONS  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  PROVE 
THAT  THE  BRAIN  IS  THE  ORGAN 
OF  ALL  THE  SENSATIONS  AND 
VOLUNTARY  MOTIONS. 

Haller*  and  SommeringI  prove, 
by  the  following  arguments,  that  tne 
sense  of  feeling  is  not  present  in  the 
place  where  an  object  touches  the 
nerve ; that  is,  where  the  impression 
is  received;  but  that  sensation  takes 
place  in  the  brain. 

1.  Pressure  upon  a nerve,  tied  by 
a ligature,  or  cut,  loses  the  faculty  of 


* Physiologie,  vol.  iv.  sec.  16. 
t Soemmering  Lehre  vom  Gehirn 
und  von  den  nerven,  p.  373,  § 308. 


exciting  sensation, — that  is,  the  im- 
pression made  by  an  object  is  no 
longer  transmitted  by  a nerve  under 
these  circumstances  : a nerve  may  be 
irritated  below  the  place  of  lesion  or 
the  ligature,  without  producing  any 
sensation,  and  without  the  subject  un- 
der the  experiment  feeling  any  pain. 
But  why  is  the  nerve  insensible  below 
the  ligature,  if  the  sensation  can  be 
produced  without  communicating  with 
the  brain  ? 

2.  The  same  phenomenon  takes 
place  when  the  nerve  is  wounded  or 
compressed  at  its  origin.  Pressure 
made  at  the  origin  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  takes  away  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing ; the  same  at  the  origin  of  the 
optic  nerve,  blindness ; at  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  deafness;  at  the  digital 
nerve,  insensibility  of  the  finger. — 
This  paralysis  ceases  immediately  the 
pressure  is  removed.  A wounded 
man,  whose  wound  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  corpus  calossum,  always  lost 
the  use  of  his  eye  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  wound,  whenever  pus 
accumulated  in  it ; and  this  blindness 
was  removed,  as  soon  as  the  matter 
was  evacuated.  The  sense  of  sight 
then  takes  place  in  the  brain. 

3.  Pressure  on  the  encephalon, 
from  stagnation  of  blood,  lymph, 
pus.  exostisis,  swelling  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  even  from  simple  com- 
motion may  be  accompanied  with  the 
loss  of  sense  ; then  the  nerves  take 
their  origin  in  the  brain,  although  the 
nerves  of  those  senses  are  in  the  most 
perfect  integrity.  The  moment  pres- 
sure on  the  brain  is  removed,  the  senses 
resume  their  activity. 

4.  Pain  is  sometimes  felt  running 
up  along  the  nerves  of  the  brain. 

5.  Pains  which  are  transmitted  in 
this  manner  from  the  wound  of  a limb 
may  sometimes  be  intercepted  by  a 
ligature. 

6.  People  who  have  lost  a limb, 
think,  after  they  are  cured,  that  they 
still  feel  the  pain  in  the  same  part  of 
the  limb,  which  no  longer  exists,  that 
was  diseased. — This  pain  can  only  have 
its  seat  in  the  brain. 

7.  Certain  impressions  are  fre- 
quently preserved  in  the  brain  during 
life;  nevertheless  when  the  ercephalon 
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is  under  pressure  or  any  other  degree 
of  injury,  they  seem  suddenly  to  dis- 
appear, and  this  pressure  having 
ceased,  they  re-appear  with  the  same 
promptitude  ; but  as  they  are  kept  up 
in  the  brain,  it  becomes  a matter  of 
course  that  they  had  their  origin  in  it. 

Voluntary  motion  begins  in  the 
brain,  or  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
nerves  leaving  the  brain.  The  proof  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

We  have  not  the  power  of  moving  a 
certain  muscle,  when  the  functions  of 
the  brain  are  under  any  restraint  from 
pressure,  stagnation,  &c. 

When  the  brain  is  irritated  by  a 
splinter  of  broken  bone,  convulsions 
are  manifested,  which  immediately 
cease  on  the  offending  substance  being 
removed. 

As  the  brain  alone  is  the  seat  of 
thought,  the  motions  produced  by 
thought  cannot  come  from  it.  If  the 
cause  of  voluntary  motion  existed  in 
the  same  parts  that  execute  them,  these 
motions  ought  to  exist  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  brain,  neither  ought 
they  to  be  augmented  when  this  organ 
is  irritated  or  rendered  impossible  by 
its  compression. 

These  arguments  of  Haller  and 
Soemmering  have  caused  us  to  ad- 
vance— “ that  perception  and  feeling 
only  exist  in  the  brain  ; that,  without 
the  brain,  no  external  impression  or 
internal  irritation  can  produce  sensa- 
tion : that  the  brain  is  exclusively  the 
organ  of  the  functions  of  life ; that  all 
phenomena  presented  to  us  by  Zoo- 
phytes, and  all  those  we  observe  in 
the  different  nervous  systems  of  the 
brain,  should  only  be  considered  as 
phenomena  due  to  the  sensitive  fa- 
culty and  to  animal  spontaneity,  but 
ought  solely  to  be  attributed  to  irri- 
tability.” 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  that 
all  sensation  and  voluntary  motions 
have  their  seat  and  point  of  departure 
from  the  brain,  it  has  hitherto  been 
still  alleged  that  the  nerves  are  only 
a continuation  or  prolongation  of  the 
encephalon, — that  they  all  originate 
or  radiate  towards  the  brain,  as  to- 
wards a common  centre.  But  this 
argument  falls  to  the  ground  since  I 
have  proved  that  the  nerves  of  the 


organs  of  sense,  and  the  elongated 
medullary  substance,  are  only  a point 
of  prolongation  from  the  encephalon ; 
that  each  nervous  system  in  particu- 
lar is  an  independent  system;  and 
that  the  communicating  branches, 
whereby  these  systems  are  united  to 
each  other,  are  sufficient  to  explain 
the  reciprocal  influence  which  they 
exercise  the  one  over  the  other. 

OBJECTIONS,  AND  ANSWERS  TO 
THEM,  AGAINST  THE  DOCTRINE  OP 
THIS  ARTICLE. 

Dumas  maintains,  as  I have  already 
said,  that  the  brain  should  just  as  little 
be  considered  the  organ  of  sensation, 
as  it  should  be  the  seat  of  the  soul, 
since  of  itself  it  is  insensible.  It  is 
true  that  in  mutilating  the  brain,  we 
do  not  excite  by  far  so  acute  a pain  as 
when  the  nerves  are  pulled  or  pinched, 
or,  in  fact,  when  any  other  kind  of 
violence  is  exercised  upon  them.  But 
there  is  a state  of  disease  where  the 
brain  becomes  v^jy  painful,  and  it 
has  this  in  common  with  several  other 
parts  which  only  acquire  sensation 
from  a diseased  condition.  Besides, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
each  part,  each  viscus,  and  each  sense, 
is  capable  of  making  us  feel  a particu- 
lar sensation.  It  is  one  thing  to  feel 
what  it  is  to  be  hungry,  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach,  and  another 
to  feel  hope  and  pity.  Without  any 
contradiction,  we  feel  that  we  will, . 
'and  we  feel  that  we  think.  But  no 
one  denies  that  will  and  thought  have 
their  seat  in  the  brain ; neither  then 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  brain  makes 
us  experience  sensations  in  a manner 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Dumas  and  M.  Richerand  reject 
also  the  above  argument,  taken  from 
the  circumstance,  that  pain  is  felt  in 
amputated  limbs.  According  to  them, 
these  pains  are  only  the  recollections 
of  pains  formerly  felt  in  those  parts. 
But  I have,  already  elsewhere  pro  • 
posed  the  question,  “how  does  it 
happen,  that,  with  all  the  force  of  the 
will,  these  pains  cannot  be  renewed  ? 
How  does  it  happen,  that  from  some 
change  in  the  weather  one  is,  on  the 
contrary,  attacked  with  them,  as  it 
were,  unexpectedly  ?” 
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Neither  do  monsters  born  without 
brain,  who  nevertheless  live  for  some 
time  after  birth,  and  make  different 
motions,  prove  any  thing  against  the 
assertion  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  every  sensation  and  of  all  volun- 
tary motions.  By  instancing  these, 
the  phenomena  of  purely  automatic 
life  are  manifestly  confounded  with 
those  of  animal  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Gautier’s 
argument,  who  maintains,  that  a cock 
whose  head  has  been  cut  off,  springs 
up  and  beats  his  wings  to  take  venge- 
ance upon  his  enemy  ; as  well  as  that 
of  Gallois,  who  pretends  that  the  shak- 
ing of  the  legs  of  the  guinea  pig  and 
the  rabbit,  after  their  heads  are  cut 
off,  are  motions  made  by  these  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  scratching  them- 
selves. Insects  and  amphibious  ani- 
mals still  lay  eggs  although  deprived 
of  their  heads;  similar  phenomena 
are  observed  in  the  muscles  and  vis- 
cera of  more  perfect  animals,  when 
operating  on  their  bodies  immediately 
after  death,  and  that  irritability  may 
be  re-animated  by  artificial  means, 
after  the  natural  motions  have,  in 
fact,  subsided.  The  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines  is  continued  for  a 
length  of  time  after  death,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  womb, 
by  means  of  automatic  contractions, 
expels  the  foetus. 

All  these  motions  appear  to  be  ac- 
companied by  sentiment  and  volition 
in  proportion  only  to  the  mechanism 
which  executes  them ; they  take  place 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
they  are  accompanied  by  feeling  and 
commanded  by  will.  They  only 
prove  one  thing,  which  is,  that  auto- 
matic motion  and  spontaneity  do  not 
require  the  existence  of  the  brain. 
This  again  is  another  reason  why  nei- 
ther the  intensity  nor  the  duration  of 
life  are  in  proportion  to  the  cerebral 
mass. 

Although  Haller  and  Sommering 
have  endeavoured,  by  the  above  argu- 
ments, to  establish  that  the  brain  is 
exclusively  the  organ  of  sensation, 
conscience,  and  voluntary  motion, 
they  conceive  it  probable  that  chil- 
dren bom,  properly  speaking,  with- 
out brain,  and  in  whom  the  nerves 


only  of  the  senses  and  the  parts  of  the 
face  were  developed,  have  cried  and 
taken  the  breast.  But  as  Haller  and 
M.  Sommering  say  the  olfactory 
nerves  have  their  origin  in  the  corpora 
striata,  and  the  optic  nerves  in  the 
optic  membranes,  these  physiologists 
must  suppose  that  a sufficiently  con- 
siderable cerebral  mass  existed  in 
the  children  they  allude  to ; and  un- 
der this  point  of  view,  their  observa- 
tions prove  nothing  against  the  neces- 
sity of  the  presence  of  the  brain.  I 
do  not  generally  place  much  confi- 
dence upon  any  observation,  when  I 
am  in  doubt,  whether  the  author  of  it 
or  not  formed  his  judgment  upon  a 
full  and  entire  knowledge  of  the  joint 
-r— that  of  the  olecranon, — and  that  of 
the  coronoid  process,  of  the  cause.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
head  of  an  acephalous  still-born.  The 
parietal  bones  were  so  flattened  against 
the  basillary  process,  and  the  protube- 
rances of  the  temporal  bones,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  the  least 
trace  of  brain.  I nevertheless  found 
the  olfactory,  optic,  and  auditory 
nerves,  which  were  very  lengthened 
and  distinct.  These  nerves  commu- 
nicated with  an  apparently  camous 
sac,  about  two  inches  and  a half  in 
length,  hanging  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  On  cutting  into  the  skin  of  this 
sac,  I found  most  distinct  circumvo- 
lutions; consequently,  I beheld  the 
brain*  before  my  eyes. 

But  others  have  gone  farther  than 
either  Haller  or  Sommering:  it  is 
pretended  that  turtles  continue  to 
couple  and  to  eat  after  the  brain  has 
been  removed  ; Du  Vemey  is  quoted, 
who  says,  that  the  whole  brain  of  a 
pigeon  was  removed,  and  that  never- 
theless all  its  functions  continued  the 
same  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
taken  place. 

“ It  is  very  certain,”  says  Le  Gal- 
lois, “ that  birds  continue  to  live  for 
some  time,  and  even  to  run  and  walk 
about,  after  their  heads  have  been  cut 
off.  The  following  trait  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus  has  recently  been 
cited,  who,  while  the  ostriches  were 


* It  weighed  upwards  of  an  ounce. 
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running  about  the  circus,  amused 
himself  by  cutting  off  their  heads 
with  arrows  cut  in  the  form  of  a cres- 
cent ; these  animals  ran  about  with- 
out their  heads  the  same  as  before 
they  had  lost  them,  and  only  stopped 
when  they  became  exhausted. 

“ Several  physiologists  have  ob- 
tained similar  results  by  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  turkeys,  cocks,  ducks, 
pigeons,  &c.*  Besides,  we  are  as- 
sured by  some  authors  that  a calf 
walked  a considerable  distance  with- 
out its  head;  that  a woman  under 
similar  circumstances  advanced  some 
paces ; that  a man  was  able  to  handle 
his  sabre  and  to  brandish  it  about 
three  different  times;  that  another 
struck  his  breast  with  both  his  hands, 
&c.” 

Let  us  now  see  what  Le  Gallois  has 
taught  by  all  these  miracles ! 

He  says  in  the  preface  of  his  work, 
“ But  I am  far  from  pretending  that 
it  (the  brain)  has  not  an  equally  great 
and  necessary  influence  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary, 
I acknowledge  that  it  is  the  brain 
which  determines  and  regulates  every 
act  of  the  animal  functions.  For  in- 
stance, when  I move  my  arm,  the 
principle  of  this  motion  emanates 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  not  from 
the  brain ; but  it  is  the  brain  that  has 
willed  this  motion,  and  it  is  the  brain 
which  has  guided  it  in  the  direction 
appropriated  to  the  object  for  which  I 
did  it.  Cold-blooded  animals  furnish 
us  with  a sufficiently  evident  proof  of 
what  I here  advance.  When  the 
head  of  a salamander  is  cut  off  about 
the  first  vertebrae,  it  continues  to  live 
for  several  days;  but,  although  it 
may  move  its  body  and  limbs  with 
the  same  degree  of  strength  as  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  it  from  one  place 
to  another,  it  nevertheless  remains  on 
the  same  spot,  and  it  may  be  left  with 
a little  water  upon  a plate  without 
any  fear  of  its  escaping.  If  its  motions 
be  examined,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
they  are  irregular  and  indeterminate. 
It  moves  its  paws  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  each  other,  so  that  it  is  im- 


* Experiments  on  the  principles  of 
life,  p.  7, 8,  and  9. 


possible  for  it  to  advance,  orif  it 
make  one  step  forward  it  immediately 
makes  another  backward.  The  same 
is  observed  in  frogs  without  the  head ; 
they  are  not  able  to  leap,  and  if  they 
do  make  a spring  or  two,  it  is  only  in- 
asmuch as  their  hind  legs  meet  with 
some  point  d'appui.  If  they  be  laid 
upon  their  backs,  they  shake  them- 
selves at  times,  in  order  to  change 
their  situation,  but  still  they  remain 
in  the  same  place,  because  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  make  the  necessary 
motions  to  replace  themselves  upon 
their  be]ly.” 

How  are  we  to  conciliate  these  ex- 
periments of  Le  Gallois,  and  the 
above  facts  which  he  relates  with  so 
much  good  nature. 

In  another  place;  this  physiologist 
says,  “ It  may  so  happen  that  reptiles 
deprived  of  their  heads  may  continue 
to  govern  their  motions  and  to  walk ; 
but  if  attention  be  paid  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  decapitation  has  only 
been  partial,  that  it  has  been  perform- 
ed upon  the  cranium,  and  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  brain  has  remain- 
ed united  to  the  body.”  But  imme- 
diately after  he  affirms,  “that  senti- 
ment and  voluntary  motion  may 
subsist  and  be  kept  up  by  insufflating 
the  animal  (cold-blooded)  beheaded; 
that  it  is  not  only  the  internal  func- 
tions which  subsist  (in  the  acephalic 
foetuses)  but  in  like  manner  a part  of 
the  animal  functions,  since  voluntary 
motions  take  place.”  The  whole  work 
then  on  the  principle  of  life,  notwith- 
standing the  eulogia  bestowed  upon  it 
by  MM.  les  Commissaires  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Institute,  is  but  a tissue  of 
vague  and  contradictory  ideas,  where 
the  author  always  confounds  the  phe- 
nomena due  solely  to  vegetative  life, 
with  those  of  animal  existence,  where 
he  constantly  errs  in  attributing  to 
sensibility  that  which  is  only  the  effect 
of  sensibility,  &c.  How  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  experiments  of  this  na- 
ture, which,  when  repeated  by  other 
hands,  furnish  always  different  results, 
should  lead  to  truth.* 


* The  experiments  of  Le  Gallois, 
which  might  the  more  easily  cause 
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Darwin’s  observations  are  affected 
with  the  same  vice,  consequently  they 
are  as  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
This  physiologist  maintains  that  the 
foetuses  of  animals  have  sensations, 
and  are  capable  of  voluntary  motions ; 
that  they  experience  hunger,  that  they 
open  and  shut  the  mouth  or  the  beak, 
that  they  swallow  a part  of  the  fluid 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  that 
they  lick  themselves  and  swallow  a 
number  of  hairs,  and  that  they  even 
attempt  to  walk  and  to  jump.* 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  existence 
of  all  these  phenomena  could  be  de- 
monstrated, it  would  in  no  manner  on 
this  account  be  a proof  that  they  were 
not  produced  by  means  of  the  brain ; 
for,  although  the  brain,  even  for  some 
time  after  birth,  may  not  be  in  a fit 
state  to  exercise  the  superior  functions, 
those  of  its  parts  which  are  destined 
for  the  inferior  order,  may  be  well 
enough  developed,  even  before  birth. 
Do  we  not  see  that  some  animals,  for 
instance,  foals,  calves,  chickens,  &c. 
have,  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  the 
brain  and  organs  of  sense  so  well  de- 
veloped, that  they  are  capable  of 
much  higher  functions  than  deglu- 
tition and  voluntary  motion. 

To  shew  how  many  contradictions 
are  worked  up  with  the  preceding  ex- 
periments, M.  Spurzheim  resolved  up- 
on performing  some  of  them  in  my 
presence. 

If  the  greater  part  of  both  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  of  pigeons  and  * 
fowls  be  removed,  and  a noise  be 
made,  these'  animals  distinctly  mani- 
fest that  they  still  continue  to  see  and 
hear.  In  our  experiments,  none  of 


the  effects  of  irritability  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  sensibility,  have 
only  succeeded  on  animals  which 
come  into  the  world  in  such  a state  of 
imperfection  that  they  enjoy  little 
more  than  a vegetative  existence.  Ac- 
cording to  this  author  himself,  the 
same  experiments  do  not  succeed  on 
animals  which  come  into  the  world  in 
a more  more  perfect  state. 

* Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Or- 
ganic Life,  by  Erasmus  Darwin,  vol.  i. 
sect.  xvi.  11.  p.231 — 233. 


these  animals  so  mutilated  could  eat 
without  assistance,  but  when  bread  or 
any  other  aliment  was  placed  in  their 
mouths,  they  swallowed  very  well. 
Hares  which  we  mutilated  in  the  same 
manner  equally  saw  and  heard  : they 
moreover  ran  about  and  eat  without 
assistance.  But  never  in  any  of  these 
cases  had  either  the  cerebellum  or  the 
whole  of  the  brain  been  extracted. 
Whenever  the  lesion  penetrates  as  far 
as  the  basis  of  the  brain,  or  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  take  out  the  cere- 
bellum, the  animals  die  immediately, 
and  even  the  destruction  of  the  nerves 
and  senses  become  inevitable. 

All  then  that  can  be  inferred  from 
these  experiments  is  simply  this — that 
it  is  mot  the  whole  cerebral  mass  that 
is  necessary  to  voluntary  motion,  or 
that  the  organs  should  fulfil  their 
functions.  But  it  cannot  be  decided 
by  experiments  designedly  under- 
taken, whether  any  portion  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  brain,  be  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  voluntary 
motions,  or  that  the  organs  of  the 
senses  may  act,  nor  what  part  of  the 
brain  becomes  indispensable  for  this 
purpose. 

It  then  may  be  admitted  as  certain, 
that  all  these  pretended  experiments 
on  decapitated  animals,  which  mani- 
fest sensibility,  and  which  were  still 
capable  of  voluntary  motion,  have 
been  inspired  by  a puerile  propensity 
for  singular  results,  that  they  have 
not  been  made,  but  that  they  have 
been  imagined  upon  false  suppositions. 

I have,  nevertheless,  strong  reasons 
to  suspect  that  various  systems  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  brain,  without 
any  intervention  of  the  latter,  may 
receive  impressions,  that  is,  may 
have  sensations  and  conscience ; that 
they  may  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  received  impressions,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  animal  spontaneity. 

REASONS  WHICH  SEEM  TO  PROVE 
THAT  OTHER  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS, 
ENTIRELY  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE 
BRAIN,  ARE  ALSO  CAPABLE  OF  PRO- 
DUCING SENSATIONS  ANIX  VOLUN- 
TARY MOTIONS. 

1 . There  exist  animals  in  whom, 
without  shutting  our  eyes  against  the 
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evidence,  voluntary  motions  cannot  be 
refused — the  sense  of  feeling  and 
tasting — although  nothing  can  be  dis- 
covered in  them  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  brain;  for  it  is  only 
owing  to  a distant  resemblance,  that 
some  anatomists  have  called  small 
brains  the  scattered  ganglions  of  this 
description.  But  these  animals  feel 
hunger,  seize  their  prey,  and  eat; 
now  since  they  have  no  brain,  it  be- 
comes of  necessity  that  sentiment  in 
them  must  have  its  seat  in  other 
nerves. 

2.  Every  nerve,  destined  to  some 
particular  function,  has,  as  well  as 
the  brain,  its  particular  origin,  its 
particular  apparatus  fot  its  reinforce- 
ment, its  final  expansion,  and  in  itself 
forms  one  particular  whole.  Why 
should  a similar  nerve  not  likewise 
form  a whole  relative  to  its  destina- 
tion? Why  should  it  not  embrace  a 
sphere  of  activity  peculiar  to  itself? 
Some,  in  this  case,  have  pretended 
to  have  seen  a section  of  complete 
continuity  presented  by  the  spinal 
marrow,  without,  nevertheless,  the 
parts  which  are  below  the  lesion  be- 
ing paralysed;  this  seems  to  be  a 
proof  in  favour  of  my  assertion.  Des- 
sault  relates  one  of  these  facts,  and 
I have  read  the  other,  I do  not  recol- 
lect where. 

3.  Suppose  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  of  the  organs  of  sense  were 
only  carried  on  in  the  brain,  and  that 
these  nerves  only  receive  external  im- 
pressions, this  is  giving  to  an  organ, 
which  has  already  functions  to  fulfil, 
another  destination  still,  for  which 
nature  in  vain  would  have  formed  a 
particular  apparatus.  In  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  had  been  sufficient  if  the 
external  organs  of  sense,  the  eye,  for 
example,  had  been  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  brain  in  the  most 
simple  manner.  In  this  case,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ternal impressions  as  far  as  the  cere- 
bral mass,  in  order  to  determine  the 
latter  to  finish  the  operation ; whence 
results  sensations,  taste,  colours, 
sounds,  &c. 

4.  The  perfect  manner  in  which 
different  nervous  systems  of  the  en- 
cephalon fulfil  their  functions,  by  no 


means  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less 
mass  of  the  brain,  but  entirely  upon 
their  own  organization  more  or  less 
perfect.  Do  we  not  see  certain  insects 
gifted  with  feeling,  hearing,  an  ex- 
tremely acute  taste,  although  their 
brain  is  not  only  very  simple  but  very 
small?  What  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  organs  of  the  senses  in  these  in- 
sects, and  in  some  fishes ! The  eye  of 
the  eagle,  which  has  a small  brain,  but 
a large  optic  nerve,  is  it  not  more 
piercing  than  that  of  the  dog  whose 
brain  is  much  larger,  but  whose  optic 
nerve  is  smaller  ? Is  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing not  keener  in  the  dog  than  in  the 
man,  whose  cerebral  mass  is  at  least 
ten  times  larger  ? Idiots,  lunatics,  &c. 
often  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  vo- 
luntary motions  and  the  functions  of 
the  nerves;  would  it  not  be  per- 
mitted to  conclude  from  these  facts, 
that  the  manner  of  acting  of  each  sense, 
of  each  nerve  destined  for  voluntary 
motion,  is  circumscribed  in  this  nerve, 
in  this  sense,  and  that  the  brain  takes 
no  other  part  in  their  action  than  re- 
ceiving those  impressions  and  elabora- 
ting them  with  others  more  fine?  Or, 
must  it  be  inferred  that,  in  the  most 
perfect  animals,  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  are  destined  to  receive  the  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and  to  re-act  upon 
them ; and  oth,er  parts  to  more  exalted 
functions. 

5.  It  has  been  observed  by  some 
physiologists  that  when  one  sense  k 
entirely  destroyed,  for  example,  in 
consequence  of  atrophia,  that  is,  when 
not  only  the  external  organ  has  ceased 
to  exist,  but  when  all  its  nervous  ap- 
paratus is  annihilated ; they  have,  l 
say,  pretended  to  observe,  that  in  this 
case,  all  the  ideas  dependant  upon  this 
sense  are  equally  lost,  and  that  their 
re-production  is  impossible.  Might  it 
not  be  concluded  from  this  observation, 
that  the  impressions  received  by  this 
sense  are  only  preserved  by  itself,  and 
that  the  recollection  of  them  is  only 
produced  by  itself  alone  ? 

The  march  of  this  phenomenon 
appears  to  justify  my  supposition. 
People  who  accidentally  lose  their 
sight,  are  at  first  inconsolable;  the 
recollection  of  ideas  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  them  is  still  recent,  but,  by 
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degrees,  they  partly  console  them- 
selves without  contradiction,  because 
they  become  habituated  to  their  mis- 
fortune ; but  perhaps  also  in  a great 
measure  because  the  the  organ  of  sight 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
ideas  which  belong  to  it  become  weak 
in  the  same  proportion.  When  at 
length  the  organ  is  entirely  destroyed, 
the  impressions  depending  upon  it  are 
equally  annihilated,  and  even  the  re- 
membrance of  these  impressions  be- 
come impossible.* 

Darwin  cites  the  following  ex- 
amples:— “A  man  close  upon  sixty 
years  of  age,  became  deaf  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
intelligent,  and  amused  himself  by 
reading  and  conversing  in  writing,  or 
in  making  signs  which  represented  let- 
ters with  his  fingers.  I observed  that 
he  had  forgotten  tne  pronunciation  of 
his  language,  so  far  that  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  he  articulated  no 
w’ord  distinctly.  His  parent  neverthe- 
less understood  sometimes  what  he 
meant.  He  assured  me  that  in  his 
dreams,  he  always  imagined  that  peo- 
ple spoke  to  him  by  writing  or  signs, 
and  never  thought  that  he  heard  any 
' one  speak  to  him,  whence  it  appears, 
that  with  the  perception  of  sounds,  he 
had  also  lost  the  idea  of  those  sounds,' 
although  the  organs  of  speech  had 
still  preserved  a feeble  remnant  of 
their  ordinary  mode  of  articulating. 

“ This  observation  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
deaf : as  it  may  be  ascertained  by  their 
dreams,  whether  the  auditory  nerve  be 
paralysed,  or  whether  the  deafness  may 
not  proceed  from  some  vice  of  the  ex- 
ternal organ. 

“ The  most  frequent  causes  of 
blindness  are  occasioned  by  vices  of  the 
external  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  cata- 
ract, and  of  the  obscuring  of  the  cor- 
nea. I had  an  opportunity  of  con- 


*  Sommering  had  already  sent 
forth  this  opinion,  in  1784,  in  the 
eleventh  number  of  the  Hessische 
Beytraege  zur  Gelehrsamkeit  und 
Cunst;  and  he  brought  it  forward 
again  (1800)  in  his  work  entitled, 
Himund  pervenlehre.  § 316. 


versing  with  two  men  who  were  blind 
for  some  years.  One  was  affected 
with  a well-marked  gutta  serena, 
and  the  other  had  lost  all  the  substance 
of  the  eyes ; they  both  told  me  that 
they  did  not  remember  having  dreamt 
of  visible  objects  since  the  time  they 
had  totally  lost  their  sight.”  I am 
acquainted  with  several  similar  facts 
myself. 

Here  then  are  fresh  reasons  why  1 
have  always  maintained,  in  my  public 
lessons,  although  these  assertions  are 
in  opposition  to  the  received  ideas  of 
philosophers,  that  each  organ  of  sense 
has,  at  least  in  inferior  animals,  its 
functions  to  itself ; that  each  of  those 
organs  has  its  proper  faculty  of  receiv- 
ing and  of  even  perceiving  the  impres- 
sions, its  own  conscience  and  its  own 
faculty  of  remembrance.  This  same 
opinion  contended  against  by  others, 
is  also  found  in  the  works  of  Cabanis. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  requires 
most  exact  and  repeated  experiments. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  perfect  animals, 
when  a nerve  is  strongly  pressed,  or 
compressed  by  means  of  a ligature,  or 
completely  divided,  it  loses  all  sensi- 
bility in  that  part  of  it  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  brain  ? How  does  a 
pressure,  which  acts  upon  the  brain,  so 
suddenly  interrupt  the  functions  of  all 
the  senses  ? 

Would  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  in  perfect  animals  require  a 
simultaneous  action,  at  least  of  those 
parts  of  the  brain  situated  near  its  basis, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  requires  the  action  of  the 
heart;  whilst,  in  imperfect  animals, 
sensation,  voluntary  motion,  and  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  take 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
brain,  just  as  in  these  same  animals, 
and  in  plants,  there  exists*  a kind  of  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  heart  ? 

Vegetables  and  zoophytes  live  with- 
out a nervous  system,  and  are  re-pro- 
duced by  slips.  Other  animals  live 
with  nerves  but  without  brain.  In 
general,  in  proportion  as  organism  be- 
comes more  complicated,  as  the  organs 
become  more  developed  and  fitter  for 
the  most  extended  functions,  the  si- 
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multaneous  concourse  of  each  organ 
becomes  more  important  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life.  In  proportion  as  the 
brain  becomes  more  composed  or 
complicated,  it  also  more  particularly 
influences  the  rest  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  body,  until,  on  the  most 
perfect  animals,  every  their  organ 
lives  under  its  influence. 

As  long  as  we  are  not  able  to  fix 
the  limits  with  any  degree  of  exacti- 
tude between  the  phenomena  of  irri- 
tability and  those  of  sensibility,  the 
explanation  of  them  will  remain  al- 
ways more  or  less  uncertain.  When 
we  see,  on  the  one  side,  the  greatest 
men  consider  the  brain  as  the  sole  or- 
gan of  sensation  and  will,  in  a word, 
of  entire  animal  life,  whilst  others 
think  themselves  authorized  to  give  to 
plants  sensations,  the  sense  of  heat, 
cold,  light,  the  passion  of  love,  a will, 
a sensorium  commune,  the  reminis- 
cent faculty,  dreams,  the  idea  in  short 
as  much  of  external  objects  as  of  their 
existence,  can  we  expect  to  conciliate 
such  different  opinions  ? 

Happily,  it  is  indifferent  for  the 
objects  I have  proposed,  whether  these 
difficulties  be  resolved  or  not.  I also 
abandon  this  subject,  and  pass  on  to 
a more  important  question,  and  which 
does  not  present  insolvable  difficul- 
ties. 

Can  the  brain,  exclusively,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  moral  qualities  ? 

In  order  to  enter  more  profoundly 
into  this  question,  I shall  commence 
by  proving  to  what  parts  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attribute  intellectual  faculties 
and  moral  qualities.  This  deduction 
will  lead  me  to  establish  that  the  brain, 
in  fact,  must  exclusively  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  organ  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  qualities. 

NEGATIVE  PROOFS. 

lie  material  condition  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  moral  qualities 
can  be  looked  for  in  no  other  part  of 
the  body  than  the  brain. 

If  for  a moment  we  except  the  dif- 
ferent nervous  systems,  there  exists  no 
part  of  the  animal  body  which  is  or- 
ganized so  as  to  be  thought  to  fulfil 
superior  functions,  or  to  produce  in- 


stinct, industrious  aptitudes,  passions, 
faculties,  will,  reason.  Who  will  ever 
attribute  similar  functions  to  the  bones, 
ligaments,  membranes,  muscles,  to  the 
cellular  texture,  vessels,  glands,  &c.  ? 

According  to  the  received  opinion, 
one  might  be  induced  to  consider  the 
heart  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  qualities, 
or  of  the  vices,  such,  for  example,  as 
mildness,  generosity,  courage,  cruelty, 
&c.  But  the  moment  the  heart  is 
known  to  be  only  a muscle  construct- 
ed with  admirable  art,  composed  of 
cavities,  valves,  and  an  infinity  of 
small  muscles  and  tendons  crossing 
each  other  in  a thousand  different 
ways — from  the  moment  we  are  ig- 
norant that  the  heart  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
this  opinion  falls  to  the  ground  of  its 
own  accord.* 

Some  physiologists  have  wished  to 
attribute  the  honour  of  the  superior 
functions  to  the  diaphragm;  but  the 
diaphragm  in  like  manner  is  only  a 
tendinous  muscle,  whose  functions  are 
affected  by  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

A poetical  physiologist  dreamt  that 
the  liver  was  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, similar  to  those  of  which  the 
brain  is  composed.  In  consequence 
of  this  idea,  he  found  the  liver,  in  a 
state  of  health,  very  fit  to  be  the  or- 
gan of  reason,  and  in  a state  of  dis- 


* Richerand  considers  courage  as 
the  moral  function  of  the  heart.  The 
following  is  the  manner  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject “ the  heart 
is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  robust  in 
courageous  animals,  than  in  the  weak 
and  timid  species.”  It  will  probably 
be  objected  to,  that  certain  animals, 
such  as  the  turkey  cock,  the  ostrich, 
are  less  courageous  than  the  smallest 
bird  of  prey ; that  the  ox  is  less  so 
than  the  lion,  and  several  other  car- 
nivorous beasts.  But  here  the  abso- 
lute size  of  the  heart  is  not  in  question, 
but  its  relative  bulk.  Now,  although 
the  heart  of  a hawk  is  absolutely 
smaller  than  that  of  a turkey  cock,  it 
is  much  more  proportioned  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  animal.  —Nouvcaux 
Elements  de  Physiologic, , 7 edit.  t.  i. 
p.  329 
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ease,  that  of  folly.  The  liver  has 
manifestly  for  object  the  secretion  of 
bile ; and  it  will  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine this  fluid  to  be  the  intermedium 
between  the  soul  and  body. 

Several  of  the  qualities  attributed  to 
the  viscera  are  not  manifested  for  a 
length  of  time  after  their  develope- 
ment.  The  liver,  the  glands,  &c.  are 
developed  in  young  animals  and  in 
children  long  before  the  qualities  or 
faculties  which  are  made  to  depend 
upon  them  are  manifested,  and  these 
qualities  or  faculties  do  not  necessarily 
undergo  modifications  when  the  liver, 
glands,  &c.  are  irritated,  inflamed, 
ulcerated,  &c. 

Several  passages  in  the  Bible  seem 
to  suppose  that  the  loins  and  the  heart 
are  the  seat  and  the  source  of  the  most 
intimate  thoughts  and  secret  designs. 
But,  “ God  trieth  the  reins,”  may  very 
well  alone  signify  that  his  omniscience 
penetrates  even  into  the  interior  of 
man.  Besides,  we  must  just  look  as 
little  to  the  writings  of  the  disserta- 
tions upon  the  functions  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies.  As  the 
loins  are  charged  with  the  secretion  of 
urine,  it  would  be  an  ignoble  idea  to 
look  there  for  the  origin  of  the  passions 
and  conceptions. 

Certain  mutilations,  for  example, 
those  of  the  sexual  organs,  have  a ma- 
nifest influence  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  animal  or 
man  thus  mutilated.  Could  not  this 
authorize  on°  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
certain  qualities  in  those  parts?  By 
no  means ; for  the  loss  of  the  sexual 
parts  carries  with  it,  not  the  loss,  but 
only  the  modification  of  the  qualities 
in  question.  In  another  place,  I shall 
prove  that  the  lesions  or  destructions 
of  the  sexual  parts,  bring  on  modifica- 
tions, not  only  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, but  of  the  brain  ; they  must  ne- 
cessarily then  modify  the  manner  in 
which  the  brain  fulfils  its  functions. 

Could  the  fluids  be  the  material 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  ? But  a fluid  in  which 
every  thing  is  mixed  together,  in 
which  the  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  are  every  minute  changing, 
can  it  be  the  seat  of  determinate  and 


fixed  functions  ? In  short,  the  acephali 
cretins  and  idiots  from  birth,  have  the 
same  fluids  and  solids  equally  with 
well  constituted  persons,  without  any 
of  the  qualities  being  remarked  in  them 
which  one  might  be  attempted  to  at- 
tribute either  to  the  blood  or  to  the 
viscera. 

Comparative  anatomy  contradicts 
all  these  reveries.  The  pig,  the  bull, 
& c.  have  the  parts  in  question  nearly 
conformed  in  the  same  manner  as  man, 
without  having  all  the  qualities  of  the 
latter.  Several  of  the  viscera  in  ques- 
tion are  larger  in  animals  than  in 
man,  and,  nevertheless,  how  much  in- 
ferior they  are  to  us,  even  in  those 
very  qualities  which  we  participate 
with  them  ? The  wolf,  the  tiger,  the 
sheep,  the  hare,  and  the  castor,  have 
the  same  viscera;  their  inclinations, 
nevertheless,  their  appetites,  their  in- 
dustrious aptitudes,  are  not  only 
different  but  contradictory.  Or  will 
it  be  maintained  that  the  heart  in 
the  tiger  is  the  organ  of  cruelty,  and  in 
the  sheep  of  mildness  ? Several  ani- 
mals have  a very  large  liver,  although 
we  observed  none  of  those  qualities  in 
them  which  might  induce  us  to  yield 
to  the  liver.  Others  want  certain  vis- 
cera ; and  we  remark  in  them  qualities 
which  we  attribute  to  such  viscera. 
Insects,  for  instance,  have  neither 
liver  nor  bile ; and  nevertheless 
they  are  very  irrascible.  Birds  have 
no  diaphragm.  Besides,  every  viscus 
carries  the  character  of  the  functions 
with  which  it  is  charged,  otherwise 
every  thing  is  arranged  in  it  to  effect  a 
secretion  or  to  fulfil  an  object  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  functions.  None  of 
the  parts  then  which  we  have  men- 
tioned can  be  the  organ  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  or  moral  qualities. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XX. 


BONES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
ARM. 


BONES. 

No.  2.  The  clavicle. 

3.  The  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula. 
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4.  The  spinal  process. 

7.  The  inferior  angle. 

9.  The  upper  side  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

10.  The  scapula  or  omoplata. 

11.  The  great  head  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

13.  The  middle  of  the  humerus. 

14.  The  internal  condyle. 

15.  The  external  condyle. 

16.  The  articulation  of  the  hume- 
rus with  the  radius. 

17.  The  head  of  the  radius. 

MUSCLES. 

A The  deltoid 

B The  triceps  extensor  cubiti : it  is  si- 
tuated on  the  back  of  the  arm, 
and  was  formerly  decsribed  as 
three  distinct  muscles:  it  arises  by 
a long  tendon  from  the  edge  of  the 
scapula ; by  an  outer  head  from 
the  os  brachii,  just  under  the  great 
tuberosity;  and  by  an  internal 
head,  which  is  the  shortest  from  the , 
inside  of  the  os  brachii,  just  under 
the  insertion  of  the  teres  major ; all 
these  heads  unite  and  are  continued 
downwards,  adhering  to  the  os 
brachii,  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
joint,  where  a strong  thick  tendon 
is  formed,  which  is  implanted  into 
the  olecranon,  and  partly  into  the 
capsula  ligament.  It  extends  the 
fore-arm  with  considerable  force. 

D The  anconeus. 

E The  insertions  of  the  extensors. 

F The  radius,  which  is  covered  with 
the  membranes  of  the  externus. 

G Part  of  the  supinator  radii  longus. 
H The  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

J The  external  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

K The  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

• L The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

M The  extensor  communis  digitorum, 
which  covers  the  middle  of  the 
back  part  of  the  arm,  betwixt  the 
extensor  radialis,  and  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti:  it  arises  from  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  humerus ; it 
grows  thick  and  fleshy  as  it  de- 
scends, and  about  the  midle  of  the 
fore-arm  divides  into  three  slips. 
The  tendons  pass  under  the  anular 
ligament  O,  along  the  metacarpal 


bones  and  first  phalanx  of  the  fin- 
gers. They  fonn  a tendinous 
sheath,  which  surrounds  the  back 
of  all  the  fingers  This  muscle 
extends  the  fingers. 

N The  long  extensor  of  the  thumb. 


VIRTUES  OF  SARSAPARILLA 
IN  VENEREAL  COMPLAINTS, 

&c. 


The  root  of  sarsaparilla  was  brought 
into  Europe  about  1530.  It  was  at 
first  reputed  to  possess  singular  efficacy 
in  venereal  cases ; but  afterwards  lost 
all  its  fame.  Sarsaparilla  was  again 
brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  W.  Hun- 
ter, who  advised  Dr.  Chapman  to 
make  trial  of  it  in  a bad  case  of  phage- 
denic buboe ; and  the  benefit  obtain- 
ed in  this  instance,  led  Dr.  Hunter  to 
extend  the  recommendation  of  the 
medicine.  Sir  W.  Fordyce  stated,  that 
sarsaparilla  would  quickly  relieve  ve- 
nereal head-aches,  and  nocturnal 
pains,  and,  jf  persisted  in,  cure  them ; 
that,  in  emaciated  or  consumptive 
habits,  from  a venereal  cause,  it  was 
the  greatest  restorer  of  appetite,  flesh, 
colour,  and  strength,  which  he  knew 
of;  that  when  mercurial  frictions 
had  been  previously  employed,  it 
would  generally  complete  the  cure  of 
disease  of  the  throat,  nose,  palate,  and 
spongy  bones ; and  that  it  would  pro- 
mote the  cure  of  blotches  and  ulcers, 
sometimes  accomplish  it,  even  without 
mercury  ; though  iii  this  circumstance 
there  was  a danger  of  a relapse.  Sir 
W.  Fordyce  said,  sarsaparilla  was  of 
little  use  in  chancres;  but  when  these, 
or  buboes,  would  not  heal,  after  the 
employment  of  mercury,  it  would 
often  cure,  and  always  do  good.  He 
allows,  however,  that  in  all  venereal 
cases,  sarsaparilla  is  not  to  be 
trusted  to,  unless  preceded  by,  or 
combined  with,  the  use  of  mercury  ; 
and  he  thought  sarsaparilla  would, 
probably,  always  cure  what  resisted 
mercury. 

The  celebrated  Cullen  considered 
sarsaparilla  as  possessing  no  virtues  of 
any  kind:  “For,  (says  he,)  tried  in 
every  shape,  I have  never  found  it  an 
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effectual  medicine  in  syphilis,  or  any 
other  disease.” 

Mr.  Bromfield  declares,  that  he 
never  saw  a single  instance  in  which 
sarsaparilla  cured  the  venereal  disease 
without  the  aid  of  mercury,  either 
given  before,  or  in  conjunction  with 
it.  Mr.  Pearson  also  contends  that 
sarsaparilla  has  not  the  power  of  curing 
any  one  form  of  the  lues  venera ; but 
he  allows  that  it  may  suspend,  for  a 
time,  the  ravages  of  that  contagion; 
the  disease  returning,  if  no  mercury 
should  have  been  used.  This  gentle- 
man admits,  also,  that  sarsaparilla  will 
alleviate  symptoms  derived  from  the 
venereal  virus.  He  maintains  that  the 
exhibition  of  sarsaparilla  does  not  di- 
minish the  necessity  for  giving  less 
mercury.  Nocturnal  pains  in  the 
limbs,  painful  enlargement  of  the  el- 
bow and  knee,  membranous  nodes, 
cutaneous  ulcerations,  and  certain  other 
symptoms,  resembling,  venereal  ones, 
are  often  experienced  after  a full  course 
of  mercury.  Such  complaints,  Mr. 
Pearson  allows,  are  greatly  benefited 
by  sarsaparilla  and  exasperated  by  mer- 
cury : and  he  observes,  that  it  is  from 
these  complaints  having  been  mistaken 
for  venereal  ones,  that  the  idea  has 
arisen,  that  sarsaparilla  has  cured  sy- 
philis, when,  mercury  has  failed. 
Mercury  and  the  venereal  poison  may 
jointly  produce,  in  certain  constitu- 
tions, symptoms  which  are  not  strictly 
venereal,  and  are  sometimes  more 
dreadful  than  the  simple  effects  of  sy- 
philis. Some  of  the  worst  of  the  ap  - 
pearances are  capable  of  being  cured 
by  sarsaparilla,  while  the  venereal 
virus  still  remains  in  the  system. 
When  4his  latter  disease  has  been  era- 
dicated by  mercury,  sarsaparilla  will 
also  remove  the  bad  effects  of  a course 
of  the  other  medicine 


SCROFULA,  OR  THE  KING’S 
EVIL. 


BY  MR.  COOPER. 

A disease,  the  chief,  or  at  least  the 
most  palpable  symptom  of  which  is  a 
swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands,  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
glands  tend  very  slowly  to  a state  of 


suppuration  that  is  almost  always  im- 
perfect. Scrofula  generally  shews  it- 
self during  infancy,  between  the  age 
of  three  and  seven : sometimes  rather 
sooner,;  but  frequently  as  late  as  pu- 
berty ; and,  in  some  instances,  though 
a very  few,  not  till  a much  advanced 
period  of  life.  In  the  latter  cases, 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  rarely  so  com- 
plete, or  well  marked,  as  it  is  in  young 
subjects.  Scrofula  is  also  as  hereditary 
as  any  disease  can  be  ; that  is  to  say, 
it  is  so  far  as  any  particular  kind  of 
temperament,  or  constitution,  can  de- 
scend, more  or  less  completely,  from 
parents  to  children.  Mr.  White,  in 
his  treatise  on  struma,  has  strongly 
censured  calling  the  disease  hereditary ; 
but  his  observations  only  lead  to 
these  conclusions,  that  children  born 
of  scrofulous  parents,  are  not  invariably 
affected  with  scrofulous  diseases ; and 
that,  sometimes,  one  child  has  some 
strumous  affections,  while  the  parents, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  have  no 
appearance  of  scrofulous  habits.  How- 
ever, I should  conceive,  that  neither 
Mr.  White,  nor  any  other  writer,  will 
maintain  the  opinion,  that  scrofula 
does  not  much  more  frequently  afflict 
the  children  of  scrofulous  parents,  than 
the  offspring  of  persons  who  have  al- 
ways been  perfectly  free  from  every 
tendency  to  any  form  of  this  afflic- 
tion. Too  numerous  are  the  facts 
which  occur  to  my  own  mind,  to  al- 
low me  to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
that  scrofula  runs  very  much  in  certain 
families.  In  this  sense,  I think  the 
term  hereditary  perfectly  accurate  and 
allowable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
beg  the  reader  to  understand,  that 
I have  no  intention  of  questioning 
what  seem  to  be  irrefragable  truths, 
viz.  that  the  children  of  scrofulous 
parents  often  continue,  as  long  as  they 
live,  entirely  free  »from  the  disease ; 
and  that  one  child  is  sometimes  afflict- 
ed, while  its  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  relations, 
have  never  had  any  tendency  to  stru- 
mous disorders 

When  scrofula  does  not  actually 
lake  place  at  a very  early  period  of 
life,  it  is  generally  stated  by  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  the  particular  consti- 
tutions, in  which  there  is  a disposition 
3 v 
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to  the  disease,  are,  in  a certain  degree, 
distinguishable.  In  the  individuals, 
possessing  the  disposition  in  question, 
a peculiar  softness  and  flaccidity  of 
fibre  are  remarkable;  their  hair  is 
more  frequently  light  coloured  than 
dark;  and  their  eyes  are  said  to  be 
more  often  of  a blue  than  any  other 
colour.  Their  skin  is  generally  very 
fine,  and  even  handsome,  both  in  re- 
gard to  its  outward  texture  and  com- 
plexion. Subjects  with  scrofulous 
constitutions  frequently  have  a kind  of 
thickening  of  the  upper  lip;  this 
swelling  is  sometimes  very  consider- 
able, and  occasionally  extends  as  far 
as  within  the  nostrils.  Scrofula  is  also 
very  often  complicated  with  rickets, 
or  follows  the  latter  affection;  but 
there  is  as  little  real  reason  for  suppos- 
ing rickets  to  arise  from  scrofula,  as 
this  latter  from  rickets.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  the  complexion  is 
dark,  and  the  skin  coarse ; but  in  these 
subjects,  at  least  when  young,  the  face 
is  generally  tumid,  and  the  look  un- 
healthy. 

Mr.  White  seems,  as  I think  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  to  deny  that 
grey  or  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a 
fair  complexion,  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed as  marks  of  a scrofulous  predisposi- 
tion ; for,  the  majority  of  children  in 
this  country  have  light  hair  and  eyes 
while  young,  which  become  darker  as 
they  advance  in  life.  Now,  as  the 
majority  of  scrofulous  patients  are 
children  and  young  subjects,  and  as 
most  children  in  this  country  have  na- 
turally the  kind  of  hair  and  eyes  above 
described,  it  seems  inaccurate  to  lay 
any  stress  on  persons  affected  with 
struma,  or  predisposed  to  this  disease, 
having  such  appearances. 

I believe  the  fact  is  now  almost  ge- 
nerally admitted,  that  females  are 
rather  more  subject  than  males  to 
scrofulous  disease. 

Struma,  according  to  Mr.  White,  is 
as  universal  a complaint  as  it  is  ancient ; 
but  it  prevails  more  extensively  in 
temperate  latitudes  than  in  very  hot 
or  very  cold  climates.  It  is  also  more 
frequent  in  some  parts  of  Europe  than 
others;  and,  in  this  country,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  most  general  in  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Lancashire. 
At  all  periods,  it  seems  to  have  been 


a very  common  complaint  in  this 
island.  From  history,  we  learn,  that 
it  was  denominated  the  king’s  evil  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
that  attempted  to  cure  it  by  the  royal 
touch.  From  a register  kept  in  the 
royal  chapel,  we  find  that  Charles  the 
Second  touched  ninety-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seven  persons,  in  a 
certain  number  of  years;  and  this 
equally  bigoted  and  useless  practice 
was  not  discontinued  till  a receut 
period,  when  kings  were  found  to  be, 
as  well  as  their  poorest  subjects,  to- 
tally destitute  of  all  supernatural  power. 

Scrofula  is  not  communicable  from 
one  person  to  another ; neither  can  it 
be  conveyed  into  the  system  by  in- 
oculation. The  opinion  also,  that 
scrofulous  nurses  may  infect  children, 
seems  also  to  rest  on  little  foundation. 

The  parts  which  are  most  frequent- 
ly affected  by  scrofula,  next  to  the 
lymphatic  glands,  are.  the  spongy 
heads  of  the  bones,  and  the  joints. 
The  disorder  of  the  spine,  attended 
with  a paralytic  affection  of  the  lower 
extremities,  is,  no  doubt,  very  fre- 
quently <3f  scrofulous  origin.  The  ab- 
scess which  forms  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, between  the  peritoneum  and 
psoas  muscle,  is  often  regarded  as  a 
strumous  disease ; and  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  abscess  are  found  to  con- 
tain flakes  of  a curdy  matter,  somewhat 
resembling  white-of-egg,  (a  substance 
peculiar  to  scrofulous  abscesses,)  no  one 
can  doubt,  that  the  complaint  is  con- 
nected with  this  constitutional  affec- 
tion. The  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  is  by  many  considered 
as  scrofulous ; and  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
patients,  with  this  affliction,  very 
often  have,  at  the  same  time,  other 
complaints,  which  are  unequivocally 
strumous.  It  might  also  be  noticed, 
that  this  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  most  frequently  commences  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  like  other  scro- 
fulous diseases ; and,  like  them,  is 
benefited  by  the  mineral  alkali.  Scro- 
fula also  frequently  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  imperfect  suppu- 
rations in  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  contents  of  such  abscesses  being  a 
curdy  kind  of  matter,  and  the  skin 
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covering  them  having  an  unhealthy  red 
appearance,  and  a thickened  doughy 
feel.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  par- 
ticularly often  found  universally  dis- 
eased and  enlarged  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects ; and,  as  all  nutriment  has  to  pass 
through  these  parts  before  it  can  get 
into  the  circulation,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  many  ill  effects  which 
must  be  produced  on  the  system,  when 
such  glands  are  altered,  and,  no  doubt, 
obstructed,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
frequently  are.  Scrofula  also  fre- 
quently makes  its  attack  on  the  testi- 
cle.— The  female  breast  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  affected  with  scrofu- 
lous tumours  and  abscesses. 

The  scrofulous  inflammation  (says 
Mr.  Bums)  is  marked  by  a soft  swell- 
ing of  the  affected  part,  which,  very 
frequently,  is  one  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  The  covering  or  coat  of  the 
gland  becomes  slightly  thickened, 
and  its  substance  more  porous  and 
doughy.  The  swelling  increases,  and 
the  doughy  feel  changes  by  degrees 
into  that  of  elasticity,  or  fluctuation, 
and  a firm,  circumscribed,  hardened 
margin,  can  be  felt  round  the  base  of 
he  tumour.  The  skin  is  slightly  red. 

! I,  at  this  time,  an  incision  or  punc- 
tore  be  made,  either  no  matter  or 
very  little  is  evacuated,  the  lips  of  the 
Hound  inflame  and  open,  displaying  a 
-.oughy-looking  substance  within  ; 
and,  betwixt  this  and  the  skin,  a probe 
can  often  be  introduced  for  some  way 
all  round.  If,  however,  the  disease 
should  have  advanced  farther,  then 
there  is  very  little  elasticity  in  the  tu- 
mour ; it  is  quite  soft,  rather  flaccid, 
and  fluctuates  rather  freely ; the  skin 
becomes  of  a light  purple  colour,  and 
small  veins  may  be  seen  ramifying  on 
its  surface.  Some  time  after  these  ap- 
pearances, the  skin  becomes  thinner  at 
one  particular  part,  and  here  it  also 
generally  becomes  of  a darker  colour. 
It  afterwards  burst?,  and  discharges  a 
thin  fluid,  like  whey,  mixed  with  a 
curdy  matter,  or  thick  white  flacculi. 
The  redness  of  the  skin  still  continues  ; 
but  the  aperture  enlarges  as  the  tu- 
mour subsides,  and  thus  a scrofulous 
ulcer  is  produced.  The  margins  of 
this  kind  of  sore  are  generally  smooth, 
obtuse,  and  overlap  the  ulcer  3 they 


are  of  a purple  colour,  and  rather 
hard  and  tumid.  The  surface  of 
the  sore  is  of  a light  red  colour;  the 
granulations  are  flabby  and  indistinct; 
and  the  aspect  is  of  a peculiar  kind, 
which,  says  Mr.  Bums,  cannot  be 
described.  The  discharge  is  thin, 
slightly  ropy,  and  copious,  with  curdy 
flakes.  The  pain  is  considerable. 
When  this  ulcer  has  continued  for 
some  time,  it  either  begins  slowly  to 
cicatrize,  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  diminishes,  and 
becomes  thicker.  An  elevated  scab 
is  next  formed,  of  a dirty  white  or 
yellowish  colour.  This  continues  on 
the  part  a good  while ; and,  when  it 
falls  off,  leaves  the  place  covered  with 
a smooth  purple  cicatrix,  Mr.  Burns 
adds,  that  the  preceding  description 
corresponds  to  the  mild  scrofula,  or  the 
struma  mansueta  of  the  old  writers. 
This  gentleman  next  remarks,  that, 
occasionally,  especially  if  a bone  be 
diseased  below  the  ulcer,  the  sore  has  a 
more  fiery  appearance,  the  surface  is 
dark-coloured,  the  margins  soft,  ele- 
vated, and  inflamed,  and  sometimes 
retorted.  The  discharge  is  watery, 
the  pain  very  considerable,  and  the 
surrounding  skin  inflamed.  This  has 
been  called  the  struma  maligna.  Such 
over-acting  scrofulous  sores  are  most 
frequently  met  with  over  the  smaller 
joints,  particularly  those  of  the  toes. 
Sometimes  a scrofulous  abscess,  after  it 
has  burst,  forms  a sinus ; the  mouth 
of  which  ulcerates,  and  assumes 
the  specific  scrofulous  appearance, 
while  the  track  of  the  sinus  still  con- 
tinues to  emit  a discharge.  Mr.  Bums 
also  remarks,  that  scrofulous  swellings 
are  often  disposed  to  subside  in  winter, 
and  recur  on  the  approach  of  summer; 
but,  he  adds,  that  this  is  not  an  inva- 
riable law.  The  glandular  enlarge- 
ments are  very  apt  to  become  smaller, 
in  a short  time,  in  one  place,  while 
other  glandular  swellings  originate 
with  equal  suddenness  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  former  ones.  Ul- 
cers, also,  very  often  heal,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  other  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause 
of  scrofula,  medical  men  may  be  said 
to  remain,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
entire  ignorance.  Of  the  exciting 
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causes,  very  little  is  also  known.  Mr. 
John  Hunter  remarks,  that  “in  this 
country,  the  tendency  to  scrofula  arises 
from  the  climate,  which  is,  in  many,  a 
predisposing  cause,  and  only  requires 
some  derangement  to  become  an  im- 
mediate cause,  and  produce  the  whole 
disease.”  In  some  part  of  the  work, 
this  celebrated  writer  takes  notice  of 
slight  fevers,  colds,  small-pox,  and 
measles,  exciting  scrofulous  diseases. 
He  observes  also,  that,  in  particular 
countries,  and  in  young  people,  there 
will  sometimes  be  a predisposition  to 
scrofula;  and  that,  in  such  subjects, 
buboes  will  more  readily  become  scro- 
fulous. In  short,  it  was  one  of  Mr. 
Hunter’s  opinions,  and  probably  a 
most  correct  one,  that  the  venereal 
disease  is  capable  of  calling  into  action 
such  susceptibilities  as  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  peculiar  to  certain  consti- 
tutions and  countries;  and  that,  as 
scrofula  is  predominant  in  this  country, 
some  effects  of  other  diseases  may 
partake  of  a scrofulous  nature.  Mr. 
Hunter,  speaking  of  venereal  buboes, 
mentions  his  having  long  suspected  a 
mixed  case,  and  adds,  “ I am  now  cer- 
tain that  such  exists.  I have  seen 
cases,  where  the  venereal  matter,  like  a 
cold  or  fever,  has  only  irritated  the 
glands  to  disease,  producing  in  them 
scrofula,  to  which  they  were  predis- 
posed. In  such  cases,  the  swellings 
commonly  arise  slowly,  give  but  little 
pain,  and  seem  to  be  rather  hastened 
in  their  progress,  if  mercury  is  given 
to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition. 
Some  come  to  suppuration  while  un- 
der this  resolving  course ; and  others, 
which  probably  had  a venereal  taint 
at  first,  become  so  indolent,  that  mer- 
cury has  no  effect  upon  them ; and, 
in  the  end,  they  get  well  of  them- 
selves, or  by  other  means.”  For  such 
buboes,  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  recom- 
mend sea-bathing;  and,  in  case  of 
suppuration,  poultices  made  with  sea- 
water. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
expatiate  on  the  many  absurd  notions 
which  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing the  proximate  cause  of  struma. 
All  that  we  need  add  in  this  work,  is, 
thaf  certain  constitutions  probably 
have  a cougenital  disposition  to  the 


disease;  that  such  disposition  may 
probably  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  climate,  mode  of 
life,  age,  &c. ; and  that  irritations  of  a 
thousand  kinds  may  excite  the  disease 
into  action,  when  the'system  is  predis- 
posed to  it  by  inexplicable  causes. 
That  climate  has  great  influence  can- 
not be  doubted,  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries, 
in  which  the  temperature  is  invariably 
warm,  never  suffer  from  scrofula.  There 
can  also  be  no  doubt  that,  with  age, 
the  disposition  to  scrofula  diminishes ; 
for  children,  much  afflicted  while 
young,  frequently  get  quite  well  when 
they  approach  the  adult  state ; and,  if 
a person  has  remained  perfectly  free 
from  any  mark  of  a scrofulous  consti- 
tution, till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
may  be  considered  as  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  the  disease. 

TREATMENT  OF  SCROFULA 

“ For  the  cure  of  scrofula,  (says  the 
celebrated  Cullen,)  we  have  not  yet 
learned  any  practice  that  is  certainly, 
or  ever  generally  successful.  The  re- 
medy which  seems  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  which  our  practitioners 
especially  trust  to  or  employ,  is  the 
use  of  mineral  waters.”  “ But,  (adds 
this  eminent  physician,)  in  very  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  these  waters,  I 
have  not  .been  well  satisfied,  that  they 
had  shortened  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease more  than  had  often  happened 
when  no  such  remedy  had  been  em- 
ployed. With  regard  to  the  choice  of 
the  mineral  waters  most  fit  for  the 
purpose,  I cannot,  with  any  confi- 
dence, give  an  opinion.  Almost  all 
kinds  of  mineral  waters,  whether  cha- 
lybeate, sulphureous,  or  saline,  have 
been  employed  for  the  cure  of  scro- 
fula, and  seemingly  with  equal  suc- 
cess and  reputation;  a circumstance 
which  leads  me  to  think,  that,  if  they 
are  ever  successful,  it  is  the  elementary 
water  that  is  the  chief  part  of  the  re- 
medy. Of  late,  sea-water  has  been 
especially  recommended  and  employ- 
ed ; but,  after  numerous  trials,  I can- 
not yet  discover  its  superior  efficacy.” 

Dr.  Cullen  next  speaks  of  Lark  ; 
but  seems  to  speak  of  its  efficacy  in 
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scrofula,  as  very  dubious  and  trivial. 
He  mentions  that,  in  several  instances, 
the  leaves  of  colts-foot  appeared  to 
him  to  be  successful.  He  used  it  fre- 
quently in  a strong  decoction,  and 
even  then  with  advantage;  but  he 
found  more  benefit  from  the  expressed 
juice,  when  the  plant  could  be  had  in 
mther  a succulent  state  soon  after  its 
first  appearance  in  the  spring.  Dr. 
Cullen  observes,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently employed  the  hemlock,  and 
sometimes  found  it  useful  in  discuss- 
ing obstinate  swellings;  but  that  it 
also  frequently  disappointed  him,  and 
he  never  remarked  that  this  medicine 
disposed  scrofula  ulcers  to  heal.  The 
sentiments  of  Cullen  are  decidedly 
against  the  use  of  antimony  and  mer- 
cury in  scrofula  cases. 

Dr.  Fordyce  extolled  bark  for  its 
efficacy  in  scrofulous  diseases ; he  en- 
deavours to  prove,  by  some  cases 
which  are  adduced,  that,  in  cases  of 
tumefied  glands,  attended  with  a fee- 
ble habit  and  a weak  circulation,  it 
is  a most  efficacious  medicine,  and 
acts  as  a resolvent  and  discutient.  He 
also  brings  forward  a case,  in  support 
of  bark  being  a means  of  cure  for  the 
ophthalmia  strumosa.  Dr.  Fothergill 
writes  in  favour  of  the«good  effects  of 
bark  in  similar  cases ; the  latter  some- 
times gave,  at  the  same  time,  small 
doses  of  calomel. 

Mr.  Bums  remarks,  that  bark  has 
been  frequently  found  useful  in  the 
cure  of  scrofulous  inflammation,  but 
more  often  of  ulceration  than  tume- 
faction of  the  glands.  But,  adds  this 
gentleman,  it  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess, by  any  means,  that  certain  power 
of  curing  scrofulous  affections,  which 
is  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Fothergill 
and  several  other  authors.  He  ob- 
serves, that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
it  will  infallibly  cure  scrofulous  in- 
flammation, or  ulceration  of  parts 
which,  even  when  affected  with  sim- 
ple inflammation,  are  very  difficult  of 
cure.  If  it  be  difficult  to  cure  a sim- 
ple inflammation  or  ulceration  of  a 
tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  we  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  even  a specific 
remedy  for  scrofula  (were  such  even 
discovered)  should  prove  ineffectual 
in  procuring  a speedy  restoration  to 


health.  Mr.  Bums  contends  that  bark 
is  often  ineffectual,  because  impro- 
perly administered.  Given  in  small 
quantities,  once  or  twice  a day,  it  may 
prove  a stomachic,  and  increase,  like 
other  tonic  bitters,  the  power  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  functions  depen- 
dant on  it;  but,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  specific  action  of 
bark,  he  maintains,  that  it  should  be 
given  in  large  quantities,  for  several 
weeks,  with  a good  diet,  air,  and  pro- 
per exercise. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  Mr.  White 
has,  with  much  reason,  recommended 
paying  attention  to  such  circumstances 
as  may  have  effect  in  preventing  the 
disease,  viz.  air,  cleanliness,  exercise, 
and  diet.  He  mentions  cold  bathing 
among  the  preventives  of  struma,  and 
speaks  of  sea-bathing  as  being  the 
best.  He  advises  attention,  also,  to 
be  paid  to  the  manner  of  clothing 
children,  keeping  them  more  covered 
in  winter  than  summer.  Mr.  White 
thought,  that  allowing  children  to 
sleep  a great  deal  was  prejudicial ; but 
this  seems  to  us  only  conjecture. 

In  noticing  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  Mr.  White  states,  that  “ the 
general  idea  of  the  struma  is,  that  it  is 
a disease  of  debility;  and,  therefore, 
the  great  object  is,  to  invigorate  the 
habit  by  every  possible  means;  the 
chief  of  which  are  tonic  medicines 
and  sea-bathing.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  case  of  young  patients,  this 
should  be  continued  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  every  year,  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen.  Many  recom- 
mend it,  not  only  fn  the  summer,  but 
throughout  the  year : whilst  others  are 
for  administering  alteratives,  princi- 
pally the  alkaline  salts,  with  or  with- 
out antimonials  and  the  different 
tonics,  during  the  winter;  and  the 
sea- water,  and  sea-bathing,  or  cold- 
bathing, during  the  summer,  for  a 
continuance  of  two  or  three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease; with  this  general  observation, 
that  they  will  outgrow  the  complaint.” 
Mr.  White  adds,  that  the  chief  exter- 
nal means  are  fomentations  of  sea- 
water, and  cataplasms  made  with  the 
same.  With  respect  to  regimen,  some 
recommend  a milk  and  vegetable  diet  • 
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others,  animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors. 

Mr.  White  maintains,  that  the  pre- 
ceding plans  of  treatment  are  not,  in 
general,  efficacious,  though,  in  some 
instances,  they  may  prove  useful.  “ In 
early  affections  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  (says  this  gentleman,)  and 
from  the  want  of  a pure  air  and  pro- 
per exercise,  where  children  are  deli- 
cate and  irritable,  a change  of  situation 
to  the  sea-side,  together  with  bathing, 
when  they  have  acquired  some 
strength,  must  be  exceedingly  proper ; 
and,  in  gross  plethoric  subjects,  who 
have  diseased  lymphatics  from  im- 
proper feeding  and  want  of  necessary, 
exercise,  a journey  to  the  sea-coast 
may  be  very  useful,  particularly  if  the 
salt-water  is  drank  often,  and  in  a suf- 
ficient quantity  to  become  purgative. 
This,  with  the  novelty  of  their  situa- 
tion, which  may  naturally  produce  an 
increase  of  exercise,  might  answer 
every  expectation;  but  these  are  the 
kind  of  cases  that,  with  a little  atten- 
tion, are  easily  cured.” 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
White’s  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  tend,  is,  that  sea-bathing  only 
deserves  praise  as  a preventive,  and  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  He 
particularly  condemns  cold-bathing 
for  poor,  weakly,  debilitated  children, 
whose  thin  visage,  enlarged  belly,  and 
frequent  tickling  cough,  sufficiently 
indicate  diseased  viscera ; such  do  not 
recover  their  natural  warmth,  after 
cold-bathing,  for  hours,  and  their  sub- 
sequent head-ache,  livid  lips,  and  pale 
countenance,  are  sufficient  marks  of  its 
impropriety. 

With  regard  to  electricity,  Mr 
White  thinks  it  is  useful,  when,  from 
length  of  time,  the  enlarged  glands 
have  acquired  a degree  of  hardness 
and  insensibility. 

Mr.  White,  after  enjoining  attention 
to  air,  exercise,  and  diet,  as  promotive 
of  a recovery,  as  well  as  a preventive 
of  the  disease,  proceeds  to  explain  his 
own  practice.  The  internal  cases, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  physi- 
cian, we  shall  dismiss  from  considera- 
tion. The  first  external  symptoms, 
such  as  swellings  of  the  lips,  side  of 
the  face,  and  of  glands  under  the  chin 


and  round  the  neck ; also  other  symp- 
toms usually  considered  as  strumous, 
viz.  roughness  of  the  skin,  eruptions 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  different 
parts  of  the  body,  redness  and  swell 
ing  of  the  eye-lids  and  eyes,  are  ac- 
companied, according  to  Mr.  White’s 
conceptions,  with  an  inflammatory 
diathesis,  though  seldom  such  a one 
as  to  require  bleeding.  Calomel  is 
the  medicine  which  this  gentleman 
recommends  for  the  removal  of  the 
foregoing  complaints.  It  is  not  to  be 
given  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
it  a powerful  evacuant,  either  by  the 
intestines  or  any  other  way ; but  in 
small  doses  at  bed-time.  Thus,  says 
Mr.  White,  “ it  remains  longer  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  a greater  quantity  is 
taken  into  the  habit,  and  the  patient 
is  less  susceptible  of  cold,  than  when 
taken  in  the  day-time.  The  first,  and, 
perhaps,  the  second  dose  may  prove 
purgative,  which  is,  in  general,  a salu- 
tary effect ; but,  afterwards,  the  same 
quantity  will  seldom  do  more  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  body  open ; and 
should  it  fail  of  answering  that  pur- 
pose, I have  usually  recommended 
some  gentle  purgative  every  third  Or 
fourth  morning,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  there  should  be  a pre- 
vailing acidity,  a few  grains  of  the  sal 
sodae,  magnesia,  or  some  testaceous 
powder,  may  be  added  to  the  medi- 
cine. By  this  simple  method  (con- 
tinues Mr.  White)  most  of  the  symp- 
toms before-mentioned  will,  in  a short 
time,  disappear;  but  if  the  tumours 
should  continue  hard,  and  retain  their 
figure,  without  dividing  into  smaller 
ones,  we  may  derive  some  benefit 
from  external  applications,  particularly 
the  steam  of  warm  water.  I have 
used  a variety  of  medicinal  herbs  with 
success,  but  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  advantage  was  principally 
derived  from  the  warm  water,  &c. 
At  other  times,  I have  stimulated  the 
part  affected  by  electricity,  insulating 
the  patient,  and  drawing  sparks  from 
the  tumour,  until  a slight  degree  of  in- 
flammation was  excited.  After  the 
application  of  the  steam,  or  the  use  of 
the  electrical  machine,  I have  some- 
times rubbed  a little  of  the  unguentum 
mercuriale  into  the  tumour  and  neigh- 
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bouring  parts,  or  applied  the  soap 
plaister,  or  plaister  of  mercury  with 
gum  ammoniac,  over  the  swelling,  or 
a liniment  with  camphor,  olive  oil,  and 
spirits  of  turpentine.”  Mr.  White  adds, 
that,  in  such  cases,  if  the  tumours 
should  suppurate  and  burst,  the  parts 
will,  in  most  instances,  heal  without 
much  trouble.  For  eruptions  on  the 
head,  he  recommends  applying  the 
camphorated  ointment  of  white-lead, 
or  the  red  precipitate  ointment  For  the 
roughness  of  the  skin,  which  is  generally 
followed  by  eruptions,  he  also  advises 
the  aqua-vegeto-mineralis,  aqua  calcis, 
solutions  of  sal.  tartar,  or  of  the  hydrarg. 
mur.  as  outward  applications.  “This 
last  (says  Mr.  White)  will  seldom  fail  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 
and  dry  the  sores  ; and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  ten  or  twelve  grains,  to  a quart 
of  warm  water,  the  use  of  it  will  not 
be  productive  of  any  pain.  If  the 
eruption  should  ulcerate,  and  require 
any  unctuous  application  to  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  the  linen,  the  oint- 
ment before-mentioned  may  be  ap- 
plied 5 the  best  remedy  will  be  warm- 
bathing, and,  when  practicable,  the 
sea- water  claims  the  preference.”  The 
author  next  mentions  his  having  occa- 
sionally recommended  the  antimonial 
wine,  tartar  emetic,  decoctum  Lusita- 
nicum,  decoctum  lignorum,  or  sar- 
saparillae;  and  that  he  sometimes 
found  advantage  derived  from  arti- 
ficial drains.  We  need  not  detail 
this  gentleman’s  mode  of  treating  af- 
fections of  the  eye-lid,  as  the  reader 
may  find  ^11  the  necessary  instruction, 
concerning  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
eye-lids,  by  referring  to  its  proper  head. 

For  the  cure  of  indurations  in  the 
breast,  remaining  after  mammery  ab- 
scesses, Mr.  White  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  effects  of  the  steam  of  warm 
water;  and  cautions  us  against  indis- 
criminately employing  calomel,  which 
will  often  affect  the  mother  little,  but 
the  child  violently.  Mr.  White  men- 
tions his  employing  a small  tin  ma- 
chine, large  enough  to  hold  a pint  and 
a half  or  two  pints  of  boiling  water. 
From  the  top  proceeded  a narrow 
tube,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
through  which  the  steam  passed. 


Near  its  end,  which  was  moveable  and 
curved,  was  a joint,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  directing  the  steam  to 
the  diseased  parts.  The  water  was 
easily  kept  boiling  by  means  of  a 
lamp  under  the  machine.  Mr.  White 
says,  that  the  steam  should  be  employ- 
ed twice  or  thrice  a day,  and  a piece  of 
flannel  or  skin  afterwards  applied. 
The  body  should  also  be  kept  open. 
In  obstinate  neglected  cases,  mercurial 
preparations;  according  to  Mr.  White, 
must  likewise  be  given,  and,  if  they 
affect  the  child  much,  suckling  should 
be  suspended. 

Mr.  White  treats  largely  of  the 
treatment  of  cases,  in  which  the  me- 
senteric glands  are  diseased ; but  this 
subject  strictly  belongs  to  the  phy- 
sician. When,  in  these  instances,  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  tend  to  a state  of  suppura- 
tion, it  is  very  slowly ; the  skin  appear- 
ing uniformly  thin,  and  of  a deep  red 
colour,  and  the  tumour  seeming  flac- 
cid. In  such  cases,  Mr.  White  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  lancet,  or  caustic ; 
for,  if  no  artificial  opening  is  made,  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  the  skin 
gives  way ; and  when  it  does,  the 
aperture  will  not  only  be  very  small, 
but  often  unfavourable  in  its  situation. 
Mr.  White  adds,  that  the  contents  will 
be  more  often  like  mucus  than  pus,  or 
like  a mixture  of  both ; and  the  dis- 
charge will  continue  for  a great  length 
of  time  if  no  remedy  is  applied.  This 
gentleman  mentions  his  having  found 
a solution  of  gum  myrrh  in  lime- 
water,  used  as  a lotion,  and  the  soap 
cerate,  or  some  similar  outward  ap- 
plication, the  best  method  of  treating 
this  symptom. 

We  need  not  describe  Mr.  White’s 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
joints,  as  the  subject  is  fully  considered 
in  Articulation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  confirms  the  efficacy  of  stimu- 
lating applications,  and  pressure  with 
bandages,  when  the  fingers  and  toes 
are  affected  with  strumous  disease. 

Fourcroy  proposes  trying  the  muriate 
of  lime ; but  its  efficacy  is  very  doubt- 
ful and  inconsiderable.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  iron,  given  either  alone 
or  joined  with  the  fixed  or  volatile  al- 
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kali.  Burnt  sponge,  millipedes,  and 
kali  vitriolatum,  have  all  been  exten- 
sively tried;  the  first  of  these  is,  in  my 
opinion,  sometimes  useful  in  diminish- 
ing enlarged  scrofulous  glands ; that  it 
has  this  effect  on  scrofulous  disease  of 
the  chest  is  indisputable. 

The  Marischal  du  Rougeres  em- 
ployed a remedy,  composed  of  iron 
filings,  muriate  of  ammonia,  kali  prae- 
paratum,  &c. 

Fothergill  praised  hemlock,  and  per- 
haps it  is  as  good  an  internal  medi- 
cine as  can  be  tried ; but  it  is  far  from 
being  generally  efficacious.  It  is  high- 
ly deserving  of  recommendation  for 
irritable  scrofulous  ulcers. 

With  regard  to  mercury,  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  calomel  was 
much  employed  by  Mr.  White.  Some 
have  exhibited  the  sublimate;  others 
the  acetate  of  mercury.  All  the  pre- 
parations have  been  at  times  conjoin- 
ed with  hemlock,  antimony,  &c. 
Calomel  is  perhaps  the  best  mercu- 
rial preparation  in  scrofulous  cases ; 
but  mercury  given  internally  with  any 
view  of  exciting  a salivation,  is  justly 
deemed  hurtful  by  all  the  best  practi- 
tioners. As  an  alterative,  and  an 
occasional  purgative,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a good  medicine  for  scrofulous  patients. 

Mr.  Burns  thinks  the  nitrous  acid 
has  some  effect  in  promoting  the  sup- 
ration  of  scrofulous  glands  and  tu- 
mours, and  disposing  ulcers  to  heal. 
He  says  two  or  three  drachms  may  be 
given  every  day  for  a fortnight;  but, 
if  in  this  time  it  should  do  no  good,  its 
employment  ought  to  be  discontinued. 

The  pills  containing  citrine  prepa- 
ration, and  the  different  soda-waters 
sold  at  the  shops,  have  repute  for 
their  goods  effects  on  scrofulous  con- 
stitutions and  diseases. 

' Eight  or  ten  drops  of  the  hepatized 
ammonia,  given  thrice  a day,  are 
useful,  according  to  Mr.  Bums,  in  irri- 
table strumous  ulcers.  The  breathing 
of  oxygen  gas  has  been  proposed; 
but  of  this  plan  I can  say  nothing  my- 
self. 

Dr.  Cullen  mentions,  that  cold 
bathing  seemed  to  produce  more  bene- 
fit than  any  other  remedy  which  he 
had  occasion  to  see  employed. 

The  local  treatment  preferred  by 


Mr.  White,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. I have  only  a few  words  to 
add,  concerning  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Cullen  states,  that,  in  his 
practice,  he  had  very  little  success  in 
discussing  incipient  scrofulous  tu- 
mours by  topical  applications;  and 
that  a solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead, 
though  sometimes  useful,  more  fre- 
quently failed.  Dr.  Cullen  found 
the  aqua  ammoniae  acet.  not  more 
successful.  “Fomentations  of  every 
kind  (says  he)  Mve  been  frequently 
found  to  do  harm;  and  poultices 
seem  only  to  hurry  on  a suppuration. 
I am  doubtful  if  this  last  be  ever 
practised  with  advantage ; for  scrofu- 
lous tumours  sometimes  spontaneously 
disappear,  but  never  after  any  degree 
of  inflammation  has  come  upon  them ; 
and,  therefore,  poultices,  which  com- 
monly induce  inflammation,  prevent 
that  discussion  of  tumours,  which 
otherwise  might  have  happened.” 
Even  when  scrofulous  tumours  have 
advanced  towards  suppuration,  Dr. 
Cullen  thought,  that  hastening  the 
spontaneous  opening,  or  making  one 
with  a lancet,  was  hurtful. 

With  respect  to  ulcers,  Dr.  Cullen 
remarks,  that  escharotic  preparations, 
of  either  mercury  or  copper,  have 
been  sometimes  useful  in  bringing  on  a 
proper  suppuration,  and  thereby  dis- 
posing the  ulcers  to  heal ; but  they 
have  seldom  succeeded,  and  more 
commonly  they  have  caused  the  ulcer 
to  spread  more.  The  escharotic,  from 
which  Cullen  saw  most  benefit  result, 
is  burnt  alum  mixed  with  some  mild 
ointment.  But  this  celebrated  writer 
gives  the  preference  to  keeping  the 
sores  continually  covered  with  linen 
wet  with  cold  water  in  the  day-time, 
and  some  ointment  or  plaister  at 
night.  Cullen  says,  that  he  usually 
found  sea-water  too  irritating,  and 
no  mineral  water  better  than  com- 
mon water- 

Formerly  the  extirpation  of  scro- 
fulous tumours  was  advised ; but  this 
method  is  nctw  considered  as,  even  for 
the  most  part,  injudicious  and  unne- 
cessary, with  the  exception  of  diseased 
joints,  and  a few  other  parts,  which 
frequently  require  being  amputated, 
for  the  sakeofsaving  the  patient’s  life 
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Certainly,  no  particular  danger  (ge- 
nerally speaking)  would  attend  cut- 
ting out  scrofulous  glands  and  tu- 
mours ; the  objections  to  the  plans  are 
well  founded  on  the  pain  of  the  ope- 
ration ; on  the  number  of  such  glands 
"frequently  diseased ; on  their  often  sub- 
siding either  spontaneously,  or  by  sur- 
gical treatment  on  the  operation  doing 
no  good  to  the  general  affection  of  the 
system,  &c.  When,  however,  a scro- 
fulous testicle,  breast,  or  joint,  serious- 
ly impairs  the  health  and  endangers 
life,  the  very  existence  of  the  patient 
demands  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
diseased  part.  Wiseman  relates,  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out 
scrofulous  glands  and  tumours  with 
great  success ; but,  for  reasons  already 
alleged,  most  of  the  moderns  think 
such  operations  in  general  at  least  un- 
necessary. 

Caustics  have  been  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  instead  of  the  knife ; 
but  as  they  effect  the  object  in  view 
less  certainly,  more  painfully,  and  te- 
diously, and  cause  extensive  ulcers, 
they  are  disused  by  all  the  best  sur- 
geons of  the  present  day. 

Some  authors  have  advised  making 
issues,  and  keeping  them  open,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from 
healing  scrofulous  ulcers.  Issues  are 
certainly  quite  unnecessary  for  any 
purpose  of  this  kind;  but  they  are 
eminently  useful  as  a part  of  the  local 
treatment  of  scrofulous  joints  and  ab- 
scesses. 

Mr.  Bums  notices  that  issues  have 
hitherto  been  chiefly  used  in  diseases 
of  the  bones  and  joints : but  he  adds, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
they  ought  likewise  to  be  useful  in  the 
cure  of  enlargements  of  the  glands,  and 
other  scrofulous  tumours,  if  inserted  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  part. 
The  only  objection  to  their  use  is  the 
scar  which  they  leave,  and  which, 
in  certain  situations,  one  would  parti- 
cularly wish  to  avoid.  When  the 
tumour  is  thickly  covered  with  the  in- 
teguments, the  issue  may  be  made  di- 
rectly over  it,  and  kept  open  with  the 
savine  ointment.  In  other  cases,  a 
small  pea  issue,  or  seton,  may  be  in- 
serted by  the  side  of  the  tumour.  This 
method  would  be  objectionable  for 
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scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scar,  but  it  might  be 
employed  when  the  breast  and  nipple 
are  diseased. 

Preparations  of  lead,  cloths  dipped 
in  cold  water,  sea  water,  or  weak  vege- 
table acids,  aether,  sea-salt  mixed  with 
bile,  the  linimentum  camphorae,  a 
mixture  of  aether  and  the  linimentum 
opiatum,  and  the  hemlock  poul- 
tices, form  a long  list  of  applications, 
which  have  been  employed  for  scrofu- 
lous tumours. 

According  to  Mr.  Bums,  moderate 
pressure  by  means  of  adhesive  plan- 
ter, conjoined  by  the  application  of 
cold  water,  is  one  of  the  best  plans  of 
treating  mild  scrofulous  ulcers,  when 
their  situation  admits  of  it.  In  other  ' 
cases  he  recommends  applying  a pow- 
der, five  parts  of  which  consist  of  su- 
gar of  lead,  and  the  sixth  of  burnt 
alum.  A piece  of  dry  lint  is  next  to 
be  applied,  and  a compress  with  such 
pressure  as  can  be  used.  Benefit  oc- 
casionally results  from  dipping  the 
compress  in  cold  water. 


SEVERAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE 
NECESSITY  AND  IMPORTANCE 
OF  EXERCISE. 


“We  must  sometimes  force  the  ti- 
morous from  their  beds,  and  rouse  the 
lazy  and  sluggish. 

“ Exercise  gives  strength  and  firm- 
ness to  the  body,  and  rigour  to  the 
mind.” — Hippocrates. 

“ If  the  lower  extremities  are  kept 
warm  by  action,  it  produces  a free 
circulation  over  the  whole  body.”— 
Galen. 

“A  certain  priest,  possessed  of  a rich 
living,  and  a martyr  to  the  gout,  hap- 
pened to  be  taken  by  the  pirates  of 
Barbary,  and  was  detained  there  a 
slave  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
kept  constantly  at  work,  which  had 
the  following  good  effect;  when  he 
was  ransomed  from  captivity,  (having 
lost  all  his  troublesome  and  monstrous 
fatness)  he  never  after  had  a fit  of 
the  gout,  though  he  lived  several  years 
after  the  event.” — Van  Swieten. 
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“The  sooner  the  joints  are  relieved 
from  contractions  by  muscular  mo- 
tion, the  less  danger  there  is  of  ob- 
structions fixing  in  them,  but  instead 
of  this  the  general  practice  is  quite  the 
reverse.”-*— Cadogan. 

/ 

“ The  increasing  of  one  evacuation 
is  the  lessening  of  another, ; and  how 
much  exercise  increaseth  health,  is 
evident  from  the  7th,  8th,  and  27th 
aphorisms  of  Sanctorious,  compared 
with  the  34th  and  25th.” — Pit- 
cairn. 

“If medicine  helps  the  fluids, ex- 
ercise helps  both  fluids  and  solids,  and 
will  diffuse  an  equal  degree  of  heat 
all  over  the  body,  and  beside  make 
the  acrimonious  particles  supply  the 
place  of  warm  internal  medicines. 

“ We  must  give  an  equal  lift  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  human  economy,  and 
not  apply  to  the  fluids  and  neglect  the 
solids  (or  muscles) ; for  the  ground  of 
all  mistakes  ought  to  be  imputed  to 
the  want  of  this  distinction. 

“When  I meet  with  a languid  hy- 
steric pulse,  I can  easily  rise  it,  and 
give  a full  beat  to  the  artery  by  anti- 
hysteric medicine ; but  the  nerves  are 
not  helped  by  this,  but  sometimes  im- 
paired ; let  exercise  be  used,  the  nerves 
and  the  blood  partake  of  the  benefit.” 
— CoRnaro. 

“Exercise  helps  to  throw  down 
wind  from  the  bowels  and  attenuates 
the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

“ There  is  ah  absolute  necessity  for 
the  fibres  and  fluids  to  be  counter- 
poised by  exercise ; the  solids  during 
action  rebounds  the  fluids,  and  com- 
presses them  with  the  same  or  equal 
force ; it  is  by  this  mechanism  life  is 
kept  on  foot ; this  is  the  action  and  re- 
action, souseful  in  perpetuating  the 
circulation  and  all  its  appendages. 

“ Exercise  prepares  us  for  sleep  and 
sends  the  digested  materials  into  the 
blood,  which  fill  the  vessels;  and  there- 
fore sleep  ensues. 

“ Exercise  is  beneficial  to  hypo- 
chondriacs, because  the  successions 
made  by  it  are  so  many  stresses  upon 
the  fibrous  parts  of  our  bodies,  that  the 


watery  particles  in  which  they  are 
soaked  and  related  by  this  mild  agita- 
tion, exhale,  as  we  see  water  on  the 
earth  does  by  a gentle  heat  of  the 
sun. 

“Exercise  rarefies  our  juices,  re-dis- 
solves coagulations,  invigorates  our 
spirits,  by  which  the  blood  is  render- 
ed thin ; the  spirits  are  again  rightly 
separated,  and  all  our  functions  re- 
commence in  an  exact  manner,  and 
health  is  thereby  recalled,  even  with- 
out the  help  of  medicine. 

“ Exercise  is  recommended  in  ner- 
vous rheumatism,  and  more  especially 
in  scorbutic  ones;  in  the  scorbutic 
rheumatism  the  pains  shift  from  place 
to  place  without  any  swelling,  and 
they  are  increased  by  night;  but  in 
the  nervous,  however  so  wandering 
the  paing,  they  are  accompanied  with 
convulsions  in  the  tendons. 

“ Exercise  opens  the  pores,  softens 
the  fibres  and  unbends  their  contrac- 
tions, and  prevents  that  plentitude  or 
rarefaction,  from  whence  these  pains 
originally  sprung. 

- “ Exercise  also  serves  at  once  as  an 
evacuant  and  a diversion,  by  which 
artifices  the  humours  are  put  into  the 
condition  of  flying  off  without  the 
danger  of  bringing  on  spasms. 

“ Exercise  has  a great  share  in  stav- 
ing off  diseases;  by  it  our  juices  are 
pressed  into  the  minutest  canals. 

“We  move  by  the  assistance  of  our 
muscles,  which  change  their  figures 
with  the  blood-vessels  stretching  them- 
sHves  along  them ; when  the  muscles 
are  in  action,  the  vessels  are  squeezed 
and  emptied,  ard  as  those  sink  these 
fill  again ; therefore,  exercise  causes  a 
systole  and  diastole,  or  action  and  re- 
action in  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lym- 
phatics, and  sends  the  blood  forward, 
and  continues  a full  and  regular  circu- 
lation. 

“ The  advantages  we  reap  by  exer- 
cise are  numerous ; life  itself  consists  in 
the 'circular  and  intestine  motions  of 
our  fluids,  and  their  uninterrupted 
passages  through  canals  truly  framed.” 
— Strother. 

“ Nothing  has  so  salutary  an  effect 
on  the  vessels  of  the  joints  as  proper 
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exercise,  and  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  ages  to  support  this 
assertion. 

“ By  proper  action  of  the  knees  and 
ancles,  the  gouty  man  promotes  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluids,  which  produce 
the  swellings,  and,  by  carrying  them 
off,  will  anticipate  the  distension  of  the 
fibres  immersed  in  them. 

“ When  the  gout  attacks  the  joints 
of  the  feet  and  knees,  the  person 
should  be  daily  attempting  to  move 
these  parts ; a gouty  patient  will  much 
sooner  recover  the  activity  of  the 
limbs  by  the  use  of  exercise,  than  by 
any  other  means,  and  prevent  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles ; an  inconve- 
nience which  is  apt  to  remain,  when 
the  gout  has  attacked  the  knees  and 
ancles. 

“ Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  first 
attempts  to  motion,  are  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  some  degree  «f 
pain  ; yet  by  gradual  and  daily  repe- 
tition it  will  become  easy,  and  the 
muscles  more  pliable. 

“ If  the  patient  is  obliged  to  inter- 
rupt his  motion,  it  should  be  renewed 
in  a few  hours  afterwards,  or  the  fol- 
lowing day ; for  by  persevering  in  daily 
exercise  to  recover  the  use  of  the  part 
affected,  the  resolute  patient  will  cer- 
tainly at  last  succeed. 

“When  the  gouty  symptoms  begin 
in  any  joint,  that  joirkt  should  be  im- 
mediately removed,  for  by  this  means 
the  fluids  are  driven  back  from  the  se- 
parating arteries,  which  they  were 
urging  to  destruction,  and  the  tension 
is  taken  off  the  nerves ; the  pain  there- 
fore soon  abates,  and  the  part  recovers 
its  usual  powers. 

“When  the  pain  returns  upon  the 
discontinuation  of  exercise,  the  motion 
should  be  renewed  and  persevered  in, 
and  the  part  at  last  will  be  so  strength- 
ened, as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  a re- 
lapse.”— Caverhill. 

“ Moderate  exercise  not  only  cor- 
roborates and  preserves  the  muscles, 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  vital 
juices,  enlivens  the  sensitive  spirits, 
but  likewise  creates  hunger,  and  assists 
the  concoctive  ferments  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  must  be  frequently  inter- 
posed, that  the  unagitated  and  lazy 


mass  of  blood  may  not  corrupt  and 
putrefy  like  ponds,  and  the  reposito- 
ries of  the  bowels  be  obstructed,  and 
filled  with  the  aggregated  principles 
of  the  gout. 

“ In  short,  the  only  effectual  me- 
thod to  prevent  the  severity  of  the 
gout,  is  to  avoid  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce it,  which  are  enumerated  at 
large,  and  are  offered  to  the  free 
choice  of  all,  according  to  the  obser- 
vation in  the  Cyclopedia,  * that  the 
cure  of  the  gout,  at  least  alleviation, 
lays  within  every  person’s  reach.’ 

“Exercise  preserves  the  appetite 
and  the  digestive  faculty  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  wholesome,  well-concocted 
nourishment  is  conveyed  to  the  veins, 
and  the  Wood  is  refined  and  purified 
from  degenerate  humours,  that  gene- 
rally protected  it  from  the  outrage  and 
cruelty  of  this  formidable  disease. 

“ It  must,  therefore,  be  of  great  and 
general  benefit  to  mankind,  and  high- 
ly becoming  the  profession  of  a phy- 
sician, to  suggest  any  thing  of  moment 
for  the  relief  and  cure  of  such  a ma- 
lady as  the  gout. 

“ Exercise,  regular  and  in  a mode- 
rate degree,  such  as  neither  exhausts 
the  spirits,  nor  gives  too  great  velocity 
to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  is  very 
profitable  to  the  patient.” — Black- 
more. 

“The  operation  of  digestion,  by 
which  chylification  begins,  is  per- 
formed by  the  succus  gastricus,  which 
flows  continually  from  the  tunica  vil- 
losa,  and  partly  by  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach ; these  motions  in  men  are  but 
very  weak,  and  no  ways  sufficient  for 
digestion  without  the  assistance  of  the 
alternate  motions  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  muscles  of  the  abdorfien.” — 
Winslow. 

“It  is  well  known,  that  the  stomach 
is  designed  and  fitted  for  the  digestion 
of  our  food,  by  which  it  is  divided  in- 
to such  small  parcels,  as  will  pass 
through  the  lacteals  into  the  mass  of 
blood  for  our  strength  and  nourish- 
ment. 

“The  stomach  is  made  of  mem- 
branous and  muscular  fibres,  filled, 
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with  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  glands, 
by  which  a viscid  matter  is  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  poured  into  its 
cavity  for  very  good  ends  and  pur- 
poses. 

“The  stomach  by  the  help  of  its 
muscular  fibres,  with  the  diaphragm 
and  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  is  ena- 
bled, with  the  assistance  of  exercise,  to 
toss  the  blood  about,  and  if  this  mo- 
tion  be  not  the  sole,  (according  to  the 
learned  Dr.  Pitcairn,)  it  certainly  is 
the  principal  cause  of  digestion;  for 
the  force  of  the  muscles,  by  action  em- 
ployed in  this  business,  is  almost  in- 
credible. 

“Whatever  increaselh  muscular  mo- 
tion hasteneth  digestion. 

‘‘Exercise  mightily  promotes  di- 
gestion by  strengthening  the  fibres, 
whereby  muscular  motion  is  increased, 
as  well  as  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
viscid  matter  separated  in  the  glands 
of  the  stomach.” — Wainwright. 

“ As  to  my  own  experience,-!  never 
saw  any  thing  done  to  the  purpose  in 
nervous  cases  with  success  complete, 
or  subsisting  without  exercise  and 
diet ; therefore  it  is  not  my  business 
to  collect  authorities  for  a system  so 
universally  acknowledged  and  so  little 
disputed. 

“ Experience,  which  extremely  con- 
firms the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
exercise,  is  the  only  solid  foundation 
to  go  upon  in  the  cure  of  chronical 
disorders,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  so 
obvious,  that  every  person  must  see  it. 

“ As  diet  and  proper  medicine  pu- 
rify the  juices,  exercise  also  strength- 
ens the  solids,  by  continuing  their  ac- 
tions and  motions. 

“ There  seems,  as  it  were,  new  par- 
ticles to  be  forced  by  muscular  action 
into  the*  interstices  and  ruptures  of  the 
solids,  to  knit  and  solder,  and  recover 
their  lost  union,  cohesion,  and  spring; 
so  that  exercise  seems  the  only,  at 
least  the  sovereign,  remedy  in  relaxed 
and  weakened  solids. 

“ Where  the  perspiration  is  small, 
and  scarce  any  at  all,  especially  in 
chronic  and  nervous  affections,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  due  exer- 
cise, to  supply  the  want  of  sun  and 
thin  aif  to  remedy  these  effects. 


“ The  neglecting  of  exercise  in  our 
cold  climates  ought  to  be  reckoned  as 
absurd,  as  over-using  it  appears  fan- 
tastical to  Orientals. 

“ The  solids  are  the  great,  the  pro- 
per, and  the  only  instruments  of  life 
and  animation. 

“For  the  want  of  exercise  to  pre- 
serve the  tone  and  elasticity  of  the 
solids,  laxity  and  weakness  ensue, 
which  produce  viscid,  sharp,  and  ill- 
conditioned  juices. 

“ Due  exercise  will  always  recover 
a decayed  appetite,  so  long  as-there  is 
any  strength  and  fund  to  go  upon. 

“There  is  not  one  thing  more 
generally  approved  of  and  recom- 
mended by  all  physicians,  for  the  re- 
lief of  chronic  complaints,  than  ex- 
ercise. 

“Weak  limbs  and  all  the  bodily 
organs  may  be  strengthen  and  repaired 
by  exercise.” — Cheyne. 

“ I do  not  know  any  thing  that  will 
so  certainly  perfect  the  cure  of  the 
bilious  cholic  as  exercise,  with  an 
anodyne,  morning  and  evening. 

“ By  a proper  kind  of  exercise  the 
matter  causing  the  disease  is  brought 
to  the  habit  of  the  body,  and  the 
blood  being  broken  into  small  parts 
by  regular  motion,  adapted  to  the  pa- 
tient’s strength,  is  separated  again,  and 
at  length,  by  daily  perseverance,  the 
intestines  are  much  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  by  this  way  of  stirring  up 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  blood ; nor 
am  I ashamed  to  confess,  that  by  ex- 
ercise I have  more  than  once  cured 
this  disease,  when  I could  not  cure  it 
by  any  other  way : but  exercise  is  not 
to  be  used  before  the  sick  is  well 
purged,  and  then  to  .continue  the  use 
of  the  exercise  for  many  days. 

“ And  truly  I have  known  exercise 
used  with  admirable  success  in  most 
other  chronical  complaints,  if  the  pa- 
tient continued  it  resolutely,  for  the 
organs  of  secretion  are  much  strength- 
ened thereby  from  the  powerful  ex- 
citation of  the  native  heat,  and  re- 
stored by  exercise. 

“ Without  exercise  (in  conjunction 
with  medicine)  the  perfect  cure  of  the 
gout  cannot  be  completed,  and  all 
physicians  ought  to  desire  this  union. 
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specially  myself,  after  thirty-four 
years  martyrdom ; yet  I do  well  un- 
derstand the  humours  of  illiberal  men, 
that  I shall  not  be  much  deceived  at 
the  unkind  reception  of  my  treatise  on 
the  gout ; yet  I understand  and  con- 
sider it  my  duty,  and  therefore  shall 
not  be  discouraged;  and  if  the  tor- 
menting pains  wherewith  I have  been 
afflicted  can  acquire  ease  for  others,  I 
shall  receive,  now  I am  passing  into 
another  world,  some  fruit  of  the 
misery  of  this  kind  I have  felt  in  life. 

“ Though  the  unfitness  for  motion 
may  seem  to  contra-indicate  exercise, 
yet  it  must  be  undertaken ; for  no  ex- 
cellent and  effectual  remedy  has  been 
any  where  experienced,  which  had 
not  received  its  chiefest  virtues  from 
the  aid  of  muscular  action. 

“ The  total  impotence  of  the  limbs 
for  motion  is  considerably  helped  by 
constant  exercise. 

“ The  truth  of  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  chronical  disor- 
ders, will  manifest  itself  by  the  incre- 
dibleTelief  derived  from  exercise. 

* For  want  of  exercise  the  body  be- 
comes withered,  and  the  concoctions 
are  no  more  rightly  performed, but  on 
the  contrary,  the  dregs  of  the  juices  of 
the  body  are  laid  up  in  the  vessels  as 
a stock  of  the  gout,  which  by  exercise 
in  due  time  may  be  dispersed  and  dis- 
charged. 

“ Exercise  is  not  to  be  taken  by 
the  bye,  but  must  be  constantly  and 
daily  used,  with  the  greatest  diligence. 

“Exercise  i3  necessary  for  those 
who  indulge  themselves  in  luxury,  are 
worn  out  by  sloth,  negligence,  and 
hard  study. 

“Whatever  assists  nature  in  daily 
performing  her  offices,  by  assimilating 
the  chyle  brought  into  the  stomach, 
is  properly  called  digestive,  whether 
it  be  a rule  of  diet  or  exercise ; the 
latter  strengthens  the  blood  and  ren- 
ders it  brisk,  and  does  most  good  in 
chronic  cases,  such  as  the  gout,  which 
ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  indigestion 
of  the  humours. 

“Our  greatest  misery  is,  that  we 
forsook  long  ago  our  ancient  and  skil- 
ful guides,  Hippocrates  and  Sanctorius, 
who  so  strongly  recommend  daily  ex- 


ercise for  the  removal  and  prevention 
of  chronic  complaints.” — Sydenham. 

Indeed,  were  we  to  collect  what- 
ever had  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  different  authors,  it  would  be 
merely  almost  a repetition  ofwhat  we 
have  already  inserted ; we  shall,  there- 
fore, only  add,  that  from  the  writings 
of  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  Cullen, 
names  ever  to  be  remembered  whilst 
medical  science  exists,  it  appears  that 
exercise  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  many  of  the  chronic 
diseases  have  been  cured;  and  cer- 
tainly it  appears  calculated  to  be  of 
the  utmost  utility,  for  if  it  is  not  too 
violent,  it  gives  strength  and  vigour  to 
the  body ; increases  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ; assists  digestion ; thins  and 
divides  the  fluids;  promotes  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  particularly 
perspiration;  invigorates  the  spirits, 
and  increases  nervous  influence  in 
every  part  of  the  machine ; prevents 
any  sanguinary  accumulations;  and 
gives  activity  and  strength  to  all  the 
muscular  fibres  ; and  hence  not  only 
prevents  but  cures  a number  of  dis- 
eases: and  we  may  observe,  that 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  exercise, 
are  for  the  most  part  robust,  and  sel- 
dom subject  to  complaints  which  har- 
rass  and  destroy  the  indolent  and  in- 
active. 

But,  however  great  as  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  suitable  exercise,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  danger- 
ous, when  used  irregularly  or  impro- 
perly, according  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  following  authorities : 

ON  VIOLENT  EXERCISE. 

“ Exercise  is  not  to  be  taken  by  the 
bye,  but  should  be  used  daily  and  re- 
gularly with  the  greatest  diligence.” — 
Sydenham. 

“ If  a person  takes  violent  exercise 
now  and  then,  or  only  for  a few  days 
iq  the  course  of  a month,  and  ima- 
gines by  that  to  counteract  all  the 
bad  effects  of  a sedentary  life  he  may 
have  led  during  the  rest  of  the  month, 
he  will  be  much  mistaken ; for  the  re- 
laxed state  to  which  his  body  is  re- 
duced by  the  inactive  and  studious 
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parts  of  his  life,  subjects  his  arteries  to 
be  more  easily  closed,  so  that  a greater 
number  of  them  will  be  rendered  im- 
pervious by  this  sudden  change  of 
life 

“ When  the  causes  of  relaxation 
prevail,  it  demonstrates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  persevering  in  proper  ex- 
ercise, as  being  the  only  method  of 
restoring  the  limbs  after  an  attack  of 
the  gout.”— Caverhill. 

“ Violent  exercise,  although  it  often 
strengthens,  and  renders  the  body 
firm  and  active,  yet  it  renders  it  sub- 
ject to  some  diseases ; partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  greater  density  and  acrimony 
of  the  humours ; but  more  probably 
from  the  great  power  and  strength  of 
the  solids,  and  consequently  from  the 
great  force  of  the  humours ; from 
whence  it  happens  that  some  fevers 
and  inflammations  are  more  readily 
occasioned,  and  run  on  to  great  de. 
grees  of  violence. — But  severe  and 
perpetual  labour,  for  another  reason, 
exhausts  the  body,  creates  debility 
and  dryness,  and  therefore  brings  on 
a premature  old  age  ; for  that  kind  of 
labour  by  which  great  part  of  man- 
kind support  themselves  and  families, 
although  it  may  protect  them  from 
many  diseases,  yet  hastens  decay,  and 
consequently  death. — Those  who  walk 
in  the  superior  spheres  of  life,  and  the 
rich,  though  debilitated  by  luxury 
and  indolence,  and  often  broken  down 
by  many  diseases,  still  grow  more 
slowly  old,  and  therefore  live  longer 
than  the  poor  artificers  and  rustics, 
whom  poverty  confines  to  temperance 
at  home  and  labour.” — Gregory. 

“ As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
health  than  moderate  exercise,  so  that 
which  is  violent  dissipates  the  spirits, 
weakens  the  body,  destroys  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  fibres,  and  exhausts  the 
fluid  parts  of  the  blood;  add  to  this, 
that  by  the  violent  attrition  of  the 
solids  and  fluids,  together  with  the 
heat  thence  arising,  all  the  humours 
will  incline  to  a greater  acrimony, 
and  the  salts  and  oils  of  the  blood  will 
become  more  acrid  and  volatile ; 
hence,  from  severe  exercise,  acute  and 


mortal  fevers  often  arise.” — Boer- 

HAAVE. 

Besides,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  exercise  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases, 
or  their  effect,  which  we  wish  to  pre- 
vent or  cure. 

“ Those  liable  to  fall  into  gravelly 
complaints,  or  subject  to  indigestion 
or  visceral  obstructions,  riding  on 
horseback  is  most  beneficial;  those 
subject  to  the  gout,  or  liable  to  catch 
cold,  walking ; to  have  collection  of 
phlegm  upon  the  lungs,  reading  aloud 
or  singing ; those  who  have  a strong 
muscular  stamina,  with  a sluggish  cir- 
culation and  coldness,  playing  at 
cricket  or  tennis ; subject  to  hysteric 
diseases,  or  melancholic  affections, 
where  the  mind  broods  over  imagina- 
ry calamities,  driving  a carriage, 
shooting,  hunting,  or  somewhere  that 
reflection  may  be  drawn  from  unplea- 
sant objects,  &c. : and  those  exercises 
which  are  more  or  less  violent,  should 
be  advised  according  to  the  ends  we 
wish  to  promote ; for  the  grand  end 
of  these  are  to  increase  the  tone  of  the 
solids,  make  the  different  glands  per- 
form their  functions,  promote  insensi- 
ble perspiration,  and  prevent  the 
fluids  from  becoming  detrimental  to 
either,  by  their  thinness,  viscidity,  or 
acrimony. 

“Exercise  may  be  divided  into 
three  degrees,  the  strongest  of  which 
are, 

“ 1.  Playing  at  tennis,  cricket, 
fencing,  running,  &c.  where  great 
muscular  exertion  is  necessary. 

“ 2.  Walking,  reading  aloud,  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  or  in  a carriage. 

“ 3.  Sailing,  chamber-horse,  dumb- 
bells, and  frictions,  which  last  are 
appropriated  to  old  age,  where  mus- 
cular force  begins  to  grow  effete,  and 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  by  promoting  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  motion  of  the  fluids, 
through  the  minute  vessels.” — Wal- 
lis. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, we  shall  be  clearly  convinced 
how  insufficient  the  change  of  climate 
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will  be  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
muscular  motion. — For, 

“ The  joint  power  of  warm  air  and 
light  food  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
exercise  in  keeping  the  joints  pliable 
and  moveable,  and  preserving  them 
from  growing  rusty  and  stiff:  light 
food  may  in  some  measure  prevent  the 
thickening  of  the  fluids,  but  cannot 
do  it  sufficiently  without  the  aid  of 
exercise,  nor  can  it  at  all  keep  the 
fibres  in  due  tension,  for  to  that  pur- 
pose exercise  is  absolutely  necessary. 

“ Exercise  is  not  only  necessary  in 
the  colder  climates,  and  where  the 
food  is  gross,  but  even  in  the  warmest 
climates ; for  though  the  warmth  of 
the  air  may  keep  the  perspiration  free 
and  open,  yet  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  consequence,  it  will  thicken  the 
fluids  and  relax  the  fibres,  therefore  in 
order  to  prevent  both,  exercise  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.” — Cheyne. 

Nor  shall  we  be  less  at  a loss  to  dis- 
cover how  inadequate  will  riding  on 
horseback  be,  in  many  particular 
cases,  to  answer  the  desired  intent, 
where  the  joints,  ligaments,  and  mus- 
cle of  the  lower  extremities,  are  in  a 
debilitated  or  contracted  state. — For, 

“ The  feet  and  knees  of  disabled 
gouty  people  have  nearly  as  little  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  as  when  the  body  is 
in  perfect  rest : they  have  only  a kind  of 
tremulous  motion,  which  is  so  very 
inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  great  action  of  progression,  that  it 
does  not  merit  the  smallest  attention. 

“ The  feet  and  the  lower  limbs  will 
even  be  found  to  be  injured  by  rid- 
ing on  horseback : for  the  weight  of 
the  blood  between  the  feet  and  the 
heart  is  continually  pressing  upon  the 
cohesion  in  the  feet,  as  it  always  does 
when  the  body  is  carried  perpendi- 
cularly. 

“ Riding  strengthens  only  one  half 
of  the  body ; the  lower  limbs  are 
much  injured,  and  many  fatal  conse- 
quences may  follow  in  gouty  cases, 
from  inattention  to  this  inequality  of 
resistance.”— Caverhill. 

“ Some  men  are  so  overween  in 
favor  of  riding  on  horseback,  that  we 
hear  all  its  encomiums ; it  is  set  in  so 


advantageous  a light,  that  they  have 
not  neglected  to  mention  the  least  be- 
nefit received  by  it,  and  they  seem  to 
attribute  more  than  its  single  share, 
and  aim  at  a panegyric. 

“ Exercise,  of  whatever  kind  if  be, 
should  be  properly  suited  according  to 
the  case.” — Strother. 

Riding  on  horseback,  with  other 
common  exertions,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  healthy  and  active,  who  have 
the  free  use  of  their  limbs  to  recreate 
themselves  according  as  their  fancy 
leads  them ; but  very  inefficacious  for 
gouty  men  and  invalids,  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  using  their 
limbs. 

To  point  out  the  inutility  of  rid- 
ing for  the  relief  of  cases  where  the 
joints  are  become  contracted,  and  the 
circulation  languid,  require  but  a 
slight  investigation ; for  instance, 
those  in  perfect  health,  who  are  long 
on  horseback,  lose  a portion  of  the  vi- 
gour of  the  lower  extremities,  by  the 
muscles  being  compressed,  and  the  f ull 
Crural  arteries  somewhat  impeded,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  rendered 
more  languid. 

Riding  is  only  one  exercise,  and  that 
of  a jolting  motion  to  the  weak  and 
almost  useless  joints,  though  continued 
for  half  a day:  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
feet,  which  chiefly  require  action, 
hang.motionless  throughout  this  phi- 
losophical journey. 

One  and  the  same  exercise  for  vari- 
ous local  complaints,  can  no  more  be 
effectual  than  one  medicine  in  various 
acute  complaints. 

Surely  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  muscles,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  bones,  which  the  human 
body  consists  of,  require  both  partial 
and  universal  action ; nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  such  a group  of  muscles, 
and  such  a number  of  joints,  can 
remain  in  right  order  without  being 
duly  regulated. 

Exercise  which  is  to'be  procured  by 
riding,  or  from  v/alking,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  correct  either  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  the  effects  of  sprains  of  long 
standing,  or  to  reduce  callous  and  in- 
elastic swellings  round  the  knees  and 
ancles,  or  to  restore  the  muscles,  when 
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contracted,  to  their  proper  tone  and 
flexibility. — It  is  clear  that  muscular 
action  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
parts  affected,  which,  in  a variety  of 
cases,  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  plan 
of  general  exercise  hitherto  discover- 
ed ; for  we  shall  see  by  all  the  quo- 
tations we  have  already  given,  as  well 
as  the  succeeding,  that  muscular  ac- 
tion has  been  recommended,  and  in 
some  cases,  that  also  local ; still  to  the 
proper  mode,  the  whole  have  appeared 
strangers.^  At  another  part  of  this  work, 
we  give  our  ideas  of  muscular  action, and 
shew  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  at 
which  we  now  only  hint ; intending 
to  convince  our  readers,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  that  however  useful 
the  exercise  hitherto  practised  may  be 
in  general  to  the  human  machine, 
particular  muscular  action  cannot  al- 
ways be  dispensed  with. 

“ A perpetual  afflux  of  blood  is 
plainly  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the 
tendons  flexible,  which  muscqlar  ac- 
tion is  capable  of  performing  by  pro- 
moting a regular  circulation,  and  fur- 
ther its  designs.— Steno. 

“ The  loss  of  sense  and  motion  ge- 
nerally attends  the  relaxed  palsy, 
from  the  thickening  of  the  juices,  as 
appears  from  the  languid  circulation ; 
and  in  both  the  contracted  and  relaxed 
palsies,  it  is  evident  that  muscular 
action  will  be  of  additional  service 
after  bathing,  as  observed  by  Wynter.” 
— Cheyne. 

“ Neither  waters,  medicine,  nor  re- 
gimen, will  restore  a gouty  patient  in 
half  the  time,  as  they  will  do  when 
joined  to  exercise  : a little  attention  to 
the  theory  of  animal  secretion  will 
shew  the  insufficiency  of  purges  unas- 
sisted by  exercise ; how  is  a medicine, 
which  is  calculated  to  scour  and 
cleanse  the  first  passages,  to  renew 
muscular  strength  ?” — Warner. 

ON  INACTIVITY. 

**  By  being  too  intent  in  writing 
the  History  of  Chronical  Diseases,  I 
occasioned  the  worst  fit  of  the  gout  I 
ever  had,  for  as  often  as  I went  to 
study,  so  often  the  gout  returned. 


7 “ Hard  study  and  too  great  an  ap- 
plication to  serious  things,  greatly  dis- 
solve the  frame  of  the  spirits,  and 
weaken  the  instruments  of  digestion, 
as  melancholy  always  attends  gouty 
people  more  than  any  other,  for  which 
reason  the  gout  seizes  very  few  fools. 

u One  of  our  reverend  bishops,  fa- 
mous for  learning,  having  studied  too 
hard,  fell  at  length  into  hypochon- 
driacal disease,  which  afflicting  him  a 
long  time,  vitiated  all  the  ferments  of 
the  body,  and  wholly  subverted  the 
concoctions. 

“ After  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout, 
the  limbs  without  exercise  during  the 
intervals,  become  contracted  and  en- 
cumbered, so  that  though  a patient 
may  stand  and  perhaps  go  a little,  yet 
he  creeps  along  so  very  lamely  and 
troublesomely,  that  when  he  attempts 
to  walk  he  seems  to  stand  still. 

“ The  tendons  of  the  hams  and  heels 
are  contracted,  when  by  reason  of  the 
tormenting  pain,  the  afflicted  allow 
themselves  to  lie  still  a long  time ; they 
at  length  are  deprived  of  the  motion 
of  their  legs  and  feet  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.” — Sydenham. 

“ When  the  assistance  of  proper  ex- 
ercise has  been  always  been  wanting, 
or  long  discontinued,  the  due  velocity 
of  the  circulating  blood  is  diminished, 
while  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres, 
at  first  stretched  and  braced  to  a fit  de- 
tension, for  want  of  the  labour  and 
activity  of  the  limbs,  lose  much  of 
their  springy  force  of  vibration;  and 
becoming  slack  and  flaccid,  are  unable 
to  push  on  the  blood  in  its  canals, 
which  for  want  of  such  assistance  can-* 
not  complete  its  rounds  with  a requi- 
site celerity : for  this  reason  the  grosser 
coagulated  parts  of  the  blood  cannot 
be  exalted  and  divided  minutely 
enough  by  striking,  beating,  and  rub- 
bing upon  pne  another  with  sufficient 
force;  for  as  the  particles  of  the  blood, 
without  mutual  attrition  and  dashing 
against  each  other,  during  the  swift 
circulation  of  the  mass,  cannot  receive 
a proper  comminution  or  subtlety, 
consequently  the  just  mixture  of  the 
whole  cannot  be  well  preserved  if  ex- 
ercise be  wanting.  Hence  concretions, 
tough  and  sharp  contents  continuing 
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coherent  and  undissolved,  fill  the 
glands  and  nervous  fibres  with  de- 
praved matter  that  obstructs  their  pas- 
sages, and  by  that  means  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  gout.  The  noxious 
or  crude  matter  that  should  have  been 
refined  by  exercise,  still  remains  undi- 
gested, stopped,  and  entangled,  and 
grows  by  degrees  to  ripe  chronic  dis- 
tempeis.  The  want  of  exercise  is  a 
preparatory  cause  of  the  gout,  and  this 
is  warranted  by  long  experience ; for 
instance,  the  sedentary  lawyer,  and  the 
unwearied  student,  who  continually 
converse  with  their  books,  and  seldom 
employ  themselves  in  exercise,  thereby 
often  contract  the  gout.  The  saunter- 
ing, supine,  and  oscitant  gentleman, 
by  his  birth  and  great  possessions  ex- 
empt from  labour  and  exercise,  there- 
fore is  entitled  to  diseases.  The  car- 
tilages, by  long  confinement  and  inac- 
tivity, are  robbed  and  deprived  of 
their  native  oily  supplies  that  used  to 
keep  them  moist,  slippery,  and  in- 
offensive to  each  other,  during  nature’s 
great  expence  of  her  richest  treasure.” 
— Blackmore. 

“ Inactive  arthritics  are  afflicted 
with  many  other  symptoms  exclusive 
of  the  gout;  such  as  pains  of  the 
haemorhoidal  veins,  with  unsavory 
belchings,  resembling  the  taste  of  the 
meat  last  eat,  putrefying  in  the  stomach 
by  reason  of  a scarcity  of  spirits  and 
want  of  action ; at  length  the  patient 
languishes  with  the  whole  body,  and 
the  gouty  one  lives  only  to  be  wretched 
and  miserable,  and  not  at  all  to  taste 
of  the  comforts  of  life. 

“ The  numbness  and  sleepiness  of 
the  limbs,  after  long  sitting,  is  no  other 
than  a temporary  palsy ; the  pressure 
upon  the  branches  of  the  cauda  equina 
hinders  the  circulation  of  the  spirits 
that  way  for  a while,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a posture  would  at  last 
dispose  to  a real  palsy. 

“Students  who  write  much  should 
be  cautious  of  their  sitting  postures,  for 
the  famous  Dr.  Cole,  from  such  a con- 
tinued posture,  got  an  abscess  on  the 
muscles  of  the  belly.” — Strother. 

“An  easy  indolent  life  tends  to 


bring  back  the  bodies  of  adults  to  their 
primitive  relaxation. 

“Some  gouty  persons  have  not 
been  able  to  sit  without  a fire  the  hot- 
test day  in  summer,  and  they  in  gene  - 
ral  are  very  sensible  of  cold,  proceed- 
ing from  a languid  circulation,  and 
from  the  inactivity  of  the  limbs. 

“ Nothing  so  certainly  lays  a found- 
ation for  perpetual  fits  of  the  gout  as 
exercise  discontinued.” — Caverhill. 

If  much  study  be  joined  to  the 
want  of  exercise,  it  becomes  then 
doubly  prejudicial ; and  will,  if  long 
pursued,  ruin  the  strongest  constitu- 
tions. 

Hard  study  never  fails  to  destroy 
the  appetite,  and  produce  all  the 
symptoms  already  enumerated,  with 
head-aches,  vertigos,  costiveness,  wind, 
crudities,  apoplexies,  and  palsy. 

Diseases  produced 'by  sedentary  life, 
must  be  cured  by  their  contraries, 
namely,  the  action  of  the  muscular 
system. 

“ All  nervous  disorders  seem  to  be 
but  one  continued  disorder,  arising 
from  a relaxation  of  the  solids,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  resistance  of  the  fluids, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  circulation, 
remove  obstruction,  carry  off  the  re- 
' crements,  and  make  the  secretions. 

“ In  treating  of  nervous  disorders, 
the  solids  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 

“ The  true  acquired  nervous  disor- 
ders are  produced  by  intemperance 
and  want  of  exercise ; the  juices  there- 
by have  been  made  sizy  or  corrosive, 
and  the  due  tone  and  elasticity  of  the 
nerves  and  solids  relaxed  and  broken. 

“ If  inactivity  and  want  of  exercise 
are  joined  with  luxury,  the  solids  be- 
come relaxed  and  weakened,  and  the 
acrimony  of  the  salts  and  humours 
gradually  increase:  then  chronical  dis- 
orders are  produced,  such  as  gout, 
erysipelas,  rheumatism,  with  all  the 
pains,  miseries,  and  torments  arising 
in  this  low-sunk  state  of  the  con- 
stitution.”— Cheyne. 

From  what  has  been  delivered,  we 
are  enabled  to  collect,  that  inactivity 
renders  the  humours  foul  and  viscid, 
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causes  g^andulous  and  nervous  ob- 
struction, robs  the  cartilages  of  their 
natural  oily  supplies  ; is  a preparatory 
cause  of  the  gout,  and  subjects  the 
studious  and  indolent  to  a variety  of 
chronic  diseases.  It  destroys  the  appe- 
tite, occasions  indigestion,  brings  on 
the  head-ache,  vertigo,  costiveness, 
wind,  crudities,  apoplexy,  palsy,  and 
other  nervous  disorders;  renders  the 
blood  sizy,  and  the  juices  acrid;  re- 
laxes the  solids,  and  occasions  gout, 
erysipelas,  rheumatism,  and  a variety 
of  other  painful  disorders.  It  brings 
on  the  piles ; and  long  continued  sit- 
ting in  one  particular  posture  creates 
numbness  in  the  lower  extremities, 
and  palsy : sometimes  occasions  ab- 
scess in  the  lower  belly.  It  renders 
the  circulation  languid,  disposes  gouty 
people  to  be  extremely  cold,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  perpetual  fits  of 
that  malady.  It  is  the  means  of  in- 
ducing general  debility  through  the 
system,  melancholy,  and  hypochon- 
driasis. It  vitiates  the  whole  juices  of 
the  body,  occasions  also  contractions 
of  the  limbs  in  gouty  subjects,  and 
often  impedes,  through  life,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  legs  and  feet.  And  we 
may  conclude,  agreeable  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Gregory,  that  indo- 
lence debilitates  the  body,  renders  it 
irritable,  and  occasions  a languid  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids;  diminishes, 
commonly,  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, and  renders  the  machine  fat 
and  plethoric,  and  therefore  paves 
the  way  for  most  diseases,  as  hysterics, 
indigestion,  gout,  haemorrhages,  apo- 
plexy, palsy,  obstructions,  and  drop- 
sies. 


AMERICAN  MODE  OF  APPLY- 
ING LEECHES. 


Few  practitioners  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  aware  of  the  immense 
utility  01  the  application  of  leeches 
in  cases  of  local  congestion  and 
inflammation.  In  our  cities  they 
are  used  much  more  freely  than  in 
the  country;  and  that  our  brethren 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
facilities  afforded  in  our  practice  by 
these  animals,  may  judge  of  the  esti- 


mation in  which  they  are  held 
among  us,  we  would  inform  them 
that  our  neighbour  paid  his  apothe- 
cary thirty-  six  dollars  for  the  leeches 
alone  which  were  used  in  his  family 
the  past  year. 

The  cause  of  the  infrequency  of 
their  use  in  the  country  is,  we  appre- 
hend, the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  application  Of  them.  The  part 
to  which  they  are  to  be  attached 
should  first  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  warm  water  and  meal,  until 
the  matter  of  perspiration,  or  the 
effluvia  of  any  medicated  liquid,  is 
entirely  removed.  It  should  then 
be  wiped  dry,  and  bathed  for  a 
few  moments  in  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  then  rubbed  with  a small 
piece  of  raw  fresh  beef;  a dozen 
punctures  should  next  be  made  with 
a lancet,  just  deep  enough  to  draw 
blood,  and  the  phial  which  contains 
the  animals  in  pure  water,  should 
be  presented.  By  holding  it  a few 
moments,  they  will  be  found  to  at- 
tach themselves  readily,  and  much 
time  and  trouble  be  saved  which 
must  inevitably  be  wasted  if  the  ordi- 
nary method  is  pursued. — Boston 
Med.  Intel . 


SUFFOCATION  BY  STRANGLING 
OR  HANGING. 


In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the 
neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord, 
and  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head  is  thereby  impeded  from  the 
moment  that  suspension  takes  place; 
but  as  the  wind-pipe  is  closed,  the 
blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head 
during  this  interval,  is  necessarily 
accumulated  there.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  hanged  persons  the  face  is  greatly 
swollen,  and  of  a dark  red  or  purple 
colour;  the  eyes  are  commonly  suf- 
fused with  blood,  enlarged,  and  pro- 
minent. 

From  the  great  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
hanging  kills  chiefly  by  inducing 
apoplexy;  but  it  has,  however,  been 
clearly  proved,  that  in  hanging,  as 
well  as  in  drowning,  the  exclusion 
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of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death.  From  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  same  mea- 
sures recommended  for  drowned  per- 
sons, are  also  necessary  here;  with 
this  addition,  that  opening  the  ju- 
gular veins,  or  applying  cupping 
glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend  con- 
siderably to  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  thereby  taking  off  the 
pressure  from  the  brain.  Except  in 
persons  who  are  very  full  of  blood, 
the  quantity  taken  away  need  sel- 
dom exceed  an  ordinary  tea-cupful, 
which  will  in  general,  be  sufficient 
to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
without  weakening  the  powers  of 
life. 


VIRTUES  OF  TAMARINDS. 


The  nature  of  this  fruit  is  very  like 
that  of  prunes,  but  is  more  acid, 
and  enters  as  an  useful  ingredient 
into  the  lenative  electuary.  It  is 
found  of  the  highest  use  in  the  sore- 
throat,  as  a powerful  cleanser ; and, 
put  into  boiling  water,  until  mode- 
rately cold,  it  is  a salubrious  drink 
to  persons  parched  under  the  heat 
of  fever,  and  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
putrid  fever. 


STOMACHIC  MAXIMS. 


The  more  luxuriously  you  live,  the 
jiore  exercise  you  require. 

Be  content  with  one  dish.  As 
many  dig  their  grave  with  their  teeth 
as  with  the  tankard. 

The  food  which  we  fancy  most, 
generally  sits  easiest  on  the  stomach. 

To  affirm  that  any  thing  is  whole- 
some or  unwholesome,  without  con- 
sidering the  subject  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  bears  rela- 
tion, and  the  unaccoimtable  pecu- 
liarities of  different  constitutions,  is 
(with  submission)  talking  nonsense. 

What  we  have  been  longest  used 
to,  is  most  likely  to  agree  with  us 
best. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXI 


BONES  AND  MUSCLES  OF 
THE  ARM. 


BONES. 

No.  1.  The  clavicle 

2.  The  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula. 

3.  The  carocoid  process. 

4.  The  head  of  the  os  humerus. 

5.  The  great  tuberosity  of  the  hu 
merus. 

6.  The  sinuosity  of  this  bone. 

7.  The  middle  part  of  the  humerus. 

8.  The  inferior  part  of  the  same. 

9.  The  internal  condyle,  to  which 

are  attached  the  flexors. 

10.  The  external  condyle. 

11.  The  tuberosity  of  the  radius, 
where  the  biceps  is  attached. 

12.  The  superior  part  of  the  cubitus. 

13.  The  inferior  part  of  the  radius. 

14.  The  inferior  part  of  the  cubitus. 

MUSCLES. 

A The  deltoid. 

B The  insertion  of  the  pectoralis. 

C Part  of  the  coraco-brachialis. 

D Part  of  the  triceps  flexor  cubiti. 

E The  biceps  flexor  cubiti ; it  arises  by 
two  distinct  heads;  one  by  a 
long  tendon  from  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  the  other 
from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula.  About  two-thirds  down 
the  arm,  the  two  heads  meet 
and  form  firm  fleshy  belly, 
which  terminates  in  a tendon 
implanted  into  the  tubercle  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  radius,  a 
little  below  its  neck.  An  apo- 
neurosis is  sent  off' from  this 
muscle,  just  above  the  bending 
of  the  arm. 

F Thebrachialis  intemus;  it  arises  from 
the  os  brachii  at  its  fore  part, 
and  continues  all  the  way  down. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  carocoid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

Gf  The  supinator  radii  longus ; it  takes 
its  origin  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  os  brachii,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  ra- 
dius. 

H Extensor  carpi  radialis.  - 

I Flexor  carpi  radialis ; it  arises  from 
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the  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore-finger. 

K The  palmaris  longus ; it  has  its  ori- 
gin at  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  annular  ligament : 
it  expands  from  thence  into  an 
aponeurosis,  which  covers  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

L The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  it  has  its 
origin  at  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  os  humerus,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  os  pisiforme. 

M Pronator  radii  teres. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  V. 


ANODYNES. 

Ee. 

Take  of  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops ; 

Of  cinnamon  water,  an  ounce. 
Mix, — and  make  a draught. 

Ff- 

Take  of  syrup  of  poppies,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Of  cinnamon  water,  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

Gg. 

Take  of  liquor  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
eight  drops; 

Of  cinnamon  water,  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

11  h. 

Take  a grain  and  a half  of  opium, 
and  make  it  into  a pill. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SOAP. 


A French  writer  recommends  the 
use  of  potatoes  three-fourths  boiled, 
as  a substitute  for  soap. — We  can  as- 
sure our  readers,  that  boiled  potatoes 
cleanse  the  hands  as  thoroughly  and 
easily  as  common  soap ; they  prevent 
chops  in  the  winter  season,  and  keep 
the  skin  soft  and  healthy. 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  HOOPING* 
COUGH. 


The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Intelligencer 
says,  that  the  best  prescription  for 
alleviating  the  symptoms  of  hoojv 
ing-cough  is  the  following : 

Take  of  carbonate  of  potass,  a scruple; 
Of  powdered  cochineal,  ten  grs ; 
Of  white  sugar,  one  drachm ; 

Of  distilled- water,  four  ounces. 

Two  tea-spoonsful  to  be  given  three  or 
four  times  a day. — Occasional  emetics 
of  ipecacuanha  must  also  be  given. 


STRICTURES  OF  THE 
URETHRA. 


Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  most 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the 
urine,  if  not  all,  are  attended  with 
nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Few  per- 
sons take  notice  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  a stricture,  till  they  have  either  be- 
come violent,  or  other  inconveniencies 
have  been  the  consequence.  A pa- 
tient may  have  a considerable  stric- 
ture, and  yet  be  unconscious  that  his 
urine  does  not  freely  come  away;  he 
may  often  have,  in  consequence  of  a 
stricture,  a tendency  to  inflammation 
and  suppuration  in  the  perinaeum, 
without  feeling  any  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  his  urine,  or  suspecting  that 
he  has  any  other  complaint. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  strictures, 
viz.  the  true  permanent  one,  which 
arises  from  an  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a part  of  the  urethra ; the  mix- 
ed case,  consisting  of  a permanent 
stricture  and  a spasm ; and  thirdly, 
the  true  spasmodic  stricture. 

In  all  these  obstructions,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter remarks,  that  the  stream  of  water 
becomes  small  in  proportion  to  the 
stoppage;  but  though  this  symptom 
is  probably  the  first,  it  is  not  always 
observed  by  the  patient.  In  some  in- 
stances the  water  is  voided  only  in 
drops,  and  then  it  cannot  escape  no- 
tice. In  other  cases  the  stream  of  urine 
is  forked,  or  scattered.  Under  such 
circumstances,  Mr.  Hunter  recom- 
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mends  the  passage  to  be  examined 
with  a bougie ; and  if  one  of  a com- 
mon size  cannot  be  readily  introduced, 
the  difficulty  of  voiding  the  mine  is 
likely  to  depend  on  a diseased  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostrate  gland,  which 
should  therefore  be  examined. 

The  spasmodic  stricture  may  be 
known  by  its__ being  only  of  temporary 
duration.  This  kind  of  case,  and  more 
particularly  the  permanent  stricture, 
are  generally  attended  with  a gleet. 
The  latter  complaint  is  often  for  a 
long  while  suspected  as  being  the  only 
one,  and  the  surgeon  finds  all  his 
efforts  to  effect  a cure  fruitless. 

In  diseases  of  the  urethra,  and  also 
of  the  prostrate  gland  and  bladder, 
there  is  commonly  an  uneasiness 
about  the  perinaeum,  anus,  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  first  progress  of  the  construc- 
tion is  in  general  very  slow  ; but 
when  once  it  has  so  far  increased,  that 
the  urethra  is  not  wholly  relaxed  by 
the  force  of  the  mine,  its  subsequent 
advances  are  more  rapid,  and  new 
symptoms  are  perceived.  The  mine  is 
voided  more  frequently,  does  not  pass 
without  considerable  effort,  attended 
with  pain,  and  a straining  sensation 
continues  after  the  bladder  is  emptied. 
If  the  patient  accidentally  catches 
cold,  drinks  a glass  of  spirituous  li- 
quor, acid  beverage,  or  punch,  com- 
mits an  excess  in  drinking  wine,  or 
removes  quickly  from  a warm  to  a 
cold  climate,  the  urine  will  perhaps 
pass  only  in  drops,  or  be  entirely  ob- 
structed. These  causes  induce,  in  the 
contracted  part,  a spasmodic  action, 
by  which  it  is  closed.  Cold,  ex- 
ternally applied  to  the  body,  has  so 
great  an  effect  upon  a spasmodic  stric- 
ture, that  a patient  who  can  make 
water  without  the  smallest  difficulty 
in  a warm  room,  is  often  quite  unable 
.o  void  a drop  on  making  the  attempt 
in  the  open  air.  However,  on  return- 
ing to  a warm  room,  and  sitting  down 
a little  while,  he  becomes  able  again 
to  expel  his  urine.  The  symptoms  of 
a strictme  are  more  'frequent  in  per- 
sons who  lead  a sedentary  life,  than  in 
others  who  lead  an  active  one. 

Strictures  in  the  urethra,  being  at- 
tended with  a discharge  and  pam  in 


making  water,  especially  after  any  ex- 
cess, are  frequently  regarded  and 
treated  as  a gonorrhoea.  These  two 
symptoms  often  come  on  a few  hours 
after  connexions  with  \Tomen ; the 
degree  of  inflammation  is  very  slight ; 
the  discharge  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  is  more  violent  at  the  commence- 
ment than  at  any  other  period.  The 
inflammation  subsides  in  a few  days, 
leaving  only  the  discharge,  which  also 
frequently  disappears  in  five  or  six 
days,  whether  any  means  are  employ- 
ed or  not  for  its  removal. 

What  renders  a stricture  particu- 
larly apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a gonor- 
rhoea, is  the  circumstance  that,  in 
both  diseases,  the  pain  in  making 
water  is  experienced  about  an  inch 
and  a half  from  the  orifice  of  the  glans 
penis. 

In  a more  advanced  stage  the  stric- 
tured  part  of  the  urethra  is  always 
much  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the 
canal.  However  it  retains  the  power 
of  becoming  contracted  and  relaxed. 
In  the  contracted  state,  the  passage  is 
closed  up;  in  the  relaxed,  the  urine 
can  pass  through  it  in  a small  stream. 

The  spasmodic  contraction  must 
act  with  considerable  force,  since  the 
urine  cannot  even  pass  in  a small 
stream,  and  a small  bougie,  which,  in 
a relaxed  state  of  the  urethra,  met  with 
no  resistance,  can  now  be  scarcely  in- 
troduced at  all.  Also,  if  the  bougie 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  a few  mi- 
nutes in  the  stricture,  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  grasped  so  tightly  by  the 
spasmodic  contraction,  that  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  withdraw  it,  some 
force  is  requisite  to  succeed.  The 
bougie,  when  examined,  seems  as  if 
it  had  had  an  impression  made  round 
it  by  a piece  of  packthread. 

In  old  cases  of  stricture  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  bladder  becomes  thick- 
ened and  stronger  than  natural,  in 
consequence  of  more  force  being  ne- 
cessary to . propel  the  urine  through 
the  obstructed  part.  The  bladder  in 
this  thickened  state  does  not  admit  of 
of  the  usual  dilatation,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  make  water  very 
frequently,  and  he  is  unable  to  pass 
the  whole  night  without*  making  this 
evacuation  once  or  twice. 
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A nocturnal  emission  of  the  semen 
is  another  very  common  symptom  of 
a stricture ; and  some  patients  seem 
to  have  no  other  complaint  attendant 
on  the  affection  of  the  urethra. 

A periodical  discharge  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  cold,  or  other  occasional 
causes.  The  inflammation  extends 
to  the  bladder ; the  frequency  of  mak- 
ing water  is  very  much  increased, 
and  the  urine  very  turbid.  It  is  voided, 
for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  once 
or  even  twice  every  hour ; and  when 
allowed  to  stand,  it  deposits  a substance 
in  the  form  of  powder,  consisting  of 
coagulable  lymph.  This  is  the  slight- 
est kind  of  attack. 

Sometimes  the  bladder  is  inflamed 
in  a greater  degree,  and  secretes  pus, 
which  is  discharged  with  the  urine.  In 
a still  more  violent  attack,  the  dis- 
charge is  similar  to  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  particularly  adhesive.  Mr. 
Home  states,  that  it  has  been  discover- 
ed by  examination  after  death,  to  be 
the  vitiated  secretion  of  the  prostrate 
gland.  When  the  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  becomes  still  worse,  the 
affection  sometimes  extends  to  the  pe- 
ritoneum, and  the  patient  dies. 

Since  strictures  of  long  standing  al- 
ways impede  the  passage  of  the  urine, 
the  bladder  acts  with  augmented  force 
to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  this 
manner  the  stricture  is  kept  in  a con- 
tinual state  of  irritation,  and  made  to 
contract  in  a greater  degree. 

In  a few  cases  indeed,  the  diseased 
part  of  the  urethra  is  rendered  quite  im- 
pervious ; and  the  patient’s  life  is  pre- 
served by  the  urethra  ulcerating  at 
some  point  within  the  obstruction,  and 
fistulous  openings  taking  place  in  the 
perinaeum. 

Strictures  are  frequently  attended 
with  constitutional  symptoms,  one  of 
the  most  common  of  which,  in  warm 
climates,  is  a complete  paroxysm  of 
fever.  The  cold  fit  is  very  severe,  this 
is  followed  by  a hot  fit,  and  then  a 
very  profuse  perspiration.  During  the 
rigour,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally 
occur,  and  at  this  period  the  patient 
has  occasion  to  make  water  fre- 
quently, seldom  experiencing  at  the 
same  time  any  strangury.  When  the 
fit  is  tolerably  complete,  the  patient 


suffers  in  genera!  only  one;  in  the 
opposite  circumstance,  two;  but  a 
greater  number  rarely  happen.  Such 
febrile  paroxysms  are  not  frequent  in 
cold  countries,  but  do  every  now  and 
then  take  place,  particularly  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  cold,  excesses, 
and  the  introduction  both  of  common 
and  armed  bougies. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of 
strictures,  Mr.  Home  has  noticed,  that 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  like 
every  other  muscular  structure,  is  liable 
to  a spasmodic  contraction,  in  which 
state  the  canal  loses  the  power  of  relax- 
ing itself  again  till  the  spasm  is  re- 
moved. This  spasmodic  stricture  is 
only  a wrong  action  of  the  urethra ; 
and  if  the  parts  could  be  examined  in 
their  relaxed  state,  there  would  be  no 
appearance  of  disease. 

A part  of  the  urethra  once  disposed 
to  become  prematurely  contracted,  ge- 
nerally becomes  more  and  more  af- 
fected in  this  manner,  and  at  last  be- 
comes permanently  narrower.  The 
case  now  bebomes  both  a permanent 
stricture  and  a spasmodic  one;  being 
so  far  permanent,  that  it  is  always  nar- 
rower than  the  rest  of  the  canal,  and 
so  far  spasmodic,  that  it  may  become 
contracted  in  a still  greater  degree. 

When  the  contraction  is  not  consi- 
derable, it  appears  on  examination  af- 
ter death,  to  be  merely  a narrowing  of 
the  urethra;  but  a permanent  stric- 
ture in  a more  advanced  state,  usually 
consists  of  a ridge  which  forms  a pro- 
jection in  the  passage. 

Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  the  dis- 
ease generally  occupies  no  great  length 
of  the  passage ; at  least  that  this  was  the 
case  in  most  of  the  instances  which  he 
had  seen.  In  these  #ie  contraction 
was  not  broader  than  if  it  had  been 
produced  by  surrounding  the  urethra 
with  a piece  of  packthread;  and  in 
many  it  had  a good  deal  of  the  appear- 
ance which  one  might  fancy  such  a 
cause  would  produce.  Mr.  Hunter 
states,  however,  that  he  had  seen  the 
urethra  contracted  for  above  an  inch 
in  length,  owing  to  its  coats,  or  inter- 
nal membrane,  being  irregularly  thick- 
ened and  forming  a winding  canal. 

A stricture  does  not  always -arise 
from  an  equal  contraction  of  the  ure- 
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tlira  all  round  ; for  in  some  instances 
the  contraction  is  only  on  one  side. 
This  contraction  of  one  side  of  the 
canal  only  throws  the  passage  to  the 
opposite  side,  which  often  renders  the 
introduction  of  the  bougie  difficult. 
The  contracted  part  is  whiter  than  any 
other  part  of  the  urethra,  and  is  harder 
in  its  consistence.  In  some  few  cases 
there  are  more  strictures  than  one.  Mr. 
Hunter  mentions  his  having  seen  half 
a dozen  in  one  urethra ; and  he  ob- 
serves, that  a stricture  is  frequently  at- 
tended witli  small  tightnesses  in  other 
parts  of  the  urethra- 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  every 
part  of  the  urethra  is  not  equally  sub- 
ject to  strictures,  the  bulbous  portion 
being  much  the  most  subject  to  the 
disease.  A stricture  is  sometimes  si- 
tuated on  this  side  of  the  bulb,  but 
very  seldom  beyond  it,  that  is,  nearer 
the  bladder.  Mr.  Hunter  never  saw  a 
stricture  in  that  part  of  the  urethra, 
which  passes  through  the  prostrate 
gland ; and  the  bulb  besides  being  the 
most  frequent  seat  of  this  disease,  is  also 
subject  to  it  in  its  worst  form. 

Mr.  Home  has  measured  the  length 
of  the  urethra  in  different  subjects, 
and  examined  the  diameters  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  passage.  Stric- 
tures, according  to  this  gentleman, 
occur  most  commonly  just  behind  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  distance  from 
the  external  orifice  being  six  and  a 
half  or  seven  inches.  The  situation, 
next  in  the  order  of  frequency,  is 
about  four  inches  and  a half  from  the 
orifice  of  the  glans.  The  disease  does 
also  occur  at  three  inches  and  a half, 
and  sometimes  almost  close  to  the  ex- 
ternal orifice.  The  two  parts  of  the 
urethra  most  frequently  affected  with 
strictures  are  naturally  the  narrowest. 
Sometimes  the  very  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra is  contracted,  and  the  circum- 
stance often  leads  to  an  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  whole  canal  is 
naturally  formed  of  the  same  size. 
The  prepuce  also  is  observed  to  be 
particularly  often  affected  with  a na- 
tural phymosis,  in  persons  who  have 
strictures  in  the  urethra. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  which  Mr. 
Home  has  met  with,  there  has  been 


one  stricture  about  seven  inches  from 
the  external  orifice,  whether  there 
were  any  others  or  not. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  stric- 
tures, some  writers  have  imputed  the 
disorder  to  the  effects  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  often  to  the  method  of 
cure.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  enter- 
tained very  strong  doubts  whether 
strictures  commonly,  or  even  ever,  pro- 
ceeded from  these  causes ; though  he 
acknowledges,  that  since  most  men 
have  had  venereal  complaints,  a re- 
futation of  the  above  opinion  is  very 
difficult.  Mr.  Hunter  was  led  to  think 
that  strictures  did  not  commonly  arise 
from  venereal  causes,  from  reflecting 
that  strictures  are  common  to  most 
passages  in  the  human  body.  They 
often  take  place  in  the  oesophagus ; the 
intestines — particularly  the  rectum; 
the  anus;  the  prepuce — so  as  to  pro- 
duce phymosis ; and  in  the  lachrymal 
duct— so  as  to  occasion  a fistula  lachry- 
malis.  Strictures  sometimes  take 
place  Vhen  there  have  been  no  pre- 
vious venereal  complaints.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter mentions  his  having  seen  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  a young  man 
nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  had 
the  complaint  for  eight  years,  and 
which  therefore  began  when  he  was 
only  eleven  years  old.  He  was  of  a 
weak  scrofulous  habit.  Mr.  Hunter  had 
also  seen  a stricture  in  a boy  only  four 
years  old,  and  a fistula  in  perinaeo 
in  consequence  of  it.  Strictures  hap- 
pen as  frequently  in  persons  who  have 
had  the  gonorrhoea  in  a slight  degree, 
as  in  others  who  have  had  it  in  a 
severe  form. 

Many  believe  that  strictures  arise 
from  the  use  of  injections  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  gonorrhoea;  but  Mr. 
Hunter  thought  that  this  opinion  was 
founded  on  prejudice,  and  he  states, 
that  he  had  seen  as  many  strictures 
after  gonorrhoea,  which  had  been 
cured  without  injection,  as  after  those 
which  had  been  treated  with  these 
latter  applications. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  disbelieved  the 
idea,  that  strictures  are  a consequence 
of  ulcers  in  the  urethra;  for  ulcers 
hardly  ever  occur  in  this  passage,  ex- 
cept when  there  are  strictures.  It  is 
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now  generally  admitted,  that  in  go- 
norrhoea, no  sores  exist  in  the  urethra. 

TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURES  WITH 
COMMON  BOUGIES,  ON  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  DILATATION. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  cure 
of  strictures  may  be  accomplished 
either  by  a dilatation  of  the  con- 
tracted part,  or  a destruction  of  it 
by  ulceration,  or  escharotics.  The 
dilatation  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  bougies;  but  Mr.  Hunter  con- 
sidered that  a cure  thus  effected,  was 
seldom  or  never  more  than  temporary. 
The  removal  of  the  stricture  by  ul- 
ceration may  also  be  done  with 
bougies;  its  destruction  with  caustic 
used  fonnerly  to  be  done  through 
a canula,  contrived  for  the  purpose; 
but  is  now  performed  by  means  of 
what  are  termed  armed  bougies. 

The  cure  by  dilatation  is  princi- 
pally mechanical,  when  effected  by 
bougies,  the  powers  of  which  are 
nearly  those  of  a wedge.  However, 
Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  their  ulti- 
mate effect  is  not  always  so  simple 
as  that  of  a wedge  upon  inanimate 
matter ; for  pressure  makes  living  parts 
either  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
position,  or  else  recede  by  ulceration. 
Bougies,  of  course,  either  dilate  stric- 
tures, or  make  them  ulcerate. 

The  disease  has  generally  made 
considerable  progress  before  the  pa- 
tient seeks  surgical  assistance,  and  the 
stricture  may  be  so  advanced,  that 
a small  bougie  cannot  be  made  to 
pass  without  a great  deal  of  trouble. 
If  the  end  of  a small  bougie,  let  it 
be  ever  so  small,  can  be  introduced 
through  the  stricture,  the  cure  is  then 
in  our  power.  However,  a small 
bougie  frequently  cannot  be  passed 
in  the  first  instance,  and  even  not 
after  repeated  trials. 

Often,  when  the  stricture  is  very 
considerable,  a great  deal  of  trouble 
is  given  by  occasional  spasms,  which 
either  resist  the  introduction  of  the 
bougie  altogether,  or  only  allow  a 
/very  small  one  to  pass.  At  other* 
periods,  however,  a larger  one  may 
be  introduced.  In  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Hunter  mentions,  that  he  was 


sometimes  able  to  get  the  point  of  a 
bougie  to  enter,  by  rubbing  the  out- 
side of  the  perinaeum  with  the  finger 
of  one  hand,  while  he  pushed  the 
bougie  on  with  the  other.  The  same 
eminent  practitioner  also  often  suc- 
ceeded by  letting  the  bougie  remain 
a little  while  close  to  the  stricture, 
and  then  pushing  it  on.  Sometimes 
the  spasm  may  also  be  taken  off  by 
dipping  the  glans  penis  in  cold 
water. 

Although  in  cases  of  permanent 
strictures,  the  bougie  may  not  pass 
at  first,  yet  after  repeated  trials,  it  will 
every  now  and  then  find  its  way. 
In  this  manner,  future  attempts  be- 
come more  certain  and  easy. 

However,  the  success  of  the  subse- 
quent trials  to  introduce  a bougie  does 
not  always  depend  on  the  instrument 
having  been  once  or  twice  passed. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  introduced  to- 
day, but  not  to-morrow  ; and  in  this 
state  the  case  shall  continue  for  weeks, 
notwithstanding  every  trial  we  can 
make.  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  however, 
that  in  general,  the  introduction  of 
the  bougie  becomes  gradually  less 
difficult,  and  therefore,  that  we  ought 
not  to  despair  of  success  in  any  case. 

When  the  passage  is  very  small,  it 
is  not  easy  to  know  whether  the 
bougie  has  entered  the  stricture  or 
not ; for  bougies,  so  slender  as  those 
which  must  be  at  first  employed,  bend 
so  very  easily,  that  the  surgeon  is 
apt  to  fancy  that  they  are  passing 
along  the  urethra,  while  they  are  only 
bending.  Mr.  Hunter  advises  the  sur- 
geon to  make  himself,  at  first,  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the 
stricture,  by  means  of  a common- 
sized bougie : then  he  is  to  / take  a 
smaller  one,  and  when  its  point  arrives 
at  the  stricture,  the  instrument  is  to 
be  gently  pushed  forward  ; but  only 
for  a short  time.  If  the  bougie  have 
passed  further  into  the  penis,  the  sur- 
geon may  know  how  far  it  has  en- 
tered the  stricture  by  taking  the 
pressure  off  the  bougie.  For  if  it 
recoil,  he  may  be  sure  that  it  ha*  not 
passed,  at  least,  has  not  passed  far, 
but  only  bent.  On  the  contrary,  if 
it  remain  fixed,  and  do  not  recoil, 
it  has  certainly  entered  the  stricture. 
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Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  however, 
that  the  preceding  remarks  are  not 
so  applicable  when  a very  small  bou- 
gie is  employed,  which  may  become 
bent  without  our  being  aware  of  the 
circumstance. 

A bougie  may  frequently  be  intro- 
duced a very  little  way — for  instance, 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  then 
it  bends,  and  cannot  be  pushed  fur- 
ther. To  determine  whether  this  be 
the  case,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  bougie  and  ex- 
amine its  end.  If  the  end  be  blunted, 
we  may  be  sure  the  bougie  has  not 
entered  at  all;  but  if  it  be  flattened 
for  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch,  be 
grooved,  or  have  its  outer  waxen 
coat  pushed  up  to  that  extent;  or 
if  there  be  a circular  impression  made 
upon  the  bougie,  or  only  a dent  on 
one  side,  made  by  the  stricture ; we 
may  be  sure  that  the  instrument  has 
passed  as  far  as  these  appearances 
extend.  It  then  becomes  necessary 
to  introduce  another  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  let  it  remain  as  long  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it,  6r  convenience  will 
allow.  By  repetitions  of  this  plan  the 
stricture  will  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  time 
which  each  bougie  ought  to  remain 
in  the  passage,  must  be  determined 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient;  for, 
if  possible,  no  pain  should  ever  be 
given.  If  the  patient  should  expe- 
rience very  acute  pain  when  the 
bougie  is  passing,  it  ought  not  to 
be  left  in  the  urethra  above  five,  or 
at  most,  ten  minutes ; or  not  so  long, 
if  the  pain  be  exceedingly  severe. 
Each  time  of  application  should  af- 
terwards be  lengthened  so  gradually 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  and  the  irritability  of 
the  parts.  Mr.  Hunter  affirms,  that 
he  has  known  many  patients  who 
could  not  bear  a bougie  to  remain 
in  the  passage  ten,  or  even  five 
minutes,  until  after  several  days,  and 
even  weeks,  but  who,  in  time,  were 
able  to  wear  the  instrument  for  hours, 
and  this  at  last  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  best  time  for  keeping 
a bougie  in  the  urethra,  is  when 
the  patient  has  least  to  do;  or  in 


the  morning  while  he  is  in  bed,  if 
he  can  introduce  the  instrument  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Hunter  next  observes,  that  the 
bougie  should  be  increased  in  size, 
according  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  stricture  becomes  dilated,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  patient  bears 
the  dilatation.  If  the  parts  are  very 
firm  or  very  irritable,  the  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  bougie  should  be 
very  slow,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
become  gradually  adapted  to  the 
augmented  size  of  the  instrument. 
But  if  the  sensibility  of  the  parts 
will  allow,  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  the  bougie  may  be  made  some- 
what quicker,  but  never  more  sud- 
den than  the  patient  can  easily 
bear.  The  surgeon  must  continue  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  bougie,  till 
one  of  the  largest  size  can  freely 
pass ; nor  should  the  use  of  this  be 
discontinued  till  after  three  weeks 
or  a month,  in  order  that  the  dilated 
part  may  have  time  to  become  ha- 
bituated to  its  new  position,  and 
lose  its  disposition  to  contract  again. 
However,  Mr.  Hunter  believed,  that 
the  permanency  of  a cure,  effected 
on  the  principle  of  dilatation,  could 
seldom  be  depended  upon. 

CURE  OF  STRICTURES  BY  ULCE- 
RATION. 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  means 
of  a bougie,  and  the  plan  may  be 
tried  both  when  the  instrument  can 
or  cannot  be  introduced  through  the 
stricture.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
method  is  less  proper;  because  the 
stricture  admits  of  being  dilated. 

In  order  to  cure  a stricture  by 
making  it  ulcerate,  the  bougie  is  to 
be  introduced  as  far  through  the 
contracted  part  as  possible,  and  the 
size  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  aug- 
mented, as  fast  as  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  can  well  bear.  In  this 
manner,  ulceration  will  be  produced 
in  the  part  which  is  pressed;  and 
Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  cure 
will  be  more  lasting,  because  more 
of  the  stricture  is  destroyed,  than 
when  the  parts  are  simply  dilated. 
This  eminent  surgeon  notices,  how- 
ever, that  few  patients  will  submit 
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to  this  practice,  and  that  few  indeed 
would  be  able  to  bear  it,  since  it  is 
apt  to  bring  on  violent  spasms  in 
the  part,  attended  with  a very  trou- 
blesome retention  of  urine. 

If  the  smallest  bougie  cannot  be 
made  to  pass  a stricture,  by  using 
some  degree  of  force,  dilatation  be- 
comes impracticable ; and  as  the 
stricture  must  be  destroyed,  some- 
thing else  must  be  tried.  In  many 
cases,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  it  may  be 
proper  to  get  rid  of  the  stricture  by 
making  it  ulcerate,  or  in  other  words, 
be  absorbed.  Bougies  intended  to 
excite  ulceration,  need  not  be  so  small 
as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  as  they 
are  not  designed  to  be  passed 
through  the  stricture ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  being  of  the  common  size, 
they  may  be  more  surely  applied  to 
the  parts  causing  the  obstruction. 
The  force  applied  to  a bougie  in 
this  case,  should  not  be  great ; for 
a stricture  is  the  hardest  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  if  a bougie  is  forcibly 
pushed  on,  its  end  may  slip  off  the 
stricture  before  ulceration  has  com- 
menced, and  make  a false  passage 
for  itself  in  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethra. 

In  trying  to  cure  strictures  by  ul- 
ceration, the  utmost  attention  must 
be  paid;  and  if  the  patient  do  not 
make  water  better,  notwithstanding 
the  bougie  passes  further,  the  sur7 
geon  may  be  sure  that  he  is  forc- 
ing a false  passage. 

When  the  stricture  has  so  far 
yielded  as  to  allow  a small  bougie 
to  be  introduced,  the  treatment  is 
then  to  be  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  dilatation. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  whenever 
a bougie  of  a tolerable  size  passes 
with  ease,  and  the  parts  and  the 
patient  have  become  accustomed  to 
it,  the  surgeon  need  no  longer  at- 
tend for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
it.  The  patient  may  now  be  al- 
lowed to  introduce  bougies  himself; 
and  when  he  can  do  this  with  ease, 
the  business  may  be  trusted  to  him, 
as  he  can  make  use  of  the  instru- 
ments at  the  most  convenient  times, 
so  that  they  may  be  more  frequently 
and  longer  applied.  In  the  mean 


time  the  surgeon  should  only  pay 
occasional  visits.  Mr.  Hunter  adds, 
that  this  practice  of  the  patient,  un- 
der the  surgeon’s  eye,  (by  which 
means  the  former  learns  the  art  of 
introducing  bougies,)  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, since  strictures  are  diseases 
which  commonly  recur;  and  there- 
fore no  man,  who  has  had  a stric- 
ture, and  is  cured  of  it,  should  rely 
on  the  cure  as  lasting,  but  should 
always  be  prepared  for  a return,  and 
always  have  some  bougies  by  him. 
He  should  not  go  a journey,  even 
of  a week,  without  them;  and  the 
number  should  be  accord  ingf  to  the 
time  which  he  is  absent,  and  the 
place  to  which  he  is  going:  for  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  he  cannot 
be  supplied  with  them. 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  of 
a bougie  slipping  out,  or  the  mis- 
chief of  its  gliding  into  the  .urethra, 
a soft  cotton  thread  must  be  tied 
round  that  end  of  the  bougie  which 
is  out  of  the  urethra,  and  then  round 
the  root  of  the  glans : this  last  part 
of  the  thread  should  be  very  loose. 
The  projecting  part  of  the  bougie 
should  also  be  bent  down  upon  the 
penis,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
less  troublesome  and  more  secure. — 
When  a considerable  part  of  the 
bougie  remains  out  of  the  urethra, 
surgeons  usually  clip  a piece  of  it  off. 

CURE  OF  STRICTURES  BY  THE 
CAUSTIC  BOUGIE. 

Wiseman  makes  mention  of  the  plan 
of  curing  strictures  in  the  urethra  by 
means  of  caustic.  He  observes,  that 
when  the  obstruction  is  a caruncle, 
and  you  cannot  pass  it,  you  may 
well  conclude  it  is  callous : “ In 
which  case  you  may  pass  a canula 
into  the  urethra  to  that  caruncle, 
and  whilst  you  hold  it  there  steady, 
you  may  convey  a grain  of  caustic 
into  the  canula,  and  press  the  caus- 
tic to  it;  and  whilst  you  hold  it 
there,  you  will  perceive  its  operation, 
by  the  pressing  forward  of  the  ca- 
nula.” 

About  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Hunter 
attended  a chimney-sweeper  who  had 
a stricture.  Not  finding  that  any 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  use  of 
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common  bougies  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  Mr.  Hunter,  unaware  of  the 
above  passage  in  Wiseman,  conceived 
that  the  stricture  might  be  destroyed 
by  escharotics,  and  the  first  attempt 
which  he  made  was  with  red  preci- 
pitate. He  put  some  salve  on  the 
end  of  a bougie,  and  then  dipped 
it  in  red  precipitate.  The  bougie  in 
this  state,  was  then  passed  down 
the  stricture;  but  Mr. Hunter  found 
that  it  brought  on  considerable  in- 
flammation all  along  the  inside  of 
the  passage,  as  he  thought,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  precipitate  being 
rubbed  off,  while  the  bougie  was 
passing  to  the  stricture.  Mr.  Hunter 
then  introduced  a silver  canula  down 
to  the  stricture,  and  passed  a bougie 
with  precipitate,  as  before,  through 
the  tube.  As  the  patient,  however, 
did  not  make  water  any  better,  and 
the  smallest  bougie  could  not  be 
introduced  through  the  stricture,  he 
suspected  that  the  precipitate  had 
not  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the 
obstruction.  Mr.  Hunter  was  there- 
fore induced  to  fasten  a small  piece 
of  the  lunar  caustic  on  the  end  of 
a piece  of  wire  with  sealing-wax,  and 
introduce  the  caustic  through  the 
canula  to  the  stricture.  After  hav- 
ing made  the  application  three  times, 
at  intervals  of  two  days,  he  found 
that  the  man  voided  his  urine  much 
more  freely,  and  on  applying  the 
caustic  a fourth  time,  the  canula 
went  through  the  stricture.  A bou- 
gie was  introduced  for  a little  while 
afterwards,  till  the  man  had  complete- 
ly recovered. 

Having  experienced  such  success 
in  the  foregoing  example,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  encouraged  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  invention  of  some  instrument  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  purpose,  than  the 
above  contrivance.  He  succeeded  in 
devising  an  improved  instrument,  al- 
though he  acknowledges  that  it  was 
not  perfectly  adapted  to  strictures  in 
every  situation  of  the  urethra.  He 
remarks,  that  the  caustic  should  be 
prevented  from  hurting  the  unaffected 
part  of  the  urethra,  by  introducing  the 
active  substance  through  a canula 
down  to  the  stricture ; and  that  it 
should  be  capable  of  protruding  a lit- 


tle beyond  the  end  of  the  canula,  by 
which  means  it  will  only  act  upon  the 
stricture.  The  caustic  should  be  fixed 
in  a portcrayon,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a piece  of  silver  of  the  length  of 
the  canula,  with  a ring  at  one  end  and 
a button  at  the  other,  of  tlje  same  dia- 
meter as  the  canula.  The  button 
forms  a kind  of  plug,  which  should 
project  beyond  the  end  of  the  canula 
in  the  urethra,  so  as  to  make  a rounded 
end;  or,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  port- 
crayon may  be  formed  with  this  but- 
ton at  its  other  end.  The  canula, 
with  the  button*  is  to  be  passed  into  the 
urethra,  and  when  it  reaches  the  stric- 
ture, the  silver  plug  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  portcrayon  with  the 
caustic  introduced  in  its  place;  or  if 
the  plug  and  portcrayon  are  on  the 
same  instrument,  then  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw  the  plug,  and 
introduce  the  portcrayon  with  the 
caustic.  The  plug,  besides  giving  a 
smooth  rounded  end  to  the  canula, 
answers  another  good  purpose,  by 
preventing  the  tube  from  being  filled 
with  the  mucus  of  the  urethra,  when 
the  instrument  is  passing  inward, 
which  mucus  would  be  collected 
in  the  end  of  the  canula,  dissolve 
the  caustic  too  soon,  and  hinder  its 
application  to  the  stricture. 

When  the  stricture  was  beyond 
the  straight  part  of  the  urethra,  Mr. 
Hunter  owned  that  it  was  difficult 
to  apply  caustic  to  the  disease  through 
a canula.  .f.c'Vt- 

A better  mode  of  applying  lunar 
caustic  to  strictures  was  afterwards 
devised  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  has  since 
been  extensively  introduced  into  prac- 
tice by  Mr.  Home.  This  gentleman 
directs  us  to  take  a bougie  of  a size 
that  can  be  readily  passed  down  to  the 
stricture,  and  to  insert  a small  piece  of 
lunar  caustic  into  the  end  of  it,  letting 
the  caustic  be  even  with  the  surface, 
but  surrounded  every  where  laterally 
by  the  substance  of  the  bougie.  This 
should  be  done  some  little  time  before 
it  is  required  to  be  used;  for  the 
materials  of  which  the  bougie  is  com- 
posed, become  warm  and  soft  by 
being  handled  in  inserting  the  caustic ; 
and  therefore  the  hold  which  the 
bougie  has  on  the  caustic,  is  rear 
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dered  more  secure  after  the  wax  has 
been  allowed  to  cool  and  harden. 
The  bougie,  thus  prepared,  is  to  be 
oiled  and  made  ready  for  use;  but 
before  passing  it,  a common  bougie 
of  the  same  size  is  to  be  introduced 
down  to  the  stricture,  in  order  to  clear 
the  canal,  and  to  measure  the  exact 
distance  of  the  stricture  from  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  distance 
being  marked  upon  the  armed  bougie, 
it  is  to  be  passed  down  to  the  stric- 
ture, as  soon  as  the  other  is  with- 
drawn. The  caustic,  in  its  passage, 
is  scarcely  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  membrane,  be- 
cause the  point  of  the  bougie,  of 
which  the  lunar  caustic  forms  the 
central  part,  always  moves  in  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  canal ; and  indeed,  the 
quickness  with  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  stricture,  prevents  any  injury 
of  the  membrane  lining  the  passage, 
when  the  caustic  accidentally  touches 
it. 

In  this  mode  the  caustic  is  passed 
down  with  little  or  no  irritation  to 
the  lining  of  the  urethra ; it  is  applied 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to 
the  stricture;  and  can  be  retained  in 
that  situation  sufficiently  long  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the 
employment  of  bougies  armed  with 
the  lunar  caustic,  are: — that  a per- 
manent cure  is  effected,  which  com- 
mon bougies  cannot  accomplish;  that 
the  pain  arising  from  the  application 
of  the  lunar  caustic  to  the  stric- 
ture, is  very  inconsiderable ; and  that 
neither  pain  nor  inflammation  are 
found  to  ensue. 

The  meaning  of  these  remarks, 
however,  is  to  be  received  as  a ge- 
neral one,  liable  to  exceptions.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Home  himself  has  candidly 
acknowledged  that  some  inconveni- 
ences occasionally  follow  the  use  of 
armed  bougies.  *But  what  practice, 
however  judicious  and  eligible,  is 
altogether  free  from  occasional  ill 
consequences?  Mr.  Home  remarks, 
that  against  treating  strictures  of  the 
urethra  with  caustic  bougies,  numerous 
objections  have  been  adduced,  and 
many  bad  consequences  have  been 
attributed  to  the  practice,  without  any 


real  foundation  ; — “ for  whatever, 
(a  priori)  might  be  supposed  the  effects 
of  so  violent  an  application  to  a mem- 
brane so  sensible  and  irritable  as  the 
urethra,  and  I will  admit  that  it  is 
very  natural  to  conceive  they  would 
be  very  severe,  the  result  of  expe- 
rience (the  only  thing  to  be  relied  on) 
evinces  the  contrary.  The  pain  that 
is  brought  on  is  by  no  means  violent ; 
and  neither  irritation  nor  inflamma- 
tion is  found  to  take  place. 

“ That  cases  do  occur,  in  which 
strictures  have  produced  so  much 
mischief,  and  rendered  so  great  an 
extent  of  the  canal  diseased,  that  the 
use  of  the  caustic  has  proved  un- 
successful, is  certainly  true;  and  se- 
veral of  these  cases  have  fallen  within 
my  own  knowledge.  But  when  it  is 
stated  that  none  even  of  these  were/ 
made  worse  by  its  use;  that  no  bad 
consequences  attend  it ; and  that  no 
other  mode,  at  present  known,  is 
equally  efficacious;  any  occasional 
want  of  success  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  an  objection  to  this  mode 
of  practice. 

“ But  if  the  apprehension  of  violent 
effects  from  the  caustic,  however 
ill-founded,  cannot  be  removed,  let 
the  alternative  be  considered;  namely, 
the  only  operation  previously  in  use, 
where  a stricture  cannot  be  dilated 
by  the  bougie. 

“dn  those  'cases  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  means  certainly  more 
severe  and  violent,  laying  open  with 
a knife  the  diseased  urethra,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  divided  parts  a flexible 
gum  catheter  into  the  bladder. — This 
I have  done  myself,  and  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  performed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  it  always  succeeded ; nei- 
ther bringing  on  so  much  inflamma- 
tion as  was  expected,  nor  being  at- 
tended with  any  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion. 

“ This  practice  has  by  other  sur- 
geons been  carried  still  further;  the 
portion  of  diseased  urethra  has  been 
dissected  out  and  entirely  removed; 
nor  has  so  severe  an  operation  always 
brought  oh  untoward  symptoms ; and 
patients  have  recovered. 

“ If  the  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
when  diseased,  is  capable  of  suffering 
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so  much  injury,  without  any  conse- 
quent symptoms  of  irritation,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it  will  bear  with 
impunity  to  be  touched,  in  a very 
partial  manner,  several  different  times 
with  lunar  caustic.” 

Mr.  Home  afterwards  informs  us, 
that  “ having  met  with  a number  of 
facts,  from  which  a general  principle 
appears  to  be  established — that  the 
irritable  state  of  a stricture  is  kept  up, 
and  even  increased,  by  the  use  of  the 
bougie ; but  lessened  and  entirely  des- 
troyed by  the  application  of  lunar 
caustic ; I am  desirous  to  communi- 
cate my  observations  upon  these  facts, 
and  to  recommend  the  use  of  the 
caustic  in  many  cases  of  irritable 
stricture,  in  preference  to  the  bougie. 

“ As  the  use  of  the  caustic  upon 
this  principle  is,  I believe,  entirely 
new,  and  is  contrary  to  every  notion 
that  had  been  formed  upon  the  subject, 
it  will  require  something  more  than 
general  assertion  to  gain  even  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  my  readers,  still 
more  their  belief;  I shall  therefore 
detail  the  circumstances  as  they  oc- 
curred, by  which  I conceive  the  pro- 
priety of  this  practice  to  be  establish- 
ed; and  afterwards  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  principle  on  which 
it  depends. 

“ My  connexion  in  practice  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  afforded  me  opportunities  or 
attending  to  cases  of  stricture  in  all 
their  different  stages,  many  of  them 
brought  on  during  a long  residence  in 
India,  attended  with  great  irritability, 
and  exceedingly  difficult  of  cure. 

“ One  case  of  this  kind  (which  Mr. 
Home  has  related)  admitted  the  pass- 
ing of  a small  bougie;  but  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  very  little  was 
gained  by  a steady  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  that  instrument,  either  in  dilat- 
ing the  canal,  or  palliating  the  symp- 
toms of  stricture  ; this  made  me  look 
upon  the  bougie  as  less  efficacious  than 
I had  always  been  taught  to  believe 
it.  I was  willing,  however,  to  consi- 
der this  as  an  uncommon  case,  de- 
pending more  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  patient’s  constitution,  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease ; but  I found,  on  a 
particular  enquiry,  that  several  other 
gentlemen  from  India  were  under 


circumstances  nearly  similar,  the  bou- 
gie only  preventing  the  increase  of  the 
stricture,  "but  being  unable  to  dilate  it 
beyond  a certain  size;  and  when  it 
was  left  off,  the  stricture  in  less  than 
two  months  returned  to  its  former 
state  of  contraction. 

“ What  plan  ought  to  be  followed  in 
such  cases;  I was  then  unable  to  deter- 
mine ; but  that  the  bougie  could  not 
be  depended  on  was  evident.  During 
this  suspense,  the  following  case  came 
under  my  care : 

' “In  August,  1794,  a gentleman 
consulted  me  for  some  symptoms 
which  had  been  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  gonorrhoea;  but 
as  they  did  not  yield  to  the  common 
treatment  in  the  usual  time,  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  my  advice  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  complaint.  In  the 
necessary  enquiry  to  obtain  a perfect 
history  of  the  case,  among  other  things 
it  was  staled,  that  nineteen  years  be- 
fore there  was  a stricture  which  be- 
came very  troublesome,  and  that  Mr. 
Hunter,  by  the  desire  of  the  patient, 
had  applied  the  caustic,  by  which  the 
stricture  was  removed,  and  never  af- 
terwards returned.  He  said,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  on  whom 
the  caustic  had  been  used.  From 
this  account  I was  naturally  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  stricture  had  gradually 
returned,  and  was  now  increased  so 
much  as  to  produce  the  present  symp- 
toms; a discharge  being  almost  always 
a symptom  of  stricture  when  it  is 
much  contracted:  but  upon  examin- 
ing the  canal,  a bougie  of  full  size 
passed  on  to  the  bladder  without  the 
smallest  impediment.  1 therefore  took 
up  the  case  as  an  inflammation  in  the 
urethra ; and  large  doses  of  the  balsam 
copaiva,  given  internally,  effected  a 
cure. 

“ The  circumstance  of  a stricture 
having  been  removed  nineteen  years 
before,  and  not  returning,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind ; and 
made  me  desirous  to  ascertain  whether 
this  practice  could  be  employed  in 
cases  of  stricture  in  general,  and  the 
cure  produced  by  it  equally  perma- 
nent. A short  time  afterwards  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the 
following  case : s 
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« A captain  in  the  East-India  Com- 
pany’s service,  in  September,  1794. 
applied  to  me  for  assistance.  His 
complaints  were  great  irritation  in  the 
urethra  and  bladder,  constant  desire  to 
make  water,  and  an  inability  to  void  it, 
except  in  very  small  quantities.  These 
symptoms  had  been  at  first  supposed 
to  arise  from  gonorrhoea,  afterwards 
rendered  more  severe  by  catching 
cold ; but  not  yielding  to  the  usual 
remedies  for  gonorrhoea,  they  were  in- 
vestigated more  minutely,  and  a stric- 
ture was  discovered  in  the  urethra. 
The  mode  of  treatment  was  now 
changed,  and  the  bougie  employed; 
but  its  use  aggravated  all  the  symp- 
toms, and  brought  on  so  great  a de- 
gree of  irritability  on  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  that  there  was  an  alarm  for 
the  patient’s  life,  which  was  the  rea- 
son for  applying  for  my  assistance. 

« Besides  the  local  symptoms,  this 
patient  had  those  of  quick  pulse,  white 
tongue,  hot  and  dry  skin,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  total  want  of  sleep,  with 
frequent  attacks  of  spasm  on  the  blad- 
der and  urethra.  A very  small  flexi- 
ble gum  catheter  was  passed,  and  the 
water  drawn  off  in  quantity  about  a 
pint,  which  gave  him  great  relief; 
this  was  repeated  morning  and  even- 
ing to  keep  the  bladder  in  as  easy  a 
state  as  possible ; but  in  other  respects 
he  continued  much  the  same. 

“As  the  present  symptoms  were 
brought  on  by  the  use  of  the  bougie, 
little  good  was  to  be  expected  from 
that  instrument ; and  where  the  ure- 
thra had  been  so  easily  irritated,  and 
was  disposed  to  continue  in  that  state, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  use  of  the 
bougie  afterwards  effecting  a cure. 
These  circumstances  I explained  to 
the  patient ; and  mentioned,  in  proof 
6f  my  opinion,  the  case  in  which  so 
little  had  been  effected  in  three  years. 

“ 1 then  proposed  to  him  a trial  of 
the  caustic,  with  a view  to  deaden  the 
edge  of  the  stricture,  as  the  only  pro- 
bable means  of  effecting  a cure.  The 
degree  of  irritation  was  already  great ; 
I was  however  led  to  believe,  that  the 
application  of  the  caustic  was  not  likely 
to  increase  it;  since,  by  destroying 
the  irritable  part,  it  might  lessen  and 
even  remove  the  spasmodic  affection ; 


but  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,, 
the  irritation  continued,  we  still  should 
be  able  to  dr£w  off  the  water,  as  the 
slough  formed  by  the  caustic  would 
prevent  the  edge  of  the  stricture  from 
acting,  and  obstructing  the  instrument. 

“The  application  of  the  caustic 
was  upon  these  grounds  determined 
on ; and  it  was  applied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : , 

“ I passed  a common  bougie,  nearly 
the  size  of  the  canal,  down  to  the 
stricture,  to  ascertain  its  exact  situa- 
tion, and  to  make  the  canal  of  the 
urethra  as  open  as  possible.  The  dis- 
tance was  then  marked  upon  a bougie 
armed  with  caustic,  of  the  same  size, 
which  was  conveyed  down  as  quickly 
as  the  nature  of  the  operation  would 
admit.  It  was  retained  upon  the  stric- 
ture with  a slight  degree  of  pressure ; 
at  first  there  was  no  pain  from  the 
fcaustic,  but  a soreness  from  pressure ; 
in  less  than  a minute  a change  was 
felt  in  the  sensation  of  the  part,  it  was 
at  first  a heat,  succeeded  by  the  burn- 
ing pain  peculiar  to  caustic;  as  soon 
as  this  was  distinctly  felt  the  bougie 
and  caustic  were  withdrawn,  having 
remained  in  the  urethra  about  a mi- 
nute altogether.  The  soreness,  he 
said,  was  entirely  local,  by  no  means 
severe,  was  unaccompanied  by  irrita- 
tion along  the  canal,  and  he  thought 
the  uneasiness  in  the  bladder  dimi- 
nished by  it.  He  described  the  pain 
as  resembling  very  exactly  the  first 
symptoms  of  gonorrhoea.  This  sensa- 
tion lasted  half  an  hour  after  with- 
drawing the  bougie. 

“ The  caustic  was  applied  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  he  passed 
the  day  more  free  from  irritation  than 
he  had  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  which  had  lasted  six  days. 
In  the  evening  the  water  was  drawn 
off  with  more  ease  than  the  night  be- 
fore. He  passed  a tolerable  night,  and 
the  next  day  continued  free  from  irri- 
tation. On  the  third  day  the  caustic 
was  again  applied  in  the  forenoon; 
the  painful  sensation  was  less  than  on 
the  former  application,  lasted  a shorter 
time,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  armed 
bougie  was  withdrawn  he  made  water 
freely  for  the  first  time  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  indisposition.  He 
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said  the  irritation  of  the  madder  was 
removed,  and  he  felt  very  well.  His 
appetite  returned,  he  slept  very  well, 
and  continued  to  void  his  urine  with 
ease. 

“ In  this  state  nothing  was  done  till 
the  fifth  day,  leaving  always  a day 
between  the  applications  of  the  caustic. 

“ On  this  day  a common-sized 
bougie  went  readily  into  the  bladder ; 
it  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  cure  was  considered  as  complete ; 
no  bougie  was  afterwards  passed,  lest 
it  might  bring  back  an  irritation  upon 
the  passage.  I met  this  gentleman 
twelve  months  after,  and  he  assured 
me,  he  had  continued  perfectly  well, 
and  I have  since  learned  that,  in  three 
years,  there  has  been  no  return. 

“ From  the  result  of  this  case,  I 
was  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  caus- 
tic might  be  applied  to  strictures  in 
the  urethra  with  more  confidence  than 
I had  hitherto  believed,  since  it  evi- 
dently did  not  bring  on  or  increase 
the  general  irritation,  but  on  the  con- 
trary seemed  to  allay  it.” 

The  foregoing  case,  together  with 
another  one  which  Mr.  Home  jias  re- 
lated in  his  book  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, convinced  this  gentleman  that  he 
had  discovered  an  effectual  mode  of 
treating  such  strictures,  as  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  relieved  by  the  common 
bougie.  Hence  he  adopted  the  use  of 
armed  bougies,  as  a general  practice ; 
but  he  has  not  concealed  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  method  has 
not  proved  successful.  Mr.  Home  in- 
forms us,  that  “ In  some  constitutions, 
where  the  patients  have  resided  long 
in  warm  climates,  every  time  the 
caustic  is  applied  to  a stricture,  a re- 
gular paroxysm  of  fever,  called  by  the 
patient  an  ague,  takes  place  ; and  this 
has  been  so  violent  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice. Of  this  I have  met  with  two  in- 
stances. I consider  this  disposition  to 
fever  as  the  effect  of  climate,  and  not 
of  any  natural  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion ; for  the  brother  of  one  of  these 
patients  laboured  under  the  same  dis- 
ease, but  as  he  had  not  been  in  warm 
climates,  it  was  removed  by  the  caustic 
without  his  experiencing  such  attacks. 

" In  gouty  constitutions  attacks  of  the 


gout  have  in  two  instances  brought  on 
spasmodic  constrictions,  after  the  stric- 
ture had  been  removed  by  caustic. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  called  a 
failure  of  the  caustic.  It  only  shews 
that  gout  can  affect  strictures,  and  re- 
produce them. 

“ In  some  patients  the  strictures  are 
so  obdurate,  that  the  use  of  the  caustic 
is  necessary  to  be  continued  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  parts  can  bear  its 
application,  or  even  that  of  the  bougie 
passing  along  the  urethra;  irritation 
therefore  comes  on  and  stops  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cure,  and  when  the  same 
means  are  resorted  to  again,  the  same 
thing  takes  place.  The  cases  of  failure 
of  this  kind  that  I have  met  with, 
some  of  which  may  yet  ultimately  be 
cured,  if  the  patients  will  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  that  purpose,  amount- 
ed in  all  to  six. 

“ In  some  patients  the  stricture  is 
readily  removed  by  the  caustic,  but  in 
a few  weeks  contracts  again.  The 
stricture  being  wholly  spasmodic,  the 
caustic,  by  taking  off  the  spasm,  is 
allowed  to  pass  through,  and  cannot 
completely  destroy  the  stricture.  Of 
this  kind  I have  met  with  one  in- 
stance, which  I must  consider  as  a 
failure,  as  I have  hitherto  been  unable 
to  get  the  better  of  it. 

“ In  those  cases  where  the  caustic 
gradually  removes  the  stricture,  and 
brings  the  urethra  to  a size  that  allows 
the  patient  to  make  water  perfectly 
well,  if  there  is  any  return  it  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
caustic,  but  from  the  want  of  proper 
management,  either  from  the  caustic 
being  too  small,  or  its  use  left  off  too 
soon ; but  all  such  cases  are,  I believe, 
within  the  power  of  being  cured  by 
the  caustic,  if  its  use  is  recurred  to 
when  that  is  found  necessary. 

“For  the  generality  of  strictures  in 
the  urethra,  which  certainly  do  not 
occupy  more  extent  of  the  canal  than 
if  caused  by  a piece  of  packthread  be- 
ing tied  round  it,  the  bougies,  armed 
with  the  lunar  caustic,  should  be  pre- 
ferred. But  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  urethra  is  diminished  in 
diameter,  for  an  inch  or  more : in 
these  cases  I cannot  help  considering 
the  employment  of  common  bougies 
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most  advantageous — that  is  to  say, 
when  they  can  be  introduced  through 
the  stricture  so  as  to  cure  it  on  the 
principle  of  dilatation.” 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject  of  strictures,  with  inserting 
some  of  the  general  directions  given  by 
Mr.  Home  how  to  arm  the  bougie, 
and  apply  the  lunar  caustic  to  stric- 
tures. 

In  arming  a bougie  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  a piece  of  caustic  of  a pro- 
per shape  and  size  for  the  purpose,  un- 
less it  be  cast  in  a small  cylindrical 
mould.  “In  this  state,  (says  Mr. 
Home,)  it  is  to  be  procured  from  any 
surgical  instrument  maker ; and  if 
these  pieces  are  thicker  than  the  bou- 
gie can  readily  enclose,  by  putting 
them  in  water,  the  outside  quickly 
dissolves,  so  as  to  diminish  their  size 
as  much  as  is  required.  The  piece  of 
caustic  so  prepared,  is  to  be  cut  into 
small  portions  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  an  orifice  being 
made  in  the  end  of  a bougie,  the  caus- 
tic is  to  be  inserted  in  it,  and  the  bougie 
rolled  so  as  to  be  made  perfectly 
smooth,  taking  care  that  the  sides  of 
the  caustic  are  every  where  covered, 
and  only  the  end  exposed. 

“ This,  (continues  Mr.  Home,)  was 
the  mode  in  which  I armed  bougies, 
when  I first  took  up  this  practice ; but 
it  happened  that  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, the  caustic  was  left  in  the  ure- 
thra ; that  canal,  when  in  a very  irri- 
table state,  grasped  the  bougie  and 
pulled  the  caustic  out,  I was  therefore 
led  to  consider  how  such  an  accident 
might  be  prevented,  and  applied  to 
the  makers  of  bougies  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Pass,  discovered  a very  in- 
genious and  effectual  mode  of  securing 
the  caustic.  In  forming  the  bougie, 
a piece  of  wire  the  size  of  the  caustic, 
is  rolled  up  along  with  it,  passing  into 
the  substance  for  half  an  inch ; when  the 
bougie  is  nearly  finished,  the  wire  is 
withdrawn  and  the  caustic  inserted  in 
its  place ; after  this  the  bougie  is  rolled 
again,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  caustic 
become  firmly  cemented  to  the  linen, 
by  means  of  the  composition  of  the 
bougie,  and  when  cold  cannot  be  se- 
parated by  any  force.  In  this  way 
bougies  are  now  generally  armed. 


“After  the  bougie  has  been  thus 
prepared,  the  distance  of  the  stricture 
from  the  external  orifice  is  to  be  mea- 
sured, and  the  canal  cleared  by  passing 
a common  bougie,  full  as  large  as  that 
which  is  armed.  The  armed  bougie, 
with  the  distance  marked  upon  it,  is 
then  to  be  introduced  and  applied  to 
the  stricture ; when  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  obstruction,  it  is  to  be 
steadily  retained  there  with  a moderate 
degree  of  pressure  at  first,  and  less  as  ‘it 
is  longer  continued,  since  the  bougie  be- 
comes soft  by  remaining  in  the  uthera, 
and  readily  bends  if  the  pressure  is  too 
great.  The  time  it  is  to  remain  de- 
pends a good  deal  upon  the  sensations 
of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of  time 
the  parts  have  been  diseased;  but 
on  the  first  trial,  it  should  be  less 
than  a minute,  as  it  commonly  gives 
greater  pain  than  on  any  subsequent 
application.  The  pain  produced  by 
the  caustic  is  not  felt  so  immediately  as 
it  would  be  natural -to  expect;  the  first 
sensation  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the 
bougie  on  the  stricture ; a little  after 
there  is  the  feeling  of  heat  in  the  parts ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  pain. 

“As  soon  as  the  caustic  begins  .to 
act,  the  surgeon  who  makes  the  ap- 
plication is  sensible  of  it,  by  the  smal- 
ler arteries  of  the  parts  beating  with 
unusual  violence,  which  is  very  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  the  finger  and  thumb, 
that  grasp  the  penis. 

“ The  pain  that  is  brought  on  by 
the  caustic,  lasts  for  some  time  after  it 
is  withdrawn;  but  this  period  differs 
in  almost  every  patient,  being  some- 
times extended  to  half  an  hour,  and 
sometimes  only  a few  minutes. 

“ The  kind  of  pain  is  heat  and  sore- 
ness, which  is  not  severe,  not  being 
accompanied  by  the  peculiar  irritation 
upon  so  many  occasions  experienced 
by  patients  who  have  strictures;  an 
irritation  that  cannot  be  described, 
which  is  most  insupportable,  and  is 
too  often  brought  on  by  dilating  stric- 
tures with  the  bougie.  After  the  caus- 
tic has  been  withdrawn,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  patient  should  make  water  be- 
fore he  uses  exercise,  as  the  parts  are 
commonly  more  tranquil  after  having 
done  so;  but  sometimes  no  water  will 
flow  at  the  first  effort.  When  that  is 
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the  case  it  should  not  be  urged,  as  it 
is  not  of  any  material  consequence.  It 
happens  not  unfrequently  that  at  the 
first  time  of  making  water,  some  blood 
passes  along  with  it.  This  is  rather 
favourable,  as  when  the  parts  bleed, 
the  stricture  usually  proves  to  be  so  far 
destroyed,  that  at  the  next  trial  the 
bougie  passes  through  it.  Every  other 
day  appears  in  general  to  be  as  often  as 
it  is  prudent  to  apply  the  caustic.  I 
have,  however,  done  it  every  day  in 
very  obstinate  cases,  where  the  parts 
are  less  sensible,  without  any  detri- 
ment. 

“ The  bougie  which  is  passed  down 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  caustic,  and 
measure  the  distance  for  the  armed  bou- 
gie, must  be  made  of  soft  materials,  that 
it  may  readily  receive  an  impression 
from  the  part  against  which  it  is  pressed, 
and  its  colour  should  be  light,  so  as  to 
admit  of  those  impressions  being  more 
distinctly  seen.  With  the  assistance  of 
such  bougies,  I am  able  to  discover 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice  of  the 
stricture,  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  progress  of  the  caustic  upon  it,  to 
see  whether  it  is  on  one  side  of  the 
canal  or  equally  all  round,  and  to 
apply  the  caustic  accordingly. 

« When  the  soft  bougie  passes 
through  the  stricture,  by  leaving  it  in 
the  canal  a few  minutes,  it  can  be 
known  whether  the  stricture  is  com- 
pletely destroyed,  or  only  relaxed ; in 
the  last  case  there  is  an  impression  on 
the  side  of  the  bougie. 

“ So  necessary  is  the  information 
'which  is  acquired  in  this  way,  to  en- 
able the  surgeon  to  prosecute  the  cure 
of  stricture  by  means  of  the  caustic, 
that  without  it  I should  have  been  un- 
able to  pursue  this  mode  of  practice.  I 
should  have  wanted  a sufficient  degree 
of  confidence  to  carry  me  on,  which 
nothing  but  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  already  done,  could 
have  given,  and  in  no  other  way  is  that 
to  be  acquired.” 


FROM  A CORRESPONDENT. 


John  Davies,  a fine  strong-built 
man,  a soldier  in  his  Majesty’s  27th 


regiment  of  foot,  after  going  through 
much  service  abroad,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  seized  with  almost  total 
loss  of  sight,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
Gosport  hospital,  afterwards  to  Hasler, 
and  again  to  Chelsea,  and  every  art  and 
skill  was  tried  in  the  above-named 
hospitals  to  no  effect ; but  still  grow- 
ing worse,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
him  his  discharge.  He  continued  two 
years  in  this  state,  could  never  discern 
the  least  ray  of  light,  and  there  seemed 
as  if  there  were  skin  growing  over  the 
sight : having  given  up  every  hope  of 
restoration,  he  was  persuaded  by  a 
person  to  make  use  of  the  juice  of 
ground  ivy,  or  dwarf  ivy,  which 
he  applied  very  freely  ; this  caused 
great  pain  in  them,  but  being  told 
not  to  apply  so  much,  he  in  a few  days 
began  to  have  a faint  view  of  objects, 
and  in  a few  weeks  he  was  perfectly 
restored  (to  his  joy  and  comfort)  and  is 
now  following  the  business  of  a joiner, 
at  Buerton,  near  Audlem,  Cheshire: 
and  he  is  not  a solitary  instance;  as 
another  man,  whose  eyes  were  in  a piti- 
able condition,  though  not  so  bad  as 
the  above-named  soldier’s,  was  re- 
stored by  the  same  herb  in  the  above 
neighbourhood. 

1 have  been  informed,  that  this 
herb  has  long  been  in  great  repute 
amongst  cock-fighters,  for  restoring 
their  blinded  cocks  to  sight. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  FOOD,  &c. 


FROM  FORSYTH’S  DIETETICON.* 


In  the  most  extensive  signification  of 
the  word,  food  implies  whatever  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  body,  solid  or 
fluid  ; but  in  ordinary  language,  it  is 
generally  used  to  represent  only  the 
more  solid  part  of  our  aliment. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much 
depends  upon  the  selection,  preserva- 
tion, and  right  ordering  of  our  food, 
so  many  items  on  which  health  and 
existence  depend,  it  will  cease  to  be 
matter  of  surprise,  that  more  than  an 


* Published  by  Sherwood,  Gilbert, 
and  Piper 
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ordinary  share  of  experience  is  requi- 
site to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the 
animal  economy.  In  the  early  ages  of 
mankind,  we  are  told,  men  lived  upon 
berries,  acorns,  and  such  other  fruits  as 
the  earth  of  its  own  accord  produces : 
from  these  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting ; but 
the  numbers  of  the  latter  decreasing, 
and  mankind  multiplying,  necessity 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  tilling  the 
ground,  that  its  fruits  might  be  more 
abundantly  increased. 

In  process  of  time,  to  aid  their  mu- 
tual wants,  and  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
men,  by  general  consent,  began  to 
assign  to  each  other  portions  of  land, 
to  produce  them  their  supply  of  vege-* 
tables; — reason  soon  after  suggested 
the  expedient  of  domesticating  certain 
animals  equally  to  assist  them  in  their 
labours  and  supply  them  with  food. 
Hogs,  it  is  said,  were  the  first  animals 
of  the  domestic  kind  that  appeared  on 
their  tables ; as  then  they  held  it  to 
be  ungrateful  to  devour  the  beasts  that 
assisted  them  in  their  labours.  When 
they  began  to  make  a free  use  of  do- 
mestic animals,  they  only  roasted 
them;  boiling  was  a refinement  in 
cookery,  to  which  for  some  ages  they 
were  strangers;  and  fish,*  living  in  an 
element  which  men  were  unaccustom- 
ed to,  were  not  eaten,  till  they  became 
somewhat  more  civilized. 

FOOD  CONSIDERED  IN  A MEDICAL 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Under  this  point  of  consideration, 
the  most  remarkable  distinction  of 
foods  is  into  those  which  are  already 
assimilated  with  the  animal  nature, 
and  into  those  which  are  not.  Ani- 
mal substances,  generally,  are  of  the 
first  kind,  which,  although  not  entirely 
similar,  are  nearly  so,  to  our  nature. 
Of  the  second  kind  are  vegetables, 
which  with  much  more  difficulty  are 
assimilated.  But  as  the  nourishment 


* In  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  com- 
plains that  they  had  been  constrained 
to  feed  upon  flesh. 


of  all  animals,  not  even  excepting  such 
as  live  on  other  animals,  can  be  ori- 
ginally traced  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, it  becomes  evident  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  nutrition  exists  in  vegeta- 
bles. 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Materia  Medica,  observes,  that  al- 
though there  is  perhaps  no  vegetable 
which  does  not  afford  nourishment  to 
some  species  of  animal  or  other,  yet, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  a very  consi- 
derable distinction  is  to  be  made. 
Those  vegetables  which  are  of  a 
mild,  bland,  agreeable  taste,  are  pro- 
per nourishment : while  those  of  an 
acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  nature,  are 
improper.  We  use  indeed  several 
acrid  substances  as  food;  but  the 
mild,  the  bland,  and  agreeable,  are 
in  the  largest  proportion  in  almost 
every  vegetable.  Such  as  are  very  acrid, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  an  aromatic 
nature,  are  not  used  as  food ; but  as 
spices  or  condiments,  which  answer 
the  purpose  of  medicines  rather  than 
any  thing  else,  although  not  unfre- 
quently  acrid  and  bitter  vegetables, 
are  admitted  as  food.  For  instance, 
celery  and  endive  are  used  in  com- 
mon food,  though  both  are  substances 
of  considerable  acrimony ; but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  when  we  use  them, 
they  are  previously  blanched,  which 
almost  totally  destroys  their  acrimony. 
Or  if  we  employ  other  acrid  sub- 
stances, we  generally,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, deprive  them  of  their  acrimony 
by  boiling.  In  different  countries  the 
same  plants  grow  with  different  de- 
grees of  acrimony.  Garlic,  for  example, 
seldom  in  this  country  enters  our 
food;  but  in  the  southern  countries, 
where  this  plant  grows  more  mild,  it  is 
frequently  used.  The  plant  which 
furnishes  cassada,  which  in  its  recent 
state  is  of  a very  acrimonious  and 
poisonous  nature,  affords  an  instance 
of  the  necessity  of  preparing  acrid 
substances  even  in  the  hot  countries ; 
and  there  are  other  plants,  such  as 
wake-robin,  (arum,)  which,  in  their 
natural  state,  are  so  acrimonious,  that 
they  cannot  be  swallowed  with  safety 
— yet,  when  deprived  of  that  acrimony 
by  boiling,  afford  good  nourishment. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  VEGETABLE 
AND  ANIMAL  FOOD — DIFFERENT 
DEGREES  OF  NUTRIMENT  CONTAIN- 
ED IN  EACH — THEIR  PERSpIRABI- 
LITY,  &C.  &C. 

Vegetable  differs  from  animal  food  in 
several  respects. 

1.  It  has  a greater  tendency  to 
acidity,  whilst  animal  food  of  all  kinds 
inclines  more  to  alkalescency  and  pu- 
trefaction. 

2.  With  regard  to  their  difference 
of  solution  in  the  stomach.  Heaviness, 
as  it  is  called,  is  seldom  felt  from  ve- 
getables, except  from  tough  farinaceous 
paste,  or  the  most  viscid  substances  ; 
while  heaviness  from  animal  food  is 
more  frequently  noticed,  especially 
when  taken  in  any  great  quantity. 

3.  W ith  regard  to  mixture,*  there  is 
no  instance  of  difficult  mixture  in  vege- 
tables, except  in  vegetable  oils  ; while 


* In  all  probability  the  difference  of 
animal  and  vegetable  foods  might  be 
referred  to  this  head  of  mixture  5 for 
vegetable  food  continues  long  in  the 
stomach,  giving  little  stimulus : now 
the  system  is  affected  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  stimulus,  which, 
without  comparison,  is  greater  from 
the  animal  oily  viscid  food,  than  from 
the  vegetable,  which  is  firmer  and 
more  aqueous.  There  are,  however, 
certain  applications  to  the  stomach, 
which  independent  of  stimulus,  have 
tendency,  merely  by  their  refrigera  - 
on,  to  bring  on  the  cold  fit  of  fever : 
and  this  arises  oftener  from  vegetables; 
as  we  see,  in  those  hot  countries  where 
agues  prevail,  they  are  oftener  brought 
on  from  a surfeit  of  vegetable  than 
animal  food.  A proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  a person  is  recovering  from  an 
ague,  there  is  nothing  more  apt  to 
cause  a relapse  than  cold  food,  espe- 
cially if  taken  on  those  days  when  the 
fit  should  return;  and  particularly 
acescent  fermentable  vegetables,  as 
salads,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  acido- 
dulces,  which,  according  to  Cullen, 
are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  epide- 
mics— consequently,  when  an  inter- 
mittent is  to  be  avoided,  we  shun  ve- 
getable diet,  and  give  animal  foods, 
although  their  stimulus  be  greater 


animal  food,  especially  the  fatter 
meats,  both  from  viscidity  and  oili- 
ness, are,  in  this  respect,  refractory. 

4.  When  the  putrescency  of  ani- 
mal food  has  proceeded  too  far,  it 
produces  an  active  stimulus,  causing 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  These  effects 
however,  are  but  of  rare  occurrence ; 
whereas  from  vegetable  food  and  its 
acid,  which,  united  with  bile,  proves  a 
pretty  strong  stimulus,  they  more  fre- 
quently occur ; fortunately,  however, 
they  are  of  less  consequence,  if  the  de- 
gree of  refrigeration  be  not  very 
great. 

5.  Wherever  neither  putrefaction 
nor  acidity  has  gone  to  any  great  length, 
animal  food  keeps  the  belly  more  re- 
gular, &c. 

6.  Vegetable  food  give  a greater 
proportion  of  succulent  matter;  and, 
when  exsiccated  by  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  is  more  apt  to  stagnate,  and 
produce  slow  belly  and  costiveness, 
than  stimulating  animal  food  ; which, 
before  it  reaches  the  large  intestines, 
where  stoppage  is  made,  has  obtain- 
ed a putrefactive  tendency,  and  gives 
a proper  stimulus : thus  those  who 
are  costive  from  the  use  of  vegetables, 
when  they 'return  to  animal  food,  are 
considerably  ameliorated  in  their  natu- 
ral bodily  health. 

Independent  of  the  preceding  ob- 
servations, it  is  generally  pretty  well 
known  that  animal  food  is  far  more 
nutritive  than  vegetable — although 
they  both  produce  a blood  of  the 
same  kind,  but  different  in  quality. 
The  former  affords  a more  dense  sti- 
mulating elastic  blood  than  the  latter; 
which  stretches  and  causes  a greater 
degree  of  resistance  in  the  solids,  as 
well  as  excites  them  to  stronger  ac- 
tion.* 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  nu- 
triment contained  in  or  afforded  by 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  it  is  of 
two  kinds ; the  first  repairs  the  waste 


* In  autumn,  when  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  dysentery,  if  it  be  observed 
that  eating  of  fruits  brings  it  on,  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  their  cooling 
than  to  their  stimulating  the  intes- 
tines. 
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of  the  solid  fibres ; the  other  supplies 
certain  fluids,  the  chief  of  which  is 
oil.  Now,  as  animal  food  is  more 
easily  assimilated,  and  also  longer  re- 
tained in  the  system,  and  as  it  contains 
a greater  proportion  of  oil,  it  will  af- 
ford both  kinds  of  nutriment  more 
copiously  than  vegetables. 

The  different  degrees  of  perspirabi- 
lity  of  these  foods  is  not  yet  properly 
determined.  Sanctorius,  who  first  call- 
ed the  attention  of  physicians  to  the 
transpiration  of  the  skin  and  lungs, 
which  he  proved  to  exceed  the  other 
secretions  of  the  body  considerably  in 
weight,  constantly  speaks  of  mutton 
as  the  most  perspirable  of  all  food,  and 
of  vegetables  as  checking  perspiration. 
This,  it  would  appear,  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  different  stimulus  those 
foods  give  to  the  stomach,  so  that  per- 
sons who  live  on  vegetables  have  not 
their  perspiration  so  suddenly  excited. 
During  the  time  digestion  is  going 
on,  perspiration  is  stopped  from  what- 
ever food,  much  more  so  from  cooling 
vegetables.  Another  reason  why  ve- 
getables are  less  perspirable  is,  because 
their  watery  saline  juices  are  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys  and  passed  off 
by  urine,  while  the  more  perfectly-  „ 
mixed  animal  food  is  more  uniformly 
diffused  over  the  system,  and  so  passes 
off  by  perspiration.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  accounts  of  Sanctorius*  may 


* Sanctorius,  in  his  experiments, 
found  that  the  human  frame  lost  about 
five  pounds  weight,  which  he  could 
account  for  only  by  supposing  that  it 
passed  off  by  the  skin  and  lungs ; as 
it  passed  off  insensibly,  he  called  it 
insensible  perspiration ; but  as  he 
knew  not  of  cutaneous  absorption,  his 
calculations  are  evidently  imperfect. 
When  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  observed,  and  not  until  then,  by 
Harvey ; and  when  Ruysch,  a Dutch 
physician  of  eminence,  had  injected 
the  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  road  of  the 
perspirable  matter  was  demonstrated, 
viz.  that  the  vessels  secreting  the  per- 
spirable matter  open  on  the  skin  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  These 


be  understood — for  vegetable  aliment 
is  not  longer  retained  in  the  body, 
but  mostly  takes  the  course  of  the 
kidneys.  Both,  however,  are  equally 
perspirable  in  this  respect;  as  it  is  as- 
certained, that  a person  living  on  either, 
returns  once  a day  to  his  standard 
weight-;  and  if  we  consider  the  little 
nourishment  contained  in  vegetables, 
with  the  great  tendency  of  animal 
food  to  corpulency,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  vegetable  is  more  quickly  per- 
spired than  animal  food. 


vessels,  like  all  others,  have  the  power 
of  contracting  and  dilating,  and  have 
their  action  (consequently  the  circula- 
tion of  their  fluids)  increased  and  di- 
minished by  many  causes.  They  have 
the  principle  of  irritability,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws ; — thus  exter- 
nal applications,  as  caloric  and  fric- 
tion, increase  their  power,  abstraction 
of  caloric  contracts  them. 

From  the  time  of  Sanctorius,  colds, 
coughs,  fevers,  and  other  diseases,  have 
by  many  been  attributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  perspiration,  although 
there  was  no  direct  experiment  to 
prove  it.  That  this  may  sometimes 
nevertheless  act  as  a cause,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  not  so  often  as  has 
been  imagined ; for  sometimes  we  see 
people  perspiring  a great  deal,  at  other 
times  not  at  all,  and  without  any  bad 
effect.  A man  enjoys  as  good  health 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  in  eold  as  in 
hot  countries;  and  besides  that  per- 
spiration is  carried  on  by  the  lungs, 
nature  has  also  taken  care  to  guard 
against  obstructed  perspiration,  by 
making  the  urine  and  sweat  to  be 
vicarious  secretions;  that  is,  when  the 
one  is  increased  the  other  is  diminish- 
ed, and  vice  versa.  The  matter  of 
perspiration  nevertheless  appears  to  be 
perfectly  useless  to  the  human  frame, 
and  perhaps  contains  materials  that 
might  be  hurtful  if  retained;  hence, 
when  obstructed,  it  may  produce  some 
complaints  and  aggravate  others;  but 
many  of  the  dangers  attriouted  to  re- 
tained perspiration,  arise  from  mere 
torpor  of  the  skin,  and  the  effect  here 
is  mistaken  for  the  cause. 
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WHETHER  WAS  MAN  ORIGINALLY 
DESIGNED  FOR  ANIMAL  OR  VEGE- 
TABLE FOOD? 

The  great  variety  of  substances  which 
man  is  not  only  capable  of  digesting, 
but  from  which  his  organs  can  extract 
wholesome  nourishment,  contribute 
very  essentially  to  his  wide  extension 
over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  almost  all  ages  there  have  been 
disputes  concerning  the  food  best 
suited  to  the  nature  of  man — /.  e.  whe- 
ther a mixed  diet,  or  one  purely  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  be  most  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  power. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  these 
foods  on  men,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  there  are  no  persons  who  live  en- 
tirely on  vegetables.  The  Pythago- 
reans themselves  ate  milk-;  and  those 
who  do  so  mostly,  as  the  Pythago- 
reans, are  weakly,  sickly,  and  meagre, 
labouring  under  a constant  looseness, 
and  several  other  diseases.  The  hardy 
and  robust  never  live  on  these ; but 
but  chiefly  such  as  gain  a livelihood 
by  the  exertion  of  their  mental  facul- 
ties, as  (in  the  East  Indies)  factors 
and  brokers;  and  this  method  of  life 
is  now  confined  to  hot  climates,  where 
vegetable  diet,  without  inconvenience, 
may  be  carried  to  great  excess.  And 
although  it  be  granted  that  man  is 
intended  to  live  promiscuously  on 
these  different  foods,  yet  the  vegetable 
should  be  in  a very  great  proportion. 

The  Laplanders  are  said  to  live  en- 
tirely on  animal  food;  but  this  is 
contradicted  upon  good  authority; 
for  Linnseus  says,  that  besides  milk, 
which  they  take  sour,  to  obviate  the 
bad  effects  of  animal  food,  Jthey  use 
also  caJamenvanthes,  and  many  other 
plants,  copiously.  Hence  there  is  no 
instance  hitherto  recorded  of  any  na- 
tion living  exclusively  either  on  vege- 
table or  animal  food,  though  there  are 
some  who  take  a greater  proportion  of 
the  one  than  the  other.  For  example, 
in  cold  countries,  the  inhabitants  live 
chiefly  on  animal  food,  on  account  of 
the  rigour  of  the  seasons,  their  smaller 
perspiration,  with  their  less  tendency 
to  putrefaction;  and  for  this  reason 
also,  more  animal  food  is  recommend- 
ed in  wintef  than  in  summer.  The 


following  question  however  is  of  much 
more  importance,  viz. : 

IN  WHAT  PROPORTIONS  SHOULD 
ANIMAL  FOOD  BE  MIXED  WITH 
VEGETABLE? 

Sanctorius,  of  whom  we  have  pre- 
viously made  mention,  has  an  apho- 
rism which  says  that,  “ Pondus  addit 
robur ;”  i.  e.  weight  adds  strength — 
which  may  be  explained  from  the 
iinpletion  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
giving  a proper  degree  of  tension  for 
the  performance  of  strong  oscillations. 
Animal  food,  therefore,  which  gives 
most  strength  to  the  system,  not  only 
goes  a greater  way  in  supplying  fluid, 
but  also  communicates  to  that  fluid 
more  density  and  elasticity. 

The  mode  or  act  of  conveying  most 
strength  to  the  system  is  best  known 
to  trainers  of  men  and  animals,  such 
as  pugilists,*  pedestrians,  fighting- 
cocks,  bull-dogs,  &c.  Cock-feeders 
raise  the  cock  to  a certain  weight, 
which  must  bear  a certain  proportion 
to  other  parts  of  the  system,!  and 


* Training  may  also  be  applied  to 
strengthen  the  weak  and  nervous;  and 
methods  have  at  all  times  been  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose.  Attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels  being  the 
first  consideration,  various  means  of 
exercising  the  body  in  proportion  to 
its  strength  or  debility  may  then  safely 
be  used,  i.  e.  exercise  on  horeback,  in 
a carriage,  walking,  bathing,  regulated 
diet,  frictions,  abstinence,  continence, 
&c.  &c. 

f Dr.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  has 
observed,  that  the  force  and  weight  of 
the  system  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  largeness  of  the  heart,  and  it3  pro- 
portion to  the  system — for  a large 
heart  implies  large  blood-vessels ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  viscera 
are  less,  particularly  the  liver ; which 
being  increased  in  size,  a greater  quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  determined  into  the 
cellular  texture,  and  less  into  the  san- 
guineous system.  Hence  we  perceive 
in  what  manner  animal  food  gives 
strength  by  filling  tho  blood-vessels; 
from  its  being  composed  of  the  nutn- 
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which  at  the  same  time  is  so  nicely 
proportioned,  that  on  losing  a few 
ounces  of  it,  their  strength  is  very  con- 
siderably impaired. 

The  pains  now  bestowed  on  fight- 
ing-men, cocks,  &c.  were  also  taken 
with  the  ancient  athletse,  who  by 
similar  means  were  brought  to  a pro- 
per degree  of  strength  and  agility. 
The  time  requisite  to  bring  a man  up 
to  his  fullest  strength  depends  much, 
if  not  altogether,  upon  his  previous 
habits.  In  the  vigour  of  life  (between 
the  years  of  twenty  and  thirty -five,) 
a month  or  two  is  generally  sufficient, 
more  or  less,  according  as  he  is  older, 
and  in  other  respects  he  is  calculated 
from  his  previous  mode  of  living. 

Men,  it  is  said,  were  at  first  fed 
on  figs,  proof  of  which  we  have  from 
their  nutritious  quality:  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  they  were  soon  found 
inferior  to  animal  food ; and  thus  we 
- daily  see  that  men,  in  some  measure, 
will  work  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  their  food. 

The  English  labour  more  than  the 
Scots ; and  whenever  people  are  ex- 
posed to  hard  labour,  their  food  should 
be  of  the  animal  kind. 

WHETHER  AND  WHERE  ANIMAL 
FOOD  IS  HURTFUL  OR  IMPROPER, 
&C.  ? 

Although  animal  food  gives  strength, 
it  nevertheless  loads  the  body;  and 
Hippocrates  long  ago  remarked,  that 
the  athletic  habit  by  a small  increase 
was  exposed  to  the  greatest  risks.  For 
this  reason  it  is  most  proper  for  those 
who  use  much  bodily  labour,  that  is, 
they  require  the  greatest  proportion  of 
it;  on  the  same  principle,  in  an  in- 
verse ratio,  it  is  entirely  improper  for 


tious  parts  of  the  food  on  which  the 
animal  lived,  and  having  already  been 
digested  by  the  proper  organs  of  an 
animal,  requires  only  solution  and 
mixture ; whereas  vegetable  food  must 
be  converted  into  a substance  of  an 
animal  nature,  by  the  proper  action 
of  our  own  visera,  and  consequently 
requires  more  labour  of  the  stomach 
and  other  digestive  organs. 


mental  exercises.  For  whoever  would 
keep  his  mind  acute  and  penetrating, 
should  rather  exceed  on  the  side  of 
vegetable  food.  Even  the  body  is 
oppressed  as  well  as  the  mind  with 
animal  food ; a full  meal  of  it  invari- 
ably produces  dullness,  laziness,  and 
yawning ; for  this  reason  gamesters, 
and  such  as  are  addicted  to  hard 
study,  whose  mind  must  be  in  a state 
of  readiness  to  seize  every  advantage, 
always  avoid  large  quantities  of  this 
kind  of  aliment. 

As  far  as  regards  the  strength  of  the 
body  in  the  first  stage  of  life,  animal 
food  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  for  this 
purpose ; in  manhood,  when  exposed 
to  active  scenes,  it  is  more  appropriate; 
and  even  in  the  decline  of  life,  some 
proportion  of  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  vigour  of  the  body. 

There  are  some  diseases  which  come 
on  or  are  at  least  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  animal  food,  among  the  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  gout ; which 
when  it  is  in  the  system,  and  does  not 
make  its  appearance  with  inflamma- 
tion in  the  extremities,  is  attended 
with  pernicious  effects  by  its  attacks 
upon  the  stomach,  head,  lungs,  &c.  To 
determine,  therefore,  this  disease  to  the 
extremities,  when  it  has  once  shifted 
from  them,  a large  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food  becomes  necessary,  more 
particularly  as  the  patient,  during  a 
paroxysm  of  his  complaint,  is  for  the 
most  part  incapable  of  much  exercise. 

Animal  food,  although  it  gives 
strength,  is  notwithstanding  not  with- 
out its  hazards  to  the  system;  inas- 
much as  it  is  productive  of  plethora 
with  all  its  consequences.  Acting  as 
a stimulus  to  the  stomach  and  the  sys- 
tem generally,  it  excites  fever,  accele- 
rates the  circulation,  and  promotes 
perspiration.  The  system,  however, 
by  a repetition  of  these  stimuli,  is  soon 
exhausted;  and  a man  who  has  be- 
times accustomed  himself  to  animal 
diet,  is  either  early  carried  off  by  in- 
flammatory diseases,  or  if  he  takes 
exercise  enough  to  render  that  diet 
salutary,  such  an  accumulation  of  pu- 
trescent fluid  is  made,  as  in  his  late 
life  lays  the  foundation  of  the  most 
inveterate  chronic  distempers.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  questioned  whether 
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such  a degree  of  bodily  strength  is  at 
all  desirable,  with  so  many  dangers 
and  inconveniences  attending  it. 

To  those  who  are  chiefly  employed  x 
in  mental  investigations,  a full  por- 
tion of  sleep  is  more  necessary — avoid- 
ing an  excess  of  animal  food,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  not  exposed  to 
much  bodily  exercise.  Our  strength 
and  spirits  are  infinitely  more  exhaust- 
ed by  exercise  of  the  mind,  than  by 
the  labour  of  our  corporeal  powers; 
let  those  therefore  who  are  candidates 
for  health,  be  as  circumspect  in  the 
task  they  set  their  mind,  as  in  the 
exercise  they  give  to  the  body  : — con- 
triving, as  it  were,  so  to  regulate  the 
two,  that  they  may  serve  as  relaxations 
to  each  other. 

There  is  a disease  which  seems  to 
require  animal  food,  viz.  the  hysteric 
or  hypochondriac;  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  akin  to  gout, 
as  affecting  the  alimentary  canal. 
People  in  general  troubled  with  this 
disorder  are  invariably  much  disposed 
to  ascescency — which  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds to  that  extent,  that  no  other  ve- 
getable but  bread  can  be  used,  with- 
out the  worst  consequences.  Here 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  prescribe 
animal  food,  and  even  to  those  who 
have  very  weak  organs  of  digestion, 
as  it  generally  removes  these  disagree- 
able symptoms. 

By  a long  continued  use  of  animal 
food,  several  instances  of  scurvy  in  ex- 
cess have  been  produced ; it  is  then 
always  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  pre- 
scribe meat ; but  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prescribe  it,  it  should  be 
joined  with  as  much  vegetable  ali- 
ment as  possible;  and  when  a cure  is 
effected,  we  should  gradually  have  re- 
course to  it  again. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  chief  in- 
conveniency  of  vegetable  food  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  assimilated, 
that  is,  its  conversion  into  nutriment ; 
which,  nevertheless,  with  those  o. 
vigorous  and  robust  health,  and  who 
accustom  themselves  to  much  exer- 
cise, is  not  liable  to  occur. 

The  assimilation  of  vegetable  ali- 
ment is  more  easily  effected  in  warm 
than  in  cold  climates,  so  that  in  the 
former  it  may-  be  more  plentifully 


used ; and  when  joined  to  exercise,  it 
imparts  a tolerable  degree  of  strength 
and  vigour ; and  although  the  gene- 
ral rule  be  in  favour  of  animal  diet 
for  giving  strength,  still  there  are 
many  instances  of  its  being  produced 
in  a remarkable  degree  from  vegeta- 
bles; which  have  the  advantage  of 
whetting  the  appetite  as  well  as  being 
less  liable  to  affect  us  from  a full  meal 
of  it.  Besides  the  disorders  it  is  liable 
to  produce  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  its  falling  short  to  give 
strength,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
bad  consequences  can  arise  to  the 
blood  from  a continuance  in  its  use ; 
for  there  is  no  instance  of  its  peculiar 
acrimony  having  ever  been  carried 
there,  and  it  is  certainly  less  liable  to 
putrefaction  than  animal  food;  nor 
without  the  utmost  indolence,  and  a 
keen  appetite,  does  it  produce  plethora 
or  any  of  its  consequences ; so  that  it 
may  here  be  justly  concluded,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is 
beneficial,  consequently  useful  to  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

BREAD,*  ITS  ADVANTAGES,  &C. 

Among  the  manifold  noble  contriv- 
ances for  the  support  of  man,  bread  as 
an  universal  aliment  may,  we  con- 
ceive, be  fairly  attributed  to  the  reve- 
lation, or  at  least  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the 
human  race ; not  only  because  it  is  a 
food  used  in  all  or  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  more  especially  because  it 
is  of  incomparable  use  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  by  assisting  in  the  fer- 
mentation, &c. 

The  neglect  of  bread  in  this  coun- 
try, compared  with  others,  is  a very 


* Boyle  observes,  that  he  “ extract- 
ed a menstruum  from  bread  alone,  that 
would  work  in  bodies  more  compact 
than  many  hard  minerals,  nay  even 
onvglass  itself,  and  on  many  things 
that  aqua-fortis  could  not  do.  Yet  by 
no  means  was  this  a liquor  so  corro- 
sive as  aqua-fortis  or  as  the  other  acid 
menstruum.”  Vid.  Dr.  Harris’  Lex. 
sect,  verbo  menstruum,  where  the  way 
of  preparing  it  may  be  found. 
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pernicious  error  ; as  it  is  the  safest,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  of  vegetable  aliments, 
and  the  best  corrector  of  animal  food  ; 
and  by  using  a large  proportion  of  it, 
the  bad  consequences  of  eating  too 
much  animal  food  in  a hypochondria- 
cal state  are,  for  the  preceding  reasons, 
not  unfrequently  obviated. 

The  French,  who  use  abundance 
of  animal  food,  eat  bread  in  consider- 
able quantities  with  the  dried  acid 
fruits,  which  prevent  its  bad  effects ; 
for  this  reason,  bread  in  England, 
where  animal  food  is  so  plentifully 
and  voraciously  eaten,  should  be  con- 
sumed more  abundantly. 

Vegetable  food  is  not  only  necessary 
to  secure  health  but  long  life ; and,  as 
has  been  stated,  infancy  and  youth 
should  principally  be  confined  to  it : — 
in  manhood  and  in  the  decline  of  life, 
animal  food  should  be  used ; and  near 
the  end,  a return  to  vegetable  diet 
should  be  again  solicited. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE 
FOOD. 

Vegetable  food  is  more  ancient  than 
any  other  species  of  aliment.  As 
forming  the  food  of  animals,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  nourishment ; for 
by  it  those  animals  are  nourished, 
which  in  their  turn  afford  ^sustenance 
to  man.  Indeed  there  is  no  circum- 
stances under  which  a diet  of  animal 
food  should  solely  be  employed.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  every  experi- 
ment made  ; and  the  confinement  of 
a person  only  for  a few  days  to  this 
mode  of  living,  has  induced  such 
symptoms  as  obliged  him  to  desist. 
Independent  of  this,  by  stimulating 
to  such  an  extreme  degree,  the  springs 
of  life  by  animal  diet  are  urged  on 
too  fast ; and  preternatural,  and  of 
course  weakening  exertion  of  the  sys- 
tem ensue,  which  induce,  from  their 
excess,  an  early  decay.  Thus  child- 
hood is  prematurely  ushered  by  it  into 
manhood ; and  the  powers  of  manhood 
soon  exhausted,  display  the  infirmities 
and  progress  of  age,  at  a period  when 
vigour  and  strength  should  still  be  in 
perfection.  A diet  of  vegetable  food 
is,  on  the  contrary,  conducive  to  long 
life.  It  neither  accelerates  the  vital 


energy,  nor  ripens  the  fruit  before  its 
time : but  with  a slow  and  regular  step 
brings  forward  the  different  stages  in 
their  due  season,  and  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  proper  maturity 
ought  to  confer  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  while  the  good  effects  of 
a vegetable  diet  are  pointed  out,  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  life,  and  giv- 
ing a greater  permanence  to  existence, 
we  by  no  means  approve  of  it,  as  a 
diet  to  be  entirely  trusted  to. 

On  the  exclusive  use  of  vegetable 
diet,  declaimers  have  not  taken  into 
view  the  various  and  new  circum- 
stances of  situation  in  which  man  is 
now  placed.  He  is  no  longer  the  child 
of  nature,  nor  the  passive  inhabitant 
of  one  genial  spot,  as  when  he  was 
first  formed.  He  is  now  a citizen  of 
the  world  at  large,  exertion  and  toil 
are  his  constant  attendants,  and  he  re- 
quires a more  ready  and  assimilated 
nourishment  than  vegetable  food  can 
convey.  In  many  situations,  also,  the 
vigour  of  his  system  is  weakened  by 
extremes  of  temperature,  which  de- 
mand, to  counteract  them,  the  most 
stimulant  and  invigorating  food  he  is 
capable  of  acquiring.  The  excellence 
of  animal  food,  therefore,  used  alone,  is 
confined  to  a mild  temperature  and  a 
passive  state,  and  then  it  certainly  de- 
serves that  preference  which  humanity 
and  philosophy  have  bestowed  upon 
it. 

Considering  vegetable  food  as  con- 
veying a nourishment  insufficient  for 
our  present  civilized  situation,  we  shall 
next  state  the  inconveniences  that  are 
consequent  upon  its  being  used  in 
excess. 

The  first  inconvenience  of  vegetable 
food  already  noticed,  is  its  constant 
tendency  to  ascescency;  but  this  is 
hurtful  only  when  it  takes  place  to  a 
morbid  degree.  If  a natural  tendency 
to  ascescency  prevails  in  the  stomach, 
as  a step  towards  assimilation,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  noxiously  increased  by 
the  sole  use  of  vegetables ; and  the 
counteracting  of  this  state,  or  check- 
ing the  tendency  to  fermentation,  must 
be  the  great  secret  in  the  regulation  of 
vegetable  diet.  This  secret  no  doubt 
depends  on  the  preventing,  by  our 
choice  of  vegetables,  excess  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  fermentable  or  saccharine 
matter,  and  in  exciting  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  the  vegetable 
food  may  not  be  too  long  retained 
upon  it. 

The  next  inconvenience  alleged 
against  vegetable  diet,  is  its  difficulty 
of  assimilation.  That  vegetable  ali- 
ment is  more  difficult  in  being  re- 
duced to  nourishment,  seems  general- 
ly admitted,  ail'd  in  the  end  it  pro- 
duces a great  quantity  of  fceces. 
When  received  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
likewise  superficially  lighter  than  the 
gastric  fluids.  Hence  it  floats  near 
the  top  of  the  stomach,  and  causes 
eructations.  This  uneasiness  is  not 
felt  for  some  time  after  its  reception, 
but  it  soon  begins  to  operate  on  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  assimilation 
that  attends  vegetable  food,  may  be 
got  the  better  of  by  a proper  selection 
of  it;  and  it  will  also  be  chiefly  felt 
in  weak  stomachs,  and  will  by  no 
means  affect  the  vigorous  and  robust. 
A third  inconvenience  of  vegetable 
food  is  its  extrication  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  air,  by  which  the  stomach 
becomes  distended  often  to  an  enor- 
mous degree,  and  much  uneasiness  is 
produced  in  the  adjacent  organs.  The 
extrication  of  air  is  common  to  all  ve- 
getables ; it  varies,  however,  extreme- 
ly in  different  kinds  of  them  : and  it  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  flatu- 
lence and  torpor  is  experienced  which 
succeeds  a full  meal  of  them.  Hence 
all  vegetables  that  contain  much  of  it 
should  undergo  a previous  preparation 
before  being  used  as  food. 

These  then  are  the  chief  inconve- 
niences attending  a vegetable  regimen, 
while  on  the  contrary,  to  counterba- 
lance them,  this  species  of  diet  is  al- 
ways found  to  promote  or  sharpen  the 
appetite,  and  to  keep  the  stomach  in 
an  active  state.  Neither  are  any 
constitutional  disorders  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  as  happens  from  animal 
food  ; for  whatever  morbid  symptoms 
arise  under  its  use  are  confiued  al- 
most entirely  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  seldom  carry  any  hurtful 
effects  into  the  system  at  large.  Nei- 
ther do  any  evils  arise  from  occasional 
excesses  in  its  use ; and  the  mischiefs 


of  repletion  or  over-fulness  are  avoid- 
ed by  it,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme 
indolence,  or  where  a continued  course 
of  intemperance  is  pursued  as  regards 
the  quantity  taken.  By  its  moderate 
stimulus  it  counteracts  the  disposition 
to  an  inflammatory  state,  and  in  many 
cases  proves  highly  serviceable  in 
checking  the  violence  and  arresting 
the  progress  of  several  constitutional 
diseases.  Independently  of  its  nature, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  sto- 
mach, by  giving  that  proper  distension 
which  this  organ  requires,  in  order  to 
its  healthy  action. 

The  wisdom  of  nature  has  provided 
that  the  extent  of  vegetable  food  should 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  animal 
food,  as  the  former  is  the  foundation  of 
nourishment  for  all  the  animated  crea- 
tion. Hence  we  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  vegetable  that  does  not 
afford  nourishment  to  some  animal ; 
and  there  are  many  which,  though 
naturally  of  a deleterious  quality,  can, 
by  proper  preparation,  be  converted 
into  nourishment  for  man.  Man, 
more  than  any  other  animal,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  to  the  choice  of  the  food 
he  makes ; and  in  this  selection  he  is 
generally  determined  by  his  taste,  be- 
tween which  and  the  stomach,  nature 
has  established  such  a sympathy,  that 
that  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  one, 
is  seldom  very  digestible  to  the  other. 
Hence  inclination  is  to  be  particularly 
studied  in  every  case  of  weakness  of 
the  stomach. 


INFLUENCE  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD 
ON  THE  MIND,  &C. 

Among  the  other  properties  of  vege- 
table food,  it  has  been  especially  con- 
sidered by  all  authors  as  having  most 
influence  on  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  in  preserving  a delicacy  of  feeling, 
a liveliness  of  imagination,  and  an 
activeness  of  judgment ; but  in  pro- 
portion to  these  superior  qualities,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  state  of 
body  is  equally  the  attendant  of  ti- 
midity, fluctuation,  and  doubt. 

Animal  food,  in  the  other  extreme, 
gives  a stronger  vigour  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  fitted  for  the  most  active 
exertions  of  life.  By  a mixture  of 
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diet,  these  two  extremes  come  to  be 
counteracted  ; the  body  possesses  a 
proper  share  of  vigour;  and  corres- 
pondent to  this,  the  mind  displays  a 
firmness  and  capacity  suited  to  every 
valuable  purpose.  The  diet,  then,  pro- 
ducing this  state  may  be  properly 
called  temperance,  without  limiting 
the  individual  to  an  exact  portion  of 
either  kind  of  food,  or  tying  him  up 
by  the  too  rigorous  system  of  Cor- 
naro ; and  this  state  will  be  pro- 
perly regulated  by  the  experience  and 
feelings  of  each  individual,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
his  nourishment. 

In  the  use  of  vegetable  as  well  as 
animal  food,  attention  should  be 
equally  paid  to  the  proportion  taken, 
as  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
first  of  these  must  be  regulated  by  the 
three  circumstances  of  season,  way  of 
life,  and  climate.  With  respect  to 
the  first — in  summer,  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  food  should  be  always  in- 
creased, whatever  our  habits  may  be : the 
propriety  of  this  is  evidently  pointed 
out  by  nature,  by  its  abundance  at  this 
period.'  This  increase  of  vegetable 
food  is  also  the  more  necessary  if  the 
appetite  is  naturally  keen  and  healthy, 
as  a more  strongly  nourishing  aliment 
would  at  thisdime  expose  us  to  all  the 
effects  of  putrescency,  which  the  in- 
crease of  the  vegetable  diet  will,  on 
the  contrary,  counteract. 

The  habits  of  life  must  also  regu- 
late a good  deal  the  proportion  of 
vegetable  nourishment.  An  essential 
circumstance  in  the  use  of  all  diet,  as 
we  formerly  remarked,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a distension  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  as  may  enable  them 
to  act  properly  on  their  contents. 

In  the  sedative  and  inactive,  it  is 
particularly  desirable  that  this  disten- 
sion should  be  produced  by  food  of  a 
less  nourishing  kind,  and  that  no  more 
nourishment  be  received  than  the 
wants  of  the  system  require.  Hence, 
in  these  cases,  a vegetable  diet  is.  to  be 
preferred,  while  in  the  active  ancl  la- 
borious, the  plan  should  be  reversed. 

It  is  a sufficiently  established  fact, 
that  the  proportion  of  vegetable  food 
should  in  a great  measure  be  regulated 
by  tire  climate ; as  there  is  no  doubt. 


that  the  mortality  of  warm  climates  is 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  too  much 
animal  food ; and  that  a diet  of  a ve- 
getable and  ascescent  nature,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  condiment,  such 
as  we  find  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  is  best  suited  for 
the  preservation  of  health;  for,  by 
this  excess  of  condiment,  the  morbid 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
natural  to  vegetable  food,  are  counter- 
acted, and  the  chyle  formed  from 
them  passes  into  the  circulation  in  a 
proper  state  for  supporting  the  body 
in  such  a situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a colder  region  a permanence 
of  nourishment  is  required,  which 
animal  food  particularly  conveys ; and 
as  this  nourishment  is  less  apt  to  dis- 
order the  stomach  or  bowels,  no  great 
portion  of  condiment  is  necessary, 
either  as  a stimulus  to  the  organ,  or  in 
order  to  avoid  any  hurtful  conse- 
quences that  may  arise.  The  pro- 
portion therefore  of  vegetable  food  is 
clearly  pointed  out  to  be  small,  and 
chiefly  of  the  farinaceous  or  least  as- 
cescent kind. 

The  state  also  in  which  vegetable 
food  is  used,  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  proportion  of  it  taken.  Thus 
vegetable  food  particularly  requires  to 
be  used  in  a fresh  state ; for,  by  being 
kept,  many  kinds  of  vegetables  lose 
their  peculiar  flavour,  taste,  and  smell ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  become 
indigestible.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  pulses,  with  herbs,  and 
with  fruits. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
VARIETY  OF  FOOD  ? 

This  is  another  question  much  agi- 
tated. _s  variety  of  food  necessary 
and  allowable,  or  is  it  universally 
hurtful  ? If  variety  of  aliment  be  at 
all  necessary,  it  is  from  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages which  animal  and  vegetable 
food  have  in  correcting  each  other; 
a variety,  therefore,  of  this  kind  seems 
necessary.  Another  very  proper  va- 
riety is  that  of  liquid  and  solid  food, 
which  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
temper  each  other;  and  liquid  food, 
especially  of  the  vegetable  kind,  is  too 
apt  to  pass  off  by  stool  before  it  be 
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properly  assimilated ; while  solid  food 
makes  a longer  stay  in  the  digestive 
organs.  But  whether  variety  of  one 
kind  be  fit  or  necessary,  as  in  animal 
food,  such  as  beef,  fish,  fowl,  &c.  does 
not  belong  to  the  question.  It  dees 
not  appear  that  any  inconvenience 
arises  from  this  mixture  or  difficulty 
of  assimilation,  provided  a moderate 
quantity  be  taken  at  a time. 

When  any  inconvenience  does  arise 
on  this  score,  it  probably  proceeds 
from  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
particular  substances  in  the  mixture, 
if  taken  alone,  would  produce  the 
same  effects ; and  in  fact  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  effect  is  not  promoted 
but  obviated  by  the  mixture  itself. 

There  are  few  if  any  exceptions  to 
this ; for  example,  taking  a large  pro- 
portion of  ascescent  substances  with 
milk.  Then  coldness,  acidity,  flatu- 
lency, &c,  may  appear ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  coagulum,  from  the 
ascescency  of  the  vegetables,  being 
somewhat  stronger  induced,  may  oc- 
casion the  longer  retention  of  it  in  the 
stomach  •,  thence  may  arise  too  great 
a degree  of  acidity.  The  mixture  of 
fish  and  milk,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
frequently  productive  of  inconveni- 
ences. The  theory  of  this  circum- 
stance is  somewhat  difficult  of  solution, 
though,  from  universal  consent,  it 
must  unquestionably  be  just.  v Can  if 
be  supposed  that  fish  occasions  such  a 
coagulum  as  rennet  ? If  it  does  so,  it 
may  produce  bad  effects.  Besides, 
fishes  approach  somewhat  to  vegeta- 
bles, in  producing  little  stimulus;  and 
are  also  accused  of  the  same  bad  ef- 
fects as  the  latter,  viz.  that  of  bring- 
ing on  the  cold  stage  of  fever. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXII. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 


FIG.  1. 

No.  1,1.  The  fleshy  bellies  of  the 
muscles  of  the  palm. 

2.  The  palmaris,  with  its  insertion. 

3.  The  superior  flexor  of  the  carpus, 

4.  The  radius. 

5.  The  ulna. 

6.  The  mferior  flexor  of  the  carpus. 


7, 7.  The  flexor  of  the  thumb : it  takes 
its  origin  from  the  interior  part 
of  the  cubitus  and  radius,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  last  joint. 

8.  The  perforatus:  it  has  its  origin 
from  the  inner  process  of  the  os 
humerus,  and  its  body  is  fleshy, 
which  forms  four  tendons  passing 
under  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment ; and  having  come  to  the 
end  of  the  fingers,  each  of  these 
tendons  is  split,  in  order  to  pass 
the  tendons  of  the  perforans  mus- 
cle, and  are  inserted  in  the  second 
phalanx,  each  side  of  fig.  9. 

9,  9,  9, 9,  9.  The  perforans : it  has 
its  origin  at  the  cubitus,  it  is  di- 
vided into  four  tendons,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  third  phalanx 
of  the  four  fingers — this  and  the 
foregoing  serve  to  bend  the  fin- 
gers. 

:0,  10,  10,  10.  Lumbricalis;  or 
vermicularis ; so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  earth  worms. 

11.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus : it 
has  its  origin  in  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament  of  the  carpus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb;— it  serves  to  bend 
the  first  joint  and  bring  it  near 
the  finger. 

12.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus : 
it  is  a fleshy  muscle  on  which  the 
hand  rests  in  the  action  of  writ- 
ing.— The  light  line  at  the  wrist 
is  the  internal  annular  ligament. 

fig.  2. 

a The  external  annular  ligament. 
b,I>  The  first  long  extensor  of  the 
thumb,  with  its  insertion, 
c The  second  of  the  same,  with  its  in- 
sertion. 

d The  short  extensor  of  the  thumb, 
with  its  insertion. 

e The  superior  extensor  of  the  carpus. 
f The  abductor  of  the  index  finger. 
g The  flexor  pollicis  manus. 
h The  superior  flexor  of  the  carpus. 

* The  palmaris. 

/ The  inferior  flexor  of  the  carpus. 
m The  tendon  of  the  indicator  muscle, 

in  action. 

fig.  3. 

No.  1.  The  transverse  external  liga- 
ment. 
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2.  The  long  extensor  of  the  thumb, 
with  its  insertion,  marked  X. 

3.  The  short  extensor  of  the  thumb, 
with  its  insertion. 

4.  Insertion  of  the  superior  exten- 
sor of  the  carpus. 

5.  The  extensor  of  the  index,  or 

fore-finger : it  arises  at  the  external 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  third  phalanx  of  the  fore 
finger.  * 

6.  6,  6,  6,  6.  Extensors  of  the  fin- 
gers. 

7,7.  The  extensor  of  the  little  finger : 
it  arises  under  the  other  muscles 
from  the  external  process  of  the 
humerus : and  is  inserted  into  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

8.  The  inferior  extensor  of  the  car- 
pus. 

9.  Part  of  the  ulna. 

10.  The  abductor  of  the  index  fin- 
ger: it  arises  from  the.  first  joint  of 
the  thumb  and  the  first  bone  of 
the  metacarpus;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  first  joint  of  the  index 
finger. 

11.  The  abductor  of  the  little  fin- 
ger : it  arises  from  the  transverse 
ligament  and  fourth  bone  of  the 
carpus,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
first  joint. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  APPLYING 
BANDAGES. 


A bandage  is  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  one  or  several  pieces  of  linen,  or 
flannel,  and  intended  for  covering  or 
surrounding  parts  of  the  body  for  sur- 
gical purposes. 

The  use  of  bandages  is  to  keep  such 
compresses,  remedies,  &c.  in  their  pro- 
per situation,  as  are  applied  to  any 
particular  part;  to  compress  blood- 
vessels, so  as  to  restrain  bleeding; 
to  rectify  certain  deformities,  by  hold- 
ing the  deranged  parts  in  a natural 
position ; and  to  unite  parts  in  which 
there  is  a division. 

As  the  application  of  bandages  is  a 
very  important  branch  of  surgery,  au- 
thors have  not  neglected  it.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
almost  every  writer  has  devised  new 


bandages,  perhaps  without  much  bene- 
fit to  surgery.  Unfortunately  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  give  very  clear 
ideas  of  the  numerous  sorts  of  band- 
ages by  description.  The  surgeon 
can  only  acquire  all  the  necessary  in- 
struction and  information  from  the  ex- 
perience and  habit  resulting  from 
practice.  Hence  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves tova  general  account  of  the  sub- 
ject 

Bandages  should  be  made  of  such 
materials  as  possess  sufficient  strength 
to  fulfil  the  end  proposed  in  applying 
them,  and  they  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  supple  enough  to  become  ac- 
commodated to  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Bandages  are  made  of  linen,  cotton, 
or  flannel.  If  possible  they  should 
be  without  seam,  and  linen  is  woven 
for  this  purpose;  but  the  selvage  is 
always  harsh,  and,  as  the  edges  are 
necessarily  covered  by  the  next  round, 
they  are  sometimes  inconvenient.  We 
prefer  therefore  old  linen,  and  more 
readily  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of 
the  edges  unravelling,  than  to  the  irre- 
gularity which  any  stitching  would 
produce. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  band- 
age should  have  a degree  of  firmness, 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  materials 
usually  made  use  of.  This  circum- 
stance is  obvious  in  cases  of  rupture, 
and  in  all  those  in  which  there  is  oc- 
casion for  elastic  bandages.  As  we 
have  already  obseryed,  linen,  flannel, 
and  cotton  (calico,)  are  the  common 
materials.  The  first  employment  of 
flannel  bandages  is  imputed  to  the 
Scotch  surgeons,  who  preferred  them 
to  linen  ones,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  better  calculated  for  absorbing 
moisture,  while,  being  more  elastic, 
they  yield  in  a greater  degree  in  cases 
requiring  this  property;  as  in  the 
swelling  subsequent  to  dislocations, 
fractures,  &c.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  linen  is  better  than  flannel,  be- 
cause more  cleanly;  but  neither  one 
nor  the  other  will  continue  clean,  un- 
less care  be  taken  to  change  it  very 
often. 

The  employment  of  cotton  or  calico 
bandages  is  a more  recent  method, 
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and  many  advantages  are  attributed 
to  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  this 
material. 

In  applying  a bandage,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  be  put  on  tight  enough 
to  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  without 
running  any  risk  of  stopping  the  cir- 
culation, or  doing  harm  in  any  other 
way.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently  tight  to 
support  the  parts  in  a proper  manner, 
it  is  useless ; if  it  be  too  tense,  it  will 
produce  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
even  mortification. 

To  apply  a roller  skilfully,  the  part 
which  it  is  to  cover  must  be  put.  in  its 
proper  situation ; the  head  of  the  roller 
held  in  the  surgeon’s  hand,  and  only 
so  much  unrolled  as  is  requisite  for 
covering  the  part. 

In  general  the  bandage  should,  if 
possible,  be  applied  in  such  a manner 
as  will  admit  of  its  being  removed 
with  the  most  ease,  and  allow  the 
state  of  the  parts  beneath  to  be  ex- 
amined, as  often  as  occasion  requires. 

For  this  reason,  in  fractures  of  the 
leg  and  thigh,  the  eighteen-tailed 
bandage  is  generally  preferred  to  a 
simple  roller.  The  former  may  be 
loosened  and  tightened  at  pleasure, 
without  occasioning  the  smallest  dis- 
turbance of  the  affected  limb ; a thing 
which  could  not  be  done  were  a com- 
mon roller  to  be  employed. 

As  soon  as  a bandage  has  fulfilled 
the  object  for  which  it  is  applied,  and 
it  has  become  useless,  its  employment 
should  be  discontinued;  for  by  re- 
maining too  long  on  parts  it  may  ob- 
struct the  circulation,  diminish  the 
tone  of  the  compressed  fibres,  and  thus 
do  harm. 

Bandages  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. They  are  also  sometimes 
divided  into  general  and  particular. 
The  latter  often  derive  their  names 
from  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
usually  applied. 

A simple  bandage  is  a long  piece  of 
linen  or  cotton,  of  an  indefinite  length, 
and  from  three  to  six  inches  in  breadth. 
When  about  to  be  applied,  it  is  com- 
monly rolled  up,  and  the  rolled  partis 
termed  its  head.  When  rolled  up 
from  each  end,  it  is  called  a double- 
headed roller  or  bandage. 

The  chief  of  the  simple  bandages 


are  the  circular,  the  spiral,  the  uniting, 
the  retaining,  the  expellent,  and  the 
creeping. 

The  circular  bandage  is  the  sim- 
plest ; the  rolls  cover  each  other,  and 
it  is  seldom  long,  as  two  or  three 
turns  are  generally  enough. 

The  spiral  bandage  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  of  all ; for  it  is  this 
which  we  see  in  such  common  em- 
ployment on  the  limbs,  in  cases  of 
ulcers,  &c.  "in  applying  a common 
roller  to  the  whole  of  a limb,  the 
bandage  must  be  carried  round  the 
part  spirally,  or  else  it  is  obvious  that 
the  whole  member  could  never  be  co- 
vered. When  the  leg  is  the  part,,  the 
surgeon  is  to  begin  by  surrounding 
the  foot  with  a few  turns.  Then  car- 
rying the  head  of  the  bandage  over 
the  instep,  he  is  to  convey  it  back- 
ward, so  as  to  make  the  bandage  un- 
roll, and  apply  itself  just  above  the 
heel.  The  roller  may  next  be  brought 
over  the  inner  ankle;  thence  again 
over  the  instep,  and  under  the  sole ; 
and  the  surgeon  then  brings  the  band- 
age spirally  upward  once  more  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  leg.  After  this, 
every  circle  of  the  roller  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, so  as  to  ascend  up  the  limb  in  a 
gradual  spiral  form,  and  so  as  to  co- 
ver about  one-third  of  the  turn  of  the 
roller  immediately  below.  The  in- 
creasing and  diminishing  diameter  of 
the  limb  is  one  great  cause  which 
brings  into  view  the  unskilfulness  of  a 
surgeon  in  this  common  operation; 
for  it  prevents  the  roller  from  lying 
smoothly,  although  spirally  applied, 
unless  a particular  artifice  be  dexter- 
ously adopted.  The  plan  alluded  to 
is  to  double  back  the  part  of  the  roller 
that  would  not  be  even,  were  the  ap- 
plication to  be  continued  in  the  com- 
mon spiral  way,  without  this  ma- 
noeuvre. When  the  bulk  of  the  limb 
increases  very  suddenly,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  fold,  or,  as.  it  is 
termed,  reverse,  every  circle  of  the 
bandage  in  the  above  manner,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  lie  evenly  on  the  limb. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  pressure  of  the 
roller  will  be  greatest  where  the  dupli- 
catures  are  situated,  and  hence,  when 
it  is  an  object  to  compress  any  parti- 
cular part,  the  surgeon  should  contrive 
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to  reverse  the  turns  of  the  bandage 
just  over  the  situation  where  most 
pressure  is  desirable. 

When  a roller  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  fore-arm,  it  is  best  to  make  the  few 
first  turns  of  the  bandage  round  the 
/ hand. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
bandage  very  tight,  if  it  be  intended  to 
wet  it  afterwards  with  any  lotion;  for 
it  is  always  rendered  still  more  tense  by 
moisture. 

Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  princi- 
pal purposes  for  which  a roller  is  em- 
ployed, as  follows : “Although  in  re- 
cent wounds,  it  is  with  plaisters  and 
sutures  that  we  unite  the  parts  point 
to  point,  yet  it  is  with  the  bandage 
that  we  support  the  limb,  preserve  the 
parts  in  continual  and  perfect  contact 
with  each  other,  and  prevent  any  strain 
upon  the  sutures,  with  which  the  parts 
are  immediately  joined,  and  we  often 
unite  parts  by  the  bandage  alone. 
This  is  called  the  United  Bandage, 
which  we  need  not  describe.)  But 
it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that 
in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  other  bruised 
wounds,  though  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  sew  the  parts,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  altogether  unite, 
yet  the  gentle  and  general  support 
which  we  give  by  a compress  and 
bandage,  prevents  them  frovn  separating 
far  from  each  other,  unites  the  deep 
parts  early,  and  lessens  the  extent  of 
that  surface,  which  must  naturally  fall 
into  suppuration. 

“ In  the  hemorrhagyof  wounds,  we 
cannot  always  find  the  artery;  we 
dare  not  always  cut  parts  for  fear  of 
greater  dangers ; we  are  often  alarmed 
with  bleedings  from  uncertain  vessels, 
&c.  or  from  veins  as  well  as  arteries; 
these  hemorrhages  are  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  compress ; which  compress,  or 
even  the  sponge  itself,  is  but  an  in- 
strument of  compression,  serving  to 
give  the  bandage  its  perfect  effect. 
Frequently  in  bleedings  near  the  groin, 
or  the  arm-pit,  or  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
wherever  the  bleeding  is  rapid,  the 
vessels  uncertain,  the  cavity  deep,  and 
the  blood  not  to  be  commanded  by  a 
tourniquet,  and  where  the  circum- 
stances forbid  a deliberate  and  sure 


operation,  we  trust  to  compress  and 
bandage  alone. 

“ Bandage  is  very  powerful  in  sup- 
pressing bleeding.  At  one  period  of 
surgery,  it  took  place  of  every  other 
method,  &c.  If  a compress  be  neatly 
put  upon  the  bleeding  arteries,  if  there 
be  a bone  to  resist  the  compress,  or 
even  if  the  soft  parts  be  firm  below,  and 
the  bandage  be  well  rolled,  the  patient 
is  almost  secure.  But  such  a roller 
must  be  rolled  smoothly  from  the  very 
extremity  of  the  fingers  or  toes ; the 
member  must  be  thoroughly  supported 
in  all  its  lower  parts,  that  it  may  bear 
the  pressure  above.  It  is  a partial 
stricture  alone  that  does  harm,  creates 
intolerable  pain  and  anxiety,  or  brings 
on  gangrene.  Hemorrhagy  requires  a 
very  powerful  compression,  which 
must  therefore  be  very  general,  &c. 
It  must  not  be  made  only  over  the 
bleeding  arteries,  AVhich  is  all  that  the 
surgeon  thinks  of  in  general,  &c. 

“ In  abscesses,  where  matter  is 
working  downwards  along  the  limb, 
seeking  out,  as  it  were,  the  weak  parts, 
undermining  the  skin  and  wasting  it, 
insulating  and  surrounding  the  mus- 
cles, and  penetrating  to  the  bones,  the 
bandage  does  every  thing.  The  ex- 
pelling bandage,  the  propelling  band- 
age, the  defensive  bandage,  were 
among  the  names,  which  the  older 
surgeons  gave  to  the  roller,  when  it 
was  applied  for  these  particular  pur- 
poses ; and  these  are  properties  of  the 
roller,  which  should  not  be  forgotten.” 

Soon  after  this  description  of  some 
of  the  chief  surgical  uses  of  the  roller, 
Mr.  John  Bell  proceeds  to  explain  in 
what  manner  this  most  simple  of  all 
bandages  may  be  put  on  a limb. 

“Practice  will  convince  you,  that 
the  firmness  and  neatness  of  a band- 
age depend  altogether  upon  these  two 
points ; first,  upon  the  turns  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  a regular  proportion ; 
and  secondly,  upon  making  reverses, 
wherever  you  find  any  slackness  likely 
to  arise  from  the  varying  form  of  the 
limb.  Thus,  in  rolling  from  the  foot 
to  the  ancle,  leg,  and  knee,  you  must 
take  care,  first,  that  the  turns,  or,  as 
the  French  call  them,  “ deloires,”  on 
the  roller  lie  over  one  another  by  just 
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one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  band- 
age ; and,  secondly,  that  every  difficult 
part,  as  over  a joint,  you  turn  the  rol- 
ler in  your  hand,  make  an  angle,  and 
lay  the  roller  upon  the  limb,  with  the 
opposite  flat  side  towards  it;  you 
must  turn  the  bandage  so  as  to  reverse 
it,  making,  what  the  French  call,  a 
u renversee”  of  the  roller  at  the  ancle,  at 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  knee. 
You  must  be  careful  to  roll  your  band- 
age from  below  upwards,  and  support 
the  whole  limb  by  a general  pressure. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  sapport  the 
diseased  part  with  a particular  pres- 
sure, you  must  lay  compresses  upon 
the  hollows  and  upon  the  bed  of  each 
particular  abscess,  and  change  the 
place  of  these  compresses  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  now  to  prevent  matter 
sinking  into  a particular  hollow,  now 
to  press  it  out  from  a place  where  it  is 
already  lodged,  and  again  to  re-unite 
the  surface  of  an  abscess  already  com- 
pletely formed,  from  which  the  matter 
' has  been  discharged.’' 


CORNS  ; 

THEIR  TREATMENT,  &c. 


A corn,  technically  called  clavus , 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a nail,  is  a brawn-like  hard- 
ness of  the  skin,  with  a kind  of  root 
sometimes  extending  deeply  into  the 
adjacent  cellular  substance.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  indurated  part  is 
fixed ; but  while  the  hardness  is  more 
superficial,  it  is  quite  moveable. 
Some  corns  rise  up  above  the  level  of 
the  skin,  in  the  manner  of  a flat  wart. 
They  are  hard,  dry,  and  insensible, 
just  like  the  thickened  cuticle  which 
forms  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  on 
the  hands  of  labouring  people. 

Corns  are  entirely  owing  to  repeated 
and  long  continued  pressure.  Hence 
‘ they  are  more  frequent  to  such  situa- 
tions as  are  most  exposed  to  pressure, 
and  where  the  skin  is  near  bones,  as  on 
the  toes,  soles  of  the  feet,  &c.  However 
corns  have  occasionally  been  seen  over 
the  edge  of  the  hip,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  stays,  and  even  on  the  ears, 
from  the  pressure  of  heavy  ear-rings. 

Corns  of  the  feet  are  usually  owing 


to  wearing  tight  shoes,  and  conse- 
quently, they  are  more  common  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  women,  than 
other  subjects.  In  females,  indeed, 
the  ridiculous  fashion  of  wearing  high- 
heeled  shoes,  was  very  conducive  to 
this  affliction  ; for,  certainly  it  merits 
the  appellation.  In  shoes  thus  made, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  falls 
principally  on  the  toes,  which  become 
quite  wedged,  and  dreadfully  com- 
pressed in  the  end  of  the  shoes. 

Though  some  persons,  who  have 
corns,  suffer  very  little,  others  occa- 
sionally endure  such  torture  from 
them,  that  they  are  quite  incapable  of 
standing  or  walking.  Doubtless  the 
great  pain  proceeds  from  the  irritation 
of  the  hard  corn  on  the  tender  cutis 
beneath,  which  is  frequently  very  much 
inflamed  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure. It  is  observed,  that  every  thing 
which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  which  heats  the  feet,  which 
increases  the  pressure  of  the  com  on  the 
subjacent  parts,  or  the  determination 
of  blood  to  the  feet,  or  which  promotes 
its  accumulation  in  them,  exasperates 
the  pain.  Hence  the  bad  effects  of 
warm  stockings,  tight  shoes,  exercise, 
long  standing,  drinking,  &c.  The 
pain  in  warm  weather  is  always  much 
more  annoying  than  in  winter. 

If  a person  merely  seeks  temporary 
relief,  it  may  be  obtained  by  pulling 
off  his  tight  shoes,  sitting  down,  plac- 
ing his  feet  in  an  horizontal  posture, 
and  becoming  a little  cool ; the  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  com  should  be  cut 
off,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  without 
exciting  pain,  or  bleeding,  and  the 
feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water. 

The  radical  cure  essentially  requires 
the  ayoidance  of  all  the  above  causes, 
and  particularly  of  much  walking  or 
standing.  Wide  soft  shoes  should  be 
worn.  Such  means  are  not  only  re- 
quisite for  a radical  cure,  but  they  alone 
very  often  effect  it.  How  many  wo- 
men become  spontaneously  free  from 
corns  in  child-bed,  and  other  confine- 
ments ? Though  the  radical  cure  is 
so  easy,  few  obtain  it,  because  their 
perseverance  ceases  as  soon  as  they  ex- 
perience the  wished-for  relief. 

When  business  or  other  circum- 
stances prevent  the  patient  from  adopt- 
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mg  this  plan,  and  oblige  him  to  walk, 
or  stand  a good  deal,  still  it  is  possible 
to  remove  all  pressure  from  the  com. 
For  this  purpose  from  eight  to  twelve 
pieces  of  linen,  smeared  with  an  emol- 
lient ointment,  and  having  an  aper- 
ture cut  in  the  middle,  exactly  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  com,  are  to  be  laid 
over  each  other,  and  so  applied  to  the 
foot  that  the  com  is  to  lie  in  the  open- 
ing in  such  a manner  that  it  cannot 
be  touched  by  the  shoe  or  stocking. 
When  the  plaister  has  been  applied 
some  weeks,  the  com  commonly  dis- 
appears without  any  other  means. 
Should  the  corn  be  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  the 
shoe  a felt  sole,  wherein  a hole  has 
been  cut  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion, size,  and  figure  of  the  induration. 

A com  may  also  be  certainly,  per- 
manently, and  speedily  eradicated,  by 
the  following  method,  especially  when 
the  plaister  and  felt  sole  with  a hole 
in  it  are  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  corn  is  1o  be  rubbed  twice  a day 
with  an  emollient  ointment,  such  as 
that  of  marsh-mallows;  or  with  the 
volatile  liniment,  which  is  still  better ; 
and  in  the  interim  is  to  be  covered 
with  a softening  plaister.  Every 
morning  and  evening  the  foot  is  to  be 
put  for  half  an  hbur  in  warm  water, 
and  whilst  there  the  com  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  soap.  Afterwards  all  the 
soft,  white,  pulpy  outside  of  the  com 
is  to  be  scraped  off  with  a blunt  knife ; 
but  the  scraping  is  to  be  left  off  the 
moment  the  patient  begins  to  com- 
plain of  pain  from  it.  The  same 
treatment  is  to  be  persisted  in,  with- 
out interruption,  until  the  com  is  to- 
tally extirpated,  which  is  generally  ef- 
fected in  eight  or  twelve  days.  Ifltft 
off  sooner,  the  com  grows  again. 

A multitude  of  other  remedies  for 
curing  Corns  are  recommended.  They 
all  possess,  more  or  less,  an  emollient 
and  discutient  property.  The  prin- 
cipal are  green  wax,  soap,  mercurial 
and  hemlock  plaisters,  a piece  of  green 
oil-skin,  &c.  They  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  com,  and  renewed  as  often  as 
necessary.  An  infallible  composition 
consists  of  two  ounces  of  guirf  ammo- 
niacum,  the  same  quantity  of  yellow 
w ax,  and  six  drachms  of  verdigrease. 


In  a fortnight,  if  the  com  yet  remain, 
a fresh  plaister  is  to  be  applied. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous to  cut  out  a com.  The  whole 
must  be  completely  taken  away,  or 
else  it  grows  again ; and  the  more  fre- 
quently it  is  partially  cut  away,  the 
quicker  is  its  growth  rendered.  When 
the  skin  is  moveable)  and  consequently 
the'corn  not  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  its  excision  may  be  performed 
with  facility  and  safety,  but  not  with- 
out pain.  But  in  the  opposite  case, 
either  leaving  a piece  of  the  corn  be- 
hind, or  wounding  the  parts  beneath, 
can  seldom  be  .avoided.  The  latter 
circumstance  may  excite  serious  mis- 
chief. j 

A person  entirely  cured  of  com?  is 
sure  to  be  affected  with  them  again, 
unless  the  above-mentioned  causes  be 
carefully  avoided.  Some  persons  are 
indeed  more  or  less  disposed  to  have 
the  complaint.  There  are  persons  who 
for  life  wear  tight  shoes,  and  take  no 
care  of  their  feet,  and  yet  are  never 
incommoded  -with  corns.  On  the  con- 
trary, others  are  constantly  troubled 
jvith  them,  though  they  pay  attention 
to  themselves.'  Many  are  for  a time 
vexed  with  corns,  and  then  become 
quite  free  from  them,  though  they 
continue  to  wear  the  same  kind  of 
shoes  and  stockings. 


DR.  GALL’S  OPINIONS  ON  VA- 
RIOUS ACTIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 


Were  it  not  so  penible  for  a mother 
to  resolve  upon  her  infant’s  death, 
child-murder,  the  consequence  of  il- 
licit pregnancies,  and  the  perfidy 
of  men,  would  be  infinitely  more  fre- 
quent. The  violence  of  the  impul- 
sions which  lead  to  the  commission  of 
an  act  so  revolting  to  human  nature 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  inclination  of  a mother 
for  her  offspring,  often  dumb  during 
gestation,  becomes  singularly  active  at 
the  period  of  accouchement.  It  must 
be  supposed  then,  that  when  a mother 
yields  to  this  horrible  suggestion,  she 
is  always  stimulated  to  the  act  by  vio- 
lence; and  that,  in  this  manner,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conflicting  passions 
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with  which  she  is  agitated,  it  is  but 
just  to  examine  how  far  the  struggle 
deprived  her  of  sufficient  reflection 
and  even  of  the  free  use  of  her  senses. 

I have  observed  that  both  sexes  ex- 
perience, once  or  twice  every  month, 
a sort  of  periodical  derangement 
which  troubles  the  harmony  of  their 
affections  and  habits,  and  which  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  irritation 
and  melancholy  which  the  indivi- 
dual so  affected  cannot  account  for. 
Persons  of  an  irritable  and  debilitated 
constitution  experience  this  derange- 
ment in  a very  sensible  manner.  I 
shall  enter  more  particularly  in  an- 
other place  into  the  detail  of  this 
subject.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  this  phenomenon  takes 
place  more  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  periodical  evacuations.  Now  ac- 
couchement ordinarily  takes  place  at 
this  very  period,  that  is  at  the  time 
when  the  woman  would  have  had  the 
tenth  menstrual  discharge;  thence  it 
follows,  that  every  circumstance  ca- 
pable of  affecting  or  troubling  a wo- 
man, strikes  her  mind  more  forcibly 
at  that  time.  It  has  generally  been 
observed,  that  women  at  that  critical 
period  are  more  susceptible,  more 
despairing,  more  low  spirited,  and 
more  easily  moved.  Is  it  surprising  that 
at  that  time  they  are  more  subject  to 
wander  and  to  form  fatal  resolutions? 
This  same  periodical  derangement  of 
the  soul  has  sometimes  also  the  most 
deplorable  influence  over  man.  We 
are  acquainted  with  an  individual, 
who,  once  a month,  is  tormented,  for 
two  or  three  days,  with  the  thought 
and  even  the  desire  to  commit  murder. 
This  desire  places  him  in  a state  of 
anguish  and  despair ; he  then  runs  to 
a friend  and  begs  him  to  preserve  him 
N from  the  misfortune  with  which  he  is 
threatened.  The  fit  goes  off,  and  he 
returns  home  delivered  from  every 
kind  of  temptation.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  those  tormented  with  the 
propensity  to  suicide  commonly  put 
an  end  to  their  days. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  which 
shews  that  the  affections  and  passions 
prolonged,  even  when  they  do  not 
give  rise  to  real  insanity,  are  capable 
of  altering  the  dispositions  of  the  soul, 


and  so  far  weaken  the  moral  liberty, 
that  it  is  difficult,  in  similar  cases, 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  actions.  The  following 
example  will  furnish  a proof  of  this. 

OTHER  CASES  OF  A MORAL  LIBERTY 
VERY  MUCH  WEAKENED. 

“ The  wife  of  the  honest  Joseph  Pro- 
haska,  a soldier  in  the  garrison  at 
Breslau,  in  Silesia,  inspired  a brutal 
passion  in  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
same  company  as  her  husband.  This 
virtuous  woman  firmly  rejected  the 
proposals  and  importunities  of  the 
lieutenant,  without  mentioning  the 
circumstance  to  her  husband.  One 
day  when  she  brought  him  his  dinner 
to  the  guard-house,  whither  he  had 
been  designedly  sent,  she  found  him 
sitting  upon  the  camp-bed,  his  coun- 
tenance pale  and  disordered,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  before  him.  * Take  that 
back  again,’  said  he  to  her,  1 1 have 
already  been  regaled  to-day  in  exer- 
cising and  on  parade,  and  I have  now 
no  appetite.’  He  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  her  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  at  his  post.  In  the  mean- 
time she  learned,  from  one  of  his 
comrades,  that  the  first  lieutenant  had 
several  times  taxed  him,  when  exer- 
cising, with  want  of  attention  to  the 
word  of  command,  and  with  neglect- 
ing to  take  care  of  his  arms ; that  to 
this  he  had  added  injurious  words, 
and  with  his  own  hands  had  repeat- 
edly struck  him  with  his  cane ; that, 
when  the  battalion  had  fallen  in,  the 
colonel,  according  to  custom,  ordered 
the  officers  to  note  down  the  careless 
soldiers,  and  to  give  them  twelve 
blows  with  a stick  at  the  first  pause. 
Prohaska  was  twice  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  thus  noted  for  negligence, 
and  had  been  punished  accordingly ; 
and  as  his  character  as  a man  was 
roused  within  him,  and  because  he 
complained,  although  with  the  greatest 
mildness,  of  the  injustice  done  to  him, 
he  was  treated  as  a mutineer,  and  that 
fifteen  more  blows  compelled  him  to 
be  silent. 

“ The  unfortunate  woman  inter- 
rupted this  narration  several  times,  by 
exclaiming : ‘ Jesus!  it  is  I who  am 
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the  obtuse  of  it ; poor  man  you  must 
suffer  for  it ; he  will  force  me  to  it!’ 
She  went  home. 

“ To  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  she 
told  her  friends  and  the  people  of  the 
house  where  she  lived  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  day,  and  her  fatal  in- 
tercourse with  the  ferocious  execu- 
tioner of  her  husband.  At  seven 
o’clock  she  went-  upon  the  ramparts, 
where  her  husband  was  waiting  for 
her.  As  soon  as  she  was  alone  with 
him,  she  disclosed  every  thing  to  him 
which  her  natural  goodness  up  to  that 
period  had  induced  her  to  withhold, 
and  begged  him,  as  soon  as  the  guard 
was  relieved,  to  make  his  complaint 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  regiment. 
The  unfortunate  Prohaska  listened  to 
her  with  apparent  calmness.  After 
she  had  done  speaking,  he  eat  the 
supper  she  had  brought  him  in  si- 
lence, and  only  spoke  to  wish  her 
good  night,  and  to  beg  her  to  retire. 
The  poor  woman,  seeing  that  her 
husband,  as  was  usual,  did  not  give 
her  the  parting  kiss,  asked  him  * if 
he  was  angry  with  her,  and  if  he  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  innocence  ?’ 

* No,’  he  replied,  ‘ I have  no  ill-will 
against  thee.  You  would,  neverthe- 
less, have  acted  better,  had  you  made 
known  to  me  sooner  the  views  of  the  first 
lieutenant;  we  should,  in  that  case, 
have  now  been  beyond  the  frontiers. 
That  is  now  no  longer  possible,  with- 
out running  great  risks  as  a deserter ; 
for  I could  wager  that  before  to-mor- 
row this  time,  my  pass  will  be  with- 
drawn.’ * It  is  already  withdrawn,’ 
replied  the  woman,  melting  into  tears ; 

* at  half-past  three  o’clock  the  ser- 
jeant  came  and  asked  me  for  it,  tell- 
ing me  they  were  all  going  to  'be 
changed  for  new  ones,  in  order  to  ren- 
der counterfeits  more  difficult.’  * God 
help  us !’  said  Prohaska : he  laid  hold 
of  his  wife  and  kissed  her  warmly, 
and  then  suffered  her  to  depart.  This 
unfortunate  woman  related  all  these 
particulars  to  her  friends,  who  deposed 
to  the  same  effect  at  the  trial,  and  of 
which  Prohaska  acknowledged  the 
correctness. 

“ The  next  morning— it  was  on  a Fri- 
day— Prohaska  returned  from  guard. 
He  found  the  table  spread  out,  and 


y 


sat  down  and  ate  with  apparent  tran- 
quility. A soldier  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  declared  upon 
the  trial,  that  Prohaska  had  always 
been  a very  mild  husband  and  an  at- 
tentive father,  but  that  these  two 
qualities  had  never  manifested  them- 
selves so  strongly  than  since  Friday, 
up  to  the  fatal  moment  when,  aban- 
doned by  his  guardian  angel,  deceived 
by  an  erroneous,  piety,  and  extremely 
weakened  in  his  moral  and  physical 
qualities,  he  fell.  On  the  Saturday, 
Prohaska  worked  the  whole  of  the 
morning.  After  dinner,  during  which 
the  conversation  had  never  once 
touched  on  the  subject  that  grieved 
him,  he  said  in  an  under  voice  to  his 
wife,  * It  is  useless  to  complain.  A 
soldier  in  Major  W***’s  corps  has 
preferred  complaints  against  an  of- 
ficer ; he  was  right,  but  that  has  not 
prevented  him  from  receiving  four- 
score stripes  over  the  back,  covered 
only  with  his  shirt.  I well  see,  the 
life  of  a soldier  is  horrible;  hence- 
forward I will  suffer  in  honour  of 
God;  Tie  has  suffered  himself,  and 
that  will  be  imputed  to  me  as  a merit; 
I will  act  so  as  to  have  intercessors  in 
heaven  who  will  pray  for  me,  that, 
after  my  death,  J may  not  remain  too 
long  in  purgatory.  I will  forgive 
the  man  who  has  offended  me — do 
you  the  same.  To-morrow  we  wall 
confess  and  take  the  sacrament,  that 
the  celestial  bread  may  give  more 
strength  to  our  resolution,  and  that  I 
may  not  curse  the  ruffian !’ — meaning, 
without  doubt,  the  first  lieutenant. — 
He  said  no  more.  They  confessed 
and  took  the  sacrament.  According 
to  all  appearances,  calmness  was  re- 
established* At  dinner,  Prohaska  or- 
dered some  wine  to  be  brought,  that, 
as  he  observed,  he  might  regale  him- 
self a little.  When  he  got  up  from 
table,  there  was  a little  wine  left, 
which  he  gave  to  another  soldier,  say- 
ing, as  he  handed  it  to  him,  * Drink, 
comrade,  and  if  ever  I have  caused 
you  any  trouble,  forgive  me.’  His 
wife  asked  him  if  he  would  take  some 
coffee.  Prohaska  thanked  her,  and 
proposed  to  take  a little  walk.  The 
unfortunate  woman  consented,  little 
suspecting  that  she  was  going  to  her 
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death.  They  took  their  youngest 
child  with  them,  leaving  the  oldest 
to  the  care  of  their  friends.  They 
passed  through  the  town,  the  woman 
carrying  the  child  in  her  arms. 

“ Prohaska,  under  pretence  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  sun,  took  his  wife  un- 
der the  willows  planted  along  the 
glacis  of  the  citadel.  Having  sat 
down  together  near  a place  called  the 
Mice  Pond,  Prohaska  put  his  wife  in 
mind  to  give  the.  child  the  breast,  and 
it  soon  after  fell  asleep.  She  laid  it 
down  ou  the  grass,  and  covered  it 
over  with  a handkerchief.  Prohaska, 
at  that  moment,  entirely  absorbed 
with  the  idea  of  killing  his  wife,  em- 
braced her,  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
with  transport,  and  having  kissed  her 
again,  asked  her  if  in  her  conscience 
she  had  that  day  made  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  all  her  sins,  without  ex- 
ception ; — whether  she  had  felt  a true 
contrition,  and  if  she  had  received  a 
general  absolution.  To  all  these  ques- 
tions she  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
He  clasped  her  once  more  with  his  > 
left  arm,  and  whilst  they  were  mutu- 
ally lavishing  on  each  other  the  most 
tender  caresses,  he  pierced  her'  heart 
with  a knife  which  he  held  in  his  right 
hand.  He  then  laid  his  wife  gently 
down  upon  the  grass — that  wife  whom 
he  had  just  sacrificed  in  his  religious 
delirium ; and  as  convulsive  motions 
appeared  to  discover  in  her  that  the 
vital  spark  was  not  yet  extinct,  and 
fearful  she  mfght  be  in  great  pain,  he 
wished  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  cut 
her  throat.  All  he  did  now  was  to 
take  the  key  of  his  lodgings  out  of  her 
pocket ; and  after  having  washed  his 
hands  in  the  pond,  and  thrown  the 
knife  into  it,  he  took  his  little  child, 
still  asleep  on  the  grass,  and  returned 
thence  by  another  road.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  ran  very  fast, 
because  he  was  afraid  if  the  body  of 
his  wife  was  seen,  that  he  should  be 
suspected  and  stopped ; which  would 
have  prevented  him  from  snatching 
his  two  cherished  children  from  a 
perverse  and  wicked  world,  and  from 
sending  them  to  heaven  to  become 
his  intercessors. 

“ On  his  return  home,  he  put  the 
still  sleeping  infant  in  the  cradle  : then 


went  to  his  neighbour’s^  begged  the 
wife  of  the  old  messenger  of  the  Re- 
gency to  go  out  at  the  gate  of  Schweid- 
nitz,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where 
she  would  find  his  wife,  adding  that 
he  had  left  her  very  well  but  weak,  as 
she  had  found  herself  indisposed 
during  the  walk  ; and  that  she  had 
sat  down  to  rest  herself,  and  had 
begged  him  to  return  to  the  house 
with  the  child.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  was  too  tired  to  return 
for  her  himself.  The  good  woman  has- 
tened to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
wished  to  take  the  child  with  her ; to 
which  Prohaska  objected,  by  observing 
that  it  would  only  keep  her  longer  on 
the  way.  Scarcely  was  he  left  alone, 
than  he  ran  home  with  the  child  where 
he  had  left  the  other  asleep;  he 
knocked  both  their  brains  out  with  a 
small  hatchet,  placed  them  in  each 
other’s  arms  on  the  bed;  and  after 
having  carefully  shut  the  chamber 
door,  he  went  upon  the  great  guard, 
and  with  a certain  air  of  contentment 
in  his  looks  and  gestures,  he  told  them 
he  had  killed  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. * Now,’  added  he,  * let  Lieut. 
V***  make  love  to  her.  She  and  my 
children  are  secure  from  seduction  and 
dishonour;  they  will  thank  me  for 
the  happiness  they  enjoy,  and  will 
pray  for  me  in  heaven.’ 

“ The  council  of  war  that  judged 
him,  paid  no  attention  to  the  extenua- 
ting motives,  and  did  not  take  them 
into  their  consideration  to  determine 
the  degree  of  culpability  relative  to 
the  moral  liberty.  Prohaska  was 
treated,  not  as  an  individual  labouring 
under  disease,  but  as  a man  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  as  a man  who  had 
acted  upon  his  own  perfect  free  will, 
consequently  as  an  assassin  with  pre- 
meditation : he  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded ; and  to  aggravate  his  punish- 
ment, he  was  refused,  not  only  in 
prison,  but  also  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, the  faculty  of  being  exhorted 
and  accompanied  by  an  ecclesiastic.” 

This  fact  proves  how  far  violent 
grief  and  superstition,  or  a misunder- 
stood religion,  may  obscure  the  mind, 
and  palliate  the  conduct  of  unfortu- 
nate people,  who  in  similar  situations 
commit  crimes.  Certain  meats,  and 
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particularly  spirituous  liquors,  pro- 
duce in  many  people  particular  irrita- 
tions, which  have  the  effect  of  a kind  of 
intoxication,  without  the  latter  never- 
theless being  accompanied  with  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  such  a state.  It 
is  well  known  that  wine  and  brandy 
render  a man  courageous,  quarrel- 
some, eloquent,  sincere,  amorous,  sad, 
and  gay.  When  Peter  Petri  had  not 
drank  anything,  he  always  appeared  to 
be  plunged  into  a kind  of  stupidity  and 
apathy ; and  any  thing  might  be  done 
with  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  a few  glasses  of  brandy,  then  he 
became  a tiger,  and,  without  distinc- 
tion, attacked  equally  his  friends  and 
his  enemies.  A woman  at  Bamberg, 
as  soon  as  she  had  drank  brandy,  felt 
the  most  irresistable  desire  to  set  fire  to 
some  house  or  other;  but  scarcely  had 
this  irritation  exhausted  itself,  than  she 
was  horror  struck  with  herself.  But  as 
she  did  not  keep  a sufficient  guard 
over  herself  in  abstaining  from  her 
favourite  drink,  she  was  guilty  of  arson 
no  less  than  fourteen  times. 

The  most  embarrassing  case,  relative 
to  the  degree  of  culpability,  in  ab- 
stracting from  the  laws,  is  that  where 
a particular  quality  acquires  of  itself, 
and  a consequence  of  organization, 
so  high  a degree  of  energy,  that  it 
forms  the  most  predominant  charac- 
ter of  an  individual.  I have  already 
proved  that  every  faculty  and  propen- 
sity may  arrive  at  this  degree  of  ener- 
gy. If  that  take  place  with  respect 
to  an  indifferent  or  praiseworthy  thing, 
it  may  be  a subject  of  congratulation, 
though  not  of  merit.  Many,  from 
their  nature,  are  called  to  devotion ; 
others  would  be  obliged  to  do  extreme 
violence  to  their  feelings  to  send  away, 
without  assisting  them,  a lost  child,  or^ 
an  old  man  without  support.  Many 
men  have  a particular  inclination  to 
build,  to  travel,  to  quarrel,  &c.  One 
burns  with  an  insatiable  desire  of 
glory — another  cannot  even  spare  his 
best  friends  when  any  poignant  witti- 
cism presents  itself  to  his  mind.  We 
found  in  a house  of  correction,  a young 
nobleman  extremely  proud,  who  had 
been  confined  there  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  all  kind  of  work  ; even  in 
that  house  he  would  only  speak  to 


certain  persons,  and  his  questions  an- 
nounced an  uncommon  degree  of  pe- 
netration. The  nervous  systems  of 
certain  external  senses  may,  in  like 
manner,  acquire  so  extraordinary  a de- 
gree of  activity  and  energy,  that  they 
may  determine,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  the  principal  character  of  an  in- 
dividual. This  kind  of  energy  is  even 
sometimes  hereditary.  In  a Russian 
family,  the  father  and  grandfather  be- 
came early  victims  to  their  propensity 
for  getting  drunk ; the  son,  although 
he  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this, 
continued  to  give  himself  up  to  it  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  the  con- 
trary ; and  the  grandson,  a child  about 
five  years  old,  already  manifested  the 
most  decided  inclination  for  strong  li- 
quors. 

Why  should  not  this  imperious  ac- 
tivity also  take  place  in  other  organs, 
which,  by  the  access  of  their  action, 
lead  to  evil  ? The  reality  of  a similar 
exaltation  is  founded  upon  so  many 
examples,  that  every  objection  dic- 
tated by  superstition  or  prejudice 
would  be  absurd.  The  individual 
who  experiences  this  exalted  energy, 
is  governed  by  some  particular' sensa- 
tion or  idea,  in  which  his  wholq  soul  is 
centred.  If  this  violent  action  be  not 
restrained  by  superior  force,  man  be- 
comes the  slave  of  it.  If  faculties  of 
a superior  order  act  at  the  same  time 
in  a contrary  sense,  an  obstinate 
struggle  results  between  the  fatal  con- 
cupiscences of  the  individual  and  the 
penible  opposition  of  his  reason.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  evil  propensities 
are  frequently  more  powerful  than 
good,  and  that  the  flesh  is  often 
stronger  than  the  mind  ? This  condi- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  not  a real  alienation 
of  the  mind,  but  rather  a partial  ex- 
altation or  subjection  of  the  soul,  and 
it  offers  an  incomprehensible  contract 
between  man  and  the  animal  in  man.* 
If  the  exaltation  takes  place  in  a qua- 


* “ For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  : 
aUd  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other : so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  ye  would.” — St.  Paul  to  the  Ga- 
lations,  c.  5.  v 17 
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lity  whose  too  energetic  activity  leads 
to  criminal  acts,  a more  unfortunate 
condition  for  any  individual,  or  a 
more  perplexed  one  for  the  judge,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  ; for  it  produces 
effects  apparently  so  contrary,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
distinguish  it  from  a state  of  reason ; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  appears  as  if  it  ^ 
were  confounded  with  folly.  Let  us 
examine,  for  example,  the  propen- 
sity TO  THEFT. 

EXALTED  PROPENSITY  TO  THEFT, 
ANNIHILATING  THE  MORAL  LI- 
BERTY. 

Victor  Amedee  the  First,  King  of 
Sardinia,  wherever  he  went,  always 
took  objects  of  the  smallest  value. 
Saurin,  a minister  of  Geneva,  although 
imbued  with  the  best  principles  of 
reason  and  religion,  fell  continually 
into  the  propensity  of  stealing.  An- 
other individual  from  his  earliest  age  4 
was  a prey  to  this  inclination.  He 
enlisted  as  a soldier,  under  the  hope  of 
being  restrained  by  the  severity  of  the 
discipline;  but  continuing  to  thieve, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemn- 
ed to  be  hanged.  Always  endeavour- 
ing to  conquer  his  fingering  propen- 
sity, he  studied  divinity,  and  became 
a Capuchin  friar.  His  evil  spirit 
followed  him  to  the  cloister;  but  as  he 
no  longer  steals  any  thing  except 
trifles,  he  gives  himself  up  to  his  in- 
clination without  uneasiness.  He  steals 
scissars,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  tea-cups, 
tumblers,  &c.  and  carries  them  to  his 
cell.  A person  holding  a situation 
under  government,  at  Vienna,  had  the 
most  singular  mania  of  only  stealing 
household  utensils.  He  hired  two 
rooms  to  put  them  in ; he  neither  sold 
nor  made  any  use  of  them  whatever. 
The  wife  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
Gaubius,  had  such  an  invincible  pro- 
pensity for  thieving,  that  .wherever 
she  bought  any  thing,  she  always  en- 
deavoured to  purloin  something.  The 
Countesss  M***  at  Wesel,  and  J***  at 
Frankfort,  had  also  this  same  propen- 
sity. Madame  de  N***  had  been 
brought  up  with  particular  care.  Her 
wit  and  talents  assured  her  a distin- 
guished place  in  society.  But  n either 


her  education  nor  her  fortune  were 
proof  against  the  most  decided  pro- 
pensity for  stealing.  Lavater  men- 
tions a physician  who  never  left  the 
room,  when  he  visited  his  patients, 
without  stealing  something  from  them, 
and  afterwards  never  thought  any 
more  about  it.  His  wife  examined  his 
pockets  every  night,  and  used  to  find 
in  them  keys,  scissars,  thimbles,  knives, 
spoons,  buckles,  cases,  &c.  which  she 
returned  the  next  morning  to  their  re- 
spective owners.  Moritz,  in  his  Traite 
Experimental  sur  l’Amie,  relates  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  the  history  of  a 
thief  who  had  the  propensity  of  thiev- 
ing to  such  a degree,  that  on  the  point 
of  drawing  his  last  breath,  h'e  actually 
stole  the  snuff-box  from  his  confessor. 
Dr.  Bernard,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  told  usof  a native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Alsace,  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  everywhere  committed  larcenies, 
although  he  had  abundance  of  every- 
thing, and  was  by  no  means  avari- 
cious. He  had  been  carefully  brought 
up,  and  his  vicious  propensity  had 
several  times  been  visited  with  punish- 
ment. His  father  made  him  enlist  for 
a soldier.  Even  this  did  not  correct 
him ; he  committed  several  considera- 
ble thefts,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  We  found  a similar  propen- 
sity in  the  son  of  a celebrated  philoso- 
pher. He  was  distinguished  from  all 
his  school-fellows  for  his  talents  ; but, 
from  his  earliest  age,  he  robbed  his 
parents,  sister,  servants,  companions, 
and  masters ; he  stole  the  most  valu- 
able books  from  his  father’s  library. 
Every  method  was  tried  to  correct 
him ; he  was  made  a soldier ; and 
was  several  times  severely  punished, 
but  all  proved  useless  and  unavailing. 
The  conduct  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man  was  regular  in  every  other  point°; 
he  did  not  justify  his  acts;  but  if  he 
was  addressed  on  this  subject,  in  the 
most  friendly  and  energetic  terms,  he 
evinced  the  greatest  indifference,  and 
appeared  not  to  hear  them.  The  pay- 
master of  a Prussian  regjment  of  cui- 
rassiers, a man  in  every  other  respect 
instructed  and  gifted  with  moral  qua- 
lities, had  such  a decided  propensity 
for  thieving,  that  he  frequently  picked 
his  officers’  pockets  of  their  handker- 
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chiefs  on  the  parade.  His  General  had 
a great  respect  for  him  ; but  as  soon  as 
he  appeared,  every  thing  was  shut  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  for  he  often  used 
to  take  away  handkerchiefs,  shirts,  and 
even  women’s  stockings.  Besides, 
whenever  the  things  he  took  were 
asked  for  again,  he  gave  them  up  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness.  M.  Kneisler, 
the  director  of  the  prison  at  Prague, 
told  us  of  a rich  merchant’s  wife  who 
continually  robbed  her  husband  in  the 
most  expert  manner.  She  was  obliged 
to  be  shut  up  in  a house  of  correction. 
She  was  no  sooner  emancipated,  than 
she  began  her  tricks  again,  for  which 
she  was  a second  time  shut  up.  Set  at 
liberty  once  more,  she  committed  new 
thefts,  and  was  a third  time  condemn- 
ed to  a more  rigorous  confinement  than 
the  preceding.  She  even  committed 
thefts  in  the  prison.  Slje  made  a hole 
in  the  most  ingenious  manner  in  a 
stove  that  warmed  the  room  where 
the  cash  box  of  the  establish- 
ment was  kept.  The  repeated  thefts 
she  committed  were  remarked.  Bells 
were  usually  fixed  to  the  doors  and 
windows ; but  at  length  pistols,  which 
were  placed  so  as  to  go  off  on  the  box 
being  touched,  frightened  her  so  much, 
that  she  had  no  time  to  make  her 
escape  through  the  stove.*  In  a pri- 
son at  Copenhagen,  we  saw  an  incor- 
rigible thief,  who  sometimes  distributed 
the  fruits  of  his  vocation  to  the  poor. 
In  another  place,  a thief  confined  for 
the  seventh  time,  assured  us  with  re- 
gret, that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  he  could  conduct  himself 
otherwise.  He  earnestly  requested  to 
be  detained  in  prison,  that  he  might 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  earning 
his  livelihood. 

A thousand  similar  instances  might 
be  quoted,  and  which  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  propensity  to  theft 
is  not  always  a consequence  of  a bad 
education,  laziness,  or  poverty,  the 
want  of  some  bad  qualities,  nor  even 
a defect  of  morality  and  religion ; and 


* In  several  parts  of  Germany,  the 
mouth  of  the  stove  opens  into  quite  a 
different  apartment  to  that  in  which 
the  stove  itself  stands,  &c. 


so  true  it  is,  that  every  body  shut  their 
eyes  on  insignificant  larcenies  when 
committed  by  rich  persons,  who 
otherwise  possess  good  qualities. 
These  thefts  are  called  distractions. 
But  may  not  the  same  propensity 
be  found  in  poor  men  ? Does  it  then 
change  its  nature?  Does  it  change 
from  the  importance  of  the  objects 
stolen?  There  results  from  similar 
cases,  that  much  prudence  and  expe- 
rience are  necessary  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  degree  of  culpability. 


SUNDAY  SICKNESS; 

OR  AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE 
AND  CAUSES  OF  A DISEASE  OF  THE 
TYPHUS  KIND,  WHICH,  THOUGH 
OF  LONG  STANDING  AND  GENERAL 
PREVALENCE,  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
NOTICED  BY  ANY  MEDICAL  WRITER. 


Principus  obsta.  Sero  medicina  pa- 
ratur. 

Cum  mala  per  longas  invalure  meras. 

OVID. 

Resist  disease  betimes,  if  you  would 
see 

Your  health  the  same  as  once  it  used 
to  be; 

Too  late  at  last  we  call  for  med’cine’s 
aid. 

Our  pow’rs,  by  long  affliction,  all  de- 
cayed. 

Doctor  Easy,  amongst  other  pa- 
pers, has  given  us  one  containing  the 
particulars  of  the  disease  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  patients  as  a natural, 
but  which,  he  thinks,  bears  the  symp- 
toms of  a moral  disorder. 

" There  is  a disease,  at  this  time,  but 
too  prevalent ; an  account  of  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  our  popular  books 
of  medicines;  I shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  communicate  some  particu- 
lars respecting  it. 

“ The  disease  to  which  1 refer,  is 
evidently  of  the  intermitting  kind; 
and  in  all  cases  that  have  fallen  un- 
der my  notice,  has  attacked  the  pa- 
tients by  violent  paroxysms  which  re- 
turn every  seventh  day.  It  may  be 
thought  to  savor  of  superstition  to 
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mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  a fact, 
and,  therefore,  must  not  be  passed 
over, — that  these  paroxysms  return 
only  on  the  Lord’s  day,  on  which 
account  the  disease  is  called  the  Sun- 
day sickness ; and  the  faculty  know 
it  by  no  other  name  than  * Diei  Do- 
minici  morbus.’  On  account  of  its 
periodical  attacks,  some  have  thought 
it  to  be  a kind  of  ague,  especially  as  it 
is  attended  with  a great  degree  of 
coldness,  though  I do  not  perceive  the 
sympioms  of  shivering,  which  are 
usual  in  that  complaint. 

“ I have  observed  the  paroxysms 
commence  at  different  periods ; but 
generally  in  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  in  many  cases  it  seizes  the 
patient  before  he  has  left  his  bed,  and 
makes  him  indisposed  to  rise  till  a 
later  hour  than  usual.  A coldness  has 
first  been  noticed  about  the  region  of 
the  heart,  and  a dulness  in  the  head, 
which  stupifies  the  brain,  not  unusual- 
ly succeeds;  this  is  followed  by  yawn- 
ing, and  a sort  of  lethargy.  The  pa- 
tient is  sometimes  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  especially  the  legs  and 
the  feet,  so  that  he  finds  himself  in- 
disposed to  walk  to  the  house  of  God. 
Some,  indeed,  have  gone  up  to  the 
solemn  assembly;  but  they  have  ge- 
nerally entered  it  later  than  their 
neighbours;  and  even  there  the  pa- 
roxysms have  seized  them,  and  the 
symptoms  of  yawning  and  lethargy 
have  been  so  violent,  that  they  have 
fallen  into  a dead  sleep,  even  when  the 
preacher  has  been  delivering  the  most 
solemn  truths  in  the  most  animated 
manner;  and  others  have  been  ex- 
tremely uneasy  in  their  confinement 
during  the  time  of  service,  though 
they  have  been  known  to  sit  very 
contentedly  in  a play-house  for  several 
hours  together. 

“ This  disease  appears  to  stupify 
those  who  are  subject  to  it ; so  that, 
however  they  may  appear  to  suffer, 
they  are  seldom  if  ever  heard  to 
complain.  I have  known  persons 
under  other  diseases  mourn  on  account 
of  their  confinement  from  public  wor- 
ship ; but  the  victims  of  this  extraor- 
dinary disorder  were  never  heard  so 
to  do. 


“ I was  at  first  greatly  surprised,  after 
hearing  that  the  patient  could  not  get 
to  public  worship,  to  find  her  the 
next  day  as  active  as  if  she  had  not 
been  subject  to  any  kind  of  indisposi- 
tion ; but  I have  since  found  it  very 
common,  after  the  paroxysms  are  re- 
moved, for  the  patient  to  appear  per- 
fectly well  till  the  approach  of  the 
next  Sabbath;  though  most  of  the 
faculty  agree,  that  there  is  a low  fever- 
ish heat  to  be  perceived  during  the 
days  of  interval,  which  is  called  fe- 
bris  mundiy  or  the  worldly  fever. 
There  seems  also  to  be  a loss  of  appe- 
tite for  savory  food,  and  an  entire 
want  of  relish  for  the  panis  vitce , 
which  it  is  thought  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  remove  their  disease,  as  a very 
skilful  and  experienced  person  has  as- 
serted, that  it  was  more  to  him 
than  his  necessary  food  ; and  another 
has  recommended  it  as  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  One  circum- 
stance I had  almost  forgotten,  namely, 
that  those  who  have  not  laid  aside  all 
attention  to  the  form  of  religion,  if 
they  are  subject  to  the  Sunday  sick- 
ness, generally  feel  somewhat  chill  and 
listless  about  the  hours  of  secret  re- 
tirement, and  family  devotion. 

“ From  some  symptoms  in  the  fami- 
lies where  this  disease  has  made  its 
appearance,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  contagious.  If  I am  not 
strangely  mistaken,  some  children 
have  received  the  infection  from  their 
parents ; and  I expect  every  week  to 
see  it  more  prevalent  in  the  vicinity 
of  certain  families  who  are  dreadfully 
under  the  power  of  the  disorder.  The 
symptoms  of  yawning  are  evident  in 
some,  and  of  lethargy  in  others,  who 
are  not  yet  so  far  gone  as  to  be  kept 
from  public  worship. 

“ I was  willing  to  hope  the  Sunday 
sickness  was  a new  complaint,  and 
peculiar  to  these  parts ; but  it  seems 
there  are  but  few  places  where  the 
malady  has  not  reached;  and  weari- 
ness of  the  Sabbath  appears  to  have 
been  a raging  disorder  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  times  of  their  common- 
wealth ; though  it  is  to  be  feared,  it 
never  was  more  prevalent  and  conta- 
gious than  at  present ; and,  I am  sorry 
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to  say,  its  prevalence  is,  and  not  a lit- 
tle, owing  to  some  attempts  to  prove 
that  its  effects  are  not  to  be  dreaded. 

“ In  searching  for  the  cause  of  these 
symptoms,  I have  niet  with  consider- 
able difficulty ; but  am  now  con- 
vinced, after  the  closest  investigation, 
that  they  are  generally  brought  on  by 
excessive  indulgence,  and  feeding 
without  reserve  on  the  sour  fruits  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  windy  diet  of  the 
world.  . Persons  who  sit  for  many 
hours  together  in  close  rooms,  with 
vain  carnal  companions,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  malady ; and  I have  ob- 
served that  a neglect  of  family  and 
social  religion  on  working  days,  a 
‘great  delight  in  cards  and  other  games, 
a frequent  attendance  upon  night 
feasts,  drinking  clubs,  and  the  theatres, 
are  among  its  certain  forerunners. 

“ I am  desirous  that  these  particu- 
lars should  be  laid  before  the  public, 
that  they  may  serve  to  caution  some 
persons  of  their  danger,  and  that  the 
skilful  may  be  excited  to  seek  out  a 
remedy  for  the  disease.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  complaint  is  a moral 
rather  than  a natural  one ; it  is,  how- 
ever, argued  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  patients  generally  complain  of  a 
natural  indisposition.  What  is  to  be 
done  ? It  is  high  time  that  physicians 
or  divines  should  attend  to  the  ma- 
lady. I have  sometimes  thought  of 
prescribing  draughts  and  bolusses  to 
those  who  have  told  me  that  they 
could  not  go  to  church,  or  not 
go  in  time,  or  not  keep  awake 
while  they  were  there;  but  when  I 
have  found  them  well  and  active  in 
their  business,  I have  declined  it,  for 
fear  it  should  seem  like  forcing  medi- 
cines.— Had  I been  sure  that  worldly 
business  or,  pleasure  had  detained 
them,  I should  have  recommended 
the  clergyman  to  attend  to  their  case; 
but  when  they  talk  of  their  infirmities 
and  indispositions,  I do  not  know 
how  he  could  address  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  a consultation 
of  physicians  and  divines,  that  it  may 
be  determined  to  whom  the  patieuts 
belong,  and  whether  the  complaint  is 
seated  in  the  body  or  the  soul.” 


SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  OR 
HARTSHORN, 

TO  CURE  VENOMOUS  BITES. 


Ammonia  is  often  found  successful  in 
preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of 
venomous  animals.  When  travelling 
in  the  north  of  England,  Dr.  Leslie 
stepped  to  give  assistance  to  a poor 
man,  who,  having  laid  down  on  the 
grass  to  sleep,  had  been  bitten.  From 
experience  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
ammonia  in  India,  in  cases  of  the  bites 
of  different  snakes.  Dr.  Leslie  pro- 
cured some  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and 
gave  about  a drachm  of  it,  mixed 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  gin  and 
a little  water.  The  effect  was  very 
sudden.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the 
patient’s  eyes  became  brighter,  his 
pulse  fuller  and  stronger,  and  his 
countenance  altogether  more  cheerful; 
and  by  a repetition  of  the  same  re- 
medy, in  about  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a half,  he  appeared  perfectly  re- 
covered. Another  dose  was  left  to  be 
taken  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  he  said  he  was  quite 
well,  except  a little  numbness  and 
weakness  of  the  head ; the  day  after 
he  returned  to  his  work. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  six  cases  are  related  in 
which  the  hartshorn  has  been  suc- 
cessful. They  were  selected  from  a 
number  which  had  come  to  the  au- 
thor’s knowledge,  who  adds,  “ that 
he  never  knew  an  instance  of  harts- 
horn failing  in  its  effects,  where  the 
patient  has  been  able  to  swallow-  it.” 
He  at  the  same  time  says,  “ that  it 
does  not  act  so  much  as  a specific  in 
destroying  the.  quality  of  the  poison, 
as  by  counteracting  the  effect  on  the 
system,  by  stimulating  the  fibres,  and 
preserving  that  irritability  which  it 
tends  to  destroy.”  Dr.  Temple  also 
recommends  the  caustic  volatile  alkali, 
or  spiritus  ammoniae  succinatus  to  be 
administered  every  five  minutes ; but  in 
most  cases  the  following  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  administration : 
Make  a mixture  of  four  ounces  of 
almond  emulsion,  and  two  drachms 
of  water  of  ammonia : let  the  patient 
take  two  large  table-spoonsful  every 
hour. 
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THEORIES  OF  PERCEPTION. 

The  Stoics  believed  that  light  ema- 
nated from  us  to  the  object,  and  was 
then  reflected.  The  Pythagoreans  sup- 
posed a visible  principle  to  proceed 
from  the  body.  Plato  believed  that  an 
effluvia  passed  from  the  eye  and  the 
object,  met,  and  after  mutual  embrace, 
return  to  the  eye  impregnated  with  the 
image  of  the  object.  Epicurus  be- 
lieved in  a material  emanation. 


TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD 
FROM  THE  VEINS  OF  ONE  PER- 
SON TO  THOSE  OF  ANOTHER. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we 
inform  our  readers,  of  the  success  of  an 
operation  lately  performed,  which  may 
in  fact,  be  called  “ Dr.  Blundell’s  ope- 
ration — for  although  the  transfusing 
of  blood  into  the  veins  of  dying  per- 
sons, has  been  performed  in  former 
times,  yet  the  transfusion  of  blood 
from  one  human  being  to  another, 
has  been  reserved  for  Dr.  Blundell. 

A sensible  pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  Waller,  Surgeon, 
lately,  in  which  the  author  shews,  that 
when  the  operation  of  transfusion  was 
introduced  about  the  year  1666,  great 
opposition  to  it  was  manifested ; and 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  occasion  an  act  of 
parliament  to  have  been  passed  against 
it.  Its  ill  success  was  the  occasion  of  this 
opposition : but  then  the  blood  trans- 
fused was  from  calves  or  lambs.  The  au- 
thor then  observes  upon  Dr.  Blundell’s 
application  of  the  operation,  which  ob- 
servations we  extract,  with  a view  of  ex- 
tending as  widely  as  we -can  the  know- 
ledge of  an  effort  in  medical  science, 
which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  be- 
nefit to  mankind.  We  have  often — very 
often — witnessed  the  ebbing  tide  of  life, 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  had  this  operation  been 
known  then,  many— many  lives  would 
have  been  saved.  Death  from  loss  of 
blood,  is  a most  common  occurrence 
in  child-birth,  and  therefore  adds  in-  ‘ 
estimable  value  on  the  operation. 

The  following  is  -the  extract  from 
Mr.  Waller’s  pamphlet: 


“ He  (Dr.  Blundell)  has  proved,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  cavil  or  doubt, 
that  the  dog  at  least , when  dying  from 
bleeding,  may  be  resuscitated,  and 
completely  too,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  of  its  own  spe- 
cies, but  that  if  the  blood  of  another 
genus  be  used,  the  animal  usually 
dies.  Now  if  this  holds  good  with  re- 
gard to  the  inferior  animals,  we  have 
a right  to  presume,  till  we  have  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  the  life 
of  a human  being  may,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  be  saved  by  the 
introduction  of  human  blood  5 and, 
though  in  most  of  these  experiments, 
arterial  blood  was  used,  on  account  of 
the  greater  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  supplied,  yet  to  satisfy  himself  on 
this  head,  Dr.  Blundell  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments,  which  sufficient- 
ly proved,  that  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  the  blood  was  pro- 
cured from  arteries  or  from  veins. 
This  I apprehend  to  be  a very  material 
point,  as  the  obtaining  of  human  ar- 
terial blood  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  great  difficulty.  But  that  the 
venous  blood  of  a man,  may  with  im- 
punity be  injected,  by  means  of  a sy- 
ringe, into  the  veins  of  a woman,  ap- 
parently sinking  from  haemorrhage, 
has  of  late  been  demonstrated,  as  far  as 
two  cases  can  be  said  to  do  this.  The 
females  were  both  patients  of  the  City 
of  London  and  Southwark  Midwifery 
Institution  j one  occurring  in  my  own 
district,  the  other  in  that  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Doubleday.  I was 
summoned  to  the  first  case  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1825,  about  half  an  hour 
after  delivery,  and  was  told,  that  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  an 
alarming  haemorrhage  had  supervened. 
The  patient  was  below  the  middle 
stature,  aged  twenty-one,  of  a very 
delicate  and  scrofulous  habit,  and  one 
very  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  loss  of 
blood.  She  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
be  dead,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  redness  on  her  cheeks,  or  on  her 
lips,  which  were  of  a leaden  hue ; she 
had  that  peculiar  cast  of  countenance, 
which  Dr.  Blundell  emphatically  calls 
“ death  in  the  face,”  but  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  upon  paper. 
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There  was  no  apparent  respiration  for 
some  seconds,  and  the  powers  of  de- 
glutition were  suspended.  The  pulse 
at  times  was  slightly  perceptible,  at 
others  it  could  not  be  felt.  There  was 
still  some  little  draining  from  the  ute- 
rus, I therefore  continued  the  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  belly,  which  had  be- 
fore been  had  recourse  to,  and  applied 
warmth  to  her  feet,  which  were  very 
cold.  She  soon  so  far  revived  as  to  be 
able  to  swallow ; and  then  brandy  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  were  liberally 
given.  These  measures  were  vigor- 
ously persevered  in  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  an  half,  with  only  tempo- 
rary benefit ; for  although  the  pulse 
rose  a little  after  each  exhibition  of  the 
stimulus,  it  soon  fell  again.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  only  resource  left,  was  the 
operation  of  transfusion.  As  she  was 
now  getting  generally  cold,  and  the 
drain  had  nearly  ceased,  I wrapped 
her  up  in  blankets,  and  desiring  the 
stimuli  to  be.  persisted  in,  proceeded 
to  Dr.  Blundell  to  request  his  advice 
and  assistance,  which  he  had  previous- 
ly very  kindly  offered  me  in  case  of  an 
emergency  of  this  kind.  In  a little 
more  than  an  hour  we  returned,  and  as 
I at  this  time  thought  the  pulse  rather 
more  perceptible,  we  agreed  to  have 
every  thing  ready  for  the  operation, 
but  to  defer  it  for  the  present.  After 
waiting  at  the  patient’s  bed-side  for 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  we  were  all 
agreed  that  she  had  not  lost  ground, 
and  for  the  last  hour  we  thought  the 
pulse  beat  with  rather  more  regularity, 
(the  stimulus  had  been  repeated  at  in- 
tervals during  this  period.)  Dr.  B.  and 
myself  then  left  her  for  ah  hour,  and 
when  we  returned  again  it  was  very 
evident  that  she  was  worse ; her 
pulse  was  lower,  and  she  was  still  lying 
in  that  alarming  state  of  faintness,  that 
we  considered  the  presumption  against 
her  surviving  to  be  so  strong,  that  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  leaving  her  - 
without  making  the  attempt  to  save  her 
life  by  the  operation  of  transfusion. 
On  bringing  her  to  the  edge  of  the  bed 
she  vomited,  her  pulse  was  now  120, 
weak  and  fluttering.  I cannot  tell 
what  quantit  of  brandy  she  had 


taken,  but  should  suppose  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  ounces. 

“ The  operation  was  exceedingly 
simple,  and  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

“ A vein  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  was 
laid  bare  for  about  an  inch  and  a half, 
and  an  opening  of  sufficient  extent  to 
admit  the  beak  of  the  syringe  made 
into  it.  A little  blood  oozed  from  this 
orifice,  in  order  completely  to  retain 
which,  a blunt  needle  was  passed  un- 
der the  vessel  a little  lower  down.  As 
in  these  cases  patients  have  not  a drop 
of  blood  to  spare,  it  will  be  found  ad- 
viseable,  in  future  operations  of  this 
kind,  not  to  open  the  vein  till  after  it 
has  been  done.  The  syringe  was  made 
of  brass,  well  tinned  on  the  inside,  and 
contained  two  ounces. 

“ The  husband  having  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  blood,  was  now  called  in,  and 
placed  near  the  bed.  A vein  in  his 
arm  was  opened  and  the  blood  allow- 
ed to  flow  into  a common  glass  tum- 
bler. From  this  it  was  immediately 
absorbed  into  the  syringe,  even  whilst 
it  was  flowing,  care  being  taken 
that  a sufficient  quantity  should  re-  * 
main  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  air.  The  more 
effectually,  however,  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  vein, 
when  the  syringe  was  full,  its  nozzle 
was  placed  perpendicularly  upwards, 
and  the  piston  gently  pressed,  till  we 
could  see  the  blood  issuing  from  its 
point.  The  blood  was  then  cautiously 
injected  in  a direction  towards  the 
heart.  No  very  obvious  effect  appear- 
ed to  be  produced  by  the  first  injection. 
After  waiting  a minute  it  was  repeat- 
ed, and  towards  the  end  of  this  injec- 
tion, there  was  an  approach  to  syncope, 
the  pulse  became  somewhat  irregular : 
there  was  sighing,  with  efforts  to  vomit, 
though  nothing  was  ejected,  and  there 
was  slight  restlessness , these  symptoms 
ceased  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  or  two.  In  the  present  limited 
state  of  our  experience,  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  these  symptoms  were 
caused  by  the  injection,  or  whether 
they  were  the  effect  of  the  previous 
haemorrhage ; but  as  great  caution  is 
required  in  conducting  the  operation. 
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as  the  patient  expressed  herself  com- 
fortable, and  as  her  pulse,  though  still 
feeble,  had  fallen  to  110,  we  agreed 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  stop 
the  operation,  conceiving  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  injected  (four  ounces) 
though  small,  was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale  in  her  favour,  as  far  as  her 
life  was  concerned.  When  seen  about 
six  hours  afterwards,  she  was  found  in 
a very  comfortable  state,  her  pulse 
100  and  broad,  complained  of  no  pain, 
but  said  she  was  excessively  hungry. 
Light  and  unstimulating  nourishment 
was  liberally  allowed  her,  and  although 
she  remained  weak  and  low  for  three 
or  four  days,  she  eventually  recovered 
without  a single  unpleasant  symptom. 
There  was  but  little  secretion  of  milk ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours,  not  having  passed  any  urine,  I 
thought  it  best  to  introduce  a catheter, 
(although  she  said  she  felt  no  inconve- 
nience,) and  drew  away  about  twenty- 
four  ounces  only.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  many  dayp  that  the 
wound  was  healed,  as  tKere  was  no 
attempt  at  union  by  adhesion. 

“ The  other  case  which  occurred  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Doubleday,  was  that 
of  a robust  Irish  woman,  who  had  lost 
a large  quantity  of  blood, from  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  after-birth.  Before  and 
during  the  extractions  of  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  lost,  that  al- 
though the  uterus  was  well  contracted, 
she  was  lying  in  that  alarming  state 
of  syncope,  that  Mr.  Doubleday  feared 
dissolution  would  speedily  ensue.  He 
could  not  feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
the  countenance  was  exsanguinous,  the 
lips  pale,  nostrils  pinched,  sight  in- 
distinct, excessive  restlessness,  breath- 
ing hurried,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent sighing ; the  body  was  covered 
with  a cold  clammy  perspiration. 
Mr.  D.  gave  her  about  six  ounces  of 
brandy,  after  which  the  pulse  became 
just  distinguishable;  the  brandy  was 
given  at  short  intervals,  with  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  Laudanum  was 
also  given,  with  the  view  of  allaying 
the  extreme  restlessness.  These  means 
were  employed  for  about  half  an  hour, 
but  their  influence  was  very  transi- 
tory. The  pulse,  when  perceptible, 
was  very  rapid.  Mr.  Doubleday  be- 


ing now  of  opinion  that  nothing  short 
of  the  operation  of  transfusion  would 
save  his  patient,  left  her  in  the  care  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  previously  in 
attendance,  and  proceeded  to  Doctor 
Blundell,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  patient’s  house. 

“ The  woman  was  still  in  the  same 
state,  and  it  was  the  united  opinion  of 
Dr.  B.  and  Mr.  D.  after  deliberately 
investigating  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  viz.  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  the  aspect,  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  quantity  of  blood  lost, 
that  the  chance  of  her  recovery  was 
so  slight,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
neglect  the  trial  of  the  operation  of 
transfusion,  which  was  begun  in  the 
usual  manner;  but  the  patient  made 
so  much  resistance,  that  they  aban- 
doned the  operation  for  the  time,  not 
however  expecting  her  ultimate  re- 
covery. The  brandy  was  continued 
at  intervals,  in  addition  to  which,  she 
also  had  two  or  three  eggs  beat  up 
with  a little  brandy. 

“Notwithstanding  these  measures, 
however,  she  grew  worse,  and  about 
half-past  two  p.  m.  (about  five  hours 
after  the  operation  had  been  attempt- 
ed) Mr.  Doubleday  received  a mes- 
sage, stating  that  she  would  most 
probably  be  dead  before  he  could 
arrive  at  the  house.  He  went  imme- 
diately, and  found  the’ woman  all  but 
dead — in  fact,  the  husband  said  she 
was  dead.  Mr.  D.  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with  the  operation.  The  sy- 
ringe was  the  same  that  was  used  in 
the  former  case;  at  the  end  of  the 
first  injection,  the  pulse  was  more  per- 
ceptible, the  second  it  was  broader,  at 
the  third  (when  six  ounces  were  in- 
jected) a very  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  patient  was 
observed,  she  herself  stating,  that  ‘ she 
was  as  strong  as  a bull ;’  at  the  fourth 
she  said,  ‘ she  felt  the  blood  running 
up  her  veins;’  and  also  stated  that 
she  was  ‘ quite  recovered.’ 

“ Mr.  D.  here  hesitated,  whether 
or  not  he  should  stop  the  operation, 
but  as  there  was  no  unfavourable 
symptom,  and  as  the  patient  had  im- 
proved upon  the  injection  of  every 
additional  syringe  full,  he  determined 
to  proceed,  and  accordingly  three 
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more  injections  were  employed,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole  fourteen  ounces; 
she  now  complained  of  pain  over  the 
left  eye,  and  therefore  Mr.  D.  very 
judiciously  discontinued  the  opera- 
tion ; the  pulse  was  now  one  of  con- 
siderable power.  The  pulse  which 
before  the  operation,  when  it  could  be 
numbered,  was  140,  was  now  down 
to  104;  a quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards it  was  98  ; one  hour  and  a half 
-90;  it  was  strong,  soft,  and  full,  but 
somewhat  irregular,  and  continued  so 
for  two  hours.  About  an  hour  after 
the  operation,  she  sat  up  and  assisted 
her  nurse  in  undressing  and  making 
herself  comfortable,  and  seemed  as 
well  as  women  usually  are  when  no- 
thing particular  has  occurred. 

“ Three  hours  after  the  operation, 
her  pulse  was  94,  strong  and  full,  skin 
hot,  tongue  furred,  considerable  thirst, 
some  uterine  pain,  bowels  constipated. 
A purgative  enema  was  now  injected. 
In  two  hours  she  was  again  visited ; 
she  had  slept  a little,  the  enema  had 
operated  twice,  pulse  120,  skin  per- 
spiring, tongue  moist ; has  had  no 
nourishment  since  the  operation;  as 
she  was  restless,  and  complained  of 
pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  sixty  drops 
of  tinct.  opii  were  given,  which  pro- 
cured her  sleep,  and  brought  on  a co- 
pious perspiration.  Three  hours  after- 
wards she  took  an  aperient.  She 
passed  a comfortable  night,  but  her 
bowels  being  confined,  the  aperient 
was  repeated  next  day. 

**  Some  slight  inconvenience  was  ex- 
perienced, in  consequence  of  a little 
inflammation  of  the  vein,  which  was 
however  subdued  by  leeches,  fomenta- 
tions, and  poultices.  With  this  ex- 
ception she  went  on  well ; the  secre- 
tion of  the  milk  was  so  copious  as  to 
be  troublesome.  The  seventh  day  af- 
ter the  operation,  she  got  up  to  pre- 
pare her  husband’s  breakfast,  and  at- 
tended to  her  household  affairs;  by 
which  means  she  re-produced  slight 
inflammation  of  the  vein,  but  it  gra- 
dually subsided.* 


“ * A more  detailed  account  of  this 
case  is  published  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal  for  Novem- 


“ From  these  cases  I conceive  we 
have  a right  to  draw  the  following  in- 
ferences. 

“ 1.  That  the  operation  of  trans- 
fusion is  not  necessarily  followed  by 
those  dangerous  effects  which  were 
formerly  attributed  to  it  by  Heister, 
whose  opinion  has  been  cited  in  the 
present  day,  as  an  argument  against  it. 

“ 2.  That  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  in  the  size  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patients,  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  presume, -that  the  four 
ounces  of  blood  injected  into  the 
veins  of  the  first  patient,  were  equiva- 
lent to  six  ounces  of  the  latter,*  and 
that  the  rally  was  not  so  immediate 
and  decisive  in  the  former,  on  account 
of  her  naturally  weak  and  languid  habit. 

“ 3.  That  we  have  a right  to  con- 
clude, that  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  patients,  was  owing  to  the 
injection  of  blood,  and  not  the  effect  of 
the  previous  remedies;  because,  al- 
though they  appeared  to  revive  a little 
after  each  exhibition  of  the  stimulus,  yet 
in  a very  few  seconds  they  relapsed 
again ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  after  the 
injection  of  the  blood,  there  was  no  re- 
lapse in  either  case,  and  in  the  latter 
the  recovery  was  instantaneous  and 
complete.  This  perfect  and  sudden 
recovery  was  often  witnessed  by  Dr. 
Blundell,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
dog. 

“ 4.  That  the  symptoms  of  syncope 
which  were  observed  in  the  first  pa- 
tient were  accidental,  for  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  it  was  observed 
in  the  second. 

“ 5.  That  the  inflammation  of  the 
vein  is  not  a constant  occurrence,  for 
there  was  none  in  the  former  case,  and 
we  may  presume,  that  it  is  not  a com- 


ber, to  which  the  reader  may  refer 
for  further  particulars.  The  former 
case  was  also  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber Number  of  the  same  Journal. 

“ * It  will  been  seen  on  referring  to 
the  case,  that  when  six  ounces  of 
blood  were  injected,  the  patient  was 
completely  revived;  and  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  she  would 
have  recovered  if  the  operation  had 
been  stopped  at  this  period. 
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moil  one,  inasmuch  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  its  occurring  in  the  old  ope- 
rations which  have  been  above' related. 

**  6.  That  the  blood  injected  did 
not  merely  act  as  a stimulus  to  the 
heart,  but  that  it  was  really  applied 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  system,  for 
in  the  latter  case,  no  food  was  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach*  for  more  than 
ten  hours  after  the  operation;  prior 
to  which,  the  patient  had  vomited  up 
all  that  she  had  taken. 

“ A number  of  frivolous  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  operation, 
which  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
notice.  It  has  been  stated,  that  no 
woman  would  die  from  haemor- 
rhage, if  a proper  supply  of  light 
nourishment  was  promptly  adminis- 
tered ; but  even  supposing  it  were  re- 
tained on  the  stomach,  (which  it 
frequently  is  not,)  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  process  of  assimilation 
can  proceed  with  such  rapidity  as  in 
any  degree  to  compensate  for  the  large 
quantity  of  blood. lost  in  these  cases  ? 

“ Again  it  has  been  stated,  that 
this  operation  is  totally  unnecessary, 
for  the  very  act  of  uterine  haemorrhage 
is  its  own  cure.  According  ta  this 
notion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow 
your  patient  to  bleed  till  she  gets  cool, 
and  then  the  haemorrhage  ceases  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  fanciful  hy- 
pothesis is  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  well  known  fact,  that  women  now 
and  then  die  from  these  bleedings, 
which  they  ought  not  to  do  if  this 
idea  were  correct. 

“ But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 
these  theoretical  objections  any  far- 
ther, for  I trust  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  subject;  for  if  by 
repeated  trials  it  should  be  proved 
that  the  transfusion  of  blood  is  a safe 
operation,  there  are  many  cases,  be- 
sides those  of  uterine  haemorrhage,  in 
which  we  may  expect  it  to  be  useful. 

“ I cannot  conclude  without  again 
expressing  my  conviction,  that  as  the 
operation  is  recommended  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, the  only  legitimate  source 
of  physiological  induction,  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  advantages 
we  expect  to  derive  from  it” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXIII. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT. 


FIG.  I. 

A , A The  annular  ligaments. 

B The  end  of  the  tibia,  or  internal 
ancle. 

C,  C The  tibialis  posticus. 

D The  long  flexor  of  the  toes. 

E The  tendon  of  achilles. 

F Its  insertion  at  the  oscalcis. 

G The  abductor  pollicis  pedis. 

Ht  H The  extensor  of  the  toes. 

I The  insertion  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 

FIG  II. 

No.  4.  The  annular  ligament. 

5.  Part  of  the  lower  process  of  the 

tibia. 

6.  The  outer  ancle. 

7.  The  inner  ancle. 

8.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 
9, 9.  The  short  peroneus. 

10, 10, 10, 10,  10.  The  long  extensor 
of  the  toes. 

11,11.  The  short  extensor. 

12,  12.  The  extensor  of  the  great 
toe. 

13,  13.  The  tibialis  anticus. 

FIG.  III. 

No.  1 . The  annular  ligament. 

2,  Part  of  the  lower  process  of  the 

tibia. 

3,  The  fibula,  or  external  ancle. 

4,  The  tendon  of  achilles. 

5,  The  os  calcis. 

6,  6.  The  abductor  minimi  digiti  pe- 

dis : it  has  its  origin  at  the  os 
calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
first  joint  of  the  little  toe. 

7,  7.  The  long  peroneus. 

8,  8.  The  short  peroneus. 

9,  9.  The  little  peroneus. 

10,  10.  The  long  extensor  of  the 

toes. 

a , fl.  The  extensor  of  the  great  toe. 

1 ] . The  tibialis  anticus. 

12.  The  short  extensor  of  the  toes. 


THE  PULSE. 


The  pulse  commonly  beats  in  a per- 
son in  good  health — from  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  to  about  sixty-six 
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years — between  sixty  and  seventy  times 
in  a minute.  It  sometimes  comes 
short  of  this  in  old  persons,  and  in 
very  young  children  it  beats  quicker: 
until  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  the 
difference  amounts  at  least  to  a third ; 
after  which  it  diminishes  by  degrees. 
An  intelligent  person,  who  shall  often 
touch  and  attend  to  his  own  pulse, 
and  frequently  to  other  people’s,  will 
be  able  to  judge,  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness, of  the  degree  of  a fever  in  a 
sick  person.  If  the  strokes-be  but 
one-third  above  their  number  in  a 
healthy  state,  the  fever  is  not  very 
violent;  but  is  so,  as  often  as  it 
amounts  to  half  as  many  more  as  in 
health.  It  is  very  highly  dangerous, 
and  may  be  generally  pronounced 
mortal,  when  there  are  three  Strokes 
in  the  time  of  one.  We  must  not, 
however,  jiidge  of  the  pulse  solely  by 
its  quickness,  but  by  its  strength  or 
weakness ; its  hardness  or  softness ; and 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  it. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  define  the 
strong  and  the  feeble  pulse.  The 
strength  of  it  generally  affords  a good 
prognostic,  and  supposing  it  too 
strong,  it  may  easily  be  lowered.  The 
weak  pulse  is  often  very  menacing. 

If  the  pulse,  in  meeting  the  touch, 
excite  the  notion  of  a dry  stroke, 
as  though  the  artery  consisted  of 
wood,  or  of  some  metal,  we  term  it 
hard;  the  opposite  to  which  is  called 
soft,  and  generally  promises  better. 
If  it  be  strong  and  yet  soft,  even 
though  it  be  quick,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a very  hopeful  circum- 
stance. But  if  it  be  strong  and  hard, 
that  is  commonly  a token  of  an  in- 
flammation, and  indicates  bleeding 
and  the  cooling  regimen.  Should  it 
be  at  the  same  time  small,  quick,  and 
hard,  the  danger  is  indeed  very  press- 
ing. 

We  call  that  pulse  regular,  in  which 
a continued  succession  of  whose  strokes 
are  made  in  equal  intervals  of  time ; 
and  in  which  intervals,  not  a single 
stroke  is  wanting — since  if  that  is  its 
state,  ’t  is  called  an  intermitting 
pulse.  The  beats  or.  pulsations  are 
also  supposed  to  resemble  each  other 
so  exactly  in  quality  too,  that  one 


is  not  strong,  and  the  next  alternately 
feeble. 

As  long  as  the  state  of  the  pulse 
is  promising,  and  respiration  or  breath- 
ing is  free ; when  the  brain  does  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  affected;  while 
the  patient  takes  his  medicines,  and 
they  are  attended  with  the  consequence 
that  Mas  expected ; and  he  both  pre- 
serves his  strength  pretty  well,  and 
continues  sensible  of  his  situation,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  for  his  cure. 
As  often  as  all,  or  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  characterizing  circum- 
stances are  wanting,  he  is  id  very  con- 
siderable danger. 


MILK  ABSCESS. 


W omen  who  suckle,  are  particularly 
subject  to  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  breast.  The  part  en- 
larges, becomes  tense,  heavy,  and 
painful.  The  integuments  of  the 
breast  sometimes  assume  an  uniform 
redness ; sometimes  they  are  only  red 
in  particular  places.  The  inflamma- 
tion may  affect  the  breast  itself,  or 
be  confined  to  the  skin  and  surround- 
ing cellular  substance.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  inflamed  part  is  equally 
tense ; but  when  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  breast  is  also  affected, 
the  enlargement  is  irregular,  and  seems 
to  consist  of  one  or  more  large  tu- 
mours, situated  in  the  substance  of 
the  part.  The  pain  often  extends  to 
the  glands  under  the  arm-pit.  The 
milk  is  not  always  suppressed  when 
'the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the 
integuments,  and  suppuration  is 
said  to  come  on  more  quickly,  than 
in  affections  of  the  breast  itself. — 
When  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
continue  to  increase  for  four  or  five 
days,  suppuration  may  be  expected, 
unless  the  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation be  slow,  and  its  degree  mo- 
derate; in  which  circumstance,  the 
swelling  may  be  put  back,  even  as 
late  as  a fortnight  after  the  first  at- 
tack. Inflammations  of  the  breast 
are  almost  always  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  the  sympathetic  inflammatory 
fever.  Authors  err,  who  describe  the 
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febrile  disorder  as  generally  preceding 
the  local  complaint. 

Women  are  most  liable  to  milk 
abscesses  within  the  first  three  months 
after  child-birth : but  they  are  very 
much  exposed  to  the  disorder  as  long 
at  they  continue  to  suckle. 

The  most  common  causes  occa- 
sioning the  milk  abscess,  as  enume- 
rated by  writers  in  general,  are  re- 
pressing the  secretion  of  milk  at  an 
early  period,  mental  disturbance,  fright, 
&c.  exposure  to  cold,  moving  the  arms 
too  much  while  the  breasts  are  very 
large  and  distended,,  bruises,  and 
other  external  injuries.  The  causes 
are  not  always  assignable. 

The  matter  is  sometimes  contained 
in  one  cavity,  sometimes  in  several ; but 
the  abscess  generally  breaks  near  the 
nipple. 

As  .all  inflammations  of  the  breast 
are  attended  with  considerable  hard- 
ness, these  cases  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  other  swell- 
ings of  a more  incurable  kind.  It  is 
said,  that  scrofulous  tumours  of  the 
breast,  which  have  existed  a long 
while,  often  disappear  after  the  oc- 
currence of  a milk  abscess.  Women 
who  have  never  been  pregnant,  are 
sometimes  affected  with  suppurations 
in  the  breast,  not  essentially  different 
from  those  above-described.  Even 
men  are  said  to  be  liable  to  similar 
complaints. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  affec- 
tion, resolution  should  be  attempted. 
The  following  are  the  principal  means 
for  this  purpose : topical  blood-let- 
ting, saline  purges,  low  diet,  keeping 
the  inflamed  breast  from  hanging 
down,  gentle  friction  of  the  breast 
with  a soft  sponge  wet  with  some 
warm  emollient  liquor,  (having  the 
milk  tenderly  sucked  out  at  proper  in- 
tervals,) Goulard-water,  or  lotions  of 
sal  ammoniac,  vinegar,  and  water. 

When  matter  cannot  be  prevented 
from  forming,  an  emollient  poultice 
is  the  best  application,  and  the  ab- 
scess should  in  general  be  allowed  to 
break  of  itself,  unless  of  a somewhat 
chronic  nature;  in  which  case,  it 
should  be  opened  in  a depending 
part  with  a lancet.  Sinuses  some- 


times form  in  consequence  of  abscesses 
in  the  breast,  and  will  not  heal  till 
freely  opened  with  a director  and 
curved  bistoury.  When  the  cavity 
of  the  abscess  begins  to  fill  up  with 
granulations,  the  poultice  may  be 
left  off,  and  superficial  dressings  of 
simple  cerate  applied. 

The  indurations,  often  remaining  in 
the  breast  in  consequence  of  acute 
inflammation  and  abscesses,  generally 
yield  to  gentle  frictions  with  cam- 
phorated mercurial  ointment,  the  ap- 
plication of  a piece  of  soap  plaister, 
and  giving  a little  calomel,  with  gen- 
tle saline  purges ; warm  fomentations 
will  also  be  found  beneficial. 

- Mr.  Hey  describes  a very  deep-seated 
abscess  of  the  breast,  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  nor  confined  to  pregnant 
nor  suckling  women.  Its  situation 
renders  all  superficial  applications  in- 
effectual. The  inflammatory  stage  is 
tedious;  and  when  the  matter  has 
made  its  way  outward,  the  discharge 
continues,  and  there  is  no  tendency 
to  healing.  Sometimes  the  matter 
lodges  behind  the  mamma,  as  well 
as  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and 
breaks  out  in  different  places,  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  breast  feeling 
as  if  affected  with  a scirrhous  hardness. 
There  are  numerous  sinuses  running 
in  different  directions,  and  when 
opened,  a soft  purple  fungus,  or  proud 
flesh,  appears  within  them.  The  dis- 
ease goes  on  in  this  state  for  a long 
while,  occasioning  hectic  fever. ' 

Mr.  Hey’s  practice  is  to  trace  the 
course  of  all  the  numerous  sinuses, 
and  lay  them  open,  and  unless  this 
is  done  with  respect  to  every  one  of 
them,  the  cure  cannot  be  accom. 
plished.  If  he  find  any  two  sinuses, 
running  in  such  directions,  that  when 
fully  opened,  they  leave  a small  part 
of  the  mamma  in  a pendulous  state, 
he  removes  such  part  entirely.  As 
the  sinuses  are  filled  with  fungus,  their 
continuations  present  no  visible  cavity, 
and  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
greater  softness  of  parts  of  the  wound, 
where,  on  breaking  down  the  fungus, 
the  orifice  of  the  collateral  sinus  may 
be  found.  Mr.  Hey  has  found,  that 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  sub* 
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jects,  the  wounds  heal  quickly,  and 
the  natural  shape  of  the  breast  is 
preserved.  The  operation  is  not 
painful. 


THE  EFFECTS.  USE,  &c.  OF 
MERCURY. 


The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  mineral 
were  almost  totally  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  who  considered  it  as  a poison. 
It  was  first  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
made  use  of  it  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ments for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases 
of  the  skin,  and  the  killing  of  vermin. 
In  modem  times,  mercury  is  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  It  has  an  advantage 
over  all  others  in  being  a specific 
remedy  for  a disease,  which  tends 
more  than  any  other  to  the  destruction 
of  the  human  species;  and  which, 
without  this  inestimable  discovery, 
would  probably  have  continued  in- 
curable to  the  present  day. 

Mercury,  taken  into  the  stomach 
in  its  metallic  state,  has  no  action 
on  the  body,  except  what  arises  from 
its  weight  or  bulk.  It  is  not  poi- 
sonous, as  was  vulgarly  supposed, 
but  perfectly  inert.  But  in  its  various 
states  of  combination,  it  produces  cer- 
tain sensible  effects : it  quickens  the 
circulation,  and  increases  all  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions. 

According  to  circumstances,  the 
habit  of  body  of  the  patient,  the  tem- 
perature in  which  he  is  kept,  the  na- 
ture of  the  preparation,  and  the  quan- 
tity in  which  it  is  exhibited,  its  effects 
are  indeed  various.  Sometimes  it 
more  particularly  increases  one  se- 
cretion; sometimes  another;  but  its 
most  characteristic  effect  is  the  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva,  which  it  generally 
excites  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity. 

FIRST  ATTEMPTS  TO  ADMINISTER 
MERCURV. 

It.  has  been  said',  that  the  efficacy  of 
mercury  in  curing  the  venereal  disease 
was  an  accidental  discovery;  but,  it 
seems  more  probable,  that  the  good 
effects  which  it  produced  in  cutaneous 


diseases,  first  led  physicians  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  the  venereal  one,  which, 
frequently  coming  on  with  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  ulcers,  &c.  seemed  to  pre- 
sent an  analogy  to  the  affections,  in 
which  mercury  had  already  been 
found  successful. 

In  the  times  immediately  following 
the  first  origin  of  the  venereal  disease, 
practitioners  only  ventured  to  employ 
this  remedy  with  timorous  caution,  so 
that,  of  several  of  their  formulae,  mer- 
cury scarcely  composed  a fourth  part, 
and  few  cures  were  effected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  empirics,  who  noticed 
the  little  efficacy  of  these  small  doses, 
ran  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ex- 
hibited mercury  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties and  with  such  little  care  that  most 
of  their  patients  became  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  a most  violent  salivation, 
frequently  attended  with  very  danger- 
ous, and  even  fatal  symptoms : or  such 
as,  after  making  them  lose  their  teeth, 
left  them  pale,  emaciated,  exhausted, 
and  subject,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
to  tremblings,  or  other  more  or  less 
dangerous  affections.  From  these  two 
very  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting 
what  could  be  expected  from  mercury, 
and  such  fears  of  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  its  employ  - 
ment,  that  every  plan  was  eagerly 
adopted,  which  offered  the  least 
chance  of  cure,  without  having  re- 
course to  this  mineral. 

A medicine,  however,  so  powernfl, 
and  whose  salutary  effects  were  seen 
by  attentive  practitioners  amid  all  its 
inconveniences,  could  not  sink  into 
oblivion.  After  efforts  had  been  made 
to  discover  a substitute  for  it,  and  it 
was  seen  how  little  confidence  those 
means  deserved,  in  which  the  high- 
est praises  had  been  lavished,  the 
attempts  to  extend  its  utility  were  re- 
newed. A medium  was  pursued  be- 
tween the  too  timid  methods  of  those 
physicians  who  had  first  administered 
it,  and  the  inconsiderate  boldness  of 
the  empirics.  Thus  the  causes  from 
which  both  parties  failed  were  avoid- 
ed, the  character  of  the  medicine  was 
revived  in  a more  durable  way,  and 
from  this  period,  its  reputation  has  al- 
ways been  maintained. 
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It  was  only  about  this  epoch,  that 
mercury  began  to  be  internally  given; 
hitherto,  it  had  only  been  externally 
employed,  which  was  done  in  three 
manners.  The  first  was  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment  or  liniment ; the  second 
as  a plaister ; and  the  third  as  a fumi- 
gation. 

The  basis  of  the  ointment  or  lini- 
ment, was  quicksilver,  which  was 
blended  by  means  of  trituration  with 
hog’s  lard,  goose’s  fat,  &c.  and  com- 
posed scarcely  one-sixth  or  one-eighth 
of  the  whole ; a proportion,  however, 
much  greater  than  what  had  been  at 
first  employed.  But,  from  a fear  that 
the  mineral  might  prove  hurtful  to 
the  nerves,  by  the  cold  property 
which  they  fancied  it  possessed,  and  that 
it -might  occasion  numbnesses,  trem- 
blings, or  palsies,  they  combined  with 
it  a multitude  of  ingredients  of  a 
warm  aromatic  nature,  or  supposed  to 
possess  such  ; for  example,  oil  of  cha- 
momile, sesame-seeds,  aniseeds,  the 
roots  of  zodoary,  the  florentine  iris, 
and  a thousand  other  substances,  which 
were  incorporated  with  the  ointment. 
The  members,  joints,  and  the  whole  of 
the  body,  except  the  head,  belly,  and 
chest,  were  rubbed  with  this  composi- 
tion ; and  the  frictions  were  repeated 
at  suitable  intervals,  until  obvious  signs 
of  salivation  appeared. 

The  ingredients  of  the  plaisters  re- 
sembled those  of  the  ointments ; only 
they  contained  less  fat,  for  which  was 
substituted  a sufficient  quantity  of 
wax  to  give  them  a proper  consistence. 
This  composition  was  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  they  covered  the  whole  body 
with  it,  excepting  the  same  parts  on 
which  they  feared  to  put  the  oint- 
ments. The  plaisters  we  kept  on  till 
salivation  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  fumigations  were  made  with 
quicksilver,  triturated  with  turpentine, 
or  saliva,  or  else  with  cinnabar.  These 
substances  were  mixed  with  fatty  or 
resinous  ones,  such  as  myrrh,  nutmeg, 
&c.  and  all  the  ingredients  being  re- 
duced to  powder,  were  made  into  a 
paste,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
turpentine  or  gum  tragacanth.  The 
patient  was  then  placed  in  a box  made 
on  purpose,  or  under  a little  kind  of 


tent,  out  of  which  the  head' was  gene- 
rally allowed  to  protrude.  A chafing- 
dish,  containing  burning  coals,  was 
was  placed  near  his  feet,  and  every 
now  and  then  bits  of  mercurial  paste 
were  thrown  into  the  vessel.  The 
patient  was  left  exposed  to  the  fumes 
which  arose,  until  he  broke  out  into  a 
profuse  perspiration,  which  they  took 
great  pains  to  keep  up  and  Increase,  by 
putting  him  in  a warm  bed,  loading 
him  with  bedding  for  about  two 
hours,  after  which  he  was  rubbed  quite 
dry,  and  given  some  food.  This  plan 
was  persisted  in  every  day,  till  a sali- 
vation was  produced,  which  was 
kept  up  as  long  as  necessary.  The 
method  by  fumigation  is  described  in 
Astruc,  and  particular  preparations, 
and  apparatuses  for  the  purpose,  have 
been  since  recommended  by  Lalonette 
in  France,  and,  more  recently,  by 
Abemethy  in  England. 

Of  the  three  methods  which  we 
have  just  described,  only  the  first  is  at 
present  much  in  use,  and  even  this  is 
very  much  altered.  Experience 
evinced,  not  only  that  the  employ- 
ment of  mercurial  plaisters  caused  heat, 
redness,  itching,  and  disagreeable 
eruptions,  but  that  the  method  was 
exceedingly  slow  and  uncertain.  Mer- 
curial plaisters  are  now  only  used  as 
topical  discutient  applications  to  tu- 
mors and  indurations. 

Fumigations,  considered  as  the  only 
means  of  cure,  fell  also  into  discredit, 
because,/ although  they  formed  a man- 
ner of  applying  mercury  in  a very 
active  manner,  they  were,  as  anciently 
managed,  liable  to  several  objections. 
In  this  way  if  was  next  to  impossible 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury 
used,  which  will  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  lesser  ac- 
tivity of  the  fire  employed  for  making 
the  fumigation,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  other  circumstances.  The 
effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  organs 
of  respiration  was  often  very  hurtful, 
and  mercury  applied  in  the  way  of 
fumigation,  more  frequently  occasioned 
tremblings,  palsies,  &c.  than  in  any 
other  manner.  In  Mr.  Abernethy’s 
mode,'  however,  fumigation  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  not  only  an 
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eligible,  but  the  very  best  way  of  af- 
fecting the  constitution,  as  we  shall 
presently  notice. 

Frictions  with  ointment  have  always 
been  regarded  as  the  most  efficacious. 
They  have  undergone  considerable 
change,  and,  by  being  rendered  more 
simple,  have  been  greatly  perfected. 
All  the  warm  aromatic  substances 
have  been  retrenched  from  the  oint- 
ment, not  only  as  useless,  but  as  irri- 
tating and  inflaming  to  the  skin.  In 
modern  times,  the  proportion  of  mer- 
cury to  the  fat  has  been  very  much 
increased. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  MERCURY,  ITS 
OCCASIONAL  CONSEQUENCES,  &C. 

With  regard  to  the  preparations  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  modes  of  apply- 
ing it,  we  are  to  consider  two  things ; 
first,  the  preparation  and  mode  at- 
tended with  the  least  trouble  or 
inconvenience  to  the  patient;  and. 
Secondly,  the  preparation  and  mode 
3>f  administering  it,  that  most  readily 
conveys  the  necessary  quantity  into 
the  constitution.  Mercury  is  carried 
into  the  constitution  in  the  same  way 
as  other  substances,  either  by  being 
absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
taken  into  the  constitution  in  both 
ways;  for  sometimes  the  absorbents 
of  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  it, 
at  least  no  effect  is  produced,  either 
on  the  disease  or  constitution,  from 
this  mode  of  application.  In  this 
circumstance,  mercury  must  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  although  the  plan  may 
t)e  very  improper  in  other  respects, 
and  often  inconvenient.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  absorbents  some- 
times will  not  take  up  the  medicine, 
or  at  least  no  effect  is  produced  on  the 
disease  or  the  constitution. 

In  such  cases,  all  the  different  pre- 
parations of  the  medicine  should  be 
tried ; for  sometimes  one  succeeds 
when  another  will  not.  In  some 
cases  mercury  seems  to  have  no  effect, 
either  applied  outwardly,  or  taken  in- 
to the  stomach.  Many  surfaces  seem 
to  absorb  mercury  better  than  others ; 


such  are  probably  all  internal  surfaces 
and  sores.  Thirty  grains  of  calomel  rub- 
bed in  bn  the  skin  have  not  more  effect 
than  three  or  four,  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Dressing  small  ulcers  with  red  preci- 
pitate sometimes  causes  a salivation. 

Besides  the  practicability  of  get- 
ting the  medicine  into  the  constitution 
in  either  way,  it  is  proper  to  con- 
sider the  easiest  for  the  patient ; each 
mode  having  its  convenience  and  in- 
convenience depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
on  certain  situations  of  life  at  the  time. 
Hence  it  should  be  given  in  the  way 
most  suitable  to  such  circumstances. 

In  many,  the  bowels  can  hardly  bear 
mercury  at  all,  and  it  should  then  be 
given  in  the  mildest  form  possible, 
conjoined  with  such  medicines  as  will 
lessen  or  correct  its  violent  local  ef- 
fects, although  not  its  specific  ones,  on 
the  constitution. 

When  mercury  can  be  thrown  into 
the  constitution  with  propriety  by  the 
external  method,  it  is  preferable  to  the 
internal  plan,  because  the  skin  is  not 
nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  is  capable  in  itself  of 
bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is. also  less  injured. 
Many  courses  of  mercury  would  kill 
the  patient,  if  the  medicine  were  only 
given  internally,  because  it  proves 
hurtful  to  the  stomach  and  intestines 
when  given  in  any  form,  or  joined 
with  the  greatest  correctors.  Every 
one,  however,  has  not  opportunities  of 
rubbing  in  mercury,  and  is  therefore 
obliged,  if  possible,  to  take  it  by  the 
mouth. 

Mercury  has  two  effects ; one  as  a 
stimulus  on  the  constitution  and  par- 
ticular parts;  the  other  as  a specific 
on  a diseased  action  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  parts.  The  latter  action 
can  only  be  computed  by  the  disease 
disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal 
disease,  the  first  attention  should  be 
to  the  quantity,  and  its  visible  effects 
in  a given  time,  which,  when  brought 
to  a proper  pitch,  are  only  to  be  kept 
up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease  to 
be  watched ; for  by  this  we  judge  of 
the  invisible  or  specific  effects  of  the 
medicine,  and  know  what  variation 
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in  the  quantity  may,  be  necessary. 
The  visible  effects  of  mercury  affect 
either  the  whole  constitution,  or  some 
parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first 
it  prouuces  universal  irritability,  mak- 
ing it  more  susceptible  of  all  impres- 
sions. It  quickens  the  pulse,  increases 
its  hardness,,  and  occasions  a kind  of 
temporary  fever.  In  some  constitu- 
tions it  operates  like  a poison.  In 
some  it  produces  a kind  of  hectic 
fever,  that  is,  a small  quick  pulse,  loss 
of  appetite,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep, 
and  a sallow  complexion,  with  a num- 
ber of  consequent  symptoms;  but 
such  effects  commonly  diminish  on 
the  patient  becoming  a little  accustom- 
ed to  the  medicine.  Mercury  often 
produces  pains  like  those  of  rheuma- 
tism, aud  nodes  of  a scrofulous  nature. 

The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
thrown  into  the  constitution,  for  the 
cure  of  any  venereal  complaint,  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease.  However,  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  two  circumstances,  namely,  the 
time  in  which  any  given  quantity  is 
to  be  thrown  in,  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  some  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
salivary  glands,  skin,  or  intestines; 
for  mercury  may  be  thrown  into  the 
same  constitution  in  very  different 
quantities,  'so  as  to  produce  the  same 
ultimate  effect ; but  the  two  very  dif- 
ferent quantities  must  also  be  in  dif- 
ferent times ; for  instance,  one  ounce 
of  mercurial  ointment,  used  in  two 
days,  will  have  more^  effect  upon  the 
constitution  than  two  ounces  used  in 
ten.  The  effects  of  one  ounce,  used 
in  two  days,  on  the  constitution  and 
diseased  parts,  are  considerable.  A 
small  quantity  used  quickly  will  have 
equal  effects  to  those  of  a large  one 
employed  slowly ; but  if  these  effects 
are  principally  local,  that  is,  upon  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  the  constitution 
at  large  not  being  equally  stimulated, 
the  effect  of  the  diseased  parts  must 
be  less,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
local  disease  not  giving  way  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effects  of  mercury  on 
some  particular  part.  If  it  is  given 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  increased 
gradually,  so  as  to  steal  insensibly  on 
the  constitution,  a vast  quantity  may 


at  length  be  thrown  in  without  any 
visible  effect  at  all. 

These  circumstances  being  known, 
mercury  becomes  a much  more  effica- 
cious, manageable,  and  safe  medicine, 
than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  ; 
but  unluckily  its  visible  effects  upon 
the  mouth  and  intestines  are  some- 
times much  more  violent  than  its 
general  effect  upon  the  constitution  at 
large.  These  parts  must  therefore  not 
be  stimulated  so  quickly  as  to  hinder 
the  necessary  quantity  of  mercury 
from  being  used. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more 
susceptible  of  mercury  at  first  than 
afterwards.  . If  the  mouth  be  made 
sore,  and  allowed  to  recover,  a much 
greater  quantity  may  be  thrown  in  a 
second  time  before  the  same  soreness 
is  produced.  However,  anomalous 
cases  occur,  in  which,  from  unknown 
eauses,  mercury  cannot  at  one  time  be 
made  to  produce  any  visible  effects; 
but  afterwards  the  mouth  and  intes- 
tines are  all  at  once  affected. 


CASE  OF  BULIMIA,  OR  VORA- 
CIOUS APPETITE. 


Dr.  Crane  was  called  to  a lady, 
aged  twenty-six  years,  who  was  af- 
fected with  an  extraordinary  appetite, 
so  as  to  consume  at  each  repast  three 
or  four  pounds  of  meat,  without  reck- 
oning bread  and  other  viands. — 
This  state  affected  the  lady  so  much, 
that  she  would  never  consent  to  eat 
in  the  presence  of  a stranger,  or  even 
of  her  own  family. 

In  general  she  was  obliged  to  vomit 
a short  time  after  her  meals,  when 
she  rejected  what  she  had  swallowed, 
accompanied  with  viscid  matter,  re- 
sembling the  white  of  egg,  and  having 
a sour  taste.  Shortly  after,  she  took 
a large  quantity  of  food  again,  which 
she  vomited  in  a similar  manner. 

Several  physicians  were  now  con- 
sulted, who  attributed  the  complaint 
to  disease  of  the  pylorus.  A great 
variety  of  medicines  were  employed 
without  success,  when  all  at  once  the 
lady  was  seized  with  continued  fever, 
one  of  the  leading  symptoms  of  which 
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was  loss  of  appetite;  but  which  re- 
turned with  the  same  intensity  as  soon 
as  the  fever  subsided.  This  loss  of 
appetite  during  the  fever,  and  other 
circumstances,  induced  Dr.  Crane  to 
suppose  that  the  bulimia  arose  from 
a peculiar  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
increased  by  the  presence  of  aliments ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  resolved 
to  give  his  patient  no  thing  but  liquids, 
such  as  milk,  sago,  arrow-root,  &c.* 
No  relief  followed  this  measure ; and 
Dr.  C.  confined  the  diet  to  soup  and 
nutritive  clysters.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  soup  with  bread  was  allowed, 
and  the  solid  food  gradually  increased ; 
the  appetite  then  became  natural,  and 
has  continued  so  ever  since,  a period 
of  nine  years. 

Some  pills  were  given  in  this  case, 
but  their  composition  is  not  men- 
tioned. — Journal  der  Practischen 
Heilkufide , von  W.  Hufeland. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  WHISKERS 
IN  FELINE  AND  OTHER  ANI- 
MALS* 


It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally 
known,  that,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  the  whiskers  which  adorn  the 
upper  lip  in  tigers,  panthers,  leo- 
pards, cats,  seals,  &c.  are  very  copi- 
ously supplied  with  nerves;  and  al- 
together in  a manner  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  considering  them 
as  merely  ornamental  appendages. — 
Mr.  Broughton  upon  this  subject  ob- 
serves— 

“ After  macerating  the  head  of  a 
stout  cat,  and  carefully  dissecting  the 
face  under  clear  water,  I could  dis- 
tinctly trace  large  branches  of  nerves 
pervading  the  fatty  cushions  on  which 
the  whiskers  grow,  and  sending  sepa- 
rately to  each  bulb  or  root  a filament 
of  the  size  of  a strong  thread.  These 
appeared  to  come  from  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  they 
were  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  bris- 
tle. In  the  Hunterian  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  a similar 
development  of  nerves  is  exhibited  in 
the  seal. 


“ So  large  and  particular  a distri- 
bution of  an  exquisitely  sensible  nerve, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  must  be 
for  the  purpose  of  some  sensible 
function.  To  ascertain  this,  I put  it 
to  the  te&  of  experiment  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

u I placed  walls  of  books  upon  the 
floor,  so  as  to  resemble  the  streets  of 
a town  opening  into  each  other;  and 
having  closed  the  eyes  of  a kitten 
completely,  I set  it  down  to  find  its 
way  through  the  lanes  of  books. — 
It  continued  to  move  on  wherever 
a free  communication  presented  itself, 
holding  its  head  cautiously  down 
close  to  the  floor,  and  very  adroitly 
avoiding  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  walls,  the  corners  of  which  it 
also  turned  without  approaching  closer 
than  just  sufficient  to  touch  the  tips 
of  the  whiskers  slightly,  when  it  al- 
ways drew  back  instantaneously.  At 
length  it  found  its  way  out  freely. 
I then  cut  off  the  whole  of  the 
whiskers  close  to  the  face,  and  again 
set  it  down,  to  observe  whether  this 
would  produce  any  alteration  in  its 
manner.  The  kitten  now  showed 
evident  signs  of  having  lost  the  only 
remaining  means  of  guiding  itself.  It 
struck  its  head  repeatedly  against  the 
sides  of  the  walls,  run  against  all  the 
comers,  and  tumbled  over  steps  placed 
in  its  way,  instead  of  avoiding  all 
these  as  before  the  removal  of  the 
whiskers. 

“ Not  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain 
appeared  to  attend  the  cutting  off 
the  bristles ; I should  therefore  sup- 
pose that  their  substance  is  insensi- 
ble, and  that  it  carries  on  the  im- 
pressions it  receives  by  vibration, 
their  sensation  being  propagated  thro’ 
the  nerves  inserted  in  the  bulbs  of  the 
bristles. 

“ In  the  mouse,  I found  also  a si- 
milar development  of  nerves,  pro- 
portionably  large,  in  relation  to  its 
whiskers. 

" From  these  facts,  I imagine  that 
certain  animals  are  supplied  with 
whiskers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  steer  clear  of  opposing  sub- 
stances in  the  dark.  The  mammilia, 
having  lips  and  considerable  facial 
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development,  are  probably  furnished 
with  these  bristles,  or  fine  tubes  of  a 
compact  substance,  which,  whilst  they 
readily  yield  to  pressure,  convey  the 
impression  and  excite  the  simple  sen- 
sation of  contact;  just  as  the  an- 
tennae of  the  sapia,  the  lobster,  the 
snail,  insects,  &c.  are  to  all  appear- 
ance constructed,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Animals  which  seize  their  prey 
by  night,  and  such  as  explore  dark 
passages,  are  furnished  with  whiskers. 
The  bat  is  supposed  to  avoid  walls 
and  houses  by  the  exquisite  sensibility 
of  its  wings : it  seems,  however,  pro- 
bable that  it  is  indebted  for  its  safety 
in  this  respect  to  its  whiskers,  or 
feelers,  as  they  may  be  termed.” 


SMELLING  AND  TASTING. 


(Anomalous  and  desultory  pheno- 
mena, illustrative  of  the  sympathy 
between  the  organs  of  sense,  espe- 
cially between  the  olfactory  nerves 
and  "the  palate.) 

If  a person  be  hood-winked  ef- 
fectually, he  will  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all,  recognise  the  difference  be- 
tween rum,  gin,  and  brandy ; but  if, 
besides  having  his  eyes  bound  up, 
the  nostrils  are  closed  by  pressure  of 
thg  fingers,  all  distinction  in  flavour 
between  these  very  dissimilar  spirits 
will  be  confounded.  To  exhibit  this 
phenomenon  in  a more  effectual  man- 
ner, the  three  glasses  of  spirits  ought 
to  be  presented  successively  to  the 
person  upon  whom  the  experiment 
is  to  be  made,  who  ought  to  sip  of 
each  before  he  is  called  upon  to  de- 
cide upon  them  singly;  then  put 
him  to  the  proof  by  giving  him  the 
glasses  over  again,  and  he  will  be 
found  so  entirely  at  fault,  that  if  he 
make  the  experiment  a dozen  times, 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  not  pro- 
nounce correctly  above  three  or  four 
times,  and  that  will  be  purely  acci- 
dental. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  VIIT. 


OF  TOBACCONISTS  AND  SNUFF- 
MAKERS. 

Snuff  is,  by  a vicious  custom,  be- 
come so  common,  that  men,  women, 
and  even  children  use  it.  The  to- 
bacconists themselves,  who  prepare 
it,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  injury 
it  does  to  the  head  and  stomach. 

Tobacco  leaves  are  put  into  a mill 
to  be  ground.  This  mill  is  turned 
round  by  horses  blind-fold,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  workmen  stand 
by  and  feed  the  mill  with  tobacco- 
leaves  every  now  and  then:  before 
they  are  well  inured  to  that  exercise, 
they  are  seized  with  head-aches,  me- 
grims, squeamishness,  and  a continual 
sneezing.  For  in  the  grinding  there 
flies  off  such  an  exhalation  of  small 
particles,  especially  in  summer,  that 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  manu- 
factory is,  becomes  annoyed  by  the 
noisome  smell.  Nay,  the  very  horses 
which  turn  the  mill  are  so  affected 
with  the  sharp  and  offensive' exhala-' 
tion,  that  they  frequently  shake  their 
heads,  cough,  and  blow  their  nos- 
trils. 

We  knew  a Jewish  girl,  who,  af- 
ter working  awhile  in  opening  these 
rolls  of  tobacco,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  inclination  to  vomit,  fre- 
quent purging,  and  voided  a great 
quantity  of  blood. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
many  uncommon  disorders  ensue 
upon  the  excessive  use  of  it;  and  there 
are  several  observations  of  that  nature 
to  be  met  with  in  authors.  Helmont 
(who  abhors  the  smoking  of  it)  says, 
he  found  the  stomach  tinged  yellow 
by  its  smoke,  and  ascribes  an  occult 
poison  to  it.  Simon  Pauli  and 
Richard  Morton  affirm,  that  by  smok- 
ing tobacco  the  lungs  gradually  be- 
come dry  and  withered.  Bonetus 
demonstrates,  from  the  dissection  of 
many  bodies,  what  terrible  and  abo- 
minable disorders  accrue  both  to  the 
lungs  and  the  brain,  not  only  from 
th  smoke  of  tobacco,  but  from  the 
use  of  snuff.  That  tobacco,  like  all 
other  sternutatories,  is  possessed  of 
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a great  deal  of  acrimony,  is  plain 
from  its  vellicating  the  nostrils,  as 
well  as  from  the  taste  it  has  when 
chewed,  and  the  virulent  smell  which 
taints  the  breath  of  those  ' who  use  it. 

Now  these  smells  and  flying  pow- 
ders, which  are  the  sharper  for  being 
the  thinner  and  smaller,  being  re- 
ceived in  such  a liberal  quantity  at 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  to- 
bacco-workers, they  stimulate  and  dry 
the  tender  coat  of  the  lungs,  and 
with  their  foul  steams  not  only  cloud 
the  animal  spirits  in  the  brain,  but 
produce  a narcotic  effect  upon  them ; 
and  at  the  same  time  corrupt  the 
digestion  of  the  stomach  by  ener- 
vating the  acid  it  contains. 

We  have  no  intention  to  fasten  a 
bad  character  upon  so  noted  a plant, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Queen, 
lauded  by  the  immortal  Byron,  and 
so  acceptable ' to  all  the  Europeans, 
especially  in  those  countries  where 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  makes  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  public  re- 
veriue.  The  most  celebrated  writers 
have  spoken  very  largely  on  the  vir- 
tues of  tobacco ; and  it  is  justly  en- 
titled to  a place  among  the  medici- 
nal plants.  It  is  only  the  excessive 
and  intemperate  use  of  it  which  is 
blame- worthy ; and  it  is  that  which 
brought  it  to  a diversity  of  fortune; 
and  to  bear  an  ill  name  as  well  as 
a good  one. 

It  is  sufficiently  made  out  by  ex- 
perience, that  tobacco-leaves  contain 
a great  deal  of  volatile  salt,  by  means 
of  which  they  exert  an  abstersive 
and  vulnerary  virtue,  in  checking  the 
luxuriant  acid ; arid  with  regard  to 
this  virtue  Epiphanius  Ferdinandus 
cries  up  the  decoction  of  it  for  a 
mighty  secret  in  an  empyema.  All 
the  world  knows,  that  tobacco -leaves 
chewed  in  the  mouth  draws  forth 
a great  deal  of  phlegm:  but  there 
is  a great  mistake  committed  in  this 
custom ; for  the  chewing  of  it,  and 
the  throwing  out  such  plenty  of 
lymph,  is  not  equally  healthful  , to 
all.  In  fat  bodies,  for  instance,  and 
such  as  have  gross  juices,  tobacco 
is  of  good  use,  but  in  those  of  a 
bilious  hot  temperament,  it  is  offen- 
sive, as  Piso  has  well  observed.  We 


have  known  many  brought  to  a con- 
sumption by  chewing  tobacco,  who 
flattered  themselves  that  their  health 
was  preserved  by  the  continual  flux 
that  issued  from  their  mouths ; and 
could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  they 
did  themselves  an  injury  in  thus  rob- 
bing the  salival  glands,  and  indeed 
the  whole  body,  of  their  nutritious 
juice.  So  bewitching  is  that  incura- 
ble custom  of  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  that  though  it  will  ever 
be  condemned,  it  will  ever  be  re- 
tained. 

Several  authors  affirm,  that  the 
chewing  or  smoking  tobacco  does  so 
cloy  the  appetite,  that  it  will  enable 
men  to  travel  long  journeys  without 
being  hungry.  Piso  says,  that  in 
travelling  through  desarts  he  found 
so  much  benefit  from  chewing  tobacco, 
that  he  was  neither  hungry  nor  tired. 

Helmont  makes  the  same  assertion, 
and  says,  “ it  is  not  owing  to  any 
virtue  that  the  tobacco  has  of  satis- 
fying the  appetite,  but  to  this,  that 
it  sinks  the  sense  of  the  want,  and 
clogs  the  exercise  of  the  functions.” 

Etmuller  is  much  of  the  same  mind  ; 
for  he  says,  “ that  tobacco,  like  all 
other  narcotics,  stupifies  the  spirits, 
and  by  its  volatile  oily  salt,  blunts 
the  saline  fennent  of  the  stomach; 
so  that  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  not 
felt.” 

Thus  we  have  often  observed  the 
smokers  and  chewers  of  tobacco  to 
labour  under  an  almost  continual 
inappetency,  not  unlike  great  drinkers. 
For  as  wine  and  its  spirit  enervate, 
so  >the  frequent  chewing  and  smoking 
of  tobacco  does  so  blunt  the  saliva 
and  pall  the  stomach,  that  the  sense 
of  suction  is  not  at  all  perceived. — 
Plempius  joins  in  the  same  sentiments, 
affirming,  “ that  tobacco  does  not 
nourish  in  the  least,  but  quells  the 
hungry  stomach,  by  calling  a great 
plenty  of  pituitous  humours  to  the 
mouth,  and  swallowing  them  down.” 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  but 
wonder  how  the  nose,  in  imitation  of 
of  the  art  of  cookery,  came  to  be  so 
ingenious  as  to  find  so  many  arts 
and  ways  for  serving  up  and  variously 
preparing  tobacco,  that  every  one  has 
to  gratify  his  nose — some  coarse,  some 
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small,  some  scented,  some  unscented ; 
and  not  only  the  nose,  but  even  the 
palate  is  variously  gratified  by  the 
smoke,  which  they  throw  out  at  nose 
and  mouth : insomuch,  that  we  never 
see  these  users  of  tobacco  greedily 
cramming  the  powder  into  their  nos- 
trils, or  sucking  the  smoke,  but  we 
1 hink  of  Orlando  described  by  Areostus, 
as  if,  after  losing  his  brains,  he  were 
sucking  them  in  again  at  his  nostrils ; 
or  of  Cacus  struggling  with  Hercules 
in  the  cave  of  the  Aventine  hill,  and 
belching  out  smoke  from  his  chops. 

But  the  main  question  is,  what  re- 
lief the  art  of  physic  affords  to  to- 
bacconists? Why,  since  the  occa- 
sional cause  cannot  be  removed,  and 
since  the  prospect  of  profit  renders 
the  smell  of  tobacco  less  noisome  to 
them,  we  would  advise  them  in  grind- 
ing, sifting,  or  handling  this  commo- 
dity, to  endeavour  to  keep  off  the 
flying  particles  by  covering  their 
mouths  and  nostrils,  taking  the  fresh 
air,  frequently  washing  their  face  with 
cold  water,  rincing  their  throat  with 
vinegar  and  water,  and  even  drinking 
it ; for  nothing  is  better  qualified  to 
carry  off  and  blunt  those  particles 
which  adhere  to  the  throat  and  sto- 
mach, than  such  mixtures  as  have 
vinegar  for  an  ingredient.  Emulsions 
of  melon-seeds,  barley  drinks,  cow’s 
whey,  and  rice  boiled  in  milk,  will 
all  be  of  use  to  defend  the  throat 
and  stomach.  Considering  that  they 
work  in  dark  and  moist  places, 
especially  while  the  leaves  are  grind- 
ing in  the  mill,  and  that  they  usually 
complain  of  head-ache  and  a squeam- 
ishness, we  recommend  emetics — that 
being  the  shortest  yyay  to  fetch  up  the 
small  powder  which  had  got  into  the 
stomach  and  of  its  own  nature  incited 
to  vomiting. 

When  the  eyes  become  affected  in 
tobacconists  and  snuff-makers,  let  them 
wash  them  frequently  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, and  if  they  become  frequently  irri- 
table, goggles  should  be  worn.  When 
such  tradesmen  become  affected  with 
head-aches,  they  must  treat  them  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  laid  down  in 
another  part  of  this  work,  under  the 
proper  head.  If  the  head-ache  prove 


obstinate,  nothing  but  quitting  the 
noxious  employment  will  do. 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  LAU- 
DANUM, IN  WHICH  BLOOD- 
LETTING WAS  EFFICACIOUSLY 
-EMPLOYED. 


BY  MR.  ROSS,  SURGEON. 


William  Moncreiff,  aged  forty, 
a seaman  on  board  a revenue  cutter, 
having  squandered  all  his  pay  on  shore 
at  Leith,  and  thereby  left  his  family 
destitute,  formed  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  destroying  himself.  For  this 
purpose,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  Feb. 
last,  he  procured  an  ounce  of  lauda- 
num from  an  apothecary  in  town, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Thinking,  probably,  the  quantity  in- 
sufficient for  this  purpose,  he  returned 
to  the  apothecary’s  about  four  o’clock, 
and  obtained  another  ounce.  As  he 
appeared  intoxicated,  the  apothecary 
sent  one  of  his  boys  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  laudanum  was  not  for  him- 
self, as  he  stated  it  was  for  his  captain, 
and  that  he  had  broken  the  phial  con- 
taining the  first  ounce.  On  the  way, 
however,  he  forcibly  took  possession 
of  the  phial  containing  the  laudanum 
from  the  boy,  and  retired  to  a tavern 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

He  appears  to  have  swallowed  the 
two  ounces  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had 
stated  to  the  people  of  the  house  where 
he  then  was,  that  the  medicine  was 
for  a very  different  purpose ; but  be- 
coming soon  afterwards  very  drowsy, 
and  incapable  of  being  roused,  they 
naturally  inferred  his  dreadful  pur- 
pose, and  sent  for  the  druggist  from 
whom  he  had  procured  the  laudanum. 

Mr.  Milner  saw  him  about  six 
o’clock.  He  immediately  administered 
two  scruples  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  solution,  which  not  appearing  to 
operate  speedily  enough,  he  repeated 
the  dose  without  hesitation  j and 
having  forced  him  to  swallow  large 
and  repeated  draughts  of  warm  water, 
he  vomited  copiously.  Two  persons 
were  appointed  to  shake  him  con- 
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tinually  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping; 
repeated  doses  of  tartar-emetic  were 
exhibited,  and  the  epigastric  region 
rubbed  with  tobacco-juice. 

This  treatment  w;as  continued  till 
about  half-past  eight,  when  Mr.  Mil- 
ner sent  for  me.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  Mr.  Galloway  was  already  there, 
and  that  he  had  administered  a solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
had  operated  powerfully.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  patient  at  this  time 
presented  a cadaverous  appearance; 
the  mouth  and  lips  were  pale  and 
tumid,  the  eyes  much  inflamed,  pro- 
bably with  the  vomiting.  Pulse  about 
100,  irregular  but  full.  Respiration 
very  deep,  and  sonorous.  The  mus- 
cles were  in  a complete  state  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  he  was  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a chair.  He  made  no  answer 
to  any  question,  although  put  to  him 
with  a loud  voice  close  to  his  ear. 
On  discontinuing  the  agitation  for  a 
moment,  he  immediately  relapsed  in- 
to a state  of  stupor  and  insensibility. 
The  only  expedient  which  effectually 
roused  him,  was  pulling  him  by  the 
hair  of  the  head.  This  was  so  com- 
pletely successful  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  rose  from  his  seat  in  a paroxysm  of 
anger,  and  attempted  to  throw  c$f  his 
jacket  and  vest,  but  immediately  fell 
back  in  a state  of  insensibility. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  coma  be- 
came deeper,  breathing  more  labo- 
rious, the  face  and  lips  assumed  a 
more  livid  complexion,  the  pulse  fell 
rapidly,  and  intermitted.  In  a word, 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a man  dying 
of  compression  of  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  induced  me  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  blood-letting,  with  which 
Mr.  Galloway  having  readily  con- 
curred, I took  away  about  sixteen 
ounces. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the 
pulse  again  rose  to  about  1 00,  respira- 
tion easier,  and  the  other  symptoms 
of  oppression  were  diminished,  and 
continued  to  abate  until  about  ten 
o’clock.  He  had  then  so  far  recovered, 
that  Mr.  Galloway  and  myself  left 
him  in  charge  of  a young  medical 
gentleman,  who  was  directed  to  ex- 
hibit the  diluents  from  time  to  time, 
with  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  qf 


zinc.  Continued  agitations  was  prac- 
tised until  near  three  in  the  morning, 
when  the  comatose  symptoms  having 
vanished,  he  was  able  to  recognise  the 
different  individuals  around  him,  and 
walked  home,  with  support,  to  his 
own  house,  a few  streets  distant.  Next 
morning  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  but  was  dis- 
charged in  a day  or  two. 

This  case  differs  from  two  detailed 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  in  which  venesec 
tion  was  efficaciously  employed;  in 
one  case,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
having  been  swallowed,  and  in  the 
other  not  more  than  three  drachms. 
The  patient  here  was  a stout  man,  of 
active  habits,  and  had  formed  his  des- 
perate resolution  in  a moment  of  in- 
toxication. In  the  other  cases  the 
patients  were  females,  one*,  of  whom 
had  become  a sufferer  by  accident. 
The  deleterious  principles  of  opium 
would,  in  the  present  instance,  be  ex- 
posed to  a more  extensive  surface  with- 
in the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  its 
ready  union  with  the  contents  of  that 
viscus.  No  acid  was  employed  to 
correct  the  energy  of  the  drug ; and, 
as  we  know,  from  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Orfiler  and  Sertuernar,  that  vi- 
negar increases  the  activity  of  opium 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  for- 
tunate this  substance  had  not  been 
made  use  of.  Oil  had  been  adminis- 
tered ; but  upon  no  principle  could 
this  be  of  any  service,  as  it  would  be 
almost  immediately  ejected. 

I am  convinced,  that  had  more 
blood  been  taken  away  in  this  case, 
the  comatose  symptoms  would  have 
been  more  speedily  and  decidedly  les- 
sened. As  it  was,  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pletion were  most  evident.  This  fact 
is  of  some  moment  in  cases  where  im- 
moderate doses  of  opium  have  been 
taken,  either  accidentally,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  self-destruction.  Whether 
the  soporose  state  which  ensues  be  the 
effect  of  determination  to  the  brain, 
or  sympathy  of  that  organ  with  the 
stomach,  it  is  not  here  my  province  to 
inquire ; although  the  coma  and  con- 
vulsions which  supervene  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  infer  the  former 
supposition.  It  is  enough  that  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
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periments  made  by  Orfila,  by  the 
lower  animals,  as  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  influence  of  blood-letting, 
when  opium  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  begun  to  affect  the  sys- 
tem, appear  to  be  happily  confirmed, 
when  the  same  remedial  mean  is  had 
recourse  to  on  the  human  subject. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  to  be  de- 
duced from  Mr.  Richardson’s  cases  as 
well  as  the  present ; and  the  interests 
of  science,  not  less  than  those  of  hu- 
manity, depend  on  the  relation  of 
such  important  facts.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  future  experience  will  decide  as  to 
the  confidence  which  should  be  placed 
in  this  remedy,  which  promises  to  be  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other  cura- 
tive means. — Edinburgn  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal. 


CASE  OF  POISONING  BY 
ARSENIC. 


BY  MR.  BUCHANAN. 


On  the  8th  of  Decern  oer  ast,  I was 
requested  by  a woman  to  see  her  hus- 
band immediately — she  feared  he  had 
taken  poison,  as  he  had  vomited  some 
white  powder,  and  was  in  much  pain. 
I foimd  hipi  rolling  on  the  floor,  and 
by  his  actions  expressing  great  pain  at 
his  stomach,  and  nausea.  The  matter 
he  had  vomited,  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
water,  but  having  considerable  depo- 
sit, consisting  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
drachms  of  powder.  He  would  give 
no  account  of  it,  or  of  himself.  His 
pulse  was  languid ; his  tongue  and 
mouth  clean;  his  skin  was  covered 
with  cool  perspiration.  In  the  course 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  I gave 
him,  in  divided  portions,  a solution 
of  four  drachms  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
six  ounces  of  water.  As  this  was 
much  against  his  will,  some  of  it  was 
lost,  but  three  drachms  of  the  salt  was 
taken,  before  free  vomiting  took  place, 
when  two  or  three  more  drachms  of 
the  powder  were  brought  up.  Until 
this  time  no  other  fluid  had  been 
given — it  was  not  easy  to  get  him  to 
take  what  was  judged  the  best  remedy, 
the  emetic,  and  it  was  thought  the 


giving  of  fluids  might  increase  the 
activity  of  the  poison.  Now  that  vo- 
miting was  frequent,  he  was  allowed 
warm  water,  and  no  more  of  the  white 
powder  was  present  when  it  was  re- 
jected. He  took  some  cathartic  pills, 
and  half-drachm  doses  of  pure  magne- 
sia, a course  of  practice  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom  it  had  been 
successful.  I was  not  aware  of  its 
manner  of  operation,  except  it  might 
render  the  arsenic,  or  white  lead,  less 
soluble,  and  one  of  these  substances, 
from  its  gravity,  (the  only  means  I 
then  had  of  estimating  it,)  I judged  it 
to  be.  On  examining  the  powder,  of 
which  I still  possess  a quantity,  I had 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the 
white  oxyd  of  arsenic.  I sublimed 
some ; I formed  Scheele’s  green  with 
copper  by  another  part,  and  I was  sa- 
tisfied of  its  garlicky  odour  on  being 
heated.  My  patient  took  seven  or 
eight  half-drachm  doses  of  the  mag- 
nesia— his  vomiting  ceased  soon  after 
its  first  exhibition — his  bowels  were 
soon  well  cleared,  all  pain  rapidly  sub- 
sided, and  on  the  next  day  he  had  no 
other  complaints  than  might  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  soreness  produced  by 
vomiting,  and  the  distress  resulting 
from  his  conduct.  Since  so  much  of 
the  case  was  penned,  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  he  ob- 
tained, at  a druggist’s  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, an  ounce  of  arsenic  ; he  mixed 
it  with  milk  and  water,  and  swallowed 
very  near  the  whole.  In  about  half  an 
hour  vomiting  began,  and  a few  mi- 
nutes after  that  period  I saw  him.  It 
is  assuredly  a curious  circumstance, 
that  so  large  a portion  of  so  violent  a 
poison,  (and  its  genuineness  has  been 
ascertained  by  a reference  to  the  drug- 
gist who  dispensed  it,)  should  have 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  and  not 
have  produced  more  serious  effects : — it 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  share  in  pre- 
venting it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
full,  free,  and  almost  dry  vomiting  in- 
duced, or  what  is  the  probable  value  of 
magnesia  as  an  antidote;  my  object 
in  giving  this  recital  having  been 
merely  a statement  of  the  facts. 
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REMARKS  ON  MR.  FORSTER’S 
WORK  ON  RESEARCHES  ABOUT 
ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENA. 


Nature  has  furnished  different  per- 
sons with  a taste  for  different  pursuits, 
and  endowed  them  with  a genius  to 
excel  in  their  favourite  employment. 
Although  the  stream  of  life  is-a  fluctu- 
ating torrent,  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence seems  to  flourish  at  alternate 
periods,  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  age  to  leave  those 
sciences  which  bloomed  in  the  spring 
of  time,  to  have  bloomed  only  to  de- 
cay. Meteorology  was  early  admired 
by  shepherds  and  philosophers,  and 
as  a memorial  of  literary  taste,  as  an 
object  of  curious  erudition,  as  a branch 
of  physical  knowledge,  and  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  design  in  the  won- 
derful structure  of  the  universe,  merits 
the  more  refined  and  powerful  efforts 
of  modern  investigation.  The  theory 
of  the  formation  and  changes  of  clouds 
has  not  till  late  years  been  a subject  of 
critical  inquiry.  Mr.  Forster’s  treatise 
on  Atmospheric  Phenomena,  com- 
mences with  a system  of  Nephelology. 
Our  English  word  cloud  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  hlidan,  or 
Gehlidan,  tegere  to  cover ; the  Latin 
came  from  the  verb  nubere,  and  the 
Greek  from  nepheon.  Mr.  F.  reduces 
all  varieties  of  clouds  to  seven  modi- 
fications, three  of  which  are  primary ; 
cirrus,  cumulus,  and  stratus ; two  are 
secondary;  cirro-cumulous  and  cirro- 
stratus  ; one  compound — cumulo-stra- 
tus,  and  lastly,  cumulo-cirro-stratus 
which  immediately  precedes  fhe  re- 
solution of  a cloud  into  rain. 

1.  Cirrus  may  be  called  the  Pro- 
teus of  the  skies ; it  sometimes  assumes 
a comoid  form,  and  thus  wras  spoken 
of  by  Aratus,  Virgil,  and  Lucretius,  as 
fleeces  of  wool  carried  across  the  wel- 
kin in  rainy  weather. 

2.  Cumulus  is  a convex  aggregate 
of  watery  particles  increasing  upwards 
from  a horizontal  basis. 

3.  Stratus  is  the  cloud  of  night, 
and  composes  those  fogs  and  mists 
which,  in  a fine  summer  evening,  are 
seen  ascending  in  spreading  sheets 
from  vallies,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

4.  Cirro-cumulus.  The  beautiful 


appearance  of  this  cloud,  with  a moon- 
light evening,  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Bloomfield: — 

“ Far  yet  above  the  wafted  clouds  are 
seen. 

In  a remoter  sky,  still  more  serene, 
Others,  detached  in  ranges  through  the 
air. 

Spotless*  as  snow,  and  countless  as 
they’re  fair ; 

Scattered  immensely  wide  from  east  to 
west. 

The  beauteous  semblance  of  a flock  at 
rest.” 

5.  Cirro-stratus  is  vulgarly  called 
mackarel-backed  sky ; it  portends 
rain,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil. 

6.  Cumulo-stratus.  Several  of 
Ihese  sometimes  appear  in  a range, 
and  resemble  a chain  of  mountains 
with  silvery  tops. 

7.  Nimbus.  The  characteristic  of 
this  cloud  generally  is  apparent  at  first 
view,  and  was  well  marked  by  old 
Roman  writers.  Thus  Lucretius : — 

“ Copia  nimborum,  turba  majore  co 
acta. 

Ungens  ex  supero  premit  ac  facit 
effluere  imbris.” 

I 

To  these  several  modifications  all 
forms  of  clouds  may  be  reduced. 

With  regard  to  their  formation,  Mr. 
Howard  supposes  that  they  ascend 
from  the  earth  and  sea  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  courted  to  solution  by  the 
united  powers  of  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  usual  tempera- 
ture of  day ; condensed  by  the  cold 
of  higher  regions,  they  become  visi- 
ble, and  when  the  weight  of  their 
moisture  cannot  be  supported,  it  falls 
to  the  earth  in  the  state  of  rain,  again 
to  be  evaporated  by  concurring  sol- 
vents. Thus  rain  may  be  called  the 
blood  of  the  earth,  for  like  that  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  system,  it  per- 
forms regular  circulations,  and  affords 
life,  fertility,  and  beauty.  Meteorolo- 
gical philosophers  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  part  of  the  vapour,  which  in  the 
day-time  ascends  from  the  waters  and 
the  earth,  returns  in  mist  and  fog  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  nocturnal  dimi- 
nution of  temperature.  In  Cornwall 
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these  fogs  are  peculiarly  dense,  and  are 
called  the  pride  of  the  morning.  They 
are  frequently  succeeded  by  a fine 
day. — So,  as  the  heat  is  diminished 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  stratus 
becomes  more  thick,  and  lasts  for 
several  successive  days.  This  gave 
rise,  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients, 
whose  organization  led  them  to  ex- 
press physical  facts  metaphorically,  to 
the  fable  of  Phoebus  and  Python. 
Phoebus,  or  the  sun,  is  solicited  by 
Cupid,  or  Love,  the  vernal  influence, 
to  court  Daphne,  and  effect  the  fruits 
of  Love  in  summer’s  productions.  He 
boasts  to  the  little  god  of  his  recent 
victory  over  Python,  or  the  fog 
spreading  his  pestiferous  body  over 
the  meadows — 

“ Qui  modo  pestifero  totjugera  ventre 
prementem 

Stravimus  innumeris  tunidum  Py- 
thona  sagittis.”  Ovid. 

Clouds,  when  formed,  continue  to 
collect  additional  moisture  and  electric 
fluid ; when  both  these  processes  have 
advanced  sufficiently,  the  moisture 
forms  a connecting  column  between 
two  clouds  differently  charged,  and 
restores  an  equilibrium;  this  is  ac- 
companied by  an  explosion,  furnish- 
ing thunder  and  lightning. 

With  regard  to  the  usual  elevation 
of  the  clouds,  the  cirrus  is  the  highest, 
and  the  cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus, 
cumulus,  and  stratus,  follow  in  succes- 
sive ranks ; the  rays  of  light  from  the 
sun  consequently  falling  in  different 
directions  on  them,  they  present  us  a 
variety  of  soft  and  animated  colours. 
We  often  notice  and  admire  the  beau- 
tiful appearances  of  diverging  streaks, 
bars,  and  spots,  which  are  produced 
by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  setting 
sun ; but  they  may  be  observed  to 
display  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
beauty,  with  additional  variety,  when 
they  usher  forth  the  gay  Aurora,  rising 
from  the  bed  of  the  sable  Tithonus, 
as  when  they  throw  their  painted 
canopy  over  the  declining  car  of  Phoe- 
bus, and  mark  the  place  where  he  has 
sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  till  they  fade 
away  by  degrees,  and  are  lost  in  the 
uniform  gloom  of  night. 


The  author  produces  many  prog- 
nostics of  atmospheric  changes,  from 
the  motions  of  animals,  from  the  ob- 
servance of  plants  and  flowers,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  Thus, 
if  toads  come  from  their  holes  in  great 
numbers;  if  moles  throw  up  the  earth 
in  great  quantities;  if  bats  squeak  and 
enter  the  houses ; if  asses  shake  their 
ears  and  bray  much;  if  hogs  shake 
and  destroy  the  corn-stalks;  if  oxen 
lick  their  fore  feet,  and  lay  on  their 
right  side;  or  if  the  mice  contend 
together,  or  squeak  much,  we  may 
expect  rain. — When  the  flower  of 
chick  weed  expands  freely,  no  rain  will 
fall  for  many  hours;  if  it  so  continue 
open,  no  rain  for  a time  need  be  fear- 
ed; but  the  nocturnal  expansion  of 
the  Siberian  sow-thistle,  indicates  a 
storm.— The  rainbow  has  been  re- 
garded as  a sign  of  rain,  for  it  often 
appears  in  the  nimbus,  before  that 
cloud,  weeping  in  his  sable  shroud, 
has  reached  the  spot  where  we  stand. 
“ Bibit  ingens  arcus,”  says  the  Man- 
tuan bard,  who  took  most  of  his  prog- 
nostics from  the  Diosemea  of  Aratus. 

That  there  are  signs  in  the  heavens 
which  afford  sure  indications,  even  in 
dry  weather,  we  can  say  from  experi- 
ence. When,  for  instance,  the  cirro- 
cumuli  are  thick  in  the  skies,  fine  wea- 
ther invariably  follows,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  the  following 
allusion : — 

An  evening  red  and  a morning  grey, 
Are  sure  signs  of  a fair  day : 

But  an  evening  grey  and  a morning 
red — 

Put  on  your  hat,  or  you’ll  wet  your 
head. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  countries 
have  a proverb  relating  to  the  early 
appearance  of  a single  swallow. — The 
Greeks  have  “ Mia  chelidon  ear  ou 
poiei;”  the  Latins,  “Una  hirundo 
non  facit  ver;”  the  French,  “ Une 
hirondelle  ne  fait  pas  les  printems;” 
the  Swedes,  “ En  svala  gor  ingen  som- 
mar;”  the  Germans,  “ Cine  schmalbe 
macht  heinen  fruling;”  the  Dutch, 
“ Eeu  swaluw  maakt  geen  zomer 
the  Spanish,  Una  golondrina  no 
hace^erano  ;”  the  Italians,  “ Una  ro- 
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naine  non  fa  primavera and  the 
English,  “ One  swallow  doth  not 
make  a summer.”  A great  number 
of  similar  proverbs  are  collected  by 
Mr.  F.  from  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales,  Rules  of  the  Shepherd  of  Ban. 
bury,  &c.  &c.  Whether  there  is  more 
philosophy  or  fancy  in  these  maxims, 
it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide;  we 
must  at  least  thank  our  author  for 
placing  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  this 
gratifying  sentence — His  omnibus  ex 
ingenio  suo  quisque  demat  vel  addat 
famam. 

Next  follows  some  interesting  and 
ingenious  remarks  on  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  peculiarities  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  organized  system,  at- 
tributing most  diseases  to  a particular, 
perhaps  electric,  state  of  the  air.  As 
this  will  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  diseases  in  a manner  much 
more  clear  and  reasonable  than  the 
theory  of  contagion,  the  more  ma- 
ture are  our  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
the  more  are  we  induced  to  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  a contagious  principle, 
as  understood  by  ancient  and  most 
modem  physicians. — We  know  by 
experience  that  the  trivial  changes  of 
the  weather,  which  are  daily  surround- 
ing us  with  increasing  portions  of 
dampness,  and  then  parching  us  by 
the  influence  of  unobstructed  sun- 
beams, act  powerfully  on  the  nervous 
system,  alternately  depressing  the  spi- 
rits and  reviving  the  feelings,  casting 
a gloom  over  the  mind,  and  giving 
light  to  the  whole  region  of  the  brain. 
May  we  not  infer  then,  from  analogy, 
that  the  animal  feelings  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  more  essential  and  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  say — not  that  the  disease  of  one 
was  caused  by  the  disease  of  another — 
but  that  by  the  same  cause  both  were 
similarly  affected  ? 

Mr.  Forster  seems  to  be  indebted 
to  Mr.  Howard  for  most  of  his  remarks 
on  clouds,  and  therefore  is  not  enti- 
tled to  all  the  praise  we  feel  willing  to 
bestow  for  so  ingenious,  amusing,  and 
scientific  a production.  He  merits, 
however,  the  gratitude  of  men  of 
erudition  for  calling  their  exertions  to 
a branch  of  philosophy  which  may 
be  pursued  with  so  much  gratification, 


and  withal,  with  so  much  facility ; for 
the  clouds  are  visible  by  all  men,  and 
the  thunder’s  roll  and  the  rainbow’s 
beauty  are  perceived  in  every  possible 
situation. 


CUICIDES  IN  PARIS. 


Among  the  statistical  researches  re- 
garding the  city  of  Paris,  recently 
published  by  order  of  M*.  de  Chabrol, 
the  following  suicides  will  afford  a fair 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
those  of  England.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  the  deaths  during  the  years 
of  1819  and  1821,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  age  and  sex  was  establish- 
ed, it  was  remarked  that  mortality 
amongst  males  up  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  is  greater  than  amongst 
females,  and  that  from  this  age  up  to 
fifty,  there  die  more  women  than  men. 
It  is  reckoned  that  more  women  than 
men  arrive  at  advanced  age.  In  the 
year  1821,  348  suicides  were  effected 
or  attempted:  in  244  of  these  cases 
death  ensued:  of  this  number  236 
were  men.  The  presumed  motives 
were : — 

Amorous  passions  . - 35 

Alienation  of  mind,  domestic 
troubles,  and  painful  afflic- 
tions - 126 

Debauchery,  gambling,  and  lot- 
tery - - - 43 

Indigence,  loss’  of  place,  and 
derangement  of  affairs  - 46 

Fear  of  reproach  and  punish- 
ment - 10 

Unknown  motives  - 88 

Effected  by  severe  voluntary 


falls  ....  38 
By  strangulation  38 

By  cutting  instruments  - - 25 

By  fire-arms  60 

By  poison  23 

Asphyxies  by  charcoal  vapour  42 
By  drowning  - - - 127 


It  is  seen  by  this  scale  how  large 
a portion  of  the  whole  number  is 
ascribed  to  affliction  and  alienation 
of  mind.  It  is  also  no  less  remarkable, 
that  among  the  means  by  which  this 
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crime  had  been  effected,  drowning 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  three 
times  as  manv  as  any  of  the  other. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  VI. 


ASTRINGENT  LOTIONS. 

J i. 

Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce; 
Of  common  water,  half  a pint. 

Mix. 

K k. 

Take  of  sal  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce ; 
Dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  water — add 
half  a pint  of  vinegar. 

These  are  good  applications  to 
sprains  and  other  inflammations. 

LI. 

Take  of  sulphate  cf  zinc,  a drachm ; 
Of  common  water,  six  ounces. 

Mix. 

M m. 

Take  of  sugar  of  lead,  two  drachms ; 
Of  water,  six  ounces ; 

Of  tincture  of  opinm,  two 
drathms. 

Mix. 

These  latter  two  are  good  applica- 
tions to  ulcers  and  surfaces  which 
discharge. 


RESTORATION  AFTER 
HANGING 

Mr.  Glover,  Surgeon,  relates  the 
case  of  a person  who  was  restored  to 
life,  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hang- 
ing, and  continued  in  good  health  for 
many  years  after.  The  principal  means 
used  to  restore  this  man  to  life,  were 
opening  the  temporal  artery  and  exter- 
nal jugular,  rubbing  the  back,  mouth, 
and  neck  with  a quantity  of  volatile 
spirits  and  oil,  administering  the  to- 
bacco clyster  by  means  of  lighted 
pipes,  and  strong  frictions  of  the  legs 
and  arms.  This  course  had  been  con- 
tinued for  about  four  hours,  when  an 
incision  was  made  in  his  windpipe. 


and  air  blown  strongly  through  a ca- 
nula  into  his  lungs.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  this,  the  blood  of  the 
artery  began  to  run  down  the  face,  and 
a slow  pulse  was  just  perceptible  at  the 
wrist.  The  frictions  were  continued 
for  some  time  longer,  his  pulse  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  his  mouth 
and  nose  being  irritated  with  spirit  of 
sal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Warm  cordials  were  then  administered 
to  him,  and  in  two  days  he  was  so 
well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 


BONES  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
FOOT. 


BONES. 

а,  a The  os  calcis. 
b The  tibia. 

c The  fibula. 
d The  os  cuboides. 
e The  cuneiforme  bones. 
f The  os  scaphoides. 
g,  g,  g,  gy  g The  metatarsal  bones. 
hy  hy  hy  hy  h The  first  phalanges  of  the 
toes. 

it  U iy  iy  i The  second  ditto. 

/,  /,  L l The  third  ditto. 

MUSCLES. 

No.  1,1,  1,  1.  The  long  flexors  of  the 
toes. 

2,  2,  2,  2.  The  short  ditto. 

3,  3.  The  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 

4.  Os  calcis,  or  heel. 

5.  The  tendon  of  achilles. 

б.  The  short  peroneus. 

7.  The  external  ancle. 

8.  The  tibia# 

9.  The  anular  ligament. 

10.  The  abductor  of  the  little  toe. 

11.  The  abductor  of  the  great  toe. 


ABSORPTION  OF  PUS. 


An  American  paper  reports  that  a 
medical  student  nearly  lost  his  life 
lately  by  the  absorption  of  poison 
from  a subject  on  which  he  was 
dissecting,  simply  from  a scratch  on 
one  finger.  The  astonishing  inflam- 
mation and  pain  of  the  whole  arm, 
nearly  defeated  the  skill  of  some 
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of  the  most  experienced  practitioners  j 
but  the  symptoms  gradually  abated, 
after  the  most  persevering  efforts ; and 
the  amputation  of  the  finger  close  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  be  a lasting 
memento  of  his  narrow  escape.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  immediate 
application  of  oil  of  turpentine  to 
such  wounds,  the  moment  they  are 
made,  as  years  of  constant  experience 
has  fully  demonstrated  its  utility  tn 
preventing  gangrene  and  other  conco- 
mitant affections,  resulting  from  an 
absorption  of  putrid  animal  matter. 


THE  NATURE  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  INDIGESTION, 

WITH  COPIOUS  ENGLISH  PRESCRIP- 
TIONS FOR  ITS  CURE. 


BY  MR.  FARMER,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS.* 


[As  Indigestion  is,  if  not  the  origin , 
at  least  the  accompanying  evil  of  all 
diseases , we  lay  before  our  readers  a 
paper  upon  that  subject,  that  ranks 
amongst  the  best , extant,  possessing 
simplicity  combined  with  perspicui- 
ty and  able  medical  talent.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of 
it  to  all  our  readers. — Ed.] 

As  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  of 
those  organs  which  co-operate  with  it 
in  the  functions  of  digestion,  are  some- 
times the  proximate  causes  of  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  usually  termed  head- 
aches, I feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
detail  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment 
of  a complaint,  which  has  become  so 
prevalent  of  late.  But  previous  to  the 
history  of  indigestion,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  non-medical  reader,  to 


* This  gentleman  lives  in  Crown 
Street,  Finsbury  Square.  We  men- 
tion his  address,  in  order  that  those  of 
our  readers,  who  may  wish  to  consult 
him,  shall  be  so  enabled.  We  as- 
sure them,  that  they  cannot  apply  to 
one  more  capable  of  relieving  them  j 
and,  without  that  usual  appendage  to 
medical  advice— enormous  charge. — 
For  his.  talents,  let  this  article  on  Indi- 
gestion speak  further. 


be  made  acquainted  with  an  outline 
of  the  physiology  of  digestion  under 
the  favourable  circumstances  of  health. 

Digestion  is  one  of  the  great  subsi- 
diaries of  animal  life.  If  it  be  unin- 
terrupted, either  by  disease  or  any 
other  adventitious  circumstance,  it 
adds  vigour  not  only  to  the  body  but 
also  the  mind.  The  first  movement  of 
the  process  is  that  of  chewing,  which 
commences  on  the  reception  of  food 
into  the  mouth,  and  by  which  it  is 
amalgamated  with  the  saliva  or  spittle. 
That  fluid  is  secreted  by  various 
glands,  which  are  chiefly  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 
The  principal  secreting  glands  are, 
however,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  just  under  where  the  whiskers 
usually  grow,  and  from  whence  a ca- 
nal conveys  a liquid  into  the  mouth. 
There  it  is  met  with  at  all  times,  but 
during  mastication  it  is  much  in- 
creased. The  saliva  is  so  important  to 
the  purposes  of  digestion,  that  if  it  be 
wanting,  that  process  will  be  impaired. 
This  observation  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  mankind,  for  we  find  that 
other  carnivorous  animals  appear  some- 
times to  dispense  with  the  act  of  chew- 
ing. 

After  the  food  is  well  mixed  with 
spittle,  and  broken  with  the  teeth,  it 
is  swallowed.  On  arriving  in  the  sto- 
mach, that  organ  begins  to  perform  its 
share  in  the  process.  One  of  its  coats 
consists  of  muscular  fibres,  which  con- 
tract and  dilate  according  as  the  cir- 
cumstance requires.  Another  of  its 
coats  secretes  a fluid  which  is  not  un- 
like, in  appearance,  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  mouth  ; it  is  called  gas- 
tric juice  j and  so  essential  is  it  to 
this  part  of  the  operation,  that  diges- 
tion cannot  be  performed  without  it. 
Its  particular  properties  are  but  very 
little  known  ; but  this  we  know,  that 
it  will  dissolve  many  things  that  con- 
tain nutritious  matter,  and  that  of 
dogs  will  even  effect  the  dissolution  of 
bones : indeed,  gastric  juice  possesses 
that  principle  so  remarkably,  that 
there  have  been  instances  known  where 
the  stomach  itself  was  acted  upon  by  it. 
Now  this  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
for  this  fluid  presents  nothing  to  the 
eye,  nor  to  the  taste,  to  indicate  its 
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solving  property.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  owe  some  *of  that 
quality  to  the  circumstance  of  being 
mixed  with  the  saliva  which  is  found 
amongst  the  food  on  its  being  swal- 
lowed. The  mysterious  action  of  the 
gastric  fluid  on  the  aliment,  is  one  of 
those  hidden  things  which  physiolo- 
gical investigation  has  been  hitherto 
unable  to  unveil. 

As  soon  as  the  combined  operation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the.  gastric  fluid  has  converted  the 
food  into  a pulpy  mass,  which  is 
something  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
soup,  it  is  slowly  propelled  through 
the  lower  orifice  of  that  organ.  To 
it  is  attached  a large  intestine,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  office,  ought  to 
be  called  the  second  stomach.  It  is 
in  that  organ  that  the  second  and 
most  principal  stage  of  digestion  is 
completed,  for  without  a proper  ad- 
mixture with  bile,  the  food  would  not 
yield  any  nutrition.  Now  in  this 
large  intestine,  the  aliments  not  only 
receive  a proportion  of  that  fluid,  but 
also  of  others;  such  as  the  pancreatic 
and  splenetic,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  essential  to  nourishment  as 
bile.  That  important  fluid  is  of  two 
kinds ; one  is  secreted  by  the  liver, 
and  the  other  by  the  gall-bladder.  But 
previous  to  their  meeting  with  the 
food,  they  become  united  by  means 
of  a common  duct,  to  which  that 
coming  from  the  pancreas*  also  joins. 
The  canal  carrying  these  combined 
fluids  is  inserted  into  one  side  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  whenever  it  is  full, 
a sufficient  quantity  is  poured  out  to 
mix  with  the  food  that  is  passing. 

When  a proper  quantity  of  bile  has 
been  amalgamated  with  the  alimental 
mass,  the  process  of  separation  begins. 
This  consists  of  dividing  it  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  called 
chyle,'  and  the  other  fceces  : the  for- 
mer cf  these  is  a cream-like  fluid ; the 
other  ife  that  which  passes  off  by  stool. 
The  chyle  is  the  principle  from  whence 
we  derive  all  our  strength ; it  is  chief- 


*  This  gland  is  similar  to  the  sweet- 
oread  in  quadrupeds. 


ly  separated  from  the  food  while  pass- 
ing through ' the  bowels,  and  from 
thence  it  passes  by  means  of  vessels-, 
called  lacteals,  to  the  blood,  into  which 
it  is  diffused,  and  transmitted  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  Whilst  digestion 
is  going  on,  there  is  a chilliness  gene- 
rally experienced : this  is  produced 
by  the  blood  flowing  from  the  skin  to 
the  stomach,  to  supply  energy  to  that 
organ,  and  also  to  add  to  the  secreting 
power  of  the  various  glands  which  are 
employed  on  that  occasion.  Some 
people  feel  drowsy  after  a meal ; which 
may  be  owing  to  the  pressure  which 
the  stomach,  when  full,  makes  on  the 
blood-vessels,  by  which  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head  is  produced. 

To  the  operation  of  digestion  the 
nervous  system  affords  considerable 
aid.  Indeed,  recent  experiments  have 
shewn  that  it  is  totally  obviated  wheri 
the  nerves  which  go  to  the  stomach 
are  paralyzed.  This  circumstance  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  morbid  deviations  in 
those  organs.  Upon  the  whole,  di- 
gestion is  a process  of  unrivalled  mag- 
nificency,  and  displays,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  hand  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  By  it  the  blood  is  continually 
regenerated,  which  is  the  medium  of 
invigorating  the  whole  system.  It 
furnishes  that  principle  by  which  the 
life  of  man  is  preserved  for  a succes- 
sion of  years,  in  defiance  of  the  pre- 
sence of  disease,  and  the  threatenings 
of  our  “ last  enemy.”  It  is  therefore 
worthy  of  our  study,  whether  we  la- 
bour under  the  influence  of  disease,  or 
are  in  possession  of  the  most  invalua- 
ble of  all  blessings — health. 

Having  thus  laid  before  my  readers 
an  epitome  of  that  process  by  which 
they  derive  nourishment,  I proceed  to 
detail  the  history  of  a complaint, 
which  consists  in  derangement  of 
those  organs,  by  which  the  functions 
of  life  are  so  materially  assisted. 

Indigestion  is  a complaint  which  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  class 
of  people,  neither  does  age  nor  sexfind 
any  exemptions  from  its  attacks ; for 
I have  remarked  it  in  the  tender  pe- 
riod of  infancy,  and  in  that  of  decrepid 
old  age ; and  as  to  sex,  I believe  it  is 
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equally  met  with  in  one  as  in  the 
other : females,  however,  may  be  said 
to  be  most  susceptible  of  it. 

The  diseases  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages;  the  first  being  charac- 
terised by  weakness  of  the  stomach 
atid  derangement  in  the  biliary  or- 
gans : the  second  consists  in  a chronic 
inability  in  the  stomach  to  perform  its 
functions:  the  third  stage  is  marked 
by  organic  disease  taking  place. 

Most  of  the  leading  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  first  stage  may  be 
comprised  under  the  following  ob- 
servations. Soon  after  a meal,  espe- 
cially dinner,  an  unpleasant  sensation 
is  experienced  at  the  end  of  the  breast 
bone,  accompanied  with  a feeling  of 
weight  and  oppression,  which  con- 
tinues until  the  stomach  has  passed  its 
contents  in  the  usual  direction,  or  ex- 
pelled it  by  vomiting.  There  is  also 
an  inclination  in  the  fluids  taken,  to 
turn  sour ; and  in  some  cases  they  are 
converted  into  a strong  acid,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  complaint  called 
heart-burn.  This  disposition  to  acidi- 
ty is  created  by  a vitiated  state  of  the 
gastric  juice,  whichds  sometimes  ag- 
gravated by  the  use  of  too  much  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Some  people  feel  a 
soreness  in  the  stomach,  which  ap- 
pears to  extend  up  the  gullet,  and 
when  meat,  or  any  other  solid  food  is 
swallowed,  it  seems  to  scrape  as  it 
passes.  The  tongue  generally  affords 
a very  striking  indication  of  gastric 
disorder,  by  its  presenting  a white 
furred  surface.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  no  perceptible  alteration  takes 
place  upon  it.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  always  coated  with 
a viscid  kind  of  mucous,  which  to 
the  patient  is  very  disagreeable,  and 
he  endeavours,  by  means  of  a scraper, 
to  remove  it.  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  mouth  often  points  out 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  by  its  being 
subject  to  sores;  gum-boils  are  also 
frequently  the  effects  of  it.  The  taste 
is  sometimes  impaired,  and  often  indi- 
cates the  prominent  features  of  the 
disorder  under  consideration,  for  in 
some  people  there  is  a bitterness  ex- 
perienced, which  shews  the  biliary 
secretions  to  be  too  abundant : others 


find  a sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  which 
is  an  evidence  of  acidity  on  the  sto- 
mach. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  most  cases  of 
indigestion,  that  the  bowels  are  very 
irregular,  being  sometimes  obstinately 
costive,  and  at  others  unusually  loose. 
The  former  of  these  states  is,  however, 
the  most  common,  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  bile  is  supplied,  or  to  its  to- 
tal absence.  The  purging  is  usually 
induced  by  the  food  passing  through 
the  intestines  when  but  half  digested, 
and  being,  in  that  case,  extraneous 
matter.  The  stools  are  generally  of  a 
dark  colour,  nearly  approaching  to 
black ; but  if  the  secretiou  of  bile  be 
suppressed,  they  are  generally  of  a 
pale  clay  appearance,  and  sometimes 
the  excrements  resemble  street  dirt. 
Flatulence,  more  or  less,  is  almost  al- 
ways an  attendant  on  every  stage  of 
this  complaint,  and  in  many  instances, 
it  is  the  cause  of  spasms  in  the  sto- 
mach. When  wind  gets  into  the 
bowels  it  creates  great  uneasiness : it  is 
particularly  apt  to  do  so  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast.  The  urine  va- 
ries in  colour  and  consistence,  it  being 
sometimes  of  a light  aspect  and  clear, 
but  most  generally  of  a deep  red  co- 
lour, and  in  the  advanced  stages  it  de- 
posits a sediment  resembling  brick- 
dust  ; on  some  occasions  there  is  a 
white  settlement  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  containing  it,  when  it  has  stood 
some  time. 

Sleep  is  disturbed,  and  a night’s  rest 
fails  in  communicating  to  the  body 
that  refreshment  which  nature  intends 
it.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  a 
feverish  heat  extends  over  th*e  skin,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  confined  to  the 
hands  and  feet.  Under  these  circum- ' 
stances,  distressing  dreams  are  caused, 
which  harrass  the  patient  during  the 
night.  Night-mare  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  those  people  who  are  subject 
to  stomach  complaints.  Amongst  fe- 
males, we  may  remark  hysterical  dis- 
orders to  be  prominent ; and,  indeed, 
in  both  sexes,  the  nervous  system  is  a 
good  deal  impaired.  Debility,  both  "of 
body  and  mind,  is  a concomitant  of 
indigestion;  nor  should  this  surprise 
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us,  when  we  consider  the  controul 
which  the  corporeal  system  exercises 
over  that  of  the  mental. 

Another  symptom  of  some  cases  of  this 
kind,  is  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which 
sometimes  becomes  very  distressing.  A 
short  hacking  cough  often  accompanies 
that  affection,  which  serves  still  more 
to  disturb  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
especially  when  that  organ  is  digest- 
ing its  contents.  This  circumstance 
frequently  gives  rise  to  a spasmodic 
movement  called  hiccup,  which,  if  it 
happen  to  the  strongest  stomach,  will 
obviate  its  healthy  evolutions.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  in  cases  where 
the  power  of  digestion  is  so  materially 
deteriorated,  the  appetite  would  be 
wholly  removed  ; but  this  is  seldom 
or  ever  the  case,  for  we  find  that  most 
dyspeptics  feel  regular  returns  of  hun- 
ger at  those  periods  which  are  devoted 
to  eating  ; yet  this  may  be  regarded 
more  as  the  effect  of  habit,  than  healthy 
calls  for  food.  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that  such  persons  are  very 
particular  as  to  the  cooking  of  their 
food,  and  generally  prefer  things  that 
are  highly  seasoned,  rather  than  less 
relishing  aliment. 

Nevertheless,  the  appetite  in  many 
cases  is  very  variable,  it  being  some- 
times voracious ; and  on  other  occa- 
sions the  patient  is  quite  indifferent 
whether  he  eat  or  not.  There  are, 
however,  times  in  which  a feeling  of 
hunger  is  experienced,  but  the  sight 
of  food  cloys  the  appetite,  and  disgust 
often  follows.  Fat  meats  are  generally 
repugnant  to  persons  who  have  a dis- 
position to  bilious  attacks;  we  may 
also  observe,  that  breakfast  is  seldom 
an  acceptable  meal  to  such  people, 
but  they  eat  it  more  from  the  desire  of 
getting  strength,  than  from  hunger.  In 
cases  of  long  standing,  but  which  be- 
long to  this  stage  of  the  complaint, 
thi-st  is  often  a symptom,  particularly 
after  a meal.  Amongst  patients 
who  have  complained  of  it,  I have  re- 
marked, that  they  were  subject  to  a 
collection  of  phlegm  or  froth  on  the 
stomach,  which  is  sometimes  hawked 
up  in  considerable  quantities.  But 
when  it  cannot  be  brought  off  the 
stomach,  it  causes  it  to  become  very 
flaccid,  especially  towards  night.  This 


however,  is  chiefly  met  with  among 
elderly  persons. 

The  second  stage  of  indigestion  is 
remarkable,  on  account  of  the  fore- 
going symptoms  becoming  more  ag- 
gravated, together  with  an  accession 
of  others,  which  indicate  that  organic 
derangement  has  taken  place  in  the 
stomach  and  liver.  The  former  of 
these  organs  now  perform  its  functions 
much  worse  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  complaint ; and  when  pressure 
is  made  on  it,  a good  deal  of  pain  is 
produced ; indeed,  a general  irritation 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  observed,  together  with 
a strong  disposition  to  spasms.  There 
is  also  a manifest  deficiency  of  gastric 
juice,  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  before  pointed  out,  from  which 
it  may  be  concluded  that  digestion  is 
not  properly  developed.  The  appe- 
tite does  not  undergo  much  alteration ; 
but  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
appetite,  for  it  is  more  a morbid 
movement  in  the  stomach,  than  the 
true  feeling  which  the  gastric  secretion 
creates.  In  this  stage,  we  generally 
find  that  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  disor- 
der, which  sometimes  consists  of  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  its  veins,  causing  a 
general  impediment  to  the  proper 
functions  of  that  organ.  In  some 
cases,  it  appears  as  if  a kina  of  sub- 
inflammatory  action  were  going  on, 
for  when  the  fingers  are  pressed  on  the 
liver  much  uneasiness  is  experienced. 
This  I think  is  most  commonly  found 
on  the  right  side,  and  often  on  both 
sides.  There  is  also  a sensation  as  if  a 
cord  were  tied  tight  round  the  body. 
The  same  thing  causes  females  to  wear 
their  stays  loosely  laced.  ' 

When  the  liver  is  affected,  the  se- 
cretions from  it  are  irregular;  there 
being  on  some  occasions  a paucity  of 
bile,  and  at  other  times  a redundancy 
of  that  fluid.  The  latter  is  produced 
by  irritation  of  the  gall-bladder,  which 
causes  it  to  throw  out  more  bile  than 
there  is  occasion  for;  and,  in  that 
case,  either  a severe  bilious  head-ache, 
or  a more  distressing  complaint  called 
cholera-morbus,  or  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, is  produced.  In  warm  climates, 
that  affection  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  class  of  persons ; 
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but  in  this  country  I have  remarked, 
that  bilious  dyspeptics  are  parti- 
cularly disposed  to  its  attacks.  It 
is  in  this  stage  that  gall-stones  are 
formed,  more  especially  when  the 
duct  leading  from  the  gall-bladder  is 
obstructed.  The  formation  of  them 
is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  pulse  re- 
quires an  increase  of  fulness  and  quick- 
ness, particularly  in  those  cases  where 
the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  pain.  This 
I have  remarked  among  the  more  ro- 
bust class  of  persons  who  labour  under 
indigestion ; but  the  pulse,  in  several 
instances,  is  small,  and  imparts  to  the 
finger  a vibrating  sensation.  But  it  is 
chiefly  observed  among  women  of  a 
delicate  frame,  who  are  subject  to  hys- 
terical affections.  The  lungs  is  affect- 
ed with  an  irritable  cough,  which 
mostly  harrasses  the  patient  at  night, 
and  serves,  with  other  things,  to  destroy 
sleep;  joined  to  it,  is  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  nearly  approaches 
asthma;  and  although  a quantity  of 
phlegm  is  coughed  up,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  yield  much  relief.  In  this  stage, 
those  persons  who  have  a pre-diposi- 
tion to  gout,  experience  its  attacks  in 
very  acute  forms.  That  disease  is 
produced  by  an  effort  of  nature  to 
throw  off  something  that  is  oppressive 
to  her.  It  sufficiently  indicates  to 
persons  who  are  subject  to  the  com- 
plaint, to  attend  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans, for  it  is  clear  that  the  source  of 
gout  may  be  found  in  the  stomach. 

Piles  is  a complaint  that  is  met  with 
in  every  form  of  this  malady,  whether 
at  its  first  onset,  or  at  the  close  of  its 
more  chronic  stages.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance I have  often  been  ready  to 
conclude,  that  this  peculiar  affection 
of  the  lower  intestine,  was  the  primary 
disease,  and  that  indigestion  was  mere- 
ly symptomatic  of  that  complaint: 
indeed,  I am  convinced,  that  in  some 
cases  the  conclusion  will  hold  good ; 
for  I have  known  instances  in  which 
piles  made  their  appearance,  long  be- 
fore any  dyspeptic  tendency  was  per- 
ceptible. Nevertheless,  the  disorder 
in  question  must  be  regarded,  in  a ma- 
jority of  cases,  as  being  purely  symp- 
tomatic of  indigestion.  In  like  manner 
a stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the 


kidneys,  have  been  productive  of  gas- 
trie  derangement,  and  on  some  occa*- 
sions  constitutes  its  only  cause.  But 
still,  in  a great  variety  of  cases,  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
urinary  organ  may  be  readily  traced 
to  disorders  in  the  stomach. 

In  proportion  as  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  become  impaired,  the 
mind  suffers  in  the  same  ratio. 
Despondency  and  gloom  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  the  patient  persuades 
himself  that  he  will  be  no  more  bless- 
ed with  health  and  vigour ; he  feels 
comfortless,  being  alternately  chilled 
with  cold,  or  under  the  influence  of 
febrile  excitement:  the  bowels  are 
pinched  with  colicy  pains,  arising 
from  wind  pent  up  in  the  large  intes- 
tines; in  many  cases  the  ejection  of 
stools  is  effected  by  violent  straining, 
which  causes  spasms  of  the  rectum, 
the  pain  of  which  is  almost  intolerable. 
The  march  of  debility  gives  rise  to  se- 
veral acute  affections  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  nervous  head- 
aches, the  different  species  of  which  I 
have  before  written  on.  Some  persons 
are  inactive  and  lazy,  which  serves 
to  increase  the  disease ; this  unwilling- 
ness to  take  proper  exercise  proceeds 
from  the  general  weakness  that  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  by  which  the 
least  exertion  is  rendered  fatiguing; 
the  countenance  is  in  general  pale,  and 
inclining  to  sallowness ; the  eyes  are 
sunk,  and  divested  of  their  usual  ani- 
mation; in  short,  every  part  of  the 
body,  more  or  less,  participates  in  the 
deterioration  which  is  produced  by 
disorder  of  so  important  a process 
as  digestion. 

The  third  stage  of  indigestion  may 
be  characterized  by  a train  of  symp- 
toms which  denote  that  a change  of 
structure  has  taken  place  in  some  or- 
gans, the  health  of  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  an 
individual.  The  organ  principally 
affected  is  the  liver,  which  becomes 
indurated,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
performing  its  proper  functions;  and 
in  some  cases,  it  is  much  enlarged  by 
an  accumulation  of  water,  or  an  in- 
crease of  its  structure.  Any  change 
that  occurs  to  it,  may  be  detected  by 
the  touch,  and  sometimes  it  is  per- 
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ceptible  to  the  eye  by  the  bulging  of 
the  side  affected. 

If  the  liver  be  affected  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  the  brain  will  very  soon 
evince  its  sympathy,  by  becoming 
painful.  Hence  we  find,  that  a head- 
ache which  is  produced  by  irritability, 
is  met  with  in  this  stage  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  which  an  en- 
larged liver  makes  on  the  great  blood- 
vessels, causes  a determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  by  which  apoplexy 
and  paralytic  attacks  are  produced; 
indeed,  morbid  changes  in  the  inter- 
nal organs  constitute  a very  promi- 
nent cause  of  those  head-aches  which 
arise  from  an  increased  flow  of  blood 
to  the  head.  This  circumstance  serves 
as  a caution  to  us,  that  when  search- 
ing for  the  causes  of  that  affection,  we 
may  not  overlook  the  principal  one. 

In  the  stomach,  the  leading  symp- 
toms of  chronic  indigestion  are  less 
marked,  than  in  those  organs  which 
immediately  approximate  to  it.  Thus 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  although 
the  gastric  fluid  may  be  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  vitiated  in  quality,  yet 
still  digestion  goes  on,  but  of  course 
in  a very  imperfect  manner.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  the  patient  does  not 
take  more  food  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demands  of  nature.  Yet 
it  does  not  arise  from  genuine  hunger, 
but  rather  from  a natural  desire  to 
preserve  life  in  the  way  that  our  Crea- 
tor ordained  it.  Yet  the  digestive 
process  is  attended  with  many  dis- 
tressing feelings,  such  as  fever,  head- 
ache, a difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
sometimes  a cough  and  hiccup. 

But  it  is  in  the  lungs  that  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  chief  ravages.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  sympathetic  irri- 
tability of  that  delicate  organ,  which 
causes  actual  consumption  of  its  tex- 
ture. But  such  cases  are  generally  to 
be  met  with  in  a class  of  people 
whose  lungs  are  pre-disposed  to  disease, 
such  as  persons  usually  denominated 
consumptive.  Yet  disease  in  the  liver 
is  sometimes  the  primary  cause  of  the 
pulmonary  irritation,  as  an  abscess  in 
that  organ  has  been  often  known  to 
discharge  its  contents  into  the  lungs, 
which  of  course  produces  the  most  se- 
rious consequences  In  the  decline 


of  life,  this  stage  of  the  complaint  is 
very  apt  to  induce  some  of  the  species 
of  asthma.  The  most  common  is  the 
serious  species  of  that  complaint. 

The  other  organs  belonging  to  the 
chest  are  likewise  morbidly  influ- 
enced, as  we  sometimes  find  that  an 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  the  heart  is  pro- 
duced. This  complaint  frequently 
causes  that  important  organ  to  enlarge, 
which  is  denoted  by  palpitations  and 
irregularity  of  pulse,  and  accompanied 
by  difficult  breathing,  especially  when 
the  patient  attempts  to  ascend  an  emi- 
nence in  a hurry.  But  the  water  most 
commonly  collects  in  every  vacant 
part  of  the  chest,  and  encompasses  the 
lungs  on  every  side,  which  produces  a 
train  of  very  distressing  symptoms. 
The  most  prominent  of  these,  are  an 
anxious  countenance,  quick  pulse,  and 
pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
bone,  together  with  swellings  of  the 
hands  and  ankles.  Add  to  these,  short 
and  laborious  respiration  and  cough. 

In  some  very  aggravated  and  de- 
plorable cases,  an  obstinate  purging 
supervenes,  which  resists  the  applica- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  astringents. 
When  this  happens,  we  may  suspect 
that  something  wrong  is  going  on  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  such  as  ulcera- 
tion of  its  internal  coat.  Sometimes 
the  bladder  becomes  irritable,  which 
proves  extremely  distressing  to  the  pa- 
tient, who  feels  a constant  desire  to 
void  his  urine.  The  colour  of  that 
evacuation  varies  very  much,  being  at 
times  quite  limpid,  and  frequently  it  is 
of  a high  colour,  and  deposits  a red 
sediment  after  standing.  Sometimes 
ulcers  break  out  in  the  legs,  and  prove 
very  obstinate  under  every  mode  of 
treatment.  On  some  occasions,  if 
piles  forms  a part  of  the  symptoms,  it 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  fistula  in  ano ; 
but  this  is  very  uncommon. 

The  countenance  strongly  indicates 
the  decline  of  health  in  the  various  or- 
gans which  constitute  the  great  means 
of  sustaining  life.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
serve the  face  sallow,  and  shrunk ; the 
cheeks  hollow,  and  divested  of  colour, 
except  the  hectic  flush  which  over- 
spreads them  towards  evening;  the 
nose  is  sharp,  and  appears  as  if  the 
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skin  were  drawn  tign  l across  it.  Some 
of  the  senses  become  impaired,  whilst 
others  are  sometimes  quite  lost:  this  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  eyes, 
which  are  subject  to  inflammation, 
that  very  often  terminates  in  total 
blindness.  The  great  prevalency  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  may  with  justice 
be  ascribed  to  stomach  complaints. 
In  like  manner  deafness  is  often  pro- 
duced, for  it  is  very  common  to  meet 
with  a dyspeptic  person  deaf  of  one 
ear,  or  at  least  partially  so. 

Having  given  the  reader  an  out- 
line of  the  leading  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion under  its  various  forms,  I shall 
now  proceed  to  investigate  its  diversi- 
fied causes. 

Indigestion  is  caused  by  every  thing 
that  has  the  effect  of  debilitating  the 
muscular  energy  of  the  stomach,  or 
that  in  any  way  tends  to  impair  the 
secretion  of  either  the  gastric  juice  or 
bile.  The  principal  causes  may  be 
stated  under  four  heads:  viz.  climate, 
clothing,  habits,  and  diet.  A less 
general  cause  of  the  complaint  may 
be  found  in  the  effects  of  severe  illness, 
which  called  for  a debilitating  plan  of 
treatment:  climate  may  also  operate 
in  inducing  it,  if  transitions  of  atmos- 
phere be  frequent;  or  if  the  weather 
be  unusually  hot  beyond  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  We  often  find  that  the 
hot  season  gives  rise  to  various  com- 
plaints, but  particularly  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Thus  bijous  purging, 
or  vomiting  and  purging,  are  pro- 
duced in  those  persons  who  have  a 
tendency  to  gastric  or  bilious  diseases. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  people 
of  a relaxed  habit  of  body  have  their 
stomachs  easily  influenced  by  general 
debility.  There  is  another  class  of 
persons,  in  whom  changes  of  weather 
produce  internal  disorder;  but  they 
are  strong  and  robust,  and  ate  affected 
by  the  blood  being  repelled  from  the 
skin  to  the  stomach  and  liver,  where  it 
excites  irritation. 

Clothing,  which  is  dictated  by  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  fashion,  is  also 
another  great  cause  of  indigestion.  I 
allude  to  the  wearing  of  tight  stays  on 
the  part  of  the  female  sex,  and  also  to 
some  men.  By  binding  up  the  sto- 
mach ,and  other  organs,  their  proper 


evolutions  cannot  be  performed ; nor 
can  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intes- 
tines be  duly  exercised.  The  waist- 
bands of  breeches  have  a similar  effect, 
if  they  come  over  the  stomach  and 
button  tight.  But  this  is  not  all,  for 
not  only  does  pressure  on  the  bowels 
lead  to  such  results  as  are  stated  above, 
but  it  has  other  effects,  which,  ope- 
rating remotely  on  the  stomach,  pro- 
duce constipation. 

Dissipated  habits  are  another  cause 
of  disordering  the  digestive  organs. 
This  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the 
higher  classes,  who  are  sometimes  con- 
tent to  purchase  pleasure-  at  the  ex- 
pense of  pain.  Late  hours,  and  fa- 
tiguing round  of  vapid  amusements, 
are  sure  to  lead  to  some  disease  «by 
which  life  is  shortened ; for  it  is  not 
only  the  relaxation  which  dissipation 
produces  on  the  system,  but  the  per- 
spiration is  obstructed  bypassing  from 
highly-heated  rooms  to  a cold  coach. 
In  short,  there  are  many  things  that 
militate  against  the  health  of  the  vo- 
tary of  pleasure. 

But  the  most  fruitful  source  ot  in- 
digistion,  in  all  classes  of  society,  from 
the  peer  to  the  peasant,  is  irregular 
and  unrestrained  diet,  for  here  we  can 
readily  trace  the  evils  arising  from  re- 
pletion, on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ill  effects  of  suffering  the  stomach  to 
be  too  long  empty,  on  the  other ; nor 
is  the  epicure  exempt  from  the  conse- 
quences of  searching  after  the  most 
inviting  and  palatable  aliments.  1 
often  wonder  how  the  stomach  can  di- 
gest the  heterogeneous  mixture  which 
the  extra-natural  appetite  calls  for: 
thus  we  frequently  see  an  individual 
swallowing  at  one  meal,  acids  and 
alkalis,  sweets  and  bitters,  cold  ve- 
getables and  boiling  soups.  Such  is 
the  inconsistency  of  the  animal  who 
possesses  intellect  exclusively! 

Perhaps  a still  more  evident  cause 
of  this  complaint  may  be  ascribed  to 
habitual  intoxication,  by  either  spiritu- 
ous or  malt  liquors ; even  if  they  be 
taken  in  a very  moderare  quantity  on 
an  empty  stomach,  they  are  sure  of 
producing  more  or  less  disorder.  But 
the  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  is  replete  with  the  most 
appalling  consequences  to  those  who 
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are. so  addicted;  for  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disor- 
der may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be 
traced  to  that  detestable  habit.  If  one 
drunkard  were  brought  to  the  bed- 
side of  another,  whose  life  was  termi- 
nating from  the  effects  of  inebriety,  it 
would,  I think,  cause  him  to  leave  oft 
the  propensity.  Bu*  this  is  not  the 
place  to  moralize.  When  stimulating 
things  are  applied  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  stomach,  that  organ  is 
rendered  so  used  to  the  excitement,  as 
to  require  the  stimulant  to  be  increased 
on  every  subsequent  occasion ; and  it 
is  thus  that  indigestion  is  often  pro- 
duced. Dram-drinkers  are  subject  to 
a disease  called  water-brash,  which 
consists  of  vomiting  up  clear  water 
from  the  stomach,  chiefly  in  the 
morning.  - 

Amongst  a certain  class  of  people, 
the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  is  an 
exciting  cause  of  this  malady,  as  it 
operates,  in  one  shape,  by  causing  too 
great  a secretion  of  saliva,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  swallowed,  is  spat  out, 
and  that  too  in  such  quantities,  that 
few  would  imagine.  Thus  wasted, 
that  fluid  cannot  give  its  share  of  aid 
to  the  process  of  digestion.  The 
stomach  is  remotely  influenced  by  the 
habit,  as  its  action  becomes  irregular, 
and  the  gastric  fluid  may  be  dimi- 
nished in  quantity.  But  there  is  a 
more  powerful  objection  to  the  use 
of  tobacco,  whether  by  smoking  or 
chewing,  for  it  is  a deadly  poison. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  injured, 
by  means  of  a portion  of  the  juice  of 
that  herb  getting  into  it.  Now  this  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  sickness 
and  faintness  which  a novice  in  smok- 
ing experiences.  It  also  operates  in  a 
similar  manner  if  thrown  into  the  in- 
testines, which  proves  how  deleteri- 
ous it  must  be  to  the  system. 

The  pursuits  of  commerce,  some- 
times give  rise  to  indigestion,  particu- 
larly when  carried  on  under  personal 
confinement  in  an  impure  atmosphere. 
Thus  a trade  which  requires  the  body 
to  be  bent  forward,  and  is  conducted 
under  some  mental  exertion,  is  very 
apt  to  disorder  the  digestive  organs, 
and  to  create  obstructions  in  the  liver. 


The  same  observations  will  apdly  to 
all  persons  whose  avocations  are  of  a 
sedentary  nature,  and  also  to  those 
who  devote  their  attention  to  either 
legal  or  literary  objects.  In  like  man- 
ner, great  mental  abstraction  may 
lead  to  dyspeptic  complaints,  by  the 
call  which  it  makes  on  the  nervous 
influence,  which  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  stomach. 
It  was  thus  that  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers, (Sir  I.  Newton,)  was  in  the 
habit  of  forgetting  whether  he  had 
eaten  his  dinner  or  not. 

Living  much  on  a slop  or  liquid 
diet,  may  be  also  reckoned  as  a mean 
of  introducing  debility  in  the  stomach. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  among 
females  who  are  fond  of  large  potions 
of  tea  or  coffee.  The  same  observa- 
tion is  applicable  to  persons  who 
make  soups  and  broths  constitute  the 
chief  part  of  their  dinner.  The  sto- 
mach becomes  relaxed,  and  unable  to 
perform  its  functions,  if  it  be  distended 
with  liquids  such  as  the  above.  Eat- 
ing late  and  hearty  suppers  of  such 
things  as  the  stomach  finds  a difficulty 
in  dissolving,  is  another  cause  of  this 
complaint.  Now  although  our  food 
is  digested  much  quicker  when  the 
body  is  quiescent,  yet  sleeping  in  bed 
after  a meal  offers  many  impediments 
to  the  proper  completion  of  that  pro- 
cess. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is,  that 
when  a person  is  in  bed,  the  body  is 
universally  relaxed,  under  which  the 
stomach  loses  much  of  its  energy.  It 
may  be  further  remarked,  that  if  the 
biood  be  equally  distributed  over  the 
body,  or  lodged  in  the  head,  there  is 
not  a proper  supply  for  the  digestive 
function ; and  this  is  most  commonly 
the  case  when  we  are  warm  in  bed. 

Every  thing  that  tends  to  detract 
strength  from  the  body  generally, 
likewise  causes  the  digestion  to  be 
impaired.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  luxurious  habits,  such  as 
lying  long  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
particularly  in  warm  weather.  It  may 
be  frequently  observed,  that  indiges- 
tion comes  on  after  a person  has  re- 
covered from  a long  illness.  This  is 
owing  to  the  shock  which  the  nervous 
system  had  sustained  both  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease,  and  the  practice 
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adopted  for  its  cure.  Thus  the  nerves 
that  supply  the  stomach  are  weakened, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
prominent  causes  of  this  complaint. 
Another  great  means  of  effecting  the 
nerves  are,  passions  of  the  mind,  such 
as  joy,  grief,  love,  &c.  in  short,  all 
things  that  cause  the  mind  to  deviate 
from  its  wonted  serenity,  are  produc- 
tive of  indigestion.  In  females  of  a 
weak  fibre,  a cause  may  be  found  in 
the  profuse  discharge  of  the  menses, 
and  sometimes  that  affection  is  ac- 
companied with  the  whites,  a disorder 
which  wears  down  the  body  as  much 
as  any  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

Having  inquired  into  the  symptoms 
and  causes  of  indigestion,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  detail  the  medical  treatment 
which  ought  to  be  pursued,  together 
with  the  regimen  to  be  observed,  in 
order  to  effect  a cure.  When  the  dis- 
ease presents  itself  to  our  notice,  the 
first  object  will  be,  to  ascertain  its  im- 
mediate cause,  and  to  trace  whether  it 
be  dependent  on  any  other  disease,  or 
merely  the  primary  one ; or  if  it  be 
tomplicated  with  other  maladies. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  disorder,  the  bowels  are  irregu- 
lar, varying  from  costiveness  to  pre- 
ternatural looseness.  The  former  state 
most  generally  prevails,  and,  in  fact, 
gives  rise  to  the  more  mild  forms  of  the 
complaint.  In  that  case  a tolerable 
brisk  cathartic  should  be  given,  until 
there  be  a free  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines.  After  a suffi- 
cient purging  has  been  induced,  we 
can  ascertain,  by  an  inspection  of  the 
stools,  whether  the  biliary  secretions 
are  either  defective  in  quantity,  or  too 
abundant.  This  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  proper  treatment  of  in- 
digestion, for  I am  of  opinion,  that 
unless  there  be  either  a redundancy  or 
a paucity  of  bile  in  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, the  administration  of  the  blue  pill 
is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  I am 
led  to  make  these  observations,  from 
having  seen  that  medicine,  on  some 
occasions,  manifestly  aggravate  the 
disease.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  such  cases  are  but  rare; 
nevertheless,  in  all  mild  cases,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  resort  to  vegetable  purges 
for  removing  constipation.  One  of 


the  best  of  these  is  rhubarb,  which  not 
only  operates  efficiently  on  the  bowels, 
but  is  very  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
from  its  tonic  qualities.  Its  astringent 
properties  are,  however,  apt  to  leave  a 
disposition  to  costiveness  in  the  bowels, 
which  therefore  makes  it  necessary  to 
combine  it  with  some  neutral  salt.  The 
following  is  the  mode  in  which  I have 
given  it: 

Take  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  fifteen 
grains; 

Of  sulphate  of  pptass,  thirty 
grains; 

Of  tincture  of  senna,  half  a 
drachm ; 

Of  peppermint  water,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  for  a draught. 

This  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated 
twice  a week  for  a short  time,  if  there 
be  a disposition  to  constipation,  but 
not  if  the  bowels  continue  loose ; be- 
cause strong  cathartics  are  improper 
in  cases  of  this  description.  When 
purging  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  disease,  it  must  be  immediately 
restrained  by  means  of  astringents. 

But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  induce 
an  opposite  state.  Those  medicines  of 
a warm  absorbent  kind  will  be  the 
most  proper  to  correct  that  tendency : 
thus  for  instance : 

Take  of  aromatic  confection,  ten 
grains  ; 

Of  prepared  chalk,  five  grains ; 

Of  tincture  of  opium,  ten  drops ; 

Of  tincture  of  cardamoms,  one 
drachm. 

Mix  fora  draught,  which  is  to  betaken 
every  four  hours,  until  the  purging 
cease. 

✓ - 

Some  practitioners  recommend  the 
treatment  of  indigestion  to  be  begun 
by  giving  an  emetic,  the  object  of 
which  I cannot  clearly  see,  unless  the 
stomach  be  foul,  or  oppressed  by 
something  that  will  not  readily  pass 
through  its  lower  orifice.  Yet  I consi- 
der them  unnecessary  in  all  stages  of 
the  complaint,  and  sometimes  hurtful, 
for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  • 
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straining  which  ensues  from  an  emetic, 
cannot  improve  a debilitated  stomach; 
nor  can  I perceive  how  digestion  can 
be  promoted,  by  reversing,  as  it  were, 
the  order  of  nature.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  some  solitary  cases,  in  which 
vomiting  may  have  done  good,  by  ex- 
citing the  secretions  of  other  organs, 
and  equalizing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  throughout  the  system  gene- 
rally. 

When  the  alvine  discharges  have 
been  rectified,  the  next  object  will  be 
to  give  tone  to  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  stomach,  and  also  to  endeavour  to 
excite  the  secretory  power  of  that  or- 
gan, by  which  the  gastric  juice  may 
be  promoted.  To  effect  these  pur- 
poses, stomachic  medicines  must  be 
had  recourse  to.  These  consist  of 
vegetable  bitters,  mineral  acids,  pre- 
parations of  steel,  chemical  absorbents, 
and  anti -acids.  Bitters  should  be  first 
resorted  to ; because,  if  the  disease  can 
be  cured  by  means  of  medicine  se- 
lected from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
would  be  more  desirable ; yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  they  are  inadmissi- 
ble, for  they  on  some  occasions,  either 
aggravate  the  disease,  or  prove  inert. 

There  are  several  tonic  bitters  ap- 
plicable to  this  disease,  but  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  one  that  will 
agree  with  all  persons,  for  the  medicines 
which  would  cure  one  case,  might  aug- 
ment the  symptoms  of  another,  and  vice 
versa.  Powdered  bark  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  tonics  that  I am  acquainted 
with ; but  it  is  a medicine  that  is  cal- 
culated for  very  few  cases.  If  peculiar 
astringency  renders  it  hurtful,  when  a 
disposition  to  costiveness  or  excite- 
ment prevails  in  the  system,  gentian 
root  is  far  preferable  to  bark,  and  will 
agree  with  the  stomach  in  a great 
many  cases  where  the  latter  could  not 
be  employed.  But  the  most  valuable 
tonic  that  I know  of  is  columbo,  for 
none  of  the  objections  to  other  bitters 
will  apply  to  it.  Now  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  it  possesses  all  the  tonic 
properties  of  other  bitters,  without 
their  astringency.  But  another  agree- 
able feature  in  the  medicine  is,  that  it 
combines  with  the  preparations  of 
steel  without  causing  the  mixture  to 


turn  black.  I usually  administer  co- 
lumbo, joined  with  rhubarb,  thus: 

Take  of  columbo,  in  powder,  eight 
grains  , 

Of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  ten 
grains ; 

Of  ginger,  in  powder,  two  grains ; 
Of  ipecacuanha,  three  grains 
Of  carbonate  of  potass,  five 
grains ; 

Of  dill  water,  one  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Mix  for  a draught— One  of  which  is 
to  be  taken  twice  in  fne  aay,  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

If  the  above  be  too  heavy  for  the 
stomach,  columbo  may  be  taken  in 
another  form,  thus 

Take  of  infusion  of  columbo,  twelve 
drachms ; 

Of  tincture  of  cascarilla,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  spirits  of  sal  volatile,  thirty 
drops. 

Mix  for  a draught,  which  is  to  be 
taken  twice  in  the  day.  » 

The  infusion  of  gentian  also  forms 
a very  proper  tonic  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  this  complaint.  It  should, 
however,  be  combined  with  some  ca- 
thartic salt,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  binding  than  columbo.  The 
following  is  the  mode  in  which  I pre- 
scribe it : 

Take  of  infusion  of  gentian,  twelve 
drachms ; 

Of  Epsom  salts,  three  drachms ; 
Of  tincture  of  cascarilla,  one 
drachm ; 

Of  tincture  of  orange  peel,  one 
drachm. 

Mix  for  a draught,  which  may  be  taken 
in  the  morning  at  rising,  and  repeat- 
ed in  six  hours. 

It  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  not  to  over- 
load the  stomach  with  too  much  me- 
dicine; for  it  has,  on  some  occasions, 
tended  to  aggravate  the  symptoms.  I 
consider  a draught  taken  before  each 
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meal  as  quite  sufficient  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disorder. 

The  extracts  of  some  of  the  above 
medicines  are,  in  some  cases,  a very 
excellent  mode  of  giving  them.  To 
persons  whose  avocations  will  not  ad- 
mit of  their  taking  medicine  with  re- 
gularity at  home,  pills  would  be  the 
most  suitable.  I prefer  the  extract  of 
gentian  to  any  of  the  others,  when 
mixed  with  some  purgative.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  way  that  I usually  ad- 
minister it : 

Take  of  extract  of  gentian,  twelve 
grains ; 

Of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  twenty-four  grains ; 

Of  oil  of  carraway  seeds,  five 
drops; 

Of  ipecacuanha  powder,  thirty- 
six  grains. 

Mix  into  a mass,  and  divide  it  into 
twelve  pills,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning. 

Should  these  medicines  fail  in  reno- 
vating the  powers  of  the  stomach,  we 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  another  class  of  to- 
nics, namely,  the  mineral  acids:  these 
alone  will  often  produce  salutary  effects, 
when  bitters  have  been  of  no  avail. 
This  will  sometimes  occur  when  there 
is  a disposition  to  fever  in  the  system. 
They  may,  however,  be  combined,  in 
most  cases,  with  advantage.  The  acid 
most  suitable  for  the  first  stage  of  in- 
digestion is  the  diluted  sulphuric ; it  is 
not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  ren- 
ders bitters  more  palatable.  It  may 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  them, 
thus: 

Take  of  infusion  of  columbo,  five 
ounces  and  a half ; 

Of  tincture  of  gentian,  two 
drachms; 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  one 
drachm  and  a half. 

Mix. — Two  table-spoonsful  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

For  old  people,  whose  stomachs  are 
cold  and  flaccid,  the  cascarilla  bark 
is  the  most  proper;  its  infusion,  com- 
bined with  the  acid,  forms  one  of  the 
most  elegant  stomachic  medicines  I 


am  acquainted  with.  The  following 
is  the  way  in  which  I usually  give  it : 

Take  of  infusion  of  cascarilla,  tenoz; 

Of  tincture  of  orange  peel,  thirty 
drops ; 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  thirty 
drops. 

Mix  for  a draught.— To  be  taken  as 
above. 

If  bitters  cannot  be  borne  upon  the 
stomach,  the  acid  must  be  taken  alone; 
i.  e.  in  some  proper  vehicle.  The  in- 
fusion of  roses  offers  one  of  the  nicest; 
thus: 

Take  of  infusion  of  roses,  12  drachms  ; 

Of  loaf  sugar,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  fifteen 
drops; 

Of  tincture  of  cardamoms,  one 
drachm. 

Mix  for  a draught. — One  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  per  day. 

When  indigestion  arose  from  relax- 
tion,  which  I have  remarked  amongst 
females,  the  above  prescription  did 
more  service  than  any  other.  I,  how 
ever,  increased  the  dose  of  the  acid 
gradually,  until  it  became  powerfully 
astringent:  it  was  also  aided  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a cold  hip-bath, 
which,  in  such  cases,  proves  of  infinite 
utility. 

The  muriatic  acid  stands  next  to  the 
sulphuric  in  point  of  utility ; there  are, 
however,  but  few  cases,  in  which  this 
class  of  tonics  is  indicated,  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  latter.  In  the  more  chro- 
nic forms  of  the  disease,  muriatic  acid 
will  prove,  on  some  occasions,  of  great 
use,  particularly  where  obstruction  of 
the  biliary  secretions  prevails;  its  anti- 
sceptic qualities  also  give  it  a prefer- 
ence in  those  cases  which  are  accom- 
panied  with  a scorbutic  tendency.  It 
may  be  combined,  in  most  cases,  with 
any  of  the  bitters  to  advantage  in  the 
following  form : 

Take  of  infusion  of  gentian,  12  drms ; 

Of  tincture  of  columbo,  1 drm  ; 

Of  muriatic  acid,  20  drops. 

Mix  for  a draught*- 
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But  when  the  muriatic  acid  enters 
into  combination  with  steel,  it  is  of 
still  greater  value  in  those  cases  which 
consist  purely  of  loss  of  tone  in  the 
muscular  power  of  the  stomach. 
When  indigestion  supervenes  after  a 
long  illness,  the  treatment  of  which 
had  consisted  of  large  depletions,  the 
tincture  of  muriated  iron  is  a medicine 
that  will  prove  of  singular  use,  pro- 
vided the  lungs  or  heart  be  not  dis- 
eased, or  derangement  in  any  other 
organ  besides  the  stomach  ; in  short, 
it  must  be  only  m the  first  stage  of 
this  complaint. 

Wine  of  iron  is  another  prepara- 
tion which  is  serviceable  in  the  com- 
plaint. It  is,  however,  less  so  to  sto- 
machs which  are  disposed  to  acidity, 
the  wine  having  a tendency  to  aug- 
ment that  disposition.  Either  of  these 
preparations  may  be  taken,  mixed 
with  a bitter,  which  will  add  to  their 
effects;  but  it  must  be  only  with  co- 
lumbo,  or  quassia,  if  appearance  be 
studied  in  the  medicine ; for  when  it 
is  combined  with  any  of  the  other  ve- 
getable bitters,  the  mixture  turns  black. 
This  will  not  occur  when  columbo  is 
employed.  It  may  be  compounded 
after  the  following : 

' Take  of  infusion  of  columbo,  ton 
drachms 

Of  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  five 
drops ; 

Of  spirits  of  nutmeg,  thirty  drops. 
Mix  for  a draught. — To  be  taken 
twice  in  the  day. 

If  powders  be  preferred'  to  liquid 
medicine,  there  are  other  preparations 
of  steel  which  can  be  employed  in 
that  form.  One  of  these  is  usually 
called  salt  of  steel,  which,  in  some 
cases,  is  a very  useful  medicine.  It 
may  be  combined  with  columbo  pow- 
der as  follows : 

Take  of  columbo  powder,  ten  grains; 

Of  salt  of  steel,  one  grain ; 

Of  ginger  in  powder,  two  grains; 

Of  carbonate  of  potass,  five  grs. 
Mix  into  a powder,  which  may  be 
taken  twice  a day  in  chamomile  tea. 

Rust  of  iron  is  a good  stomachic, 


but  it  is  seldom  used,  as  the  other  pre- 
parations of  steel  generally  answer 
every  purpose.  In  exhibiting  the  to- 
nics which  I have  noticed,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly 
open  by  some  laxative. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  treatment 
which  I have  laid  down,  is  chiefly  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  stage  of  indiges- 
tion, which  consists  of  debility  of  the 
stomach  without  any  particular  de- 
rangement of  other  organs.  I now 
proceed  to  point  out  the  mode  of 
treating  the  second  stage,  which  we 
have  seen  is  connected  with  disorder 
of  the  liver  and  biliary  secretions. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
of  this  stage,  in  persons  of  a full  habit, 
is  a tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach when  pressure  is  made  there. 
This,  when  accompanied  with  a tense 
and  rapid  pulse,  calls  for  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  part.  The  num- 
ber must  be  regulated  by  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  The  same 
rule  will  apply  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  orifices 
which  the  leeches  make.  In  persons 
of  a delicate  frame  of  body,  a blister 
on  the  part  will  sometimes  save  the 
necessity  of  abstracting  blood.  I have 
found  blistering  of  particular  use  in 
those  cases  where  the  stomach  was  so 
irritable  as  not  to  retain  any  thing  oil 
it,  particularly  medicine. 

When  the  liver  is  deranged,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  pressure 
upon  it  without  pain,  the  same  treat- 
ment must  be  adopted  as  is  recom- 
mended for  the  stomach.  Cupping 
being  a more  expeditious  mode  of 
bleeding,  it  may  be  resorted  to  here; 
it  is,  however,  of  no  great  moment 
what  mode  is  employed : a blister  will 
follow  the  depletion,  and  may  be  kept- 
open  for  a few  days.  If  the  liver 
either  feel  hard,  or  have  a disposition 
to  enlarge,  I would  advise  a mercurial 
plaister  to  be  applied  after  the  blister 
has  healed.  This  latter  remedy  I have 
known  of  great  use  in  several  instances 
of  induration  of  the  liver,  especially 
among  persons  who  have  returned 
from  a hot  climate. 

With  a view  of  exciting  a prope. 
and  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  winch 
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in  this  stage  of  the  complaint  is  often 
wanting,  the  exhibition  of  the  blue 
pill  is  indicated.  This  medicine, 
though  one  of  the  mildest  prepara- 
tions of  mercury*  sometimes  disagrees 
with  dyspeptics;  but  this,  in  most 
cases,  may  be  obviated  by  combining 
the  pill  with  opium.  Dover’s  powder 
is  the  medicine  I usually  mix  it  with: 
thus, — 

Take  of  mercury  pill,  thirty  grains; 

Of  compound  ipecacuanha  pow- 
der, twenty  grains. 

Mix  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  six 
pills. — One  to  be  taken  every  other 
night. 

The  pills  must  be  followed  by  an 
opening  draught,  composed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Take  of  infusion  of  senna,  ten  drms; 

Of  carbonate  of  potass,  three 
drachms ; 

Of  tincture  of  senna,  one  drachm. 
Mix  for  a draught. — To  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  following  the  pill. 

These  medicines  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  stools  appear  of  a na- 
tural colour,  i.  e.  like  unto  the  colour 
of  gingerbread. 

But  if  the  liver  should  resist  a course 
of  mercury,  and  continue  obstructed, 
it  will  be  better  to  lay  aside  that  me- 
dicine altogether,  and  try  the  effect 
of  other  things.  Galvanism  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  deobstruents  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  if  it  be 
steadily  persevered  in;  and  its  ap- 
plication is  unattended  with  any  in- 
convenience, provided  there  be  no  in- 
flammatory symptoms  about  the  liver 
or  other  organs.  To  insure  no  ill  conse- 
quences from  its  use,  I would  advise 
leeches  to  be  previously  applied  in  all 
cases.  In  obstinate  and  long  stand- 
ing obstructions,  I have  repeatedly 
witnessed  the  good  effects  of  this  re- 
medy; I therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend it  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
want  of  the  secretion  of  bile  is  the 
leading  symptom.  Even  in  more 
simple  cases  of  indigestion,  galva- 
nism proved  of  the  greatest  service, 
when  the  steam  was  passed  through 


the  stomach,  the  nerves  of  that  organ 
deriving,  by  that  means,  new  power. 
It  has  also  afforded  great  relief  in 
some  cases  of  asthma,  which  arose 
from  disorder  in  the  digestive  organs. 
In  short,  no  case  should  be  given  up 
in  despair,  unless  this  auxiliary  to  the 
treatment  has  been  tried. 

When  that  troublesome,  and  some- 
times painful  complaint,  piles,  is  an 
attendant  on  this  stage  of  indigestion, 
remedies  must  be  applied  with  a view 
of  relieving  it.  In  such  cases,  the 
best  mode  of  treatment  to  pursue,  is 
taking  purgatives  that  operate  with- 
out much  stimulus,  such  as  castor-oil. 
I have  often  been  induced  to  think 
that  this  disease  is  frequently  caused 
by  the  habitual  use  of  aloetic  purges. 
Almost  all  of  the  anti-bilious  and  sto- 
machic pills  that  are  puffed  off  in  the 
public  papers  have  that  drug  in  their 
composition.  Hence  persons  who  seek 
such  remedies,  are  generally  affected 
with  piles.  When  that  affection  is 
particularly  painful,  I would  advise 
the  patient  to  apply  leeches  near  the 
part ; but  if  it  be  only  itchy,  and 
bleeds  freely,  the  use  of  fine  soap  and 
water  unsparingly  applied,  will  give 
great  relief.  An  internal  medicine  I 
usually  employ  is  made  as  follows : 

Take  of  precipitated  sulphur,  one 
ounce ; 

Of  cream  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 

Of  precipitated  sulphurated  an- 
timony, half  a drachm ; 

Of  lenitive  electuary,  half  an 
ounce; 

Of  honey,  a sufficient  quantity. 
Mix  for  an  electuary. — The  size  of  a 
walnut  to  be  taken  every  night  at 
bed-time. 

If  this  medicine  be  persevered  in, 
in  recent  cases  I can  confidently  pro- 
mise the  patient  a speedy  cure. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here 
into  the  treatment  of  those  affections 
which  are  symptomatic  of  the  third 
stage  of  indigestion  ; for  if  the  disease 
have  come  to  such  a pass,  that  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  or  disorganiza- 
tion of  any  other  organs  is  the  conse- 
quence, I consider  that  any  directions 
addressed  to  the  general  reader  would 
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be  superfluous,  it  being  solely  within 
the  province  of  medical  science  to 
successfully  treat  such  diseases. 

A regulated  diet  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  combating 
indigestion;  indeed,  it  is  of  such  es- 
sential importance  in  that  respect,  that 
the  medical  treatment  dictated  by  the 
greatest  talent  is  nullified,  unless  the 
strictest  attention  be  paid  to  it.  Not 
only  does  diet 'operate,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  removing  the  disease,  but 
it  effectually  prevents  its  return,  pro- 
vided the  admonitions  of  nature  be 
undeviatingly  attended  to.  There  are 
three  things  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  diet ; viz.  the  time,  the  mode 
of  eating,  and  the  materials  selected 
for  our  food.  The  last  of  these  I shall 
consider  first,  and  then  close  with 
some  peptic  precepts,  which  are  in- 
tended for  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  health,  by  following  a path  that 
leads  to  it. 

The  flesh  of  those  domestic  animals 
that  chew  the  cud  is  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  food  for  man;  but 
there  are  two  or  three  things  which 
are  indispensable  in  rendering  it  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  digestion ; namely, 
the  age  of  the  animal,  and  proper 
cooking.  By  the  first  observation  I 
mean,  that  animals  should  neither  be 
too  young  nor  too  old ; for  if  they  be 
killed  at  an  unmature  age,  their  flesh 
will  yield  much  less  nourishment  than 
at  the  proper  period  for  killing  them. 
Thus  for  instance,  veal  or  lamb  are  of 
less  utility  than  beef  o*r  mutton.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  every 
kind  of  flesh,  if  the  animal  be  very 
aged ; it  is  then  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  Every  method  of  cook- 
ing is  improper  that  deprives  meat  of 
its  gravy,  for  it  is  then  both  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  adds  but  little  to  our 
stock  of  strength. 

With  respect  to  the  different  kinds 
of  meat  which  belong  to  our  food,  I 
consider  that  beef  and  mutton  possess 
more  nutritient  properties  than  any 
other  kind  of  meat,  particularly  the 
prime  parts ; they  are  unquestionably 
the  most  proper  for  persons  of  a weak 
stomach.  Roasting  or  boiling  are  the 
best  modes  of  cooking,  and  1 believe 
the  most  generally  preferred.  Pork 


ranks  next  to  beef  and  mutton,  as  it 
regards  usefulness;  although  there  are 
few  persons  who  can  digest  it;  its  adi- 
pose nature  rendering  it  .unfit  for  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  labour  under 
indigestion.  There  is  the  same  ob- 
jection to  veal,  notwithstanding  it  is  a 
very  lean  kind  of  meat,  and  does  not 
offend  the  stomach  on  the  score  of 
richness;  but  to  render  it  palatable,  it 
is  always  obliged  to  be  over-done. 
With  some  dyspeptics,  I have  known 
it  operate  as  a purge,  passing  through 
the  intestinal  canal  without  being  dis- 
solved, which  strongly  evinces  its  in- 
digestible qualities. 

As  to  dried  meat,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  we  must  regard  it  as  of  lit- 
tle or  no  use  in  contributing  to  our 
nourishment,  for  it  is  impossible  for  it 
to  be  converted  into  chyle  ; the  pro- 
cess of  hanging  and  salting  depriving 
it  of  lymph,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
nutritious  matter.  To  persons  who  are 
subject  to  indigestion,  salt  and  dried 
meat  is  highly  improper ; yet  we  often 
find  persons  whetting  a bad  appetite 
with  a slice  of  ham,  which  if  it  do  not 
digest  properly,  must  render  the  case 
worse  subsequently ; sausages  of  every 
kind  aie  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions, but  especially  those  which  are 
dried,  such  as  Bologna  sausages.  This 
last  article  of  luxury  is  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult  to  be  solved  by  the  sto- 
mach ; I wonder  that  it  does  not  act 
as  an  extraneous  body  in  that  organ. 

Poultry  stands  next  to  flesh  among 
our  edible  articles,  but  is  less  easy  o 
digestion,  particularly  goose  and  duck, 
the  flesh  of  which  are  so  particularly 
rich  and  fat,  that  a weak  stomach  finds 
it  difficult  to  convert  into  nourish- 
ment: I would  therefore  advise  dys- 
peptics to  confine  themselves  to  the 
whiter  kinds  of  poultry.  I have  fre- 
quently observed  people,  after  eating 
goose,  take  a glass  of  brandy  to  assist 
digestion : this  is  a habit  that  ought 
to  be  deprecated,  as  it  has  a tendency 
to  induce  too  great  action  on  the  part 
of  the  stomach,  which  weakens  it  sub- 
sequently. Most  other  kinds  of  poul- 
try may  enter  into  the  diet  of  dyspep- 
tics, but  they  must  be  young,  and 
properly  dressed.  Wild  fowls  are 
particularly  well  fitted  for  debilitated 
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stomachs,  and  I Relieve  they  are  more 
nutritious  than  the  domestic  kinds. 

Fish  is  an  aliment  which  has  al- 
ways been  considered  light,  and  easy 
of  digestion ; but  the  observation  can- 
not apply  to  all  the  kinds  which 
luxury  has  brought  on  the  table ; for  I 
conceive  that  those  £sh  which  are  fit 
for  weak  stomachs,  are  confined  to  one 
or  two  species.  Among  those  that 
may  be  held  as  difficult  to  digest,  is 
salmon,  from  its  richness  and  solidity: 
indeed,  every  kind  of  fish  which  have 
red  muscular  fibres,  or  are  particularly 
firm  in  consistence,  such  as  turbot, 
soals,  and  skate,  are  improper  for  dys- 
peptics; also  some  of  the  shell-fish 
tribe,  such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  But 
those  species  of  fish  which  are  white 
and  soft,  are  very  proper  for  debili- 
tated stomachs.  These  are  generally 
cod,  flounders,  and  the  like;  oysters 
are  very  agreeable  to  some,  but  they 
possess  little  or  no  nourishment,  and 
on  some  occasions  prove  injurious  to 
rhe  process  of  digestion,  more  parti- 
cularly when  cooked.  In  the  first 
stage  of  indigestion,  stimulating  sauces 
may  be  moderately  taken  with  fish,  as 
I consider  that  they  assist  the  stomach 
to  dissolve  it. 

Next  to  carnivorous  food,  those  ve- 
getables which  enter  into  our  diet, 
may  be  considered  nutritious.  The 
first  of  vegetable  food  is  wheaten  bread, 
when  made  of  the  best  flour;  it  is 
well  termed  “ the  staff  of  life,”  for  it 
imparts  almost  as  much  nourishing 
matter  as  meat,  and  has  this  advan- 
tage over  the  latter ; when  disease  at- 
tacks the  system,  it  does  not  augment 
heat.  Bread  should,  however,  be 
eaten  stale,  and  be  well  baked : dys- 
peptics should  look  particularly  to 
this,  for  nothing  affects  the  stomach 
sooner  than  bread  recently  baked.  It 
would  be  well  if  this  part  of  our  food 
were  made  at  home,  for  I believe  that 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  some- 
times arise  from  the  practice  of  adul- 
terating bread  with  alum,  by  some 
bakers. 

The  vegetable  that  comes  nearest  to 
bread,  in  point  of  utility,  is  the  po- 
tatoe : that  extensively- useful  root 
abounds  with  nutritious  matter,  and  is 
capable  of  not  only  sustaining  life. 


but  of  imparting  to  the  body  great 
vigour  and  robustness,  even  under 
great  bodily  exertion.  To  prove  this, 
we  need  only  look  to  Ireland,  where  a 
great  portion  of  people  live  exclusively 
upon  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  year. 
Potatoes  are  well  fitted  for  persons  who 
have  a weak  digestion,  provided  they 
be  of  the  best  quality,  L e.  mealy. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
not  fermenting  near  so  soon  as  other 
vegetables.  It  is  true  that  some  per- 
sons find  a difficulty  in  digesting  pota- 
toes, but  they  are  very  few,  and  per 
haps  have  an  antipathy  to  them.  The 
soapy  species,  indeed,  are  apt  to  be 
heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  yet  they 
are  the  favourites  of  some  people. 

Vegetables  of  the  cabbage  tribe, 
such  as  cauliflower,  brocoli,  and  the 
like,  though  in  general  wholesome  and 
nutntient,  yet  prove  to  the  dyspeptic 
a source  of  much  uneasiness.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  that  vegetables  of  that 
class  are  liable  to  run  into  a putrescen 
state  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
stomach,  from  which  acidity  and  wind 
are  produced.  Peas  and  beans  labour 
under  the  same  disadvantage,  nor 
will  their  delicious  flavour  and  nou- 
rishing qualities  exempt  them  from 
prohibition,  by  persons  who  watch 
the  movements  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion ; so  also  must  we  regard  several 
other  kinds  of  esculent  vegetables 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips ; 
for  those  appear  from  their  nature 
easily  digested,  yet  I have  known  each 
of  them  disagree  with  a weak  sto- 
mach. 

Having  cursorily  noticed  the  lead- 
ing articles  which  belong  to  our  more 
solid  food,  I shall  now  speak  of  those 
liquids  which  are  derived  from  them. 
These  are  principally  soups  and 
broths,  which,  to  debilitated  stomachs, 
prove  very  detrimental.  By  referring 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  antecedent  parts  of  it 
are  effected  by  the  joint  aid  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  the  muscular  fibrer 
of  the  stomach.  Now  if  the  former 
be  so  diluted  as  to  neutralize  its  effects, 
and  the  latter  be  relaxed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a hot  fluid  which  cennot  be 
rendered  into  a proper  pulpy  consist- 
ence, it  is  manifest  that  imperfect  di- 
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gesfion  must  be  the  consequence.  The 
best  mode  then  of  taking  this  k.nd  of 
diet,  is  to  soak  toast  or  stale  bread  in  it 
until  it  be  absorbed.  It  will  then  both 
prove  nutritious,  and  enable  the  sto- 
mach to  act  upon  it  without  losing 
its  tone.  But  I would  advise  dys- 
peptics to  avoid  soups  or  broths  on 
every  occasion. 

Beef-tea  has  long  been  held  as  the 
most  eligible  spoon  diet  for  the  sick, 
and  to  this  I will  agree,  provided  the 
stomach  be  not  called  upon  to  digest 
it  without  its  being  previously  soaked 
in  bread.  Another  thing  is,  that  it 
ought  to  be  properly  made,  which  is  a 
point  that  few  consider.  The  best 
way  of  making  beef-tea,  is  to  cut  the 
meat  into  small  pieces,  and  after  put- 
ting them  into  a tea-pot,  pour  boiling 
water  on  in  sufficient  quantity;  let  it 
then  stand  for  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes, and  strain.  By  this  means  the  j uice 
of  the  meat  is  alone  extracted,  which 
is,  in  fact,  all  that  is  wanting.  About 
four  ounces  of  this  liquor  is  sufficient 
for  a sick  person  at  a time.  Persons, 
however,  who  suffer  by  indigestion, 
should  be  careful  not  to  live  too  much 
on  slop  diet,  even  when  recovering 
from  an  illness. 

Drinks  stand  next  in  order  to  food ; 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
viz.  spirituous,  fermented,  and  plain. 
The  first  comprehends  all  liquids  that 
undergo  the  process  of  distillation, 
from  brandy  down  to  gin ; the  -se- 
cond, those  that  are  fermented,  from 
Burgundy  down  to  small  beer;  the  last, 
every  kind  of  nulk,  down  to  water  from 
the  spring.  Spirituous  liquors  possess 
no  property  of  imparting  strength  to 
our  system,  except  it  be  that  transitory 
feeling  of  vigour  which  they  give  to 
the  nerves.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  excitement  prove  beneficial ; at 
all  events,  it  must  weaken  the  nerves 
subsequently,  for  they  cannot  be  sti- 
mulated for  any  time  without  pro- 
ducing a proportionate  degree  of  de- 
bility hereafter  : thus  a drunkard  feels 
an  irresistible  desire  to  repeat  his  in- 
ebriety after  he  has  slept  off  the  first 
debauch.  Malt  liquors  operate  on  the 
system  in  a different  manner,  but  are 
more  insidious  in  their  effects.  Tt 
may  be  sometimes  observed,  that  the 


beer-bibber  grows  stout  from  his 
beverage,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case, 
but  it  is  not  the  result  of  healthy  ac- 
tion in  the  system  ; for  out  of  this  cor- 
pulency, disease  frequently  arises.  The 
reason  why  a person  gets  fat  with  por- 
ter drinking  is  this : the  sedative  pro- 
perty of  hops,  and  the  employment, 
perhaps,  of  deleterious  drugs,  causes 
the  blood  to  flow  through  the  veins 
with  less  velocity,  which  gives  it  a 
disposition  to  form  fat;  but  we  gene- 
rally find  that  persons  so  bloated,  are 
subject  to  several  dangerous  diseases. 

In  the  first  stage  of  indigestion,  spi- 
rituous liquors  are,  I think,  less  per- 
nicious than  those  which  are  ferment- 
ed ; for  there  are  cases  in  which  an 
artificial  stimulus  does  no  mischief, 
provided  it  be  not  carried  beyond  a 
certain  point ; but  I particularly  al- 
lude to  dyspeptics  in  advanced  life, 
whose  stomachs  are  flaccid  and  cold, 
and  need  something  to  assist  their 
muscular  powers:  to  such,  a weak 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  will 
prove  salutary.  There  are  persons  also 
of  a cold  and  nervous  temperament, 
uninfluenced  by  age,  who  seem  to  re- 
quire something  stimulating  to  enable 
them  to  digest  their  food  quickly, 
which  otherwise  is  apt  to  remain  in 
the  stomach  too  long  after  it  ought  to 
have  passed.  It  then  becomes  a source 
of  uneasiness,  and  calls  for  a small 
portion  cf  spirits.  But  the  practice  of 
taking  drams  afterdmner  should  never 
be  indulged  in,,  as  it  has  a tendency  to 
produce  an  incurable  weakness  of 
stomach 

Every  kind  of  wine  labours  under 
the  same  objection  as  the  most  com- 
mon fermented  liquors,  for  1 see  no 
distinction  when  indigestion  is  the 
case,  as  they  all  have  a disposition  to 
turn  acid  on  the  stomach.  Foreign 
wines,  indeed,  have  a less  tendency 
to  do  so,  but  still  I hold  all  kinds 
of  wine  as  improper  in  every  stage  of 
indigestion  ; and  unless  they  can  be 
abstained  from,  there  can  be  no  pros- 
pect of  cure  held  out.  The  best  bever- 
age is  either  spring  or  distilled  water; 
it  constituted  our  first  parents’  only 
drink,  and  I believe  there  were  no 
cases  of  indigestion  in  their  days.  It 
is,  however,  requisite,,  that  dyspeptic* 
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should  be  cautious  not  to  drink  too 
much  water,  or  of  any  other  liquid  at 
dinner  ; as  I have  before  remarked  that 
it  injures  the  process  of  digestion.  I 
think  half  a pint  should  never  be  ex- 
ceeded at  one  meal,  that  quantity  being 
necessary  to  moisten  the  digesting 
food. 

The  foregoing  pages  briefly  noticed 
some  of  the  articles  which  belong  to  our 
diet:  but  there  are  a few  other  miscel- 
laneous things  which  require  observa- 
tion, after  which  J shall  close  the  book 
with  some  peptic  precepts,  the  strict 
observance  of  which  will  not  only  as- 
sist in  removing  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, but  also  prevent  its  develop- 
ment. 

Eggs  are  both  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion,  provided  they  are  eaten 
under-done;  for  persons  of  weak  di- 
gestion I consider  them  a valuable 
article  of  diet,  but  I would  advise 
the  yolks  only  to  be  taken.  It  will 
be  right  also,  to  alternate  the  use  of 
themfwith  other  things,  as  a constant 
diet  on  eggs  might  produce  disgust,  a 
circumstance  which  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed : boiling  is  the  best  mode  of  cook- 
ing them.  Cheese,  although  extracted 
from  milk,  possesses  very  little  nutri- 
tient  principle.  There  is  a popular 
error  prevalent  with  respect  to  t his  ar- 
ticle of  food,  that  ought  to  lie  correct- 
ed. It  is  supposed  that  it  has  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  every  thing  it  finds 
in  the  stomach,  consequently  is  count- 
ed a good  digester,  and  therefore  gene- 
rally taken  by  dyspeptics : but  I know 
few  things  that  are  more  pernicious  to 
such  people,  for  its  astringency  binds 
up  the  bowels,  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  complaint.  The  way  it 
operates  in  assisting  digestion  is,  by 
its  stimulating  the  stomach ; but  such 
excitement  is  better  avoided.  Butter, 
which  is  produced  from  the  same  ma- 
terial, is  not  half  so  objectionable ; as, 
when  it  eaten  in  moderation,  it  is 
both  easily  digested  and  nourishing. 

All  kinds  of  pudding  are  more  or 
less  difficult  to  digest,  and  especially 
those  which  are  made  of  flour  and 
suet ; or  which  consist  of  batter : in 
short,  things  of  this  kind  should  never 
be  eaten  by  persons  who  are  subject  to 
indigestion.  The  same  remark  will 


apply  to  all  sorts  of  pastry,  which  are, 
in  fact,  superfluous  on  the  table,  ex- 
cept when  school-boys  “ come  to  visit 
dear  mamma.”  All  pottages  are  like- 
wise unfit  for  weak  stomachs,  and 
principally  gruel.  It  is  frequently 
taken  by  dyspeptics  when  they  cannot 
take  any  thing  else;  but  I know 
nothing  so  likely  to  disorder  the  sto- 
mach under  any  circumstances  than 
this  beverage.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections, to  it  is,  its  tendency  to  turn 
sour  on  the  stomach,  which  produces  a 
train  of  disorder ; it  also  palls  that 
organ,  and  renders  it  unable  to  per- 
form its  proper  functions.  But  the 
habitual  use  of  gruel  operates  in  a way 
that  few  would  imagine;  it  produces 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  which  nearly 
resembles  itch.*  On  these  grounds,  I 
would  advise  those  persons  who  are 
either  liable  to  scurvy,  or  the  com- 
plaint: in  question,  to  be  careful  not 
to  take  too  much  gruel. 

Both  tea  and  coffee  should  be  taken 
sparingly  by  persons  disposed  to  indi- 
gestion, as  they  alfect,  in  a remote  de- 
gree, the  nervous  system,  and  imme- 
diately, like  all  hot  fluids,  weaken  the 
power  of  the  stomach  ; two  cups  of 
tea  are  sufficient  at  a meal,  but  some 
bread  ought  to  be  taken  with  them,  to 
give  that  organ  a solid  material  to  act 
upon.  Tea  has  been  deprecated  by 
some  writers,  and  to  the  use  of  it  is 
ascribed  the  prevalence  of  stomach 
complaints;  but  I conceive  that  a 
beverage  cannot  be  so  detrimental 
when  it.  yields  such  refreshment.  It 
is  true,  that  green  tea  disorders  the 
nerves  of  many  people,  and  injures 
the  stomachs  of  dyspeptics,  but  drink- 
ing that  kind  may  be  avoided.  It  is 
however  of  great  consequence  to  drink 
pure  unadulterated  teas,  tor  the  things 


* In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where 
the  diet  of  the  poor  frequently  con- 
sist of  oatmeal  in  some  shape  or  other, 
eruptions  on  the  skin  are  very  com- 
mon. These,  from  dirt,  and  a continu- 
ance in  that  diet,  soon  produce  the 
true  itch.  The  author  of  the  “Cook’s 
Oracle,”  seems  not  be  aware  of  this, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  made 
such  laudatory  remarks  on  gruel. 
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which  are  sometimes  mixed  with  them, 
will  certainly  disorder  the  stomach. 

The  time  of  taking  meals  ought  to 
be  a consideration  to  dyspeptics,  as  up- 
on it  a good  deal  depends  in  enabling 
the  organs  of  digestion  to  perform 
their  functions  efficiently.  Dinner, 
being  our  principal  meal,  should  al- 
ways bedaken  early,  that  is  to  say,  at 
one  or  two  o’clock,  but  never  after 
three.  The  advantages  derived  from 
early  dinners  are  two-fold ; it  prevents 
wind  from  forming  in  the  stomach,  as 
it  is  wont  to  do  when  empty,  and 
enables  that  organ  to  finish  the  process 
of  digestion  previous  to  bed-time. 
This  is  a point  of  great  importance  to 
those  who  sleep  badly,  which  is  often 
owing  to  an  oppressed  stomach.  In- 
deed, I attach  so  much  consequence 
to  a regulated  diet,  that  I consider  all 
plans  of  treatment  will  prove  abortive, 
un.ess  it  forms  a part.  It  is  always 
necessary  to  remain  quiet  for  at  least 
an  hour  after  eating,  particularly  din- 
ner, for  by  that  means  digestion  is 
performed  much  more  effectually ; for 
this  reason,  there  can  be  no  great  ob- 
jection to  those  who  labour  under  in- 
digestion, taking  a nap  after  a meal, 
provided  they  are  of  a relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated frame,  and  are  not  subject  to 
a determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  time  of  eating  other  meals 
should  be  proportioned  to  that  of  tak- 
ing dinner ; for  instance-,  let  tea  be 
drank  as  early  as  five  or  six  o’clock, 
and  supper  at  nine,  if  the  latter  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  do  not  sleep  well  unless  they 
eat  a hearty  supper,  but  they  always 
rise  in  the  morning  with  a furred 
tongue,  which  proves  that  such  a cir- 
cumstance is  not  the  effect  of  healthful 
digestion.  At  all  events,  a full  meal 
taken  when  retiring  to  bed  cannot  be 
beneficial  to  any  person,  and  especially 
if  it  consists  of  animal  food;  this  lat- 
ter should  only  be  eaten  once  m the 
aay.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent, 
that  eating  “ a little  and  often,”  is  the 
best  mode  of  bringing  a weak  sto- 
mach iqto  tone,  and  of  imparting- 
nourishment;  but  this  is  quite  a po- 
pular error,  for  I know  nothing  that  is 
more  likely  to  derange  that  organ,  than 


calling  it  into  action  so  often ; inshort, 
the  practice  would  impair  the  best 
digestion,  and  if  it  do  this,  what 
may  we  not  expect  when  it  acts  upon 
a stomach  already  under  the  influence 
of  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  food  which  a dyspeptic  ought 
to  take  at  one  meal,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  opinion,  because  there 
are  no  two  cases  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. It  is,  however,  manifest, 
that  the  less  food  the  stomach  has  to 
act  upon,  the  easier  it  will  accomplish 
its  part  in  the  process  of  digestion ; 
and  I am  convinced,  that  a greater 
quantity  of  nutriment  will  be  derived 
from  the  food  if  it  be  digested  quickly. 
The  quantity  of  meat  should  be  limit- 
ed to  six  or  eight  ounces ; but  I think 
more  ought  to  be  taken  by  persons 
who  use  much  exercise.  Cold  meat  is 
much  more  easy  of  digestion  than  hot 
in  a great  majority  of  cases;  it  should 
therefore  be  taken  in  preference  on  ail 
occasions ; and  the  plainer  it  is  cooked 
the  better.  No  made  dishes  or  high- 
seasoned  stews  should  be  eaten  by 
dyspeptics;  nor  should  hospitable  im- 
portunities cause  them  to  deviate  from 
rules  which  they  may  have  prescribed 
for  themselves,  upon  the  observance  of 
which  their  health  and  comfort  so 
mainly  depends. 

Various  are  the  sauces  and  pickles 
which  epicurism  hath  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  zest  to  an  already 
pampered  appetite.  Most  of  these  are 
incompatible  with  healthy  digestion, 
and  some  prove  highly  pernicious  to 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Dyspeptics 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  two 
most  universal  sauces  in  this  country, 
viz.  mustard  and  salt;  the  latter  of 
these  is  a valuable  assistant  to  the  sto- 
mach, when  it  is  masticated  with  the 
food  : although  salted  meat  is  not  the 
most  easy  to  digest,  yet  pure  salt  very 
materially  aids  the  process,  by  stimu- 
lating it  to  a healthy  hction ; inde- 
pendent of  that,  it  has  a purgative 
quality  when  taken  in  a sufficient 
quantity : on  these  accounts,  it  should' 
never  be  omitted,  by  persons  who 
have  weak  digestive  organs,  at  any 
meal  in  which  meat  forms  a part.  I 
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have  met  with  some  individuals  of 
this  description,  who  either  disliked 
salt,  or  fancied  that  it  was  bad  for  the 
stomach : in  case  there  be  any  repug- 
nance to  it,  it  ought  to  be  gradually 
overcome. 

All  kinds  of  soft  and  juicy  fruits 
may  be  taken  with  impunity,  if  tffey 
are  not  very  ascescent,  and  perfectly 
ripe.  Some  fruits  may,  be  made  fit 
for  digestion  by  cooking,  such  as  ap- 
ples, and  the  like ; but  they  should 
be  of  a sweet  species : every  kind  of 
shell  fruit,  such  as  nuts,  almonds,  & c. 
are  improper  for  weak  stomachs;  the 
gastric  juice  not  having  power  to  dis- 
solve kernels  of  fruit.  Dyspeptics ' 
should  take  every  meal  very  delibe- 
rately, for  fast  eating  will  frequently 
bring  on  an  oppression  of  the  stomach 
after  it.  It  is  also  highly  necessary  to 
chew  the  victuals  well  before  they  are 
swallowed,  for  this  constitutes  a mate- 
rial part  in  digestion. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  attend  to 
our  clothing  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  we  find  that  indigestion  is  some- 
times produced  by  a want  of  care  in 
this  respect.  Clothes  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  neither  cumbersome 
or  oppressive  in  hot  weather,  or  to  ad- 
mit of  cold  in  winter.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  flannel  worn  next  the  skin 
is  an  indispensable  requisite  in  all  sea- 
sons, to  persons  whose  digestive  organs 
are  subject  to  debility:  it  is  the  best 
preventive  to  sudden  chills,  which 
produce  the  majority  of  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  pre- 
serving health,  is  sound  and  refresh- 
ing sleep.  In  this  disorder,  the  want 
of  it  is  often  a distressing  concomi- 
tant, which,  by  an  inverse  ratio,  serves 
to  aggravate  the  existing  malady.  I 
would  recommend  those  who  suffer  in 
this  respect  to  be  careful  not  to  take 
tea  late  in  the  evening,  and  to  make 
it  very  weak.  A bad  night’s  rest  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  bed-room 
not  being  properly  ventilated  during 
the  day,  especially  if  there  have  not 
been  a fire  kept  in  it.  Beds  should 
also  be  well  aired,  and  not  made  up 
too  soon.  Dyspeptics  should  lie  cool 
in  hot  weather,  for  nocturnal  perspira- 


tion almost  always  produces  general 
weakness.  Some  people  sleep  too 
much,  which  is  productive  of  bad 
consequences  in  dyspeptic  cases.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  quan- 
tity of  sleep  is  requisite  for  a dyspep- 
tic ; some  people  requiring  more,  and 
some  less ; seven  hours  of  “ soothing 
slumber”  will,  however,  be  gt  good 
medium,  and  would  not  injure  any 
person.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to 
health  as  early  rising,  for  it  will  create 
an  appetite  better  than  any  thing  that 
I know,  and  cause  the  bowels  to  re- 
sume healthy  action  sooner  than  even 
'medicine : let  the.dyspeptic only  make 
the  experiment,  and  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  its  salutary  effects. 

Exercise  in  a salubrious  atmosphere 
is  another  great  mean  of  rectifying 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Walking  is 
by  far  the  most  beneficial  to  the  sys- 
tem ; it  should  be  daily  taken,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  two  miles,  and  even 
more.  Carriage  exercise  is  but  a poor 
substitute  for  walking,  but  it  must  be 
resorted  to  if  the  patient  be  so  weak 
as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  Riding  on 
horse-back  is  nearly  as  good  as  foot 
exercise,  to  those  who  prefer  it. 

If  cases  of  indigestion  should  con- 
tinue obstinate  under  every  mode  of 
treatment,  and  the  strictest  regulation 
with  regard  to  diet  and  regimen,  we 
may  suspect  that  local  situation  may 
have  some  influence  in  causing  it ; it 
will  then  be  advisable  for  the  patient 
to  remove  to  some  place  more  condu- 
cive to  health;  some  watering-place 
will  be  the  best.  In  the  first  stage  of 
this  complaint,  those  mineral  waters 
which  have  a portion  of  steel  in  their 
composition  would  be  suitable,  such 
as  Bath  or  Leamington.  But  in  the 
advanced  stages,  Cheltenham  waters 
would  be  the  most  proper.  An  ex- 
cursion to  any  of  these  springs  will 
sometimes  produce  the  best  effects, 
even  without  tasting  their  products; 
such  is  the  influence  of  anticipating 
the  return  of  health. 
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M.  CHATEAUNEUF’S  REPORT 
ON  VACCINATION/ 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  mortality  of  children  is  much 
less  at  present  in  France,  and  in  its 
capital,  than  it  was  in  the  last  century ; 
particularly  from  the  birth,  to  the  age 
of  five  years.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
last  century,  and  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  vaccination,  the  deaths  of 
children  up  to  five  years  of  age  were 
in  the  proportion  of  50,579  in  100. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation, the  proportions  of  deaths  in 
children  of  the  same  age,  (from  the 
birth  to  five  years  old,)  has  been  re- 
duced to  37,855  in  ]00.  As  vaccina- 
tion preserves  every  year  a certain  num- 
ber of  children  from  the  danger  of  dy- 
ing of  the  small-pox,  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  mortality  of  children  in  the 
first  five  years  of  infancy  ought  to  be 
in  part  attributed  to  the  action  of  this 
preservative,  and  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  considerably  greater  w-ere 
the  practice  to  be  more  generally 
adopted.  But  it  is  far  from  being  as 
general  as  it  ought  to  be;  for,  in  the 
four  departments,  from  the  returns  of 
which  we  have  made  out  new  tables 
of  mortality,  the  number  of  children 
vaccinated  since  1811  has  only  been 
equal  to  half  the  number  born ; 
throughout  all  France  the  proportion 
has  not  risen  above  three-fifths ; and 
in  the  capital  it  has  only  amounted  to  a 
seventh.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren preserved  by  vaccination ; and, 


* M.  Benouton  de  Chateauneuf, 
having  been  requested  by  the  Institute 
of  France  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  vaccination  on  popu- 
lation, has  just  completed  his  re- 
searches, and  presented  a memoir  to 
the  academy.  This  request  of  the  In- 
stitute evinces  the  importance  they  at- 
tach to  the  subject,  and  the  high  opi- 
nion they  entertain  of  M.  Chateauneuf, 
who  is  already  known  to  the  public  by 
several  essays  and  researches  upon  va- 
rious statistical  questions. 


indeed,  it  never  can  exactly  be  de- 
lermined,  from  the  total  want  of  those 
tables  which  make  known  what  was 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  the. 
amount  of  mortality,  age  for  age,  as 
well  as  that  caused  by  the  small-pox ; 
without  such  information,  we  can  only 
calculate  problematically  the  question 
which  is  the  object  of  this  memoir. 
To  avoid  the  vagueness  of  theories,  and 
the  errors  resulting  from  reasoning 
thereon,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our- 
selves to  one  fact  alone,  which  is  now 
well  established,  namely,  the  continual 
increase  of  births  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  diminutions  of  deaths — the 
amount  of  the  latter,  so  far  from'  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  population,  presents 
a falling  off  of  240,000,  from  what  it 
would  be,  according  to  the  increased 
population,  had  the  mortality  been  so 
great  as  formerly.  For  instance,  forty 
years  ago  in  France,  a greater  number 
of  deaths  took  place  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  24,000,000,  than  there  now 
does  out  of  a population  of 30,000,000. 
In  the  year  1784,  there  died  in  France 
818,000  persons;  and  in  the  year 
1824,  the  number  of  deaths  was  only 
760,000,  whereas  it  ought,  at  all  pro- 
portions kept,  to  have  been  a million. 
Although  these  advantages — the  di- 
minished mortality  amongst  children, 
and  the  increase  of  population — evi- 
dently result  in  a great  measure  from  the 
beneficial  effects  of  vaccination,  yet  it 
would  not  be  reasoning  justly  to  attri- 
bute them  exclusively  to  it;  for  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  about  the  period  of 
its  introduction  into  France,  a consider- 
able change  had  begun  to  take  place 
in  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
which,  instruction  and  civilization 
have  made  the  most  immense  pro- 
gress. It  is  therefore  but  just  to  take 
into  the  account  the  combination  of 
these  last  circumstances,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  which  they  must 
have  had,  conjointly  with  vaccination, 
upon  the  lives  of  children  and  the 
march  of  population.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  ameliorated  condition  of 
the  industrious  and  labouring  classes, 
has  been  not  only  an  augmentation  of 
the  population,  but  it  has  also  led  to 
an  increase  of  the  average  duration  of 
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life.  The  lists  of  mortality  recently 
published,  all  show  that  the  number 
of  individuals  who  attain  to  the  age  of 
sixty,  is  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  formerly.  The  increase  is  in 
the  proportion  of  25  in  100,  instead 
of  14|  in  100,  for  Paris;  and  24£  in 
100,  instead  of  14£  for  the  rest  of 
France.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  mention,  though  not  immediately 
attached  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  average  duration  of  life,  as 
found  by  the  recent  lists  of  mortality, 
all  tontine  and  life-insurance  societies, 
and  in  a word,  all  species  of  establish- 
ments speculating  upon  the  duration 
of  man’s  existence,  founded  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  which  have 
based  their  calculations  upon  the  tables 
of  Messrs.  Devillard  and  Deparieux, 
must  necessarily,  from  the  increase  in 
the  average  duration  of  life  that  has 
taken  place,  find  themselves  under  the 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments. Indeed,  such  has  been  the 
case  already  with  more  than  one  of 
them.  Amongst  many  interesting  facts 
stated  in  this  memoir,  the  following  are 
remarkable.  Before  a reformation  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
one-fifth  of  the  patients  died,  a mor- 
tality nearly  twice  as  great  as  that 
which  took  place  in  the  other  hospi- 
tals in  the  kingdom.  The  deaths  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu  amounted  every  year  to 
3,000,  which  is  something  more  than 
an  eighth  of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  in  Paris.  At  present,  from  the 
many  improvements  and  ameliorations 
that  have  been  effected,  the  mortality 
is  not  greater  than  one  in  seven.  It 
was  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  alone  that  poor 
pregnant  women  went  to  lie-in:  there, 
amidst  a complication  of  human  mi- 
sery and  infectioh,  1 ,400  of  these  un- 
fortunate women  were  annually  re- 
ceived. It  often  happened  that  one 
bed  contained  four  of  them  in  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  mortality,  as  it 
may  be  well  supposed,  was  appalling, 
amounting,  in  many  instances,  to 
one-half  the  number.  At  present, 
at  an  admirably  conducted  institution, 
called  “L’Hospicede  la  Maternite,'* 
there  are  about  3,000  pregnant  women 


annually  received,  of  whom  some 
what  less  than  one  in  thirty  perishes. 
From  the  reports  of  the  council  of 
public  health,  printed  every  year,  it 
incontestibly  appears,that  the  measure' 
adopted  by  tljat  administration  to  ex- 
tinguish syphilitic  disease  have  been 
most  successful.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  it  has  diminished  in 
the  following  progression.  In  1800, 
one  in  nine  of  the  women  of  the 
town  was  infected. 


In  1812 
1817 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 


one  in  24 
one  in  34 
one  in  43 
one  in  50 
one  in  51 
one  in  54 


In  those  parts  of  Paris  inhabited  by 
the  richer  classes,  one-sixth  of  the 
children  die  the  first,  year;  while,  in 
the  quarters  occupied  by  the  poor,  one- 
third  of  the  children  die  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Before  five  years, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  perish ; while  the  loss 
among  those  of  the  rich  does  not 
amount  to  one-third.  In  fine,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  one-third  of  the 
children  of  the  rich,  and  three-fifths 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  will  have 
died.  It  was  calculated  formerly 
that  in  France  but  a seventh  of  a gene- 
ration, or  fifteen  persons  in  a hun- 
dred, arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty.  At 
present  the  proportion  is  twenty-four, 
and  the  general  mortality,  which  was 
one  in  twenty-nine,  is  now  one  in 
forty. 


MORTALITY  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  last  century  (1780.) 


n loo 

to 

5 years  - 

50,  57 

to 

10  - - 

10,  09 

to 

20  - - 

9,  90 

to 

30  - - 

14,  94 

to 

40  - - 

19,82 

to 

50  - - 

21,  46 

to 

60  - - 

31,  10 

to 

70  - - 

45,  92 

to 

80  - - 

73,  46 

to 

90  - - 

88,  16 

tolOO  - - 

100,00 
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In  the  present  century,  ( 1820.) 

In  300 


to  5 years  - 

37,  85 

to  10  - - 

9,  62 

to  20  - - 

8,  33 

to  30  - - 

12,  50 

to  40  - 

13,  36 

to  50  - - 

17, 14 

to  60  - 

25,  08 

to  70  - - 

41,99 

to  80  - - 

65,  48 

to  90  - 

84,  76 

tolOO  - - 

100,  00 

DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  VIII, 


OF  PORTERS. 

In  populous  cities,  especially  those 
which  lie  upon  the  sea,  the  vast  con- 
fluence of  people  from  several  nations, 
and  the  large  quantities  of  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported,  occasion  a ne- 
cessity for  great  numbers  of  porters  ; 
it  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  treat 
of  the  diseases  usually  incident  to 
these  “ homines  Clitellarii,”  as  Plautus 
calls  them.  The  carrying  of  great 
weights  upon  their  shoulders  occasions 
various  and  sometimes  violent  disor- 
ders; for,  being  obliged  to  keep  in 
their  breath  by  the  forcible  action  of 
the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
breast  and  abdomen,  they  often  un- 
dergo a rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the 
breast ; for,  when  a porter  heaves  the 
burthen  first  of  all  upon  his  shoulders, 
he  inspires  a great  deal,  and  after  that 
expires  but  little ; by  which  means  the 
pulmonary  air-vessels  are  so  inflated, 
that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs 
have  not  a sufficient  capacity  for  per- 
forming their  office,  and  thus  it  is  no 
wonder  the  over-distended  blood-ves- 
sels should  be  easily  broken. 

The  tone  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thorax  being  broken,  and  the  structure 
of  the  lungs  vitiated  by  the  same 
means,  they  are  apt  to  be  asthmatic ; 
said  often  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  ribs 
from  keeping  in  their  breath ; which 
has  been  frequently  observed  in  dis- 


secting their  bodies.  They  also  are 
subject  to  varicose  veins,  or  swelling 
of  the  veins  of  their  legs,  the  motion 
of  the  blood  upwards  being  retarded 
by  the  distension  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thighs  and  legs ; upon  which  en- 
sues a,  dilatation  of  the  veins  from 
their  being  broken.  In  process  of 
time,  they  grow  round-shouldered,  the 
vertebrae  of  their  backs  being  con- 
stantly bending  forwards,  and  so  con- 
tracting an  habitual  posture;  for, 
though  they  are  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  mechanics,  nature  has  taught  them 
that  they  bear  burthens  upon  their 
shoulders  better  with  their  breasts 
bent,  than  when  the  body  is  raised 
upright. 

They  are  frequently  seized  with 
ruptures ; for,  in  keeping  in  their 
breath,  the  peritonaeum,  or  membrane 
which  lines  the  belly,  is  easily  broken 
or  dilated.  Hildanus  gives  us  the  case 
of  a carpenter,  who  strained  himself 
so  much  by  lifting  a burthen,  that  his 
caul  (meaning  his  intestine)  fell  down 
into  the  scrotum,  and  he  died  seven 
days  after.  The  successful  Platerus 
says.  Porters  are  liable  to  phthisics; 
and  gives  instances  of  a stone-cutter 
and  others,  who,  by  lifting  great 
weights,  contracted  a spitting  of 
blood. 

Hippocrates  mentions  a remarkable 
case  of  the  like  nature;  “A  man,” 
says  he,  “ who  lifted  up  an  ass  upon 
a wager,  was  presently  seized  with  a 
fever ; on  the  third,  fourth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  days  he  voided  blood,  up- 
on which  a crisis  ensued,  together 
with  a looseness.”  Since  the  fever 
followed  immediately,  no  doubt  the 
lifting  of  that  great  weight  was  the 
occasional  cause  of  the  fever:  but 
Hippocrates  does  not  tell  us  from  what 
part  of  the  body  the  blood  issued. 
Vallesius,  in  his  comment,  thinks  it 
issued  from  the  nostrils,  and  that  there- 
upon the  fever  disappeared,  and  the 
belly  became  soluble  ; there  being  an 
aphorism  which  teaches  us,  that,  when 
much  blood  flows  from  any  part,  the 
laxity  of  the  belly  follows.  But  we 
find  that  Hippocrates,  in  his  epidemi- 
cal histories,  always  adds  the  word 
6 naribus  (from  the  nostrils.)  How- 
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•ever,  let  the  blood  issue  from  what 
part  it  will,  it  is  manifest  that  these 
men  are  apt  to  void  blood  from  the 
mouth,  the  nostrils,  and  the  anus. 

Porters  being  thus  exposed  to  dis- 
orders from  their  way  of  business,  it 
will  be  of  use  to  the  practitioners  to 
know  their  peculiar  diseases,  and  pro- 
ceed with  caution  in  having  an  eye 
upon  the  occasional  cause.  Consider- 
ing that  they  provide  for  the  strength 
of  their  bodies  by  hearty  feeding,  as 
the  wrestlers  did  of  old,  bleeding 
ought  to  lead  the  van  in  the  prescrip- 
tions for  them ; and  that  ought  to  be 
followed  by  laxatives,  and  such  things 
as  cleanse  the  stomach ; and  the  re- 
medies calculated  for  lassitude  and 
fever,  such  as  baths,  lotions,  and  the 
like.  As  they  are  apt  to  have  rup- 
tures, they  ought  to  wear  trusses  by 
way  of  precaution,  and  not  try  with 
one  another  who  shall  carry  most, 
lest  the  same  fate  befall  them  which 
happened  to  the  man  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  who  “ lifted  up  the  ass 
upon  a wager.” 

Here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  pro- 
pose that  mechanical  problem,  why 
porters  carry  burthens  upon  their 
shoulders,  with  their  bodies  bending 
forward,  better  and  easier  than  when 
they  stand  upright;  especially  con- 
sidering that  one  would  think  they 
should  carry  them  with  more  strength 
and  less  danger  of  falling  when  they 
stand  straight;  as  pillars  and  posts 
bear  vast  weights  when  they  stand 
upright,  and  women  who  carry  huge 
weights  upon  their  heads  for  several 
miles,  walk  always  upright,  taking 
care  not  to  depart  from  a perpendicu- 
lar line,  for  fear  of  falling  under  the 
weight : perhaps  the  reason  is,  in  the 
erected  position  of  the  body,  the 
weight  would  press  upon  the  small 
bone  called  the  clavicle,  and  that  in 
the  middle  more  than  the  ends,  so 
that  it  might  easily  be  broken ; where- 
as in  a posture  bending  forwards,  the 
weight  leans  upon  the  shoulder-blade, 
which  is  a broad,  large,  and  strong 
bone,  so  neither  suffer  so  much  by  the 
pressure,  nor  is  so  apt  to  be  broken.  To 
confirm  this  conjecture  we  observe, 
that  a heavy  body  is  borne  with  a less 


painful  pressure  by  the  whole  hand, 
than  by  one  finger  ; and  that  a ball 
of  gold  of  one  pound  weight,  placed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  makes  a 
greater  sense  of  pressure  than  a 
wooden  ball  of  the  same  weight ; be- 
cause the  ball  of  gold,  being  of  lesser 
dimension,  exerts  all  its  force  upon  the 
parts  which  lie  under  it,  and  these  are 
fewer  than  those  possessed  by  the 
wooden  ball.  Now  the  weight,  lean- 
ing upon  the  porter’s  shoulder  in  a 
bending  posture,  rests  not  only  upon 
the  stronger  part,  but  upon  more 
parts  of  the  body  than  it  would  if  the 
body  were  erect,  whether  the  weight 
be  solid  as  wood,  or  flexible  as  a 
sack  of  wheat ; and  thus  the  burthen 
is  borne  with  more  ease  : according  to 
which  rule,  as  soon  as  the  weight  is 
raised  upon  the  porter’s  shoulders, 
they  presently  bend  their  body  for- 
wards and  shoot  their  buttocks  back- 
wards, that  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
continue  in  the  line  of  direction. 
Ramazini  observed  at  Venice  and  Fer- 
rara, that  the  porters  carried  sacks  of 
wheal,  not  upon  one  shoulder  as  our 
porters  generally  do,  but  upon  the 
neck  and  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

As  a general  rule,  let  porters  always 
. keep  regular  bowels,  so  that  if  an  ac- 
cident occur,  it  may  have  the  best 
chance.  They  would  do  well  also  to 
bathe  the  bottom  of  the  belly  and 
anus  in  cold  water  every  morning,  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  parts  against  rup- 
tures. 


THE  LIVER  DISEASE, 

CONNECTED  WITH  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  STOMACH,  AND  PRODUCED  BY 
HOT  CLIMATES  OR  HARD  DRINKING. 


BY  MR.  FORSYTH 


It  has  often  been  observed,  in 
speaking  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
bile,  and  the  importance  attached  to 
it,  that  a due  and  healthy  flow  of  this 
fluid  towards  the  stomach  and  the 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  essen- 
tial to  a state  of  health.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  if  the  organ  which  secretes 
this  important  fluid  be  perpetually 
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irritated  by  a stimulus  of  any  kind 
whatever,  it  will  first  become  inflamed, 
and  run  into  suppuration,  and  if 
the  inflammation  be  very  great  and 
progressive ; secondly,  *it  will  become 
wholly  exhausted  and  torpid,  if  the 
stimulus  be  not  sufficient  to  produce 
inflammation.  The  stimuli  of  hot 
climates  and  of  hard  drinking,  espe- 
cially when  the  beverage  consists 
largely  of  alcohol,  have  both  a ten- 
dency to  produce  each  of  these  effects, 
though  not  in  an  equal  degree ; and 
consequently  not  merely  to  mj  are  the 
liver  itself,  but  to  derange  the  entire 
process  and  economy  of  digestion. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  liver 
complaints  in  warm  climates,  gene- 
rally return  to  their  native  country 
before  inflammation,  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite suppuration,  has  commenced — 
hence  we  seldom  at  home  meet  with 
cases  of  this  kind — but  if  the  person 
so  affected  do  not  return  in  time,  or  if 
they  be  actually  prevented  from  re- 
turning at  all,  suppuration  will  be  a 
frequent  consequence  of  the  disease 
they  are  labouring  under ; and  there- 
fore it  is  a result  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

On  the  return  of  patients  to  Europe, 
after  suffering  from  liver  complaints 
abroad,  the  case  generally  appears  to 
us  as  if  the  morbid  excitement  of  the 
liver  had  only  produced  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  spongy  and  cellular  sub- 
stance, by  the  effusion  of  coagulable 
lymph;  which  is  often  re-absorbed 
by  a return  of  healthy  action  in  the 
lymphatics  of  the  affected  part;  and 
especially  by  stimulating  them  gently 
by  means  of  mercurial  preparations. 
In  the  meantime,  the  stomach,  with 
the  whole  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
suffers  severely, — a circumstance  that 
calls  for  every  necessary  attention  to 
the  nature  and  regulation  of  diet. 

ON  HARD  DRINKING,  &C. 

The  excitement  produced  by  hard 
drinking  has  a worse  tendency,  and  is 
often  succeeded  by  more  aggravated 
results  to  the  stomach,  liver,  and  ves- 
sels connected  with  the  formation  of 
chyle,  than  that  produced  by  hot  cli- 
mates. For  though,  in  the  former 


cases,  we  have  seldom  morbid  action 
enough  to  promote  suppuration,  there 
is  enough  to  excite  scirrhus,  (indura- 
tion,) in  conjunction  with  torpidity'; 
and,  consequently,  to  render  the  organ 
almost  incapable  of  being  brought 
back  to  a healthy  and  harmonious 
state  by  any  kind  of  regimen  or  me- 
dical treatment  whatever ; at  the  same 
time,  the  villous  (the  inner)  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  from  perpetual 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  alcohol 
contained  in  the  liquors,  becomes' 
abraded,  and  the  mouths  of  its  secret- 
ing vessels  are  often  rendered  polished 
and  glabrous  throughout  its  whole 
surface,  like  a sheet  of  glass ; in  which 
condition  it  is  rendered  as  incapable 
of  secreting  the  gastric  juice,  as  the 
liver  is  of  supplying  the  necessary 
quantum  of  good  bile. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 
STOMACH  FROM  HARD  DRINKING. 

In  affections  of  the  stomach,’  and 
other  vessels  connected  with  the 
formation  of  chyle,  from  hard  drink- 
ing, the  symptoms  are  chiefly  found 
to  be  the  same  as  those  which  occur 
in  affections  of  the  liver  from  long 
residence  in  hot  climates ; but  those 
peculiarly  attendant  on  the  former, 
are  perpetual  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
and  vomiting  when  the  stomach  is 
empty;  an  almost  constant  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach ; a general 
tremulation  of  the  muscles,  especially 
those  of  the  hands  and  arms,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  held  steady ; vertigo, 
and  freauent  fainting  fits. 

SYMPTOMS  INDICATIVE  OF  AFFEC- 
TION OF  THE  LIVER,  FROM  LONG 
RESIDENCE  IN  HOT  CLIMATES. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  an  affec- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  consequence  of 
a long  residence  in  hot  climates,  are, 
costiveness,  often  alternating  with 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery  ; strong  spas- 
modic pains  about  the  epigastrium 
and  hypochondria;  flatulence,  and, 
at  times,  heart-burn ; accompanied 
mostly  with  a general  languor  and  de- 
pression altogether  intolerable  and 
insuperable  to  the  patient : when, 
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should  he  indulge  in  any  active  exer- 
tion, he  sinks  into  a state  of  increased 
debility  ; and,  if  he  attempt  any  mo- 
derate exercise,  he  is  overcome  with 
fatigue,  or  suffers  from  cold,  or  from 
some  new  symptoms,  the  consequences 
of  action  accidentally  increased,  and 
unless  some  effectual,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  moderate  means  of  relief  be  af- 
forded, the  patient  dies  of  some  symp- 
tomatic disease  which  is  induced;  or 
he  sinks  exhausted  from  the  primary 
affection  of  the  stomach  and  other 
viscera  concerned  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

Such  then  are  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  disease  originating  in  this 
state  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  when 
it  is  severe  and  permanent. 

In  the  more  common  attacks  of 
liver  complaints,  from  the  same  causes, 
a great  number  of  symptoms  become 
very  troublesome,  e.  g.  nausea,  heart- 
burn, eructation,  faintness,  sense  of 
weight  and  oppression  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  which  is  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  pain  between  the  shoulders. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
appetite  is  extremely  capricious ; and, 
if  food  be  not  taken,  flatulency  and 
sense  of  languor  increase ; the  spasms 
become  severe ; after  eating,  all  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsy  occur,  and  the 
pain  is  frequently  considerably  in- 
creased. 


MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  EN- 
LARGED LIVER/  &C. 

In  enlargement  of  the  liver  from  the 
deposition  or  accumulation  of  coagula- 


* Those  who,  during  a residence  in 
a hot  country,  have  been  attacked  by 
acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  that 
has  not  ended  in  suppuration,  are  fre- 
quently found,  on  their  return  to 
Europe,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
to  have-  the  liver  enlarged  from  the  de- 
position of  coagulable  lymph  in  the 
progress  of  inflammation,  which  most- 
ly terminates  by  resolution;  in  the 
same  manner  as  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  and  particularly  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, which  remains  for  a long  time 
enlarged  after  the  inflammation,  called 


ble  lymph,  mercury  should  be  ad- 
ministered freely,  and  repeated  in  a 
manner  to  produce  immediate  and 
permanent  action  on  the  liver;  and 
that  rather  by  inunction  in  the  region 
of  the  liver  itself,  than  by  the  mouth  ; 
or  perhaps  by  both  means  at  the  same 
time. 

The  exhibition  of  mercury  in  large 
quantities,  and  so  as  to  excite  saliva- 
tion, has  of  late  years  become  too  in- 
discriminate; and,  excepting  in  the 
individual  case  now  alluded  to,  its  ad- 
ministration in  this  unrestrained  man- 
ner will  generally  be  doubtful,  and 
often  unquestionably  injurious.  In 
every  other  case,  where  its  use  is  at  all 
indicated,  (and  it  is  seldom  that  it  is 
not  indicated,)  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  small  quantities,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding half  a grain  of  calomel  twice 
a day;  and  this  plan,  once  begun, 
should  be  continued  for  weeks  and 
even  months ; in  fact,  till  a radical  cure 
can  be  obtained,  if  obtainable  at  all. 

Into  the  rationale  of  this  progres- 
sive system,  we  cannot  fully  enter  at 
present ; still  it  may  be  not  irrelevant 
to  observe,  that  in  every  case,  the  ves- 
sels connected  with  the  formation  of 
chyle,  (chylopoietic  organs)  ha*e  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  restored 
to  a sound  and  healthy  state,  by  gra- 
dual means,  than  by  sudden  violence : 
and  that  the  permanent  solicitations  of 
a comparatively  mild  stimulus  wii 
eventually  accomplish  .what  a more 
forcible  plan  of  procedure  can  never 
produce. 

Opening  medicines,  in  complaints 
of  the  liver,  are  almost  always  ne- 
cessary, from  the  great  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  general  habitual 
tendency  to  costiveness  which  accom- 
panies them. 

When  castor-oil  (which  has  been 
opposed  by  a late  writer,  and  in  our 
opinion  without  any  adequate  cause) 
does  not  agree,  a little  rhubarb  com- 
bined with  Epsom  salt  (in  the  pro- 


hernia humoralis  (a.  sympathetic  swell- 
ed testicle.)  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  these  symptoms  will  not  yield  to 
a judicious  and  persevering  mode  of 
medical  treatment. 
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portion  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
the  former  to  a drachm  of  the  latter, 
dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of 
mint  water)  may  be  taken  in  its 
stead ; or  the  neutral  salt  alone,  in  dou- 
ble the  quantity,  or  more,  now  pre- 
scribed. When  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  induration  of  the  liver 
has  taken  place,  purgatives  are  then 
of  more  consequence  than  at  any 
other  time.  In  this  case,  the  more 
drastic  kinds,  as  jalap,  colocvnth,  and 
scammony,  are  to  be  preferred.  Pe- 
ruvian bark  seldom  agrees  with  the 
stomach  in  any  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease ; but  bitter  tonics  will  generally 
sit  easy,  and  often  afford  considerable 
relief.  If  the  pain  be  violent,  opium 
must  necessarily  be  had  recourse  to; 
but  not  otherwise,  as,  instead  of  re- 
storing the  secretions  to  their  healthy 
state,  opium  would  retard  them. 

When  the  sense  of  sinking  and 
oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
are  distressing,  and  particularly  when 
these  symptoms  occur  with  heart- 
burn, the  best  stimulus  to  rouse  the 
action  of  the  system  is  a draught 
composed  of  two  or  three  drachms 
of  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia, 
in  two  ounces  of  camphor  mixture; — 
or  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Take  of  compound  tincture  of  am- 
moniated  valerian,  one  ounce; 

Of  compound  tincture  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  one  ounce ; 

Of  spirits  of  lavender,  two  drms. 

In  camphor  mixture,  (which  may 
be  made  by  agitating  a piece  of  cam- 
phor in  a quart  bottle  of  hot  water, 
until  it  becomes  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated,) or  in  some  other  light  vehi- 
cle. These  are  much  less  injurious  to 
the  digestive  organs,  than  aether  or 
stronger  spirituous  preparations,  or 
aromatic  confections,  or  any  other 
spice  in  large  quantities.  High-sea- 
soned dishes  should  be  avoided;  the 
diet  here  cannot  be  too  plain;  and 
rice  is  one  of  the  best  vegetables,  whe- 
ther in  gruel  or  in  a solid  form. 
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INFLAMMATION. 


This  is  a most  important  considera- 
tion, as  the  treatment  of  it  forms  the 
basis  of  most  disorders. 

The  essential  symptoms  are  red- 
ness, swelling,  heat,  and  pain. 

i?<  dness. — This  is  manifestly  owing 
to  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  inflamed  part.  More  blood  must 
necessarily  be  contained  there,  because 
the  vessels  which  previously  conveyed 
this  fluid  are  pretematurally  distended, 
and  the  small  vessels  which  naturally 
contained  only  lymph,  are  now  so  en- 
larged as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
red  blood.  Many  have  supposed,  that 
the  redness  of  common  inflammation 
is  partly  occasioned  by  the  generation 
of  new  vessels.  This  doctrine,  how- 
ever, seems  very  questionable.  When 
coagulating  lymph  is  extravasated  up- 
on the  surface  of  a wound,  an  in- 
flamed membrane,  &c.  we  think  no 
one  can  doubt,  that  the  lymph  often 
becomes  vascular,  in  other  words,  fur- 
nished with  new  vessels.  But  in  the 
extravasated  lymph  of  a phlegmo- 
nous tumour,  we  have  no  evidence 
shewing,  that  there  is  any  generation 
of  new  vessels.  Were  the  lymph  to  be 
rendered  organized  and  vascular,  the 
swelling  and  redness  would  probably  be 
more  permanent,  and  not  admit  at  least 
easily  of  resolution.  When  adhesions 
form  between  two  inflamed  surfaces, 
the  organized  substance,  forming  the 
connexion,  lives  after  The  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  and  is  a perma- 
nent effect.  It  was  probably  the  en- 
largement of  the  small  vessels,  which 
led  to  the  theory,  that  new  vessels  are 
formed  in  inflammation.  It  has  how- 
ever, been  justly  observed,  that  the 
supposition  easily  admits  of  refutation ; 
for  heat,  and  many  other  causes  of  in- 
flammation, operate  so  quickly,  that 
there  can  be  no  time  for  the  formation 
of  any  new  vessels ; and  yet  the  red- 
ness is  as  great,  and  the  inflammation 
as  perfect,  in  a minute,  as  in  an  hour 
or  a day  after  the  application  of  the 
exciting  cause.  Another  reason  as- 
signed for  the  redness  of  inflammation, 
is  that  the  blood,  after  it  has  become 
venous,  retains,  more  or  less,  its  bright 
scarlet  colour. 
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Swelling. — This  effect  arises  from 
several  causes. 

1.  The  increased  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  vessels. 

2.  The  effusion  of  coagulating 
lymph,  and  deposition  of  new  matter. 

3.  The  interruption  of  absorption. 

Pain. — This  is  observed  to  be 

greatest ' during  the  throbs  of  the 
pulse.  The  affection  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  unnatural  state  of  the 
nerves,  and  not  to  mere  distension,  as 
many  have  asserted.  Were  the  latter 
cause  a real  one,  the  pain  would  al- 
ways be  proportioned  to  it. 

Heat. — It  was  formerly  imagined 
by  many,  who  wrote  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  that  the  heat  was  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  red  globules 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  Mo- 
dern philosophy  nowr,  however, 
teaches  us,  that  a fluid  may  flow  with 
the  ulmost  velocity  through  a pipe,  for 
a thousand  years,  without  producing  a 
single  degree  of  heat.  The  rnosf  com- 
monly received  opinion  now  is,  that 
the  production  of  animal  heat  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  arterial  and  venous  blood 
for  combining  with  caloric ; and  that 
in  the  minute  arteries,  the  blood  is 
combined  with  certain  substances,  in 
consequence  of  which  its  capacity  is 
diminished,  and  heat  is  given  out.  But 
when  the  venous  blood  has  been  freed 
from  such  substances  in  the  lungs,  its 
capacity  is  increased,  and  the  heat 
which  is  given  out  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  air  which  we  inspire,  is 
absorbed.  Now,  if  these  things  be  ad- 
mitted as  facts,  the  augmented  heat  of 
inflammation  may  be  conceived  to 
arise  from  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  circulation  in  the  part  affected. 
More  blood  is  transmitted  into  the 
minute  arteries ; the  capacity  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  this  fluid  for  heat  is 
of  course  there  necessarily  diminished, 
and  more  caloric  is  extracted. 

APPEARANCES  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN 
INFLAMMATION. 

The  blood  when  taken  out  of  the  liv- 
ing vessels,  spontaneously  separates 


into  two  distinct  parts,  the  serum  and 
the  crassamentum.  The  last  is  a 
compound  substance,  consisting  chiefly 
of  coagulable  lymph  and  red  glo- 
bules, the  most  heavy  ingredients  in 
the  blood.  Blood  taken  away  from 
persons  affected  with  inflammation, 
is  longer  in  coagulating,  and  coa- 
gulates more  firmly  than  in  other  in- 
stances. Hence,  the  red  globules, 
not  being  so  soon  entangled  in  the 
lymph,  descend  by  their  gravity  more 
deeply  from  its  surface,  which  being 
more  or  less  divested  of  the  red  co- 
louring matter,  is  from  its  appear- 
ance termed  the  buffy  coat,  or  in- 
flammatory crust.  The  firmer  and 
more  compact  coagulation  of  the 
lymph  compresses  out  an  unusual 
quantity  of  serum  from  it,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sizy  blood  is  often 
formed  into  a hollow,  the  edges  be- 
ing drawn  inward.  These  changes 
in  the  blood  are,  in  some  cases,  a 
more  infallible  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation,  than  the  state 
of  the  pulse  itself.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  probably  only  a criterion  of 
some  unusual  operation  going  on  in 
the  system ; for  the  blood  taken  from 
pregnant  women  is  always  found  to 
exhibit  the  above  appearances.  In 
peritoneal  inflammation,  the  patient 
sometimes  seems  to  be  in  the  most 
feeble  state,  and  the  pulse,  abstract- 
edly considered,  would  rather  induce 
the  practitioner  to  employ  tonics  and 
stimulants,  than  evacuants ; but 
should  the  continuance  or  exaspe- 
ration of  the  disorder,  or  any  other 
reason,  lead  the  surgeon  to  use  the 
lancet,  then  the  buffy  coat  and  the 
concave  surface  of  the  blood  clear 
away  all  doubt  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation. 

In  a few  anomalous  constitutions, 
the  blood,  when  drawn,  always  ex- 
hibits the  above  peculiarities. 

TERMINATIONS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  is  said  to  have  three 
different  terminations;  or,  in  more 
correct  language,  we  may  say,  that 
after  this  process  has  continued  a 
certain  time,  it  either  subsides  en- 
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tirely,  induces  a disposition  in  the 
vessels  to  form  pus,  or  completely  de- 
stroys the  vitality  of  the  part. 

When  the  inflammation  is  to  end 
in  the  first  manner,  which  is  the  most 
favourable,  the  pain  becomes  less,  the 
swelling  subsides,  the  fever  and  every 
other  symptom  gradually  abate,  till 
at  last  the  part  is  wholly  restored  to 
its  natural  size  and  colour.  There  is 
no  formation  of  pus,  nor  any  per- 
manent injury  of  structure.  This  ter- 
mination of  inflammation  is  termed 
by  surgeons  resolution.  It  is  fortu- 
nately the  most  common,  as  well  as 
the  most  desirable  manner,  in  which 
the  affection  ends. 

If  however,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  the  usual  remedies, 
the  several  symptoms  of  heat,  pain, 
and  redness,  instead  if  diminishing, 
rather  increase;  if  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  likewise  augmented,  and 
the  tumour  gradually  acquires  a larger 
size,  turns  soft,  somewhat  prominent 
in  the  middle,  or  towards  its  most 
dependent  part ; if  it  should  next 
acquire  a clear  shining  appearance, 
and  become  less  painful,  the  differ- 
ent symptoms  of  fever  being  at  the 
same  time  diminished,  and  a fluc- 
tuation perceptible  in  the  tumour, 
the  inflammation  has  ended  in  suppu- 
ration. 

The  worst,  but  most  napp:iy  the 
least  frequent  consequence  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  is  the  death  or 
mortification  of  the  part  affected. — 
The  signs  of  this  disastrous  event 
are  a change  of  colour  in  the  part, 
which,  from  being  of  a bright  red, 
becomes  of  a livid  hue;  small  vesi- 
cles, filled  with  a thin  foetid  serum, 
arise  on  its  surface,  and  air  is  plainly 
felt  to  exist  in  the  disordered  situa- 
tion. The  pain  is  indeed  diminished ; 
but  the  pulse  sinks,  while  the  tumour 
is  gradually  changed  into  a black 
fibrous  mass. 

These  are  the  three  most  usual 
terminations  of  inflammation.  By 
many  authors,  however,  another  dis- 
order has  been  treated  of,  as  one 
in  which  inflammation  is  apt  to  end, 
viz.  scirrhus.  But  although  that  com- 
plaint may,  perhaps,  in  a few  in- 
stances, follow  inflammation,  yet  it 
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is  far  from  being  a common  con- 
sequence of  it.  Hence,  although  in- 
flammatory affections  may  justly 
enough  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
many  exciting  causes  of  scirrhus,  yet 
the  consideration  of  this  disorder  can 
never  with  propriety,  it.  is  presumed, 
be  introduced  into  an  account  of  in- 
flammation. 

Common  inflammation,  particu- 
larly when  it  affects  glandular  parts, 
is  often  observed  to  leave  an  indura- 
tion in  the  part.  We  know  very 
well  that  when  the  testicles  have  been 
inflamed,  a hardness  of  the  upper  part 
frequently  remains  afterwards  during 
life.  Such  indurations,  however,  are 
not  at  all  malignant,  and  consequently 
are  very  different  in  their  nature 
from  what  is  implied  by  a real  scir- 
rhus. 


TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Removal  of  the  exciting  or  remote 
cause. — After  the  description  which  we 
have  given  of  inflammation,  the  reader 
may  easily  guess  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple to  be  observed  in  the  treatment, 
is  to  endeavour  to  lessen  that  immo- 
derate action  of  the  arteries,  which 
is  now  commonly  set  down  as  the 
proximate  cause. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  in  all  cases  in  which  resolution 
is  to  be  attempted,  is  the  removal  of 
all  such  exciting  causes  of  the  disorder 
as  may  happen  to  present  themselves. 
If  the  irritation  of  a splinter  should 
excite  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
who  would  not  of  his  own  accord 
extract  the  extraneous  body  ? 

Foreign  substances  in  wounds  fre- 
quently excite  inflammation,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  away  as  speedily 
as  possible;  splintered  pieces  of  bone 
often  give  rise  to  the  affection,  and 
require  removal ; the  head  of  a bone 
being  out  of.  its  place,  may  press  and 
inflame  the  parts  on  which  it  lies ; and 
who  does  not  immediately  see  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  it  back  into  its 
natural  situation  ? Such  exciting 
causes  as  these  may  oftentimes  be 
detected  and  removed  at  once,  and 
this  is  doing  a great  deal  towards  the 
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cure  of  the  inflammation.  Many  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  this  affection 
are  only  of  momentary  application  ; 
yet,  though  they  no  longer  exist,  the 
process  of  inflammation  must  follow 
the  violence  and  irritation  which 
were  suddenly  produced  and  still 
remain.  Hence,  besides  taking  away, 
if  possible,  the  remote  cause,  it  is 
proper  to  moderate,  by  other  means, 
the  increased  action  of  the  vessels. 

Bleeding. — If  the  doctrine  which 
we  have  advanced  be  true,  viz.  that 
inflammation  depends  upon  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  vessels,  and  that 
a greater  quantity  of  blood  is  impelled 
into  and  circulates  through  the  in- 
flamed part,  than  in  the  natural  state, 
it  follows  that  bleeding  must  be  a 
principal  means  of  relieving  inflam- 
mation ; because  it  lessens  the  action 
of  the  whole  arterial  system,  and  of 
course  of  that  part  which  is  under- 
oing  inflammation;  and  because  it 
iminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  trans- 
mitted to  the  part  affected,  by  lessen- 
ing the  whole  mass  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

Bleeding,  however,  is  often  mis- 
employed, especially  when  regarded 
as  the  only  remedy  for  inflammation, 
and  other  steps  are  neglected.  The 
obstinacy  and  vehemence  of  the  pro- 
cess in  weak  constitutions  prove  that 
bleeding  is  not  invariably  proper. 
When  inflammation  is  complicated 
with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  blood  should  be  taken 
away  with  great  circumspection. — 
A great  deal  of  induration,  with  little 
pain  and  heat  in  the  inflamed  part ; 
the  probability  of  a long  and  copious 
suppuration,  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
pound fractures ; and  the  dependence 
of  the  inflammation  on  local  weak- 
ness ; are  particular  instances  in  which 
the  practitioner  should  be  sparing  of 
this  evacuation.  Bleeding  is  quite 
unnecessary  when  the  local  inflam- 
mation and  symptomatic  fever  are 
trivial,  when  the  patient  is  feeble 
or  very  old,  and  when  the  cause  of 
the  affection  can  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

On  the  other  hand,  bleeding  is 
highly  beneficial  in  all  cases  in  which 


the  inflammation  is  uncomplicated 
with  a morbid  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  is  considerable  in  extent  and 
degree,  and  attended  with  a good 
deal  of  febrile  disturbance.  The  same 
is  also  strongly  indicated  when 
the  part  affected  is  very  sensi- 
ble and  highly  important  in  regard 
to  its  office  in  the  system.  Hence 
ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  which  is  a most  sensible  part, 
particularly  requires  a free  evacua- 
tion of  blood.  Hence  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach, 
which  are  organs,  the'  sound  state  of 
which  is  intimately  essential  to  the 
regular  continuance  of  all  the  various 
operations  in  the  animal  machine, 
particularly  demands  the  employment 
of  the  lancet ; for  if  a successful  effort 
be  not  promptly  made  to  stop  such 
inflammation,  death  itself  will,  in  alt 
probability,  be  the  result. 

Bleeding  is  likewise  indicated  when 
the  patient  is  young,  robust,  and  ple- 
thoric; when  the  cause  of  the  disorder 
can  neither  be  removed  nor  diminish- 
ed ; and  when  there  is  a very  strong 
motive  for  wishing  to  avoid  the  forma- 
tion of  matter.  Inflammation  of  the 
eye  affords  an  instance  illustrative  of 
the  truth  of  the  last  observation ; for 
if  suppuration  be  allowed  to  take 
place  in  this  organ,  the  common 
consequence  is  so  serious  a destruc- 
tion of  its  internal  structure  and  or- 
ganization, that  the  future  restoration 
of  sight  is  totally  impossible.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  we  have  spe- 
cified, it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
repeat  bleeding  several  times. 

The  efficacy  of  bleeding  is  greater 
the  sooner  it  is  practised,  and  the 
more  suddenly  the  blood  is  evacuated. 
Bleeding  near  the  part  affected  is 
usually  more  effectual  than  when  done 
in  a remote  situation.  Hence,  in 
inflammation  of  the  eye  or  brain,  it 
is  deemed  most  advantageous  to  take 
blood  from  the  temporal  artery. 

The  preceding  remarks  chiefly  re- 
late to  general  bleeding;  for  in  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  topical  bleed- 
ing is  scarcely  ever  improper.  It  is 
always  a point  highly  worthy  of  the 
surgeon’s  consideration,  whether  bleed- 
ing in  or  near  the  part  will  answer 
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better  than  taking  the  blood  from 
the  general  habit;  for  certainly  less 
may  be  removed  in  this  way,  so  as 
to  have  equal  effect  upon  the  part 
inflamed,  and  probably  upon  every 
other  disease  that  is  relieved  by’ 
bleeding,  and  yet  affect  the  constitu- 
tion less.  Although,  in  many  cases, 
the  general  habit  may  be  relieved  by 
bleeding,  yet  the  part  affected  will 
always  require  this  evacuation  most. 
That  local  bleeding  has  .very  con- 
siderable effects  on  the  inflamed  part, 
is  proved  by  the  sudden  relief  which 
leeches,  applied  in  cases  of  gout,  pro- 
duce. Bleeding  by  leeches  alone  will 
also  remove  a tumour  in  the  breast, 
having  all  the  appearances  of  a scir- 
rhus,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
inflammatory ; so  that  topical  bleed- 
ing extends  its  power  further  than  the 
mere  checking  of  inflammation. — 
Some  part  of  its  effect  has  been  im- 
puted to  sympathy. 

There  are  three  mcdes  of  perform- 
ing topical  bleeding: — by  cupping; 
by  leeches ; and  by  dividing  or  scari- 
fying the  dilated  vessels  leading  to 
the  inflamed  part. 

Upon  the  head  and  face,  leeches 
are  commonly  employed;  upon  the 
chest, either  leeches  or  cupping;  upon 
the  abdomen,  leeches ; and  upon  the 
joints,  either  cupping  or  leeches. — 
When  the  eye  is  inflamed,  leeches 
may  either  be  applied  to  the  adjoin- 
ing temple,  or  the  dilated  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  may  be  scarified; — 
or  both  methods  may  be  adopted. 
When  the  inflammation  extends  quite 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  leeches 
are  always  most  eligible,  as  their 
bite  causes  less  irritation  in  inflamed 
parts  than  the  punctures  of  the  sca- 
rificator, or  the  pressure  of  the  cupping 
glasses. 

Purging. — The  exhibition  of  mild 
laxative  medicines,  and  saline  pur- 
gatives, is  a principal  means  of  dimi- 
nishing inflammation.  Purging  does 
not  produce  such  lasting  weakness  as 
is  the  consequence  of  bleeding,  and 
consequently,  is  scarcely  ever  omitted, 
even  when  taking  away  blood  is 
deemed  improper.  Saline  purges 
must  lessen  the  quantity  of  circulating 


blood,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  the 
secretion  from  the  intestinal  arteries. 
Hence,  they  must  operate  beneficially 
in  the  cure  of  local  inflammation, 
mucli  upon  the  same  principle  as 
bleeding  does. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that 
purging  lowers  action  -without  dimi- 
nishing strength;  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand,  without  pro- 
ducing a very  lasting  or  permanent 
loss  of  strength.  With  respect  to 
mild  laxative  medicines,  none  are  su- 
perior to  manna,  rhubarb,  castor 
oil,  and  the  like:  and  of  the  saline 
purgatives,  which  are  in  general  pre- 
ferable to  the  former  ones,  the  Glau- 
ber salts,  kali  tartarizatum,  soda 
phosphorata,  and  magnesia  vitriolata, 
are  the  best.  We  may  here  remark, 
that  besides  the  benefit  which  the 
local  inflammation  derives  from  the 
judicious  administration  of  purgatives, 
the  costiveness  and  heat  which  usually 
attend  the  symptomatic  fever,  are 
also  relieved  by  the  same  means. 


Nauseating  Medicines.  — Medi- 
cines, which  have  the  power  of  produ- 
cing sickness,  lessen,  for  a time,  the 
actioD,  and  even  the  general  powers 
of  life.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
every  part  of  the  body  sympathizing 
with  the  stomach ; and  the  effect  may 
be  very  quickly  excited.  Sickness 
lowers  the  pulse,  makes  the  small 
vessels  contract,  and  rather  disposes 
the  skin  for  perspiration.  But  nothing 
more  than  nausea  should  be  caused ; 
for  vomiting  rather  rouses  than  de- 


Nauseating  medicines,  employed  af- 
ter bleeding  has  been  practised  once 
or  twice,  are. often  productive  of  con- 
siderable benefit;  but  there  are  some 
affections  in  which  they  cannot  be 
used;  such  as  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  In  all  su- 
perficial inflammations,  however,  they 
may  be  safely  and  advantageously 
exhibited,  as  well  as  in  most  inflam- 
matory affections  internally  situated. 
In  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 
and  brain,  and  indeed  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  there  is  an  urgent 
reason  for  putting  as  sudden  a check 
as  possible  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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affection,  the  employment  of  nausea- 
ting doses  of  antimony  is  most  strongly 
indicated.  The  antimonium  tartari- 
zatum,  (emetic  tartar,)  is  the  one  on 
which  practitioners  place  the  greatest 
reliance,  and  it  is  to  be  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  nausea  as 
follows : — 

Take  of  tartarite  of  antimony,  two 
grains ; 

Of  water,  four  ounces. 

Mix. — Dose,  a table-spoonful  every 

hour. 

Opium. — The  majority  of  surgeons 
entertain  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  administration  of  opiates  in  almost 
all  cases  of  inflammation,  and  the 
aversion  to  this  practice  is  for  the  most 
part  deductible  from  the  recollection  of 
opium  being  a potent  stimulant.  The 
plan  however  has  its  advocates.  One 
of  its  strongest  partizans  tells  us,  that 
opium  particularly  lessens  the  dis- 
turbance of  inflammation,  and  it  allays 
pain,  which  is  at  once  a principal 
symptom  of  the  process,  and  a cause 
of  its  augmentation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  fever.  Opium  also  quie'ts  the  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  solids,  the  mental 
agitation,  and  restlessness,  so  power- 
fully, that  it  well  deserves  the  name 
of  the  grand  “ antiphlogistic  remedy.” 
It  likewise  occasions  a moisture  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  which  experience 
shews  is  eminently  serviceable  in  all 
inflammations  affecting  the  skin. 
When  given  with  this  view,  it  is 
usually  conjoined  with  antimony, 
camphor,  calomel,  or  ipecacuanha. 
The  administration  of  opium  is  a ge- 
neral practice  in  all  painful  inflamma- 
tions arising  from  external  causes,  and 
it  is  attended  with  perfect  safety  when 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  and  bleed- 
ing have  been  previously  put  in  prac- 
tice. Care  must  only  be  taken  to  give 
it  in  sufficient  doses ; for  small  quanti- 
ties not  only  fail  in  fulfilling  the  ob- 
ject, but  frequently  produce  quite  an 
opposite  effect.  During  its  employ- 
ment, the  bowels  should  be  kept  open 
by  clysters.  The  efficacy  of  opium 
chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  affection  ; for  as  soon  as 
the  inflammatory  fever  has  extended 
itself  to  the  whole  system,  it  loses  its 


beneficial  virtues.  Hence,  in  cases  of 
external  injuri&,  it  is  to  be  given  the 
two  first  days,  immediately  after 
bleeding.  It  is  to  be  given  as  soon 
‘ after  the  accident  as  possible,  in  order 
to  tranquillize  the  mental  alarm,  and 
if  convenient,  towards  the  evening, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  for  the  pa- 
tient a quiet  night.  Evacuations  be- 
ing premised,  says  an  advocate  for 
this  medicine,  the  next  object  of  im- 
portance is  to  procure  ease  and  quiet- 
ness to  the  patient,  which,  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  are  often  of  more  real 
service  than  any  other  circumstance 
whatever.  The  most  effectual  remedy 
for  this  purpose  is  opium,  which,  when 
the  pain  and  irritation  are  consider- 
able, as  very  frequently  happens  in 
extensive  inflammations,  should  never 
be  omitted.  In  large  wounds,  espe- 
cially after  amputations,  and  other 
capital  operations,  and  in  punctures 
of  all  kinds,  large  doses  of  opium  are 
always  attended  with  remarkably  good 
effects.  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
opium,  in  ordei  to  have  a proper  in- 
fluence, should  be  administered  ir. 
very  large  doses  5 otherwise,  instead 
of  proving  serviceable,  it  seems  rather 
to  have  the  contrary  effect.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  perhaps  the  chief  reason 
why  opiates  in  general  have  been  very 
unjustly  condemned  in  every  case  0. 
inflammation 

On  the  contrary,  they  who  are 
averse  to  the  use  of  opium,  remark, 
that  in  acute  inflammation,  daily  ex- 
perience shews,  independently  of  every 
theory,  that  the  exhibition  of  this  me- 
dicine increases  the  general  fever,  and 
aggravates  the  local  action.  Even 
given  as  a preventive  of  inflammation, 
after  operations,  anodynes  are  almost 
uniformly  hurtful,  producing  restless- 
ness, heat,  thirst,  and  afterwards  head- 
ache, sickness,  and  frequently  trouble- 
some vomiting. 

Upon  the  whole,  candour  obliges 
us  to  own,  that  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  surgeons  in  this  country  are 
decidedly  against  the  general  use  of 
opium  in  inflammation ; but  after  the 
performance  of  severe  operations,  and 
in  all  instances  attended  with  excessi  ve 
pain,  truth,  we  believe,  will  justify 
our  saying,  that  the  voice  ot  most 
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practitioners  is  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  remedy. 

DIET  AND  REGIMEN 

In  all  cases,  the  surgeon  s to  forbid 
taking  wine  and  spirits;  and,  when 
the  inflammation  is  in  the  least  con- 
iderable,  the  same  prohibition  is  to 
De  made  in  regard  to  animal  food. 
Watery,  cooling,  mucilaginous  drinks, 
taken  in  a lukewarm  state,  are  proper; 
for  they  keep  off  thirst  and  heat,  and 
tend  to  soothe  the  increased  action  of 
the  whole  arterial  system.  For  this 
purpose,  whey,  butter-milk,  barley- 
water,  decoction  of  dried  fruits,  water- 
gruel,  &c.  are  the  best. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
lies,  should  not  be  kept  warmer  than 
his  comfort  requires;  for  of  all  things 
heat  keeps  up  any  increased  action  in 
the  body  in  the  most  powerful  man- 
ner. For  the  same  reason,  the  patient 
should  not  be  covered  with  a super- 
fluous quantity  of  bed-clothes. 

The  whole  body,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  inflamed  part,  should  be 
preserved  as  free  as  possible  from  every 
kind  of  motion.  Every  one  knows, 
that  all  motion,  exercise,  and  muscu- 
lar exertion,  accelerate  the  circulation, ! 
and  hence  they  must  have  a perni- 
cious effect  on  inflammation,  by  de- 
termining a larger  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  part  affected. 

TOPICAL  APPLICATIONS— COLD 
ONES, 

With  the  exception  of  what  has  been 
stated,  concerning  topical  bleeding, 
all  the  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the 
general  treatment  of  inflammation: 
we  shall  next  consider  the  local. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
phlegmon  is  attended  with  an  in- 
crease of  heat  in  the  part  affected,  and 
it  is  an  acknowledged  and  well-known 
fact,  that  the  action  of  the  arteries,  as 
well  as  every  other  operation  in  the 
animal  economy,  is  promoted  and  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  heat.  For 
this  reason,  an  obvious  indication 
arises,  viz.  to  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  inflamed  part,  by  the  topical 
application  of  cold,  and  in  particular 


by  continually  abstracting  the  heat 
generated  in  the  part,  by  keeping  up 
a constant  evaporation  from  its  sur- 
face. 

Preparations  of  lead,  and  other  se- 
dative and  astringent  substances,  are 
such  as  are  in  the  greatest  repute  for 
bringing  about  the  resolution  of  in- 
flammation. 

We  are  decidedly  averse  to  entering 
into  minute  discussions  concerning  the 
mudus  operandi  of  such  medicines  as 
are  recommended.  These  disquisi- 
tions would  only  extend  our  remarxs 
to  an  unnecessary  length,  and  pro- 
bably fail  in  conveying  satisfactory  in-' 
formation  to  the  reader.  However,  we 
are  firmly  of  the  same  sentiments  with 
a good  and  systematic  writer  (B.  Bell) 
that,  in  some  circumstances,  it  may 
be  improper  to  deviate  so  far  from  the 
general  plan,  as  to  render,  as  obvious 
as  possible,  the  propriety  of  what  at 
any  time  may  be  advanced ; for  mere 
practical  assertions,  unsupported  by 
some  foundation  in  reason,  can  never 
prove  either  so  useful  or  agreeable  as 
they  might  otherwise  be  rendered. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  cold 
applications,  used  in  the  resolution  of 
inflammation,  are  commonly  such  as 
are  of  an  astringent  and  sedative1  quali- 
ty. But  the  whole  class  of  medicines 
which  are  found  to  possess  these  pro- 
perties, can  never  ,be  recommended  as 
topical  remedies  for  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. Opium  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  sedatives;  yet 
when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  (if  the  cuticle  intervene,) 
it  has  little  virtue;  and  if  the  part  be 
excoriated,  it  is  always  productive  of 
some  aegree  of  irritation.  Hence, 
however  useful  opium  may  be  as  a 
topical  application  to  some  particular 
species  of  inflammatory  affections,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  it  will 
never  come  into  general  use,  as  an  ex- 
ternal local  application  in  inflamma- 
tory cases.  Similar  objections  might 
perhaps  be  made  to  the  employment  of 
nearly  all  sedatives,  in  cases  of  acute 
inflammation.  The  zincum  vitriola- 
turn,  cerussa  acetata  (sugar  or  acetite 
of  lead,)  and  vinegar,  are  the  only 
medicines  of  the  astringent,  and  seda- 
tive class,  which  seems  to  have  ac- 
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.lired  permanent  celebrity  for  their 
Jficacy  in  reducing  inflammation. 

Extensive  experience  and  long  es- 
tablished trials  have  now  fully  con- 
firmed the  virtue  of  all  those  local  re- 
medies, in  which  the  acetite  of  lead  is 
the  active  ingredient.  M.  Goulard, 
and  numerous  other  French  surgeons, 
found  that  the  objections  to  the  em- 
ployment of  many  other  sedative  ap- 
plications in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation, did  not  exist  against  the  use 
of  the  preparation  of  lead.  The  uni- 
versal assent  of  modern  practitioners 
proves,  indeed,  that  the  acetite  of  lead, 
as  a local  application  for  genuine 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  is  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled, 
in  point  of  efficacy. 

Although  M.  Goulard,  in  extolling 
a favourite  remedy,  has  been  induced 
to  assert  its  effects  to  be  more  general 
and  considerable  than  they  probably 
will  ever  be  found  to  be,  yet  the 
world  is  much  indebted  to  him ; not, 
however,  for  a new  medicine,  as  every 
preparation  of  lead,  recommended  by 
him,  was  formerly  in  some  form  or 
other,  known  to  every  practitioner; 
but  for  introducing  into  more  general 
use  a very  effectual  remedy  for  the 
discussion  of  inflammatory  swellings. 

The  preparations  of  lead  certainly 
merit  the  appellation  of  sedatives. 
When  taken  internally,  many  of  the 
most  striking  effects  of  this  mineral  are 
of  a sedative  kind.  The  propriety  of 
the  term,  however,  is  more  particu- 
larly evinced  by  the  immediate  and 
obvious  operation  of  lead,  when  any 
of  its  preparations  are  outwardly  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  an  inflamed 
part.  An  abatement  of  the  different 
symptoms  of  pain  and  tension,  and 
the  communication  of  an  agreeable 
soothing  sensation  to  the  part,  are 
almost  always  its  direct  palpable 
effects. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  recom- 
mended by  M.  Goulard,  as  almost 
equally  applicable  to  every  stage  of 
inflammation.  When  swellings  have 
fully  suppurated,  the  employment  of 
what  he  calls  the  “ extractum  saturni” 
will  almost  always  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  open  them.  Even  in  gangrene, 
he  solution  of  lead  is  represented  by 


this  zealous  writer  as  a remedy  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  confidence. 

But  notwithstanding  the  above  ex- 
aggerations, every  man  of  experience 
and  observation  will  allow,  that  while 
there  is  a chance  of  accomplishing  re- 
solution, no  local  applications  to 
phlegmonous  inflammation  are  in 
general  so  proper  as  cold  lotions  con- 
taining the  acetite  of  lead. 

From  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
lead,  when  taken  into  the  system,  and 
from  the  possibility  of  this  mineral 
being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  objections  have  arisen  against 
the  free  use  of  its  preparations,  even  as 
outward  remedies  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation. Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
though  the  possibility  of  such  absorp- 
tion is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
disorder  called  the  colica  pictorum, 
which  originates  in  painters  from  the 
white  had  absorbed  into  the  system, 
yet  any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of 
lead,  as  an  application  to  the  inflamed 
parts,  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that 
they  can  hardly  form  a serious  objec- 
tion to  the  practice.  It  is  a fact,  that  in 
inflamed  parts  there  is  an  impediment 
to  absorption,  and  this  circumstance 
may  tend  to  render  the  employment 
of  lead  a matter  of  safety.  Mr.  B.  Bell 
observes,  that  in  all  the  experience  he 
has  had  of  the  external  application  of 
lead  and  its  preparations;  and  in> 
many  cases,  particularly  of  burns,  he 
has  known  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  them 
for  days,  nay,  for  weeks  together,  he 
does  not  recollect  a single  instance  of 
any  disagreeable  symptom  being  ever 
produced  by  them. 

A lotion  composed  of  cerussa  ace- 
tata  (sugar  of  lead,)  and  common  wa- 
ter, is  one  very  commonly  employed ; 
for  which  see  our  Domestic  Phar- 
macy, No.  6, letters/. i.  Occasionally, 
bread-crumb  is  moistened  in  the  fluid, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affected,  in 
the  form  of  a poultice ; but  linen  wet 
in  the  lotion,  and  kept  constantly  so, 
is  now  almost  always  preferred.  Thus 
a continual  evaporation  is  maintained, 
aud  of  course  a continual  abstraction 
of  heat. 

The  aqua  lithargyri  acetati  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  surgeons. 
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About  a tea-spoonful  of  this  prepa- 
ration, mixed  with  a pint  of  water, 
makes  a very  proper  lotion  for  all  or- 
dinary cases. 

When  the  surgeon  is  afraid  to  em- 
ploy a solution  of  lead,  he  may  try 
one  containing  the  zincum  vitriola- 
tum.  For  this  purpose,  one  drachm  of 
this  metallic  salt  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  linen,  well  wet  with 
the  lotion,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  in- 
flamed part. 

Many  practitioners  impute  very  little 
real  efficacy  either  to  the  acetite  of 
lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  contained  in 
the  above  applications ; and  they  at- 
tribute all  the  good  that  is  produced 
entirely  to  the  evaporation  kept  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part, 
and  to  the  coldness  of  the  fluid,  in 
which  the  metallic  salts  are  dissolved. 
Those  who  entertain  these  sentiments, 
think  the  application  of  cold  water 
alone  quite  as  efficacious,  as  that  of 
any  medicated  lotion  whatever. 

There  are  particular  cases  of  inflam- 
mation in  which  the  extravation  of 
blood  and  lymph  into  the  interstices 
of  the  inflamed  part  is  exceedingly 
copious,  while  the  swelling  is  consi- 
derable, and  the  pain  and  redness  not 
particularly  great.  In  such  instances 
it  is  a grand  indication  to  rouse  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  in  order  to 
remove  the  extravasated  fluid,  and  with 
this  view  a more  powerful  discutient 
lotion  than  the  saturnine  one,  should 
be  employed.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to 
use  embrocations  and  liniments,  than 
any  sort  of  lotion.  A very  excellent 
discutient  lotion  is  letters  K.k.oi  our 
Domestic  Pharmacy,  No.  6. 

When  the  part  affected  with  in- 
flammation is  not  very  tender,  or 
when  it  lies  deep,  applications  of 
the  vegetable  acid  are  often  had  re- 
course to  with  considerable  advantage ; 
and  the  most  effectual  form  of  using  it 
seems  to  be  a poultice  made  with  vinp- 
gar  and  crumb  of  bread.  In  such  cases, 
it  has  been  thought  that  an  alternate 
use  of  this  remedy  and  the  saturnine 
lotion  has  produced  more  beneficial  ef- 
fects than  are  commonly  observed  from 
a continued  use  of  one  of  them.  How- 
ever, surgeons  of  the  present  day  seem 
to  think,  that  viuegar  can  be  as  ad- 


vantageously applied  in  the  form  of  a 
lotion,  as  in  that  of  a poultice,  and 
certainly  with  less  trouble. 

Alcohol  and  aether  have  acquired 
some  celebrity,  as  local  remedies  for 
inflammation.  Perhaps  one  great 
reason  why  they  are  not  more  exten- 
sively used  in  this  way,  is  the  expence 
attending  such  treatment,  as  these 
fluids  evaporate  with  great  rapidity. 
Alcohol  may  possibly  prove  useful 
from  its  astringent  qualities;  but  it 
seems  much  more  rational  to  impute 
both  its  virtue,  and  that  of  aether,  to 
the  powerful  manner  in  which  the 
evaporation  of  such  fluids  deprives  the 
inflamed  part  of  its  heat. 

WARM  APPLICATIONS,  EMOL- 
LIENT POULTICES,  AND  FO- 
MENTATIONS. 

The  absurdity  of  attempting  to  recon- 
cile every  useful  practice  with  a philo- 
sophical theory,  is  in  no  instance 
more  strikingly  shewn,  than  in  the 
opposite  sorts  of  local  applications 
which  are  of  service  in  inflammation. 
The  generality  of  cases,  undoubtedly, 
receive  most  relief  from  the  use  of 
cold  sedative  astringent  lotions;  but 
there  are  constitutions  and  parts 
which  derive  most  service  from  the 
local  employment  of  warm  emollient 
remedies. 

Were  we  to  endeavour  to  define 
the  particular  instances  in  which  the 
latter  applications  avails  most,  we 
should  take  upon  ourselves  a task 
which  has  baffled  all  the  most  able 
surgical  writers.  The  first  stage  of 
the  acute  ophthalmy,  and  the  hernia 
humoralis,  or  inflamed  testicle,  may 
be  specified,  however,  as  examples  in 
which,  generally  speaking,  warm 
emollient  applications  are  better  than 
cold  astringent  ones.  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  feelings  of  certain  pa- 
tients, there  are  undoubtedly  particu- 
lar, constitutions,  in  which  the  local 
use  of  warm  remedies  produces  greater 
relief  than  that  of  cold  ones.  This 
circumstance,  however,  does  not  ge- 
nerally happen  ; and  as  warm  emol- 
lient applications  of  all  kinds  have 
the  most  powerful  influence  in 
promoting  suppuration,  a fact  ad- 
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mitted  by  every  experienced  prac- 
titioner, the  use  of  such  remedies, 
while  the  resolution  of  inflamma- 
tion is  practicable,  must  be  highly 
censurable.  But  we  are  ready  to 
grant,  that  in  all  cases  of  inflam- 
mation, which  manifestly  cannot  be 
cured  without  suppuration,  the  emol- 
lient plan  of  treatment  ought  to  be 
at  once  adopted;  for,  the  sooner  the 
matter  is  formed,  the  sooner  the  inflam- 
mation itself  is  stopped.  The  inflam- 
mation attending  contused  and  gun- 
shot wounds,  and  that  accompanying 
boils  and  carbuncles,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. The  inflammation  origi- 
nating in  fevers,  commonly  ends  in 
suppuration,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
advantageous  in  such  instances,  also, 
to  employ  at  once  the  emollient  treat- 
ment. 

Warmth  and  moisture  together,  in 
other  words,  fomentations,  are  com- 
monly had  recourse  to  in  cases  of 
inflammation;  but  when  the  warmth 
is  as  much  as  the  sensitive  principle 
can  bear,  it  excites  action.  Whether 
it  is  the  action  of  inflammation,  or 
the  action  of  the  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  is  unknown.  We  see  that 
many  patients  cannot  bear  warmth, 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  supposed 
to  increase  the  action  of  dilatation,  and 
do  harm.  But  if  the  pain  should 
arise  from  the  contraction  of  the  in- 
flamed vessels,  benefit  would  be  the 
result ; though  we  must  doubt  that 
this  change  is  produced,  as  making 
the  vessels  contract  would  probably 
give  ease. 

From  the  preceding  observations, 
we  must  perceive  how  vain  it  is 
to  theorize  on  this  subject,  which  even 
puzzled  the  genius  and  penetration  of 
a Hunter.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  observed,  we  feel  totally 
incapable  of  giving  any  useful  practical 
advice  with  respect  to  those  cases  in 
which  warm  emollient  applications 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  cold 
astringent  ones.  We  can,  however, 
with  confidence  remark,  that  the  sur- 
geon, who  consults  the  feelings  and 
comfort  of  the  patient  on  this  point,  will 
seldom  commit  any  serious  error. 
Hence,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  first 
kind  of  topical  applications  seem  not  to 


produce  the  wonted  degree  of  relief,  let 
the  second  sort  be  tried.  From  the  op- 
portunity of  comparison,  a right 
judgment  may  be  easily  formed. 

The  poultice  made  of  the  pow- 
der of  linseed  is  so  easily  prepared, 
that  the  old  bread  and  milk  poultice 
is  now  seldom  made.  As  much  hot 
water  is  to  be  put  into  a basin,  as  the 
size  of  the  poultice  requires,  and  then 
the  linseed  powder  to  be  gradually 
mixed  with  the  water,  till  the  mass  is 
of  a proper  consistence.  Very  fre- 
quently, a little  sweet  oil  is  also  add- 
ed to  keep  the  application  longer  soft 
and  moist. 

Fomentations  are  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  temporary  applications, 
while  the  emollient  poultices  are  the 
permanent  ones.  The  former  are,  at 
most,  never  used  more  than  three 
times  a day,  for  the  space  of  about 
half  an  hour  each  time 

By  pursuing  the  treatment  recom- 
mended above,  the  resolution  of  the  in- 
flammation will  in  general  begin  to 
take  place,  either  in,the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  or  in  a shorter  space  of 
time.  At  all  events,  it  may  usually  be 
known , before  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  how  the  disorder  will  termi- 
nate. If  the  heat,  pain,  and  other 
attending  symptoms  abate,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  tumour  begins  to  decrease, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  gan- 
grenous appearance,  we  may  then  be 
almost  certain,  that  by  a continuance 
of  thg  same  plan,  a total  resolution 
will  in  time  be  effected. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  all  the 
different  symptoms  increase,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  tumour  becomes 
larger  and  softish,  attended  with  a 
more  violent  throbbing  pain,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  case  will  proceed 
to  suppuration.  Hence  an  immediate 
change  of  treatment  is  indicated,  and 
such  applications  as  were  proper, 
while , resolution  seemed  practicable, 
are  to  be  left  off,  and  others  substituted. 
This  remark  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cold  astringent  remedies, 
which,  when  suppuration  is  inevitable, 
only  do  harm,  by  retarding  what  can- 
not be  avoided,  and  affording  no  re- 
lief of  the  pain  and  other  symptoms. 
If  the  inflammation,  however,  should 
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already  be  treated  with  emollients,  no 
alteration  of  the  topical  applications  is 
requisite,  in  consequence  of  the  inevi- 
tability of  the  formation  of  matter. 
Indeed,  emollient  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations are  the  chief  local  means 
both  of  promoting  suppuration,  and 
diminishing  the  pain,  violent  throb- 
bing, &c.  which  always  precede  this 
termination  of  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. 

But,  besides  the  substitution  of  warm 
emollient  applications  for  cold  as- 
stringent  ones  to  the  part  itself,  prac- 
titioners have  decided  that  it  is  also 
prudent,  as  soon  as  the  certainty  is 
manifest,  to  relinquish  the  free  employ- 
ment of  evacuations,  particularly 
blood-letting,  and  to  allow  the  patient 
a more  generous  diet.  When  the 
system  is  too  much  reduced  by  the  in- 
judiciqus  continuance  of  the  rigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ensuing  suppuration  is 
always  retarded  in  a disadvantageous 
manner,  and  the  patient  is  rendered 
too  weak  to  support  either  a long  con- 
tinued or  a profuse  discharge,  which 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  avoid. 


CANCER. 


Practitioners  distinguish  cancer 
into  two  kinds,  viz.  occult  and  ulce- 
rated. No  definition  can  be  offered 
which  is  applicable  to  both,  though 
each  of  these  terms  implies  the  same 
disease,  only  in  a different  stage. 

By  occult  cancer  is  meant  a hard 
scirrhous  tumour,  accompanied  with 
pains  which  are  lancinating,  exces- 
sively acute,  and  recur  more  or  less 
frequently.  At  length  the  tumour 
breaking,  is  converted  into  cancer, 
strictly  so  called,  or  the  disease  in  a 
state  of  ulceration. 

The  occult  cancer  is  also  some- 
times termed  scirrhus,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  hardness. 

OF  SCIRRHUS,  OR  CANCER,  NOT 
IN  THE  ULCERATED  STATE. 

Mr.  Abemethy  has  given  a matchless 
history  of  this  affection,  as  it  appears 
in  the  female  breast,  where  it  most 


frequently  occurs,  and  can  be  best  in- 
vestigated. It  sometimes,  says  this 
valuable  writer,  condenses  the  sur- 
rounding substance,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
capsule,  and  then  it  appears  like  many 
sarcomatous  tumours,  to  be  a part  of 
new  formation.  In  other  cases,  the 
mammary  gland  seems  to  be  the  nidus 
for  the  diseased  action.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  disease  cannot  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  in  the  latter  case,  as 
the  carcinomatous  structure,  having 
no  distinguishable  investment,  is'con- 
fined  with  the  rest  of  the  gland.  In 
either  instance,  cancerous  action  begins 
at  a small  spot,  and  extends  from  thence 
in  all  directions,  like  rays  from  a cen- 
tre. This  is  one  feature  distinguishing 
this  disease  from  many  others,  which 
at  their  first  attack,  involve  a consi- 
derable portion,  if  not  the  whole  part, 
in  which  they  occur.  The  progress 
of  cancer  is  more  or  less  quick  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  When  slow,  it  is  in 
general  unremitting.  Mr.  Abernethy 
thinks,  that  though  the  disease  may 
be  checked,  it  cannot  be  made  to  re- 
cede by  the  treatment  which  lessens 
other  swellings.  He  is  not  however 
positive  on  this  point,  for  surgeons 
have  informed  him,  that  diseases 
which  eventually  proved  to  be  ca 
nomatous,  have  been  considerably  di- 
minished by  local  treatment.  With 
great  deference  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark  in  this 
place,  that  every  tumour  which  ends 
in  cancer,  is  not  the  first  of  this  na- 
ture, though  it  has  in  the  end  become 
so ; consequently  it  may  at  first  yield 
to  local  applications,  but  will  not  do  so 
after  the  cancerous  action  has  com- 
menced. Hence  Mr.  Abemethy ’s 
opinion,  that  a true  cancerous  tumour 
cannot  be  partially  dispersed,  at  least 
remains  un weakened  by  the  fact,  that 
some  tumours  have  at  first  been  lessen- 
ed by  remedies,  though  they  have  at  last 
ended  in  cancer.  Mr.  Home’s  ob- 
servations fully  prove,  what  indeed 
every  surgeon  has  long  known,  that 
any  sort  of  tumour  may  ultimately 
become  cancerous. 

Without  risk  of  inaccuracy,  we 
may  set  down  the  backwardness  of  a 
scirrhous  swelling  to  be  dispersed,  or 
diminished,  as  one  of  its  most  con 
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firmed  features.  This  obdurate  and 
destructive  disease  excites  the  conti- 
guous parts,  whatever  their  nature  may 
be,  to  enter  into  the  same  diseased 
action.  The  skin,  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, the  muscles,  and  the  perios- 
teum, all  become  affected,  if  they  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  cancer.  This  very 
striking  {circumstance  distinguishes 
cancer,  says  Mr.  Abernethy,  from 
several  diseases.  Mr.  Abernethy  ac- 
quaints us,  that  Mr.  Hunter  took  no- 
tice, that  a disposition  to  cancer  exists 
in  the  surrounding  parts,  before  the 
actual  occurrence  jof  the  diseased  ac- 
tion. Hence  arose  the  following  rule 
in  practice  : “ That  a surgeon  ought 
not  to  be  contented  with  removing 
merely  the  indurated.  Or  actually  dis- 
eased part,  but  that  he<should  also 
take  away  some  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding substance,  in  which  a dis- 
eased disposition  may  probably  have 
been  excited.”  In  consequence  of 
this  communication  of  this  disease  to 
the  contiguous  parts,  the  skin  soon  be- 
comes indurated,  and  attached  to  a 
carcinomatous  tumour,  which,  in  like 
manner,  is  fixed  to  the  muscles,  or 
other  part,  over  which  it  was  formed. 

As  a cancerous  tumour  increases,  it 
v generally,  though  not  constantly,  be- 
comes unequal  on  its  surface,  so  that 
this  inequality  has  been  considered  as 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  A lanci- 
nating pain  is  common,  but  it  is  not 
experienced  in  every  case  without  ex- 
ception. It  is  also  a symptom  attend- 
ing other  tumours,  which  are  unlike 
carcinoma  in  structure,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deemed  an  infallible  cri- 
terion of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

A hard  and  painful  glandular  swel- 
ling having  a disposition  to  become 
cancer,  says  Richter,  is  the  common 
but  inadequate  and  erroneous  defini- 
tion of  scirrhus.  The  disease  is  not 
regularly  attended  with  swelling  ; 
sometimes  scirrhous  parts  diminish  in 
size  and  shrink.  Hardness  is  not  a 
characteristic  property  ; for  many  tu- 
mours which  are  not  scirrhous,  are  ex- 
ceedingly indurated.  The  disease  is 
not  always  situated  in  a gland:  it 
oftentimes  attacks  structures,  which 
cannot  be  called  glandular ; and  hard 
glandular  swellings  are  often  seen, 


which  do  not  partake  of  scirrhus. 
The  disposition  to  cancer  cannot  be 
enumerated  among  the  marks  of  scir- 
rhus, since  it  is  not  discoverable  till 
carcinoma  has  actually  commenced. 
Its  termination  in  open  cancer  is  not 
an  invariable  occurrence  ; and  other 
tumours  become  cancerous,  to  which 
no  one  would  apply  the  term  scir- 
rhous. 

Scientific  surgeons  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  have  a definite  meaning,  when 
they  employ  the  word  scirrhus;  su- 
perficial. practitioners  do  unquestion- 
ably use  the  word  most  vaguely ; and 
perhaps,  influenced  by  its  etymology, 
they  call  an  immense  number  of  va- 
rious morbid  indurations  scirrhous. 

We  have  always  considered  scir- 
rhus as  a diseased  hardness,  in  which 
there  is  a propensity  to  cancerous  ul- 
ceration, and  a greater  backwardness 
to  recede,  than  exists  in  any  other 
kind  of  diseased  hardness,  although 
the  skin  may  occasionally  not  break 
during  life,  and  a few  scirrhous  indu- 
rations may  have  been  lessened. 

Though  Richter  states,  that  this 
disposition  cannot  be  discovered  till 
carcinoma  has  actually  taken  place ; 
though  Messrs.  Burnes  and  Home  con- 
firm, that  other  indurations  and  tu- 
mours may  terminate  in  cancer  ; 
though  Mr.  Abernethy  shews,  that 
sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumours 
may  end  in  most  malignant  diseases, 
and  such  as  merit  the  name  of  cancer ; 
yet  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  in  all 
these  instances,  the  changes  which  pre- 
cede cancerous  ulceration,  bear  no  si- 
militude to  the  genuine  scirrhus. 

The  puckering  of  the  skin,  the  dull 
leaden  colour  of  the  integuments,  the 
knotted  and  uneven  feel  of  the  disease, 
the  occasional  darting  pains  in  the 
part,  its  fixed  attachment  to  the  skin 
above  and  muscles  beneath,  form  so 
striking  an  assemblage  of  symptoms, 
that  when  they  are  all  present,  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the 
tumour  is  a scirrhus,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  about  to  acquire,  if  it  have  not 
already  acquired,  the  power  of  con- 
taminating the  surrounding  parts. 

The  truly  scirrhous  tumour,  wnicli 
is  known  to  be  capable  of  forming  the 
cancerous  poison,  when  allowed  to  in- 
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crease  in  size,  is  known  to  be  hard, 
heavy,  connected  with  the  gland  of  the 
breast,  and  when  moved,  the  whole 
gland  moves  along  with  it.  The 
structure  of  a scirrhous  tumour  in  the 
breast,  is  different  in  various  stages  of 
the  disease  ; and  a description  of  the 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  three 
principal  ones,  may  give  a tolerable 
idea  of  what  the  changes  are,  which 
it  goes  through  previous  to  its  break- 
ing, or  becoming  what  is  termed  an 
open  cancer. 

When  a section  is  made  of  such  a 
tumour  in  an  early  stage,  provided  the 
structure  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  it 
puts  on  the  following  appearance  : 
the  centre  is  more  compact,  harder  to 
the  feel,  and  has  a more  uniform  tex- 
ture than  the  rest  of  the  tumour,  and  is 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  cartilage ; 
this  middle  part  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  a silver  penny,  and  from  this, 
in  every  direction,  like  rays,  are  seen 
ligamentous  bands  of  a white  colour, 
and  very  narrow ; looking,  in  the  sec- 
tion, like  so  many  extremely  irregular 
lines  passing  to  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour,  which  is  blended  with 
the  substance  of  the  surrounding 
gland.  In  the  interstices  between 
these  bands,  the  substance  is  different, 
and  becomes  less  compact  towards  the 
outer  edge.  On  a more  minute 
examination,  transverse  ligamentous 
bands  of  a fainter  appearance,  form 
a kind  of  net-work,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  the  new-fonned  substance  is 
inclosed.  This  structure  accords  with 
what  Dr.  Baillie  describes  to  be  the 
case,  in  cancerous  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach and  uterus. 

In  a further  advanced  stage  of  the 
tumour,  the  whole  of  .the  diseased 
part  has  a more  uniform  structure,  no 
central  point  can  be  distinguished,  the 
external  edge  is  more  defined,  and 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  gland ; 
and  the  ligamentous  bands  in  different 
directions  are  very  apparent,  but  do  not 
follow  any  course  that  can  be  traced. 

When  the  tumour  has  advanced  to 
what  may  be  called  cancerous  suppu- 
ration, which  however  does  not  al- 
ways happen  in  the  centre,  before  it 
has  approached  the  skin,  and  formed 
an  external  sore  ; it  then  exhibits  an 


appearance  totally  different  from  what 
has  been  described.  In  the  centre  is 
a small  irregular  cavity  filled  with  a 
bloody  fluid,  the  edges  of  which  are 
ulcerated,  jagged,  and  spongy  Beyond 
these  there  is  a radiated  appearance  of 
ligamentous  bands,  diverging  towards 
the  circumference;  but  the  tumour, 
near  the  circumference,  is  more  com- 
pact, and  is  made  up  of  distinct  por- 
tions, each  of  which  has  a centre, 
surrounded  by  ligamentous  bands  in 
concentric  circles. 

In  some  instances  the  scirrhus  has 
no  appearance  of  suppuration  or  ul- 
ceration in  the  centre,  but  consists  of 
a cyst  filled  with  a transparent  fluid, 
and  a fungous  excrescence  projecting 
into  this  cavity,  the  lining  of  which  is 
smooth  and  polished.  When  a large 
hydatid  of  this  kind  occurs,  a number 
of  very  small  ones  have  been  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  tumour; 
and  in  other  cases,  there  are  many 
very  small  ones  of  the  size  of  pin's 
heads,  without  a large  one.  These 
hydatids  are  certainly  by  no  means 
sufficiently  frequent  in  their  occur- 
rence, to  admit  of  their  forming  any 
part  of  tfye  character  of  a cancerous 
tumour. 

Our  author  relates  two  cases  of 
hydatids  found  in  the  breast.  In  the 
first,  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were 
bloody  serum ; in  the  second,  a clear 
fluid.  These  two  cases  of  simple  hy- 
datids in  the  breast,  unconnected  with 
any  diseased  alteration  of  structure, 
led  Mr.  Home  to  consider  the  hydatids 
sometimes  found  in  cancerous  breasts ; 
and  he  believes  that  such  hydatids 
are  no  part  of  the  poisonous  disease, 
but  accidental  complaints  superadded 
to  it ; and,  since  such  hydatids  do  oc- 
cur in  the  natural  state  of  the  glands, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  do  so 
in  disease. 

Mr.  Home  endeavours  to  define  his 
conception  of  a cancer,  as  follows: 
As  cancer  is  a term  too  indiscriminate- 
ly applied  to  many  local  diseases  for 
which  we  have  no  remedy,  though 
they  differ  very  much  among  them- 
selves, it  becomes  necessary  to  state 
what  the  complaints  are,  which  I in- 
clude under  this  denomination.  The 
present  observations  respecting  can- 
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cer,  apply  only  to  those  diseased  ap 
pearances  which  are  capable  of  conta- 
minating other  parts,  either  by  direct 
communication,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  absorbents ; and  when 
they  approach  the  skin,  produce  in  it 
small  tumours  of  their  own  nature,  by 
a mode  of  contamination  with  which 
we  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

There  is  a disease  by  which  parts 
of  a glandular  structure  are  very 
frequently  attacked,  particularly  the 
womb,  the  alse  of  the  nose,  the  lips, 
and  the  glans  penis.  This  has  been 
called  cancer,  but  differs  from  the 
species  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
in  not  contaminating  the  neighbouring 
parts,  with  which  it  is  in  contact; 
and  neither  affecting  the  absorbent 
glands,  nor  the-skin  at  a distance  from 
it.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  an  eating 
sore,  which  is  uniformly  progressive ; 
whereas,  in  cancer,  after  the  sore  has 
made  some  progress,  a ridge  is  formed 
upon  the  margin,  and  the  ulceration 
no  longer  takes  that  direction.  It 
also  differs  from  a cancer,  in  admiting 
of  a cure,  in  many  instances,  and  un- 
der different  modes  of  treatment. 

From  the  facts  that  have  been 
stated,'  (in  Mr.  Home’s  case,)  it  ap- 
pears that  cancer  is  a disease  which  is 
local  in  its  origin.  In  this  respect, 
the  cases  alluded  to  only  confirm  an 
opinion  very  generally  received. 

Mr.  Home  endeavours  to  establish  a 
second  point,  that  cancer  is  not  a dis- 
ease which  immediately  takes  place  in 
a healthy  part  of  the  body ; but  one 
for  the  production  of  winch,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  part  should  have  un- 
dergone some  previous  change  con- 
nected with  the  disease.  In  proof  of  this, 
Mr.  Home  adduces  the  two  first  cases 
in  his  work,  and  the  innumerable  in- 
stances in  which  a pimple,  small  tu- 
mour, or  wart  upon  the  nose,  cheek, 
or  prepuce,  after  remaining  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  thirty  years,  without  pro- 
ducing the  smallest  inconvenience  ; 
bu£  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  up- 
on being  cut  in  shaving,  bruised  by 
any  accidental  violence,  or  otherwise 
injured,  assumes  a cancerous  dispo- 
sition. 

All  the  cases  of  induration  of  the 
gland  of  the  breast,  or  of  indolent 


tumours  in  it,  which  have  continued 
for  years,  without  producing  any 
symptom,  and  after  being  irritated  by 
accidental  violence,  have  assumed  a 
new  disposition,  and  become  cancer- 
ous, admit  of  the  same  explanation ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  latter  po- 
sition., 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERS  OF 
SCIRRHOUS  SWELLINGS. 

A scirrhous  induration  seldom  acquires 
the  magnitude  to  which  almost  all 
other  tumours  are  liable  to  grow  when 
no  steps  are  taken  to  retard  their 
growth.  Many  are  certainly  attended 
even  with  a diminution,  or  shrunk 
state  of  the  part  affected. 

The  tumours  are  generally  more  fix- 
ed and  less,  moveable  than  other  sorts 
of  tumours ; especially  when  the  lat- 
ter have  never  been  in  a state  of  in- 
flammation. 

With  little  exception,  other  diseases 
do  not  involve  in  their  ravages  indis- 
criminately every  kind  of  structure, 
skin,  muscle,  cellular  substance,  &c. 
and  the  integuments  seldom  become 
affected,  before  the  distention,  pro- 
duced by  the  size  of  such  swellings, 
becomes  very  considerable.  In  scir- 
rhous cases  the  skin  soon  becomes  con- 
taminated, discoloured,  and  puckered. 

Some  few  tumours  may  be  harder 
and  heavier  than  a few  scirrhous  ones; 
but  the  reverse  is  commonly  the  case. 

As  other  indurations  and  tumours 
may  assume  the  cancerous  action,  and 
even  end  in  cancerous  ulcerations; 
and  as  some  true  scirrhi,  when  not  irri- 
tated by  improper  treatment,  may 
continue  stationary  for  years ; the  oc- 
currence of  actual  carcinoma  cannot 
prove  that  the  preceding  state  was  that 
of  scirrhus.  The  only  criterion  of  the 
latter  disease  is  deduced  from  the  as- 
semblage of  characters  already  specifi- 
ed ; for,  except  the  peculiar  puckering, 
and  speedy  leaden  discolouration  of 
the  skin,  no  other  appearances,  con- 
sidered separately,  form  any  line  of 
discrimination. 

The  white  ligamentous  bands 
around  a scirrhus  is  a very  charac- 
teristic symptom ; but  these  cannot  be 
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detected  till  the  disease  has  been  re- 
moved. Hence,  how  manifestly  pru- 
dent it  must  be  to  take  away  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  substance 
surrounding  a scirrhus  tumour!  Were 
any  of  these  white  bands  left,  the  dis- 
ease would  inevitably  recur. 

OF  CANCER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UL- 
CERATION. 

The  diseased  skin,  covering  a carcino- 
matous tumour,  generally  ulcerates 
before  the  tumour  has  attained  any 
great  magnitude;  a large  chasm  is 
then  produced  in  its  substance,  partly 
by  a sloughing,  and  partly  by  an  ul- 
cerating process.  Sometimes,  when 
cells  contained  in  the  tumour  are  by 
this  means  laid  open,  their  contents, 
which  are  a pulpy  matter  of  different 
degrees  of  consistence  and  various 
colours,  fall  out,  and  an  excoriating 
ichor  distils  from  their  sides.  This 
discharge  takes  place  with  a celerity 
which  would  almost  induce  a belief 
fnat  it  can  hardly  result  from  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion.  When  the  diseased 
actions  have,  as  it  were,  exhausted 
themselves,  an  attempt  at  reparation 
appears  to  take  place,  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  healthy  parts.  New 
flesh  is  formed,  constituting  a fungus 
of  peculiar  hardness,  as  it  partakes  of 
the  diseased  actions  by  which  it  is 
produced.  This  diseased  fungus  oc- 
casionally even  cicatrizes.  But  though 
the  actions  of  the  disease  are  thus 
mitigated,  though  they  may  be  for 
some  time  indolent  and  stationary, 
tney  never  cease,  nor  does  the  part 
ever  become  healthy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  disease  ex- 
tends through  the  medium  of  the  ab- 
sorbing vessels.  Their  glands  become 
affected  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  original  tumour.  The  pro- 
gress of  cancer,  in  an  absorbent  gland, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
already  described.  The  disease  is 
communicated  from  one  gland  to  an- 
other, so  that  after  all  the  axilliary 
glands  are  affected,  those  which  lie  un- 
der the  collar-bone,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  become  disordered.  Occasion- 
ally a gland  or  two  become  diseased 


higher  up  in  the  neck,  and  apparently 
out  of  the  course  which  the  absorbed 
fluids  would  take.  As  the  disease 
continues,  the  absorbent  glands,  in 
the  course  of  the  internal  mammary 
vessels,  become  affected.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  cancer,  a number  of 
small  tumours,  of  similar  structure  to 
the  original  disease,  form  at  some  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  make  a kind  of  irregu- 
lar circle  round  it. 

The  strongest  constitutions  now 
sink  under  the  pain  and  irritation, 
which  the  disease  creates,  aggravated 
by  the  obstruc  tion  which  it  occasions 
to  the  functions  of  absorption  in  those 
parts,  to  which  the  vessels  leading  to 
the  diseased  glands  belong.  ' Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient is  generally  affected  with  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  a cough. 

The  edges  of  a cancerous  ulcer  are 
hard,  ragged,  and  unequal,  very  pain- 
ful, and  reversed  in  different  ways,  be- 
ing sometimes  turned  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  on  other  occasions  in- 
wards. The  whole  surface  of  the  sore 
is  commonly  unequal : in  some  parts 
there  are  considerable  risings,  whilst 
in  others  there  are  deep  excavations. 
The  discharge  for  the  most  part  is 
a thin,  dark-coloured,  foetid  ichor; 
and  is  often  possessed  of  such  a degree 
of  acrimony,  as  to  excoriate  and  even 
destroy  the  neighbouring  parts.  In 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, a good  deal  of  blood  is  often  lost 
from  the  ulcerated  vessels.  A burning 
heat  is  universally  felt  over  the  ulce- 
rated surface ; and  this  is  the  most  tor- 
menting symptom  that  attends  the 
disorder.  Those  shooting  lancinating 
pains,  which  are  generally  very  dis- 
tressing in  the  occult  state  of  the  com- 
plaint, become  now  a great  deal  more 
so.  Notwithstanding  that  cancerous 
diseases  are  not  always  situated  in 
glandular  parts,  yet  the  situation  of 
such  sores  affords  some  assistance  in 
the  diagnosis ; for  six  times  as  many 
cancerous  affections  occur  in  the  lips, 
and  breasts  of  women,  as  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  together. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
parts  in  cancer,  or  the  proximate 
cause,  many  opinions  have  prevailed. 
Until  lately  the  melancholic  humour 
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was  supposed  to  be  the  fluid  which 
was  obstructed  and  accumulated,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  fermented, 
and  produced  a burning  ulcer;  and 
whatever  promoted  the  generation  of 
this  humour  was  currently  admitted 
as  a remote  cause  of  cancer.  “ Wo- 
men,” says  Pare,  “are  more  subject 
to  scirrhus  than  men;  because  their 
liver  is  warmer,  and  their  spleen  be- 
ing weaker,  is  less  liable  to  purge  the 
blood  of  choler.”  Grief  and  chagrin, 
by  promoting  the  formation  of  this 
fiery  fluid,  were  accordingly  consi- 
dered by  Heister  as  very  apt  to  induce 
the  “ cancerous  diathesis;”  and  he 
adds,  by  way  of  corollary,  “ old 
maids,  and  women  who  do  not  breed, 
are  very  subject  to  cancer  in  the 
breast.”  Some  thought  that  the  ob- 
structed humour  became  charged  with 
an  acid,  and  that  this  produced  ulce- 
ration. Others  conjectured,  that  by 
an  adustion,  or  over-concoction,  it 
grew  sharp  and  burning.  Wiseman 
thought  it  more  probable  that  it  might 
become  arsenical.  These  changes  were 
almost  universally  believed  to  depend 
upon  the  previous  stagnation,  in  con- 
sequence of  obstruction  ; and  this 
leading  point  has  uniformly  been  in- 
sisted upon  by  every  preceding  au- 
thor, whatever  may  be  his  particular 
notion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  obstructed  fluid,  whether  bile, 
blood,  or  lymph.  Even  Mr.  B.  Bell 
insists  fully  on  the  cause  of  cancer  be- 
ing a mechanical  obstruction.  Some 
have  asserted,  that  they  have  detected 
little  worms  in  the  parts,  which,  eat- 
ing them  up,  produced  all  the  mis- 
chief attendant  on  cancer;  and  that 
to  their  introduction  this  disease  was 
owing.  Others  have  ridiculously  as- 
signed a little  wolf  in  the  part,  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease ! Strange  as  this 
doctrine  of  living  creatures  producing 
cancer  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
adopted  by  Dr.  Adams.  When  hy- 
datids find  their  way  into  a solid  sub- 
stance, the  consequence,  in  his  opinion, 
will  be  cancer ; and  the  success  of  an 
operation  will,  he  conjectures,  depend 
in  a great  measure  upon  these  animals 
being  confined  in  a common  cyst,  for 
then  they  may  be  all  removed ; where- 
as, if  they  be  unconnected,  some  of 


the  smaller  ones  may  be  allowed  to 
remain.  From  the  surface  of  the  cyst, 
which  contains  the  animal,  a fungus 
shoots  out,  and  thus  acts  as  a barrier 
between  it  and  the  skin;  or  if  the 
animal  have  been  in  the  stomach,  it 
separates  it  from  the  coats  of  that  vis- 
cus,  “preventing  suppuration  in  the 
one  instance,  and  absorption  in  the 
other.”  This  suppuration  and  “ dis- 
position to  fungate,  before  the  skin  is 
broken,”  is,  (continues  Mr.  Burns,  if 
I understand  him,)  produced  by  the 
death  of  the  animal ; for,  says  Dr. 
Adams,  “ if  hydatids  possess  the  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  during  their  transpa- 
rent state,  and  their  opacity  is  the 
effect  of  the  loss  of  that  principle, 
would  they  not,  in  the  latter  stage, 
stimulate  the  part,  in  which  they  are 
situated,  to  suppuration,  as  we  find 
the  case  with  the  guinea-worm  when 
dead  ?” 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which 
these  animals  produce  the  symptoms 
of  cancer,  we  are  told,  that  “ this  en- 
largement of  a foreign  body  in  a solid 
substance,  and  so  extremely  sensible 
as  the  breast,  cannot  but  be  attended 
with  intense  pain  and  frequent  inflam- 
mation.” A doctrine  not  far  removed, 
says  Mr.  Burns,  from  that  taught  in 
the  humoral  schools,  which  maintain- 
ed, that  the  coagulation  and  inspissa- 
tion  of  the  fluids  distended  the  follicles 
of  the  glands,  producing  many  cavi- 
ties and  much  pain. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  though 
hydatids  are  occasionally  found  in 
cancerous  tumours,  they  are  not  found 
often  enough  to  make  any  part  of  the 
character  of  the  disease ; and  they  are 
met  with  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
not  the  least  vestige  of  such  disorder. 

After  cancer  had  continued  some 
time,  it  was  believed  that  the  matter 
was  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  that 
all  the  humours  were  speedily  assimi- 
lated. Hence  was  explained  the  fatal 
and  rapid  progress  of  relapses,  after  an 
apparent  cure.  The  only  effect  of  ab- 
sorption, however,  is  on  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  intervene  betwixt  the 
sore  and  the  heart ; for  beyond  these 
the  absorbed  matter  is  changed  in  its 
nature  and  properties. 

In  many  instances  cancer  is  evi 
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dently  produced  by  the  same  causes, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  sim- 
ple inflammation.  It  is,  however,  a 
general  opinion,  that  cancer  arises  fre- 
quently from  some  unknown  and  mys- 
terious cause,  which  we  cannot  detect, 
and  which  therefore  has  been  resolved 
into  some  constitutional  taint,  or  can- 
cerous ferment.  But,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  constitution  is  perfectly  healthy  in 
the  commencement  of  this  disease ; 
nor  is  there  the  smallest  proof  that  it 
resembles  scrofula,  in  depending  on 
any  peculiarity  of  constitution,  before 
the  causes  operate.  Blows,  bruises,  &c. 
may  give  rise  to  cancer ; but  in  many 
instances  there  is  no  evident  local 
cause  acting  directly  on  the  part.  In 
the  breast,  cancer  frequently  com- 
mences without  the  interference  of  any 
topical  agent.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, in  these  cases,  an  irregularity  or 
disappearance  of  the  menses ; and  the 
affection  of  the  mamma  seems  to  de- 
pend on  sympathy  between  it  and  the 
uterus.  Certain  it  is,  that  cancer  is 
very  frequent  about  the  time  of  life 
when  the  menstrual  discharge  ceases. 

Cancerous  diseases  are  undoubtedly 
most  common  in  elderly  persons ; but 
no  age  is  exempt  from  this  disease. 
Mr.  Bums  mentions  his  having  seen  it 
distinctly  marked,  and  attended  with 
a fatal  event,  in  children  of  five  years 
old : he  mentions  two  instances  of  the 
the  eye  being  affected  in  such  subjects. 

TREATMENT  OF  CANCER. 

Some  have  supposed  cancers  to  be  a 
general  disorder  of  the  system  ; while 
others  have  regarded  them  merely  as 
a local  affection.  This  is  a point  of 
much  importance  in  practice;  for  if 
cancers  are  originally  only  local  affec- 
tions, no  objection  can  be  made  to  ex- 
tirpating them.  They  who  think  that 
cancer  is  a constitutional  disease,  re- 
gard the  operation  as  useless,  perhaps 
hurtful,  inasmuch  as  it  may  convert  a 
scirrhus  into  an  open  cancer,  or  make 
the  affection  occur  in  some  other  part. 

The  best  practitioners  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  have  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  cancer  depending  on  con- 
stitutional causes;  and  we  have  stated 
Mr.  Home’s  sentiments  in  opposition 


to  the  opinion.  When  cancer  breaks 
out  again,  in  the  same  part,  after  the 
performance  of  an  operation,  it  is  often 
owing  to  some  part  of  the  disease 
having  been  blameably  left  behind, 
or  to  the  operation  having  been  put 
off  too  long.  How  likely  it  is,  that 
some  of  the  cancerous  mischief  may 
be  left  un removed  by  the  operator,  is 
obvious,  on  considering  the  manner 
in  which  the  white  bands,  resembling 
ligament,  shoot  into  the  surrounding 
fat ; and  that  even  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles,  beneath  a cancerous  disease, 
are  frequently  affected.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes,  to  all  appearance, 
so  freely  and  completely  removed,  that 
its  recurrence  must  perhaps  be  imputed 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  same 
unknown  cause  which  originally  pro- 
duced the  first  cancerous  mischief. 

Until  very  lately,  the  accounts  given 
of  the  results  of  operations  for  cancers 
were  so  unpromising,  that  they  must 
have  deterred  many  patients  from  un- 
dergoing a timely  operation ; which, 
for  cancerous  complaints,  is  the  only 
remedy  to  be  depended  on,  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted.  As 
Mr.  B.  Bell  remarks,  the  great  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  must 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence, 
even  with  practitioners,  in  making 
them  much  more  backward  in  under- 
taking the  extirpation  of  cancers, 
than  they  otherwise  would  probably 
have  been.  “ Of  sixty  cancers,”  says 
he,  “ which  I have  been  present 
at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  pa- 
tients remained  free  of  the  disease,  at 
the  end  of  two  years  : three  of  these 
lucky  people  had  occult  cancers  in  the 
breast,  and  the  fourth  had  an  ulcerated 
cancer  on  the  lip.”  Dr.  Monro  also 
observes,  that  in  those  in  whom  he 
saw  the  disease  relapse,  it  was  always 
more  violent,  and  made  a quicker 
progress,  than  it  commonly  did  in 
others  on  whom  no  operation  had 
been  performed.  Hence  he  questions, 
“ whether  ought  cancerous  tumours 
to  be  extirpated,  or  ought  the  pallia- 
tive method  only  to  be  followed?” 
and  upon  the  whole  he  concludes 
against  their  extirpation,  except  in 
such  as  are  of  the  occult  kind,  in 
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voung  healthy  peopie,  and  that  have 
oeen  occasioned  by  bruises,  or  some 
other  external  causes. 

More  modern  experience  has,  how- 
ever, afforded  a very  different  result, 
and  given  ample  encouragement  to 
the  early  performance  of  an  operation, 
and  even  to  making  an  attempt  to  cut 
away  the  disease,  in  every  instance, 
both  of  the  occult  and  ulcerated  kind, 
when  such  a measure  can  be  so  exe- 
cuted, as  not  to  leave  a particle  of  the 
cancerous  mischief  behind. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1772,  published  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  present  sub- 
ject. At  this  period,  he  had  extir- 
pated from  different  parts  of  the  body 
eighty-eight  genuine  cancers,  which 
were  all  ulcerated,  except  four;  and 
all  the  patients,  except  two,  recovered 
of  the  operation.  Of  the  first  forty- 
five  cases,  only  one  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ; in  three  more  the  cancer  broke 
out  again  in  different  parts;  and  in 
a fifth  there  were  threatenings  of  some 
tumours,  at  a distance  from  the  ori- 
ginal disease.  These  tumours,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  till  three  years 
after  the  operation ; and  the  woman 
was  carried  off  by  a fever,  before  they 
had  made  any  progress.  All  the  rest 
of  the  forty-five  continued  well,  as 
long  as  they  lived;  or  are  so,  says 
Mr.  Hill,  at  this/  day.  One  of  them 
survived  the  operation  above  thirty 
years;  and  fifteen  were  then  alive, 
although  the  last  of  them  was  cured 
in  March,  1761. 

Of  the  next  thirty-three,  one  lived 
only  four  months;  and  in  five  more 
the  cancer  broke  out  afresh,  after  hav- 
ing been  once  healed.  The  reason 
why,  out  of  forty-five  cases,  only  four 
or  five  proved  unsuccessful,  and  six, 
out  of  thirty-three,  was  as  follows: 
“ The  extraordinary  success  I met 
with,  (says  Mr.  Hill,)  made  can- 
cerous patients  resort  to  me  from  all 
comers  of  the  country,  several  of 
whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was  lit- 
tle probability  of  a cure  by  extirpation 
or  any  other  means,  forced  me  to  per- 
form the  operation,  contrary  both  to 
my  judgment  and  inclination.” 

Upon  a survey  in  April,  1764, 
made  with  a view  to  publication,  the 
numbers  stood  thus: — Total  cured. 


of  different  ages,  from  eighty  down 
wards,  sixty-three;  of  whom  there 
were  then  living  thirty-nine.  In 
twenty -eight  of  that  number  the  ope- 
ration had  been  performed  more  than 
two  years  before ; and  in  eleven,  it 
had  been  done  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  years.  So  that  upon  the 
whole,  after  thirty  years’  practice, 
thirty -nine  out  of  sixty-three  patients 
were  alive  and  sound : which  gives 
Mr.  Hill  occasion  to  observe,  that 
the  different  patients  lived  as  long 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  cancers, 
as,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality, 
they  would  have  done  had  they  never 
had  any  cancers,  or  undergone  any 
operation. 

The  remaining  twenty-five,  which 
complete  the  eighty-eight,  were  cured 
since  the  year  1764.  Twenty-two 
of  these  had  been  cured  at  least  two 
years  i and  some  of  them,  it  may  be 
remarked,  were  seventy,  and  one 
ninety  years  old. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  sum  of  the 
whole  stood  thus: — Of  eighty-eight 
cancers,  extirpated  at  least  two  years 
before,  not  cured,  two;  broke  out 
afresh,  nine;  threatened  with  a re- 
lapse, one  : — making  in  all,  twelve; 
which  is  less  than  a seventh  part  of 
the  whole  number.  At  that  time 
there  were  about  forty  patients  alive 
and  sound,  whose  cancers  had  been 
extirpated  above  two  years  before. 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  was  present  at 
many  of  these  cases,  bears  witness 
to  Mr.  Hill’s  accuracy ; and  the  for- 
mer very  judiciously  states,  u that 
from  these  and  many  other  well-au- 
thenticated facts,  which,  if  necessary, 
might  be  adduced  of  the  success  at- 
tending the  extirpation  of  cancers, 
there  is,  it  is  presumed,  very  great 
reason  for  considering  the  disease  in 
general  as  a local  complaint,  not 
originally  connected  with  any  dis- 
order of  the  system;  and  that  a ge- 
neral cancerous  taint  seldom,  or  per- 
haps never,  occurs,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  cancerous  virus  being  absorbed 
into  the  constitution  from  some  local 
affection.  This,  in  every  case  of  real 
cancer,  or  rather  in  such  scirrliosities 
as  from  their  nature  are  known  gene- 
rally to  terminate  in  cancer  should 
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certainly  determine  us  to  have  re- 
course to  extirpation  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; and  if  this  were  done  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  such  affections, 
or  before  the  formation  of  matter 
takes  place,  their  return  would  pro- 
bably be  a very  rare  occurrence.” 

MEDICINES  AND  PLANS  WHICH 
HAVE  BEEN  TRIED  FOR  THE  CURE 
OF  SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

Of  the  general  remedies,  narcotics, 
such  as  cicuta,  (hemlock,)  opium, 
nightshade,  &c.  have  been  employed 
with  most  confidence. 

Hemlock  owed  its  reputation  to  the 
experimental  talent  of  Storck,  who 
has  written  several  libeili  on  this  plant. 
According  to  him,  hemlock  possesses 
very  evident  powers  over  cancer,  and 
has  cured  a great  many  cases ; but  in 
less  prejudiced  hands  it  has  been  found 
much  less  successful ; and  even  in  many 
of  the  instances  adduced  by  Baron 
Storck  of  its  utility,  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  disease  was  really 
cancer.  The  public  have  now,"  with 
very  great  reason,  very  little  reliance 
on  this  medicine.  In  cancerous  ul- 
cerations, Mr.  Burns  declares,  that  he 
never  knew  hemlock  produce  the  tem- 
porary melioration  which  many  talk  of. 

The  pommoriy  way  of  exhibiting 
the  hemlock  is  to  begin  with  small 
doses,  and  increase  them  gradually, 
until  they  produce  vertigo.  We  may 
begin  with  two  grains  pf  the  extract,  or 
four  of  the  powder,  recently  prepared, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  to  be  gradually  increased.  In 
this  way  'some  patients  have  at  last 
been  able  to  take  an  ounce  of  the 
extract  daily ; “ but,”  says  Mr.  Burns, 

if  a much  less  quantity  than  this 
produce  no  good  effect,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  useless  to  continue  a re- 
medy which,  in  This  dose,  must  injure 
the  constitution  every  day  that  it  is 
continued.”  On  the  continent,  hem- 
lock has  been  used  in  the  form  of  a 
bath ; but  it  is  so  disagreeable,  that 
few  will  submit  to  this  method. 

The  belladonna,  (deadly  night- 
shade,) has  been  much  recommended 
by  Lambergen.  During  its  use  he 
kept  the  bowels  open  with  clysters, 


administered  every  second  day.  The 
dose  should  be  at  first  a grain  of  the 
dried  leaves,  made  into  a pill.  This 
in  the  beginning  is  to  be  given  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  after- 
wards more  frequently.  The  reputa- 
tion of  belladonna  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  much  success. 

The  hyocyamus,  (henbane,)  has 
often  been  tried  in  cancerous  cases, 
and  was  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  ancients.  Mr.  Burns  says  he  has 
employed  it  occasionally,  but  with 
little  effect.  The  dose  with  which 
you  may  begin,  is  two  grains  of  the 
extract. 

The  digitalis  diminishes  vascular 
action,  and  may  act  on  scirrhi,  like 
abstinence,  bleeding,  &c.  It  has, 
however,  no  specific  virtue  in  curing 
cancerous  diseases. 

Opium  is  seldom  employed  with 
an  intention  of  curing  cancer,  although 
it  probably  has  just  as  much  power 
of  this  kind  as  other  narcotics,  which 
have  been  more  frequently  used. — 
For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  pain 
of  cancerous  diseases,  however,  opium 
is  very  freely  employed. 

Tonics  may  sometimes  improve 
the  general  health ; but  as  they  never 
produce  any  effect  on  the  local  dis- 
ease, they  are  now  seldom  exhibited. 

Mr.  Justamond  thought  arsenic  a 
specific  for  cancers.  Future  expe- 
rience has  not,  however,  confirmed 
the  truth  of  this  opinion 

Mercury,  in  conjunction  with  de- 
coction of  guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  &c. 
has  been  recommended;  but,  as  Mr. 
Burns  very  justly  remarks,  no  fact  is 
more  certainly  ascertained,  than  that 
mercury  always  exasperates  the  disease, 
especially  when  in  the  ulcerated  state. 

The  vitriolated  copper  has  been 
tried ; but  it  has  at  this  day  no  fame 
whatever.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  muriated  barytes. 

The  carbonate  (rust)  of  iron  has 
been  extolled  by  Mr.  Carmichael  for 
its  efficacy  in  curing  cancer.  This 
gentleman  used  to  begin  with  twelve 
grains  of  the  preparation  every  six 
hours;  while  he  also  used,  as  a lotion, 
a saturated  solution  of  the  acetite  of 
the  same  metal,  or  else  the  powdered 
rust  was  sprinkled  on  the  sore.  Many 
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remedies  have  acquired  celebrity  in 
cases  of  cancer,  because  very  bad 
and  malignant  diseases,  only  sup- 
posed to  be  cancers,  have  got  well 
under  their  use.  Such  is  probably 
the  case  with  the  carbonate  of  iron. 

In  some  instances,  Mr.  Justamond 
used  to  join  the  corrosive  sublimate 
with  arsenic.  Opium,  added  to  both 
applications,  mitigates  the  pain  with- 
out injuring  the  efficacy  of  the  re- 
medy. 

The  only  mode  of  treatment  which 
Mr.  Pearson  has  ever  seen  do  any 
particular  benefit  to  cancer,  is  that 
of  keeping  the  patient  on  diet  barely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life,  such 
as  barley-water  alone,  tea,  &c.  Pa- 
tients with  cancers  receive  considera- 
ble benefit  from  being  kept  strictly 
on  a milk  diet. 

The  old  surgeons  commonly  dressed 
cancerous  sores  with  narcotic  appli- 
cations. Vesalius  used  cloths  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  the  solanum ; whilst 
others  employed  it  mixed  with  oil 
of  roses,  and  preparations  of  lead  and 
antimony.  Others  had  recourse  to 
the  hyocyamus  ; but  of  late,  hemlock 
poultices  seem  to  have  superseded 
most  other  narcotic  applications. — 
These  have  undoubtedly  in  many 
cases,  as  Mr.  Burns  observes,  abated 
the  pain  and  diminished  the  fetor; 
but  this  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  even  this  expectation 
will  not  always  be  -realized. 

Carrot  poultices  are  better  than 
those  of  hemlock,  as  they  produce 
as  much  ease,  and  diminish  the  fetor 
more  powerfully. 

The  fetor  of  cancers  having  been 
thought  to  resemble  that  of  the  kali  sul- 
phuratum,  (liver  of  sulphur,)  and  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  being  the 
best  agent  for  decomposing  and  de- 
stroying such  smell,  it  has  been  re- 
commended as  an  application  to  can- 
cerous sores.  It  may  correct  the  fetor ; 
but  it  will  never  accomplish  a cure. 

Carbonic  acid  has  been  said  not 
only  to  correct  the  fetor,  but  in  some 
instances  completely  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. It  was  long  ago  proposed,  says 
Mr.  Burns,  by  M.  Peyhilhe,  and  of 
late  it  has  again  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Ewart.  Experience  has, 


however,  not  shewn  that  the  efficacy 
of  carbonic  acid,  in  cases  of  cancer  is 
very  great. 

Fourcroy  remarks:  “ After  the  first 
applications,  the  cancerous  sore  ap- 
pears to  assume  a more  favourable  as- 
pect ; the  sanies  which  flowed  from  it 
becomes  whiter,  thicker,  and  purer, 
and  the  flesh  has  a redder  and  fresher 
colour;  but  these  flattering  appear- 
ances are  deceitful,  nor  do  they 
continue  long,  for  the  sore  speedily 
returns  to  its  former  state,  and  its  pro- 
gress goes  on  as  before  the  applica- 
tion.” The  best  method  of  applying 
carbonic  acid,  is  by  means  of  a blad- 
der, the  mouth  of  which  is  fastened 
round  the  sore  with  adhesive  plaister. 
The  air  is  introduced  by  a pipe,  in- 
serted at  the  other  end. 

Sometimes  the  fermenting  poultice 
is  employed. 

Digitalis,  as  a local  application,  is 
entitled  to  about  as  much  confidence 
as  hemlock. 

Tar  ointment,  gastric  juice,  ab- 
sorbent powders,  &c.  have  been  tried : 
but  without  any  evident  good. 

Mr.  Fearon  rejects,  probably  with 
much  reason,  all  internal  remedies,  as 
inefficient  in  the  treatment  of  cancer; 
and  he  recommends,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  complaint,  a method 
of  practice  founded  on  his  idea  of  the 
inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease. 
“ In  the  beginning  of  scirrhous  af- 
fections of  the  breasts  and  testis,  the 
mode  I have  adopted  of  taking  away 
blood,  is  by  leeches  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  parts.  In  this  course,  however, 

I have  often  been  interrupted  by  the 
topical  inflammation,  produced  by 
these  animals  around  the  parts  where 
they  fastened.  In  delicate  female  ha- 
bits, I have  often  lost  a week,  before  I 
could  proceed  to  the  re-application  of 
them.  When  the  symptoms  led  me 
to  suspect  the  stomach,  uterus,  or  any 
of  the  viscera  to  be  so  affected,  that  the 
complaint  either  is,  or  most  probably 
soon  will  become,  cancerous,  1 then 
have  recourse  to  general  bleedings. 
But  whether  topical  or  general,  perse- 
verance for  a sufficient  length  of  time 
is  necessary.  Though  the  pulse  never 
indicated  such  practice,  yet  the  pa- 
tients have  not  suffered  by  repeated 
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bleedings;  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
passed  a certain  time  without  losing 
blood,  they  felt  a return  of  their 
symptoms,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
desired  to  be  bled  again.  To  this 
plan  of  repeated  bleedings,  I joined  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  avoiding 
wine,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors.” 
Mr.  Fearon  used  also  to  keep  the  belly 
open,  and  employ  saturnine  applica- 
tions. 

From  the  preceding  accounts,  we 
may  infer  that  scarcely  any  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  in  any  known  remedy 
or  plan,  in  cases  of  real  scirrhi,  and 
ulcerated  cancers.  The  operation  is 
the  only  rational  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  disease ; and  to  waste  time,  so 
as  to  allow  the  disorder  to  increase  in 
a serious  degree,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  trying  a train  of  unpromising  me- 
dicines, is  a conduct  which  is  un- 
worthy of  a wise  surgeon’s  imitation. 

Perhaps,  in  early  cases,  Mr.  Fearon’s 
method  is  warrantable,  together  M'ith 
diet  merely  enough  to  support  life ; 
but  the  punishment  attending  a resigna- 
tion to  this  regimen,  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  having  the  disease  cut 
away,  while  the  chance  of  efficacy 
■would  be  much  less.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  operation  is  what  we 
should  generally  resort  to  as  the  safest 
means  of  getting  rid  of  cancerous  dis- 
eases. As  we  have  before  remarked, 
the  operation  is  always  admissible, 
when  every  particle  of  the  disease  can 
be  removed  by  it.  Even  large  open 
cancers,  if  they  can  be  entirely  cut 
awa^,  are  often  capable  of  being  ef- 
fectually cured. 

The  removal  of  cancerous  disorders, 
even  in  the  slightest  and  most  trivial 
cases,  should  be  always  effected  with 
the  scalpel,  in  preference  to  caustic; 
the  use  of  which,  though  formerly  re- 
commended by  some  authors,  and 
still  adhered  to  by  others,  ought  for 
very  obvious  reasons  to  be  entirely 
laid  aside.  The  irritation  generally 
occasioned  by  every  application  of 
the  caustic  kind,  together  with  the 
pain  and  inflammation  which  com- 
monly ensue,  are  strong  objections  in 
cancerous  cases  Plunket’s  remedy, 
which  is  chiefly  arsenic,  is  equally  ob- 
' jectionable ; nor  can  you  at  once  so 


certainly  extirpate  every  atom  of  can- 
cerous mischief  with  any  caustic,  as 
you  can  with  the  knife,  for  with  this 
you  immediately  gain  an  occular  in- 
spection of  the  surface  surrounding  the 
disease,  so  as  to  see  and  feel  whether 
the  disordered  parts  are  completely  re- 
moved, or  whether  any  portion  of  the 
disorder  requires  a further  employ- 
ment of  the  instrument.  With  respect 
to  the  pain,  tliat  of  caustics  is  infinite- 
ly greater,  more  intolerable,  and  more 
tedious,  than  that  occasioned  by  the 
knife.  When  caustic  also  fails  in  de- 
stroying every  particle  of  the  disease 
at  once,  it  almost  always  tends  to  en- 
large, in  a very  rapid  way,  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  mischief. 


SIGNS,  &c.  IN  MEDICINE. 


Medicine,  like  all  other  sciences  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  originated  in 
Egypt.  The  leisure  which  the  peculiar 
situation  and  climate  of  that  country 
imposed  upon  its  inhabitants  during  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  may,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  singular  de- 
velopment of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

The  state  of  medicine  in  Egypt,  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  might  answer 
almost  equally  well  for  an  account  cf 
the  condition  of  the  healing  art,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country  at  the  present 
day. 

“ Every  distemper,”  says  the  father 
of  history,  “ hath  its  own  physician, 
who  confines  himself  to  the  cure  and 
study  of  that  alone,  and  meddles  with 
no  other ; so  that  all  places  are  crowd- 
ed with  physicians ; for  one  class  hath 
the  care  of  the  eyes,  another  of  the 
head,  another  of  the  region  of  the 
belly,  and  another  of  occult  distem- 
pers.” 

Diodorus,  speaking  of  the  Egyp- 
tian physicians,  says,  “ They  prevent 
distempers,  and  keep  the  body  in 
health,  by  refrigerating  and  laxative 
medicines,  by  abstinence,  and  emetics. 
They  hold  a superfluity  in  food  as 
the  origin  of  all  distempers,  which 
being  prevented  by  the  above-men- 
tioned regimen,  greatly  contributes  to 
maintain  the  body  in  health.” 
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Joseph  is  said  to  have  had  physi- 
cians even  among  his  servants.  “ And 
Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the 
physicians,  to  embalm  his  father’s 
body ; and  the  physicians  embalmed 
Israel.”  And  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
describes  balm  as  being  brought  from 
Gilead  by  a virgin,  the  daughter  of 
Egypt. 

One  of  the  terms  most  commonly 
used  in  the  medical  language  of  the 
present  day  is  Egyptian.  The  epithet 
applied  to  malignant  fever,  typhus,  is 
derived  from  typhon,  which  means, 
in  general,  the  evil  principle.  Typhon 
was  represented  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  as  contending  with  the  Sun, 
and  in  as  far  as  the  evil  principle  over- 
came the  good,  the  disease  prevailed 
among  mankind.  This  allegory  con- 
veys precisely  the  same  notion  of  the 
origin  of  malignant  fever,  as  is  assign- 
ed by  the  prevalent  medical  theory  of 
the  present  day.  When  the  stagnant 
waters  left  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  began  to  be  exhaled  by  the  sun, 
the  endemic  diseases  of  fever  and  dy- 
sentery became  prevalent,  and  were 
said  to  be  produced  by  marsh  mias- 
mata, the  exciting  causes  of  the  fever, 
which  proved  so  fatal  at  Walcheren, 
and  has  more  recently  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  Millbank  Penitentiary, 
where  the  two  great  sources  of  malig- 
nant fever,  marsh  miasmata  and  hu- 
man effluvia,  became  unhappily  com- 
bined. 

The  term  defluxion,  which  in  some 
parts  of  this  country  is  still  applied  to 
catarrhal  affections,  is  a relic  of  the 
same  ancient  opinions ; diseases  were 
then  supposed  to  be  caused  by  effluxes 
of  the  stars  or  planets. 

To  the  same  remote  source  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
critical  days ; a doctrine,  which,  if  at 
one  period  it  attracted  too  much  at- 
tention, seems  at  present  to  have  fallen 
into  unmerited  contempt. 

It  is  a singular  trait  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind,  that  the 
most  abstruse  and  difficult  of  all 
sciences,  that  department  of  know- 
ledge, which  in  a peculiar  manner 
evinces  the  existence  of  intellect,  and 
exalts  man  far  above  the  animal  crea- 
tion—astronomy— should  in  Egypt 


have  attained  a degree  of  perfection 
hardly  surpassed  at  the  present  day. 
The  origin  of  the  zodiacal  symbols 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  Medicine  was  originally  con- 
sidered and  studied  as  a branch  of 
philosophy.  “ Primoque  medendi 
scientia,  sapientiae  pars  hebebatur.* 
But  the  philosophy  of  those  times  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, a science,  which,  as  determin- 
ing the  proper  periods  of  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  was  essentially  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  support  of  human 
existence. 

A connection  between  the  several 
periods,  as  well  as  the  total  extent  of 
human  life,  with  the  revolutions  of 
the  planetary  bodies,  must  early  have 
been  evident  to  persons  versed  in  as- 
tronomy. They  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving that  the  duration  of  life  was 
commensurate  with  a certain  number 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  while  other  vicissitudes  in 
the  animal  economy  seemed  more 
nearly  connected  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  moon. 

From  the  sacred  Scriptures,  whence 
we  derive  our  most  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians,  we  learn,  that  “ God 
created  lights  in  the  firmament  of  hea- 
ven, to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ; 
and  appointed  them  for  signs,  and 
for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years.”  And  as  man’s  life  is  made  up 
of  days  and  of  years,  and  his  health  is 
influenced  by  the  seasons,  it  was  natural 
to  conclude,  that  his  welfare  might 
be  catenated  with  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  these  luminaries. 

Let  us  consider  how  far  these  gene- 
ral opinions  are  connected  with  facts. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  the  age  of 
man  is  comprised  in  seven  decades  of 
revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
Why  this  period  should  limit  the  du- 
ration of  human  life  we  can  assign  no 
other  reason,  than  that  such  is  the 
will  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

Hippocrates  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a disciple  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  which  again  was  de- 
rived from  Egypt,  divided  the  life  of 


* Celsus. 
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man  into  seven  ages ; a doctrine  which 
has  been  so  embalmed  in  the  poetry 
of  Shakspeare,  as  to  be  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  the  English  language. 

The  father  of  physic  moreover 
taught  his  disciples,  that  certain  phe- 
nomena of  disease  were  connected  with 
the  lunar  changes.  The  synodical,  or 
mean  period  of  a lunation,  is  four 
times  seven,  or  twenty-eight  days. 
Each  of  these  septenary  periods  he 
again  divided  into  three  days  and  a 
half;  and  each  of  these  periods  he 
considered  as  decretorial,  or  indica- 
tive of  some  change  in  the  state  of  the 
patient  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

Unquestionably  the  physicians  of 
antiquity  were  better  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  periods  of  febrile  diseases 
than  the  moderns,  in  as  far  as  they 
did  not  attempt  to  arrest  the  course  of 
disease  by  the  administration  of  active 
remedies,  but  contented  themselves 
with  watching  the  progress  of  nature, 
and  regulating  or  aiding  her  curative 
efforts.  And,  as  far  as  my  experience 
enables  me  to  judge,  I have  observed, 
that,  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  al- 
lowed to- pursue  its  regular  course,  and 
terminates  in  recovery,  relapse  is  less 
frequent,  and  the  health  of  the  patient 
is  more  completely  re-established,  than 
when  the  natural  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  counteracted  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine.* 

These  observations  peculiarly  apply 
to  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  as 
occurring  in  this  country.  If  by  the 
proper  administration  of  cordials,  the 
free  admission  of  pure  air,  cold  ablu- 
tion, &c.  the  patient  be  kept  alive  un- 
til the  twenty-first  day,  recovery  may 
confidently  be  expected,  and  by  the 


* The  authority  of  the  sagacious 
Sydenham  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
permitting  fevers  to  pursue  their  na-, 
tural  course.  “ Cujus  ope  viam  pau- 
latim  praetentantes,  aegrum  in  tuto 
possumus  collocare,  modo  ne  plus  satis 
properemus  ; qua  quidem  festinatione 
nihil  ego  quidquam  exitialius  esse  au- 
tumo,  nec  re  iilla  alia  febricitantium 
plures  vita  spoliare.” — Sydenhami 
Opera. 


twenty-eighth  day  ultimate  convales- 
cence may  be  depended  upon. 

To  exemplify  the  doctrine  of  criti- 
cal days,  as  applicable  to  a regular 
febrile  disease  in  this  climate,  let  us 
take  a case  of  natural  small-pox.  On 
the  seventh,  or,  at  farthest,  on  the 
eighth  day  from  the  time  of  infection, 
the  eruption  is  completed,  and  the 
pustules  full  of  matter;  by  the  four- 
teenth day  the  scabs  generally  desqua- 
mate ; and,  on  the  twenty-first,  re- 
covery may  be  considered  as  complete. 
Now,  although  by  one  mode  of  treat- 
ment this  disease  will  terminate  fa- 
vourably, while,  under  another,  or 
improper  one,  death  will  ensue,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended,  after  the  first 
rigour  has  denoted  the  approach  of 
fever,  that  any  interference  of  art 
could  have  arrested  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

Uterogestation,  and  its  subsidiary 
functions,  appear  to  be  influenced 
by,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the 
periods  of  the  lunar  phenomena.  In 
the  healthy  human  female,  menstrua- 
tion recurs  every  twenty-eight  days, 
coinciding  with  the  synodical  or 
mean  time  of  a revolution  of  the 
moon.  If  twenty-eight  be  multiplied 
by  ten,  it  give  ten  lunar  months,  the 
precise  time  of  healthy  gestation.* 
Accurate  observation  has  proved,  that 
in  a great  majority  of  healthy  females, 
the  menstrual  periods  coincide  with 
the  full  or  the  change  of  the  moon  ; 
such  as  deviate  from  these  times  may 
be  considered  as  irregular,  f 


* That  ten  lunar  months  is  the 
true  period  of  gestation  is  noticed  by 
the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon : “ In  my  mother’s  womb  was  J 
fashioned  to  be  flesh  in  the  time  of 
ten  months.”  It  is  curious,  that  this 
period  is  composed  by  adding  toge- 
the  units  of  which  the  number  seven 
is  composed. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 = 28. 
f The  following  observations,  taken 
from  the  Medical  Surgery  of  the  judi- 
cious Kirkland,  will,  I trust,  be  found 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  midwifery.  Respecting  the  influ- 
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The  medical  philosophy  of  the  pre- 
sent day  rejects  the  opinion,  that  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  pa- 
roxysms of  the  maniac,  and  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  comprehend  why  the  term  moon- 

ence  of  the  moon  on  women  in  la- 
bour, he  observes,  “ talking  of  the 
opinion  respecting  the  influence  of 
the  moon  upon  the  human  body, 
with  a clergyman  of  Gloucestershire, 
a man  of  learning  and  of  clear  under- 
standing, who  had  made  observations 
many  years  upon  what  happened  in 
her  different  motions:  among  other 
things  he  found,  that  the  symptoms 
of  parturition  very  frequently  came  on 
at  her  southing,  or  at  the  opposite 
point ; that  if  they  went  off,  or  lin- 
gered for  a time,  they  returned  at 
these  periods,  as  regularly  as  the 
moon,  till  the  work  was  accomplish- 
ed; and  so  great  an  adept  was  he  in 
this  species  of  augury,  that  being  con- 
sulted by  his  rural  neighbours,  when 
they  had  reason  to  expect  the  event, 
he  was  able  to  foretel  at  what  time 
their  herds  would  increase.  He  brought 
his  son  up  to  surgery  and  midwifery, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  received  from  his  father,  at- 
tended to  these  circumstances  in  his 
practice  at  Gloucester,  and  found  they 
very  often  corresponded  with  the  ob- 
servations the  old  gentleman  had 
made,  when  there  was  no  impediment 
in  the  way.  If  a woman,  for  exam- 
ple, be  taken  slightly  in  labour  about 
five  in  the  morning  she  will  probably 
linger  all  day,  the  labour-pains  will 
increase  with  vigour  by  six  in  the 
evening,  and  parturition  be  completed. 

“ If  the  woman  is  at  her  full  time, 
and  every  thing  in  proper  order  for  a 
happy  delivery,  it  will  often  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  impression  made  by 
this  planet. 

“ If,  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  foetus,  more  time  is  required ; at 
whichever  period  of  the  moon  the  la- 
bour begins,  it  will  go  on  twelve  hours 
and  a half,  or  thereabouts,  which  is 
the  time  she  takes  to  gain  the  opposite 
point,  and  will  then,  perhaps , termi- 
nate ; or  double  that  period  may  be 
requisite.  I have  often  kept  my  patient 


struck,  or  lunatic,  should  have  been 
applied  to  persons  thus  affected  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  unless 
there  existed  some  foundation  for  the 
opinion. 


PLAIN  TRUTHS  FOR  GORMAN- 
DIZERS. 


Nothing  is  so  desirable  as  health; 
and  nothing  can  preserve  it  so  well  as 
temperance;  which  has  those  par- 
ticular advantages  above  all  other 
means  of  health,  that  it  may  be  prac- 
tised by  all  ranks  and  conditions,  in 
any  place,  or  at  any  time.  This  is  a 
kind  of  regimen  into  which  every  man 
may  put  himself,  without  loss  of  time, 
interruption  to  business,  or  expence. 
And  as  exercise  throws  off  all  super- 
fluities, temperance  prevents  them  ; as 
exercise  clears  the  vessels,  temperance 
neither  satiates  nor  over-strains  them  ; 
as  exercises  raises  proper  ferments  in 
the  humours,  and  promotes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  temperance  gives 
nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her 
to  exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and 
vigour;  and  as  exercise  dissipates  a 
growing  distemper,  temperance  starves 
it  out  of  the  body.  We  will  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  down  any  determinate 
rule  for  temperance ; because  what  is 
luxury  in  one,  may  be  temperance  in 
another  : but  there  are  few,  who  have 
lived  any  time  in  the  world,  that  are 
not  judges  of  their  own  constitution, 

and  the  family  in  temper  and  spirits 
by  my  predictions  through  a tedious 
labour,  which  is  a matter  of  no  small 
concern  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 
In  short,  every  old  woman  in  the 
kingdom  knows,  that  women,  after 
falling  into  labour,  often  get  better, 
and  go  on  to  the  opposite  hour,  or, 
perhaps,  near  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  longer,  soon  after  which 
the  pains  re-commence  with  vigour, 
and  nature  finishes  her  work. 

“ In  warm  climates  it  is  a common 
observation,  that  persons  labouring 
under  dangerous  diseases  die  about  the 
turn  of  the  tide;  this  period  of  course 
coincides  with  the  southing  of  the 
moon.” 
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so  far  as  to  know  what  kinds  and 
wnat  proportions  of  food  do  best  agree 
with  themselves.  As  the  soul  is  so 
nearly  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
body,  our  provident  Creator  saw  it 
necessary,  by  the  constant  returns  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  those  importunate 
appetites,  to  put  it  in  mind  of  its 
charge;  knowing  -that  we  should  eat 
and  drink  no  oftener  than  cold  ab- 
stracted speculation  should  put  us  up- 
on these  exercises ; and  then  leave  it 
to  reason  to  prescribe  the  quantity, 
we  should  soon  refine  ourselves  out  of 
this  bodily  life.  Yet,  were  we  to  ad- 
vise you,  it  should  be  to  make  your 
whole  repast  out  of  one  dish ; and  if 
you  indulge  in  a second,  avoid  drink- 
ing any  thing  strong,  till  you  have 
finished  your  meal;  at  the  same  time 
abstain  from  all  sauces ; or  at  least, 
from  such  as  are  not  the  most  plain 
and  simple.  Besides,  every  man 
should  have  his  days  of  abstinence, 
according  as  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution will  permit.  Abstinence,  well- 
timed,  often  kills  a sickness  in  embryo, 
and  destroys  the  first  seeds  of  a dis- 
temper ; and  qualifies  nature  for  strug- 
gling with  hunger  and  thirst,  when- 
ever any  distemper  or  duty  of  life  may 
put  her  upon  such  difficulties;  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  her  an  opportu- 
nity of  extricating  herself  from  her 
oppressions,  and  recovering  the  seve- 
ral tones  and  springs  of  her  vessels, 
distended  by  surfeiting  or  excess. 

In  the  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our 
companions  at  it,  let  us  prefer  that 
which  contributes  most  to  cheerful- 
ness and  refreshment ; and  these  cer- 
tainly are  best  consulted  by  simplicity 
in  the  food,  and  sincerity  in  conversa- 
tion. All  meals  of  state  and  ceremony, 
which  are  performed  in  dumb  show 
and  greedy  sullenness,  are  by  this  rule 
excluded  from  any  pretence  to  happi- 
ness or  content.  Meal-time  to  be 
sure  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain 
life ; yet  it  must  be  also  considered, 
that  life  itself  is  to  the  endless  being  of 
man,  but  what  a meal  is  to  this  life ; 
not  valuable  for  itself,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  it.  And  consequently,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  this,  the  ex- 
pence of  many  hours  this  way  is  some- 
what unaccountable;  and  placing 


much  thought  either  in  too  great 
sumptuousness  and  elegance  in  this 
matter,  or  wallowing  in  noise  and  riot 
at  it,  are  both,  though  not  equally 
blameable.  Again,  at  meals  where  the 
bottle  is  plyed  without  being  called  for; 
where  humour  takes  place  of  appetite ; 
and  the  good  company  are  too  dull  or 
too  merry  to  know  any  enjoyment  in 
their  senses ; this  is  an  absurd  kind  of 
enjoyment.  The  eaters  sacrifice  all 
their  senses  and  understanding  to  their 
appetite  : the  swallowers  hurry  them- 
selves out  of  both,  without  pleasing 
this  or  any  other  appetite;  and  many 
dishes  can  excite  desire  vyithout  giv- 
ing strength,  and  heat  the  body  with- 
out nourishing  it ; as  physicians  ob- 
serve, that  the  poorest  and  most  dis- 
spirited  blood  is  most  subject  to  fevers. 
Therefore  we  look  upon  many  French 
dishes  to  be  as  pernicious  to  the  sto- 
mach as  a glass  of  spirits.  Yet  these 
false  delicates,  without  expecting  the 
return  of  hunger,  eat  for  an  appetite, 
and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but 
to  excite  it : they  admit  of  nothing 
at  their  tables  in  its  natural  form,  or 
without  some  disguise;  they  are  to 
eat  every  thing  before  it  comes  into 
season,  and  to  leave  it  off  as  soon  as  it 
is  good  to  be  eaten,  and  easy  to  be 
digested.  We  would  be  glad  to  reform 
such  an  abuse,  so  hurtful  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  so  foreign  to  our  nation; 
for  the  tables  of  the  ancient  gentry  of 
this  nation  were  covered  thrice  a day 
with  hot  roast  beef.  Mutton  has  like- 
wise been  in  great  repute  among  our 
valiant  countrymen,  but  was  formerly 
observed  to  be  the  food  rather  of  men 
of  nice  and  de.icate  appetites  than 
those  of  strong  and  robust  constitu- 
tions; for  which  reason,  even  to  this 
day,  we  use  the  word  sheep-biter  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  as  we  do  beef-eater  in 
a respe  ctful  and  honourable  intention ; 
and  it  is  a great  blessing  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  this  kingdom  do  still 
keep  up  the  taste  of  their  ancestors  in 
this  particular.  And  for  this  reason, 
we  at  present  see  the  florid  com 
plexion,  the  strong  limb,  and  the  hale 
constitution  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
among  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  or 
in  the  wild  gentry,  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  country.  On  tne 
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contrary,  many  great  families  have  in- 
sensibly fallen  off  from  the  athletic 
constitution  of  their  progenitors,  and 
are  dwindled  away  into  a pale,  sickly, 
spindle-legged  generation  of  valetu- 
dinarians ; because  they  have  forsaken 
the  diet  of  their  fore-fathers.  This 
maKes  me  fond  of  every  thing  that  is 
simple  and  natural,  particularly  in  my 
food ; two  plain  dishes,  with  two  or 
three  good-natured,  cheerful,  ingeni- 
ous friends,  would  make  me  more 
pleased  and  vain  than  all  that  pomp 
and  luxury  can  invent.  He  keeps  the 
greatest  table,  in  my  opinion,  who  has 
the  most  valuable  company  at  it. 

Drinking,  it  is  true,  has  custom  on 
its  side  ; but  it  is  a very  bad  custom ; 
for  it  is  very  common  that  events  arise 
*fom  a debauch  which  are  fatal,  and 
always  such  as  are  disagreeable  to 
company ; for  let  a man  be  ever  so 
well  endowed  with  reason  and  good 
sense,  his  tongue  is  apt  to  utter  things 
out  of  mere  gaiety  of  heart,  which 
may  displease  his  best  friends.  Let 
every  man  consider,  that  he  cannot, 
under  the  oppression  of  drink,  be  a 
friend,  a genlleman,  a master,  or  a 
subject ; that  he  has  so  long  banished 
himself  from  all  that  is  dear,  and 
given  up  all  that  is  sacred  to  him, 
and  he  must  even  think  of  a debauch 
with  horror : but  when  he  looks  still 
farther,  and  acknowledges  that  he 
is  not  only  expelled  out  of  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  but  also  liable  to  offend 
against  them  all,  no  words  can  ex- 
press the  terror  and  detestation  he 
should  have  of  such  a condition.  Yet 
he  owns  all  this  of  himself,  who  says 
he  has  been  drunk:  therefore  we  ever 
esteemed  a drunkard  of  all  vicious 
persons  the  most  vicious.  For  if  our 
actions  are  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered according  to  the' intention  of 
them,  what  can  we  think  of  him 
who  puts  himself  into  a circumstance, 
wherein  he  can  have  no  intention 
at  all,  but  incapacitates  himself  for 
the  duties  and  offices  of  life,  by  a 
suspension  of  all  his  senses  ? He  who 
drinks  but  a little,  is  not  master  of 
of  himself ; but  he  who  drinks  much, 
is  a slave  to  himself:  so  that  were 
there  only  this  single  consideration, 
that  we  are  less  masters  of  ourselves 


when  we  drink  in  the  least  propor- 
tion above  the  exigences  of  thirst;  we 
say,  were  this  all  that  could  be  ob- 
jected, we  think  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  make  us  abhor  drinking. 

Drunkards  die  by  their  own  hands; 
and  he  is  certainly  as  guilty  of  suicide, 
who  perishes  by  a slow  as  he  that 
dispatches  himself  by  an  immediate 
poison.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
those  who  destroy  themselves,  are  such 
as  in  their  youth  fall  into  this  sort 
of  debauchery,  and  contract  a cer- 
tain uneasiness  of  spirit,  which  is  not 
to  be  diverted  but  by  tippling  as  often 
as  they  can  fall  into  company  in 
the  day,  and  conclude  with  down- 
right drunkenness  in  the  evening. — 
Such  gentlemen  never  know  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  youth,  but  skip  the  years 
manhood,  and  are  decrepid  soon  after 
they  are  of  age  according  to  law. 

Let  us  then  detest  and  abhor  the 
position  of  the  necessity  of  a bum- 
per, though  to  one’s  own  toast;  for 
though  it  is  pretended  that  these  deep 
potations  are  used  only  to  inspire 
gaiety,  they  certainly  drown  that 
cheerfulness  which  would  survive  a 
moderate  circulation  of  the  animal 
spirits.  Were  every  person  permitted 
either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to 
his  own  inclination,  or  to  make  his 
retreat  when  he  finds  he  has  been 
sufficiently  obedient  to  that  of  others, 
our  entertainments  would  be  governed 
with  more  good  sense,  and  conse- 
quently with  more  good  breeding, 
than  at  present  is  to  be  found  amongst 
those  that  pretend  most  to  it. 

Nor  can  we  have  much  more  affec- 
tion for  whetters,  who  drink  th  ‘inselves 
into  an  intermediate  state  of  being, 
neither  drunk  nor  sober,  before  the 
hours  of  business,  and  in  that  con- 
dition buy  and  sell,  discount  notes, 
and  do  other  acts  of  a well-disposed 
citizen.  Whetters  are  a people  that 
differ  from  snuff-takers  only  in  the 
expedition  they  take  in  destroying 
their  brains: — the  whetter  is  obliged 
to  refresh  himself  every  moment  with 
a liquor  in  his  mouth ; as  the  snuff- 
taker  with  a powder  in  his  nostrils. 
“ As  for  their  harmony  in  the  even- 
ing,’’ says  a humorous  author,  “ I 
have  nothing  to  object,  provided  they 
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distinctly  defined,  the  colours  not 
running  gradually  one  into  the  other. 
The  same  thing  is  observable  in  pie- 
bald horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  dogs  ; 
which  are  very  common,  at  least  in 
Europe. 

HI.  OTHER  IRREGULARITIES  OF 
COLOUR. 

In  the  fifty -fifth  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  page  45, 
James  Parsons,  M.D.  and  F.R.S.  re- 
lates two  singular  irregularities  of  the 
coloui  of  children.  The  first  is,  that 
several  years  ago,  a black  man  mar- 
ried a white  woman  in  York,  who,  in 
due  course  of  time,  had  a child  that 
was  entirely  black,  and  very  much 
like  the  father,  both  in  colour  and 
features,  without  the  least  participa- 
tion of  the  features  or  colour  of  the 
mother.  The  second  is,  that  a black 
man  married  a white  woman  in  Lon- 
don, who  afterwards  had  a daughter, 
as  fair  as  any  one  born  of  white  pa- 
rents, and  like  the  mother  in  features; 
but  her  right  buttock  and  thigh  were 
as  black  as  the  father. 

In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
under  the  article  Negro,  we  find  an 
account  of  a young  negro  woman  in 
Virginia,  wife  to  a negro  man,  who 
had  for  the  first  time  a black  child, 
and  the  second  time  twins,  a boy  that 
was  black,  and  a girl  that  was  a mu- 
latto. * The  boy  as  he  grew  up  was  a 
perfect  negro ; the  girl,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  tolerably  white,  had  blue 
eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  without 
curl.  In  short,  she  had  a great  re- 
semblance to  the  overseer  of  the  plan- 
tation. Becoming  pregnant  the  third 
time,  she  was  delivered  of  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  them  mulattoes,  and  the 
other  a perfect  negro.  Respecting  this 
account,  I would  observe,  that  since 
physiologists  do  not  allow  of  a super- 
foetation,  except  in  cases  where  there 
ire  two  uteri  and  two  vaginae,  which 
mere  was  no  reason  to  suspect  in  the 
present  instance,  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  the  overseer,  or  some  other 
white  man,  and  not  the  black,  as  the 
father  in  the  two  last  births.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  1 must  notice  a case 
related  to  me  by  my  worthy  young 
friend,  Mr.  John  Bayley>  of  Hope: 


As  he  was  travelling  from  London  to 
Windsor,  in  a stage-coach,  he  had  for 
a fellow-traveller,  a negress,  with  her 
two  children  that  were  twins,  a month 
old;  the  one  was  perfectly  black, 
with  short,  woolly,  curled  hair ; the 
other  was  white,  with  long  hair.  She 
informed  him  that  the  father  was  an 
Englishman. 

The  following  very  singular  par- 
ticulars are  taken  from  the  Zoological 
Magazine,  No.  12,  page  369 ; but  I 
dare  not  vouch  for  their  authenticity : 

1.  In  1759,  a girl  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  with  the  hair  on  her 
head  of  two  remarkably  distinct  co- 
lours. After  she  was  grown  up  a lit- 
tle, the  hair  on  the  right  side  appeared 
of  a jat  black,  resembling  the  father’s; 
whilst  that  on  the  left  side  was  of  a 
carroty  red,  resembling  the  mother’s ; 
each  occupying  one  half  of  the  head, 
from  a vertical  section  of  the  front. 

2.  It  is  said,  that  a few  years  ago, 
a person  kept  a public-house  in  Tooley- 
street,  Southwark,  the  whole  right  side 
of  whose  body  was  white,  and  the 
left  side  black.  His  father  was  white, 
and  his  mother  black. 

3.  A Mr.  J.  Clark,  of  Prescot-street, 
Goodman’s-fields,  is  said  to  have  had 
half  of  his  body  white,  from  the  navel 
upwards,  and  the  other  half  black. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Africa, 
and  his  mother  was  an  English- 
woman. 

Taking  into  consideration,  the  cir- 
cumstances respecting  the  Albinos, 
the  piebald,  and  other  anomalous  pro- 
ductions, we  find  nothing  that  points 
out  climate  or  state  of  society  as  any 
way  concerned  in  effecting  those  mo- 
difications in  colour. 

Upon  thd  whole,  therefore,  when 
we  survey  the  various  classes  of  man- 
kind, scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  the  white  European,  the  cop- 
per-coloured American,  the  black 
African,  and  people  of  various  other 
less  distinguished  shades,  and  when 
we  consider  the  several  facts  and  ob  - 
servations  above  adduced,  which  the 
experience  of  two  centuries  has  af- 
forded, it  must  be  evident,  the  opinion 
that  all  people  descended  from  one 
pair  at  first  cannot  be  maintained, 
unless  wc  find  some  other  causes  of 
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the  diversity  of  colour,  besides  those 
which  have  been  usually  assigned  for 

it. 


OF  THE  STRUCTURE  AND 
USE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


[As  we  are  about  to  treat  of  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  a description 
of  the  structure  of  those  organs  will 
be  necessary.] 

The  lungs  are  formed  for  a two-fold 
use, — respiration,  and  transmitting  all 
the  humours  of  the  body  through 
them,  and  have  peculiar  organs  des- 
tined for  thes3  uses ; so  that  their  sub- 
stance is  chiefly  composed  of  aerial 
tubes,  and  sanguiferous  vessels. 

The  aerial  tubes  are  divided  into 
four  parts,  the  first  is  the  larynx, 
which  gives  a passage  to  the  air,  whose 
aperture  is  occasionally  closed  by  the 
incumbent  epiglottis,  and  by  muscles 
peculiar  to  it,  by  whose  voluntary  ac- 
tion it  becomes  capable  of  retaining 
the  air,  and  by  its  different  degrees  of 
contraction,  modulates  and  varies  the 
voice ; the  second  part  is  the  trachaea ; 
the  third,  where  it  begins  to  divide, 
and  loses  that  name,  the  ramifications 
are  then  called  bronchia ; the  fourth 
part  constitutes  the  cellules,  and  vesi- 
cles discovered  and  described  by 
Malpighius. 

The  sanguiferous  vessels  are  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonary 
vein,  the  two  bronchial  arteries  dis- 
covered by  Ruysch,  and  their  corres- 
ponding veins,  the  right  of  which 
terminates  in  the  vena  azygos,  the 
left  in  a branch  of  the  subclavian : the 
nerves  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
lungs,  proceed  from  the  intercostal, 
and  eight  pair. 

The  trachaea  arteria  is  composed  of 
cartilaginous  rings,  connected  by 
muscular  membranes;  hence  it  be- 
comes sufficiently  flexible  to  yield  to 
the  motions  of  the  neck,  and  at  the 
same  time  firm  enough  to  resist  an  ex- 
ternal pressure,  which  otherwise  would 
have  endangered  a suffocation  ; inter- 
nally it  is  covered  with  a glandular 
membrane,  and  lubricated  with  a mu- 
cus, thence  separated  to  defend  it  from 
the  immediate  contact  of  the  air. 
The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachaea, 
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are  left  open  behind,  that  they  might 
not  obstruct  the  oesophagus  in  degluti- 
tion ; the  intermediate  muscular  rings 
that  join  them  together,  are  by  some 
called  the  musculi  mesochondriaci ; 
by  their  distention  the  trachaea  is 
lengthened  whenever  the  neck  is  dis- 
tended ; and  the  spring  and  force  of 
the  lungs,  in  their  more  distant  distri- 
bution through  them,  is  in  a great, 
measure  owing  to  their  endeavours  of 
contracting  themselves,  and  bringing 
the  cartilages  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  trachaea  enters  the  thorax  be- 
tween the  membranes  of  the  pleura, 
and  when  it  descends  as  far  as  the 
fourth  vertebrae  of  the  back,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  each  of  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  innumerable 
ramifications,  which  go  off  at  acute 
angles,  and  gradually  become  smaller 
and  less  cartilaginous,  until  at  last 
they  terminate  in  fine  membranous 
vesicles ; from  a collection  of  several  ' 
such  vesicles,  small  lobules  are  formed, 
and  from  a greater  collection  of  these 
lobules,  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  which 
are  invested  with  the  pleura  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  with  the  peritoneum.  •’  ' 

If  the  lungs  be  placed  in  a vacuum, 
and  a passage  contrived  to  admit  the 
external  air  into  the  trachaea,  they 
immediately  become  greatly  distend- 
ed ; but  that  still  they  resist  and  en- 
deavour to  contract  is  most  evident ; 
for  whenever  the  external  air  is 
admitted,  they  instantly  subside,  or 
if  they  are  suspended  in  the  air, 
they  soon  reduce  themselves  into  a 
smaller  space  than  they  possessed  in  a 
human  body.  Hence  the'  manlier 
may  be  explained,  in  which  respira- 
tion is  performed  in  a human  body. 

Whenever  the  intercostal  muscles 
act*  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with 
others  inserted  into  the  thorax,  and 
raise  the  ribs,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  contract, 
and  approach  to  straight  lines,  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  will  be  in- 
creased in  all  its  dimensions.  When 
this  dilatation  is  made,  the  pressure  of 
the  air  rushing  into  the  trachaea,  being 
greater  than  the  resistance  of  the 
lungs,  distends  them  gradually,  until 
their  convex  surface  is  almost  always 
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in  contact  with  the  concave  side  of 
the  pleura  ; and  the  resistance  of  the 
one  is  exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  other. 

By  these  means  the  lungs  will  be 
always  dilated,  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged, 
and  all  their  vesicles  distended  with 
air;  at  which  time  the  blood  will  cir- 
culate more  readily  through  the  fine 
vessels,  which  are  spread  over  their 
surface,  until  the  air  confined  in  these 
cavities,  by  being  heated  and  ex- 
panded, presses  so  much'  on  them,  as 
to  obstruct  the  free  circulation  through 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  be- 
comes more  effete,  and  loses  that  ani- 
mating spirit  which  is  necessary  to 
the  life  of  animals:  hence  an  uneasy 
and  increasing  sense  of  suffocation 
must  be  perceived,  and  a necessary 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
tion succeed;  whenever  this  effect  is 
thus  produced,  the  elastic  cartilagi- 
nous segments,  which  are  connected 
with  the  sternum,  immediately  reco- 
ver their  natural  situations;  at  the 
same  time  likewise  the  abdominal 
muscles  protrude  the  bowels  against 
the  relaxed  diaphragm,  and  by  their 
action  not  only  confine  the  thorax, 
but  in  greater  expirations  contribute 
to  depress  the  ribs,  which  is  farther 
assisted  in  voluntary  expirations  by 
the  action  of  other  muscles. 

When  the  thorax  is  thus  contracted, 
the  free  circulation  through  the  capil- 
lary vessels  of  the  lungs  begins  to  be 
again  obstructed  from  the  vessels  con- 
tinuing more  collapsed,  and  from 
some  parts  of  rarified  and  effete  air 
remaining  in  them  ; to  remove  which 
uneasy  sensation,  inspiration  becomes 
necessary,  and  a new  admission  of 
fresh  air. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  when  once 
the  lungs  of  an  animal  have  been  dis- 
tended with  air,  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration must  alternately  succeed  each 
other  while  life  continues,  which  must 
cease  whenever  they  are  either  kept 
distended  with  air,  or  collapsed  from 
the  want  of  it. 

The  action  of  the  cartilaginous  seg- 
ments, joining  the  ribs  to  the  sternum, 
is  the  only  antagonist  the  intercostal 
muscles  have;  for  they  always  resist 


the  force  of  these  muscles,  endeavour- 
ing to  rise  them,  and  make  their  an- 
gles larger.  This  fabric  was  absolutely 
/necessary,  because  respiration  is  suc- 
cessive, and  could  not  possibly  be 
performed  by  antagonist  muscles;  for 
as  such  they  must  act  alternately: 
but  all  the  nerves  designed  for  volun- 
tary muscular  motion,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  origin;  and  in 
the  time  of  sleep,  when  respiration  is 
involuntary,  there  is  an  equal  influx 
of  spirits  into  all  the  nerves ; and  con- 
sequently all  muscular  motion  must 
be  then  equal,  not  successive;  but 
these  cartilages  perpetually  retain  their 
spring  and  action,  even  in  a dead 
body ; and  whenever  the  causes  that 
dilate  the  thorax  cease  to  act,  by  their 
elastic  action  it  is  immediately  de- 
pressed and  contracted,  and  by  this 
surprising  mechanism,  this  perpetual 
motion  is  sustained. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD  FROM 
THE  LUNGS. 


The  causes  predisposing  to  an  hoe- 
moptoe,  or  a discharge  of  blood  by 
coughing,  are  various;  but  may  be 
reduced  to  whatever  gives  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs  such  a tenderness,  and  the 
humours  such  a force  and  acrimony, 
as  must,  if  increased,  dissolve  their 
continuity. 

This  predisposition  generally  con- 
sists in  an  universal  weakness  of  the 
solids,  and  that  volatile  acrimony  and 
dissolution  of  the  fluids,  which  has 
been  already  described,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  such  consumptive  persons. 

This  constitution  to  some  is  natu- 
ral and  hereditary;  but  is  often  ac- 
quired in  others  by  an  intemperate  use 
of  a hot,  aromatic,  saline,  or  animal 
diet;  or  by  previous  disorders,  which 
relax  the  vessels,  and  deprive  the 
blood  of  its  oily  and  balsamic  parts, 
and  renders  its  salts  too  active  and 
volatile. 

A natural  predisposition  to  an  hoe- 
moptoe  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  several  symptoms  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  such  constitutions,  viz.  a long 
neck,  narrow  shoulders,  scapulae  pro- 
minent like  wings,  thorax  compressed 
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and  small,  a clear  florid  complexion, 
the  cheeks  and  the  lips  being  often 
painted  with  the  purest  red,  the  carun- 
cle in  the  eye,  from  its  intense  colour, 
appearing  like  coral,  and  all  the  vessels 
so  fine  that  they  seem  almost  transpa- 
rent; such  persons  are  likewise  re- 
markable for  a vivacity  of  mind,  and 
often  complain  of  a light  distillation 
and  a saline  taste  in  the  mouth. 

In  constitutions  either  naturally  or 
otherwise  predisposed,  whatever  de- 
termines the  humours  to  the  lungs 
with  a force  greater  than  their  resist- 
ance, will  immediately  produce  hoe- 
moptoe.  These  causes  are  various, 
such  as  a hot,  saline,  aromatic  diet, 
or  spirituous  liquors,  violent  exercise 
of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  lungs 
by  coughing  or  vomiting,  strong  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  or  any  usual  secre- 
tions or  evacuations  prevented,  and 
in  general  may  be  reduced  to  what- 
ever increases  the  acrimony,  quantity, 
or  velocity  of  such  fluids. 

Whatever  increases  the  quantity 
will  increase  the  velocity  and  pres- 
sure of  the  fluids  on  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs ; but  if  the  liquids  taken  be  of  a 
hot  acrid  nature,  or  if  the  humours 
retained  have  that  disposition,  their 
velocity  will  be  increased  proportion- 
ally. Hence  all  sanguineous  discharges 
suppressed,  such  as  the  haemorrhoids 
in  men,  the  catemenia  in  women,  or 
sharp  habitual  tetters  disappearing, 
are  more  particularly  apt  to  produce 
an  hoemoptoe. 

Hence  appears  the  reason  why  those 
who  have  amputated  limbs,  and  are 
of  a warm  constitution,  are  more  lia- 
ble to  an  hoemoptoe ; and  if  of  a mere 
relaxed  habit,  to  catarrhs  and  de- 
fluxions ; and  why  it  more  frequently 
happens  in  young  persons,  especially 
at  the  time  when  the  body  desists 
from  growing ; the  quantity  and  pres- 
sure of  the  fluids  being  then  more 
particularly  increased,  by  not  being 
expended  as  before,  in  giving  a con- 
stant addition  to  the  vessels;  which 
are  thence  likewise  more  liable  to  a 
rupture,  from  their  greater  resistance, 
than  when  they  yielded  more  to  the 
impulse  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

Hence  likewise  appears  the  reason 
why  an  hoemoptoe  seldom  happens 


before  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  after 
thirty -five.  For  before  that  time  the 
impulse  of  the  humours  is  but  weak, 
and  the  vessels  are  pliable  and  yield- 
ing ; and  afterwards,  by  repeated  mo- 
tions, they  become  compacted  and 
firm,  and  thence  more  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  impulse  of  the  circulating 
fluids. 

When  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are 
obstructed  and  distended  from  any  of 
the  causes  before-mentioned,  whatever 
increases  the  velocity,  quantity,  or 
acrimony  of  the  fluids,  will  be  apt  to 
produce  an  hoemoptoe : for  the  weak- 
ness of  a vessel  is  always  in  proportion 
to  its  distention ; and  on  that  account 
such  persons  have  always  a predisposi- 
tion to  an  hoemoptoe,  not  only  from 
such  a distention  in  the  vessels,  but 
from  the  corroding  acrimony,  which 
the  obstructing  humours,  by  stagnat- 
ing, are  apt  to  acquire. 

The  seat  of  an  hoemoptoe  is  either 
in  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  arte- 
ries, and  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  different  symptoms  which  at- 
tend it.  In  an  hoemoptoe  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  the  quantity  of  blood 
expectorated  is  large,  of  a thin  con- 
sistence, and  a florid  colour,  without 
any  sense  of  pain,  and  the  discharge 
entirely  ceases  for  some  time.  In  an 
hoemoptoe  of  the  bronchial  arteries, 
the  quantity  of  blood  is  but  small, 
but  continued  for  a longer  time,  its 
colour  more  obscure,  its  consistence 
greater,  and  often  mixed  with  phlegm, 
and  is  generally  attended  with  a sense 
of  pain  in  the  breast. 

That  the  seat  of  an  hoemoptoe  may 
be  likewise  more  exactly  known,  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged must  be  particularly  regard- 
ed; for  what  is  hawked  up,  comes 
only  from  the  palate,  or  vessels  about 
the  larynx ; what  is  spit  out  from  the 
mouth,  what  is  vomited  from  the  sto- 
mach, what  is  discharged  by  a small 
cough,  and  more  difficult  hawking 
from  the  vessels  in  the  superior  parts 
of  the  trachaea  arteria ; and  the  deeper 
the  rupture  is  in  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  the  more  profound  and  violent 
cough  attends  the  expectoration. 

Sometimes  an  hoemoptoe  of  the 
bronchial  arteries  is  preceded  by  a 
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repletion,  and  sense  of  a greater 
weight  than  usual,  occasioned  by  a 
retention  of  some  habitual  sangui- 
neous evacuation,  such  as  the  haemorr- 
hoids or  piles  in  men,  and  the  cata- 
menia or  suppression  of  the  menstnial 
discharge  in  women,  and  is  then  less 
dangerous,  and  often  not  succeeded 
with  an  inflammation  or  collection  of 
purulent  matter ; in  which  case  there 
is  no  rupture  or  disunion  of  the  ves- 
sels ; but  their  extreme  orifices  which, 
in  a natural  state,  are  separated  or  ex- 
haled, are  then  only  so  dilated  as  to 
admit  a discharge  of  this  plethoric 
blood,  after  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
periodically  evacuated  by  the  uterine 
arteries. 

After  an  hcemoptoe,  particularly  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  lying  on  the  affect- 
ed side  is  apt  to  renew  the  discharge, 
the  vessels  then  being  more  pressed 
and  irritated.  Sometimes  the  op- 
pression has  remarkably  increased  by 
this  posture,  and  immediately  been 
relieved  by  lying  on  the  contrary 
side. 

The  indications  of  cure  in  an  hoe- 
moptoe,  are  to  re-unite  the  ruptured 
vessels,  and  to  correct  the  heat  and 
acrimony  of  the  humours. 

To  answer  the  first  intention,  bleed- 
ing is  to  be  freely  used,  and  repeated 
until  the  disunited  vessels  are  almost 
collapsed,  their  orifice  thence  closed, 
and  the  motion  of  the  humours  circu- 
lating through  them  becomes  so  lan- 
guid, as  to  be  incapable  of  widening 
and  opening  them  again. 

If  the  vessels  are  thus  kept  in  such 
a state,  they  will  either  re-unite  by  the 
first  intention,  or  by  a very  light  su- 
perficial suppuration ; without  which, 
a wound,  though  ever  so  small,  is  sel- 
dom healed,  and  must  therefore  be 
generally  attended  with  some  degree 
of  a topical  inflammation ; but  by  les- 
sening the  quantity  of  the  blood  this 
may  be  effectually  restrained  within 
its  just  limits,  and  any  farther  suppu- 
ration prevented,  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  re-unite  the  vessels ; for  the 
succeeding  suppuration  will  be  always 
in  proportion  to  the  inflammation: 
on  which  account,  when  this  evacua- 
tion has  been  neglected  or  not  suffi- 
ciently carried  on,  an  hcemoptoe  of 


the  pulmonary  arteries  is  generally 
succeeded  by  a latent  abscess,  and  a 
collection  of  matter  under  the  wound- 
ed part ; and  some  surprising  instances 
have  been  known  of  large  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  lungs,  attended  with  a 
great  effusion  of  blood;  when  the 
person  thus  affected  has  remained  half 
dead,  and  exposed  to  the  cold  air  a 
considerable  time,  and  by  being  thus 
fortunately  neglected,  the  wound  has 
re-united,  and  a perfect  state  of  health 
succeeded,  which  had  been  probably 
lost,  if  he  had  been  revived  by  cor- 
dial medicines,  and  the  motion  of  his 
blood  increased. 

These  medicines  (of  the  vegetable 
class)  are  most  effectual  when  pre- 
pared by  infusion  or  decoction,  be- 
cause in  no  other  form  they  can  so 
easily  pass  through  the  vessels,  and 
communicate  their  virtues  to  the  blood. 

Several  authors  are  of  opinion,  that 
an  hoemoptoe  may  be  cured  by  pro- 
per specific  medicines,  which  particu- 
larly exert  their  efficacy  on  the  wound- 
ed or  distended  vessels.  But  it  is  very 
evident  to  any  one  who  understands 
the  animal  economy  and  the  opera- 
tion of  medicines,  that  such  which 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  useful, 
cannot  act  in  a topical  but  in  an  uni- 
versal manner ; and  that  the  stopping 
of  an  hoemoptoe  is  either  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  a large  effusion 
of  blood,  (the  vessels  being  thereby 
sufficiently  emptied  and  collapsed, 
and  the  force  of  the  circulating  fluids 
from  the  same  cause  rendered  more 
slow  and  languid,)  or  that  these  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  artificial  evacu- 
tions,  and  such  medicines  which  re- 
strain the  heat  and  motion  and  correct 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours ; for  if 
medicines,  by  particularly  exerting 
their  virtues  on  the  wounded  part, 
could  stop  an  hoemoptoe,  their  opera- 
tion must  either  consist  in  incrassating 
the  blood  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  flowing  through  the 
opened  orifice,  or  in  giving  to  this 
such  a degree  of  contraction  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  further 
effusion,  or  by  answering  both  inten- 
tions. But  if  it  were  in  the  power  of 
any  medicines  to  give  such  a disposi- 
tion to  the  fluids,  it  must  thence  fob 
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low,  that  the  blood,  which  cannot 
pass  through  the  wounded  vessels, 
must  be  likewise  incapable  of  circulat- 
ing through  the  extremities  of  the 
other  arteries,  which  aje  only  capable 
of  admitting  one  globule  of  blood  to 
pass  through  them,  and  whose  dia- 
meter is  always  less  than  that  of  the 
opened  vessel,  and  must,  therefore, 
soon  produce  a fatal  peripneumony 3 
if  such  medicines  could  answer  the 
second  intention,  by  their  astringent 
qualities,  they  must  produce  the  same 
alteration  in  the  extremities  of  the  ar- 
teries, before  they  could  exert  their 
virtues  on  the  wounded  vessels 3 and 
thence,  likewise,  a peripneumony  must 
unavoidably  follow 3 so  that  medi- 
cines in  this  case,  can  only  prove  use- 
ful as  they  produce  the  changes  be- 
fore-mentioned, unless  such  persons 
have  an  art  of  conveying  the  efficacy 
of  their  medicines  particularly  to  the 
wounded  part,  which  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose ; some  have  probably  fallen 
into  this  error,  from  observing  that 
the  discharge  of  blood,  generally 
ceases  soon  after  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cines 3 but  this,  as  we  before  no- 
ticed, is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
large  effusion  of  blood  ; on  which 
account,  very  few  instances  are  seen  of 
such  who  die  of  an  hcemoptoe,  ex- 
cept in  acute  distempers. 

A milk  diet,  carefully  directed,  is 
preferable  in  this  case  to  any  other,  as 
it  is  of  a cooling,  soft,  nourishing  na- 
ture, requires  little  digestion,  having 
been  already  prepared  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  passed  through  the 
lungs  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  consists  partly  of  its  na- 
tural humours,  and  the  concocted 
juices  of  grass  and  other  opening 
herbs 3 by  which  means  it  not  only 
answers  in  every  respect  the  intention 
required,  as  it  is  balsamic,  and  restrains 
too  quick  a circulation,  but  seems  spe- 
cifically to  correct  that  acrimony  so 
peculiar  to  those  consumptive  fluids, 
which  appears  to  be  of  a urinary  saline 
nature,  such  as  proceeds  from  a mix- 
ture of  sal  ammoniac 3 this  is  confirmed 
by  the  taste,  the  florid  colour,  and  acrid 
dissolution  of  such  fluids,  which  this 
salt,  and  the  marine  salt,  by  being 
mixed  with  the  blood,  can  alone  pro- 


duce;  and  it  is  evident  from  several 
experiments,  that  such  an  acrimony  is 
most  effectually  corrected  by  juices 
which  are  of  an  ascescent  nature, 
tempered  with  somewhat  oleaginous. 

The  nature  of  milk  will  greatly  de- 
pend on  the  diet,  strength,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  from  which  it 
is  taken.  The  milk  of  animals  living 
nearly  on  the  same  diet,  will  be  more 
thin  and  light,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  their  digestive  powers,  and 
less  apt  to  curdle,  or  separate  into  its 
component  parts,  than  when  they  are 
more  weakly  united 3 _ on  which  ac- 
count mare’s  and  ass’s  milk  have  al- 
ways been  preferred  to  cow’s  milk 3 and 
Galen  very  improperly  directs  boiling 
it,  to  evaporate  its  watery  parts  and 
make  it  more  nourishing,  as  it  really 
becomes  less  so  by  the  loss  of  its  finer 
and  most  useful  parts,  and  is  less  nou- 
rishing than  when  taken  warm  from 
the  animal  without  any  preparation  j 
ass’s  milk  is  apt  to  be  more  opening 
than  cow’s  milk,  as  the  fibres  of  the 
former  are  stronger,  and  the  saline 
and  oily  parts  of  the  milk  are  more 
active  and  attenuated  3 on  which  ac- 
count, Hippocrates  very  often  directed 
it  in  large  quantities  as  a purgative, 
sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  and  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  recommends  it  as  a diet,  or 
an  alterative  medicine.  Milk  taken 
from  the  breast  of  a woman,  is  es- 
teemed more  natural  and  nourishing 
than  any  other  3 but  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  she  should  be  of  a 
good  constitution,  and  live  on  a pro- 
per diet,  but  that  the  passions  of  the 
mind  should  be  justly  regulated  3 
all  which  circumstances  are  more  apt 
to  be  deficient  in  the  rational  than  the 
brute  creation. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  though 
a milk  diet  has  agreed  very  well  with 
the  stomach  and  bowels  for  some  time, 
yet  in  its  course  they  are  affected  by  it, 
in  such  cases  it  is  right  to  omit  the 
use  of  it  for  a day  or  two,  and  to 
take  a moderate  dose  of  rhubarb,  or 
of  the  magnesia  alba.  The  whites  of 
new-laid  eggs  are  light,  and  less  apt 
to  stimulate  than  any  other  diet; 
therefore  may  make  in  this  case  a very 
useful  part  of  diet.  Hippocrates  re- 
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commends  them,  as  being  very  cool- 
ing ; but  was  unacquainted  with  their 
alimentary  strength.  Grapes  are  also 
of  great  benefit,  so  is  the  juice  of 
apples ; and  in  the  summer  even  ripe 
fruit  may  be  freely  used. 

By  this  method  timely  used,  care- 
fully pursued,  and  suited  to  the 
strength  of  the  constitution,  the  conse- 
quences of  an  hcemoptoe  may  be  safe- 
ly prevented.  Hippocrates  gives  a 
favourable  prognostic  of  an  hcemoptoe, 
when  properly  treated  in  the  begin- 
ning ; but  if  bleeding  be  neglected 
until  (as  he  justly  observes)  the  vessels 
are  relaxed,  and  widened  by  a large 
discharge,  and  a purulent  collection  is 
formed,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Any  error  committed  either  in  medi- 
cine or  diet  is  particularly  dangerous 
in  the  first  stage  of  this  distemper ; 
for  whatever  is  mixed  with  the  blood, 
or  taken  for  nourishment,  as  it  re- 
ceives its  chief  alteration  from  the 
lungs,  and  arrives  there  almost  un- 
changed, ought  to  be  such  as  wants 
scarce  any  other  preparation  from 
them;  and  if  it  contains  the  least 
acrimony  or  viscidity,  by  either  irri- 
tating or  obstructing,  will  be  apt  to 
renew  the  hcemoptoe,  and  increase 
the  collection  of  purulent  matter. 

When  this  regimen  has  been  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  two  months,  or 
until  all  remains  of  a cough  and  other 
symptoms  disappear,  gentle  exercise, 
and  particularly  riding  in  an  open 
dry  air,  may  be  safely  used  when  the 
stomach  is  most  empty,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  ; a greater  latitude 
in  diet  is  to  be  admitted  by  careful 
degrees,  always  avoiding  whatever 
may  give  too  great  an  acrimony  or 
velocity  to  the  fluids.  It  will  be  like- 
wise necessary  every  six  months,  at 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  to 
bleed,  and  to  take  some  lenient  purga- 
tive ; for  at  such  times  the  pressure  of 
the  air  being  more  diminished,  the 
humours  are  more  apt  to  distend  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  to  bring  on 
an  hcemoptoe. 

A dose  of  the  decoction  of  bark 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  daily,  will 
be  of  great  service  in  this  disease,  as 
will  a cup  of  horehound  tea  taken  in 
the  morning;  all  violent  exercise 


should  be  avoided,  and  the  patient 
should  live  in  the  driest  air,  and  keep 
strictly  from  cold.  Mucilaginous 
drinks,  such  as  decoction  of  Iceland 
moss  and  orange  juice,  should  be  taken 
occasionally. 


OF  URINE,  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


The  superfluous,  and  what  may  be 
termed  the  excrementitious  parts  of 
the  chyle,  and  which  remain  after  it 
is  changed  into  serum,  and  the  second 
digestion  is  finished,  are  discharged 
by  urine,  which  is  the  second  excre- 
tion from  the  body. 

All  urine  consists  of  water,  oil,  salts, 
and  earth,  and  their  difference  arises 
from  the  different  combinations  and 
degrees  of  heat  which  they  received 
in  the  body. 

The  urine  which  is  separated  in  a 
healthy  state,  before  the  first  and  se- 
cond digestion  are  finished,  is  crude 
and  in  larger  quantities,  if  much  di- 
luting liquids  are  taken;  but  if  the 
second  digestion  have  proceeded  regu- 
larly, and  is  completed,  it  is  more 
high-coloured  and  concocted,  from  its 
component  parts  being  more  equally 
mixed  and  united,  and  therefore  do 
not  easily  or  soon  separate,  but  de- 
posit a light  white  cloud. 

Hence  appears  the  reason  why  chil- 
dren affected  with  worms,  and  women 
in  their  first  state  of  pregnancy,  in 
whom  the  first  and  consequently  the 
second  digestion  are  deficient,  gene- 
rally make  crude  urine,  with  a whitish 
sediment ; and  why  persons  of  a re- 
laxed system  of  vessels,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  lungs,  in  whom  the  se- 
rum is  not  rightly  assimilated,  seldom 
discharge  concocted  urine,  but  such 
as  soon  deposits  a large  foul  sedi- 
ment. 

The  urine  which  is  separated  from 
serum,  not  recently  formed,  nor  di- 
luted with  fresh  liquids,  becomes  more 
acrid  and  high-coloured  than  con- 
cocted urine,  and  less  in  quantity; 
and  the  abraded  parts  of  the  solids 
generally  subside  in  it,  especially  if  it 
has  been  previously  agitated  by  much 
exercise. 

These  are  the  general  appearances 
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observable  in  the  urine  of  persons 
from  a good  or  weak  digestion,  or 
from  the  want  of  new  supplies ; and 
as  the  urine  is  immediately  separated 
from  the  blood,  it  may,  if  rightly  at- 
tended to,  in  a great  measure  not  only 
determine  the  defects  of  the  second 
digestion,  but  the  alterations  which  the 
blood  receives  from  different  diseases. 

As  there  is  a remarkable  analogy 
between  the  first  and  second  diges- 
tion, so  likewise  there  appears  the 
same  between  their  several  excretions ; 
from  the  former,  not  only  the  con- 
cocted remains  of  the  aliment  are  dis- 
charged, but  whatever  is  received  or 
separated  in  the  intestines,  which 
might  be  injurious  to  them ; by  the 
latter,  not  only  the  remains  of  the 
second  digestion,  but  the  most  exalted 
saline  and  oily  parts  of  the  blood,  and 
whatever  by  its  quantity  or  quality 
may  be  noxious  to  it,  are  there  sepa- 
rated by  the  kidneys,  whose  structure 
is  admirably  contrived  and  formed  for 
these  purposes. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a vitiated  or 
ill-prepared  chyle,  will  be  apt  to  af- 
fect the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  FORMATION 

OF  CALCULOUS  CONCRETIONS. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  a defect  in  the 
first  excretion  will  be  often  apt  to 
affect  the  second,  as  many  more  pu- 
trescent exalted  parts  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  will  be  added  to  the 
urinary  discharge,  and  be  apt  to  load 
and  obstruct  the  kidneys;  and  it 
is  observable,  that  such  as  are  more 
particularly  liable  to  gravel  or  stone, 
are  generally  of  a costive  habit  of 
body.  This  way  of  reasoning  is 
confirmed  by  a remarkable  observation 
of  Hippocrates,  that  “ such  who  are 
naturally  soluble  in  the  body,  will 
have  the  urinary  passage  free,  and  no 
lodgement  in  the  bladder,  except  it  is 
inflamed  or  obstructed.” 

These  calculous  concretions  are  by 
many  authors  attributed  to  tartareous 
acid  salts  ; whereas  they  are  really  of 
a contrary  nature,  terrestrial,  oily,  and 
alkaline,  which  by  their  size  and  acri- 
mony irritate  and  obstruct  the  kid- 


neys and  their  small  excretory  tubes, 
and  form  there  the  first  basis  of  a 
stone,  which  is  gradually  increased 
from  similar  parts  added  to  it ; for  all 
urine  has  a lapidescent  or  stone  gene- 
rating quality;  and  if  a small  stone 
be  continually  suspended  in  healthy 
urine,  it  will  thence  gradually  acquire 
concentric  coats,  and  enlarge  its  size. 

Tartar,  or  the  essential  salt  of  wine, 
is  of  an  acid,  attenuating,  and  lightly 
stimulating  nature,  from  whence  cream 
of  tartar  is  formed,  and  contains  pro- 
perties quite  the  reverse  of  what  are 
observable  in  a human  calculous, 
however  variously  examined ; and 
like  other  saline  bodies,  which  atte- 
nuate and  correct  an  oily  and  viscid 
state  of  the  fluids,  gently  stimulate, 
and  keep  the  body  soluble,  becomes  a 
useful  medicine  in  preventing  and  re- 
lieving calculous  disorders : neither  if 
the  tartar  in  wines  was  prejudicial, 
and  contributed  to  form  stones,  (as  is 
generally  supposed,)  could  they  possi- 
bly deposit  their  tartar  in  passing 
through  the  vessels,  or  excretory  glands 
of  the  kidneys,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  this  essential  salt  is  never 
separated  from  wines  but  when  they 
are  in  a state  of  rest,  and  docs  not 
subside  like  a sediment,  but  is  equal- 
ly thrown  off  to  every  part  of  the 
vessel  which  contains  them ; and 
when  wine,  by  a long  age,  is  too  much 
deprived  of  these  salts,  it  changes  its 
colour,  and  loses  its  grateful  taste  and 
flavour. 

The  formation  of  stones  in  the  kid- 
neys is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
disorders  which  attend  this  excretion ; 
which  may  often  arise  from  an  origi- 
nal or  an  acquired  bad  state  of  the 
kidneys,  but  more  frequently  of  the 
blood ; for  the  urine  separated  from 
it  will,  according  to  the  different  na- 
ture of  its  contents,  be  more  particu- 
larly disposed  to  obstruct  the  glands 
and  excretory  tubes,  and  to  lay  the 
first  basis  of  a stone,  and  its  future  in- 
creasing evils. 

Persons  of  a relaxed  constitution, 
of  an  inactive  life,  particularly  such 
as  are  liable  to  inflammations  and  ca- 
tarrhs, and  live  on  a viscid  diet,  are 
more  subject  to  calculous  concretions 
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of  that  kind,  which  are  of  a white  co- 
lour, seldom  hard,  but  friable,  as  the 
oily  cement  is  light. 

That  urine,  which  is  separated  from 
serum  or  blood,  too  much  heated  and 
agitated,  and  which  contains  more  ex- 
alted and  dense  oils,  and  more  sub- 
tilized, terrestrial  parts,  will  be  apt  to 
form  calculous  concretions  of  a harder 
texture  and  more  brown  colour;  such 
generally  have  a stronger  constitution, 
live  on  a higher  and  more  luxurious 
diet,  and  use  spirituous  liquors  more 
freely,  and  their  urine  being  thence 
more  acrid,  irritates  and  contracts  the 
urinary  tubes,  and  makes  them  more 
liable  to  obstructions. 

It  is  evident  from  various  experi- 
ments made  on  human  calculi,  that 
they  chiefly  consist  of  earthy  parts 
cemented  by  oily  ones,  and  their 
hardness  will  be  always  proportioned 
to  the  strength  or  density  of  the  oily, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  earthy  parts. 
This  is  farther  confirmed  from  the 
manner  in  which  stone-dissolving  me- 
dicines operate,  whose  force  depends  on 
the  minuteness  and  activity  of  their 
parts,  which  makes  them  capable  of 
pervading  such  substances,  and  of  at- 
tenuating and  changing  the  nature  of 
their  oily  parts,  which  can  only  sup- 
port their  cohesion ; for  their  virtues 
cannot  proceed  from  any  specific  qua- 
lities, as  spirit  of  nitre  (which  is  the 
ohly  solvent)  and  spirit  of  salt  are 
both  of  the  highest  acid  kind,  and 
lime-water,  especially  that  made  from 
sea-shells,  and  recommended  by  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Whyt,  which  contains 
the  most  minute  subtilized  fiery  par- 
ticles, and  alkaline  properties  is  like- 
wise found,  by  experience,  to  be  a use- 
ful and  powerful  dissolver  of  stone. 

As  such  medicines  have  evidently 
opposite  qualities,  yet  produce  the 
same  effect,  they  can  therefore  by  no 
means  determine  the  state  of  the  kid- 
neys, blood,  or  urine,  which  gave  the 
first  disposition  to  such  concretions,  or 
afford  any  rational  indications  in  pre- 
venting or  curing  them  in  the  first 
stages.  These  are  chiefly  to  be  de- 
duced from  some  evident  error  in  diet, 
or  secretion  of  urine,  without  which 
they  are  seldom  formed,  especially  if 


there  be  no  defect  in  the  excretory 
organ. 

DEFECT  IN  URINARY  DISCHARGE. 

When  this  second  excretion  is  defi- 
cient through  the  kidneys,  and  their 
excretory  tubes,  either  from  being 
compressed  by  tumours,  or  obstructed 
by  calculous  concretions,  the  retained 
urine  will  variously  affect  the  body, 
according  to  its  quantity  and  acri- 
mony ; hence  often  arise  anasarcous 
swellings,  extravasations  in  some  of  the 
internal  cavities,  spasmodic  pains,  and 
particularly  in  the  head,  cutaneous 
Eruptions  and  sweats,  which  indeed 
are  rather  to  be  cons' dered  as  a critical 
discharge  than  a disease.  A total  sup- 
pression must  unavoidably  end  in 
death,  always  preceded  by  a sickness 
in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup, 
convulsive  motions,  and  lethargy. 
Carolus  Piso  mentions  a singular  case 
of  one  who  lived  thirty  days,  and  re- 
covered ; but  during  the  whole  time 
he  had  very  profuse  sweats,  attended 
with  a strong  urinary  scent.  He  af- 
terwards relapsed  and  died.  On  open- 
ing the  body,  two  flat  stones  were 
found  in  the  pelvis*  of  the  shape  of 
dates,  which  entirely  stopped  up  the 
opening  into  the  ureters,  and  must 
have  changed  their  situation  into  a 
more  oblique  direction,  when  he  had 
recovered  from  the  former  suppression. 
With  that  view,  some  have  not  im- 
properly advised  to  invert  the  position 
of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
shaking  it,  to  endeavour  to  alter  the 
direction  of  such  stones,  or  by  strong- 
emetics,  to  change  their  situation.  We 
visited  a gentleman  whose  case  we  shall 
describe,  as  it  was  attended  with  some 
very  uncommon  circumstances.  He 
was  suddenly  seized  in  the  evening 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  left  kidney,  and  had  made  such  a 
large  quantity  of  urine,  that  he  asked 
me  if  whiting,  of  which  he  had 
dined  that  day,  was  a diuretic.  In  a 
few  hours  the  pain  was  so  severe,  that 
he  sent  for  me  again.  By  repeated 
bleeding,  clysters,  and  anodynes,  it 
became  more  mild;  and  the  next 
morning  we  found  him  entirely  free 
4 x 
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from  pain  ; but  from  the  time  it  had 
ceased,  he  never  made  any  urine. 
This  total  suppression  continued  four 
days  without  any  remarkable  com- 
plaint, or  the  least  inclination  to  make 
urine.  His  body  was  kept  freely 
open ; various  diuretics  were  directed, 
with  bathing  and  exercise ; but  all  in 
vain.  On  the  fifth  day  he  complain- 
ed of  a sickness  in  his  stomach,  pains 
in  his  head,  and  thirst;  these  symp- 
toms increased  the  next  day,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a vomiting,  hiccup, 
convulsive  motions,  and  a lethargy. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  day  in  the 
morning. 

An  intelligent  and  eminent  surgeon, 
attended  him  with  us,  and  constantly 
introduced  the  catheter  every  day,  and 
on  that  preceding  his  death,  without 
discharging  any  urine;  but  for  some 
hours  before  he  died,  the  nurse-tender 
had  observed,  that  the  sheet  under  him 
was  wet  from  urine  oozing  from  him. 
On  opening  the  body,  the  right  kid- 
ney was  less,  more  hard,  and  of  a 
paler  colour,  than  in  a natural  state, 
the  ureter  belonging  to  it  ossified, 
without  any  cavity,  and  extended 
only  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bladder, 
where  the  place  of  its  former  inser- 
tion was  marked  with  a black  solid 
spot ; the  left  kidney  and  ureter,  were 
larger  than  the  natural  size ; the  pelvis 
and  ureter  free  from  any  stone  or  ob- 
struction; but  the  bladder  was  greatly 
distended  with  urine  ; some  small 
stones,  and  a large  one,  in  the  form  of 
a wedge,  with  a considerable  quantity 
of  mucus,  lay  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ; four  stones  of  a cubic  form, 
and  nearly  the  size  of  dice,  of  a 
black  colour  and  very  light,  were 
found  in  the  gall-bladder. 

From  the  progress  of  this  disorder, 
it  is  evident  that  the  violent  pain 
and  increased  quantity  of  urine  were 
owing  to  an  iiritation  of  the  kidney, 
from  the  stone  put  into  motion,  and 
which  continued  until  it  was  disen- 
gaged from  it ; but  ceased  when  it  fell 
into  the  pelvis,  and  entirely  stopped 
up  the  passage  into  the  ureter.  It  is 
probable,  that  this  stone  advanced 
more  forward  into  the  ureter,  while  he 
was  in  a lethargic  state,  and  insensible 
of  pain  ; and  that  by  the  weight  of 


urine  it  was  forced  into  the  bladder 
the  night  preceding  his  death. 

We  were  well  acquainted  with  this 
person,  and  though  one  kidney  must 
have  been  entirely  useless  for  some 
years,  yet  he  enjoyed  a good  state  of 
health,  and  had  not  been  liable  to  any 
complaints,  but  of  the  colic  kind ; and 
these  neither  severe  or  frequent.  It  is 
very  probable  that  a total  suppression 
seldom  happens,  but  when  one  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  for  some  time  before 
incapable  of  separating  the  urine;  and 
that  whenever  there  is  a total  or  par- 
tial obstruction  in  the  one,  the  defect, 
is  generally  supplied  by  an  increased 
discharge  through  the  other,  which 
prevents  the  ill  effects  which  otherwise 
must  more  frequently  attend  the  re- 
tention of  this  acrid  excrementitious 
humour. 

OF  A DIABETES,  OR  OVERFLOWING 
OF  URINE. 

An  increased  discharge  of  urine  will 
arise  from  too  great  a relaxation  of 
the  renal  glands  and  their  excretory 
tubes,  a dissolution  of  the  humours, 
and  from  whatever  determines  them 
there  in  a greater  quantity. 

Hence  may  be  explained  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  a diabetes,  and  what 
regimen  is  most  suitable  to  each. 

An  increased  discharge  of  urine 
from  a relaxation  of  the  urinary  vessels 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  a diarrhoea 
of  the  intestines;  the  repeated  use  of 
purgatives  will  often  bring  on  the 
one,  and  a continued  use  of  diuretics 
has  been  sometimes  observed  to  pro- 
duce the  other.  A waste  and  thirst 
must  be  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  any  discharge  of  the  body  being 
greater  than  the  supplies;  especially 
when  the  relaxation  is  so  great  as  to 
carry  off  the  new  alimentary  chylous 
fluids,  before  they  are  assimilated  and 
distributed  to  the  finer  vessels  of  the, 
body,  and  which  at  such  times  only 
will  give  a sweet  taste  to  the  urine. 

If  this  disease  singly  exists,  and  is 
not  far  ^advgnced,  it  is  easily  cured  by 
sub-astringent  medicines,  and  a suita- 
ble regimen  of  diet.  The  repeated 
use  of  rhubarb,  in  small  quantities, 
preparations  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
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and  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  with  Bristol 
waters,  seldom  fail  of  restoring  strength 
to  these  vessels. 

Though  this  general  relaxation  of 
the  urinary  vessels  has  been  sometimes 
observed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  a 
fatal  diabetes,  yet  it  more  frequently 
is  owing  to  a preternatural  state,  and 
increased  size  of  the  kindey,  from  large 
calculous  concretions,  which  have  to- 
tally obstructed  a great  part  of  their 
glands  and  excretory  tubes,  and  by 
that  means  produced  a greater  dilata- 
tion in  those  which  remained  free, 
and  capable  of  giving  passage  to  the 
urine.  Instances  of  this  kind  have 
been  frequently  observed,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  former, 
as  they  have  been  always  attended 
with  violent  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  and  generally  prove 
fatal. 

Another  principal  species  of  a dia- 
betes may  originally  arise  from  a pe- 
culiar dissolution  of  the  humours, 
which  determines  them  to  the  kidneys. 
Dr.  Mead,  with  his  usual  judgment 
and  sagacity,  early  pointed  out  the 
liver  as  the  distant  and  latent  seat  of 
this  disease : but  the  progress  of  it 
will  be  different,  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  bile  is  vitiated, 
and  the  quantity  received  into  the 
blood.  The  gall-bladder-bile  is  very  d if- 
ferent  from  the  liver-bile,  and  acquires 
its  bitterness,  and  more  active  proper- 
ties, from  stagnating  for  some  time  in 
the  gall-bladder,  and  from  a mix- 
ture of  a glandular  humour  separated 
from  its  internal  membrane.  The 
motion  of  it  from  thence  into  the 
common  duct,  is  not  constant,  but 
chiefly  promoted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  stomach  when  full,  and  when  it  is 
most  necessary  for  digestion ; and  by 
spasms  in  a diseased  state  of  the  body. 
The  secretion  of  the  liver-bile,  and 
motion  through  the  excretory  canals 
into  the  biliary  tube,  and  from 
thence  through  the  common  duct  into 
the  intestines,  is  regular  and  constant ; 
its  taste  in  a healthy  state  is  mild, 
and  almost  insipid.  By  being  vitiated 
it  becomes  more  acrid  and  sapona- 
ceous ; and  by  stagnating  is,  in  some 
constitutions,  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
sweetish  faint  taste. 


Whenever  such  vitiated  bile  is  ob- 
structed in  its  natural  course,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  blood,  it  will,  by  its 
active  and  saponaceous  qualities,  dis- 
solve its  texture,  and  produce  a milder 
and  more  imperfect  species  of  a dia- 
betes. This  is  frequently  the -case  of 
persons  of  a languid  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, in  whom  perspiration  is  di- 
minished, or  has  been  suddenly  sup® 
pressed,  attended  with  a decay,  a 
costive  habit  of  body,  and  a defect  of 
bile  in  the  intestines.  But  when,  in 
the  progress  of  this  disease,  glandular 
abscesses  are  formed,  especially  of  the 
cheesy  kind,  the  bilious  humours 
stagnating  in  them  become  more  viti- 
ated ; and  the  more  active  parts  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  will  totally 
dissolve  the  texture  of  it,  and  produce 
the  most  rapid  diabetes,  attended  with 
a quick  waste,  thirst,  and  a dry  con- 
traction of  the  finer  vessels  of  the 
body.  We  have  seen  some  instances  of 
this  disease  produced  from  glandular 
external  tumours  of  the  same  kind, 
which  degenerated  into  a large  im- 
perfect suppuration. 

This  species  of  a diabetes  is  always 
dangerous,  and  generally  fatal,  unless 
its  progress  is  timely  prevented.  Me- 
dicines which  disengage  obstructions 
in  the  liver,  and  promote  the  other 
excretions,  are  chiefly  to  be  depended 
on,  with  such  as  are  anti-septic,  dilute 
and  correct  the  peculiar  acrimony  of 
the  humours.  Bristol  water,  medi- 
cated wheys,  and  particularly  that 
made  with  alum,  deserve  a principal 
place. 

Another  species  of  a diabetes  will 
arise  from  nervous  spasms,  which  are 
usually  preceded  by  a coldness,  and  a 
suppressed  perspiration.  An  increased 
evacuation  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  contracled  state  of 
the  arterial  system,  which  is  generally 
determined  to  the  kidneys,  through 
which  the  finest  and  most  diluted 
parts  of  the  humours  can  only  pass 
freely ; on  which  account  the  urine  is 
limpid,  not  sweet  but  insipid.  This 
spasmodic  diabetes  is  seldom  perma- 
nent, but  peases  whenever  the  irrita- 
tion is  removed  and  perspiration  re- 
stored. Opiates,  volatile  nervous  me- 
dicines, seldom  fail  of  producing  that 
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effect.  However,  frequently  returning 
and  violent  spasms  of  the  urinary  vessels 
will  be  apt  at  length  to  destroy  their 
spring,  and  to  give  a contrary  state, 
and  a total  relaxation  to  them.  Dr. 
Willis  give  two  remarkable  instances 
of  this  kind.  In  every  species  of  a 
diabetes,  where  the  kidneys  are  not 
originally  engaged,  mild  astringents  be- 
come necessary,  to  guard  against  a 
weakness  in  the  urinary  vessels,  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  a con- 
tinued increased  flux  of  humours 
through  them. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  ATROPHY,  OR  GENERAL 
WASTING  OF  THE  BODY. 


An  atrophy  is  described  by  most  of 
the  ancient  and  some  of  the  more 
modem  writers;  but  in  such  a con- 
fused and  imperfect  manner,  that  it  is 
difficult  from  thence  to  ascertain  the 
different  species  of  it,  or  to  deduce 
any  rational  method  of  a cure : all 
atrophies,  however  variously  distin- 
guished, must  in  general  arise  from 
the  discharges  of  the  body  being 
greater  than  the  supplies;  in  which 
case  the  solids  and  fluids  must  un- 
avoidably waste : this  may  arise  from 
a defect  of  nourishment,  from  an  im- 
proper diet,  when  the  organs  of  the 
first  digestion  are  not  capable  of  form- 
ing or  separating  a sufficient  quantity 
of  chyle  from  it,  or  from  the  first  ex- 
cretion or  discharge  being  too  large, 
or  from  whatever  cause  which  pre- 
vents a sufficient  quantity  of  well- 
prepared  chyle  to  enter  the  lacteals 
and  supply  materials  of  nourishment ; 
but  this  want  of  nourishment  is  more 
owing  to  particular  defects  in  the  first 
digestion  and  excretion,  than  to  a 
general  bad  habit  of  body,  and  more 
easily  admits  of  a cure.  Neither  can 
a cachexy,  or  a depraved  vitiated 
state  of  the  fluids,  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  an  atrophy,  as  it  may  often 
exist  without  any  sensible  waste. 

We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  different  species  of  an  atro- 
phy, as  arising  from  a more  peculiar 
fault  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the 


digestions  and  discharges,  of  which 
the  nervous  atrophy  is  the  principal. 

In  a marasmus,  or  nervous  atrophy, 
the  body  sensibly  decays,  though  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  aliment  is  re- 
ceived : the  stomach  is  rather  indif- 
ferent than  averse  to  food,  seldom 
affected  with  a nausea  or  sickness,  but 
with  a sense  of  a greater  weight  and 
oppression  after  eating;  the  pulse 
generally  weak  and  slow,  the  extreme 
parts  cold,  the  body  remarkably  cos- 
tive, the  urine  crude,  and  in  large 
quantities,  sometimes  with  an  oily  and 
lightly  variegated  surface,  frequent 
pains  in  the  head,  and  when  they  go 
off,  a heaviness  remains  in  the  parts 
which  were  affected,  the  spirits  gene- 
rally depressed,  and  the  sleep  imper- 
fect. 

Whatever  impairs  the  strength  or 
the  body  or  mind,  such  as  large  -and 
sudden,  or  slow  and  continued  evacua- 
tions, particularly  from  the  seminal 
vessels,  a suppression  of  the  usual  dis- 
charges, fevers  carried  off  by  an  im- 
perfect crisis,  or  too  great  an  attention 
or  disappointment  of  the  mind,  are  apt 
to  bring  on  this  disease  in  persons 
predisposed  to  it;  but  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  is  a defect  or  vitiated 
state  of  the  nervous  fluid,  arising  from 
obstructions  in  the  fine  vessels  of  the 
brain,  and  in  some  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  first  digestion ; by  which 
means  the  chyle  is  rendered  vapid ; 
and  from  the  want,  of  this  animating 
fluid,  the  force  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
rial system  likewise  become  less  capa- 
ble of  assimilating  it  into  healthy 
animal  fluids,  and  of  propelling  them 
through  theRist.nt  decreasing  vessels 
of  the  digestive  organs,  from  whence 
nutrition  must  be  deficient,  and  these 
vessels  unavoidably  waste  and  col- 
lapse, as  there  is  an  inaptitude  in  the 
fluids  to  supply  materials  of  nourish- 
ment, and  in  the  vessels  to  receive 
them  : on  which  account,  Galen  very 
justly  distinguishes  this  species-of  an 
atrophy  as  being  quite  opposite  to 
that  of  a hectic  kind,  and  not  im- 
properly compares  it  to  a premature 
old  age. 

Obstructions  in  the  liver,  a vitiated 
state  of  the  bile,  or  an  incapacity  in 
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that  bowel  to  prepare  and  separate  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it,  may  often 
contribute  as  a cause;  but  must  gene- 
rally be  the  natural  effect  of  such  a 
languid  motion  of  the  heart,  and  of  a 
low  depraved  state  of  the  humours : 
hence  that  extreme  costiveness  which 
always  attends  this  disorder,  not  only 
from  a greater  insensibility  than  usual 
of  the  bowels  to  the  load,  but  from 
a defect  or  inactivity  of  the  bile ; this 
natural  digestive  being  not  only  ne- 
cessaiy  for  a due  preparation  of  the 
chyle,  but  to  stimulate  the  intestines 
to  a discharge ; and  some  remarkable 
instances  have  been  observed  of  atro- 
phies of  this  kind,  where  no  other 
cause  has  appeared. 

Sometimes  this  distemper  makes  a 
quick  progress,  in  others  more  slow ; 
but  if  it  is  not  far  advanced,  and  if  the 
principal  viscera  are  sound,  and  not 
much  obstructed,  it  may  with  certain- 
ty be  cured  by  a proper  regimen, 
though  the  effects  of  it  are  apt  to 
continue  long ; but  if  it  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  body  becomes  hec- 
tic, it  then  generally  proves  dangerous 
or  fatal. 

The  principal  indications  in  this 
distemper,  are  to  strengthen  the  diges- 
tive powers,  and  to  reduce  their  dis- 
charges to  a more  just  proportion ; by 
which  means  the  circulation  through 
the  obstructed  vessels  might  be  en- 
larged, and  the  finer  secretions,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  nfervous  fluid, 
may  be  more  free  and  regular. 

Warm,  deobstruent,  stomachic  pur- 
gatives, particularly  of  the  aloetic 
kind,  are  first  necessary  to  make  the 
first  excretion  more  regular,  and  to 
prepare  the  body  for  the  use  of  such 
alterative  medicines,  as  would  other- 
wise bq  too  active  in  their  operation ; 
these  are  best  taken  going  to  rest,  at 
such  intervals  and  in  such  a quantity 
as  may  only  keep  the  body  soluble, 
without  purging,  which  would  in- 
crease the  weakness  and  lessen  per- 
spiration, already  too  deficient;  on 
which  account,  they  may  be  usefully 
combined  with  rhubarb,  which,  by 
strengthening  the  languid  fibres,  will 
rather  promote  that  natural  discharge 
than  retard  it  afterwards  by  an  as- 
tringent quality.  If  these  purgatives 
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are  too  inactive  in  a moderate  quan- 
tity, it  is  more  prudent  to  promote 
their  operation,  by  drinking  next 
morning  two  or  three  glasses  of  Scarr 
borough  waters,  boiled  to  half  the 
quantity,  and  lightly  impregnated 
with  the  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  than 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  aloes  or 
rhubarb,  as  the  glands  of  the  intes- 
tines are  then  often  obstructed,  and 
the  secretions  from  them  so  smal 
as  not  safely  to  admit  strong  irrita- 
tions, and  require  some  diluting  ve- 
hicle to  make  their  operation  more 
easy  and  effectual. 

The  pains  in  the  head,  want  of  rest, 
and  the  large  discharge  of  crude  urine, 
generally  abate  when  this  evacuation 
becomes  more  regular.  Preparations 
of  medicines  of  the  moderately  warm 
and  bitter  class,  such  as  orange  peel 
and  gentian,  with  the  milder  chaly- 
beates,  will  strengthen  the  digestion, 
and  reduce  the  urine  to  a more  just 
and  concocted  proportion,  and  in 
some  measure  answer  the  most  mate- 
rial intention,  by  enlarging  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  through  the  obstructed 
vessels,  and  making  the  finer  secretions 
and  the  discharge  by  perspiration 
more  free ; but  this  principal  view  is  to 
be  further  pursued  by  the  use  of  more 
warm,  deobstruent,  and  nervous  medi- 
dicines.  Among  this  class  of  medi- 
cines, the  following  are  the  most 
effectual : gum  ammoniac,  myrrh, 
guiacum,  camphor,  and  musk.  How- 
ever, the  force  of  these  medicines 
must  be  increased  with  caution,  lest 
by  their  too  great  activity  the  head 
may  be  affected,  and  the  glandular 
obstructions,  by  not  yielding  to  the  in- 
creased pressure,  be  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a purulent  state. 

As  medicines  must  be  always  adapt- 
ed to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  patient,  we  shall  avoid  giving 
particular  forms  of  them ; and  where 
the  indication  of  cure  is  rightly  fix- 
ed, it  is  easy  to  select  and  combine 
from  these  classes  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  such  forms  as  are  most  agreeable 
and  effectual. 

During  such  a regimen,  three  or 
four  spoonsful  of  a grateful  nervous 
infusion  in  wine,  particularly  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  a small  quantity 
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of  cardamom  seeds,  taken  going  to 
rest,  greatly  contribute  to  promote 
digestion  and  the  discharge  by  per- 
spiration, which  are  always  best  car- 
ried on  in  such  constitutions  by 
warmth  and  rest;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  this  material  discharge  is  always 
deficient  when  the  stomach  is  too  much 
loaded,  or  too  cold  and  empty. 

When  the  head  becomes  free,  and 
the  obstructions  are  in  some  measure 
disengaged,  the  Bath  waters,  under  a 
proper  regimen,  may  be  taken  with 
great  safety  and  benefit;  as  they  may 
in  all  cases  where  the  digestions  are 
impaired,  and  the  circulation  is  too 
■languid. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  strengthening, 
light,  and  generous,  and  chiefly  of 
the  solid  kind.  Beef  and  mutton  ge- 
nerally agree  better  in  these  cases  than 
a weaker  and  more  viscid  animal  food. 
Shell-fish  is  often  particularly  agree ' 
able  to  the  stomach,  and  highly  nou- 
rishing. The  light  red  French  wines 
agree  best,  plain  and  diluted  ; large 
quantities  of  any  kind  are  to  be  care- 
fully avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  op- 
press, and  make  the  discharges  irre- 
gular. When  the  stomach  cannot 
well  bear  a sufficient  quantity  of  solid 
food,  a beef-broth  may  be  substituted, 
made  in  the  following  manner : — 

Cut  a pound  of  the  lean  part  of 
the  buttock  of  beef  into  very  thin 
slices,  or  rather  shreds ; put  it  over  a 
quick  fire,  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water;  as  it  grows  hot,  take  off 
the  rising  scum,  and  do  the  same 
while  it  is  boiling,  which  is  to  be 
continued  only  twenty  minutes.  When 
it  is  cold,  decant  about  a pint  from 
this  pound  of  beef,  which  looks  like 
a light  infusion  of  fine  green  tea ; it 
has  a very  grateful  flavour,  and  is 
more  strengthening  than  stronger 
broths,  which  lose  their  finer  parts 
in  long  boiling,  and  is  lighter  on  the 
stomach  than  chicken  broth; — a tea- 
cupful of  this  may  be  sometimes  taken 
with  great  advantage;  and  in  most 
low  constitutions,  it  is  preferable  to 
broth  made  from  dried  vipers. 

But  nothing  is  more  necessary  to 
make  this  regimen  effectual,  than  ex- 
ercise, suited  to  the  strength  of  the 


constitution,  either  on  horseback  or 
in  a carriage.  Walking  is  the  most 
general  exercise  of  the  muscles,  but 
is  apt  to  fatigue,  and ' must  therefore 
be  at  first  very  moderate,  and  increased 
gradually.  But  no  exercise  is  so  re- 
markably serviceable  in  this  disease 
as  a moderate  sea-voyage,  at  no  great 
distance  from  land,  especially  when 
made  in  a warmer  climate : on  which 
account,  a change  of  situation  to  a 
warmer  air  and  a drier  soil  is  parti- 
cularly useful  to  such  persons. 

Warm  bathing  is  particularly  re- 
commended by  most  authors  in  this 
contracted  dry  state  of  the  vessels, 
and  would  certainly  be  very  useful 
if  properly  directed,  otherwise  it  may 
be  prejudicial ; for  it  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  internal  vessels  should 
be  first  in  some  measure  strengthened 
and  disengaged  from  obstructions,  but 
that  it  should  be  tempered  with  a 
degree  of  heat  and  pressure  suited  to 
the  constitution.  In  the  severe  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  in  weak  con- 
stitutions, dry  frictions  of  the  whole 
body,  and  particularly  of  the  spine 
and  of  the  extreme  parts,  are  to  be 
preferred. 

Celsus  lays  such  a stress  on  relaxing 
the  external  skin  by  warm  bathing, 
that  he  likewise  advises  grasping  and 
stretching  it,  and  applying  cupping- 
glasses  to  disengage  it  from  its  close 
adhesion  to  the  parts  under  it;  but 
such  applications  are  useless  and  in- 
effectual, and  directed  without  any 
just  regard  to  the  real  state  of  those 
vessels,  which  are  rather  collapsed 
from  emptiness,  than  contracted  from 
an  increase  of  their  tone  or  spring; 
and  when  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
arterial  system  is  sufficiently  strengthen- 
ed and  supplied  with  proper  materials 
of  nourishment,  these  flaccid  ves- 
sels will  easily  yield  and  be  reple- 
nished. 

Bathing  the  feet  is  very  useful, 
and  often  contributes  to  promote  rest, 
and  to  keep  the  head  more  free  from 
pain ; but  in  these  nervous  head-aches, 
nothing  is  more  useful  than  to  let  the 
hair  grow  at  least  two  or  three  inches, 
to  comb  it  often,  and  never  to  shave 
it ; — this  is  agreeable  to  the  rule  given 
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by  Celsus.*  In  this  disease  the  hair 
is  particularly  apt  to  fall  off,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  heat  and  moisture, 
as  it  is  in  old  age,  which  is  an  in- 
curable atrophy. 

The  hair  is  certainly  the  best  na- 
tural defence  to  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
life  and  motion ; and  not  only  gives 
the  most  proper  wannth,  but  draws 
off  superfluous  humours.  In  young 
strong  persons,  where  the  other  dis- 
charges are  free,  the  head  may  be 
kept  shaved  with  safety,  and  in  some 
cases  with  advantage;  but  in  cold 
languid  constitutions,  no  other  cover- 
ing can  be  well  substituted  in  its 
place.  In  the  advancing  years  of  life 
we  have  known  many  instances  of 
head-aches  and  inflammations,  par- 
ticularly of  the  eyes,  which  have  been 
relieved  by  letting  the  hair  grow, 
when  other  methods  have  been  in- 
effectual. 

Another  more  imperfect  species  of 
an  atrophy,  is  owing  to  a relaxed  state 
of  the  vessels,  particularly  of  the  lungs, 
where  digestion  is  not  remarkably  de- 
ficient, and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
proper  nourishment  is  changed  into 
laudable  chyle,  yet  is  not  afterwards 
justly  assimilated  into  serum,  which 
likewise  must  continue  in  too  great  a 
proportion  to  the  blood  from  the 
want  of  a sufficient  action  of  the  ves- 
sels on  it,  to  unite  its  globular  parts. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  small  de- 
creasing vessels  of  digestion  will  un- 
avoidably be  more  loaded  with  these 
dissolved  humours,  and  profuse  per- 
spirations will  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. Persons  thus  affected  soon 
become  weak  and  languid,  and  the 
finer  parts  of  the  fluids  being  thus  dis- 
charged, the  remaining  become  more 
acrid,  apt  to  stimulate,  and  to  form 
obstructions : the  pulse  sometimes 
becomes  more  quick,  and  after  the 
perspirations  more  slow  and  languid ; 
the  urine  often  crude,  and  at  other 
times  loaded  with  a lateritious  sedi- 
ment, with  a variegated  oily  surface. 

Persons  of  a relaxed  delicate  con- 
stitution, who  have  weak  though 


* Caput  leviter  perfricare  nunquam 
tondere,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 


sound  lungs,  who  live  an  inactive  or 
irregular  life,  or  take  too  great  a quan- 
tity of  weak  liquids  in  proportion 
to  solid  food,  or  who  have  used  too 
freely  mercurial  medicines,  are  more 
particularly  subject  to  this  disorder. 

If  it  is  attended  only  with  this  re- 
laxed state  of  the  vessels  and  humours, 
and  is  not  too  far  advanced,  it  may 
with  certainty  be  cured;  but  if  too 
long  neglected,  and  the  humours  be- 
come acrid  and  vitiated,  they  will  be 
apt  to  form  obstructions  in  some  of 
the  viscera,  and  particularly  in  the 
lungs,  attended  with  a cough,  which 
if  not  prevented  in  its  progress,  soon 
terminates  in  a fatal  phthisis. 

The  indication  of  cure  is  to  strength- 
en the  organs  of  digestion ; and  by 
increasing  their  action  on  the  contained 
fluids,  to  give  a more  firm  consistence 
and  union  to  them. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  with  its  prepa- 
rations, deserves  a principal  place  in 
this  disorder ; light,  moderately  warm, 
and  strengthening  bitters,  and  the 
elixir  of  vitriol ; and  when  the  symp- 
toms are  abated,  nothing  more  power- 
fully contributes  to  confirm  the  habit 
of  body  than  a mild  chalybeate  course, 
with  the  Peruvian  bark  and  cold  bath- 
ing ; but  until  the  internal  parts  have 
been  first  strengthened,  cold  bathing 
will  not  only  be  ineffectual,  but  dan- 
gerous. 

If  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  af- 
fected, rhubarb  and  some  of  its  pre- 
parations will  be  necessary  in  mode- 
rate quantities  and  at  proper  inter- 
vals. 

The  regimen  of  diet  ought  to  be 
directed  with  a view  to  strengthen, 
but  not  to  irritate  and  heat  too  much ; 
the  milder  white  meats  roasted,  are 
preferable  to  any  other  of  the  animal 
kind;  light  French  red  wines,  that 
have  not  by  age  lost  their  grateful 
astringency,  are  the  most  proper, 
plain  and  moderately  diluted.  Quan- 
tities of  any  kind  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  meals  to  be  more 
divided  at  a proper  distance  : for  re- 
laxed fibres  can  never  recover  their 
tone  when  kept  in  a distended  state. 
Mi  k,  especially  when  mixed  with 
the  German  waters,  may  be  taken 
with  great  benefit,  as  it  requires  less 
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powers  m the  digestions,  than  any 
other  aliment,  to  assimilate  it  into 
healthy  animal  fluids. 

If  the  perspirations  are  large  in  the 
morning,  warm  dry  linen  ought  to 
be  put  on  as  soon  as  they  abate; 
and  the  body  well  rubbed  with  dry 
flannel  cloths,  impregnated  with 
the  aromatic  vapour  arising  from 
olibanum,  mastic,  and  succinum, 
thrown  on  clear  coals.  A large  fire, 
and  too  many  coverings  at  night, 
ought  to  be  avoided ; and  in  the  day, 
the  body  is  better  defended  by  light 
close  clothes,  than  by  a more  loose 
and  heavy  covering.  These  are  the 
necessary  and  the  most  powerful  pre- 
servatives of  this  kind  against  night- 
perspirations. 

Sydenham  recommends  riding  as  a 
specific,  in  preventing  the  wasting 
perspirations  which  attend  a phthisis. 
In  this  species  of  a decay,  it  may 
indeed  justly  deserve  that  character, 
but  falls  very  short  of  it  in  such  per- 
spirations as  arise  from  a purulent 
hectic. 

Another  species  of  an  atrophy  very 
different  from  the  former,  is  attended 
with  a latent  hectic  fever,  irregularly 
intermitting,  which  in  some  time  be- 
comes more  intense  and  constant,  and 
gradually  preys  on  the  body,  though 
a sufficient  quantity  of  proper  nou- 
rishment is  taken,  and  though  no 
sensible  evacuation  attends  it  in  its  first 
stage. 

This  is  owing  to  some  purulent  or 
sanious  matter  latent  within  the  body, 
which,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  will 
always,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
and  acrimony,  excite  this  wasting 
parching  fever.  It  most  frequently 
arises  from  glandular  obstructions, 
which  have  slowly  degenerated  into 
a purulent  state;  sometimes  from  a 
latent  abscess  in  some  of  the  more 
principal  viscera,  or  from  bones  ren- 
dered carious  by  a venereal  or  scro- 
fulous taint.  Books  of  observation 
abound  with  instances  of  such  as  died 
of  this  species  of  atrophy,  which  in 
its  progress  generally  terminated  in 
an  evident  ruin  and  devastation  of  the 
parts  which  were  at  first  more  obscure- 
ly affected. 

As  this  distemper  most  frequently 


arises  from  a previous  bad  constitution ; 
and  as  the  abscesses  formed  seldom  ad- 
mit of  external  assistance,  and  are  apt 
to  form  sinuous  ulcers,  it  must  in  such 
cases  be  always  fatal ; but  if  the  ha- 
bit of  body  is  not  bad  or  much  re- 
duced, if  the  abscess  will  admit  of  an 
external  opening,  or  breaking  inward- 
ly forms  no  sinuous  ulcer,  if  the  exter- 
nal glands  of  some  of  the  viscera,  less 
necessary  to  life,  are  only  affected,  it 
is  less  dangerous,  and  often  admits  of 
a cure. 

As  this  atrophy  is  a true  consumption, 
it  will  require  the  same  method  of  cure, 
which  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
a consumption  of  the  lungs;  for  in 
whatever  part  of  the  body,  either  from 
an  abscess  or  ulcer,  a sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  purulent  matter  be  formed  and  ab- 
sorbed, a true  consumption  will  thence 
ensue ; and  though,  from  its  different 
situation,  its  progress  and  symptoms 
will  vary,  the  indications  of  cure  will 
be  always  the  same,  peculiar  regard 
being  had  to  the  parts  affected.  As 
the  lungs  are  necessary  to  the  most 
material  functions  of  life,  and  to  give 
a due  consistence  to  the  fluids,  and  as 
their  texture  is  tender,  an  abscess  or 
ulceration  formed  in  them  must  gene- 
rally be  attended  with  a purulent  dis- 
charge, a dissolved  state  of  the  fluids, 
profuse  perspiration,  and  a quick  de- 
cay ; whereas,  in  parts  less  necessary  to 
life,  especially  when  attended  with  a 
more  viscid  state  of  the  blood,  the 
progress  is  more  slow,  and  less  attend- 
ed in  their  first  stages  with  any  sensible 
evacuation. 

The  goat’s  whey,  which  is  impreg- 
nated with  vulnerary  and  aromatic 
herbs,  which  grow  on  high  dry  moun- 
tains, is  the  most  powerful  remedy  in 
this  kind  of  atrophy,  especially  when 
it  arises  from  purulent  glandular  ob- 
structions, attended  with  an  inflamma- 
tory disposition  in  the  blood.  The 
mountains  of  Moume,  in  the  county 
of  Downe,  in  Ireland,  are  remark- 
able for  furnishing  herbs  and.  goat’s 
whey  of  that  kind.  It  must  be  taken 
in  large  quantities — two  or  three  quarts 
in  a morning,  and  it  has  been  often  at- 
tended with  surprising  success  in  many 
cases,  which  otherwise  must  have 
proved  fatal 
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As  atrophy,  from  certain  excesses, 
is  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  a little 
work  of  ours,  entitled  Friendly 
Medical  Opinions ;*  and  as  it  con- 
tains some  curious  cases,  and  a well- 
regulated  scale  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  body  wasted  from  any  cause,  we 
recommend  it  to  all  labouring  under 
such  complaints ; and  we  confidently 
assert,  that  the  directions  of  restora- 
tion there  laid  down,  will  seldom  if 
ever  fail,  where  a cure  can  be  reason- 
ably hoped  for. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ALI- 
MENTS, ANIMAL  AND  VEGE- 
TABLE. 


BY  DR.  BARRY. 


The  great  difference  between  a strong 
and  a weak  constitution  is,  that  the 
former  can  assimilate  food  of  a diffi- 
cult digestion  into  an  healthy  serum, 
and  discharge  the  superfluous  quanti- 
ties, while  the  other  is  oppressed,  and 
variously  affected  by  it;  but  may,  un- 
der a proper  regimen,  enjoy  as  much 
health  and  freedom  of  spirits,  though 
less  vigour,  than  one  of  a strong  con- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Cheyne  has  laid  it  down  almost 
as  a fundamental  principle,  that  a 
vegetable  diet  is  the  most  proper  regi- 
men for  valetudinarians,  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  removing  the  vari- 
ous complaints  to  which  such  persons 
are  liable;  perhaps  the  relief  which 
he  found  from  it  in  his  own  case, 
might  have  contributed  to  this  error ; 
for  his  constitution  was  naturally  of 
the  robust  kind : but  I think  it  will 
evidently  appear,  from  the  principles 
laid  down,  that  a vegetable  diet  is 
most  improper  for  valetudinarians, 
feuch  I mean  as  may  be  justly  termed 
so,  from  a weak  and  relaxed  system 


* The  work  also  treats  upon  impo- 
tency,and  the  venereal  disease,  as  well 
as  seminal  weakness,  and  is  published, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject, in  a separate  volume,  as  a com- 
panion to  the  Medical  Adviser. 


of  vessels,)  and  chiefly  proper  for  per- 
sons of  the  strongest  constitution. 

I except  milk  from  this  diet,  which 
is  of  a mixed  kind,  neither  entirely 
vegetable  or  animal;  but  consisting 
of  the  concocted  juices  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  is  received,  and  of 
the  vegetable  aliment ; which  having 
passed  through  the  changes  of  diges- 
tion, is  therefore  easily  assimilated 
into  serum,  and  retains  so  much  of  an 
acescent  nature  as  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent that  disposition  which  all  animal 
fluids  have  to  putrefaction.  The 
praises  which  Homer  gives  to  milk 
are  very  remarkable,  where  he  men- 
tions the  “ Hippomolgians  as  milk- 
eaters,  long-lived,  and  the  jus  test  men 
had  they  changed  their  diet,  they 
would  not  perhaps  have  deserved  that 
character,  nor  enjoyed  the  greatest 
happiness  which  can  attend  long  life, 
“ mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ;”  and  if 
what  some  commentators  have  ob- 
served be  true,  the  Scythians  were 
descended  from  the  Hippomolgians, 
whose  manners  and  diet,  as  described 
afterwards  by  Hippocrates,  were  then 
very  different  from  their  primitive  an- 
cestors. 

The  sole  intention  of  diet  is  to  pre- 
serve a healthy  body  in  the  same  state ; 
and  therefore  its  quantity  and  quality 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  losses 
which  are  sustained  by  the  abrasions 
and  excretions. 

On  this  account,  all  diet  will  be  of 
difficult  digestion,  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  viscidity  of  its  juices,  and 
the  hardness  of  its  so]  id  parts ; but  to 
its  opposite  qualities  to  animal  fluids  ; 
as  the  first  digestion  chiefly  consists 
in  subduing  and  attenuating  the  ali- 
ment into  a fluid  chyle,  and  the  second 
in  assimilating  it  into  serum  and 
blood. 

All  vegetables,  except  a few  which 
are  warm  and  active,  and  have  a vola- 
tile salt,  and  therefore  are  more  justly 
ranged  among  medicines  than  diet, 
contain  cold,  acescent,  viscid  juices, 
and  require  a long  and  a strong  diges- 
tion to  be  assimilated  to  animal  fluids. 
The  fruits  and  seeds  of  vegetables  are 
more  r ipened — more  easily  nourishing; 
and  when  grains  are  prepared  by  tri- 
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ture  and  the  fire,  they  become  more 
digestible;  especially  when  the  vis- 
cidity of  their  parts  has  been  attenu- 
ated by  a previous  fermentation, 
which  makes  bread  the  most  strength- 
ening and  best  diet  of  the  vegetable 
kind.  However,  all  these  contain  fixed 
acid  salts  and  crude  juices,  quite  op- 
posite to  the  nature  of  animal  fluids, 
and  of  volatile  alkalescent  salts,  to 
which  they  can  be  only  changed  by  a 
long  and  strong  digestion. 

On  this  account  granivorous  ani- 
mals are  formed  with  long  intestines 
with  various  circumvolutions,  and  the 
valves  in  them,  and  likewise  in  the 
stomach,  run  in  a transverse  direction, 
which  contributes  to  give  a longer  de- 
lay to  the  aliment,  that  it  might  re- 
ceive a greater  attrition,  and  the  gra- 
dual changes  necessary  to  assimilate 
it  into  an  animal  nature.  Whereas 
carnivorous  animals  have  short  intes- 
tines, without  any  circumvolutions, 
fewer  valves  in  them,  or  in  the  sto- 
mach ; and  these  not  transverse,  but 
longitudinal,  as  less  time  is  necessary 
to  digest  their  aliment ; and  which,  if 
. onger  retained  and  more  highly  ex- 
alted into  a putrid  state,  would  be- 
come fatal  to  them. 

From  the  similar  structure  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  in  human 
bodies,  I think  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded,  that  an  aliment  of  the 
vegetable  kind  was  originally  designed 
as  most  proper  for  them;  and  as  far 
as  we  can  learn  from  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  it  was  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole  food  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth;  but  the  race  of 
mankind  soon  degenerated,  and  to 
their  successive  and  more  feeble  off- 
spring, animals  became  a necessary 
part  of  food;  especially  to  such  who 
by  sloth  or  diseases  were  incapable  of 
assimilating  a vegetable  diet.  How- 
ever, a great  part  of  mankind  still 
subsist  on  a vegetable  diet,  and  have 
more  health  and  freedom  of  spirits 
than  those  of  the  same  constitution 
who  use  too  freely  an  animal  food ; 
for  Providence  has  wisely  ordained, 
that  a vegetable  diet  chiefly  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  most  strong  and  labo- 
rious. 

The  fluids  of  an  animal  body  are 


naturally  neither  acid  or  alkaline ; and 
though  the  diet  be  entirely  of  an  aces- 
cent kind,  yet  by  no  chemical  analysis, 
or  any  other  experiment;  can  any  acid 
salts  be  thence  obtained.  Homberg, 
and  since  some  of  the  later  chemists, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  an 
acid  spirit  or  salt  can  be  separated 
from  animal  bodies  and  fluids:  but 
what  has  been  obtained  in  some  of 
these  experiments  may  probably  arise 
from  the  sea-salt,  which,  from  its  rigid 
qualities,  passes  unaltered  through  the 
body ; and  in  others,  from  the  univer- 
sal acid  in  the  air,  which  in  these 
tedious  processes  may  be  absorbed  in- 
to such  substances : but  granting  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  these  ex- 
periments to  be  just,  they  only  shew 
a very  latent  acid,  and  which  never 
appears  in  the  natural  state  of  animal 
fluids. 

From  hence  appears  the  error  of  the 
prevailing  hypothesis  in  many  ancient 
and  modem  authors,  that  the  gout, 
rheumatism,  scurvy,  and  several  chro- 
nic disorders,  arise  from  an  acid  acri- 
mony in  the  fluids;  and  that  the 
various  medicines  which  have  been 
esteemed  as  sweeteners  and  alterants 
in  such  cases,  from  their  alkaline  qua- 
lities, can  only  operate  as  such  in  the 
first  passages. 

In  a healthy  state,  the  serum  and 
the  fluids  separated  from  it,  are  only 
of  an  alkalescent  nature,  and  must  in- 
evitably destroy  the  vessels,  and  bring 
on  death,  before  they  can  become  per- 
fectly alkaline.  The  mildest  putrid 
fevers,  and  scorbutic  disorders,  differ 
from  the  plague  and  the  scurvy  de- 
scribed in  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage,  only 
in  different  degrees  of  putrefaction,  or 
nearer  approaches  to  an  alkaline  state. 

As  animal  fluids,  from  heat  and 
motion,  have  therefore  a natural  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  they  would 
sooner  approach  to  that  state  from  an 
animal  diet,  unless  corrected  either  by 
acids,  salts,  fermented  spirits,  and  aro- 
matics, which  are  the  chief  preserva- 
tives against  it. 

Dr.  Pringle  has  improved  this  part 
of  medicine  by  several  accurate  ex- 
periments and  observations;  and  has 
not  only  greatly  enlarged  the  class  of 
anti-septics,  but  has  likewise  shewn 
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that  volatile  alkaline  salts,  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  promote 
putrefaction,  are  really  powerful  anti- 
septics. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  though 
heat,  moisture,  and  a stagnating  air, 
greatly  accelerate  putrefaction  in  dead 
flesh,  yet  a greater  degree  of  heat, 
which  hardens  the  fibres  and  exhales 
the  moisture,  and  a continued  wind 
which  dissipates  it,  will  prevent  putre- 
faction, not  by  any  real  anti-septic 
quality,  but  by  rendering  such  sub- 
stances no  longer  liable  to  putrefac- 
tion. On  which  account  all  wann  and 
astringent  substances  must,  in  inani- 
mate bodies,  prove  anti-septic,  and 
be  more  powerful  when  they  contain 
a particular  balsamic  or  opposite  qua- 
lity to  putrefaction.  Thus  beef,  cut 
into  small  slices,  is  preserved  in  hot 
climates;  dead  bodies  buried  in  dry 
hot  sand,  have  been  found  free  from 
putrefaction,  and  by  a vitriolic  va- 
pour have  for  many  years  continued  ' 
entire  and  firm. 

As  anti-septics  therefore  of  a quite 
opposite  nature  prevent  putrefaction  in 
dead  flesh  and  stagnating  animal  fluids, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  man- 
ner they  operate,  and  how  differently 
they  may  act  in  circulating  fluids. 

Some  of  the  later  chemists  have 
been  fond  of  considering  putrefaction 
as  the  third  process  of  vegetable  fer-  > 
mentation;  as  the  substances  which 
have  gone  through  the  former,  if  they 
are  left  together  in  a proper  heat, 
advance  to  putrefaction;  but  if  the 
vinous  part  is  separated  from  the 
fceces,  it  will  continue  free  from  it ; 
neither  is  a previous  spirituous  or  acid 
fermentation  by  any  means  unavoid- 
ably necessary  to  putrefaction ; for  as 
certain  substances  fall  into  the  acetous 
without  having  gone  through  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  so  others  be- 
gin to  putrefy  without  having  gone 
through  either;  of  which  last  kind 
are  most  animal  substances.  There 
seems  therefore  to  be  rather  a remark- 
able anology  between  the  fermenta- 
tion of  vegetables  and  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  fluids ; as  the  effect  of  this 
intestine  motion  in  each  is  to  dissolve 
the  union  of  their  parts,  and  to  pro  - 


duce a new  combination  of  such  as 
did  not  exist  before. 

From  the  spontaneous  motion  and 
fermentation  of  the  former,  an  ardent 
spirit  or  acetous  liquor  is  produced ; 
from  the  latter,  alkaline  volatile  salts 
and  a putrid  spirit ; and  the  different 
degrees  of  these  productions  depend 
chiefly  on  the  greater  degree  of  in- 
testine motion,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  component  parts,  they 
are  capable  of  attaining  to. 

Salts,  even  of  the  alkaline  kind, 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  putrefaction ; 
the  oily  and  sulphureous  parts  of 
bodies  are  chiefly  subject  to  it.  Vo- 
latile alkaline  salts,  therefore,  though 
the  production  of  putrefaction,  by 
dividing  and  attenuating  such  viscid 
substances,  and  giving  a quicker  dis- 
charge to  their  more  active  and  fu- 
gitive parts,  may  sometimes  prevent 
that  degree  of  putrefaction  which 
otherwise  they  would  acquire;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  in  putrefying 
bodies,  from  whence  the  most  noxious 
and  putrid  vapour  is  emitted,  there 
is  always  a deficiency  of  volatile  al- 
kaline salts;  or  at  least,  they  are  not 
easily  extricated  during  that  state. 

How  far,  and  in  what  particular 
cases,  such  substances  may  prove  anti- 
septic in  animal  circulating  fluids,  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiments 
and  observations,  as  they  are  only 
susceptible  of  a weaker  degree  of  pu- 
trefaction, and  from  causes  different 
from  those  which  produce  it  in  stag- 
nating fluids  and  dead  flesh. 

Animal  fibres  and  circulating  fluids 
cannot,  like  dead  flesh,  be  rendered 
incapable  of  putrefaction  by  heat  and 
astringents  and  by  dissipating  their 
moisture;  neither  are  they  capable 
of  acquiring  putrefaction  from  that 
intestine  motion  peculiar  to  it,  except 
in  abscesses,  ulcers,  or  extravasated 
stagnating  humours.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  animal  fluids  are 
only  alkalescent;  that  life  must  be 
destroyed  before  they  can  acquire  a 
perfectly  putrid  or  alkaline  state;  and 
that  this  disposition  to  putrefaction 
is  chiefly  prevented  by  new  supplies 
of  an  anti-septic  kind:  but  though 
the  humours  are  thus  corrected  and 
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recruited,  they  may  acquire  a certain  - 
degree  of  putrefaction,  from  a circu- 
lation too  languid  or  too  much  in- 
creased. In  the  former  case,  the  vo- 
latile alkaline  salts  and  the  warmer 
aromatic  anti-septics,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  acid  or  neutral  saline  and  refri- 
gerating, will  be  found  most  effectual 
in  preventing  its  progress. 

Another  more  powerful  and  fre- 
quent cause  of  putrefaction  in  animal 
fluids,  will  arise  from  a retention  of 
the  excretions;  all  which  are  of  the 
putrescent  kind.  Urine,  from  several 
experiments,  appears  to  be  highly  of 
that  nature ; but  the  matter  of  perspira- 
tion must  be  capable  of  acquiring  a 
greater  degree  of  it;  and  when  re- 
tained, like  a putrid  ferment,  quickly 
contribute  to  promote  putrefaction. 
Hence  that  remarkable  feetor  in  sweats, 
after  a long  suppressed  perspiration. 

In  this  case,  whatever  restores  the  ex- 
cretions, will  be  the  best  anti-septic. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  fish  and 
several  sorts  of  wild  fowl,  which  live 
on  an  animal  diet,  are  taken  for  nou- 
rishment, they  will  be  more  apt  to 
give  a putrid  disposition  to  the  fluids, 
than  the  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
tame  fowl;  .who  live  on  vegetables, 
and  afford  a more  temperate  food  than 
the  former. 

This  way  of  reasoning  was  con- 
firmed by  an  experiment  made  on  a 
soldier,  who  was  hired  to  live  entirely 
for  some  days  on  wild  fowl,  with 
water  only  for  drink.  He  received  in 
the  beginning  his  reward  and  diet 
with  great  cheerfulness;  but  this  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a nausea,  thirst, 
and  a disposition  to  a putrid  dysen- 
tery, which  was  with  some  difficulty 
prevented  from  making  a farther  pro- 
gress, by  the  physician  who  tried  the 
experiment. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  sea- 
salt,  in  a sufficient  quantity,  is  a 
useful  corrector  of  an  animal  diet; 
and  in  that  respect,  &n  anti-scorbutic. 

It  may,  from  an  excess,  and  not  being 
sufficiently  diluted,  give  a peculiar 
muriatic  acrimony  to  the  fluids ; but 
that  very  seldom  happens,  and  is 
easily  removed. 

In  sea-voyages,  that  peculiar  scurvy, 
which  is  imputed  to  living  long  on 


salt  meats,  is  really  owing  to  a con- 
trary state  of  the  fluids,  and  to  a putrid 
acrimony  and  dissolution  of  them, 
from  the  want  of  that  quantity  of 
acids  or  fermented  spirits  in  their 
drink,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
that  natural  tendency  the  fluids  have 
to  putrefaction ; and  which  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  (which  is  but  a weak  anti- 
septic) is  incapable  of  preventing,  and 
is  often  not  sufficiently  powerful  even 
to  preserve  the  salted  meat  from  being 
in  some  degree  corrupted. 

This  disease  more  frequently  ap- 
pears, and  in  a greater  degree,  when 
their  bread  is  in  the  same  state ; and 
when  their  water,  which  at  the  best 
has  no  real  anti-septic  quality,  is  often 
in  a putrid  state.  In  these  circum- 
stances, fresh  animal  food  would  sooner 
bring  on  an  increased  putrid  state, 
than  sound  and  well-salted  meat, 
unless  some  acid  vegetables  or  spi- 
rituous anti-septic  corrector  was  added 
to  their  drink,  and  could  diffuse  itself 
through  the  blood. 

I knew  a person  who  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physician,  abstained  for 
some  years  entirely  from  salt,  drank 
chiefly  water,  and  used  freely  an  ani- 
mal diet,  and  by  that  means  acquired 
a violent  scurvy.  He  was  in  some 
time  relieved  by  a strict  regimen  of 
diet  and  medicine;  and  as  he  after- 
wards used  salt  and  vegetables,  with 
animal  food,  and  drank  wine  more 
freely,  he  never  had  any  return  of 
that  disease. 

I knew  another  person,  who  drank 
nothing  but  water,  and  lived  freely 
on  animal  food.  On  asking  him  if  he 
was  not  fond  of  salt,  he  said,  he  ge- 
nerally eat  ten  times  as  much  as  any 
one  in  company ; — nature  thus  direct- 
ing him  to  guard  against  that  ten- 
dency which  his  humours  had  to  pu- 
trefaction. 

In  several  parts  of  Guinea,  before 
salt-pits  were  known,  no  commodity 
yielded  a higher  price;  and  the  in- 
habitants would  readily  traffic  their 
gold  dust  for  a small  quantity  of  it. 

In  all  countries  where  animal  food 
is  used,  it  is  a grateful  and  necessary 
corrector ; but  especially  in  very  not 
countries,  where  it  must  be  more  ne- 
cessary and  valuable;  and  it  is  ob- 
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eervable,  that  many  persons  take  with 
fresh  meat,  as  large  a quantity  of  salt, 
as  is  necessary  to  season  it,  and  re- 
ceive no  remarkable  inconvenience 
from  it  j for  when  sufficiently  diluted, 
it  passes  off  unchanged  by  urine. 

Hence  appears*  the  reason,  why 
those  who  live  freely  on  an  animal 
food,  and  drink  only  water,  acquire 
thence  a red  scorbutic  countenance ; the 
animal  salts  in  their,  blood  being  ren- 
dered more  active  and  luxuriant,  from 
the  want  of  some  acid  or  fermented 
anti-septic  corrector  in  their  drink. 

From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  per- 
sons of  the  strongest  constitution,  who 
use  much  exercise,  can  best  digest,  and 
more  safely  live  on  a diet  of  the  vege- 
table kind,  with  water  for  drink ; and 
that  fruits,  vegetables,  or  the  light  aci- 
dulated wines  are  necessary,  and 
most  proper  for  them. 

Hence  appears  the  reason,  why  per- 
sons of  this  constitution,  who  use 
freely  a higher  and  more  putrescent 
animal  food,  such  as  wild  fowl  and 
fish,  are  apt  to  be  more  thirsty  after  it, 
than  when  they  use  even  salted  or 
seasoned  meat ; and  why  wine  in 
larger  quantities  is  then  not  only  more 
agreeable,  but  necessary  5 which  though 
it  may  heat  and  inflame,  yet  guards 
their  fluids  from  putrefaction. 

Valetudinarians,  such  I mean  as  are 
healthy,  but  of  a weak  constitution, 
will  require  a mixed  diet,  such  as 
bread  and  milder  animal  meats,  mo- 
derately corrected  with  acids,  or  rather 
with  wine,  plain  and  mixed  with  their 
water.  Such  was  Comaro’s  regimen ; 
a solid  easily  assimilated  animal  diet, 
guarded  equally  from  crude  indiges- 
tion and  putrescent  acrimony ; which 
is  much  preferable  to  a liquid  diet  of 
any  kind,  unless  when  the  first  or  se- 
cond digestion  are  greatly  impaired,  or 
when  quick  supplies  are  not  required, 
as  it  relaxes  the  stomach,  and  gives  a 
less  lasting  nourishment  to  the  body. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  wise  precepts 
of  Hippocrates,  that  “ the  aliment 
which  is  with  difficulty  altered,  is  not 
easily  consumed;  ana  that  which  is 
easily  assimilated,  is  easily  wasted 
therefore  the  digestive  powers  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  a solid  food,  pro- 
portioned to  their  strength ; which  is 
not  only  necessary  to  increase  and 


preserve  their  tone,  but  to  give  a more 
firm  and  permanent  nourishment  to 
the  body. 

Hence  appears  the  reason,  why  acid 
and  crude  vegetables  generally  agree 
with  weak  and  cold  constitutions ; and 
why  the  higher  animal  food,  and  par- 
ticularly shell-fish,  is  often  so  agree- 
able and  useful  to  them. 

From  these  principles,  such  rules  of 
diet  might  likewise  be  easily  de- 
duced, as  are  necessary  to  be  pursued 
in  different  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases ; and  if  this  material  part  in  the 
art  of  healing  be  neglected,  the  most 
powerful  medicines  will  be  often  in- 
effectual. 


CURIOUS  AND  INTERESTING 
CASES. 


[The  following  cases  are  extracted 
from  a very  useful  work,  the  result  of 
experience  and  observation,  by  Mr. 
Sutleffe,  surgeon,  entiled  “ Medical 
and  Surgical  Cases.”  The  work  will  be 
found  a great  acquisition  to  every 
medical  library. — Ed.] 

CASE  I. 

SERVANTS  SHAKING  INFANTS. 

During  the  tender  age  of  childhood, 
discipline  is  unquestionably  necessary  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  adapted 
to  that  important  period  of  life.  The 
highest  authority  enjoins  the  duty 
upon  parents,  whose  natural  sympa- 
thy will  bound  their  displeasure  within 
the  regions  of  sobriety  and  reason ; 
the  lower  classes  are  of  all  bipeds  the 
very  worst  to  assume  and  maintain 
authority,  as  civil  wars  in  all  histories 
have  proved.  ( “ Blessed  art  thou,  O 
land,  where  thy  king  is  the  son  of 
nobles.”)  To  ourselves  we  continually 
notice  domestic  tyranny,  of  the  most 
disgusting  and  cruel  character,  exer- 
cised over  self-willed  children.  Agi- 
tating the  chest  of  an  infant  delin- 
quent under  a supposed  fault,  I have 
known  in  one  instance  to  prove  fatal 
to  the  little  party ; the  shaking  was 
conducted  with  such  prodigious  vio- 
lence as  to  arrest  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  and  death  of  course  followed, 
clearly  referable  to  that  injudicious 
mode  of  correction.  Could  I have 
interfered  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted 
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parents,  the  constructive  murderess 
should  have  taken  up  a permanent 
abode  among  our  Antipodes. 

CASE  II. 

A LEPROUS  SUBJECT. 

Miss , north  of  Cheapside,  aged 

twenty  years,  exhibited  knuckles  co- 
vered with  scales  of  a leprous  cha- 
racter. There  was  no  visible  cause 
for  the  existence  of  such  a deformity. 
All  I could  prescribe  was  sulphur, 
nature’s  grand  remedy  in  such  cases. 
The  event  fully  justified  the  expecta- 
tion. 

CASE  III. 

TOAD-STOOLS. 

August,  1824,  Joseph  and  Mary 
Wilson  and  Rebecca  Ginly  collected 
for  supper,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  what 
they  thought  to  be  mushrooms,  and 
partook  heartily  of  them  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  parties  were  seized  with  vio- 
lent retchings,  excruciating  agony,  and 
all  expired  under  the  influence  of  the 
poisonous  fungi. 

CASE  IV.  , 

CHAMPIGNONS. 

In  the  communes  of  Portels,  in  France, 
three  healthy  persons  were  destroyed  by 
eating  champignons,  while  an  old 
woman  of  seventy-three  years  of  age 
resisted  the  poison;  but  she  was  a 
drunkard,  and  under  the  influence  of 
sour  wine;  whence  is  inferred  the 
efficacy  of  acids  against  poisons  of 
this  description.  Champignons  are 
of  two  kinds;  1st,  pinadossa,  grow- 
ing at  the  root  of  fir-trees,  similar  to 
those  which  are  produced  on  the  old 
roots  of  the  elder  poplar- trees : 2nd, 
Catalans,  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  is 
membranous  below  the  stalk,  is  short 
and  hollow. 

Behind  the  Horse  Guards’  Barracks, 
around  a coppice  of  young  trees,  grows 
the  agaricus  campanulatus,  which  was 
mistaken  for  the  agaricus  campestris 
or  champignon,  and  when  eaten  caused 
dimness,  vertigo,  loss  of  power,  coma, 
slow  and  feeble  pulse.  Vomiting  was 


with  difficulty  effected  by  two  doses 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  25  grains,  and  li- 
quor of  tartarite  of  antimony,  an  ounce. 


COLD  AND  PLEASURE  BATH- 
ING. 


The  seasonable  use  of  the  former  in 
cases  of  nervous  debility,  has  done 
more  towards  restoring  general  tone, 
especially  in  the  weakness  occurring 
after  a tediously  protracted  accouche- 
ment, than  the  persevering  admini- 
stration of  our  most  potent  tonics. — 
Two  or  three  plunges  have  been  found 
sufficient. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  resorted  to 
as  a recreation,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  skin  be  not  bedewed  with 
perspired  moisture;  for  a revulsion 
may  be  induced.  The  want  of  this 
caution  subjected  a patient  of  mine 
(a  female)  to  a rubefacient  suffusion 
over  the  whole  countenance,  of  a per- 
manent character.  The  other  ex- 
treme, is  the  protracting  unduly  the 
visits  in  the  watery  element,  (say  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,)  thereby  depriving  na- 
ture of  the  power  of  salutary  re-action ; 
inducing  necessarily  self-produced  de- 
bility. With  the  proper  precautions, 
I consider  the  advantages  of  regular 
pleasure  bathing  to  be  incalculable; 
redundant  heat  approaching  to  fever 
may  exhale  from  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  the  individual  escape  from 
serious  indisposition,  which  might 
have  commenced  its  first  stage ; upon 
the  same  principle,  it  is  probable, 
that  natural  diarrhoea  often  carries  off 
morbific  matter,  which  would  have 
endangered  the  intemperate  and  over- 
loaded body. 

Many  lives  might  be  rescued  from  a 
watery  grave,  could  the  endangered 
parties  be  persuaded  to  keep  their  arms 
immersed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water ; by  so  doing  they  would  displace 
a quantity  of  the  fluid  sufficient  to 
render  the  body  boyant;  the  parti- 
ally distended  lungs  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  corks  : under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hands  and  feet  exer- 
cised in  any  way  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual.  Such  is 
the  care  and  contrivance  of  the  Au- 
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thor  of  our  species,  that  it  is  difficult  cupped  appearance  and  buffy  coat,  in- 
fer the  individual  to  sink  when  such  dicative  of  inflammatory  action,  ap- 
efforts  are  made.  pearing  to  justify  the  remedy,  altho’ 

It  is  conceded  that  bipeds  do  not  dissolution  will  more  quickly  follow 

possess  the  self-preserving  faculty  in  an  abstraction  of  blood  so  long  de- 

such  a degree  as  quadrupeds ; but  an  ferred.  This  untoward  event  might 

African  infant  will  paddle  about  in  probably  be  prevented  by  assisting 

deep  water,  and  float  much  longer  exhausted  nature  by  the  use  of  wine, 

than  the  children  of  more  civilized  brandy,  anodynes,  or  any  other  sti- 

countries.  I muli,  thus  enabling  her  to  dispose  of 

the  inflamed  blood  by  methods  latent 

and  unknown — far  beyond  all  human 
INFLAMMATION.  control  or  conception. 


There  is  scarcely  a more  important 
subject  in  pathology  than  inflamma- 
tion. The  imperfection  of  knowledge 
upon  this  important  condition  of  the 
system  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and 
the  discrepancy  of  the  opinions  which 
prevail  among  those  who  rank  as  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  is  much  to  be 
lamented.  Each  one  is  possitive  in 
his  assumptions ; all  cannot  be  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  the  public ; 
— truth  must  lie  somewhere; — time 
reveals  every  thing  to  a patient  and 
candid  labourer.  How  is  it  that  stru- 
mous and  uninflamed  blood  should 
develope  both  cup  and  buff,  and  the 
preparation  be  exhibited  in  the  lecture - 
room,  I have  yet  to  learn.  But  this 
I can  say  confidently,  that  such  cri- 
teria always  warrant  me  in  concluding 
that  I have  done  justice  to  my  patient, 
and  the  favourable  issue  generally  con- 
firms the  opinion  I had  formed.  I 
grant,  that  in  the  cases  in  which  blood- 
letting  is  called  for,  the  earlier  the 
operation  is  performed,  the  more  com- 
plete and  permanent  will  be  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  disease. — 
What  number  of  hours  or  days  must 
elapse  for  the  salutary  evacuation  to 
be  made  with  good  effect,  has  not 
yet  been  correctly  determined;  and 
considering  the  vast  variety  of  tem- 
peraments, it  is  not  probable  that  this 
point  will  be  precisely  determined. 
But  we  know  well,  that  if,  from  the 
delay  of  the  heedless  and  unsympa- 
thising friends  of  the  patient,  or  the 
deficiency  of  discernment  of  the  prac- 
titioner, the  favourable  opportunity 
be  lost  by  commencement  of  the  stage 
of  collapse,  blood  taken  away  under 
these  circumstances,  will  exhibit  the 


A CAUTION  ON  RETIRING  TO 
A PUBLIC  PRIVY. 


An  equestrian,  on  dismounting,  has- 
tened to  a commodious  retreat  (Neces- 
sitas  non  habet  leges,  as  we  say  in 
Cambridge,)  where  the  ostler  was 
accustomed  to  resort,  super-saturated 
with  syphilis,  and  perceived  he  had 
contracted  foul  matter,  to  the  nature 
of  which  he  was  wholly  a stranger, 
A few  days  subsequently  he  paid  me 
a visit.  The  fraenum  was  swollen, 
and  at  that  point  I apprehended  there 
had  been  a poisonous  deposit  not 
carefully  wiped  off:  to  this  point  I 
applied  Carmichael’s  yellow  wash ; 
touched  the  parts  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ; gave  the  mercurial  pill,  and  di- 
rected the  us  of  the  strong  ointment 
plentifully.  In  spite  of  all  this  care 
(half  being  generally  found  adequate 
to  meet  most  cases  of  syphilis)  the 
inguinal  glands  on  one  side  became 
painful,  and  showed  a tendency  to 
inflame.  We  now,  on  the  approach 
of  such  an  unexpected  adversary,  dou- 
bled our  efforts  to  effectually  oppose 
the  further  advance  of  an  insidious 
foe.  To  this  discipline  my  terrified 
patient  yielded  with  the  most  bending 
pliancy. 


MARRIAGE  RATHER  THAN 
MEDICINE. 


We  are  occasionally  consulted  in  cases 
of  uterine  debility,  where  the  parties 
complaining  of  chlorotic  symptoms 
have  been  relieved  by  the  use  of 
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chalybeates;  but  perfect  tone  is  not 
established. 

It  is  by  no  means  indecorous,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  entering  into  the  connubial 
bonds,  provided  the  union  be  ce- 
mented with  the  incomparable  ingre- 
dients, good  sense,  good  temper,  and 
good  principles  ; with  which  the  wise 
will  be  content.  These  indispensable 
qualities  will  contribute  not  a little  to 
restore  an  earthly  paradise. 


A BILIOUS  CHILD. 


The  little  daughter  of  Mr.  G , of 

Aldgate,  became  feverish  from  im- 
prudent indulgencies,  and  unsuitable 
condiments.  After  the  febrile  excite- 
ment had  ceased  under  the  usual 
process,  the  alvine  evacuations  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  a lead-coloured 
tinge,  requiring  the  use  of  calomel 
and  basilic  powder.  The  over-gorged 
liver  and  bowels  emitted,  under  the 
latter  .medicine,  feculent  matter  of 
the  same  description,  for  the  period 
of  fourteen  days  ; the  motions  then 
assumed  a regular  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. 


DISEASES  OF  ARTIZANS. 


NO.  XI. 


OF  FISHERMEN  AND  MARINERS. 

The  diseases  of  fishermen  and  ma- 
riners are  of  a very  uncommon  na- 
ture; for  since  they  live  in  a moist 
air,  replenished  with  watery  vapours, 
and  feed  upon  gross  and  heavy  food, 
they  cannot  but  gather  peccant  juices 
in  their  veins,  and  contract  stubborn  - 
obstructions,  which  sometimes  termi- 
nate in  a dropsy.  Pliny,  treating  of 
the  nature  of  salt,  calls  the  bodies  of 
fishermen,  horny,  (cornea,)  which  epi- 
thet we  suppose  he  used  because  the 
bodies  of  fishermen  are  hardened  like 
horn,  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
saline  vapours ; for  salt  has  a drying 
property,  as  we  see  in  salt  meat : and 
it  is  observable,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, that  fishermen  have  a skin 


as  hard  as  an  elephant’s  hide.  Rive- 
rius  has  an  observation  of  a certain 
fisher-woman  who  had  a violent  itch 
and  ring- worm  all  over  her  skm. 

Fishermen  and  seamen  are  subject 
to  ulcers  in  their  legs,  and  often  all 
over  their  bodies.  In  general,  all  the 
disorders  they  labour  under  are  of  a 
scorbutic  nature;  as  the  learned  We- 
delius  has  well  observed  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Baltic  shore,  and  Glau- 
ber, in  his  treatise  de  Consolations 
Navigantium.  They  are  likewise 
troubled  with  a costiveness,  especially 
at  sea,  though  they  eat  a great  deal 
more  than  they  who  live  on  shore,  the 
cause  of  which  Helmont  imputes  to 
the  air,  as  being  impregnated  with 
saline  vapours,  which  serve  at  once  to 
whet  the  appetite  and  constipate  the 
belly,  as  well  as  to  the  fluctuating 
motion,  which  brings  them  continu- 
ally into  fresh  air,  and  so  spurs  on  the 
fermentation  of  the  blood.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  clysters  of  sea- 
water provoke  to  stool  very  forcibly, 
but  they  leave  a costiveness  behind 
them.  To  this  purpose  is  that  memo- 
rable place  ,of  Hippocrates,  censuring 
the  mistake  of  those  who  take  salt 
waters  to  be  laxative,  when  at  the  same 
time  they  are  absolutely  of  a contrary 
nature ; and  this  may  serve  to  shew 
those,  who  prescribe , clysters  with 
much  salt  in  costive  cases,  how  far 
they  depart  from  the  sentiments  of 
their  divine  predecessor,  Hippocrates 
took  likewise  notice  of  the  ulcers  to 
which  fishermen  are  subject,  and 
orders  them  to  be  washed  with  sea- 
water. 

It  is  true  some  may  think  that  sea- 
water is  an  improper  fomentation  for 
such  ulcers,  because  its  biting  pun- 
gent nature  irritates  and  provokes  a 
flux  of  humours;  but  Martianus,  in 
his  comment  upon  this  place,  justifies 
the  prescription  of  Hippocrates  very 
judiciously,  because  the  ulcers  of  fisher- 
men, that  live  in  maritime  places,  are 
squalid  and  dry,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  irritating  things,  may  be 
brought  to  suppuration,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  cure  them.  Galen 
made  the  observation,  .that  the  ulcers 
of  fishermen  are  dry  and  sordid,  as  if 
they  were  pickled  with  salt.  But  after 
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all,  we  must  think  that  the  ulcers  of 
such  fishermen  as  fish  in  fresh  waters 
and  lakes,  are  of  a different  nature 
from  those  of  the  fishermen  who  are 
used  to  the  sea;  for  they  abound  with 
too  much  humidity,  and  are  to  be 
cured  after  a different  manner,  by  such 
drying  things  as  are  accompanied 
with  no  pungent  sharpness ; for  Hip- 
pocrates tells  us,  that  a dry  ulcer  is 
more  likely  to  be  cured  than  a wet 
one. 

Hippocrates,  speaking  in  the  place 
above  quoted,  of  the  use  of  sea-water 
in  the  ulcers  of  fishermen,  says,  “ If 
you  use  it  sparingly,  it  irritates  and 
provokes,  but  if  you  use  it  liberally  it 
does  good:”  so  that  when  we  have 
occasion  for  sharp  mendicaments,  as 
in  sordid  ulcers,  for  taking  off  the 
corrupt  matter  and  putrefied  flesh,  we 
ought  to  use  them  in  a convenient 
quantity  till  the  peccant  matter  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  ulcer  dried ; for  this,  we 
perceive,  is  a frequent  error  in  sur- 
geons who  use  corrosives  and  caustics 
sparingly,  and  so  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  reason  of  the  disproportion- 
able  quantity  of  the  remedy : just  as 
in  the  case  of  purgatives,  of  which  too 
scanty  a dose  irritates,  but  does  not 
carry  off  the  peccant  humours ; as  it 
happened  to  a young  man  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  who,  upon  drinking 
a weak  infusion  of  hellebore,  died 
four  days  after  without  any  purgation. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
eases of  fishermen  and  sea-faring  men 
require  a particular  method  of  cure ; 
for  their  food  being  so  far  different 
from  that  of  other  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  constantly  exposed  to  all 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  well  as 
to  the  continual  alarms  of  danger, 
cannot  but  be  liable  to  violent  and 
stubborn  diseases.  Thomas  Bartho- 
line,  in  Bonetus’s  Medicina  Septriona- 
lis,  affirms  that  medicines  must  be 
given  to  sea-faring  men  in  a triple 
proportion  to  the  common  dose  of 
those  who  live  on  shore,  or  else  they 
will  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
And  this  caution  he  extends  not  only 
to  purgatives,  but  to  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  and  all  other  medicines. 
Joannes  de  Vigo,  surgeon  to  Pope 
Julius  II.  has  a particular  chapter  on 


the  fevers  of  sailors : and  indeed,  con- 
sidering that  sailors  are  forced  to  feed 
upon  gross  food,  salt  meat  half  rotten, 
water,  and  bread  half  worm-eaten, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  their 
bodies  are  full  of  bad  juices,  and  dis- 
posed to  malignant  fevers,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  exhibit  to  them  the 
more  generous  sort  of  remedies.  Ve- 
getables, particularly  cabbage,  and 
fruit,  such  as  oranges,  &c.  should  form 
a great  portion  of  their  diet,  and  will 
cure  their  diseases  when  medicine 
fails. 


DOMESTIC  PHARMACY. 


NO.  VII. 


DIURETICS. 

Nn. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  a scruple 
Of  water,  half  a pint. 

Mix. 

O o. 

Take  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  twenty 
drops ; 

Of  tincture  of  squills,  half  a 
, drachm; 

Of  water,  two  ounces. 

Mix. 

Pp. 

Take  of  juniper  berries,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boil  them  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
strain. — Add  to  the  liquid,  a drachm 
of  tincture  of  digitalis,  and  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture  of  squills.— 
A wine  glass  is  a dose. 

This  is  good  in  dropsy. 

3 q. 

Take  of  squill-pill,  half  a drachm ; 

Of  calomel,  six  grains ; 

Of  digitalis,  ten  grains. 

Make  into  ten  pills,  one  is  a dose. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  LUNGS. 


Catarrhs,  which  are  called  colds, 
when  violent,  and  attended  with  an  in- 
flammation, may  by  neglect  or  mis- 
4 z 
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management,  soon  terminate  in  a sup- 
puration, and  phthisis  or  consumption ; 
but  more  frequently  leave  the  vessels 
and  glands  of  the  lungs  obstructed, 
though  sound.  Obstructions  of  this 
kind,  when  fixed,  are  attended  with  an 
habitual  cough,  and  may  be  justly 
considered  as  the  first  stage  of  con- 
sumption, as  they  are  apt  more  slowly 
to  terminate  in  a suppuration,  and  re- 
quire a regimen  very  different  from 
that  which  was  necessary  during  the 
first  affections  of  the  lungs.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  mention  what  other  causes  like- 
wise contribute  to  form  obstructions  in 
the  lungs,  as  each  species  will  in  some 
respects  require  a different  method  of 
cure. 

The  humours  though  in  a proper 
degree  of  fluidity,  may  be  disposed  to 
form  obstructions  by  the  mixture  of 
crude  indigested  chyle,  when  the  or- 
gans of  the  digestion  are  impaired. 

The  effects  of  this  indigestion  will 
be  first  perceived  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  where  the  ill-formed  chyle  is 
quickly  conveyed  almost  unchanged, 
and  will  be  more  apt  to  form  obstruc- 
tions than  any  other  circulating  hu- 
mours, which  are  more  attenuated  and 
fit  for  motion,  by  having  circulated 
through  the  finest  extremities  of  the 
arteries;  whereas  the  new  chyle,  when 
first  received  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
teries, is  more  unfit  for  passing  thro’ 
them,  and  more  disposed  to  form  ob- 
structions, especially  when  it  retains  a 
greater  viscidity  than  usual. 

This  indigestion  is  a frequent  cause 
of  beginning  obstructions  in  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries ; these  are  always  attended 
with  a dry  cough  and  expectoration. 

The  lungs  may  be  likewise  disposed 
to  form  obstructions,  by  whatever  ren- 
ders their  capacity  too  narrow.  This 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  such  as 
an  irregular  motion  of  animal  spirits, 
or  too  fixed  an  attention  of  the  mind ; 
any  internal  acrimony  which  stimu- 
lates the  vessels  to  stronger  contrac- 
tions, especially  if  they  are  tender  and 
easily  affected ; or  from  any  external 
cause  irritating  or  compressing  the 
lungs,  such  as  cold  damps,  arsenical, 
or  mercurial  steams,  and  particularly 
an  original  bad  formation  of  the  tho- 


rax, confining  and  preventing  the  free 
motion  and  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
which  must  unavoidably  at  length  be 
attended  with  adhesion  to  the  pleura, 
and  an  increased  pressure  on  them. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  several  pre- 
vious acute  and  chronic  disorders,  by 
either  giving  an  inflammatory  or  lan- 
guid viscidity  to  the  fluids,  or  by  af- 
fecting the  solids,  may  contribute  to 
produce  beginning  obstructions  in  the 
lungs;  and  hence  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood the  true  nature  of  that  con- 
sumption,, which  is  called  symptoma- 
tical. 

Hence  likewise  it  is  evident,  that 
different  extremes  in  the  air,  as  being 
either  too  moist  or  too  dry,  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  its  gravity  too  much  in- 
creased or  diminished,  will,  by  render- 
ing the  vessels  too  much  contracted, 
or  by  disposing  the  humours  to  be- 
come viscid,  greatly  contribute,  in  con- 
stitutions variously  predisposed,  to 
bring  on  and  particularly  determine 
these  obstructions  to  the  lungs. 

Several  authors  are  of  an  opinion, 
that  a consumption  of  the  lungs  is 
contagious ; but  have  not  rightly  con- 
sidered in  what  particular  cases  only, 
and  after  what  manner,  it  may  prove 
so ; for  it  cannot  be  communicated 
but  from  one  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
phthisis;  neither  then  is  the  conta- 
gion so  sudden  as  in  other  diseases ; but 
requires  a longer  time  to  exert  its  malig- 
nity, and  generally  a peculiar  predispo- 
sition in  the  person  who  receives  it;  but 
when  these  circumstances  concur  with 
sufficient  force,  it  is  most  certain,  from 
many  instances,  that  the  infection 
may  be  communicated  ; neither  is  the 
reason  of  it  very  obscure ; for  by  fre- 
quently lying  in  the  same  bed  with 
one  in  the  last  stage  of  that  distemper, 
and  particularly  by  closely  inhaling 
their  breath,  the  lungs  may  at  length 
be  easily  tainted ; for  it  is  very  evident, 
from  repeated  experiments,  that  the 
absorbent  vessels  are  capable  of  con- 
veying a considerable  quantity  of  hu- 
mours into  the  blood,  especially  when 
sleep  and  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by 
increasing  their  relaxation,  gives  them 
a greater  aptitude  to  receive  them,  at 
the  same  time  in  which  the  phthisical 
person  commonly  discharges  by  per- 
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spiration,  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
most  noxious  and  acrid  humours; 
and  some  remarkable  cases  have  been 
known,  where  the  steams  arising  from 
malignant  ulcers  or  cancers,  and  im- 
mediately inspired  into  the  lungs  of 
another,  have,  in  the  same  manner  as 
arsenical  effluvia,  irritated,  obstructed, 
and  eroded  their  tender  vessels. 

The  symptoms  and  progress  of  ob- 
structions formed  in  the  lungs,  are  va- 
ried according  to  the  different  causes, 
seat,  and  duration  of  them. 

The  more  complicate  the  causes  are, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  and  violence 
of  the  symptoms.  Thus  obstructions 
in  the  lungs  are  frequently  owing  not 
only  to  a relaxed  state  of  the  solids, 
and  a lentor  in  the  fluids,  but  likewise 
to  an  indigested  chyle ; and  a defect 
in  the  latter  is  apt  to  bring  on  a ge- 
neral depravity  of  the  humours;  but 
though  they  are  mutually  the  conse- 
quences of  each  other,  yet  the  original 
cause  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  and 
may  be  easily  distinguished ; as  the 
effects  of  indigestion  are  immediately 
perceivable  in  the  first  passages,  but 
of  a viscidity  of  the  fluids  in  the  more 
remote  scenes  of  action.  Obstructions 
arising  from  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  blood,  are  attended  with  a greater 
degree  of  fever  and  pain,  and  make  a 
more  rapid  and  dangerous  progress, 
than  such  as  proceed  from  a more 
languid  viscidity.  When  this  dispo- 
sition in  the  fluids  is  attended  with  an 
eroding  acrimony,  or  the  vessels,  from 
any  internal  cause  or  an  original  bad 
formation,  are  more  weak  and  com- 
pressed, the  danger  will  in  proportion 
to  these  circumstances  be  increased. 
Thus  persons  of  a weak  constitution, 
■who  lead  a sedentary  and  studious  life, 
have  not  only  a disposition  to  form 
obstructions  in  the  lungs,  from  an  im- 
perfect indigestion  of  the  chyle,  but 
the  other  fluids  from  the  same  inac- 
tivity are  apt  to  acquire  a lentor,  and 
their  vessels  likewise  are  sometimes 
liable  to  a peculiar  contraction  from 
the  fixed  attention  of  the  mind,  or  the 
irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  is  evident  from  the  large  discharge 
of  pale  urine,  which  frequently  attends 
such  persons  when  their  spirits  are  sud- 
denly or  disagreeably  affected,  which 


arise  from  a general  contraction  of  the 
nerves  compressing  the  arterial  system, 
and  increasing  a discharge  from  the 
kidneys,  which  in  that  spasmodic  state 
can  only  separate  the  finer  and  most 
diluted  parts.  On  this  account,  all 
nervous  spasms  are  to  be  considered  as 
natural  efforts  to  throw  off  some  op- 
pressing or  irritating  cause,  and  are 
always  attended  with  a greater  secre- 
tion and  action  of  animal  spirits,  and 
an  increased  motion  of  the  blood,  but 
leave  the  body  afterwards  more  lan- 
guid and  relaxed. 

The  seat  of  these  obstructions  is 
either  in  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
arteries ; this  distinction  is  necessary 
not  only  to  explain  the  difference  of 
the  symptoms  and  their  progress,  but 
to  point  out  in  some  cases  the  different 
method  of  cure. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  rami- 
fications of  the  pulmonary  artery  ter- 
minate in  the  bronchial  vesicles,  and 
perpetually  exhale  their  finest  fluids, 
while  absorbent  veins  dispersed  there 
are  capable  of  receiving  others  from 
the  air.  But  the  secretion  of  the  glan- 
dular humour  seems  to  proceed  entire- 
ly from  the  bronchial  arteries,  to 
which  purpose  they  are  in  many  re- 
spects more  adapted  than  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  where  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  humours  renders  them  less  fit  for 
such  slow  and  regular  secretions. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  bron- 
chial are  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  and  attended  with 
milder  and  different  symptoms,  as  the 
blood  moves  with  a more  moderate 
velocity  through  them,  and  as  they 
terminate  in  glands  dispersed  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  trachaea. 
On  this  account,  obstructions  formed 
in  them  are  more  easily  disengaged, 
and  attended  generally  with  a moist, 
pituitous  expectoration,  which,  before 
its  discharge,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
wheezing  noise;  whereas  obstructions 
formed  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  as 
they  have  no  termination  but  into  the 
pulmonary  veins,  are  in  the  beginning 
always  attended  with  a dry  cough,  an 
uneasy  respiration,  but  without  wheez- 
ing ; a more  constant  oppression,  and 
an  obtuse  pain,  which  is  more  perceiv- 
able in  full  inspiration. 
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The  seat  of  these  obstructions,  may 
be  likewise  more  particularly  known 
by  the  force  of  the  cough  and  man- 
ner of  expectoration.  Thus  when  the 
glands  placed  about  the  origin  of  the 
trachaea  are  obstructed,  the  uneasy  ir- 
ritation is  first  perceived  in  the  parts 
immediately  affected,  frequently  at- 
tended with  a violent  cough,  and  an 
acrid  defluxion  ; but  the  phlegm  when 
formed,  is  discharged  with  an  hawking 
or  light  cough.  When  the  seat  of 
these  obstructions  is  in  the  lungs,  the 
irritation  is  then  perceived  deeper, 
and  the  expectoration  is,  in  proportion 
to  their  distant  situation,  more  diffi- 
cult ; notwithstanding  in  this  case  the 
glands  in  the  superior  part  of  the  tra- 
chaea or  wind-pipe,  will  at  length  be 
abraded  by  frequent  coughing,  and 
an  uneasy  irritation  likewise  produced 
in  them,  whence  the  cough  becomes 
more  frequent  and  violent ; and  in  the 
same  manner,  a cough  excited  only  by 
a defluxion  from  these  glands,  by  ir- 
ritating and  agitating  the  lungs,  will 
be  apt  at  length  to  produce  deeper  ob- 
structions in  them,  and  a more  com- 
plicated cough. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  pulmo- 
nary or  bronchial  arteries,  receive  a 
quick  increase  from  the  same  causes 
which  first  produced  them.  Leuwen- 
hoeck  illustrates  this  progress  by  the 
observation  he  made  on  the  bruised 
wings  of  a bat,  and  on  the  tail  of  a 
frog,  where  the  viscid  globules  ob- 
structing the  extremities  of  the  arte- 
ries, if  not  attenuated  and  propelled 
into  the  veins  by  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culating humours,  received  from  them 
a constant  addition  ; for  some  of  the 
more  fluid  parts  only  oozed  through, 
or  entered  and  distended  the  lateral 
vessels,  while  the  more  gross  remain- 
ing, not  only  added  to  the  obstructing 
matter,  but  by  pressing  on  the  adja- 
cent vessels,  disposed  them  likewise  to 
form  new  obstructions. 

Hence  obstructions  in  the  bronchial 
will  be  soon  apt  to  produce  obstruc- 
tions in  the  pulmonary  arteries;  for 
being  equally  ramified  through  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  when  the  ves- 
sels of  either  are  much  obstructed  and 
distended,  by  compressing  the  other, 
they  will  easily  dispose  them  to  form 


obstructions.  Hence  in  the  progress 
of  this  distemper,  the  symptoms  are 
variously  altered  and  increased ; a dry 
cough  proceeding  originally  from  ob- 
structions in  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
being  at  length  attended  with  a moist 
pituitous  expectoration  from  the  bron- 
chial vessels;  and  obstructions,  first 
formed  in  the  bronchial  arteries,  have 
been  succeeded  by  latent  obstructions 
and  abscesses  in  the  lungs. 

Obstructions  formed  in  the  pulmo- 
nary or  bronchial  arteries  from  a te- 
nacity in  the  blood,  are  apt  soon  to 
terminate  in  a suppuration;  whereas 
obstructions  formed  from  a languid 
viscidity,  attended  with  an  acrimony, 
terminate  in  a suppuration  from  a more 
slow  erosion  of  the  vessels ; unless  a 
new  fluxion  and  an  inflammatory  dis- 
tention of  them  accelerates  that  pro- 
gress. 

Obstructions  formed  from  an  in- 
dolent viscidity,  without  acrimony, 
have  a various  termination,  according 
to  the  particular  nature  of  the  stagnat- 
ing humours  and  state  of  the  vessels. 
Sometimes  the  glands  and  their  excre- 
tory ducts,  from  a greater  viscidity, 
become  gradually  more  obstructed 
and  distended;  hence  tubercles  are 
formed,  attended  generally  with  a dry 
cough. 

When  the  stagnating  humours  are 
of  a more  viscid  and  earthy  nature, 
the  lungs  become  scirrhous  or  harden- 
ed, and  while  they  are  thence  indu- 
rated and  distended  in  some  parts,  be- 
come flaccid  and  collapsed  in  others, 
from  the  want  of  such  fluids  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  lubricate,  nourish,  and  dis- 
tend them.  Sometimes  the  obstruct- 
ing humour  is  of  a calculous  nature ; 
and  though  such  concretions  are  more 
common  in  the  kidneys,  yet  when 
there  is  that  particular  disposition  in 
the  fluids,  they  may  be  fonned  in  any 
glandular  parts  of  the  body;  and 
books  of  observation  abound  with  in- 
stances of  this  kind. 

From  this  account  of  the  different 
causes  and  effects  of  obstructions  in  the 
lungs,  the  indications  of  cure  in  each 
species  may  be  evidently  deduced. 

When  obstructions  are  formed  in 
relaxed  constitutions  from  frequent  de- 
fluxions, attended  with  an  habitual 
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cough,  the  principal  indications  are  to 
resolve  and  disengage  the  obstructing 
humours,  to  attenuate  the  viscidity  of 
the  fluids,  and  restore  the  discharges, 
and  particularly  that  of  perspiration, 
to  their  just  order  and  proportion. 

Habitual  coughs,  arising  from  fixed 
obstructions  of  this  kind,  are  generally 
attended  with  periodical  heats  and 
flushings  of  the  face,  generally  towards 
the  evening,  from  the  relaxed  state  of 
the  obstructed  vessels  and  glands,  and 
from  the  unavoidable  irregularity  of 
the  discharges,  and  a growing  or  par- 
tial plenitude.  On  which  account, 
the  immediate  use  of  mild  purgatives, 
such  as  will  not  weaken  the  body  or 
diminish  perspiration,  are  very  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  prevent  them  or 
lessen  their  force,  but  to  make  the 
former  regimen  more  safe  and  effectual ; 
such  as  No.  1,  letters  A.  and  C.  of 
our  Domestic  Pharmacy. 

Mild  sudorifics  are  frequently  found 
serviceable  in  habitual  coughs  of  this 
kind ; such  as  ten  grains  of  Dover’s 
powder,  or  fifteen  grains  of  nitre,  with 
a warm  drink. 

Sudorifics  are  sometimes  more  quick- 
ly effectual  than  medicines,  which, 
by  the  mildness  of  their  operation, 
only  promote  insensible  perspiration  ; 
but  the  relief  is  less  permanent,  and 
the  danger  which  attends  their  use,  in 
exciting  too  great  a motion  in  the 
blood,  is  still  greater.  On  which  ac- 
count they  are  not  to  be  insisted  on ; 
but  when  these  obstructions  are  attend- 
ed with  a languid  circulation  and  fre- 
quent returning  hectic  fever,  or  when 
there  is  a natural  disposition  to  such 
breathing  perspirations,  and  the  cough 
is  sensibly  relieved  by  them, . they 
ought  to  be  moderately  promoted,  and 
are  not  suppressed  without  danger. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and 
generous,  fit  to  warm  but  not  to  in- 
flame the  blood ; to  nourish  but  not  to 
load  the  vessels.  A solid  food,  of 
the  light  animal  kind,  is  preferable 
to  liquids.  Butter  sauces,  and  most 
roots  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  im- 
proper, as  they  increase  the  viscidity 
of  the  humours;  asparagus,  water- 
cresses,  horse-radish,  onions,  and  garlic, 
are  of  a different  nature,  and  attenuate 
and  promote  digestion  and  perspira- 


tion ; swine’s  flesh,  mushrooms,  me- 
lons, cucumbers,  and  lettuce,  from 
their  coldness  and  viscidity,  are  par- 
ticularly pernicious  in  these  cases. 
W ine,  plain  and  in  a moderate  quantity, 
is  necessary  to  invigorate  the  languid, 
digestions,  to  maintain  a proper  mo- 
tion in  the  blood,  and  to  promote  per- 
spiration ; and  when  diluted  with  water, 
is  much  preferable  for  common  drink 
to  malt  liquors,  which  are  more  apt  to 
relax  the  vessels  and  increase  the  vis- 
cidity of  the  humours. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  large  dilut- 
ing, with  pectoral  ptisans,  barley- 
water  or  whey,  (so  indiscriminately 
prescribed  sometimes  in  coughs,)  will 
always  retard  the  original  cure  of  these 
obstructions,  increase  the  fluxion  on 
the  lungs,  lessen  perspiration,  and 
make  expectoration  more  crude,  copi- 
ous, and  difficult ; which,  after  per- 
spirations and  a moderate  increased 
motion  of  the  blood,  is  always  more 
digested,  less  in  quantity,  and  more 
easily  expectorated ; such  cooling 
drinks  can  therefore  be  never  proper  in 
this  species  of  obstructions,  but  when 
a new  fluxion,  the  violence  of  the 
cough,  or  other  symptoms  threaten  an 
inflammation  in  the  obstructed  vessels. 

Hence  arises  the  great  difficulty  in 
curing  obstructions  of  this  kind,  in 
their  first  stage ; as  the  same  regimen 
which  is  often  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  effects  and  progress  of  this 
disorder,  will  be  apt  to  increase  the 
original  cause,  as  most  persons  are 
fond  of  pursuing  the  same  rules  of 
diet  in  their  intervals  of  ease,  which 
in  their  greatest  distress  and  danger 
afforded  them  most  relief. 

Milk,  under  a proper  management, 
may  lie  a useful  part  of  diet  to  such 
who  are  emaciated,  or  in  whom  the 
digestive  powers,  and  particularly  the 
lungs,  are  weak;  but  it  does  not  an- 
swer the  medicinal  intention  to  which 
diet  ought  likewise  to  contribute.  It 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  persons  of  cold 
relaxed  constitutions,  and  liable  to 
fluxions,  but  in  these  cases  may  be 
much  improved,  by  being  mixed  with 
lime-water. 

When  the  obstructions  are  by  these 
means  removed,  or  so  far  lessened  that 
no  danger  of  any  future  inflammation 
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remains,  decoction  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  diluted  with  sulphuric  acid,  cha- 
lybeate waters,  and  medicines  of  that 
kind,  are  of  the  greatest  efficacy. 
These  are  not  only  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  original  cause,  but  to  restore 
strength  to  the  vessels  and  glands 
which  have  been  more  particularly  af- 
fected ; for  though  obstructions  at  first 
are  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  vessels  not  being  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  a free  passage  to 
the  humours,  yet  in  their  progress 
they  must  become  greatly  distended, 
and  from  the  remaining  weakness  and 
relaxation  will  be  again  easily  apt  to 
be  loaded  and  obstructed,  from  a 
cause  different  from  that  which  first 
produced  this  distemper. 

From  a neglect  of  this  observation, 
persons,  who  have  been  affected  with 
habitual  coughs,  are  so  apt  to  relapse 
into  the  same  disorder;  for  as  no 
obstruction  is  removed  till  the  dis- 
tended vessels  begin  to  recover  their 
reciprocal  tonic  motion,  so,  to  prevent 
a new  collection,  their  relaxed  spring 
must  be  restored  and  preserved. 

Nothing  more  effectually  contri- 
butes to  promote  this  intention  than 
exercise,  and  particularly  riding ; for 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  these  weak- 
ened vessels,  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  body  in  motion, 
and  by  being  elastic,  re-acts  with  the 
same  force  as  it  is  acted  on ; by  which 
means  the  relaxed  and  distended  ves- 
sels are  compressed  and  strengthened, 
and  the  contained  humours  attenuated 
and  preserved  in  a just  degree  of 
fluidity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  this  exercise, 
not  only  as  it  is  least  liable  to  a waste 
of  strength  and  spirits,  but  likewise 
from  this  increased  pressure,  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  not  attended 
with  such  a velocity  in  the  body;  and 
why  such  considerable  effects  are  pro- 
duced from  it  in  this  disease,  is  evi- 
dent to  such  who  consider  that  the 
circulating  humours  receive  their  most 
material  alterations  from  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  how  that  in  a great 
measure  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
the  air,  whose  gravity  may  be  thus 
increased  to  any  degree  desired,  and 
the  bad  effects  of  such  a disposition 


of  the  air,'  as  frequently  brings  on 
these  obstructions,  most  effectually 
prevented. 

Hence  appears  the  reason  why  a 
sea*  voyage,  especially  in  a drier  and 
warmer  climate,  has  often  removed  ha- 
bitual coughs,  which  have  not  yielded 
to  any  other  regimen. 

The  use  of  the  flesh-brush  is  like- 
wise very  serviceable,  as  it  powerfully 
strengthens  and  cleanses  the  perspir- 
able vessels. 

When  obstructions  have  been  form- 
ed in  the  lungs  from  more  acute  in- 
flammatory affections,  bleeding  must 
be  repeated  whenever  the  quickness 
of  the  pulse,  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
or  a difficult  or  painful  breathing,  in- 
creases or  returns.  Evacuations,  like- 
wise, by  lenient  purgatives,  such  as 
manna,  salts,  and  senna,  must  be  fre- 
quently used,  with  mild*  anodynes  at 
night,  to  moderate  the  cough  and 
give  rest  to  the  lungs ; such  as  No.  5, 
letters  E e , Ff,  and  G g,  of  our  Do- 
mestic Pharmacy.  Five  drops  of 
nitrous  acid  in  a little  barley-water,  once 
or  twice  a day,  will  be  of  great  service. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  cool- 
ing. Asses’  milk  is  particularly  useful, 
especially  during  the  use  of  the  Bristol 
or  Mallow*  waters.  Preparations  of 
the  vegetable  are  preferable  to  those 
of  the  animal  kind;  of  which  last, 
the  lighter  white  meats  are  only  to  be 
taken  sparingly.  W ine,  unless  largely 
diluted,  is  to  be  avoided.  The  ex- 
ercise ought  to  be  moderate. 

When  obstructions  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  proceed  from  indigestion, 
the  evident  indications  are  to  restore 
the  impaired  function. 

These  are  answered  by  such  medi- 
cines as  disengage  and  strengthen  the 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Mild  sto- 
machic purgatives,  such  as  No.  1 , letters 
F.  and  G.  of  our  Domestic  Phar- 
macy, not  only  answer  the  former  in- 
tention, but  contribute  to  diminish 
the  obstructions.  Light  bitters  are  de- 
servedly esteemed  for  strengthening  the 
digestive  powers,  and  attenuating  cold 
viscid  humours,  in  which  they  emu- 
late the  bilious  juice,  which  chiefly 


* A town  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
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contributes  to  give  the  chyle  a proper 
and  uniform  consistence;  on  which 
account,  the  bile  of  voracious  animals, 
and  particularly  the  pike,  made  up 
fresh  with  infusion  of  gentian  root, 
has  often  restored  some  who  have 
been  in  a languid  state  from  loss  of 
appetite  and  indigestion,  where  the 
most  elaborate  chemical  medicines 
have  failed 

When  indigestion  is  the  cause,  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  some  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  or  natural  waters  im- 
pregnated with  it,  are  of  the  greatest 
efficacy,  when  the  state  of  the  obstruc- 
tions in  the  lungs  will  safely  admit 
the  use  of  them. 

Until  the  digestions  are  restored 
and  strengthened,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  of  the  lightest  kind.  Exercise 
is  most  necessary,  as  it  more  particu- 
larly promotes  digestion  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  bile,  which  in  these  cases  is 
either  too  deficient  or  too  inactive ; for 
the  bowels  are  less  influenced  than  any 
other  by  the  general  circulation  and 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a small  separate  republic 
in  the  body,  which  is  governed  by 
more  peculiar  laws,  and  chiefly  by 
muscular  motion. 

When  these  obstructions  are  attend- 
ed with  nervous  and  hypochondriac 
symptoms,  asafoetida  is  of  the  greatest 
service,  and  deserves  a principal  place. 
The  activity  of  its  parts,  corrected  and 
retained  in  a soft  gummy  substance, 
renders  it  in  these  cases  mere  safe 
and  effectual  than  volatile  spirits, 
which  stimulate  with  more  force,  and 
give  but  a short  and  transient  relief ; 
for  the  same  volatile  activity  on  which 
their  virtues  depend,  prevent  it  from 
being  lasting.  They  are  like  spurs  to 
a jaded  horse,  which  may  be  some- 
times necessary  to  quicken  his  motion, 
but  they  will  the  sooner  tire  him; 
whereas  asafoetida,  by  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  its  parts,  gives  a more 
lasting  and  equal  determination  to  the 
spirits ; for  no  bodies  are  more  apt  to 
affect  the  nerves  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner, than  such  which  consist  of  vola- 
tile parts,  whose  activity  is  tempered 
and  allayed  by  the  smoothness  of  such 
as  are  lubricating  and  oily.  This 
medicine  is  therefore  not  only  ser- 


viceable in  languid  obstructions  of 
the  lungs,  as  it  gently  stimulates  and 
attenuates  the  viscidity  of  the  fluids, 
and  particularly  promotes  perspira- 
tion, but  likewise  enlarges  the  capa- 
city of  the  obstructed  vessels,  by  re- 
moving the  nervous  contractions  and 
spasms,  which  in  some  measure  renders 
hypochondriac  persons  more  particu- 
larly liable  to  this  distemper.  In  this 
part  of  its  character  and  manner  of 
operation,  it  is  somewhat  allied  to  opi- 
ates, but  not  subject  to  the  same  in- 
conveniencies ; and  on  that  account 
will  frequently  procure  rest,  when 
medicines  of  that  kind  are  ineffectual 
and  prejudicial. 

Hence  appears  the  reason,  why  easy 
and  agreeable  amusements  are  so  ne- 
cessary to  persons  in  this  first  stage  of 
a consumption.  Obstructions  will 
continue  fixed  and  obstinate,  while 
the  nerves  are  affected  in  an  uneasy 
manner ; these  are  therefore  necessary 
in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  but  especially 
in  such  where  the  languid  lentor  in 
the  humours  was  owing  originally  to 
melancholy  and  an  inactive  life ; and 
on  this  account,  constant  moderate 
exercise,  particularly  travelling  to  new 
places,  gives  the  most  effectual  relief 
to  those  persons. 

Scrofulous  persons  are  more  parti- 
cularly subject  to  glandular  obstruc- 
tions in  the  lungs;  and  external  tu- 
mours of  that  kind,  if  they  suddenly 
disappear,  are  generally  succeeded  with 
a fatal  phthisis : the  force  of  circula- 
tion being  then  more  languid,  the 
viscidity  and  acrid  state  of  the  hu- 
mours increase,  and  the  internal  glan- 
dular system  is  more  easily  affected. 
On  which  account,  a light  generous 
diet,  chiefly  tif  the  solid  kind,  with 
the  moderate  use  of  wine,  constant 
exercise,  and  frictions,  are  most  neces- 
sary in  this  species  of  obstructions. 

Artificial  lime-waters  particularly 
contribute  to  attenuate  viscid  obstruc- 
tions, proceeding  from  this  languid 
lentor  in  the  fluids ; as  by  their  ac- 
tivity, they  correct  these  saline  parts, 
and  render  them  more  volatile:  for 
it  is  evident  from  chemical  experi- 
ments, that  quicklime  gives  the  great- 
est activity  to  animal  salts  and  oils ; 
which  property  it  seems  to  receive 
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from  the  particles  of  fire  which  are 
intimately  united  with  it. 

But  medicines  of  this  kind  must 
be  used  with  caution,  and  suited  to 
the  constitution  aftd  degree  of  the 
distemper ; for  they  may  act  with  too 
much  force  in  fixed  obstructions,  es- 
pecially when  attended  with  any  de- 
gree of  feverish  heat:  on  which  ac- 
count, they  become  more  effectual 
and  safe  when  diluted  with  milk,  and 
assisted  with  mild  evacuations. 

Waters  which  pass  through  natural 
lime-stone  or  chalky  ground,  such  as 
those  of  Bristol  and  Mallow,  which 
widely  differ  from  artificial  lime- 
waters,  are  likewise  very  useful,  as 
they  dilute  and  sheath  the  asperities 
of  these  salts,  especially  when  taken 
with  milk.  A milk  diet,  the  mild, 
cooling,  anti-scorbutic  juices,  prepara- 
tions of  snails,  and  soft  diuretics,  are 
proper  to  correct  the  acrimony  of 
these  salts,  and  determine  them  to 
the  kidneys,  which  seem  to  be  the 
most  proper  channel  for  conveying 
them  out  of  the  body. 

Hence  may  be  explained  that  ob- 
servation which  is  mentioned  (in  the 
year  1700)  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  as  obscure 
as  surprising : “ Why  some  prepara- 
tions of  quicklime  are  given  with  so 
much  success  in  scorbutic  and  other 
chronic  disorders  in  the  northern 
countries  5 but  are  found  insufficient, 
and  frequently  prejudicial  in  the  same 
diseases,  when  given  to  such  as  live 
in  France,  Italy,  and  other  places  that 
are  more  towards  the  south.”  The 
humours  of  the  latter,  by  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  are  greatly  actuated 
and  attenuated,  whence  the  saline 
parts,  already  too  active,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  such  a medicine,  are  easily 
more  volatized  and  exalted.  Whereas 
the  fluids  of  such  as  live  in  cold  nor- 
thern climates,  are  languid  in  their 
motion ; and  the  saline  parts  are  thence 
so  involved  in  the  terrestrial  and  oily 
parts  of  the  blood,  as  to  require  the 
use  of  such  an  active  preparation  to 
disengage  them. 

Hence  likewise  appears  the  reason 
why  lime-waters  so  powerfully  con- 
tribute to  dissolve  stones  formed  in  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  not  only  by  at- 


tenuating and  dissolving  the  oily  ce- 
ment which  unites  them  with  the 
terrestrial  parts,  but  by  giving  a more 
volatile  activity  to  the  saline  parts; 
and  why  perhaps  they  may  be  more 
particularly  adapted  to  some  constitu- 
tions, not  only  as  a solvent,  but  to 
correct  that  particular  disposition  in 
the  fluids  to  form  such  concretions; 
while  in  others  of  a contrary  constitu- 
tion, they  may  be  less  effectual  in 
their  operation,  and  if  too  long  insisted 
on,  bring  on  other  disorders. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  the  causes 
which  produce  obstructions  in  the 
lungs  are  very  different,  and  in  their 
progress  are  sometimes  blended  toge- 
ther, such  evacuations  as  may  be  use- 
ful in  one  species  or  stage  of  this  dis- 
order, may  become  prejudicial  in 
another . 

Emetics  are  often  necessary  in  some 
circumstances  of  this  disease,  as  they 
disengage  the  first  passages,  ard  parti- 
cularly the  stomach,  from  in  iigested 
humours;  and  in  languid  and  nervous 
constitutions,  leave  the  body  more 
free,  and  the  discharges  more  regular, 
than  purgative  medicines.  They  often 
likewise  contribute,  by  their  action,  to 
promote  expectoration.  But  they  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided  during  the 
time  of  violent  heats  or  inflammations, 
especially  of  the  acute  kind,  in  per- 
sons who  have  a narrow  chest,  and 
who  vomit  with  difficulty,  and  who 
are  liable  to  a spitting  of  blood. 

Issues  will  be  serviceable  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  lungs,  attended  with  fre- 
quent returning  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  chest;  but  in  emaciated 
constitutions,  and  purulent  hectic 
cases,  they  are  not  only  ineffectual 
but  prejudicial;  increase  the  waste 
and  the  hectic  fever.  Hippocrates 
frequently  recommends  them,  made 
with  the  actual  cautery  or  the  knife, 
in  pulmonary  disorders ; but  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  he  always  repeats 
this  caution,  that  the  body  should  be 
first  recruited  and  fattened  with  a milk 
diet.  On  which  account,  he  directed 
them  rather  to  prevent  the  return,  than 
as  a cure  of  the  disease.  However,  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  close  them  sud- 
denly in  such  persons  as  have  been 
long  habituated  to  them,  without  sub- 
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stituting  some  other  evacuation  in 
their  place. 

[As  we  are  now  closing  the  first 
volume  of  the  Medical  Adviser, 
we  shall  defer  entering  upon  true  con* 
sumption  of  the  lungs  until  the  be- 
ginning of  our  second.] 


LETTER  ON  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  CORPULENCY. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

In  consequence  of  the  conversation  J 
had  with  you,  upon  the  advantages  I 
had  derived  from  exercise  and  atten- 
tion to  diet  in  the  reduction  of.  weight, 
and  your  desire  that  I should  commu- 
nicate, as  far  as  I recollect  them,  the 
particulars  of  my  case ; I have  great 
pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — 

I measure  in  height  six  feet  and 
half  an  inch, — possess  a sound  con- 
stitution and  considerable  activity. — 
At  the  age  of  thirty  I weighed  about 
eighteen  stone;  two  years  afterwards 
I had  reached  the  great  weight  of 
nineteen  stone,  in  perfect  health,  al- 
ways sleeping  well,  and  enjoying  good 
appetite  and  spirits;  soon  after,  how- 
ever, I began  to  experience  the  usual 
attendants  on  fulness  of  habit,  a dis- 
inclination to  rise  in  the  morning 
from  drowsiness ; heaviness  about  the 
forehead  after  I had  risen ; and  dispo- 
sition to  giddiness; — I was  also  at- 
tacked by  a complaint  in  one  of  itty 
eyes,  the  symptoms  of  which  it  is  UfU 
necessary  to  describe,  but  it  proved  to 
be  occasioned  by  fulness  Of  blood,  as 
it  was  removed  by  cupping  in  the 
temple.  I lost  four  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  temple,  and  thinking  that 
the  loss  Of  a little  more  might  be  ad- 
vantageous, I had  eight  Ounces  taken 
from  the  back  ; and  hi  order  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity,  a6  far  as  possible, 
of  fature  bleeding,  I resolved  to  reduce 
the  System  by  increasing  my  exer- 
cise and  diminishing  my  diet. 

I therefore  took  an  early  Opportunity 
of  seeing  Mr.  Jackson,  (whose  re- 
spectability and  skill  as  a teacher  of 
sparring  n universally  acknowledged,) 
and  after  some  conversation  with  him, 


determined  upon  acting  under  his  ad- 
vice. 

I accordingly  commenced  sparring, 
having  provided  myself  with  flannel 
dresses,  which  I always  used,  being  ex- 
tremely careful  on  changing  them  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  cold,  and  I recollect  no 
instance  in  which  I was  not  successful. 

I also  had  recourse  to  tiding  schools, 
riding  without  stirrups,  so  as  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  most  powerful 
exercise  the  horse  could  give ; these 
exercises  I took  in  the  morning,  in  the 
proportion  probably  of  sparring  twice 
a week,  and  riding  three  or  four  times. 

Frequently  at  night  I resumed  my 
exercise,  walking  and  sometimes  run- 
ning, generally  performing  about  five 
miles  an  hour,  till  I again  produced 
perspiration ; every  other  opportunity 
I could  resort  to  of  bodily  excrcisC  I 
also  availed  myself  of. 

In  respect  to  diet,  I had  accustomed 
myself  to  supper  and  drinking  exeel- 
lent  table  beer  in  large  quantities,  and 
for  probably  ten  years,  had  indulged 
myself  with  brandy  and  Water,  after 
supper:  this  practice  I entirely  dis- 
continued, substituting  toast  and  water 
with  my  dinner,  and  tea  and  a good 
allowance  of  toast  for  supper,  always 
avoiding  copious  draughts. 

I left  off  drinking  malt  liquors  Us  U 
habit,  and  indeed,  very  seldotn  drank 
it  at  all.  I took  somewhat  less  mfeat 
at  dinner,  avoiding  pies  and  puddings 
as  much  as  possible,  but  always  took 
three  or  four  glasses  of  port  after 
dinner. 

During  the  time  I Was  Under  this 
training,  I took  the  Opinion  Of  an 
eminent  physician  upon  the  Subject, 
who  entirely  approved  of  niy  plan, 
and  recommended  the  occasional  use 
of  aperient  medicines,  but  Which  I 
seldom  resorted  to. 

The  result  of  all  this,  Was  a reduc- 
tion of  my  Weight  of  upwards  of 
three  stone,  or  about  forty -five  pounds, 
in  about  six  or  seven  months.  I found 
my  activity  very  much  increased,  and 
my  wind  excellent,  but,  I think,  my 
strength  not  quite  so  grfeat,  though  I 
did  not  experience  any  material  re- 
duction of  it : my  health  was  perfect 
throughout. 

1 then  relaxed  mv  systeih  a little, 
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and  have  up  to  the  present  time,  being 
a period  of  ten  years,  avoided  the  ne- 
cessity of  bleeding,  and  have  enjoyed 
an  almost  uninterrupted  continuance 
of  good  health,  although  my  weight 
has  gradually  increased  ; sometimes, 
however,  between  seven  or  eight 
pounds  and  a stone,  according  to  my 
means  of  exercise, — always  increasing 
in  winter,  and  losing  in  summer; — 
and  at  this  moment  (January  29th, 
1821,)  lam  about  a stone  more  than 
I ought  to  be,  having  ascertained  that 
my  best  bodily  strength  is  at  sixteen 
stone  and  a half. 

When  the  object  is  to  reduce  weight, 
rest  and  moderate  food  will  always 
sufficiently  restore  the  exhaustion  aris- 
ing from  exercise;  if  an  additional 
quantity  of  food  and  nourishing  li- 
quors be  resorted  to,  the  body  will  in 
general  be  restored  to  the  weight  it 
was  before  the  exercise. 

- nave  sometimes  lost  from  ten 
ounces  to  a pound  in  weight  by  an 
hour’s  sparring.  If  the  object  be  not 
to  reduce  the  weight,  the  food  may 
safely  be  proportioned  to  the  exercise. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
plan  I adopted,  ought  only  be  resorted 
to  by  persons  of  sound  constitution 
and  of  athletic  bodily  frame;  it  would 
be  absurd  to  lay  down  a general  rule 
for  the  adoption  of  all  fat  men. 

I think  with  all  lusty  men,  the 
drinking  of  malt  liquor  of  any 
kind  is  injurious;  meat  taken  more 
than  once  a day  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  I still  persevere  in  the  dis- 
use of  malt  liquors  and  spirits,  and 
suppers,  seldom  taking  more  than  four 
glasses  of  wine  as  a habit,  although  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  my- 
self so  far  the  slave  of  habit,  as  to  re- 
fuse the  pleasures  of  the  table  when 
they  offer. 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 


THE  CONSTITUTION,  ACTION, 
&c.  OF  MUSCLES. 


Muscles  manifestly  possess,  like  other 
solid  parts  of  the  human  machine,  a 
great  degree  of  elasticity,  that  is,  the 


power  of  re-assuming  their  own  form, 
when  stretched  beyond  their  natural 
limits  by  any  distending  force,  on 
the  cessation  of  the  action  of  that 
force,  which  power  continues  even 
after  death — whatever  other  motion 
it  has  more,  that  depends  upon  life, 
and  the  connexion  which  is  formed 
betwixt  them  and  the  brain  and 
nerves. 

Besides  this,  they  have  also  a tonic 
power,  that  is,  strength  and  activity 
united,  which  extension  keeps  ready 
for  action,  and  this  acts  as  a stimulus, 
to  which  every  muscle  is  subservient; 
for  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  living 
machine  are  extended,  more  or  less, 
beyond  their  natural  state,  that  is, 
such  a state  as,  if  unconnected,  they 
would  spontaneously  possess.  This 
extension  is  occasioned  particularly 
by  the  bones  themselves  increasing, 
with  which  they  are  connected,  as 
well  also  as  by  the  action  of  the 
opposite  muscles,  and  the  weight  of 
some  parts  which  the  muscles  are 
destined  to  support;  and  finally,  by 
the  fulness  of  the  organic  cavities  or 
viscera,  which  they  surround,  or  with 
which  they  are  by  some  means  or 
another  connected. 

Now,  the  greater  the  extension,  the 
more  is  the  tone  and  the  vigour  of 
the  action  of  a muscle  increased  ; — 
the  less,  the  weaker  will  be  its  powers ; 
this  is  proved  by  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  being  quickened  and  aug- 
mented by  the  fulness  of  the  vessels; 
which  effects  are  taken  off  in  many 
diseases  by  bleeding,  than  which  we 
have  not  a more  certain  and  imme- 
diate auxiliary  in  mitigating  the  im- 
petus of  the  blood.  But  this  tonic 
power,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  ex- 
tension, is  confined  within  certain 
limits ; for  so  far  is  a great  and  con- 
tinued extension  of  muscular  fibres 
from  rendering  their  contraction  easier 
and  stronger,  that  often  it  weakens  and 
destroys  it;  and  thus  muscles  com- 
monly lose  their  power,  and  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  either  suddenly  or 
with  facility  recovering  their  former 
strength. 

Moreover,  a muscle,  not  in  a state 
of  extension  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
contracts  itself  by  the  application  of 
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any  stimulus.  To  this  power  phy- 
sicians have  given  the  name  insita, 
(inherent.)  Again,  should  no  stimu- 
lus be  applied  to  the  muscle,  but  to 
the  nerve  which  it  receives,  the  same 
motions  will  be  excited,  or  if  the  brain 
itself  should  be  irritated,  a great  num- 
ber or  all  the  muscles  will  be  con- 
vulsed ; this  state  or  condition  of  the 
muscles  is  termed  the  vis  nervosa,  or 
nervous  influence,  and  is  said  only  to 
differ  in  situation  from  the  inherent 
power.  And  lastly,  should  there  be 
no  irritating  cause  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles, brain,  or  nerves,  by  the  will 
alone  we  can  throw  many  muscles 
into  action ; and  this  is  properly  called 
animal,  as  it  belongs  alone  to  the 
animal  creation,  and  considered  as 
voluntary  motion.  Yet  still  all  mus- 
cles are  not  subject  to  the  will ; for  a 
great  number,  and  those  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  animal  economy, 
are  performed  where  the  mind  is  un- 
conscious of  such  motion,  nay  act 
against  the  will,  even  when  it  con- 
tends to  prevent  such  effects;  these 
are  termed  involuntary. 

The  voluntary  motion,  or  those  un- 
der the  command  of  the  will,  are  those 
of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  face,  eyes, 
trunk  of  the  body,  limbs,  in  an  health- 
ful man;  although  sometimes  with- 
out any  disease,  those  muscles  may  be 
put  into  action,  the  mind  unconscious 
of  or  contending  against  such  mo- 
tion. 

The  involuntary  are  those  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  secretory  organs  of  the 
whole  intestines,  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  extremity  of  the  lowest  intestine, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  other 
sphincters;  though,  indeed,  over  many 
of  these  the  will  bears  some  degree  of 
power,  particularly  of  the  urinary 
passages,  bladder,  uterus,  and  bronchia 
of  the  lungs. 

The  muscles  of  respiration  hold  a 
middle  place  amongst  these,  viz.  the 
diaphragm,  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men or  belly,  and  those  which  are 
situated  between  the  ribs,  and  as  many 
as  are  so  united  with  them,  that  their 
contraction  can  either  fix,  elevate,  or 
depress  the  ribs. 

Thus  much  have  we  thought  neces- 
sary to  say  with  respect  to  the  forma- 


tion of  muscles,  and  the  powers  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  either  ad- 
ventitious or  inherent  in  themselves, 
agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  the  best 
authorities,  that  our  readers  may  be 
prepared  to  receive  information  by 
what  means  the  exercise,  we  intend 
hereafter  to  propose,  produces  its  salu- 
tary effects,  and  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  rational  principles  upon  which  it 
is  found.  This  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  therefore  close  with  observing, 

That  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
by  strong  and  proper  exercise,  admit- 
ing  it  is  not  too  violent,  renders  them 
firmer,  more  active,  and  stronger, 
and  makes  them  more  fleshy  or 
brawny — hence,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  form  itself,  are  we  apt  to  judge 
of  a man’s  strength.  This  matter  is 
perfectly  understood  by  sculptors,  who 
know  how  to  vary  their  manner,  as 
far  as  respects  the  muscles,  when  they 
would  produce  the  figure  of  an  Her- 
cules, an  Apollo,  or  a Venus. 

Strength  and  mobility  of  every 
muscle  are  increased  by  use ; and  also, 
the  conjunction  of  many  muscles, 
which  contributes  to  perform  the  same 
motion,  often  repeated,  becomes  by 
custom  more  easy,  quicker,  and  more 
accurate. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  SUT- 
LEFFE’S  CASES. 


CASE  I. 

HEAD-ACHE. 

Cerebral  affections,  with  virtigo 
and  confusion,  increasing  during  the 
act  of  stooping,  are  rife  towards  the 
autumnal  season,  requiring  unusual 
vigilance,  especially  if  the  bowels  have 
been  neglected  and  the  appetite 
unchastised  by  visible  moderation. 
Many  cases  are  continually  occurring 
of  a hemiplegic  and  apoplectic  charac- 
ter, manifestly  attributable  to  acquired 
plethora,  which,  if  unheeded,  may 
place  the  parties,  as  it  were,  on  the 
shelf,  demanding  constantly  the  ac- 
tivity, the  patience,  and  sympathy  of 
friends,  or  terminating  in  premature 
death. 

Mr. 


, aged  eighteen  years, 
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was  thus  circumstanced  ; the  pulse 
was  characterized  by  tone,  but  not.  by 
bounding  vibration  so  as  to  require 
tbe  lancet.  I advised  two  leeches  up- 
on each  temple,  simply  to  meet  tbe 
existing  cause,  probably  originating  in 
both  hemispheres;  and  afterwards 
cupping;  the  bowels  bad  been  previ- 
ously evacuated.  I cautioned  him 
against  food,  and  took;  my  leave.  He 
was  surprised  that  1 sent  no  medicine ; 
my  reply  was,  the  cause  being  removed 
the  efiect  ceases;  he  required  none. 
But  not  ^frequently  a very  similar 
uneasiness  pervades  a circumscribed 
portion  of  the  brain,  commences,  and 
retires  from  unknown  causes  at  a cer- 
tain period,  with  more  or  less  severity. 
In  order  to  meet  this  state  of  things,  it 
is  expedient  to  introduce  the  Cinchona, 
as  the  best  and  safest  remedy  during 
the  interval  of  the  periodical  paroxysm, 
and  continue  its  use  during  the  mys- 
terious term  of  twenty-one  days,  be  • 
fore  we  can  promise  permanent  im- 
munity from  any  future  attacks. 

CASE  |I. 

RHEUMATISMUS. 

Mrs.  — — , aged  fifty  years,  was  a 
prisoner  at  home  for  many  months; 
she  was  almost  incapable  of  any  mo- 
tion. All  the  variety  of  means,  both 
egitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  de- 
vised for  her  relief,  but  with  uniform 
ill  success.  My  recipes  afforded  vari- 
ous expectations*  but  they  were  abor- 
tive. She  seemed  to  be  almost  aban- 
doned to  despair ; there  was,  however, 
no  impatience  evinced;  scarcely  any 
hope  of  future  activity  and  ease  re- 
mained ;.  the  chief  complaint  was,  that 
she  could  not  go  to  church  to  hear 
Mr.  B- — , her  favourite  preacher. — 
The  Divine  presence  in  your  own 
commodious  dwelling  will  make  “ a 
little  sanctuary,”  as  the  prophet  calls 
it.  Thus  she  was  in  part  abandoned, 
when  on  one  occasion*  en  passant,  I 
uggested  Dr.  Belfour’s  method  of 
percussion  and  pressure  upon  the  rheu- 
matic member.  Intent  upon  relief, 
she  listened  to  this  as  ta  every  other 
preceding  suggestion.  A few  weeks 
afterwards  I called,  and  was  running 
up  stairs  as  usual,  but  was  pressed  to 


pause  in  an  adjoining  room*  where,,  to 
my  surprise,  my  patient  came  walk- 
ing in  as  before  the  seizure,  and  smil- 
ing, observed,  “ I can  get  out  now  on 
a Sunday.”  My  natural  enquiry  now 
was,  “ Pray  how  do.  you  explain  this 
sudden  capability  for  easy  motion  r” 
Then  the  subject  of  percussion,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four, was  discussed,  and  the  recovery 
appeared  tQ  be  decided  and  perma- 
nent. 

CASE  III. 

FAILURES  IN  VACCINATION 

Multiply  upon  us  in  so  many  in- 
stances as  to  alarm  the  “ authorita- 
tively sanctioned  vaccinators,”  and 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the 
community  in  general.  Whether,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  prophylactic 
power  is  weakened  by  its  transmission 
through  such  an  immense  multitude 
of  beings  (it  is  thought  that  syphilis 
is  less  severe  in  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties than  formerly),  or  whether  the 
local  areola  and  the  constitutional  im- 
pression be  diminished  in  influence, 
are  notions  far  from  being  established. 

A family  of  nine  children  under- 
went regular  vaccination  during  the 
infantile  period : variola  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighbourhood ; eight 
of  the  eldest  caught  the  small-pox ; 
the  eldest  generated  the  largest  num- 
ber of  pustules,  and  the  youngest  but 
one  the  smallest  sprinkle,  hearing  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  distant  period 
of  vaccination.  All  recovered- 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  only  child 
of  a very  wealthy  gentleman  was 
vaccinated  by  Dr.  Jennqr,  and  pro- 
nounced, according  to  the  language  of 
the  day,  to  be  perfectly  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  variola  through  the  resi- 
due of  life.  Very  recently  this  heir 
caught  the  small-pox,  and  was  so  se- 
verely visited,  that  the  parent  lost  all 
hope  of  his  child’s  recovery : but  the 
patient  rallied,  the  disease  leaving  in- 
delible vestiges  by  a seamed  and  cor- 
rugated countenance  throughout.  The 
distracted  father  suffers  under  mental 
aberration  in  consequence  of  the  event. 

Dr.  Leonard  Stewart  (an  unassum- 
ing and  intelligent  luminary)  recently 
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visited  Naples,  where  he  found  an 
English  practitioner,  Mr.  Riley,  a resi- 
dent of  more  than  five  years.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  failures 
in  vaccination.  Mr.  R.  replied,  that 
he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  more  than 
two  instances;  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  is  employed  in  insisting  upon 
vaccination,  so  that  if  variola  should 
appear,  there  would  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  conceal  it  from  the  local 
authorities. 

Whether  there  be  any  similarity  in 
variola,  vaccinia,  and  varicella,*  is  a 
subject  rather  speculative  and  curious, 
than  instructive  and  beneficial. 

The  teat  of  a diseased  cow  will 
transmit  the  infection  (Mr.  Chevalier 
says),  repeatedly  to  the  same  person ; 
if  so,  my  confidence  will  be  consider- 
ably shaken. 

CASE  IV. 

AN  ELEVATED  RIGHT 
SHOULDER. 

A female  patient  with  this  deformity 
was  brought  for  my  inspection.  The 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
she  had  “ borne  and  carried,”  had  re- 
cently upbraided  her  with  a humpy 
projection.  The  anxious  mamma,  not 
suspecting  a lateral  curvature  in  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  presented  the  deli- 
cate subject  to  my  view.  I instantly 
turned  her  attention  to  the  spine, 
which  was  palpably  and  traceably 
curved  on  the  right  side,  and  to  the 
pain  and  local  heat,  which  were  de- 
cidedly indicative  of  the  incipient 
mischief.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a seton  or  caustics,  calomel,  and 
marine  scenery,  would  cure  this  pa- 
tient Rut  might  not  less  severity  be 
equally  successful  ? Who  would  load 
the  Tower  guns  to  shoot  a sparrow  ? 
With  this  view  I merely  enjoined, 
peremptorily,  abstinence  from  fatiguing 
occupations,  and  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  vesication  of  the  diseased 
spine  by  ointment  of  tartar  emetic,  from 
which  I expected,  as  in  a host  of  for- 
mer instances,  a complete  cure : it  was 


* Variola , small-pox ; — Vaccinia, 
cow-pox ; — V aricella , chicken-pox. 


effected  with  greater  facility  than  I 
had  contemplated. 

CASE  V. 

SUPPRESSED  CATAMENIA. 

A young  servant  called  upon  me, 
stating,  that  having,  six  months  ago, 
in  very  cold  weather,  washed  down 
a flight  of  stone  steps,  the  catamenia 
were  checked,  and  there  had  been 
no  appearance  of  them  since.  She 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  her  place 
through  distressing  pains  of  the  head, 
which  had  lasted  till  the  present  pe- 
riod. 

The  pulse  was  full  and  bounding, 
and  the  tongue  slightly  furred.  The 
frontal  pains  evidently  arose  from 
anorexia,  for  the  relief  of  which  I 
prescribed  an  emetic,  and  cautioned 
her  against  taking  too  much  food. 
She  had  frequently  lost  blood  from 
the  arm,  and  seemed  disposed  to  have 
the  operation  repeated;  but  for  the 
present  I preferred  pausing,  as  ab- 
straction of  blood  had  been  found 
to  be  a measure  inert,  and  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  constitution  of  a crescent 
subject. 

The  operation  of  the  emetic,  with 
abstinence  for  two  days,  had  suffi- 
ciently reduced  the  tone  and  fulness 
of  the  pulse  (in  this  case  better  than 
by  venesection)  to  admit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  iron. — Under  the  use  of 
these  medicines  she  quickly  reco- 
vered. 

CASE  VI. 

A SEDENTARY  OCCUPATION 
INJURIOUS. 

A young  sempstress  called  upon  me 
a year  or  two  ago,  labouring  under 
periodical  pains  in  the  head,  of  a 
defined  and  circumscribed  nature. 

The  tout-ensemble  of  the  subject 
precluded  the  employment  of  any  de- 
pletory measures.  The  Cinchona  was 
the  only  medicine  that  appeared  to 
be  necessary ; she  was  directed  to  take 
a tea-spoonful  of  Peruvian  bark  (not 
pulverised  mahogany,)  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  cerebral  paroxysm,  and 
to  repeat  the  dose  on  the  subsequent. 
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day,  previous  to  the  advance  and 
assault  of  the  next; — thus  charging 
the  garrison  with  vigilant  and  able 
defendants.  The  impression  was,  as 
usual,  instantly  made,  and  the  triumph 
of  medicine  perfect. 

Very  recently  this  young  female 
called  again,  labouring  under  chronic 
liver  complaint.  The  suffusion  of  bile 
was  so  distinct  as  to  tinge  (apparently) 
the  whitest  paper  or  linen.  The 
bowels  had  been  neglected,  probably 
from  peculiar  circumstances  of  ex- 
posure and  privation.  The  blue-pill 
and  calomel  constituted  the  whole  of 
my  resources,  and  they  proved  per- 
fectly sufficient.  I advised  her  to 
enter  into  “honorable  bonds,”  if  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  happiness  pre- 
sented itself. 

CASE  VII. 

EPISTAXJS,  OR  BLEEDING 
FROM  THE  NOSE. 

That  a spontaneous  flow  of  blood 
from  the  nose  is  a salutary  evacuation 
in  the  male  subject,  at  the  period 
preceding  puberty,  is  a fact  undis- 
puted and  one  of  daily  occurrence; 
in  the  adult  it  will,  occasionally,  pre- 
vent a cerebral  accumulation,  which 
might  prove  fatal  by  an  apoplectic 
or  paralytic  seizure.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  at  times  a morbid  flow,  and  then 
it  must  be  checked. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I 

was  called  to  relieve  Mr.  H , jun. 

of  Trinity-lane,  who  was  suffering 
under  impetuous  torrents  of  blood 
from  the  nose,  which  neither  manual 
pressure  nor  the  pressure  of  plugs  could 
restrain.  When  we  hoped  that  we 
had  made  some  impression  on  the 
haemorrhage,  a sudden  gush  from  the 
nose  and  mouth  would  surprise  and 
alarm  us.  We  could  do  nothing 
effectual.  The  subject  became  hec- 
tic, and  afterwards  died,  manifestly 
from  epistaxis. 

Very  recently  I was  consulted  in 
a slighter  case. — Dr. had  recom- 

mended bleeding ; when  asked  for  my 

opinion,  the  case  of  young  H 

occurred  to  me,  and  I suggested,  as 
a safer  expedient,  abstinence. — It  has 
hitherto  answered  the  end  intended. 


CASE  VIII. 

A NERVOUS  LADY. 

Miss  B , aged  thirty-nine  years, 

consulted  me.  She  was  subject  to  a 
train  of  non-descript  symptoms.  The 
lingual  volubility  of  the  distressed 
subject  precluded  the  possibility  of 
making  many  interrogatories.  I was 
utterly  at  a loss  what  opinion  to  form 
of  the  case,  and  retreated  with  as  good 
a grace  as  possible,  but  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  her  disease.  To  the  anxious 
friends,  desirous  of  understanding  the 
case,  I could  only  reply,  that,  from 
some  symptoms,  I feared  there  existed 
some  incurable  affection  about  the 
heart,  or  large  arteries,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  usually  pre- 
valent ; but  as  it  would  be  expected 
I should  prescribe  something,  and  not 
trifle  with  her,  I resolved  to  send 
extractum  glecomae. 

At  the  end  of  a week  I called  again, 
and  found  an  amendment  had  taken 
place.  I had  not  calculated  upon 
this;  I had,  therefore,  happened  to 
“ hit  right.”  Sleep  was  more  com- 
posed and  refreshing.  I added  to  the 
treatment  the  use  of  powdered  valerian, 
and  prescribed  comparative  abstinence. 
Under  this  plan  the  lady  was  com- 
pletely cured  of  internal  sensibilities 
of  a most  peculiar  order. — She  can 
now  endure  to  hear  the  polite  knock 
at  the  hall-door  without  commotion, 
and  is  no  longer  on  the  border  of 
syncope,  when  turbulent  neighbour- 
ing servants  quarrel. 

CASE  ix. 

CAUTION  NECESSARY  IN  THE 
FEEDING  OF  A STARVING 
MAN. 

Our  East  India  shipping,  returning 
to  the  Cape,  dipped  somewhat  more 
northerly  than  usual,  and  was  hailed 
by  a human  being  on  a small  un- 
inhabited island,  where  he  had  been 
on  an  adventurous  excursion,  and  was 
forgotten.  He  had  been  solus  for 
five  or  six  months,  subsisting  upon  a 
few  shell-fish; — his  appearance  was 
the  most  perfect  emaciation. 

The  medical  men  on  board  restrict- 
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ed  his  food  to  a given  number  of 
ounces  per  diem ; his  strength  was  by 
slow  degrees  returning,  and  he  was 
at  liberty  to  tramp  between  decks. 
The  seamen  were  enjoying  their  por- 
tions, and  seeing  the  poor  fellow  look 
most  expressively,  all  united  in  their 
censure  upon  medical  laws,  and  pro- 
posed to  contribute  from  each;  the 
stranger  gladly  deviated  from  pro- 
fessional prohibitions;  oppressed  na- 
ture was  unequal  to  perform  her  di- 
gestive functions ; and  the  patient  was 
destroyed  by  surfeiting. 

CASE  X. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  WEARING 
WET  APPAREL. 

Miss  P , of  Thames-street,  had 

occasion  to  join  in  a promenade; 
unfortunately  she  had  not  a clean 
white  pair  of  stockings  in  her  drawer : 
they  were  all  wet  preparatory  to  being 
washed.  To  be  deprived  of  the  saun- 
ter was  impossible ; the  best  pair  was 
snatched  away  and  wrung  as  dry  as 
feminine  muscles  could  make  them; 
and  then  drawn  upon  the  skin . Thus 
accoutred,  the  young  thoughtless  lady 
sallied  forth.  She  was,  soon  after  this 
frolic,  put  into  my  hands,  labouring 
under  rheumatic  fever,  stiffened  and 
pained  in  most  of  her  joints. 

A few  days’  pain  and  fever  ope- 
rated as  a salutary  discipline,  and  set 
the  young  lady  at  liberty. 

CASE  XI. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  hydrophobic 
cases  were  very  frequent,  demanding 
the  closest  attention  and  investigation 
from  the  medical  societies.  At  that 
time  was  agitated  the  question,  Could 
the  disease  be  produced  by  the  ima- 
gination alone  ? Replies  were  given 
in  the  affirmative;  and  in  proof  of 
such  an  opinion,  a case  of  then  very 
recent  occurrence  was  narrated: — A 
young  lady  at  Edmonton,  standing 
at  a balcony  viewing  the  surrounding 
scenery,  was  suddenly  diverted  by  a 
noise  and  dust  in  the  road,  arising 
from  a furious  and  foaming  dog,  fol- 
lowed by  a number  of  people,  roaring 


vociferously,  “ A mad  dog ! ” The 
spectacle  so  much  agitated  the  deli- 
cate female,  that  she  became  hydro- 
phobic,  and  died.  The  narrator  was, 
i I believe,  Dr.  Lettsom. 

There  was  present  a Russian  prac- 
titioner, lately  arrived  from  Peters- 
burgh,  who,  in  broken  English,  stated 
his  opinion  of  the  subtil  ty  of  the  hy- 
drophobic poison,  and  related  the 
following  circumstance : — A pig,  bit- 
ten by  a rabid  animal,  had  become 
mad ; in  this  condition  it  tore  the 
raiment  of  a person,  but  did  not  pe- 
netrate the  skin ; no  inoculation  took 
place ; no  disease  followed.  But  the 
torn  garments  were  sewn  up  by  a 
tailor,  who  made  use  of  his  teeth  in- 
stead of  his  scissars  in  dividing  the 
threads.  He  died  hydrophobic.  I 
confess  I was  in  the  sceptical  minority 
on  that  occasion.  The  foreigner  was 
of  opinion,  that  this  part  of  the  au- 
dience were  deficient  in  politeness  in 
calling  in  question  the  correctness  of 
the  statement;  he  afterwards,  how- 
ever, added  that  the  pig  was  eaten ; 
and  this  part  of  the  tale  exercised  our 
risible  muscles  still  more. 

I have,  nevertheless,  yet  to  learn 
whether  the  gastric  juice  in  the  hu- 
man stomach,  or  in  that  of  a smaller 
or  less  noble  animal,  would  not  render 
this  poison,  as  well  as  many  others, 
harmless  and  inert. 


A HINT  ON  KEEPING  ROOMS 
WARM. 


As  we  advance  in  age,  the  force  of 
the  circulation  being  lessened,  the 
warmth  of  clothes  and  our  coverings 
at  night  should  be  gradually  increased. 
“ After  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  it 
may  be  better  to  exceed,  rather  than 
be  deficient  in  clothing.” — Adair's 
Caution , p.  390. 

Cold  often  kills  the  infirm  and  the 
aged,  and  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
most  palsies ; — it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  bed  and  sitting  rooms  for  winter 
occupation,  should  have  a southern 
aspect ; when  the  thermometer  is  be- 
low 30<>,  the  proper  place  for  people 
beyond  sixty  years  of  age,  is  their 
own  fire-side : — many  of  the  disorders 
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and  deaths  of  persons  at  this  period  of 
life  originate  from  irregularity  in  diet, 
temperature,  &c.  by  dining  out,  and 
frisking  about,  joining  in  Christmas 
gambols,  &c.  in  cold  weather. 

The  art  of  making  a room  com- 
fortably warm  does  not  consist  merely 
in  making  a very  large  fire  in  it,  but 
depends  as  much  on  the  keeping  of 
cold  air  out,  and  this  is  best  done  by 
double  windows  and  double  doors; 
at  least  take  care  that  your  sashes  fit 
close ; that  the  beads  of  the  window- 
frames  are  tight;  stop  the  aperture 
between  the  skirting  boards  and  the 
floor  with  putty ; and  list  the  doors. 

We  suppose  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  every  room  in  the  house 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  by  a 
current  of  fresh  air*  at  least  once 
every  day,  when  the  weather  is  not 
very  damp  or  cold.  By  making  a 
fire  according,  this  may  be  done  almost 
every  day  in  the  year. 

If  you  leave  a door  open  for  five 
minutes,  it  will  let  in  more  cold  air 
than  your  fire  can  make  warm  in 
fifteen;  therefore,  initiate  your  do- 
mestics in  these  first  principles  of  the 
“ Economy  of  Caloric,”  and  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  caution  them  to 
keep  the  doors  shut. 

A regular  temperafure  may  be  pre- 


* “ Stagnant  air  becomes  corrupted 
in  the  same  manner  as  stagnant  water; 
opening  windows  and  making  currents 
of  air  are  the  best  means  of  purifying 
it.” — Struve's  Asthenology , p.  348. 
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served  by  a simple  contrivance  at- 
tached to  a thermometer,  which  will 
open  an  aperture  to  admit  the  external 
air,  when  the  apartment  is  heated 
above  the  degree  desired,  ( i . e.  about 
60°  for  common  constitutions,)  and 
exclude  it  when  it  falls  below  it. 

A room  which  is  in  constant  occu- 
pation all  day,  may  be  occasionally 
pumped,  by  moving  the  door  back- 
ward and  forward  for  several  minutes, 
and  leaving  the  door  a little  open ; — 
this  shojildbe  always  done  in  crowded 
assemblies. 

We  do  not  advise  invalids  to  indulge 
themselves  in  heating  their  rooms  to 
a higher  temperature  than  from  60°  to 
65°.* — Those  who  have  resided  the 
best  part  of  their  life  in  warm  cli- 
mates, will  like  the  latter  best.  While 
we  recommend  the  aged  and  infirm 
to  be  kept  comfortably  warm,  they 
must  at  the  same  time  cautiously  avoid 
excess  of  heat. 


* “ The  natural  heat  of  the  human 
body  is  98°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter.— Any  temperature  applied  to 
it  lower  than  98°,  gives  a sensation  of 
cold ; but  if  the  temperature  applied 
is  not  below  62°,  the  sensation  of  cold 
will  not  continue  long,  but  be  soon 
changed  to  a sensation  of  heat;  and 
in  this  climate,  air,  &c.  applied  to  the 
living  man,  does  not  diminish  the 
temperature  of  his  body,  unless  the 
temperature  of  it  be  below  62° ; if  it  is 
above  that,  it  increases  it.” — Cullen's 
First  Lines , vol.  1.  p.  130. 
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